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From   lHa   Qac 


GOLDSMITH.' 


Mb.  Cl-nnisoham,  whose  scrupulous  exact- 
ness is  generally  known,  has  furnished  the 
first  complete  sad  accurate  reprint  of  the 
miscellaneous  writ-ion  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into  previ- 
ous editions  are  corrected,  omitted  passages 
are  restored,  and  entire  pieces  have  been 
added. f  By  a  fortunate  coincidence  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  at  the  same  moment  has  reproduced,  with 
great  additions,  his  well-known  "  Life  of  Gold- 
smith," in  which  he  has  collected,  from  an 
infinity  of  Bournes,  every  particular  which 
could  illustrate  the  career  of  his  hero,  and  by 
his  acute  and  genial  comments,  has  assigned 
to  the  mass  of  disjointed  facts  their  true  sig- 
nificance. Much  as  has  been  written  upon 
the  man,  and  often  as  his  works  have  been 
republished,  we  have  now  a  better  opportu- 


*  The  Life  and  Timet  of  Oliver  Oaldtmith.  Bv 
.Toii-t  Fomtm,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  BarruUr-st- 
Lsw.    Second  Edition.  8  vols.  Bvo.    London,  ISM. 

The  Work*  of  Other  ChldtMilh.  Edited  bj  Pe- 
ter Cunningham.    *  vols.  8vo.     London,  IBM. 

t  The  new  edition  <>t  the  works  of  Goldsmith 
form*  part  of  a  series  of  the  British  Clasuet,  whioh 
1*  undoubtedly  tlia  best  selected  and  edited,  the 
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nity  for  forming  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
both  than  has  been  afforded  us  before. 

There  was  an  anomaly  in  Goldsmith's  cha- 
racter which  has  existed  in  no  other  cele- 
brated personage  in  an  equal  degree.  An 
Irishman  by  birth,  he  had  most  of  the  virtues 
and  not  a  few  of  the  fallings  which  distin- 
guish many  of  his  nation — -tLeir  love  of  low 
festivities,  their  blundering,  their  gullibility, 
'heir  boastfulness,  their  vanity,  their  improvi- 
dence, and,  above  all,  their  hospitality  and 
benevolence.  But  with  this  Hibernian  dispo- 
sition he  was  an  author  after  the  purest  and 
soberest  models — chaste  iu  his  style  and  lan- 
guage, and  calm  aud  rational  in  his  opinions. 
Those  who  lived  with  him  found  it  bard  to 
believe  that  one  so  weak  in  his  conduct  and 
conversation  could  display  much  power  in  hit 
writings,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  it  was  with  difficulty  that  bis  friends  could 
give  him  a  hearing."  Posterity,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  reverse  the  process  and  judge  him 
from  his  books,  have  been  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  man  "  who  wrote  like  an 
angel  could  have  talked  like  poor  Poll ;"  and 
there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  yean  to 
accuse  his  contemporaries  of  combining  to 
exaggerate  bis  absurdities.    Sat  whatever  be 
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the  explanation  of  the  contradiction,  there  is 
abundant  evidence   that  it  was   real.     His 
works  remain  to  speak  for  themselves :  and 
the  account  of  his  foibles  comes  to  us  from 
such  a  variety  of  quarters,  that  to  deny  the 
likeness  would  be  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  biography  itself.     Even  if  trails  ori- 
ginally ludicrous  were  made  broader  in  the 
repetition,  the  general  temptation  to  indulge 
in  a  caricature  of  his  weaknesses  is  itself  a 
proof  that  the  qualities   existed   in   excess. 
This  distinct  recognition  by  Mr.  Forster  of  the 
blended  nature  of  Goldsmith,  of  the   Irish 
temperament  which  he  derived  from  his  pa- 
rents, his  training,  and  his  early  associates, 
and  of  the  taste  in   composition  which    he 
derived  from  the  study  of  books,  has  dissi- 
pated the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  recent 
discussions  were  beginning  to  raise  about  one 
of  the  most  strongly  marked  and  transpa- 
.  rent  characters  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
On  the  appearance  in  1837  of  Mr.  Prior's 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  we  related  in  detail  the 
earlier,  and  at  that  time  the  least  known,  pur t 
of  his  career.*  The  son  of  a  poor  clergyman 
he  was  sent  at  seventeen  to  Dublin  University, 
and  for  cheapness  was  compelled  to  enter  as 
a  sizar.     If  poverty  is  the  stimulus  to  indus- 
try, industry  is  equally  the  solace  of  poverty. 
Study   furnishes  the  mind  with  occupation, 
and  removes  the  necessity  for  costlier  and  less 
worthy  entertainment ;   but  idleness  aggra- 
vates penury,  and  is  the  parent  of  low  diver- 
sions,  lassitude,  and  debt.     Such,  from  the 
indications  which  remain  to  us,  appears  to 
have  been  the  college  existence  of  Goldsmith. 
Any  chance  of  his  being  drawn  into  the  stu- 
dies of  the  place  was  destroyed  by  the  brutal- 
ity of  a  tutor,  who  ridiculed  his  awkwardness 
and  his  ignorance,  and  who  once  knocked 
him  down  for  giving  a  humble  dance  at  his 
rooms   to  celebrate   the   small  but   solitary 
honor  of  having  gained  an  exhibition  worth 
thirty  shillings.  After  nearly  four  years  passed 
at  Dublin  without  pleasure,  profit,  or  distinc- 
tion, he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
the  27th  February,  1749. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  at  college, 
and  his  mother  lived  in  reduced  circumstances 
at  a  cottage  in  Ballymahon.  He  was  urged 
by  his  family  to  take  orders,  but,  wanting 
two  years  of  the  canonical  age,  he  spent  the 
interval  at  his  new  home.  When  he  at  last 
presented  himself  before  the  Bishop  of  El- 
phin  he  was  refused  ordination.  According 
to  a  tradition  which  rests  upon  indifferent 
authority,  and  which  is  contradicted  by  other 
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accounts,  he  was  rejected  for  appearing  in 
scarlet  breeches.     The  story  was  probably  a 
jocose  invention  suggested  by  his   love  of 
gaudy  clothes,  and  the  only  intelligible  expla- 
nation  of  the   transaction,   as   Mr.   Forster 
remarks,  is  that  his  knowledge  was   found 
deficient.     Instead  of  preparing  for  his  exa- 
mination he  had  employed  his  two  years  in 
count? y  rambles,  in    playing  whist   and   the 
flute,  and  in  telling  stories  and  singing  songs 
at  a  club  which  met  at  the  Ballymahon  pub- 
lic-house.    His  own  predilections  had  never 
been  in  favor  of  the  clerical  profession,  and 
he  made  no  further  efforts  to  enter  the  church. 
Mr.  Contarine,  a  clergyman  who  had  married 
the  lister  of  Oliver's   father,  now  procured 
him  the  situation  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Flinn.  Here  he  remained  a  twelvemonth, 
when  he  taxed  one  of  the  family  with  cheat- 
ing at  cards  and  lost  his  office.  He  went  back 
to    Ballymahon  with   thirty  pounds   and  a 
horse,  started  afresh  in  a  few  days,  and  re- 
appeared at  the  end  of  six  weeks  with  a  worse 
horse  and  no  money.     His  mother  being  very 
angry,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  pacify  her,  in  which 
he  professed  to  have  gone  to  Cork,  to  have 
paid  his  passage  in  a  ship  which  was  bound 
to  America,  and  to  have  been  left  behind  by 
an  unscrupulous  captain  who  "  never  inquired 
after  me,  but  bet  sail  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  if  I  had  been  on  baard."     A  train  of 
adventures  followed,  the  whole  of  which  bear 
evident  marks  of  invention,  and  show  how 
early  he  began  to  display  the  talents  which 
produced  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."    The 
church  and  emigration  had  failed.     It  was 
resolved  to  try  law.     With  fifty  pounds  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Contarine,  he  set  out  for  Lon- 
don to  keep  his  terms,  gambled  away  his  little 
fund  with  an  acquaintance  at  Dublin,  and  was 
once  more  thrown  back  penniless  upon  his 
friends.     The  law  was  given  up ;  but  after  a 
short  interval  they  were  hopeful  enough  to 
think  that  medicine  might  be  attended  with 
better  luck.    The  money  was  again  supplied 
by  Mr.  Contarine,  and  this  time  the  reckless 
Oliver  contrived   to  reach   his  destination, 
though  it  was  no  less  distant  than  Edinburgh. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  autumn  of  1752,  when 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  and 
subsequent  proceedings  of  Oliver,  that  he  was 
neither  very  diligent  nor  very  prudent  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  little  is  known  with  certainty.  He 
remained  theie  till  the  spring  of  1754,  when, 
led  more  by  his  love  of  roving  than  by  his 
devotion  to  science,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
continental  schools.  "I  shall  carry,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Contarine  in  announcing  that  he 
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had  drawn  upon  him  for  twenty  pounds, 
"just  £83  to  France,  with  good  store  of 
clothes,  shirts,  &c,  and  that  with  economy 
will  serve."  Economy  he  never  practised. 
Whatever  pittance  he  possessed  was  usually 
squandered,  and  when  he  lived  frugally  it  was 
because  he  had  exhausted  his  means.  A  letter 
from  Ley  den  to  Mr.  Contarine,  which  de- 
scribes the  mishaps  th.it  attended  his  voyage 
to  Holland,  whither  he  went  instead  of  to 
France,  is  tinged,  like  the  apologeticul  epistle 
to  his  mother,  with  palpable  romance;  and 
Mr.  Forster  suggests,  we  have  no  doubt  truly, 
that  it  may  perhaps  have  been  dictated  by 
the  same  motive — a  desire  to  explain  away 
heedless  expenditure  which  might  soon  com- 
pel him  to  tax  anew  the  purse  and  patience 
of  his  friends.  His  generous  uncle,  however, 
seems  shortly  afterwards  to  have  sunk  into 
childishness,  and  his  other  relatives  in  Ii eland 
were  deaf  to  his  appeals.  At  Leyden  he  man- 
aged to  exist  by  borrowing  and  giving  lessons 
in  English.  He  frequented  the  gaming  table, 
and  once  brought  away  a  considerable  sum, 
which  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as  won.  When 
he  took  his  departure  in  February  1755,  he 
was  obliged  to  a  fellow-student  for  the  loan 
which  was  to  carry  him  on  his  way.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  passed  the  shop  of  a 
florist,  saw  some  costly  tulip-roots,  which 
were  things  prized  by  Mr.  Contarine,  and, 
solely  intent  upon  gratifying  Lis  uncle,  bought 
them  at  once  with  the  borrowed  rnon**y.  It 
is  these  benevolent  but  ill-regulated  impulses 
which  have  endeared  the  memory  uf  Gold- 
smith to  the  world.  In  him  the  extravagance 
which  ministers  to  gratitude  and  relieves 
w  retchedness  was  still  stronger  than  the  im- 
providence which  grew  from  self-indulgence. 
"  He  left  Leyden  next  day,"  says  Mr.  Forster, 
"  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  one  shirt  to  his 
back,  and  a  flute  in  his  hand." 

He  took  the  course  which  he  afterwards 
described  in  " The  Traveller,"  and  trudged 
on  foot  through  parts  of  Flandeis,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  later 
days  he  used  to  tell  his  friends  of  the  dis- 
tresses he  underwent  —  of  his  bleeping  in 
barns,  of  his  dependence  at  one  time  upon 
the  charity  of  convents,  and  of  his  turning 
itinerant  flute- player*  at  another  to  get  bed 
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*  He  was  an  indifferent  performer,  and,  if  we 
were  to  Sredit  the  story  related  by  Sir  John  Hawk- 
ina,  he  waa  Ignorant  of  hia  notes.  Roub iliac,  so  runs 
the  tale,  pretending  to  be  charmed  with  one  of  Oli- 
ver's airs,  begged  to  have  it  repeated  that  he  might 
take  it  down.  The  sculptor  jotted  some  random  dots 
upon  the  paper,  and  showed  it  to  Goldsmith,  who, 
after  looking  it  over  with  seeming  attention,  pro- 


and  board.  As  no  Englishman  of  his  time 
could  have  seen  so  much  of  the  interior  life 
of  the  lower  classes  abroad,  and  been  so  inti- 
mately versed  in  their  manners  and  feelings, 
it  is  surprising  that  among  all  his  literary 
taskwork  he  should  never  have  given  a  nar- 
rative of  his  continental  adventures.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  after  he  grew 
into  reputation  the  booksellers  for  whom  he 
woiked  were  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that 
the  famous  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  been  a  mendi- 
cant wanderer.  If  this  was  the  cause  of  his  si- 
lence, they  judged  very  ill  for  their  own  inter- 
ests and  very  falsely  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
world  has  lost  a  more  charming  book  of  tra- 
vels than  has  ever  perhaps  been  penned. 

The  pedestrian  tour  of  Goldsmith  lasted 
exactly  a  year,  arid  in  February,  1150,  he 
landed  at  Dover.  He  had  increased  his  know- 
ledge of  men,  manners,  and  countries,  but  he 
had  brought  back  little  which  could  aid  him 
in  his  profession,  except  a  medical  degree  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  procured  at  either 
Padua  or  Louvain,  where  the  principal  quali- 
fication was  the  payment  of  the  fees.  He 
made  his  way  to  London,  and  his  first  employ- 
ment is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an 
usher  in  a  provincial  school.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  the  metropolis,  and  offered  himself 
to  apothecaries  to  dispense  their  medicines. 
He  had  no  other  introduction  than  bis  mein 
and  address,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
ungainly  figure,  plain  face,  awkward  manners, 
and  shabby  clothes  should  have  failed  to  re- 
commend him.  Such  was  the  poverty  of  his 
appearance  that  when  he  called  shortly  after- 
wards in  his  best  suit  upon  Dr.  Sleigh,  who 
had  been  his  fellow-student  at  Edinburgh, 
his  former  associate  was  unable  to  recognize 
him  in  his  pitiful  garb.  His  IrUh  birth 
increased  the  mistrust  and  stood  much  in  his 
way.  One  Jacob,  a  chemist,  who  lived  near 
the  Monument,  at  last  ventured  to  try  him, 
and  it  was  while  in  his  service  that  Oliver 
renewed  his  intercourse  with  Dr.  Sleigh. 
"  When  he  did  recollect  me,"  says  Goldsmith, 
"  I  found  his  heart  as  warm  as  ever,  and  he 
shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with  me  dur- 


nonnoed  it  to  be  correct,  adding,  "  that  if  he  had  not 
seen  him  do  it  he  never  could  have  believed  his 
friend  capable  of  writing  music  after  him."  In  con- 
tradiction to  this,  the  author  of  an  address  to  the 
"  Philological  Society  of  London,'1  published  in 
May,  1787,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster,  assert*  that 
a  gentleman  of  hia  acquaintance  had  often  laid 
pieces  of  music  before  Goldsmith,  who  played  them 
at  eight.  The  anecdote  of  Hawkins  is  not  in  itself 
very  probable,  and  may  now  be  dismissed  aa  apo- 
cryphal. 
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ing  his  continuance  in  London."  Through 
the  agency  of  Sleigh  and  Jacob  he  commenced 
practising  in  Southwark,  and,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Forster,  became  "  poor  physician  to 
the  poor."  Yet  even  in  this  lowly  sphere  he 
was  mindful  of  dress,  and  while  with  one 
hand  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  with  the 
other  he  held  his  hat  upon  his  breast  to  con- 
ceal a  patch  upon  his  coat.  Either  he  failed 
to  get  practise,  or  those  who  employed  him 
were  too  needy  to  pay,  and  he  abandoned 
physic  to  become  corrector  of  the  press  to  the 
famous  Samuel  Richardson.  A  printer  whom 
he  attended,  and  who  worked  for  Richardson, 
is  said  to  have  suggested  the  notion  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  novelist.  This  contact 
with  literature  did  not  assist  to  make  appa- 
rent the  latent  qualities  of  his  genius.  The 
author  of  "  Clarissa"  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  own  importance  to  have  a  chance  of 
detecting  in  his  humble  assistant  the  powers 
which  were  to  produce  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." 

In  these  several  occupations  the  year  was 
passed.  The  early  part  of  1757  found  him 
usher  at  the  Academy  of  Dr.  Milner  of  Peck- 
ham,  whose  son  was  another  of  the  fellow- 
students  of  Goldsmith  at  Edinburgh.  He 
was  now  secure  from  want ;  but  to  judge 
from  the  descriptions  he  has  left  of  the 
calling  in  his  writings,  it  was  of  all  his  shifts 
the  most  painful  and  degrading.  "  The 
usher,"  he  wrote  in  The  Bee,  •'  i*  generally 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  school.  Every  trick 
is  played  upon  him;  the  oddity  of  his 
manners,  his  dress,  or  his  language,  is  a  fund 
of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now 
and  then  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh, 
and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
ill  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the 
family."  Mr.  Forster,  who  quotes  this  pas- 
sage, also  quotes  from  the  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  a  barrister,  who  was  intimate 
with  Goldsmith  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  the  still  more  significant  fact  that,  though 
he  was  accustomed  to  relate  the  hardships  of 
his  obscurer  days,  he  never  alluded  to  the 
Peckham  Academy.  The  neglects  and  insults 
shown  to  his  poverty  were  due  to  his  circum- 
stances, but  the  taunts  of  his  pupils  were  a 
deeper  wound  to  his  sensitive  nature,  because 
they  were  directed  against  the  man.  The 
sketch  of  the  usher  he  has  drawn  in  The 
Bee  is  a  palpable  self-portrait,  and  it  is  a 
mark  of  his  simplicity  that  he  has  genera- 
lised trails  which  were  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  office  was  doubtless  often  treated  with 
disrespect,  but  the  laugh  which  went  round 
the  juvenile  circle,  and  extended  itself  to  the 


solemn  central  figure  of  the  group,  was  espe- 
cially provoked  by  the  diverting  originalities 
which  distinguished  Goldsmith  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  oddity  of  language  to  which 
he  alludes  in  The  Bee  was  his  Hibernian 
dialect,  and  it  was  remarked  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Cooke  that  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
careful  to  retain  it  in  all  its  original  force. 
A  curious  instance  of  his  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  occurs  in  one  of  his  early 
reviews,  in  which  fye  takes  a  poet  to  task  for 
making  key  rhyme  with  be.  lie  had  then  no 
idea  that  it  had  any  other  sound  than  his 
native  Irish  kay. 

The  tricks  which  the  pupils  played  off 
upon  Oliver  he  retaliated  on  the  footman, 
who  was  weak  in  intellect  and  ludicrously 
vain.  As  he  prided  himself  upon  his  eating 
and  drinking  feats,  Goldsmith  rolled  some 
white  cheese  into  the  shape  of  a  candle-end, 
and  inserting  a  bit  of  blackened  paper  for  a 
wick  he  placed  it  by  the  remnant  of  a  true 
tallow-dip.  "  You  eat  that  piece  of  candle," 
he  said  to  the  footman,  "  and  I  will  eat  this." 
Goldsmith  set  the  example,  and  with  a  wry 
face  ate  up  his  cheese  by  mouthfuls.  When 
he  had  nearly  done,  the  footman  swallowed 
his  own  piece  of  candle  at  a  desperate  gulp, 
and  began  to  triumph  over  the  protracted 
nausea  of  his  antagonist.  "  Why  truly, 
William/'  replied  Goldsmith,  "my  bit  of 
candle  was  no  other  than  a  bit  of  very  nice 
Cheshire  cheese,  and  therefore,William,  I  was 
unwilling  to  lose  the  relish  of  it."  After  prac- 
tical jokes  like  these  from  a  man  of  twenty- 
nine,  it  was  an  inevitable  consequence  that 
usher  Oliver  and  footman  William  should  be 
treated  hy  the  boys  with  about  equal  respect. 
But  the  old  halo  of  benevolence  which  sur- 
rounds him  everywhere  shines  out  here,  and 
his  salary  was  usually  spent,  the  very  day  it 
was  paid,  in  charity  to  beggars  and  gifts  to  the 
smaller  hoys.  "  You  had  better,  Mr.  Gold- 
smith," said  Mrs.  Milner  at  last, "  let  me  keep 
your  money  for  you,  as  I  do  for  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen."  '•  In  truth,  madam," 
he  replied,  "  there  is  equal  need." 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Peckham  that  the 
circumstance  occurred  which  brought  him 
into  connection  with  his  real  vocation.  Dr. 
Milner  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Monthly 
Review,"  and  Griffiths,  the  proprietor,  when 
dining  at  his  table,  was  so  far  impressed  by 
the  conversation  of  Goldsmith,  that  he  asked 
him  to  furnish  a  few  specimens  of  criticism. 
The  result  was  his  removal  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dr.  Milner  to  that  of  Mr.  Griffiths. 
He  was  to  lodge  and  board  with  the  book- 
seller, to  receive  a  small  salary,  and  to  labor 
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every  day  from  nine  till  two  upon  the 
"Monthly  Review."  He  entered  upon  his 
new  functions  at  the  end  of  April,  1767, 
having  engaged  himself  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  more  cheering 
view  of  the  contract  than  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Forster.  Goldsmith  declared  that  it  was 
not  till  a  year  or  two  later  that  he  discovered 
his  talents  for  literature.  He  had,  indeed, 
sent  his  brother  Henry,  in  a  letter  from 
abroad,  the  first  brief  draught  of  "The 
Traveller,"  but  it  drew  forth  no  praise  from 
the  family  circle,  and  did  not  add  to  their 
hopes  of  the  scapegrace  Oliver.  He  had 
again,  in  the  January  of  the  present  year, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Farr, 
called  upon  him  to  read  the  commencement 
of  a  tragedy,  upon  which  he  had  previously 
taken  the  opinion  of  Richardson,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  no  encouragement  to 
proceed,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  trace,  since 
he  sold  ballads  when  at  college  for  five  shil- 
lings apiece  to  the  street-singers  of  Dublin, 
that  in  any  of  his  distresses  he  ever  dreamt 
of  eking  out  his  subsistence  by  his  pen.  To 
exchange  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  hearing 
the  Delectus  and  correcting  the  nonsense 
verses  of  little  boys  for  the  more  intellectual 
drudgery  of  writing  for  the  press  was,  we 
suspect,  considered  by  himself  an  elevation 
at  the  moment.  It  was  not  Goldsmith  con- 
scious of  bis  genius  that  had  let  himself  out 
to  Griffiths  by  the  year,  but  Goldsmith  the 
butt  of  acquaintances  and  the  laughing-stock 
of  schoolboys.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  coarse,  ungenerous  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar publisher  who  had  secured  his  services, 
the  engagement  proved  unpropitious,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  was  dissolved  in  anger 
by  mutual  consent.  The  bookseller  taxed  his 
scribe  with  idleness  and  independence,  and 
Goldsmith  complained  of  the  authoritative 
airs  of  Griffiths,  of  the  domestic  parsimony 
of  his  wife,  and  of  the  unwarrantable  liberties 
of  both  in  re-touching  the  articles  he  com- 
posed for  the  review.  These  early  produc- 
tions have  the  graces  of  his  style,  though  not 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  substance  is  be- 
low the  form.  The  criticisms  and  observa- 
tions are  often  commonplace,  never  novel  or 
profound,  and  his  happiest  ideas  can  scarcely 
challenge  any  prouder  designation  than  good 
common  sense.  With  exquisite  taste  in  his 
own  compositions  he  never,  strange  to  say, 
attained  to  much  insight  into  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  writings  of  others.  When  his 
judgments  are  not  false,  they  show  neither 
nicety  of  discrimination  nor  keenness  of  relish. 
In  the  autumn  of  1757  he  was  onee  more 


thrown  upon  the  town,  sleeping  in  a  garret 
and  dating  his  letters  from  the  Temple  Ex- 
change coffee-house,  near  Temple  Bar.     He 
was  tracked  to  his  lodgings  by  his  brother 
Charles,  who,  hearing  a  rumor  that  Oliver 
was  up  in  the  world,  had  decamped  secretly 
from  Ireland  to  partake  of  this  unwonted 
Goldsmith  prosperity.  The  poor  author  made 
light  of  his  situation,  and  said  that  the  Cam- 
paign of  Addison  was  written  in  a  garret 
higher  than  his  own ;  but  Charles  saw  that 
he  must  seek  for  another  patron,  and  was 
soon  on  his  way  to  Jamaica.     In  a  letter 
which  Goldsmith  wrote  in  December  to  his 
brother-in-law,   Mr.    Hodson,  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  making  shift  to  live  by  very  little 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  very  little  repu- 
tation as  a  poet.     None  of  the  poetry  has 
been  recovered,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed,  for 
his  accounts  of  himself  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  only   literary    work   which   has    been 
traced  to  him  at  this  period  is  a  short  article 
in  the  "  Critical  Review"  for  November,  1757, 
and  a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled 
"  The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  condemned 
to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his  Religion,' ' 
which   was   published   in   February,    1758. 
Even  existence  in  a  garret  could  not  be  sup- 
ported upon  the  miserable  proceeds  of  author- 
ship, and  he  was  fain  to  return  to  the  Peck- 
ham  Academy.  He  reappeared  in  the  school 
under   what   we   should  have  supposed   to 
have  been  happier  auspices.      The  health  of 
Dr.  Milner  was  failing,  and  the  head  master- 
ship devolved  in  great  part  upon  the  usher. 
To  the  increased  authority  he  derived  from 
this  circumstance  was  added  the  considera- 
tion, which  in  the  worst  days  of  literature 
must  always  have  been  something,  of  having 
been    thought    competent    to    instruct    the 
public  through  the  press.     Yet  his  situation 
was    still    uneasy,    and     the    hope    which 
brightened  his  prospects  was  the  promise  of 
Dr.  Milner  to  procure  him  a  medical  appoint- 
ment in  India.     He  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the 
Peckham  seminary  in  August,    1758,   and 
shortly    afterwards    received    the    warrant 
which  nominated  him  physician  and  surgeon 
to  one  of  the  factories  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.      The  salary  was  only  a  hundred  a- 
year,  but  the  private  practice  of  the  place, 
which  followed  the  official  station,  was  an 
extra   thousand.     To   raise   money .  for  the 
outfit,   which  he  calculated   y^ira   require 
130/.,  he  had  for  some  tin^ffieln  preparing 
in  his  leisure  hours  "  An  ttquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Lealmng  in  Europe." 
He  wrote  to  his  relatives  atfl  old  companions 
in  Ireland  to  ask  them  to  obtain  subscriptions 
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for  the  work.  Two  or  three  of  those  from 
whom  he  expected  most  took  no  notice  of  his 
application,  and  verified  the  playful  prediction 
in  one  of  his  letters  of  this  date,  which  dis- 
tinctly prefigures  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. "  There  will  come  a  day,  no  doubt  it 
will,  when  the  Scaligers  and  Daciera  will  vin- 
dicate my  character,  give  learned  editions  of 
my  labors,  and  bless  the  times  with  copious 
comments  on  the  text.  You  shall  see  how 
they  will  fish  up  the  heavy  scoundrels  who 
disregard  me  now.  How  will  they  bewail 
the  times  that  suffered  so  much  genius  to  be 
neglected  !"  It  is  true  that  the  experience 
which  these  "  heavy  scoundrels"  had  had  of 
the  use  to  which  Oliver  put  pecuniary  assist- 
ance was  by  no  means  encouraging,  true  that 
any  rumors  which  reached  them  of  his  pro- 
ceedings abroad  could  only  have  exhibited 
him  as  a  thoughtless  idler  or  a  mendicant 
vagrant,  true  that  any  tidings  of  his  London 
vicissitudes  must  have  surrounded  him  with 
the  suspicion  which  always  attends  upon  a 
man  who  is  everything  by  turns  and  nothing 
long;  but  they  also  knew  that  he  was  as 
generous  as  he  was  improvident ;  that,  if  the 
situations  had  been  reversed,  they  would  not 
in  vain  have  asked  for  themselves  what  they 
denied  to  him ;  that  he  had  supported  him- 
self now  for  four  years  "  without  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  act  of  assistance ;" 
and  what  was  most  of  all  to  the  purpose,  to 
invite  subscriptions  to  a  book  was  to  give  a 
practical  proof  that  he  was  turning  his  talents 
to  account. 

While  Goldsmith  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  his  Irish  supplies  he  had  to  disburse  ten 
pounds  for  the  warrant  of  his  appointment 
by  the  East  India  Company.  To  raise  the 
money,  he  wrote  articles  for  the  "  Critical 
Review,"  which  was  superintended  by  the 
genius  Dr.  Smollett.  Two  papers  from 
Oliver's  pen  appeared  in  the  number  for 
January,  1795,  but  before  they  saw  the  light 
the  warrant  which  was  to  mnke  his  fortune 
was  withdrawn.  The  motive  of  this  pro- 
ceeding never  transpired.  That  it  arose  from 
some  cause  which  was  mortifying  to  his 
vanity  may  be  inferred  from  his  always  avoid- 
ing the  subject,  and  from  his  assuring  his 
brother  Henry,  in  order  to  evade  inconve- 
nient explanations,  that  he  had  met  with  no 
disappointment  in  the  business,  though  it 
was  then  three  months  since  the  warrant 
had  been  revoked.  It  was  in  November,  1758, 
that  he  was  thus  summarily  set  aside,  and, 
lowering  bis  ambition  to  his  circumstances, 
the  ex- physician  to  the  Coromandel  factory 
presented  himself  on  the  21st  of  December 


before  the  examiners  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  to 
qualify  for  the  office  of  an  hospital  mate. 
A  single  unlucky  candidate  of  all  who  applied 
that  day  was  too  Ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  surgical  science  to  pass,  and  that  one  was 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and 
late  practitioner  of  physic  in  Bankside, 
Southwark.  Who  is  to  tell,  after  this,  what 
rare  qualities  of  mind  may  coexist  with  stam- 
mering ignorance  and  a  plebeian  exterior  ? 

His  examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall  soon 
involved  him  in  an  additional  misery.  He 
had  no  clothes  in  which  he  could  venture  to 
appear  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  the 
grandees  of  the  profession.  He  opened  a 
negotiation  with  his  old  master,  Griffiths, 
who,  in  return  for  four  articles  contributed 
to  the  "  Monthly  Review"  of  December,  be- 
came security  to  a  tailor  for  the  requisite 
suit,  which  was  to  be  paid  for,  or  returned, 
on  a  stated  day.  The  stated  day  came,  and 
found  the  clothes  in  pawn,  and  the  four 
books  which  Griffiths  had  cent  him  to  re- 
view in  pledge  to  a  friend.  The  occasion 
which  reduced  him  to  this  breach  of  his 
work  was  the  arrest  of  the  landlord  of  his 
wretched  lodging,  to  whom  he  was  in  arrear. 
The  bookseller  sent  to  demand  the  goods  or 
their  value,  and,  as  Goldsmith  could  return 
neither,  Griffiths  wrote  him  word  that  he 
was  "  a  sharper  and  a  villain."  In  an  answer 
full  of  woe  the  miserable  debtor  begs  to  be 
consigned  to  a  gaol.  u  I  have  seen  it,"  he 
says,  "  inevitable  these  three  or  four  weeks, 
and,  by  heavens !  request  it  as  a  favor, — as 
a  favor  that  may  prevent  somewhat  more 
fatal."  He  denies  the  villany,  but  owns  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  imprudence,  and  of 
"  the  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably 
brings  with  it."  The  wrath  of  Griffiths  was 
appeased  by  Goldsmith  undertaking  to  fur- 
nish a  "  Life  of  Voltaire"  for  twenty  pounds, 
from  which  the  debt  was  to  be  subtracted. 
The  memoir,  which  was  finished  in  a  month, 
he  himself  called  "a  catchpenny,"  and  it  is 
certainly  unworthy  both  of  the  author  and 
the  subject.  Here  closed  for  ever  his  ill- 
starred  alliance  with  the  bookseller,  who  was 
the  first  to  start  him  in  his  literary  career, 
and  the  first  to  make  him  feel  the  bitter  bon- 
dage of  the  calling.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Forster 
relates,  retired  from  his  business  three  or 
four  years  later,  and  ended  by  keeping  two 
carriages,  and  attending  regularly  at  the 
meeting-house.  So  prosperous  and  pious  a 
gentleman  little  dreamt  that  he  was  to  be 
known  to  posterity  by  his  griping  insolence 
to  his  pauper  scribe. 

Goldsmith  said  of  himself  that  he  had  "  a 
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knack  of  hoping/'  but  tbe  multiplied  disas- 
ters which  followed  close  upon  one  another 
had  nearly  reduced  him  to  despair.  "I  have 
been  for  some  years/'  he  said,  in  the  affecting 
letter  to  Griffiths,  of  January,  1759,  "strug- 
gling with  a  wretched  being,  with  all  that 
contempt  which  indigence  brings  with  it, 
and  with  all  those  strong  passions  which 
make  contempt  insupportable.  What  then 
has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  ?  I  shall  at 
least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  such 
is  to  me  true  society."  "  You  scarcely  can 
conceive/1  he  wrote  to  his  brother  in  the 
February  following,  "  how  much  eight  years 
of  disappointment,  anguish,  and  study  have 
worn  me  down.  I  can  now  neither  partake 
of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to 
raise  its  jollity.  I  can  neither  laugh  nor 
drink;  have  'contracted  a  hesitating,  disa- 
greeable manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage 
that  looks  ill- nature  itself.  In  short,  I  have 
thought  myself  into  a  settled  melancholy, 
and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings 
with  it/'  It  was  through  the  very  excess  of 
the  darkness  which  had  gathered  around 
him  that  he  worked  his  way  into  day.  He 
ceased  to  indulge  in  the  tantalizing  expecta- 
tions which  had  balked  him  so  often,  and, 
without  further  distractions,  sullenly  re- 
signed himself  to  the  only  business  for  which 
he  was  fitted.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  en- 
tering the  Church,  he  would  soon  have  sunk 
in  the  eyes  of  the  parishioners  to  the  level  of 
his  clerk.  If  he  had  satisfied  the  examiners 
at  Surgeons'  Hall  that  be  could  set  a  bone, 
be  would  still,  we  may  be  sure,  have  been  a 
bungling  operator,  and  the  tormentor  of  his 
patients.  He  once  threatened,  when  Mrs. 
Sidebotham  rejected  his  advice,  and  adopted 
that  of  her  apothecary,  to  leave  off  prescrib- 
ing for  his  friends.  "  Do  so,  my  dear  Doctor/' 
replied  Beauclerk  ;  "  whenever  you  under- 
take to  kill,  let  it  be  only  your  enemies/' 
This  was  one  of  the  true  words  which  are 
spoken  in  jest.  Johnson  summed  up  the 
case  when  he  said  that  his  genius  was  great, 
but  his  knowledge  was  small  "  No  man/' 
he  remarked  again,  "  was  wiser  when  he  had 
a  pen  irf  his  hand,  or  more  foolish  when  he 
had  not."  He  had  never  been  a  student, 
and  he  had  not  that  aptitude  for  facts,  and 
that  tenacity  of  memory,  which  enables 
many  desultory  readers  to  furnish  their  minds 
without  steady  toil.  The  materials  for  this 
charming  compilations  were  hastily  gathered 
for  the  occasion,  and,  being  merely  trans- 
planted, as  Johnson  said,  from  one  place  to 
another  without  settling  in  his  mind,  be  was 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  his  own  books. 


Thus  in  common  things  he  was  below  medio- 
crity, and  he  was  driven  to  be  either  a  li- 
terary genius  or  nothing.  He  was  never 
any  judge  of  his  own  qualifications.  He 
volunteered  to  take  a  journey  to  copy  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Written  Mountains,  which 
had  baffled  every  traveller,  though  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  a  single  letter  of  any 
oriental  language  living  or  dead ;  and  he 
memorialized  Lord  Bute  to  send  him  out  to 
investigate  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  East, 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  the  improve- 
ments into  England,  though  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  and  would  have  brought  home  "  a 
grinding  barrow  that  was  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  streets  of  London,  and  fancy  he  had 
furnished  a  wonderful  improvement." 

Just  before  his  discomfiture  in  Surgeons' 
Hall  he  had  removed  to  a  lodging  in  a  pent- 
up  little  square,  now  levelled  with  the  ground, 
which,  embosomed  in  a  mass  of  buildings 
between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Old  Bailey, 
seemed  named  in  mockery  "  Green  Arbor 
Court,"  and  which  was  approached  by  a  steep 
flight  of  stone  stairs  called  "  Break-neck 
Steps."  The  houses  were  tall  and  tumbling, 
the  inhabitants  poor  and  filthy,  the  children 
over- many  and  over-noisy — in  Mr.  Forster's 
phrase,  **  a  squalid  and  squalling  colony."  In 
this  retreat  he  was  visited  by  Percy,  the 
well  known  editor  of  the  "  Rcliques,"  and 
after waids  Bishop  of  Dromore.  Goldsmith 
had  been  introduced  to  him  at  the  Temple 
Exchange  Coffee-house,  by  Dr.  Grainger, 
the  author  of  the  "  Sugar- cane,"  and  one  of 
the  contributors  to  Mr.  Griffiths'  4<  Monthly 
Review/*  and  Percy  had  detected  sufficient 
merit  beneath  the  unpromising  appearance  of 
his  new-made  acquaintance  to  think  him 
worth  a  call.  He  found  him,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  1 759,  engaged  upon  his  "  Enquiry, ' 
in  a  dirty  room,  with  only  a  single  chair, 
which  he  gave  up  to  his  visitor,  while  he  sat 
himself  in  the  window.  As  the  conversation 
was  proceeding,  a  ragged  little  girl  appeared 
at  the  door,  and,  dropping  a  curtsy  to  Gold- 
smith, said,  "  My  mamma  sends  her  compli- 
ments, and  begs  the  favor  of  you  to  lend 
her  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coals."  A  volume 
of  description  would  not  convey  a  more 
vivid  impression  of  the  society  of  "  Green 
Arbor  Court"  than  this  single  trait;  and 
ludicrous  as  is  the  incident,  the  respectful 
address  of  the  messenger  is  yet  a  pleasing 
proof  of  the  homage  which  was  paid  him 
by  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  square. 
I  The  most  complete  picture  which,  perhaps, 
I  we    possess  of  Grub-street  life  has  come 
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down  to  as  in  connection  with  Goldsmith. 
The  majority  of  distressed  authors  were  too 
obscure  to  find  a  biographer.  Those  of  the 
greater  pretentions  had  either  started  from  a 
respectable  position,  or  bad  quickly  reached 
a  higher  eminence.  A  single  unwieldy 
figure,  in  the  person  of  Johnson,  was  seen 
moving  for  years  among  the  crowd  of  ill- 
dressed,  ill-fed,  badly-lodged,  and  insulted 
tribe  who  provided  the  ephemeral  literature 
and  party  pamphlets  of  the  day,  but  main- 
taining in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  such  un- 
shaken fortitude,  such  lofty  principles,  and 
such  rugged  independence,  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  class  were  very  imperfectly 
shadowed  forth  in  him.  The  portrait  drawn 
by  Mr.  Forster  of  the  moral  heroism  and 
robust  benevolence  of  this  illustrious  man  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  episodes  in  his 
book.  Goldsmith,  on  the  contrary,  had  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  olass.  After  he  had 
acquired  celebrity,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
society  of  men  like  Burke,  Fox,  Reynolds, 
and  Beauclerk,  he  looked  back  with  regret 
upon  his  former  haunts.  "  In  truth,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  "  one  sacrifices  something  for 
the  sake  of  good  company,  for  here  I'm  shut 
out  of  several  places  where  I  used  to  piny 
the  fool  very  agreeably."  He  did  not  per- 
severe long  in  resisting  his  inclinations  out 
of  regard  to  appearances,  nor  did  he  ever 
get  clear  of  the  shifts  and  expedients  which 
attended  his  earlier  struggles.  He  was 
merely  destined  to  exhibit  in  his  single  per- 
Bon,  as  he  rose,  all  the  gradations  in  the  lot 
of  a  bookseller's  dependant,  from  the  poorest 
to  the  best-esteemed. 

At  the  commencement  of  April  appeared 
the  "  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe,"  upon  which  Percy  had 
found  him  engaged  in  the  preceding  month. 
If  the  work  were  to  be  judged  by  the  pro- 
mise held  out  in  the  title,  a  more  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory  production  hos  seldom  is- 
sued from  the  press.  Though  he  had  tra- 
velled through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
his  account  of  the  literature  in  these  coun- 
tries, to  which  he  devoted  distinct  chapters, 
was  so  extremely  meagre  that  it  really  con- 
veyed no  information  at  all.  He  enlarged 
but  a  very  little  more  on  the  books  and 
authors  of  England  and  France.  He  took 
up  the  paradox  that  the  decay  of  learning 
had  in  every  age  been  produced  by  criticism, 
and  stated  that  the  chief  design  of  his  Essay 
was  to  pursuade  people  to  write  what  they 
thought,  regardless  of  reviewers.  Yet  the 
bulk  of  his  treaties  had  no  relation  to  this 
position,  which  he  has  not  supported  by  any 


plausible  argument.  The  fact  is,  that  he  put 
his  private  life  into  his  books  beyond  any 
other  genius  whom  we  can  call  to  mind,  and 
he  had  not  derived  his  doctrines  from  a  sur- 
vey of  Europe,  but  from  his  personal  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Griffiths'  establishment.  It  is 
this,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleasing  style, 
and  some  scattered  observations  of  a  lively 
truth,  which  gives  an  interest  to  the  work,  in 
spite  of  its  imperfections  as  a  critical  and 
philosophio  disquisition.  He  had  seen  that 
the  praise  and  blame  of  the  "  Monthly  Re- 
view" were  dispensed  in  accordance  with  the 
mercantile  interests  and  vindictive  passions  of 
Griffiths.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  starving  scribblers  who 
hung  about  the  shop,  eager,  for  the  sake  of 
a  job,  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  master,  and 
who,  when  left  to  their  own  discretion,  mis- 
took railing  for  wit.  He  had  witnessed  the 
pain  which  their  censures  inflicted,  and  the 
injury  done  to  books  by  their  oracular  abuse. 
No  man,  nevertheless,  was  ever  written  down 
except  by  himself,  and  the  worst  that  the 
ablest  and  most  wrong  headed  critic  can  effect 
is  to  retard  for  a  little  space  a  reputation 
which  is  not  fully  formed,  or  to  shorten  the 
existence  of  some  flimsy  publication  which  if 
left  to  itself  would  die  a  natural  death. 
He  dwelt  with  equal  emphasis  upon  the 
wrongs  of  authors, — complained  of  the  con- 
tempt which  was  shown  to  them, — pointed 
out  the  evils  of  their  bondage  to  booksellers, 
— and  asked  the  great  to  renew  the  patron- 
age of  the  preceding  generation,  when  a 
dinner  with  Lord  Soraers,  procured  invita- 
tions to  Young  the  poet  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  These  opinions  were  natural  to  one 
who  judged  of  booksellers  from  Griffiths, — 
of  the  respect  paid  to  authors  from  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  the  ragged  tenant  in 
"Green  Arbor  Court," — and  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  countenance  of 

• 
the  nobility  by  the  number  of  feasts  which 

he  hoped  would  accrue  to  men  who  were  suf- 
fering, like  himself,  from  hunger  and  neglect. 
But  it  is  not  now,  nor,  probably,  was  it  then, 
in  the  power  of  any  Mr.  Griffiths  to  keep  an 
author  from  fame  who  had  the  talent  to  de- 
serve it ;  and  as  for  a  system  of  patronizing 
dinners,  it  has  two  fatal  objections, — that  it 
is  not  the  needy,  the  obscure,  and  the  strug- 
gling who  would  receive  the  invitations ; 
and  that  any  companionship  of  the  kind 
which  does  not  come  about  naturally  fiom 
personal  likings  or  sympathy  of  tastes,  is  a 
degradation  instead  of  an  honor. 

"  The  Enquiry"  attracted  little  attention. 
None  of  his  other  productions  in  the  first  nine 
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months  of  1750  have  been  identified,  except 
a  few  contributions  to  the  "  Critical  Review ;" 
but  in  October  he  is  found  exerting  himself 
with  unwonted  diligence,  furnishing  essays  to 
"  The  Busy-Body*and  "  The  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine," and  writing  the  whole  of  a  weekly 
paper   called    The  Bee,  which    alone   con- 
sisted  of  thirty-two  pages.     The  Bee  ex- 
?ired  after  a  brief  existence  of  eight  weeks, 
'hough  he  had  aimed  at  variety  in  his  sub- 
jects, there  was  a  uniformity  in  the  treatment, 
and  the  objection  made  in  "The  Monthly 
Review/'  that  "  the  observations  were  fre- 
quently trite  and  common/'  is  not  unfounded. 
The  best  portions  of  the  work  appear  to  us 
to  be  the  remarks  upon  acting,  and  on  the 
habits  of  the  spider.     Quantity  and  quality 
both  considered,  it  is  very  creditable  to  the 
fertility  of  his  mind,  the  readiness  of  his  pen, 
and  the  elegance  of  his   style.     He  must 
have  had  much  ado  to  keep  up  with  the 
press,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
a  visitor  one  evening  entered  the  lodging  in 
Green  Arbor  Court,  turned  the  key  of  the 
door,  commenced  upbraidings,  which  were 
followed  by  a  three  hours'  silence,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  came  forth  in  good  humor, 
and  ordered  in  a  supper  from  a  neighboring 
tavern,  to  reward  the  poor  author,  who  had 
just  completed  his  arrears  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  his  employer.     In  later  days,  he  was 
a  rapid  composer,  and  whole  quires  of  his 
Histories  and    "  Animated  Nature"  flowed 
from  his  pen  with  such  facility,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Percy,  he  had  seldom  occasion 
to  correct  a  single  word.     "  Ah,"  said  he  to 
Mr.  Cradock,  who  was  anxiously  weighing 
phrases,  "  think  of  me  who  must  write  a 
volume  a  month."    But,  at  this  earlier  pe- 
riod, he  had  an  inconvenient  propensity  to 
linger  over  his  work.    "  I  could  not  suppress 
ray  lurking  passion  for  applause,"  he  makes 
George  Primrose  (who  is  the  alias  of  Oliver 
Goldumith)  say,  "  but  usually  consumed  that 
time  in   efforts    after  excellence,   when   it 
hould  have  been  more  advantageously  em- 
V>yed  in  the  diffusive  productions  of  fruitful 
Miocrity.     The  public  were  more  import- 
aV  enoptoyed  than   to  observe  the  easy 
81  licity  of  my  style,  or  the  harmony  of  my 
P  ^s.     Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown  off 
'ion.     All  wrote  better,  because  they 
.aster  than  I."     It  was  to  this  very 
his  DrVcn.8eetted  at  the  outset  to  curtail 
,   /^without  advancing  his  reputation, 
The  nof^  mucn  of  his  subsequent  fame. 
accompli0  Klean.  knowledge  is  a  common 
the  powe!11^  wn*cn  *s  shared  by  the  dull ; 
1        clothe  it  in  felicitous  language 


is  an  exceptional  gift,  and  as  justly  prized  as 
it  is  rare.  The  fault,  or  rather  the  misfor- 
tune, of  Goldsmith,  is,  that  his  necessities 
seldom  allowed  him  to  take  care  enough — 
that  incongruous  words,  careless  phrases, 
and  weak  and  slovenly  sentences,  blot  his 
beautiful  prose. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1760,  appeared 
the  opening  number  of  the  "  British  Maga- 
zine, a  monthly  publication,  edited  by  Dr. 
Smollett;  and  on  the  12th  the  "Public 
Ledger,"  a  daily  newspaper,  which  was 
8  tar  ted  by  Mr.  Newberry,  the  bookseller. 
Goldsmith  was  invited  to  contribute  to  both. 
He  furnished  about  twenty  essays  to  the 
magazine,  and  for  the  newspaper  he  wrote 
his  well  known  "  Citizen  of  the  World."  He 
usually  provided  two  letters  a  week,  and  for 
these  he  was  paid  a  guinea  apiece.  They 
soon  attracted  a  certain  degree  of  attention ; 
but  we  infer  from  his  own  later  language 
on  the  little  notice  which  his  essays  ob- 
tained, that  their  popularity  was  not  great. 
"  Whenever  I  write  anything,"  he  ludicrously 
said  to  Johnson  at  some  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  publication  of  "The  Traveller," 
"  the  public  make  a  point  to  know  nothing 
about  it."  The  plan  which  Goldsmith 
adopted  in  "The  Citizen  of  the  World" 
of  introducing  an  Oriental,  commenting  upon 
manners  so  different  from  his  own  had  been 
frequently  tried,  and  in  the  case  of  Montes- 
quieu with  distinguished  success.  The  ab- 
surdity of  usages  which  only  appear  rational 
because  they  are  familiar,  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  they  are  described  by  a  stran- 
ger with  the  wonder  of  novelty.  .  This  happy 
artifice  comes  to  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
Goldsmith.  His  Chinese  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  Englishman  ;  and,  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  make  him  speak  in  char- 
acter, the  failure  is  complete.  It  is  simply 
as  a  collection  of  light  papers  upon  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  duv  that  the  work  must  be 
regarded.  As  in  all  his  speculations,  there 
is  much  that  is  commonplace  ;  but  he  skims 
pleasantly  over  the  surface  of  things,  gives 
picturesque  sketches  of  the  men  he  met  and 
the  haunts  he  frequented,  and  intermingles 
observations  which,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  kindly  nature.  The 
series,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
three  letters,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
about  the  middle  of  1761,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  two  small  volumes  at  the  beginning 
of  1702. 

In  the  gracefully  told  story  of  the  "  Man 
in  Black,"  which  derives  additional  interest 
from  its  being  in  the  main  an  epitome  of  the 
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life  of  the  essayist  himself,  he  talks  of  bis 
improvident  generosity,  and  .  his  discovery 
that  the  way  to  assist  the  needy  was  first  to 
secure  independence.  "  My  immediate  care, 
therefore,"  he  says,  "  was  to  leave  my  pre- 
sent habitation,  and  make  an  entire  reforma- 
tion in  my  conduct  and  behavior."  He  re- 
moved, accordingly,  towards  the  close  of 
1700,  into  better  lodgings  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  but  the  reformation  in 
his  conduct  did  not  ensue.  In  every  thing 
which  he  wrote  at  this  period,  he  dwells 
upon  the  superiority  of  economy  and  justice 
over  the  misplaced  liberality  which  puts  the 
donor  into  the  indigent  circumstances  of  the 
person  he  relieves,  for  he  had  been  smarting 
from  the  effects  of  discharging  the  debts  of 
others  with  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  defray  his  own.  In  furtherance  of 
his  design,  he  boasted  that  he  had  exchanged 
his  free  and  open  manner  for  a  close,  sus- 
picious air,  and  that  he  was  now  on  his  guard 
against  the  needy  sharpers  who,  instead  of 
picking  his  pockets,  prevailed  on  him  to 
empty  them  of  his  own  accord  into  their 
hands.  But  he  rightly  called  himself  a  mere 
machine  of  pity,  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  slightest  exhibition  of  real  or  fictitious 
distress,  and,  however  knowing  his  looks,  his 
power  to  see  through  the  clumsiest  fraud 
was  on  a  par  with  his  firmness.  He  seems 
to  have  smiled  at  his  own  impotent  resolu- 
tions in  the  moment  of  forming  them.  <(  One 
of  the  most  heroic  actions  I  ever  performed," 
says  the  Man  in  Black,  "  and  for  which  I 
shall  praise  myself  as  long  as  I  live,  was  the 
refusing  half-a-crown  to  an  old  acquaintance 
at  the  time  when  he  wanted  it  and  I  had  it 
to  spare."  This  does  not  promise  much  con- 
stancy in  the  course,  and  no  indication  ever 
appeared  that  he  had  left  his  improvidence 
or  his  simplicity  in  his  Green  Arbor  Court 
lodging.  Among  other  good  deeds,  he  re- 
membered the  landlady  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  supplied  her  from  time  to  time  with 
food  from  his  table,  and  frequently  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  old  one- chaired  apartment 
to  cheer  and  assist  her. 

In  evidence  of  his  progress  in  detecting 
imposition,  we  are  told  that  one  Pilkington, 
who  had  long  preyed  upon  the  easiness  of 
his  nature,  and  had  exasperated  him  by  his 
conduct,  burst  into  his  room  in  ecstacies  of 
joy.  He  apologized  for  the  liberty,  but  his 
fortune  was  made,  and  he  could  not  resist 
hurrying  to  impart  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
best  and  earliest  benefactor.  The  Duchess 
of  Manchester  had  a  mania  for  white  mice. 
She  possessed  a  pair,  and  for  years  had  been 


offering  enormous  sums  for  a  second.  Pil- 
kington had  commissioned  a  friend  in  India 
to  send  him  two  from  the  East ;  they  were 
now  iu  the  river  on  board  die  good  ship 
"Earl  of  Chatham,"  and,  in  proof  of  his 
story,  he  pulled  out  the  letter  advising  him 
of  their  despatch.  Nothing  stood  between 
him  and  independence  except  the  want  of  a 
suitable  cage  in  which  to  present  them,  and 
he  could  no  more  raise  the  two  guineas  for 
the  purpose  than  pay  off  the  national  debt. 
Goldsmith  protested  that  a  single  half-guinea 
was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  "  Ay,"  says 
Pilkington,  "  but  you  have  a  watch  :  if  you 
could  let  me  have  that,  I  could  pawn  it  across 
the  way  for  two  guineas,  and  be  able  to  repay 
you  with  heart-felt  gratitude  in  a  few  days." 
Pilkington  must  have  resolved  to  have  his 
jest  as  well  as  his  guineas,  when  he  made 
poor  Oliver  the  dupe  of  so  gross  a  hoax. 
Two  years  elapsed,  when  he  suddenly  reap- 
peared in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication  at  Gold- 
smith's rooms,  and  greeted  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  familiar  friendship,  at  the  unlucky 
moment  when  Tophara  Beauclerk  and  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe  were  honoring  him  with  their 
company,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  seem  inti- 
mate with  the  vulgar  and  disreputable  im- 
porter of  white  mice.  Pilkington  had  come 
to  pay,  not  the  guineas,  but  the  "  heart-felt 
gratitude."  "Here,  my  dear  friend,"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  pulled  a  couple  of 
little  parcels  out  of  his  pocket,  "is  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  tea  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
for,  though  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present 
to  return  you  the  two  guineas,  you  nor  any 
man  else  shall  ever  have  it  to  say  that  I  want 
gratitude."  Oliv.er,  roused  to  anger,  bid  him 
begone,  and  he  departed,  carrying  his  tea 
ana  sugar  with  him.  They  never  met  again ; 
but  when  Pilkington  was  dying,  a  messenger 
took,  says  Mr.  t  oreter,  "  to  the  poor  starv- 
ing creature's  death-bed  a  guinea  from  Mr. 
Goldsmith." 

Mr.  Cooke,  who  relates  the  anecdote  of 
the  white  mice,  has  coupled  with  it  another 
illustration  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  hi' 
friend.     He  appeared  late  and  hungry  at 
club,  and,  having  eaten  no  dinner,  ordered 
dish  of  mutton  chops  for  supper.     His  cf 
panions,  to  balk  his  eager  appetite,  cr 
their  chairs  from  the  table  on  the  appear® 
of  the  dish,  and  gave  sundry  sympW 
disgust.     Goldsmith  asked  anxiously  *y~ 
thing  was  the  matter  with  the  cho/     u 
they  evaded  the  question,  and  it  £   °  J 
with  much  pressing  that  they  verf  S  ** 
to  tell  him  that  the  smell  was  off%ujc£|e 
rang  the  bell,  covered  the  waiter,  "        ? 
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caught  up  the  jest,  with  abuse,  and,  for  a 
punishment,  insisted,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  company,  that  the  man  should  eat  the 
horrible  viands  himself.  A  fresh  supper  was 
prepared  for  Oliver,  who,  60on  regretting 
the  vengeance  he  had  taken,  ordered  "a 
dram  for  the  poor  waiter,  who  might  other- 
wise get  sick  from  #o  nauseating  a  meal." 
What  wild  tales  of  things  beyong  his  imme- 
diate cognizance  would  not  a  man  believe 
who  smelt  the  dish  beneath  his  nose  by  the 
assertions  of  his  friends  ! 

In  the  lodging  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Gold- 
smith, on  the  31st  of  May,  1761,  received  for 
the  first  time  to  supper  the  great  Samuel  John- 
son. Percy,  who  brought  about  the  meeting, 
called  for  the  sage,  and  found  him  in  a  trim 
unlike  what  he  had  ever  witnessed  before, — 
his  clothes  new  and  his  wig  nicely  powdered. 
Marvelling  why  the  negligent  Johnson  should 
dress  himself  with  such  courtly  care  to  visit 
an  indigent  author  in  his  humble  apartment, 
Percy  ventured  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  re- 
ceived for  reply, — "Why,  sir,  I  hear  that 
Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justi- 
fies his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
by  quoting  my  practice,  and  I  am  desirous 
this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example." 
An  addiction  to  foppery  had  been  the  former 
as  it  was  the  subsequent  weakness  of  Oliver. 
In  Ireland  he  got  the  reputation  of  attempt- 
ing to  dazzle  his  bishop  by  a  pair  of  scarlet 
breeches  ;  in  Edinburgh,  as  we  learn  from  a 
tailor's  bill  which  Mr.  rorster  has  recovered, 
he  wore  "  rich  sky-blue  satin,"  "  fine  sky- 
blue  shalloon,"  and  '"silver  hat- lace;"  on 
settling  in  London,  he  was  met  by  an  old 
schoolfellow  in  a  tarnished  suit  of  green  and 
gold ;  when  his  reputation  was  established, 
a  waiting-woman  at  a  house  where  he  visited 
remembered  him  chiefly  by  the  ludicrous 
ostentation  with  which  he  showed  off  his 
cloak  and  cane ;  and  when  he  was  with  a 
party  of  celebrities,  such  as  Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds, Garrick,  and  Murphy,  "he  strutted 
about  bragging  of  his  bloom-colored  coat," 
nnd  announcing  that  his  tailor,  Mr.  Filby, 
had  begged  to  be  recommended  when  ad- 
miring spectators  asked  who  made  his  clothes. 
From  the  retort  of  Johnson  that  Mr.  Filby 
was  thinking  of  the  crowd  which  would  be 
attracted  by  the  strange  hue  of  the  cloth, 
and  of  the  credit  he  should  get  for  producing 
a  reputable  garment  out  of  so  absurd  a  color, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  even  for  those  gayer- 
dressing  days  it  was  ridiculously  gaudy.  It 
was,  therefore,  from  no  indifference  to  appear- 
ances that  for  a  brief  interval  he  resigned  him- 
self to  a  sordid  style  of  dress.    His  pockets 


were  empty,  his  credit  nothing,  and,  making 
a  virtue  of*  necessity,  he  was  glad  to  justify 
the  meanness  of  his  attire  by  the  example  of 
Johnson.  The  year  1762  found  him  still 
working  upon  a  variety  of  compilations  for 
Mr.  Newberry,  of  whom  he  said  that  "  he 
was  the  patron  of  more  distressed  authors 
than  any  man  of  his  time,"  and  a  distressed 
author  now  and  ever  after  vas  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. On  one  occasion  this  patron  paid 
him  twenty  guineas — "  a  sum,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  so  little  used  to  receive  in  a  lump,  that 
I  felt  myself  under  the  embarrassment  of 
Captain  Brazen  in  the  play,  whether  I  should 
build  a  privateer  or  a  playhouse  with  the 
money.  The  embarrassment  which  quickly 
followed  was  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  he 
had  constant  recourse  to  Mr.  Newberry  for 
loans.  "  These  paltry  advances,"  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  admirably  remarks,  in  language  which 
ought  to  sink  into  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  makes  literature  his  profession,  "  are  a 
hopeless  entanglement.  They  bar  freedom 
of  judgment  on  anything  proposed,  and  es- 
cape is  felt  to  be  impossible.  Some  days — 
some  weeks,  perhaps — Lave  been  lost  in  idle- 
ness or  illness  ;  the  future  becomes  a  mort- 
gage to  the  past,  every  hour  has  its  want 
forestalled  upon  the  labor  of  the  succeeding 
hour,  and  Gulliver  lies  bound  in  Lilliput." 

This  was  the  period  of  the  Cock-lane 
ghost.  A  clerk  in  a  public  office,  prohibited 
by  the  law  from  marrying  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife,  lived  with  her  in  concubinage. 
She  died  of  the  small-pox  in  the  early  part 
of  1700,  bequeathing  her  property,  which 
was  about  a  hundred  pounds,  to  her  lover. 
They  had  previously  lodged  in  Cock-lane 
with  one  Parsons,  a  parish  clerk,  who  bor- 
rowed money  of  his  tenant,  and,  being  una- 
ble or  unwilling  to  defray  the  debt,  he  was 
sued  by  his  creditor.  The  grudge  which 
rankled  in  the  mind  of  Parsons  found  vent 
upon  the  death  of  the  woman,  and  he  set 
his  daughter,  a  girl.of  twelve,  to  assert  that 
she  had  seen  her  ghost,  and  to  counterfeit 
noises  which  were  supposed  to  come  from 
the  "  perturbed  spirit."  The  final  result  to 
which  the  device  tended  was,  that  the  ghost 
was  to  knock,  twice  for  a  negative  and  once 
for  an  affirmative,  and  by  this  means  to  indi- 
cate that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  her 
paramour,  and  wished  him  hanged.  The 
sensation  excited  by  the  farce  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1762  was  immense.  The 
Duke  of  York,  Lord  Hertford,  Lady  North- 
umberland, Lady  Mary  Coke,  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  went  together  in  a  hackney-coach,  and, 
though  it  rained  in  torrents,  found  the  lane 
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full  of  people,  and  tbe  house  so  crammed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  in  till  somebody 
recognized  the  Duke.  While  the  phrensy 
was  proceeding,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  conjunction 
with  other  persons  of  eminence,  investi- 
gated the  story.  The  ghost  had  never  made 
a  sign  except  when  the  girl  was  present  and 
in  bed,  and,  the  Doctor  obliging  her  to  place 
her  hands  above  the  clothes,  the  noises 
ceased.  The  spirit  having  very  incautiously 
promised  to  strike  her  own  coffin,  which  was 
in  the  church  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  vault,  and  called 
upon  her  in  vain  to  keep  her  word.  The 
exposure  was  complete,  and  Johnson  drew 
up  a  statement  of  the  particulars,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  the  newspapers.  The  Doctor 
himself  always  spoke  of  his  share  in  detect- 
ing the  cheat  with  much  satisfaction,  but 
many,  with  Churchill  at  their  head,  laughed 
at  him  for  thinking  it  worth  a  serious  refuta- 
tion. Parsons,  for  his  infamous  attempt  to 
procure  the  death  of  his  former  lodger  by  a 
judicial  murder,  was  three  times  set  in  the 
pillory  at  the  end  of  Cock-lane,  and  imprison- 
ed for  a  year.  The  mob,  who  were  more 
ready  "  to  take  the  ghost's  word"  than  to 
listen  to  Johnson's  reasoning,  sympathized 
with  Parsons,  and  collected  a  subscription 
for  him.  An  incident  which  for  weeks  and 
weeks  was  the  talk  of  the  town  promised  to 
prove  a  popular  topic,  and,  by  an  extant 
receipt  for  three  guineas  paid  by  Newberry, 
Goldsmith  was  known  to  have  produced  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  The  supposed 
piece,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mystery  Re- 
vealed," has  been  lately  discovered,  and  is 
republished  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  Gold- 
smith's works. 

Shortly  after  Johnson  had  laid,  and  Gold- 
smith chronicled,  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  the 
worn-out  author  visited  Tun  bridge  and  Bath 
for  his  health.  The  king  of  the  latter  place, 
the  notorious  Beau  Nash,  had  died  the  vear 
before,  and  Goldsmith  took  advantage  of  the 
event  to  write  his  Life.  He  speaks  in  many 
passages  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
him ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  when 
or  where  the  meeting  occurred,  it  is  either 
a  fact,  or  he  must  have  received  a  considerable 
assistance  from  the  friends  of  the  Beau.  The 
literal  report  of  the  conversation,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  dramatic,  and  of  itself 
conveys  a  perfect  picture  of  the  man,  toge- 
ther with  the  details  of  his  habits  and  man- 
ners, could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
familiar  associate.  The  merit  of  the  bio- 
graphy is  less  as  a  piece  of  composition,  a 
particular  in  which  it  is  very  unequal,  than 


as  a  vivid  portrait  of  the  vanities,  the  follies, 
the  vices,  and,  what  was  a  redeeming  trait, 
the  charities  of  this  poor  slave  and  arbiter  of 
fashion.  He  has  neither  exalted  nor  carica- 
tured him.  He  describes  him  as  what  he 
was — "  a  weak  man  governing  weaker  sub- 
jects," frivolous,  insipid,  petulant,  and  boast- 
ful, without  steady  principles  or  the  lighter 
talents.  People  bore  with  his  dominion 
because  he  was  a  useful  manager  of  their 
amusements,  and  because  they  were  con- 
scious that  they  paid  him  but  a  mock  res- 
pect. Goldsmith  received  for  this  biogra- 
phy, which  is  of  considerable  length,  only 
fourteen  guineas. 

At  the  end  of  1762,  Goldsmith,  urged,  we 
suppose,  by  the  necessity  for  fresher  air  and 
more  active  exercise,  hired,  in  addition  to  his 
London  lodging,  country  apartments  in  Isling- 
ton from  a  friend  of  Newberry's,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Fleming.  To  secure  the  landlady  her 
dues,  and  to  protect  Goldsmith  fiom  the 
effects  of  his  own  prodigality,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  bookseller  should  pay  the  board  and 
lodging  quarterly,  and  deduct  it  from  the 
literary  earnings  of  his  author.  What  little 
money  Oliver  fingered  was  doled  out  to  him 
in  small  sums  of  from  one  to  two  guineas  at 
a  time.  No  better  arrangement  could  be 
made  for  a  man,  who,  in  his  own  words, 
was  careless  of  the  future,  and  intent  upon 
enjoying  the  present ;  but  even  this  precau- 
tion, after  a  short  trial,  proved  insufficient  to 
ward  off  the  old  distresses.  In  the  mean- 
while, besides  writing  sundry  miscellanies,  he 
was  busy  upon  a  "  History  of  England"  for 
the  young,  in  a  series  of  letters.  Ilia  mode 
of  compiling  was  to  spend  his  morning  in 
reading  such  a  portion  of  Hume,  Rapin,  and 
sometimes  Kennet,  as  would  furnish  matter 
for  a  single  chapter.  He  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  day  with  his  friends,  and 
and  when  he  went  up  to  bed  wrote  off  his 
forenoon  preparations  with  the  same  facility 
as  a  common  letter.  With  such  a  system 
there  could  be  no  deep  research,  comprehen- 
sive views,  or  profound  thought.  Nor  does 
he  pretend  to  anything  of  the  kind.  His 
aim  was  to  produce  a  pleasing  transparent 
narrative,  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  Tbe 
"  Letters"  appeared  in  1764  as  from  a  '•  No- 
bleman to  his  Son,"  and  were  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  first  Lord  Littleton,  whose  stiff 
and  heavy  composition  had  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  easy  and  often  careless  style 
of  Goldsmith.  The  sale  of  the  book  was 
rapid,  and,  though  superficial  and  inaccurate, 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  favorite. 

Newberry's    payments   exceeding  Gold- 
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smith's  earnings,  the  advances  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  landlady's  bills  were  left  undis- 
charged. She  was  a  woman  in  whom  reso- 
lution was  unmixed  with  tenderness,  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  arrears  were  of  short 
continuance,  she  arrested  him  at  the  close  of 
1764  for  her  rent.  When  Bos  well  expressed 
his  wonder  that  he  who  had  obtained  the  title 
of  the  "  great  moralist"  should  be  kind  to  a 
man  of  very  bad  character,  Goldsmith  replied 
— "  He  has  now  become  miserable,  and  that 
insures  the  protection  of  Johnson."  It  was 
to  this  steady  friend  of  the  miserable  that  he 
had  recourse  in  his  present  dilemma,  and 
when  the  messenger  returned  be  brought 
with  him  a  guinea  and  the  assurance  that 
the  moralist  would  soon  follow.  Johnson 
found  him  in  a  violent  passion,  the  guinea 
changed,  and  a  bottle  of  Medjeira  and  a  glass 
before  him.  As  they  talked  of  the  means 
of  extricating  him  from  his  difficulties,  Gold- 
smith produced  a  novel  he  had  composed  in 
his  snatches  of  leisure,  and  Johnson,  after 
glancing  his  eye  through  its  pages,  sallied 
ont  and  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds  to  James 
Newberry,  the  nephew  of  the  bookseller 
with  whom  we  are  already  familiar.  Oliver 
paid  his  rent,  rated  the  landlady,  and  left 
her  lodgings.  Johnson  thought  himself  that 
the  novel  would  meet  with  but  moderate 
success,  and  Newberry's  opinion  of  it  was 
not  sufficiently  high  to  induce  him  to  print 
it.  A  manuscript  which  was  among  the 
most  precious  ever  penned  was  thrown  aside 
for  the  present,  and  half  of  Goldsmith's 
immortality  lay  exposed  to  the  accidents 
which  grow  out  of  negligence. 

But  the  day  was  now  come  when  he  was  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  gain  that  station 
among  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  for  which 
he  had  pined  so  long.  "The  Traveller," 
which  he  had  commenced  nine  years  before 
when  he  was  abroad,  and  which  he  had  brood- 
ed over  at  intervals  with  fond  solicitude,  was 
at  last  ready  for  the  press.  In  1758,  when  he 
was  young  in  authorship,  he  told  his  brother 
Henry  that  poetry  was  easier  to  produce  than 
prose,  which  can  only  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  be  was  not  then  the  ready  writer  of 
Erose  which  he  quickly  became,  for  to  the 
ist  he  composed  poetry  with  singular  slow- 
ness. He  used  to  say  that  he  had  been  four 
or  five  years  in  gathering  the  incidents  of 
his  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  two  years  were 
spent  in  the  process  of  versifying  what  he 
had  gleaned.  Nobody  would  have  guessed, 
when  "  The  Traveller"  appeared  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1764,  what  months  of  toil  lay 
hid  in  that  little  pamphlet  of  verse,  which 


seemed  as  if  it  had  flowed  from  the  author's 
mind  with  the  same  facility  that  it  fell  from 
the  reader's  tongue.  But  the  labor  had  not 
been  greater  than  the  reward.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  crept  into  reputation,  and  was  equal- 
ly admired  by  the  many  and  the  discriminat- 
ing few.  Johnson  declared  that  there  had 
been  no  such  price  since  the  time  of  Pope, 
and  Fox  said  later  that  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  poema  in  the  English  language.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  which  combines  an  equal 
amount  of  ease  and  polish — which  preserves 
a  juster  medium  between  negligence  and 
constraint.  The  sentiments  and  language 
are  of  the  same  mild  and  equable  cast.  There 
are  no  bold  flights  of  fancy,  no  daring  meta- 
phors, no  sublime  ideas  or  penetrating  max- 
ims. The  charm  is  in  the  happy  selection  of 
the  particulars  which  compose  his  pictures  of 
men  and  nature  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  almost  unvarying  ele- 
gance, and  often  the  exquisite  felicity  of  the 
language  in  which  these  particulars  are  em- 
bodied. Many  single  lines  are  unsurpassed 
for  gentle  beauty  of  expression,  and  for  the 
distinctness  of  the  image  which  they  place 
before  the  mind.  He  excels,  too,  in  those 
artifices  of  style  by  which  the  repetition  of 
words  and  phrases  adds  melody  and  force. 
His  verse  is  pitched  in  the  key  which  suits 
with  the  general  spirit  of  his  poetry.  It  is 
less  resounding  than  that  of  Johnson,  but  it 
has  sufficient  fulness  of  tone,  and  is  all  but 
uniformly  musical.*     For  this  delightful  pro- 


*  "There  is  not,"  said  Langton,  "  a  bad  line  in 
that  poem  of  the  Traveller ;  not  one  of  Dryden's 
careless  verses. "  He  must  have  forgotten  the  last 
line  of  the  following  couplet,  which  ought  to  have 
been  intolerable  to  the  fine  ear  of  Goldsmith : 

"  As  different  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given, 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even." 

The  passage  cost  him  considerable  trouble,  for  he 
expunged  the  version  which  stands  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, and  the  couplet  we  have  quoted  makes  part  of 
the  second  attempt.  The  few  additions  he  owed  to 
Johnson  are  excellent,  and  one  line  especially,  which 
he  introduced  into  Goldsmith's  description  of  the 
wanderer  lost  in  the  forest,  and  dreading  destruc- 
tion from  Indiana  or  wild  beasts,  is  admirable  for 
its  terseness,  its  melody,  and  the  vivid  picture  which 
it  presents  of  a  man  struggling  between  terror  and 
fatigue. 

"  There  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  ttop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine." 

The  expression  in  the  last  of  these  lines  is  affected, 
and  a  few  more  exceptions  could  be  found  to  Lang- 
ton's  remark. 
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duction,  which  he  had  been  nine  years  in 
bringing  to  maturity,  and  which  passed 
through  nine  editions  during  his  life,  he 
received  of  Mr.  Newberry  twenty  guineas. 
Whether  he  received  to  himself  any  further 
share  of  the  pro6ts  is  uncertain ;  but  we  ques- 
tion if  an  obscure  author,  which  he  then  was, 
would  obtain  a  larger  equivalent  in  the  pre- 
sent day  for  the  copyright  of  a  poem  of  the 
same  length  and  merit.  It  is  the  success  of 
the  publication  which  makes  the  sum  appear 
small,  while  Newberry  had  to  consider  the 
risk  of  loss  as  well  as  the  chance  of  gain. 
Johnson  got  but  ten  guineas  for  bis  "  Lon- 
don," and  only  five  more  for  his  "  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes." 

"  The  Traveller"  was  inscribed  to  the  bro- 
ther to  whom  the  first  sketch  was  sent  from 
Switzerland,  and  who  is  addressed  in  the 
opening  lines  of  the  poem  in  as  magical  lan- 
gunge  as  was  ever  dictated  by  genius  and 
affection  combined.  Henry  Goldsmith  waa 
seven  years  older  than  Oliver,  and  something 
of  the  respect  which  would  be  paid  to  a  pa- 
rent seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  frater- 
nal love  of  the  younger  ;  for  not  only  in  his 
public  dedication,  but  in  a  private  letter,  he 
calls  him  "  Dear  Sir.'9  He  soon  afterwards 
gave  a  proof  of  his  attachment.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland — the  Eail  of  North- 
umberland— hearing  that  the  author  of  "The 
Traveller"  was  a  native  of  that  country,  sent 
for  him,  and  offered  to  promote  his  advance- 
ment, to  which  Goldsmith  replied  that  he 
had  a  brother,  a  clergyman,  who  stood  in 
need  of  help.  "As  for  myself,"  said  Oliver 
to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
outer  room,  "  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for 
support ;  they  are  my  best  friends,  and  I  am 
not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others."  He 
was  feeling  then  the  first  flush  of  satisfaction 
from  the  increased  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  bv  the  trade,  and  the  more  liberal 
offers  which  came  thick  upon  him  ;  but  the 
power  of  his  name  only  served  in  the  end  to 
increase  his  embarrassments.  He  employed 
it  to  raise  larger  sums  and  contract  more 
numerous  obligations,  while  the  money  was 
quickly  spent  and  the  obligations  remained. 
In  the  compassion  which  is  excited  by  the 
distresses  of  Goldsmith,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  many  of  them  were  the  result 
of  his  own  misconduct;  and  we  fear,  if  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  were  struck,  it 
would  be  found  at  the  close  that  in  money 
dealings  he  had  been  guilty  of  greater  in- 
justice to  others  than  had  ever  been  com- 
mitted against  himself. 

In  1763  was  established  what  many  years 


later  received  the  title  of  the  "  Literary 
Club,"  but  which  at  first  was  called  the 
"  Turk's  Head  Club,"  from  the  name  of  the 
tavern  where  it  met.*  It  was  settled  by  its 
founders,  Johnson  and  Reynolds,  that  it 
should  consist  of  such  men  that,  if  only  two 
of  them  attended,  they  should  have  the  abil- 
ity to  entertain  one  another.  Goldsmith  was 
among  the  nine  original  members,  and  owed 
this  honor  to  the  influence  and  recommend- 
ation of  Johnson,  who  in  the  same  year  said 
of  him  to  Boswell,  ,c  He  is  one  of  the  first 
men  we  now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a 
very  worthy  man  too.  He  has  been  loose  in 
his  principles,  but  he  is  coming  right.9'  Bat 
this  opinion  of  bis  literary  attainments  waa 
that  of  Johnson  himself,  and  not  of  the 
world.  What  he  had  hitherto  written  had 
been  published  anonymously ,  and,  if  Haw- 
kins is  to  be  believed,  when  he  was  mention- 
ed for  the  club,  the  notion  prevailed  that  he 
was, a  mere  bookseller's  drudge,  incapable  of 
anything  higher  than  translating  or  compil- 
ing. Admitted  at  first  upon  sufferance,  he 
was  now  become,  by  the  publication  of  his 
poem,  among  the  ornaments  of  the  society. 
The  attention  be  began  to  receive  is  shown 
in  his  amusing  and  characteristic  speech  when 
Kelly  introduced  himself  to  him  at  the  Tem- 
ple Exchange  Coffeehouse,  and  asked  him  to 
dinner.  "  I  would  with  pleasure,"  said  Gold- 
smith, "  accept  your  kind  invitation,  but,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  boy,  my  '  Tra- 
veller' has  found  me  a  home  in  so  many 
places,  that  I  am  engaged,  I  believe,  three 
days.  Let  me  see — to-day  I  dine  with  Ed- 
mund Burke,  to-morrow  with  Dr.  Nugent, 
and  the  next  day  with  Topham  Beauclerk ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  ril  do  for  you,  Til  dine 
with  you  Saturday."  About  the  same  time 
Lloyd,  the  friend  of  Churchill,  accosted  him 
in  a  tavern,  and,  claiming  his  acquaintance  as 
a  brother  poet,  invited  him  to  a  supper- party 
in  the  evening.  Long  after  midnight  Gold- 
smith heard  the  voice  of  his  host  in  alterca- 
tion with  a  man  in  the  passage,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  the  support  of  bis  new  friend,  found 
that  the  landlord  of  the  house,  to  whom 
Lloyd  was  already  in  debt,  was  refusing  to 
trust  him  for  the  reckoning.  "  Pho,  pho,  my 
dear  boy  !"  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  "  let's  have 
no  more  words  about  the  matter ;"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  landlord  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  his  pledge  for  the  amount.  "  Most  cer- 
tainly, Doctor,"  said  the  man,  "  and  for  aa 

•  The  most  accurate  and  complete  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Literary  Club  which  has  yet 
appeared  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Mr. 
Forster. 
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much  more  as  you  like."  "  Why,  then,"  re- 
joined Lloyd,  "  send  in  another  cast  of  wine, 
and  add  it  to  the  bill."  With  this  bill  the 
landlord  presented  himself  in  due  course  at 
Goldsmith's  door,  and  he  discovered  too  late 
that  the  evening's  entertainment  had  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  been  at  his  expense. 

Among  other  effects  of  his  growing  fame, 
it  was  now  that  he  resolved  his  dress  should 
be  worthy  of  bis  reputation,  and  he  appear- 
ed in  purple  silk  smallclothes,  a  scarlet  great- 
coat, and  a  physician's  wig.  He  carried  a 
gold-headed  cane,  the  badge  of  his  calling,  in 
his  hand,  and  a  sword,  which  was  never  com- 
bined with  this  professional  symbol,  hung  at 
his  tide.  The  weapon  was  so  disproportion- 
ed  to  his  diminutive  stature  that  a  coxcomb 
who  passed  him  in  the  Strand  called  to  his 
companion  "  to  look  at  that  fly  with  a  long 
pin  stuck  through  it."  Goldsmith  not  only 
descended  to  a  retort,  and  cautioned  the  pas- 
sengers against  that  "  brace  of  pickpockets," 
but  stepped  from  the  footpath  into  the  road- 
way, half- drew  his  sword,  and  invited  the 
jester  to  a  mortal  combat.  The  fops  slunk 
away  amid  the  hootings  of  the  spectators ; 
and  the  story  has  been  told  as  an  instance  of 
the  manly  valor  of  Goldsmith.  Such  a  va- 
poring challenge  in  a  crowded  street  where  a 
duel  was  impossible  seems  to  us  to  be  only  a 
proof  of  his  extreme  indiscretion. 

Goldsmith,  in  the  early  part  of  1764,  left 
his  town  lodging  in  Wine-Office  Court,  for 
Garden  Court,  in  the  Temple,  where  he  shar- 
ed his  rooms  with  the  butler  of  the  society. 
Ashamed  of  their  mean  appearance,  he  ob- 
served apologetically  to  Johnson,  (<  I  shall 
soon  be  in  better  chambers,  Sir,  than  these." 
" Nay,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  *•  never  mind  that. 
Nil  U  quasiverU  extra.91  When  the  sudden 
success  of  the  "  Traveller"  changed  his  po- 
sition in  the  world,  he  removed  to  more  de- 
cent apartments  in  the  same  court.  His 
country  quarters  were,  first  in  a  room  of 
Canon  bury  Tower,  Islington,  and  next  in  a 
small  house  in  the  Edge  ware  Road,  which  he 
shared  with  one  Bott,  a  barrister,  described 
by  Cooke  as  "  an  intimate  literary  friend." — 
His  labors  during  1765,  and  a  large  portion 
of  1766,  have  left  little  trace,  and,  unless  we 
had  known  that  he  was  compelled  to  write 
to  live,  we  should  have  inferred  that  he  had 
resigned  himself  to  the  indolent  enjoyment  of 
his  fame.  It  is  conjectured,  from  a  memo- 
randum by  Newberry,  that  he  drew  up  at 
this  time  the  rough  draught  of  the  work  en- 
titled "A  Survey  of  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy," which  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  and  which,  small  as  is  now  its  scien- 


tific value,  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure, 
for  that  translucent  style  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression which  throw  a  literary  charm  over 
even  the  rigid  facts  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  made  a  selection  of  '•  Poems  for  Young 
Ladies,"  in  1766,  for  which  he  had  ten  gui- 
neas, and  for  another  compilation  of  the  same 
kind,  in  1767,  he  was  paid  fifty.  For  the 
latter  he  told  Mr.  Cooke  he  got  two  hundred 
pounds,  just  as  three  years  before  he  assured 
Boswell  that  he  had  received  four  huudred 
for  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  He  must 
often  have  paid  dearly  for  these  false  preten- 
ces. The  mention  of  such  large  sums  would 
invite  applications  from  needy  friends,  which, 
with  his  easy  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to 
make  good  his  boast,  he  would  be  unable  to 
resist.  Though  the  two  hundred  pounds  was 
a  fable,  he  assigned  an  excellent  reason  why 
so  blight  a  task  should  be  so  liberally  re- 
warded. "A  man,"  he  said,  "shows  his 
judgment  in  these  selections,  and  be  may 
often  be  twenty  years  of  his  life  cultivating 
that  judgment." 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1766,  the  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  appeared,  and  ran  through 
three  editions  in  the  year.  Its  excellence, 
therefore,  was  recognized  at  once,  but  it  was 
not  at  first  what  it  has  since  become,  one  of 
the  most  popular  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Garrick  said  there  was  nothing  to 
be  learned  from  it;  Johnson  called  it  "a 
mere  fanciful  performance ;"  and  Burke,  in 
praising  it,  eeems  to  have  specified  its  pathos 
as  its  distinguishing  merit.  When  Johnson 
said  it  was  fanciful,  he  alluded,  we  presume, 
to  the  construction  of  the  story,  which  is  full 
of  improbabilities.  The  accumulated  miseries 
which  befal  the  vicar  and  his  family,  and 
their  strange  and  rapid  return  to  prosperity, 
have  often  been  mentioned  as  passing  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  experience.  The  majority, 
indeed,  of  the  principal  incidents  arise  from  a 
series  of  chances,  which,  separately,  were  not 
unlikely  to  happen,  but  which  in  conjunction 
cease  to  be  natural.  When  the  vicar  is  sup- 
ping with  the  servants  at  the  fine  mansion, 
and  the  master  and  mistress  unexpectedly 
return,  it  saves  him  from  discomfiture  that 
they  enter  accompanied  by  the  object  of  his 
son's  attachment,  Miss  Arabella  WilmoU 
When  the  whole  party  go  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  strolling  players,  this  son 
stands  before  him  as  one  of  the  actors.  When 
he  continues  his  journey,  and  stops  at  night 
at  a  little  public* house,  he  hears  the  landlady 
abuse  a  poor  lodger  in  the  garret,  and  recog- 
nizes his  lost  daughter  in  the  supplicants 
voice.     Suoh  wonderful  meetings  are   set 
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thick  in  the  tale.  The  characters  themselves 
in  several  particulars  are  overdone.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  viear  is  delightful,  but  when  he 
mistakes  such  a  servant  as  Goldsmith  has 
drawn  for  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  such 
women  of  the  town  for  London  fine  ladies, 
the  credulity  of  Dr.  Primrose  is  much  too 
great  for  that  of  the  reader.  Sir  William 
Thornhill  is  represented  as  a  good  and  sen- 
sible man,  but  he  shows  himself  to  be  neither 
when  he  abandons  his  estate  to  a  monster 
like  his  nephew,  and  permits  the  vicar  to  be 
crushed  by  miseries  he  could  have  averted  or 
relieved.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  and  numerous 
other  blemishes  of  the  same  description,  the 
story,  from  first  to  last,  leaves  a  pervading 
sense  of  beauty  upon  the  mind.  This  is  in  a 
large  degree  due  to  the  running  commentary 
of  wise  and  gentle  sentiments  which  gives  the 
tone  to  the  narrative,  and  to  the  charm  of  the 
serene  and  finished  style,  of  what  is  by  far 
the  finest  specimen  of  Goldsmith's  prose.  If 
an  objection  is  to  be  made,  it  is  that  the  neat- 
ness is  so  uniform  that  it  grows  monotonous. 
But  its  highest  excellence  is  as  a  representa- 
tion of  domestic  life,  painted  with  the  smooth- 
ness and  minute  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  picture. 
It  is  a  phase  of  humanity  which  lies  within 
the  experience,  and  carries  with  it  the  sym- 
pathy, of  nearly  all  the  world,  and  is  not  the 
less  relished  that  the  family,  with  more  than 
an  ordinary  amount  of  the  amiability,  have 
their  full  share  of  the  petty  weaknesses  of 
their  class.  The  vicar  is  the  most  perfect 
character  in  the  book,  but  while  we  love  him 
for  his  benevolence,  his  resignation,  and  his 
cheerfulness,  we  smile  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sense  of  his  conversation  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  conduct,  at  the  wise  maxims 
which  he  utters  on  every  occasion,  and  which 
on  every  occasion  are  overruled  by  the  per- 
tinacity of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Nothing 
else  in  the  tale  equals  the  skill  and  humor 
with  which  Goldsmith  has  depicted  the  vani- 
ties and  stratagems  of  the  female  part  of  the 
establishment,  and  especially  of  poor  Mrs. 
Primrose  herself,  whom  be  barely  manages 
to  redeem  from  contempt.  The  nature,  how- 
ever, which  he  describes,  is  what  lies  chiefly 
upon  the  surface.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  heart,  which  is  the 
faculty  that  Johnson  valued  most  in  a  novel- 
ist, and  the  want  of  it  in  Goldsmith  was  a 
principal  cause  of  his  low  estimation  of  the 
»4  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Much  as  Oliver  had 
seen  of  life,  he  had  no  great  power  of  seizing 
character.  He  never  was  able  to  travel  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  early  home.  The 
vicur  was  his  father,  and  out  of  his  not  very 


complex  self  he  has  contrived  to  furnish  two 
characters — George  Primrose  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thornhill.  Even  these  materials  were 
not  employed  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
drawn  extensively  upon  them  before,  in  the 
story  of  the  4<  Man  in  Black,"  and  in  other 
portions  of  his  miscellaneous  writings.  If 
the  male  characters  were  family  portraits, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose had  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  mother, 
and  Olivia  and  Sophia  to  his  sisters ;  for 
since  he  left  Ireland  he  had  never  sat  at  a 
domestic  hearth,  and  had  had  no  later  expe- 
rience of  the  female  life  he  describes.* 

The  pecuniary  obligations  of  Goldsmith 
continued  to  increase  with  his  years,  and  he 
was  recommended  to  write  for  the  stage, — a 
successful  play  at  that  period  producing  far 
larger  profits  to  the  author  than  any  other 
species  of  literary  composition.  He  acted 
on  the  advice,  and,  having  completed  in  1767 
his  comedy  of  the  "  Good-natured  Man,"  of- 
fered it  to  Garrick.  Davies  informs  us  that 
Johnson  took  pleasure  in  introducing  Gold- 
smith to  his  eminent  acquaintances,  but  he 
had  not  brought  him  into  contact  with  his 
old  pupil,  for  a  bad  feeling  had  long  existed 
between  the  actor  and  the  poet.  It  was  the 
latter  tb*t  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ill- will 
by  commencing  with  severity  upon  the  treat- 
ment which  dramatists  received  from  mana- 
gers in  a  passage  of  his  "  Essay  upon  Polite 
Learning  that  was  aimed  at  Garrick.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  "  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Sciences"  became  vacant, 
and  Goldsmith,  not  very  delicately,  called 
upon  the  subject  of  his  censure,  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  him,  and  requested  his 
vote.  The  manager  replied  that  he  had  de- 
prived himself  of  all  claim  to  his  support  by 


*  One  indication  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  this 
delightful  story  is  the  number  of  subjects  it  has  fur- 
nished for  pictures,  some  of  which  are  as  beautiful 
as  the  b  ok  which  inspired  them.  No  one  who  has 
ever  seen  it  can  f org  it  the  exquisite  work  of  Mul- 
ready,  "The  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,"  or  the 
masterly  painting  by  Maolise  of  "  Moses  and  the 
gross  of  Green  Spectacles,'*  which  was  in  the  Aca- 
demy Exhibition  of  1850.  Nothing  could  be  more 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Goldsmith's  characters  than 
the  expression  depicted  in  each  of  the  countenances 
in  the  latter  picture,  the  emotion  varying  with 
every  member  of  the  group,  and  as  true  as  it  was 
powerful  in  alL  No  pictures  are  more  popular 
than  those  which  illustrate  some  literary  master- 
piece, and  none  will  have  a  more  enduring  interest. 
The  beautiful  paintings  of  Mr.  Leslie  owe  their  re- 
putation to  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  delight  they  afford  that  they  give 
form  and  color  to  our  shadowy  ideas  of  the  crea- 
tions of  Cervantes,  Goldsmith,  and  Sterne. 
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an  unprovoked  attack.     "  In  truth/'  Gold- 
smith said,  "  he  had  spoken  his  mind,  and  he 
believed  he  was  very  right."    They  parted 
with  outward  civility  and  mutual  irritation, 
and  met  no  more  until  they  were  put  into 
communication  by  Reynolds,  with  a  view  to 
get  the  "  Good-natured  Man"  upon  the  stage. 
Garrick,  according  to  Davies,  expected  to  be 
courted,  and  Goldsmith  was  determined  not 
to  fawn.  Differences  soon  broke  out  between 
them.     Garrick  demanded  alterations,  Gold- 
smith was  pertinacious  in  refusing  to  make 
them,  and  gave  only  a  modi6ed  consent  in 
the  end ;  Garrick  proposed  that  Whitehead 
the  laureate — we  cannot  say  the  poet— should 
arbitrate  between  them,  and  Goldsmith  re- 
jected the  suggestion  as  an  insult.    It  at  last 
came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Oliver,  after 
telling  the  actor  that  he  suspected  his  con- 
duct to  be  dictated  by  revenge  for  the  old 
offence,  withdrew  his  comedy,  and  sent  it  to 
Col  man,  the  new  manager  of  Coven  u  Garden 
theatre,  who  immediately  accepted  it.     (<  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  secret  satisfaction,9'  he 
wrote  to  his  new  ally,  "  that  poets  for  the  fu- 
ture are  likely  to  have  a  protector  who  de- 
clines taking  advantage  of  their  dependent 
situation,  and  scorns  that  importance  which 
may  be  acquired  by  trifling  with  their  anxie- 
ties."   A  little  further  experience  of  the  pro- 
tector of  poets  -changed  his  opinion.    The 
words  with  which  Garrick  concluded  his  part 
of  the  correspondence  breathed  a  kindly  spi- 
rit.    "  It  has  been  the  business,'*  he  said, 
44  and  ever  will  be,  of  my  life  to  live  on  the 
best  terms  with  men  of  genius,  and  I  know 
that  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  have  no  reason  to 
change  his  previous  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future 
opportunity  to  convince  him  how  much  I  am 
his  well  wisher." 

At  Covent- Garden  the  play  appeared  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1768,  and  was  opened 
by  a  prologue  from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  in 
which  Goldsmith  was  designated  "  our  little 
bard."  The  epithet  was  as  distasteful  to  his 
dignity  as  Pope's  'Mow-born  Allen"  was  to 
the  wealthy  proprietor  of  Prior  Park,  and 
Johnson,  to  humor  him,  changed  it  to  "  anx- 
ious." Anxious  enough  he  had  reason  to 
be,  for  the  play  long  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  at  the  scene  of  the  bailiffs  there 
burst  forth  a  cry  of  "Low  !  vulgar  P*  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  it.  The  irresisti- 
ble comicality  with  which  Shuter,  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  Croaker,  read  the  incen- 
diary letter  in  the  fourth  act,  coupled  with 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  poet  8  friends, 
who  bad  assembled  in  great  strength,  saved 
VOL.  XXXIV.— NO.  L 


the  piece.  But  though  not  actually  damned, 
it  had  only  just  struggled  through  ;  and  the 
experiment  was  felt  on  the  whole  to  be  a 
failure.  Goldsmith  retired  with  his  col- 
leagues of  the  "  Literary  Club"  to  sup  at  the 
"  Turk's  Head/'  joined  gaily  in  the  conver- 
sation, and,  as  he  afterwards  related,  when 
he  and  Johnson  were  the  guests  of  Dr. 
Percy  at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's, 
"  to  impress  them  more  forcibly  with  an  idea 
of  his  magnanimity,"  sang  his  favorite  song 
about  "an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket 
seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon?9  "  All 
this  while,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  suffering 
horrid  tortures,  and  verily  believe  that  if  I 
had  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth  it  would  have 
strangled  me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  exces- 
sively ill ;  but  I  made  more  noise  than  usual 
to  cover  all  that ;  and  so  they  never  per- 
ceived my  not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  im- 
aged to  themselves  the  anguish  of  my  heart. 
When  all  were  gone  except  Johnson  here  I 
burst  out  a- crying,  and  even  swore  that  I 
would  never  write  again."  "All  which," 
remarked  Johnson,  taking  up  the  conversa- 
tion, <(  I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between 
you  and  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
have  said  anything  about  it  for  the  world." 
When  his  own  "  Irene"  met  with  just  such 
a  dubious  reception,  and  he  was  asked  how 
he  felt,  he  replied,  "  Like  the  Monument ;" 
and  he  might  well  wonder  at  the  voluntary 
exposure  of  a  weakness  to  which  his  sturdier 
mind  would  have  scorned  to  give  way.  The 
fortune,  of  Johnson's  tragedy  and  Gold- 
smith's comedy  on  their  first  appearance  was 
nearly  identical.  As  the  introduction  of  the 
bailiffs  had  almost  cut  short  the  performance 
of  the  one,  so  the  attempt  to  strangle  the 
heroine  of  the  other  upon  the  stage  called 
forth  shouts  of  "  Murder  !  murder !"  which 
were  with  difficulty  quelled.  "  Irene,''  by 
the  friendship  of  Garrick,  lingered  nine 
nights;  the  "Good-natured  Man,1'  as  Mr. 
Cooke  relates,  "  dragged  through"  ten ;  and 
both  dramatists  received  one  hundred  pounds, 
in  addition  to  their  theatrical  profits,  for  the 
copyright  of  their  plays.  The  sum  derived 
by  Goldsmith  from  the  performances  on  his 
44  third  nights/'  which  was  then  the  mode  of 
remunerating  the  author,  was  four  hundred 
pounds.  Without  the  direct  testimony  of 
Mr.  Cooke  "  that  the  success  of  the  comedy 
fell  infinitely  short  of  what  either  Goldsmith 
or  his  friends  had  anticipated,"  we  should 
have  augured  from  the  result  that  it  had 
done  by  no  means  ill. 

The  indifferent  reception  of  the  "  Good- 
natured  Man"  was  not  the  only  mortificatto* 
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connected  with  it.  When  Goldsmith  com- 
menced his  literary  career,  sentimental  com- 
edy bad  possession  of  the  stage  To  be 
solemn  was  as  much  the  fashion  then  as  is 
the  dreary  attempt  to  be  vivacious  now. 
He  waged  war  from  the  outset  with  the  pre- 
vailing taste,  and  in  his  "  Essay  on  Polite 
Learning"  vindicated  the  humorous  exposure 
of  absurdities  from  the  imputation  of  being 
low.  The  "  Good-natured  Man"  was  a  prac- 
tical attempt  to  give  effect  to  his  theory. 
At  the  same  period  the  Hugh  Kelly  with 
whom  he  had  promised  to  dine  by  way  of 
"  doing  something  for  him,"  a  man  destitute 
of  acquired  knowledge  but  with  fair  natural 
talent,  commenced  a  play  in  the  approved 
sentimental  style.  Though  by  this  time  they 
had  advanced  to  considerable  intimacy,  Gold- 
smith was  filled  with  jealousy  and  alarm  at 
what  he  considered  a  rival  scheme,  and,  be- 
ing questioned  by  somebody  as  to  Kelly's 
project,  he  replied,  "  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  He  had  heard  there  was  a  man  of 
that  name  about  town  who  wrote  in  newspa- 
pers, but  of  his  talents  for  comedy,  or  even 
for  the  work  be  was  engaged  in,  he  could 
not  judge."  Kelly's  piece,  under  the  title  of 
"  False  Delicacy,"  was  brought  out  by  Gar- 
rick  at  Drury-lane  theatre  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary, six  nights  before  the  performance  of 
the  "Good-natured  Man."  "All  kinds  of 
composition,"  said  Grimm,  "  are  good  except 
the  tiresome,"  and  to  this  kind  the  sentimen- 
tal comedy  belonged.  Great,  nevertheless, 
was  the  success  of  "False  Delicacy."  It 
was  played  twenty  nights  in  the  season  to 
crowded  houses  ;  the  sale  of  it  when  printed 
was  ten  thousand  copies;  and  the  bookseller 
who  purchased  it,  to  evince  his  gratitude, 
gave  the  author  a  public  breakfast  and  a 
piece  of  plate.  The  entire  gains  of  Kelly 
amounted  to  more  than  seven  hundred 
pounds.  The  fame  of  the  piece  was  not  lim- 
ited to  England.  It  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Portuguese,  and  French,  and  was 
played  in  Lisbon  and  Paris  with  marked  ap- 
plause. These  continental  honors  were  per- 
plexing to  Goldsmith.  He  denied  at  first 
that  any  translation  had  been  made,  and 
when  the  fact  was  demonstrated  beyond  dis- 
pute, he  gravely  asserted  "  it  must  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  at  the  booth 
of  foreign  fairs,  for  which  it  was  well  enough 
calculated."  He  vented  his  spleen  at  coffee- 
houses as  well  as  among  his  friends,  and 
vowed  "he  would  write  no  more  for  the 
stage  whilst  the  dramatic  chair  was  occupied 
by  such  blockheads."  In  the  midst  of  these 
pangs  of  envy  he  accidentally  met  Kelly,  who 


was  no  stranger  to  the  abuse  he  had  lavished 
upon  him,  in  the  Green -room  of  the  Covent- 
Garden  theatre,  and  congratulated  him  faint- 
ly on  the  success  of  his  comedy.  "  I  cannot 
tbank  you,"  said  Kelly,  "  for  I  cannot  be- 
lieve you."  They  never  spoke  again,  but, 
when  Goldsmith  was  buried,  Kelly  of  his 
own  accord  joined  the  funeral  procession, 
and  wept  bitterly  over  the  grave. 

"  False  Delicacy,"  like  its  author,  has 
passed  away,  and  the  "Good-natured  Man" 
survives.  "It  is  the  best  comedy,"  said 
Johnson,  "  that  has  appeared  since  the  Pro- 
voked Husband.  There  has  not  of  late  been 
any  such  character  exhibited  upon  the  stage 
as  that  of  Croaker."  It  was  with  reason 
that  Johnson  was  partial  to  Croaker,  for 
Goldsmith  acknowledged  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed the  conception  from  the  Suspirius  of 
the  "  Rambler."  Of  the  two  other  promi- 
nent personages  Honey  wood  was  a  repetiiion 
of  the  many  portraits  from  himself,  and  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  he  also  found  the 
germ  of  Lofty  in  his  own  addiction  to  un- 
founded boasting.  The  rest  are  agents  to 
conduct  the  plot,  and  have  little  that  is  dis- 
tinguishing. "To  delineate  character,"  he 
said  in  his  preface,  "  had  been  his  princi- 
pal aim,"  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  of  opinion 
that  the  design  had  been  attended  with  con- 
spicuous success.  Croaker,  Honey  wood,  and 
Lofty  deserved,  she  said,  the  highest  praise 
which  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  creations 
of  the  mind.  '•  In  fiction  tbey  are  perfectly 
original,  yet  are  seen  every  day  in  real  life." 
To  us,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  want 
nature ;  a  large  alloy  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each  is  common  enough  in  the  world,  but 
they  never  exist  in  solitary  extravagance. 
Honey  wood,  Croaker,  and  Lofty  are  rather 
the  personifications  of  qualities  than  men. 
The  first  is  all  childish  benevolence,  the  sec- 
ond all  groundless  alarm,  and  the  third  a 
mere  mouthpiece  for  ostentatious  lies.  The 
same  objection,  however,  may  be  urged 
against  several  of  the  masterpieces  of  Mo- 
lidre.  "  To  exaggerate  the  features  of  folly, 
to  render  it  more  thoroughly  ridiculous," 
was  the  just  principle  of  comic  satire  laid 
down  by  Goldsmith  in  his  "  Essay  on  Learn- 
ing." His  mistake  is  to  have  carried  the 
principle  too  far,  till  comedy  descends  to  the 
lower  level  of  farce.  The  humor  is  excellent 
of  its  kind.  Lofty  is  entertaining,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  Croaker  are  ludicrous  in 
the  extreme.  The  misunderstandings,  though 
not  always  probable,  are  well  contrived  for 
producing  mirth,  and  the  piece  must  have 
had  a  triumphant  run  if  the  insipid  Honey- 
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wood  had  been  replaced  by  a  character  of 
more  sterling  worth  or  more  comic '  effect. 
As  it  is  he  provokes  less  laughter  than  con- 
tempt, and  is  too  complete  an  illustration  of 
the  proverb  that  "  every  man's  friend  is  ev- 
ery man's  fool''  for  the  serious  hero  of  a  play. 

Sbuter  selected  the  piece  for  his  benefit, 
and  the  author,  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  in  a  fit 
of  extravagant  good  nature  sent  him  ten 
guineas  for  a  box  ticket."  In  this  instance 
we  think  that  the  gratuity  of  Goldsmith  was 
the  discharge  of  a  debt,  for,  by  saving  his 
comedy  from  being  damned,  Shuter  had 
brought  him  fifty  times  the  sum.  On  the 
first  night  of  the  play  he  told  the  actor  that 
he  had  exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  fine  comic  richness  of  the 
coloring  made  it  appear  almost  as  new  to 
him  as  to  the  audience.  The  bulk  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  "  Good-natured  Man" 
was  spent  in  purchasing,  and  furnishing  with 
elegance,  a  set  of  chambers  in  Brick  Court, 
in  the  Temple,  for  which  he  gave  four  hun- 
dred pounds.  Having  emptied  out  his  pock- 
ets the  instant  they  were  filled,  he  had  still 
his  daily  bread  to  earn,  and  for  this  he  trust- 
ed to  a  "  History  of  Rome"  in  two  volumes 
which  he  was  compiling  for  Da  vies.  It  was 
commenced  in  1707,  and  published  in  May, 
1769.  The  price  paid  for  the  copyright  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  This  was 
the  work  which  Johnson  very  erroneously 
contended  placed  Goldsmith  above  Robert- 
son as  a  writer  of  history.  Goldsmith,  he 
snid,  had  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  it 
would  hold — had  told  briefly,  plainly,  and 
agreeably  all  that  the  reader  wanted  to 
know  ;  while  Robertson  was  fanciful,  cum- 
brous, and  diffuse.  "  Goldsmith's  abridge- 
ment," he  went  on,  "  is  better  than  that  of 
Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius  ;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  if  you  compare  him  with 
Vertot  in  the  same  places  of  Roman  History, 
you  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he 
has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  every- 
thing he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner." 
Though  there  is  broad  truth  in  the  commen- 
dation of  Johnson,  it  conveys  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  which  is  not 
only  destitute  of  exact  scholarship,  but  bears 
in  the  style  innumerable  marks  of  the  care- 
less haste  with  which  it  was  composed. 

The  credit  he  derived  from  his  English 
and  Roman  Histories,  coupled  with  his  gen- 
eral fame,  procured  him,  in  December,  1769, 
the  distinction  of  being  nominated  Professor 
of  History  in  the  newly-created  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Painting,  at  the  same  time  that 
Johnson  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient 


Literature.  There  was  neither  salary  nor 
duties  attached  to  the  office,  and  Goldsmith, 
in  a  stray  letter  to  his  brother  Maurice  in  the 
January  following,  says,  "  I  took  it  rather  as 
a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any  be- 
nefit to  myself.  Honors  to  one  in  my  situa- 
tion are  something  like  ruffles  to  one  that 
wants  a  shirt."  A  less  vain  and  simple  man 
would  have  reversed  the  phrase  and  repre- 
sented the  appointment  as  a  compliment  from 
the  institution  to  himself.  To  obtain  the 
requisite  shirt,  he  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement in  February,  1769,  with  a  book- 
seller, Mr.  Griffin,  to  compile  a  Natural  His- 
tory in  eight  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred guineas  a  volume,  and  in  June,  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  his  "  Rome,"  he  con- 
tracted with  Davies  to  finish  in  two  years  a 
"  History  of  England,"  in  four  volumes,  for 
five  hundred  pounds.  He  was  to  be  paid 
for  each  volume  of  the  Natural  History  as 
the  manuscript  was  delivered ;  but  he  was 
to  receive  nothing  on  the  "  History  of  Eng- 
land" till  the  whole  was  complete.  Before 
the  year  had  run  out  he  persuaded  Griffin  to 
advance  him  five  hundred  guineas  on  a  work 
he  had  barely  begun,  and,  having  anticipated 
and  squandered  his  supplies  from  this  source, 
he  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  compi- 
lation for  Davies,  which  would  brine1  a  re- 
turn. He  had  never  been  very  sensitive  in 
pecuniary  matters,  and  his  obtuseness  in- 
creased with  his  difficulties.  The  breach  of 
his  engagements  produced  expostulations 
from  the  booksellers,  which  roused  more  ire 
than  repentance.  In  one  altercation  of  the 
kind  with  Davies,  they  agreed  to  refer  the 
difference  to  Johnson ;  and  Goldsmith  "  was 
enraged  to  find  that  one  author  should  have 
so  little  feeling  for  another  as  to  determine  a 
dispute  to  his  disadvantage  in  favor  of  a 
tradesman." 

Mr.  Robert  Day,  then  a  law  student  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  afterwards  an  Irish 
judge,  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1769, 
and  often  visited  him  in  conjunction  with 
another  of  his  countrymen,  the  young  and  at 
that  time  unknown  Henry  G rattan.  The 
habit  of  Goldsmith,  according  to  this  unex- 
ceptionable witness,  was  to  lay  aside  his 
labors  when  his  purse  was  replenished,  and 
give  himself  up,  while  he  had  a  sixpence 
left,  to  convivial  enjoyments,  and  attendance 
at  the  theatres,  Ranelagh,  and  Vauxhall. 
His  funds  dissipated,  he  recommenced  his 
drudgery,  and  paid  for  his  brief  excesses  by: 
protracted  toil.  All  are  agreed,  notwith- 
standing the  Man  in  Black,  Sir  William 
Thornhill  and  Honey  wood,  that  much  of  hU» 
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money  continued  to  be  bestowed  upon  artful 
impostors,  or  upon  persons  whose  circum- 
stances were  not  so  bad  as  his  own.  Once, 
as  Mr.  Forster  relates,  when  he  had  recently 
performed  a  piece  of  literary  taskwork  for 
the  sake  of  two  guineas,  he  made  over  seven 
and  a  half  to  a  vagabond  Frenchman  as  a 
subscription  to  a  pretended  History  of  Eng- 
land in  fifteen  volumes.  Two  or  three  poor 
authors  and  several  widows  and  house- 
keepers were  his  constant  pensioners,  "  He 
was  so  humane  in  his  disposition,"  says  Mr. 
Cooke,  "  that  his  last  guinea  was  the  general 
boundary  of  his  beneficence."  Nay,  he  car- 
ried it  further  still,  for,  when  he  had  no 
money  to  bestow  upon  his  regular  depend- 
ants, he  would  give  them  clothes,  and  some- 
times his  food.  "  Now,  let  me  only  suppose," 
he  would  say  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
after  sweeping  the  meal  on  his  table  into 
their  laps,  "  that  I  have  eaten  a  heartier 
breakfast  than  usual,  ard  I  am  nothing  out 
of  pocket.'* 

Observers  remarked  that  his  benevolence, 
real  as  it  was,  was  stimulated  by  ostentation, 
and,  from  his  imputing  the  motive  to  the 
characters  which  he  drew  from  himself,  he 
was  evidently  conscious  of  the  weakness. 
The  odd  simplicity  which  pervaded  his  pro- 
ceedings was  especially  conspicuous  in  rela- 
tion to  money.  He  borrowed  a  guinea  when 
he  was  destitute  himself  to  lend  it  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  endeavored  in  his  absence  to 
thrust  it  under  his  door.  His  friend,  in 
thanking  him,  remarked  that  somebody  else 
might  have  been  first  at  the  chambers,  and 

'  picked  up.  "  In  truth,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
replied,  •*  I  did  not  think  of  that."  Another 
acquaintance  remonstrated  with  him  for 
leaving  money  in  an  unlocked  drawer,  from 
which  an  occasional  servant  took  what  he 
pleased  for  the  casual  expenses  of  his  roaster. 
"  What,  my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Gold- 
smith, "  do  you  take  Dennis  for  a  thief?  " 

With  all  his  recklessness  of  expenditure 
no  man  had  a  store  of  cheaper  tastes,  or  was 
more  easily  entertained.  His  favorite  fes- 
tivity, his  holiday  of  holidays,  was  to  have 
three  or  four  intimate  friends  to  breakfast 
with  him  at  ten  o'clock,  to  start  at  eleven  for 
a  walk  through  the  fields  to  Highbury  Barn, 
where  they  dined  at  an  ordinary,  frequented 
by  authors,  Templars,  and  retired  citizens, 
for  10<2.  a  head,  to  return  at  six  and  drink 
tea  at  W  hite  Conduit  House,  and  to  end  the 
evening  with  a  supper  at  the  Grecian  or 
Temple  Exchange  Coffeehouse.  "  The  whole 

expense,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  of  the  day's  fete 
never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  oftener  from  I 


three  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings,  for 
which  the  party  obtained  good  air,  good  liv- 
ing, and  good  "conversation."  He  had  got 
weary  of  the  hopeless  attempt  to  keep  up 
his  dignity,  and  was  again  willing  to  be 
happy  m  the  secondary  society  where  he  was 
alone  at  bis  ease.  Mr.  Forster  has  tracked 
him  in  particular  to  a  club  of  good  fellows 
at  the  Globe  Tavern,  called  the  Wednesday 
Club  from  its  day  of  meeting,  and  where  a 
principal  part  of  the  pleasure  was  to  sing 
songs  after  supper.  The  sort  of  company 
he  met  there,  and  the  terms  on  which  he 
stood  with  them,  are  amusingly  exhibited  in 
the  fact  that  a  pig- butcher  was  one  of  the 
members,  and,  piquing  himself  on  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  celebrated  Goldsmith,  al- 
ways said  in  drinking  to  him,  "  Come,  Noll, 
here's  my  service  to  you,  old  boy."  Glover, 
an  Irish  adventurer,  and  who  had  been,  in 
succession,  physician,  actor,  and  author,  ma- 
liciously whispered  to  Noll,  after  one  of  these 
salutations,  that  he  wondered  he  permitted 
such  liberties  from  a  pig-butcher.  "  Let  him 
alone,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  and  you'll  see  how 
civilly  I'll  let  him  down."  With  this  design 
he  called  out,  at  the  first  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, "Mr.  B.,  I  have  the  honor  of 
drinking  your  good  health ;"  to  which  the 
pig- butcher  answered  briskly,  "Thankee, 
thankee,  Noll."  *•  Well,  where  now,"  inquired 
Glover,  "  is  the  advantage  of  your  reproof  ?  " 
and  the  baffled  Noll  had  nothing  to  reply, 
except  that  "  he  ought  to  have  known  before 
that  there  was  no  putting  a  pig  in  the  right 
way."  Trivial  as  are  these  anecdotes,  they 
are  worth  repeating,  because  they  throw 
light  upon  the  character  of  the  man,  and  ex- 
plain why  he  was  "  the  jest  and  riddle,"  as 
well  as  the  '•  glory,"  of  his  friends. 

His  enjoyment  in  all  societies  where  he 
could  freely  give  way  to  his  natural  impulses 
was  immense.  (<  He  was  always  cheerful  and 
animated,"  says  Mr.  Day,  "often  indeed 
boisterous  in  bis  mirth."  He  went  to  a  dance 
at  Macklin'8,  and  was  brought  to  such  a 
pitch  of  ecstacy  by  this  "frisking  light  in 
frolic  measures,"  that  he  threw  up  his  wig 
to  the  ceiling,  exclaiming  that  "men  were 
never  so  much  like  men  as  when  they  looked 
like  boys."  He  piided  himself  on  his  danc- 
ing, which  was  not  so  graceful  as  it  was 
hearty,  and  an  Irish  family  of  the  name  of 
Seguin,  who  were  intimate  with  him  at  this 
period,  were  thrown  into  uncontrollable  fits 
of  laughter  by  seeing  him  go  through  a 
minuet.  He  loved  to  romp  with  children 
and  join  in  their  games.  He  would  put  the 
front  of  his  wig  behind  to  excite  their  mer- 
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riment,  play  forfeits  and  blind  man's  buff, 
and  show  them  tricks  upon  cards.  The 
younger  Colman  remembered  that  when  he 
was  five  years  old  he  had  given  Oliver  a 
smart  slap  upon  the  face  for  taking  him  on 
his  knee.  The  little  vixen  was  locked  up 
by  his  father  in  a  dark  room,  whither  Gold- 
smith soon  followed  with  a  candle  and 
wheedled  Master  Colman  back  to  good  hu- 
mor by  placing  a  shilling  under  each  of 
three  hats,  and  then  conjuring  them  all  under 
the  same  crown.  It  was  a  gambol  with  his 
dog  that  suggested  to  him  the  pretty  coup- 
let in  "  The  Traveller :" 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

But  from  sports  like  these  he  was  sum* 
moned  back  to  his  desk,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  bulky  compilations  he  had  undertaken, 
he  was  preparing  "  The  Deserted  Village" 
for  the  press.  Mr.  Cooke  calling  upon  him 
the  day  after  it  was  commenced,  Goldsmith 
read  him  a  fragment  of  ten  lines,  adding, 
when  he  had  done,  "  Come,  let  me  tell  you 
this  is  no  bad  morning's  work."  From  the 
time  he  took  to  complete  the  poem  he  could 
rarely  have  accomplished  so  much  at  a  sit- 
ting. His  habit  was  first  to  set  down  his 
ideas  in  prose,  and,  when  he  had  turned  them 
carefully  into  rhjme,  to  continue  retouching 
the  lines  with  infinite  pains  to  give  point  to 
the  sentiment  and  polish  to  the  verse.  Mr. 
Forster  dwells  with  great  force  upon  the  loss 
to  literature  from  the  want  of  this  care  in  the 
generality  of  authors.  The  bulky  ore,  he 
truly  say 8,  can  seldom  obtain  currency,  how- 
ever rich  the  vein.  Those  who  extract  and 
collect  the  gold,  no  matter  how  thinly  it  may 
have  been  originally  spread,  will  ever  be  the 
writers  most  prized  by  the  world.  It  was 
owing  to  this  care  that  "  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, being  published  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1770,  went  through  four  editions  before  the 
end  of  June.  His  brother  Henry  died  in 
1 768,  and  the  honor  which  Goldsmith  al- 
lotted him  on  the  appearance  of  the  *•  Travel- 
ler," he  now  conferred  upon  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. "  The  only  dedication  1  ever  made,"  he 
gracefully  says,  "  was  to  my  brother,  because 
I  loved  him  better  than  most  men.  He  is 
since  dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem 
totyou."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  returned  the 
compliment  by  painting  a  picture  of  Resigna- 
tion, in  allusion  to  the  line — 

While  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way, 

and  inscribing  the  print  which  was  engraved 


from  it  to  Goldsmith.  An  anecdote  was  told 
of  his  having  returned  a  part  of  the  hundred 
pounds  which  Griffin  had  paid  him  for  the 
copyright,  in  consequence  of  his  having  dis- 
covered that  it  amounted  to  "  near  five  shil- 
lings a  couplet,  which  was  more  than  any 
book>el!er  could  afford,  or  indeed  more  than 
any  modern  poetry  was  worth."  Mr.  Forster 
rejects  the  tale  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
very  improbable  act  in  a  man  who,  a  little 
before,  had  taken  five  hundred  guineas  from 
the  same  publisher  on  the  faith  of  a  book  he 
had  hardly  begun.  Mr.  Cooke,  however,  a 
very  trustworthy  authority,  and  who  was 
certainly  in  a  situation  to  be  privy  to  the 
transaction,  says  that  the  story  was  "  strictly 
true," — a  phrase  which  implies  both  that  it 
had  been  called  in  question,  and  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  fact.  Testimony  so  distinct 
must  weigh,  we  think,  against  speculative 
improbabilities,  which  amount  to  ve;y  little 
in  the  case  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  a  creature 
of  impulse,  and  who  in  money  matters  espe- 
cially would  meanly  borrow  one  minute  what 
he  generously  gave  the  next.  The  rapid 
sale  of  the  poem,  it  is  added,  removed  his 
scruples,  and  he  ultimately  accepted  pay- 
ment in  full.  Even  at  this  price  he  was  only 
remunerated  in  fame  for  the  lengthened 
labor  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  work,  and 
he  replied  to  Lord  Lisburne,  who  urged  him 
at  an  Academy  dinner  to  persevere  in  wilt- 
ing verse,  *'  I  cannot  afford  to  court  the 
muses;  they  would  let  me  starve;  but  by 
my  other  labors  I  can  make  shift  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  have  good  clothes.'' 

"  What  true  and  pretty  pastoral  images 
has  Goldsmith  in  his  Deserted  Village,"  says 
Burke  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster. 
•'  They  beat  all :  Pope  and  Phillips,  and 
Spenser  too,  in  my  opinion — that  is  in  the 
pastoral,  for  I  go  no  farther."  In  no  other 
rural  piece  is  there  so  much  poetry  and  re- 
ality combined.  The  pictures  of  Auburn — 
its  pastor,  its  schoolmaster,  and  all  its  other 
accessories — are  as  exact  as  anything  in 
Crab  be,  but  they  are  painted  under  their 
best  and  softest  aspect ;  and  while  (<  The 
Parish  Register"  pains  and  depresses  Gold- 
smith throws  a  hue  of  enchantment  in  the 
"  Deserted  Village"  over  all  he  describes. 
The  very  titles  of  the  poems  are  characteris- 
tic of  their  contents,  and  seem  one  to  pro- 
mise the  prose,  the  other  the  poetry  of  life. 
"  The  Deserted  Village"  has  the  advautage 
over  the  "  Traveller,"  of  treating  upon  topics 
which  lie  closer  to  our  doors,  and  touch  our 
sympathies  more  nearly.  The  verse  is  a 
continuous  succession  of  felicites  without  a 
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single  forced  conceit.  The  vividness  of  the 
descriptive  passages,  the  skill  with  which  the 
details  are  selected,  the  magical  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  the  pensive  sweet- 
ness which  prevades  the  piece,  unite  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  perfect  little  poems  in  th£  world. 
In  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  reputation 
which  attended  the  publication  of  "  The  De- 
serted Village,"  Goldsmith  started  in  July 
for  France,  attended  bv  Mrs.  Horneck  and  her 
two  pretty  daughters — a  Devonshire  family 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  fn  the 
house  of  Reynolds.  To  travel  had  once 
been  his  supreme  delight.  The  love  for 
every  place,  except  that  in  which  they  re- 
sided, is  mentioned  by  himself  as  a  Gold- 
smith characteristic.  "  But  travelling  at 
twenty  and  at  forty  are,"  he  said,  "  very  dif- 
ferent things.  I  set  out  with  all  my  con- 
firmed habits  about  me,  and  can  find  nothing 
on  the  continent  so  good  as  when  I  left  it." 
Not  meeting  with  the  pleasure  he  anticipated, 
and  his  literary  undertakings  weighing  upon 
his  mind,  he  was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  old 
quarters,  after  an  absence  of  two  months. 
He  was  no  sooner  home  than  he  added  to 
his  already  oppressive  engagements  by 
agreeing  for  a  payment  of  fifty  guineas  to 
abridge  his  Roman  History.  A  slight  sketch 
of  Parnell,  which  contained  two  or  three 
graceful  paragraphs,  was  published  in  the 
summer  with  some  success ;  and  a  "  Life  of 
Bolingbroke,"  to  be  prefixed  to  his  "  Disser- 
tation on  Parties,"  which  was  calculated 
might  obtain  a  fresh  lease  of  popularity  in 
the  political  heats  of  that  fiery  tjme,  was 
now  to  be  provided  without  delay.  It  was 
the  first  completed  of  his  pending  projects, 
and  is  one  of  the  flimsiest  tracts  wh>ch  ever 
proceeded  from  his  pen — flat  and  feeble  in 
style,  as  well  as  destitute  of  thought  and 
knowledge.  In  August,  1771,  came  forth 
the  "  History  of  England,"  in  four  volumes, 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  his  former 
compilations  of  the  same  kind.  He  avowedly 
took  his  information  in  at  secondhand,  and  only 
engaged  to  furnish  what  he  more  than  ac- 
complished— "a  plain,  unaffected  narrative 
of  facts,  with  just  ornament  enough  to  keep 
attention  awake,  and  with  reflection  barely 
sufficient  to  set  the  reader  upon  thinking." 
He  was  accused,  by  men  who  were  them- 
selves overflowing  with  party-spirit,  of  being 
the  tool  of  the  ministry,  and  of  making  his- 
tory subservient  to  political  passions.  "  I 
have  been  a  good  deal  abused,"  he  remarked, 
writing  to  Langton,  "  for  betraying  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  God  knows  I  had  no 
thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head; 


my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of 
decent  size,  that,  as  Squire  Richard  says, 
would  do  harm  to  nobody.  However,  they 
set  me  down  as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  conse- 
quently an  honest  man.  When  you  come  to 
look  at  driy  part  of  it,  you'll  say  that  I  am  a 
sour  Whig."  Goldsmith's  political  creed 
was  of  so  extreme  a  kind  that  he  was  even 
opposed  to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
affirmed  that  it  never  would  be  well  with 
our  constitution  until  another  "  happy  revo- 
lution" should  rectify  the  injury  done  by  the 
settlement  of  1688.  He  had  once  gone 
with  Johnson  to  visit  Westminster  Abbey, 
and,  while  they  were  surveying  poet's  corner, 
his  friend  exclaimed — 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis. 

When  they  reached  Temple  Bar  Goldsmith 
pointed  to  the  bony  remains  of  the  rebel's 
heads,  and  slily  whispered,  in  allusion  to 
their  mutual  Jacobite  predilections — 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis. 

But  notwithstanding  his  indulgence  in  these 
obsolete  theories,  his  practical  interest  in 
passing  politics,  during  the  hottest  ebullitions 
of  factious  rage,  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  there  were  few  subjects, 
we  imagine,  upon  which  he  read,  thought,  or 
understood  less.  A  year  or  two  before,  Dr. 
Scott,  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Sandwich,  en- 
deavored to  engage  him  to  devote  his  pen 
to  the  support  of  the  administration,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  empowered  to  pay 
him  liberally  for  his  services ;  but  poor  as 
Goldsmith  was,  he  was  not  to  be  tempted 
by  the  offer.  "  I  can  earn,"  he  said,  "  as 
much  as  will  supply  my  wants  without  writ- 
ing for  any  party  ;  the  assistance  you  offer  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  me." 

The  fame  of  "The  Traveller"  brought 
Goldsmith  into  contact  with  his  countryman 
Mr.  Nugent,  who  had  now  become  Lord 
Clare.  He  was  much  with  him  at  the  close 
of  1770  at  his  seat  of  Gosfield  Park,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1771  accompanied  him  to  Bath. 
Oliver  is  said  by  Mr.  Ctooke  to  have  been 
liable  to  fits  of  absence,  and  an  instance  oc- 
curred during  the  present  visit  when  he 
strayed  into  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  lived  next  door  to  Lord 
Clare,  and  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa 
just  as  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  were  sitting  down  to 
breakfast.  Conjecturing  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  they  endeavored  to  put  him  at 
his  ease  and  inquired  the  news  of  the  day ; 
but  it  was  not  until  they  invited  him  to  join 
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them  at  the  table  that  he  awoke  from  his 
reverie,  and  explained,  with  many  apologies 
and  much  confusion,  that  he  was  unconsci- 
ous of  the  intrusion.  After  seeing  on  his 
return  to  London  his  "  History  of  England" 
through  the  press,  he  hired  a  room  in  a  farm- 
house on  the  Edgeware  Road,  and  com- 
menced "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  •'  I  have 
been  trying  these  three  months,"  he  wrote 
to  Bennet  Langton,  September  7th,  1771, 
('to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh. 
There  have  I  been  strolling  about  the  hedges, 
studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical  counte- 
nance. The  comedy  is  now  finished,  but 
when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it 
will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions  I  cannot 
resolve."  He  met  with  more  difficulties  in 
his  attempt  to  get  it  brought  upon  the  stage 
than  he  probably  anticipated  when  these 
words  were  penned.  He  told  his  friends 
that,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
public  for  graver  pieces,  he  would  persevere 
in  his  former  course,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  low,  "  would  hunt  after  nature  and 
humor  in  whatever  walks  of  life  they  were 
most  conspicuous."  The  cold  reception  of 
the  4t  Good-natured  Man"  had  nevertheless 
abated  much  of  his  confidence  in  the  result, 
and  he  was  easily  discouraged.  A  friend  to 
whom  he  told  the  plot  in  a  chop-house, 
shook  his  head  and  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
audience  would  think  it  too  broad  and  farcical 
for  comedy.  Goldsmith  looked  serious,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand  after  a  pause,  said 
in  piteous  tones,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
ray  dear  friend,  for  the  candor  of  your  opin- 
ion, but  it  is  all  I  can  do ;  for,  alas !  1  find 
that  my  genius,  if  ever  I  had  any,  has  of 
late  totally  deserted  me."  The  manager  of 
Coven t  Garden  Theatre  shook  his  head,  like 
this  friend.  He  kept  the  author  long  with- 
out an  answer,  started  objections  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  piece,  and  on  a  pressing  appeal 
from  Goldsmith,  in  January,  1773,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  suspense,  coupled  with  an  en- 
treaty that  the  comedy  might  at  least  be  al- 
lowed a  hearing  in  consideration  of  the  large 
sum  of  money  he  had  shortly  to  make  up, 
he  replied  by  sending  back  the  manuscript, 
with  several  unwelco.no  criticisms  endorsed 
upon  the  pages.  Though  he  added  an  as- 
surance that  the  play  should  be  acled,  Oliver 
was  irritated  and  applied  to  Garrick.  He 
had  no  sooner  taken  the  step  than  he  revoked 
the  request  at  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  went  to  Col  man,  and  in  his  own  words 
"  prevailed  on  him  at  last  by  much  solicita- 
tion, nay  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on." 
The  manager  still  believed   that  it  would 


never  reach  a  second  representation,  and  re- 
fused to  expend  a  shilling  in  decoration.  Se- 
veral of  the  performers  mutinied  and  threw 
up  their  parts.  Other  petty  vexations  fol- 
lowed, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  favor- 
able opinion  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  one  or 
two  more,  everything  conspired  to  frown 
upon  the  venture.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a  suitable  title  for  the  piece,  and 
on  Davies  repeating  that  the  great  oracle 
had  said,  "  We  are  all  in  labor  for  a  name 
to  Qoldy's  play,"  Oliver  in  one  of  those  ca- 
pricious fits  of  assumption,  which  oddly  in- 
termingled with  undignified  familiarity,  ex- 
pressed, "I  have  often  desired  him  not  to 
call  me  Goldy." 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  performance 
(March  15th,  1773,)  a  few  of  the  principal 
literary  friends  of  the  author  assembled  at 
dinner ;  but  Goldsmith  was  too  agitated  to 
swallow  a  mouthful,  and  too  nervous  to  ac- 
company the  party  to  the  theatre.  He  was 
found  sauntering  in  St.  James's  Park  by  an 
acquaintance,  who  told  him  his  presence 
might  be  necessary  to  make  some  alteration 
demanded  by  the  temper  of  the  audience, 
which  induced  him  to  go.  Entering  the 
stage-door  as  a  faint  hiss  broke  out  at  the  im- 
probability of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  believing 
herself  to  be  forty  miles  from  home  when 
she  was  within  a  few  yards  of  her  own 
house,  he  exclaimed  with  alarm  "  What's 
that?"  "Pshaw!  Doctor,"  said  Colman, 
who  was  standing  behind  the  scenes,  "  don't 
be  fearful  of  squibs,  when  we  have  been 
sitting  almost  these  two  hours  upon  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder."  Goldsmith  never  forgave 
the  speech.  In  reality  the  piece  had  not 
been  in  jeopardy  for  an  instant,  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  all  was  mirth  and  applause. 
Johnson,  who  presided  over  the  dinner,  was 
present  to  justify  his  favorable  verdict,  and, 
as  often  as  he  broke  forth  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  the  rest  of  the  bouse  followed  the 
lead  and  laughed  in  chorus.  "  I  know  of  no 
comedy,"  he  said,  "  for  many  years  that  has 
so  much  exhilarated  an  audience, — that  has 
answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy, 
making  an  audience  merry."  "The  play," 
Goldsmith  wrote  himself  to  Mr.  Cradock,  ''has 
met  with  a  success  much  beyond  your  expecta- 
tions or  mine.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  am 
very  hick  of  the  stage,  and,  though  1  believe 
I|bhall  get  three  tolerable  benefits,  yet  I  shall 
on  the  whole  be  a  loser  even  in  a  pecu- 
niary light ;  my  ease  and  comfort  1  cer- 
tainly lost  while  it  was  in  agitation."  The 
comedy  was  repeated  all  the  available  nights, 
which  amounted  only  to  twelve,  up  to  the 
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end  of  the  season,  and  if  what  Mr.  Cooke 
says  be  true,  that  Goldsmith  cleared  eight 
hundred  pounds,  he  could  not  have  been  the 
loser  he  anticipated  through  the  time  sub- 
tracted from  his  ordinary  task-work.  In  the 
next  season  '«  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  con- 
tinued a  favorite,  and  Goldsmith  grew  in 
love  with  dramatic  writing  and  the  stage. 
Mr.  Cooke  believes  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  increasingly  devoted  himself  to 
this  department  of  literature.  The  general 
approbation  of  the  comedy  was  accompanied 
by  a  general  abuse  of  Colman  for  his  jea- 
lousy or  want  of  judgment,  and  he  was  at 
last  humbled  to  the  point  of  asking  Gold- 
smith to  make  some  statement  which  should 
"  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the  newspapers." 

No  better  description  can  be  given  of 
(<  She  Stoops  to  Cenquer"  than  that  which 
was  written  by  Johnson  to  Boswell,  after 
reading  it  in  manuscript.  "The  chief  di- 
version arises  from  a  stratagem  by  which  a 
lover  is  made  to  mistake  his  future  father-in- 
law's  house  for  an  inn.  This,  you  see, 
borders  upon  farce.  The  dialogue  is  quick 
and  gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  prepared 
as  not  to  seem  improbable."  With  a  general 
resemblance  of  manner  to  his  former  comedy, 
there  is  this  prominent  distinction,  that  in  the 
"Good-natured  Man"  he  has  concentrated 
his  strength  upon  the  humor  which  grows  out 
ofebaracter*  and  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
upon  the  mirth  which  is  provoked  by  misad- 
ventures. Even  Mario w,  forward  with  his 
inferiors  and  bashful  with  his  equals,  seems  a 
commonplace  conception.  The  interest  and 
comicality  of  the  piece  are  in  the  succession 
of  deceptions  and  misunderstandings,  and  the 
lively  dialogue  which  accompanies  them.  As 
he  indulged  before  in  extravagance  of  cha- 
racter, so  he  did  now  in  extravagance  of 
incident,  and  nothing  except  his  admirable 
management  of  his  materials  kept  his  piece 
within  the  limits  of  comedy.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  pronounced  it  the  "  lowest  of  all  pos- 
sible farces."  He  might  at  least  have  said 
the  highest,  nor  does  is  much  matter  by 
what  name  it  is  called,  when  it  is  allowed  by 
everybody  to  be  one  of  the  most  ingenious, 
original,  and  laughable  plays  in  the  1  inguage. 
The  u  Good-natured  Man"  is  lame  by  ^com- 
parison. •" ;Ti* 

Every  stage'  of  Goldsmith's  existence  was 
coupled  with  some  disaster  or  jest,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  appearance  of  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer"  he  brought  himself  into  a  new  de- 
scription of  trouble.  A  letter  appeared  in 
the  "London  Packet"  abusing  his  comedy, 
and  asserting  that  he  had  a  hopeless  admira- 


tion of  Miss  Horneck.  He  had  the  folly  to 
call  upon  Evans,  the  publisher  of  the  paper, 
and  strike  him  with  a  cane  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  disclaiming  his  knowledge  of 
the  libel,  and  promised  to  speak  to  the  editor. 
Evans  returned  the  blow,  a  scuffle  ensued, 
Goldsmith's  hand  was  much  bruised  in  the 
fray,  a  lamp  above  his  head  was  broken  to 
pieces  and  covered  him  with  oil,  and,  to  com- 
plete his  humiliation,  there  issued  at  this 
instant  from  a  back  room  his  old  detractor, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  the  author  of  the  attack,  who 
led  him  away  to  a  hackney  coach.  He  was 
prosecuted  by  Evans  for  the  assault,  and 
compromised  the  action  by  paying  fifty 
pounds  to  a  Welsh  charity.  His  friends 
laughed,  the  journals  railed  at  him,  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  in  his  defence,  called  by  John- 
son "a  foolish  thing  well  done,"  in  which, 
avoiding  all  the  details  of  the  transaction,  he 
confined  himself  to  half-a-dozen  well-turned 
sentences  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  press. 
It  was  this  time  a  comedy  in  which  "  he  had 
stooped  to  be  conquered. 

Neither  the  eight  hundred  pounds,  nor  his 
other  earnings,  sufficed  to  satisfy  his  past 
debts  and  present  extravagance.  "  When  he 
exchanged  his  simple  habits,"  says  Mr.  Cooke, 
"  for  those  of  the  great,  he  contracted  their 
follies  without  their  fortunes  or  qualifications. 
Hence  when  he  eat  or  drank  with  them  he 
was  habituated  to  extravagances  which  he 
could  not  afford  ;  when  he  squandered  his 
time  with  them  he  squandered  part  of  his  in- 
come ;  and  when  he  lost  his  money  at  play 
with  them  he  had  not  their  talents  to  recover 
it  at  another  opportunity."  He  had  all  his 
life  been  fond  of  cards,  played  ill,  and,  when 
the  run  of  luck  was  against  him,  would  fling 
his  hand  upon  the  floor,  and  exclaim  with 
mock  concern,  "  Bye — fore  George,  I  ought 
for  |ever  to  renounce  thee,  fickle,  faithless 
Fortune?!"  But  in  his  latter  years  he  played 
for  deeper  stakes.  He  contracted  what  Cooke 
calls  •*  a  passion  for  gaming,"  which  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  motley  character 
that  was  drawn  of  him  by  Garrick,  and  Mr. 
Cradock,  who  was]  on  familiar  terms  with 
him  at  this  period,  specifies  it  as  his  greatest 
fault,  that  if  he   had   thirty  pounds  in   his 

Socket  he  would  lose  it  all  by  an  attempt  to 
ouble  it.  An  abstemious  man  himself,  he 
was  ostentatious  in  his  entertainments,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  Johnson  and  Reynolds 
rebuked  his  profusion  by  refusing  to  partake 
of  the  second  course  of  a  too  sumptuous 
dinner.  He  often  repented  his  folly,  but  as 
often  renewed  it.  Reynolds  found  him  one 
morning  kicking  a  bundle  round  his  room. 
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The  poet  said  in  explanation,  that  it  was  a 
masquerade  suit,  and,  being  too  poor  to  have 
anything  useless  about  him,  he  was  taking 
out  the  value  in  exercise,  or  in  other  words, 
he  was  venting  his  vexation  for  his  thought- 
less conduct  upon  the  dress.  His  accumu- 
lating debts  made  him  melancholy  and 
wayward.  He  would  frequently  quit  abruptly 
the  social  circle  and  creep  to  his  own  cheer- 
less chamber  to  brood  over  his  embarrass- 
ments. His  happiest  periods,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged, were  when,  driven  by  sheer  necessity 
from  the  round  of  dissipation,  he  retired  into 
the  country  to  labor  with  unremitting  toil 
upon  his  projects. 

In  the  intervals  between  his  other  engage- 
ments Goldsmith  had  for  some  time  been 
continuing  in  his  farm  -  house  retreat  the 
•'  History  of  Animated  Nature."  "  It  is  about 
half  finished,"  he  said  to  Langton  in  the  letter 
of  September,  11*11,  "and  I  will  shortly 
finish  the  rest.  God  knows,  I  am  tired  of  this 
kind  of  finishing,  which  is  but  bungling  work." 
Bos  well,  in  company  with  Mickle,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Lusiad,  went  to  see  him  at  his 
country  lodging  in  April,  1772.  He  was  not 
at  home,  but  they  entered  his  apartment  and 
found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  ani- 
mals scrawled  upon  the  wall  with  a  black-lead 
pencil.  Buffbn  was  his  principal  storehouse 
for  facts,  and  much  of  the  work  is  an  avowed 
translation  from  the  eloquent  Frenchman. 
"  Goldsmith,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  will  give 
us  a  very  fine  book  on  the  subject,  but,  if  he 
can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse,  that  I 
believe  may  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
of  Natural  History."  To  observe  for  himself, 
and  to  recapitulate  the  observations  of  others, 
were  such  distinct  operations,  that,  in  spite  of 
his  want  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
science,  he  might  easily  be  equal  to  a  view  of 
the  popular  parts  of  the  study.  He  was  a 
little  credulous  bf  marvels,  and  if  his  guides 
had  gone  astray  he  of  necessity  copied  their 
errors,  but  the  volumes  teem  with  delightful 
information,  and  of  the  literary  merits  of  the 
narrative  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
written  by  Goldsmith. 

The  purchase- money  of  the  "  History  of 
Animated  Nature"  was  spent  before  it  was 
earned.  The  work  was  not  finished  till  Gold- 
smith was  within  a  foot  of  the  grave,  nor 
published  till  after  his  death,  and  throughout 
the  interval  which  elapsed  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  conclusion  it  continued  to 
be  one  of  his  worst  embarrassments.  He  had 
still  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  passing 
hour,  and  numerous  were  the  schemes  he  at- 
tempted or^proposed.     He  was  in  arrear  to 


the  younger  Newberry,  to  whom  he  made 
over  the  copyright  of  (<  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," in  partial  satisfaction  of  a  debt  which 
he  had  previously  promised  to  discharge  by 
another  such  tale  as  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." The  specimen  which  he  furnished 
proved  to  be  a  narrative  version  of  the 
"  Good-natured  Man,"  and  was  declined  by 
the  publisher.  He  undertook,  as  a  com- 
panion to  his  "  History  of  Rome,"  to  compile 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  "  History 
of  Greece,"  which  was  unfinished  when  he 
died.  But  his  favorite  project  was  a  "  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  to 
which  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Reynolds  had 
promised  to  contribute,  and  the  loss  of  the 
disquisitions  of.  these  famous  men  renders  the 
abandonment  of  the  work  a  subject  for  great 
regret,  though  in  the  aggregate  it  would 
probably  have  been  a  very  imperfect  per- 
formance. Goldsmith  wrote  the  Introduction 
to  the  Dictionary,  which  was  read  in  the 
manuscript  by  Mr.  Cradock,  who  thought  it 
excellent,  and  which  may  possibly  be  the 
same  with  the  Prospectus  he  printed  and  cir- 
culated among  his  friends,  but  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  his  editors. 
Davies  tells  us  that  his  expectations  from  any 
new  scheme  were  generally  sanguine,  but  for 
this  he  prognosticated  an  unusual  success, 
and  never  recovered  the  disappointment  of 
its  rejection  by  the  booksellers,  who  had  little 
confidence  in  the  prosperity  of  "  an  under- 
taking, the  fate  of  which  was  to  depend  upon 
a  man  with  whose  indolence  of  temper  and 
habits  of  procrastination  they  had  long  been 
acquainted."  In  some  emergency  in  1773 
he  borrowed  forty  pounds  of  Garrick,  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  sent  him  a  note,  which 
bears  manifest  marks  of  having  been  written 
in  agitation  and  distress,  in  which  he  requests 
him  to  make  the  debt  an  hundred.  To  pro- 
pitiate his  creditor  he  offered  to  remodel  the 
"  Good-natured  Man"  in  accordance  with 
the  original  proposal  of  the  manager  when 
they  quarrelled  upon  the  subject.  "  I  will 
give  you  a  new  character,"  Goldsmith  said, 
"  and  knock  out  Lofty,  which  does  not  do, 
and  will  make  such  other  alterations  as  you 
suggest."  Garrick  promised  the  money,  but 
gave  no  encouragement  to  tho  scheme  for  re- 
casting the  play.  The  thanks  of  Goldsmith 
were  warm,  and  to  show  his  gratitude  he 
added,  "  I  shall  have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a 
season  or  two,  at  farthest,  that  I  believe  will 
be  worth  your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I  will 
make  it  a  fine  thing."  Both  these  notes  are 
endorsed  by  Garrick,  "  Goldsmith's  par- 
laver ;"  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  his  dis- 
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tresses  enticed  him  intd  promises  and  profes- 
sions which,  though  meant  at  the  moment, 
were  quickly  forgotten." 

In  the  midst  of  these  shifts  and  sorrows  a 
trivial  incident  occurred  which  produced  one 
of  the  happiest  effusions  of  Goldsmith's  pen, 
and  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  versatility 
of  his  talents.  He  insisted  one  evening  at  the 
Literary  Club  on  competing  with  Garrick  in 
epigram,  and  each  agreed  to  write  the  other's 
epitaph.  The  actor  exclaimed  on  the  instant 
that  his  was  ready,  and  he  produced  extem- 
pore the  couplet  which  is  as  widely  known 
as  the  name  of  Goldsmith  himself : — 

Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 
Who  wro»e  like  an  angel,  but  talk'd  like  poor  Poll. 

Abashed  at  the  laugh  which  ensued,  *'  poor 
Poll"  was  unable  to  produce  a  retort.  The 
company  pursued  the  idea  which  had  been 
started,  and  either  then  or  afterwards  several 
of  them  wrote  epitaphs  upon  their  standing 
butt  in  a  similar  vein.  Goldsmith  in  the 
interim  was  not  idle.  He  was  carefully  pre- 
paring his  "  Retaliation"  in  silence ;  and 
when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  character 
of  Reynolds  he  showed  it  to  Burke.  He 
wished  it  to  be  a  secret  till  it  was  finished ; 
but  having  allowed  copies  to  be  taken,  its 
existence  became  known  to  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  read 
it  at  the  Literary  Club  in  its  imperfect  state, 
Garrick  mentions  that  the  skirmish  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  was  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  perfect  good  temper ;  but  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Cooke  that  Goldsmith  intended  that 
the  sting  should  be  felt.  From  the  time  that 
his  talent  for  satire  was  discovered  he  was 
treated  with  greater  respect,  and  the  oddities 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  theme  for  endless 
jest  were  spoken  of  as  not  entirely  destitute 
of  humor.  Oliver  marked  the  change,  felt  his 
power,  and  told  a  friend  that  he  kept  the 
poem  "  as  a  rod  in  pickle  upon  any  future 
occasion."  The  premature  disclosure  of  his 
verses  took  away  the  stimulus  which  he  de- 
rived from  anticipating  the  effect  they  would 
produce  upon  his  bantering  friends,  and  seems 
to  have  prevented  his  proceeding  any  further 
in  a  composition  which  certainly  cost  him 
much  thought  and  pains.  As  far  as  we  can 
recollect,  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
struck  out  before.  His  little  rhyming  piece 
of  pleasantry,  "The  Haunch  of  Venison," 
which  he  sent  to  Lord  Clare  about  1 77 1,  is 
in  the  same  easy  strain  of  verse ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  "  Retaliation"  is  in  the  happy 
mixture  of  gaiety  and  satire ;  in  the  air  of 


smiling  good  humor  with  which  he  has  told 
most  poignant  truths  ;  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  has  blended  praise  and  blame.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  uncommon  terse- 
ness and  force,  and  with  such  felicity  of 
language  that  many  of  the  lines  have  become 
proverbial. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  game  of  epitaphs 
had  been  played  out  poor  Goldsmith  was  in 
his  grave.  He  was  subject  to  strangury, 
produced  or  aggravated  by  fits  of  sedentary 
toil ;  and  an  attack  of  the  disorder  in  March, 
1774,  passed  into  a  nervous  fever.  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  sent  for  an  apothecary, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  remonstrance  persisted 
in  taking  James's  powder.  Yet,  much  as  the 
medicine  reduced  his  powers,  the  worst  symp- 
toms of  the  disorder  abated,  and  it  was  appa- 
rent that  the  sleeplessness  which  remained  was 
induced  by  some  other  cause.  "  Your  pulse," 
said  Doctor  Turton,  "  is  in  much  greater  dis- 
order than  it  should  be  from  the  degree  qf 
fever  which  you  have.  Is  your  mind  at  ease  ?" 
"  No,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  it  is  not."  He  was 
paying,  in  fact,  with  his  life  the  penalty  of 
his  improvidence.  He  expired,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  ten  days,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774 ; 
and  on  the  9th,  his  remains,  followed  by  a 
few  coffeehouse  acquaintances,  hastily  ga- 
thered together,  were  laid  in  the  burial  ground 
of  the  Temple.  "  He  died,"  wrote  Johnson, 
"  of  a  fever,  exasperated,  as  I  believe,  by  the 
fear  of  distress.  He  had  raised  money  and 
squandered  it  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition 
and  folly  of  expense.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  owed  not  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ? 
But  let  not  his  faults  be  remembered.  He 
was  a  very  great  man."  It  was  suggested 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  a  pomp  commensurate  with  his 
fame ;  and  Judge  Day  conjectured  that  the 
proposal  was  abandoned  in'  consequence  of 
his  debts ;  but  Mr.  Cooke  expressly  states  that 
the  reason  why  the  scheme  was  given  up 
was  because  the  greater  part  of  the  eminent 
persons  who  were  invited  to  hold  the  pall, 
and  whose  presence  could  alone  have  confer- 
red importance  on  the  proceeding,  pleaded 
inability  to  attend.  Yet  two  at  least  of  the 
number  had  a  real  and  deep  regard  for  the 
man.  Burke,  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 
burst  into  tears ;  and  Reynolds,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  suspend  the  exercise  of 
his  calling  for  any  distress,  laid  jdown  his 
brush,  and  painted  no  more  that  day. 

Goldsmith  was  short  and  thick  in  stature, 
his  face  round  and  strongly  pitted  with  the 
I  smallpox,  his  forehead  low,  and  his  complex- 
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ion  pale.  The  general  cast  of  bis  countenance, 
according  to  Boswell,  was  coarse  and  vulgar ; 
and  Miss  Reynolds  states  that  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  low  mechanic.  He  was  once 
relating,  with  great  indignation,  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  coffeehouse  had  mistaken  him  for 
a  tailor  ;  and  his  resemblance  to  the  brethren 
of  the  needle  was  notoriously  so  strong  that 
an  irresistible   titter  went  round  the  circle. 
One  morning  when  Mr.  Percival  Stockdale, 
was  remarking  to  Davies  the  bookseller  on 
this  similarity  of  appearance,  Goldsmith  en- 
tered, and,  with  that  curious  infelicity  ^hich 
seemed  always  to  attend  upon  him,  said  to 
Mr.  Stockdale,  who  had  recently  published 
a  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  "  I  shall  soon 
take  measure  of  you."     His  picture  by  8ir 
Joshua  presents  the  face  of  a  man  unusually 
plain,  yet  Miss  Reynolds  mentions  it  as  the 
crowning  feat  of  her  brother  in  portrait-paint- 
ing that  he  had  imparted  dignity  of  expres- 
sion without  destroying  the  likeness.     What 
that  lady  thought  of  him  appears  from  her 
naming  him  for  her  toast  when  she  was  asked 
to  give  the  ugliest  person  she  knew ;  and 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  with  whom  she  had  some 
little  difference  at  the  time,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  selection  that  she  shook  hands  with 
her  across  the  table.     "  Thus  the  ancients," 
said  Johnson,  "  in  the  making  up  of  their  quar- 
rels, used  to  sacrifice  a  beast  between  them." 
His  address,  until   he  warmed   into   the 
good -humor   which  was    natural     to    him, 
strengthened  the  unfavorable  impression  pro- 
duced   by  his  appearance.      "  His   deport- 
ment," says  Boswell,  "  was  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwardly  affecting   the   easy  gentleman." 
11  His  manner,"  says  Davies,  <c  was  uncouth, 
his  language  unpolished,  and  his  elocution 
was  continually  interrupted  by  disagreeable 
hesitation."     "  He  expressed  himself,"  says 
his  friend  Mr.  Cooke,  "  upon  common  subjects 
with  a  plainness  bordering  upon  rusticity, 
and  often  in  words  very  ill  chosen."     Some 
attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
prove  that  his  talk  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
fame  ;  but  the  witnesses  to  the  contrary  are 
so  numerous,  and  there  is  such  a  general 
agreement  in  their  testimony,  that  it  is  idle 
to   controvert   it.     Mr.  Rogers   asked   Mr. 
Cooke  what  he  really  was  in  conversation, 
and  Cooke  replied,  emphatically,  "  He  was  a 
fool.     The  right  word  never  came  to  him. 
If  you  gave  him  back  a  shilling,  he'd  say, 
'  Why,  it  s  as  good  a  shilling  as  ever  was 
born.1     He  was  a  fool,  sir."     Mr.  Forster 
observes  in  extenuation,  that  "born"  is  an 
Irish  mode  of  speech ;  but  though  the  par- 
ticular instance  may  not  support  the  propo- 


sition, it  was  not  from  a  single  example,  but 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  seven  years, 
that  Cooke   derived   his   impression.      Dr. 
Beattie  said  that  the  silliness  he  exhibited 
was  so  great  that  it  almost  seemed  affected  ; 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had  a  pecu- 
liar regard  for  him,  adopted  the  same  impro- 
bable theory.     Chamier,  after  talking  with 
him,  came  away,  saying,  "Well,  I  do  believe 
he  wrote  the  Traveller  himself;  and  let  me 
tell    you  that  is   believing  a  great  deal." 
Against  Horace  Wal pole's  smart  saying,  that 
he  was  an  "  inspired  idiot,"  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote 
in  her  old  age,  "  very  true  ;"#  and  the  point, 
we  may  add,  of  Garrick's  epigram  would 
have  had  no  sort  of  force  unless  it  had  pos- 
sessed a  semblance  of  truth.     It  is  easy  to 
collect  from  the  book  of  Boswell,  who  ac- 
knowledges that  his  folly  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,   the   real   state   of    the   case. 
Johnson,  who  did  the  amplest  justice  to  his 
genius,  remarked  that  he  had  no  settled  no- 
tions upon  any  subject ;  that  his  ready  know- 
ledge was  very  slight ;  that  he  was  eager  to 
shine ;  and  discoursed  at  random  upon  ques 
tions  of  which  he  was  almost  ent;rely  ignor- 
ant.    "  If  he  were  with  two  founders,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  he  would  fall  a- talking  on  the 
method  of  making  cannon,  though  both  of 
them  would  soon  see  that  he  did  not  know 
what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of."     To  this 
want  of  fixed  opinions  and  extensive  informa- 
tion was  added  what  Boswell  calls  "  a  hurry 
of  ideas,  producing  a  laughable  confusion  in 
the  expressing  them  ;"  and  what  Mr.  Cooke 
terms  "  a  strange,  uncouth,  deranged  manner" 
of  speaking.    With  his  slender  store  of  facts, 
his  inability  to  arrange  his  thoughts  on  a 
sudden,  his  hasty  rashness  of  assertion,  his 
incoherent,  provincial  style  of  expression,  it 
is   manifest  that  he  would  do  very  slender 
justice  to  the  better  genius  which  he  poured 
at  leisure  into  his  books.     But  a  man  of  his 
talents  must,  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  tact 
and  quickness,  have  often  been  visited  with 
bright  ideas ;  and  Boswell  relates  that  he  was 
sometimes  very  happy  in   his   wit-combats 
with  Johnson,  and  records  the  instances  of 
it.    From  the  specimens  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  his  absurdities  it  appears  that  they 
often  consisted    in  the   ludicrous  misappli- 
cation of  a  single  phrase.     The  story  of  his 
remarking    to    Lord    Shelburne,  "I   never 
could  conceive  the  reason  why  they  call  you 

*  Malone,  on  the  other  hand,  eaye  that  he  never 
could  assent  to  Wal pole's  pointed  sentence.  "I 
always,"  he  says,  "  made  battle  against  Boswell's 
representation  of  him,  and  often  expressed  to  him 
my  opinion  that  he  rated  Goldsmith  much  too  low." 
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Malagrida ;  for  Malagrida  was~a*Veiy  good 
sort  of  a  man,"  was,  asJJohnson  justly  re- 
marked, little  more  than  an  error  of  empha- 
sis. Horace  Walpole,  whose  authority, 
however,  is  worth  nothing  on  the  question, 
exclaimed  that  the  hi  under  was  a'picture  of 
his  whole  life.  Beauclerk  called  it,'ironicalry, 
"  a  happy  turn  of  expression,  peculiar  to  him- 
self ;"  and  the  .daughter  of  his  friend'Xord 
Clare,  who  always  spoke  of  him  with  the  ut- 
most affection,  used  to  say,  "  that  it  was  so 
like  him."  His  delight  at  the  pun  which 
was  made  on ^ the  dish  of  yellow- looking  peas 
at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  when  one  of  the  com- 
pany observed  that  they  ought  to£be  sent  to 
Hammersmith,  for  that  was  the^way  to  Turn 
'em  Green  ;  his  taking  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  the  jest  as  his  own,  his  first 
exclaiming  that  that  was^the  [way  to  make 
'em  green,  and  next,  when  ne  found^his  witti- 
cism fall  pointless,  that  that  was  the  road  to 
turn  'em  green  ;  his  starting  up,  disconcerted 
at  the  second  failure,  and  quitting  the  dinner- 
table  abruptly,  all  reads  like  a  humorous 
invention  to  caricature  his  failings.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  disposition  tojjretire  when  he 
was  mortified,  Hawkins  states  that  he  would 
leave  a  tavern  if  his  jokes  were  not  rewarded 
by  a  roar.  Once  in  particular,  having  pro- 
mised the  company,  if  they  would  call  for 
another  bottle,  that  they  should  hear  one  of 
his  bon  mots,  he  proceeded  to  tell,  that,  on 
hearing  that  Sheridan  practised  stage  ges- 
tures in  a  room  with  ten  mirrors,  he  replied 
"  that  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  toge- 
ther." His  anecdote  was  received  in  silence; 
and  after  inquiring,  to  no  purpose,  "  Why 
nobody  laughed?"  he  departed  in  anger. 
"Rochester,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "observed 
of  Shad  well,  that  if  he  had  burnt  all  he 
wrote,  and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would 
have  had  more  wit  and  humor  than  any 
other  poet;  and  measuring  Goldsmith  by 
Shad  well,  we  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  relative  accomplishments  and  defi- 
ciencies of  each." 

Boswell  asserts  that  he  studiously  copied 
Johnson's  manner,  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and 
both  Hawkins  and  Joseph  Warton  relate  that 
he  affected  to  use  the  great  lexicographer's 
hard  words  in  conversation.  The  consequent 
impression  he  left  upon  Warton  was,  "  that 
he  was  of  all  solemn  coxcombs  the  first;  yet," 
he  adds,  "  sensible."  To  be  solemn  was  not 
natural  to  him ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
often  forgot  to  act  his  part,  or  deliberately 
laid  it  aside.  This  mimicry  of  Johnson  which 
reduced  him  to  a  comic  miniature  of  the 
original,  no  doubt  occasioned,  as  it  renders 


more  piquant,  the  insolence  of  Graham,  who 
wrote  the  "  Masque  of  Telemachus."  When 
he  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  conviviality  to 
talk  to  one  man  and  look  at  another,  he  said, 
"  Doctor,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
Eton,"  where  he  was  one  of  the  masters. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you,"  said  Gold- 
smith. "No,"  replied  Graham,  "His  not 
you  I  mean,  Dr.  Minor,  'tis  Dr.  Major, 
there."  "  Graham,"  said  Oliver,  describing 
him  afterwards,  "is  a  fellow  to  make  one 
commit  'suicide."  Another  circumstance 
which  he  used  to  mention  with  strong  indig- 
nation was  the  conduct  of  Moser,  the  Swiss, 
at  an  Academy  dinner,  who  cut  short  his 
conversation  with  a  "  Stay,  stay,  Toctor  Shon- 
son  is  going  to  say  something."  On  such 
occasions,  Johnson  tells  us,  he  was  as  irasci- 
ble&as  a  hornet;  was  angry  when  he  was 
detected  in  an  absurdity;  and  miserably 
vexed  when  he  was  defeated  in  an  argument. 
Of  the  little  ebullitions  of  temper  which  arose 
from  mortified  vanity,  Boswell  has  preserved 
a  single  instance.  He  was  about  to  inter- 
pose an  observation  in  a  discussion  which 
was  going  on,  and  his  sentence  was  drowned 
by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  had  not 
heard  him  speak.  Dr.  Minor,  who  was  stand- 
ing restless,  in  consequence  of  being  excluded 
from  the  conversation,  hesitating  whether  to 
go  or  to  stay,  threw  down  his  hat  in  a  passion, 
and,  looking  angrily  at  Dr.  Major,  ejaculated, 
"  Take  it !"  Toplady  beginning  to  say  some- 
thing, and  Johnson  making  a  sound,  Gold- 
smith called  out,  ''  Sir,  the  gentleman  has 
heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour ;  pray  allow 
us  now  to  hear  him."  Sir,"  rejoined  John- 
son, "  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman. 
I  was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  atten- 
tion. Sir,  you  are  impertinent."  When 
they  met  in  the  evening  at  the  club,  Johnson 
asked  his  pardon,  and  Goldsmith,  who  was 
as  placable  as  he  was  hasty,  placidly  replied, 
"  It  must  be  much,  sir,  that  I  take  ill  from 
you." 

Of  his  vanity  he  gave  many  ludicrous  ex- 
amples. "  He  would  never,"  said  Gariick, 
"allow  a  superior  in  any  art,  from  writing 
poetry  down  to  dancing  a  hornpipe."  "  How 
well  this  postboy  drives,"  said  Johnson  to 
Boswell.  "  Now,  if  Goldy  were  here,  he'd 
say  he  could  drive  better."  "  If  you  were  to 
meet  him,"  said  a  journalist  of  the  day,  who 
was  satirizing  his  well-known  infirmity,  "  and 
boast  of  your  shoes  being  well  blacked,  the 
Doctor  would  look  down  at  his  own  and 
reply, '  I  think  mine  are  still  better  done.' " 
In  trying  to  show  at  Versailles  how  well  he 
could  jump  over  a  piece  of  water,  he  tumbled 
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into  the  midst  of  it :  at  the  exhibition  of  pap- 
pets  he  warmly  exclaimed,  on  their  dexter- 
ously tossing  a  pike,  "  Pshaw !  I  can  do  it 
better  myself.9'  And  he  broke  his  shins  the 
same  evening,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Burke,  in 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  he  could  surpass 
them  in  leaping  over  a  stick.  When  some  of 
their  club  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Burke,  Goldsmith  maintained  that 
oratory  was  a  knack,  and  that  he  would  un- 
dertake to  do  as  well  himself.  Being  dared 
to  the  trial,  he  mounted  a  chair  and  was 
unable  to  advance  beyond  one  or  two  sen- 
tences. He  was  compelled  to  desist,  but 
reiterated  his  assertion,  and  imputed  his  fail- 
ure to  his  being  "  out  of  luck"  at  the  moment. 
He  possessed  ao^Httle  of  the  boasted  knack, 
that  when  he  attempted  a  speech  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in 
confusion. 

His  vanity  was  coupled  with  a  babbling 
envy  that  was  laughable,  but  not  malignant. 
"Though  the  type,"  says  Cooke,  "of  his 
4  Good-natured  Man'  in  every  other  respect, 
yet,  in  the  point  of  authorship,  and  particu- 
larly in  poetry,  he  could  bear  no  rival  near 
his  throne.  This  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  his 
nature,  that  nothing  could  cure  it.  Poverty 
bad  no  terrors  for  him  ;  but  the  applauses 
paid  another  poet  made  him  poor  indeed." 
He  could  not  bear,  Dr.  Beattie  said,  that  so 
much  admiration  should  be  bestowed  upon 
Shakespeare ;  and  though  he  had  a  true  and 
hearty  regard  for  Johnson,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
kind  of  agony,  on  hearing  him  vehemently 
applauded,  "  No  more,  1  desire  you ;  you 
harrow  up  my  soul." 

Genius  is  jealous  :  I  have  heard  of  some 
Who,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise : 
Poets  have  sickened  at  a  dancer's  praise ; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time, 
Grew  pale  at  bearing  Reynolds  was  sublime ; 
That  Rutland***  Duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile— 
"And  I,"  paid  he, "  neglected  all  the  while !" 

Mr.  Forster  expresses  his  regret  that 
Crabbe  should  have  invented  an  illustration 
of  Goldsmith's  vanity  opposed  to  all  the 
known  records  of  his  intercourse  with  Rey- 
nolds ;  but  the  author  of  the  "  Tales,"  who 
had  lived  with  many  of  Oliver's  associates, 
plainly  meant  to  give  real  instances ;  and,  as 
we  see  from  the  case  of  Johnson,  love  for  the 
man  did  not  exclude  jealousy  of  the  panegy- 
rics bestowed  upon  the  genius.  The  work 
of  Crabbe  in  which  the  lines  occur  was 
dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  and 
the  second  example  was  doubtless  from  her- 


self or  her  family.  Another  ludicrous  mani- 
festation of  his  jealousy  occurred  at  an  Aca- 
demy dinner :  when  one  of  the  company  was 
uttering  some  witticisms  which  excited  mirth, 
Goldsmith  begged  those  who  sat  near  him 
not  to  laugh,  "for  in  truth  he  thought  it 
would  make  the  man  vain."  He  openly  con- 
fessed that  he  was  of  an  envious  disposition ; 
and  Bos  well  maintained  that  he  had  no  more 
6f  it  than  other  people,  but  only  talked  of  it 
more  freelj.  All  are  agreed  that  it  never 
embittered  his  heart ;  that  it  entirely  spent 
itself  in  occasional  outbreaks ;  and  that  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  a  steady  rancor,  or 
of  doing  an  action  which  could  hurt  any  man 
living.  He  once  proposed  to  muster  a  party 
to  damn  Home's  play  "  The  Fatal  Discovery, 
alleging  for  his  reason  "that  such  fellows 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged  ;"  but  this,  says 
Davies,  was  "a  transient  thought,  which, 
upon  the  least  check,  he  would  have  imme- 
diately renounced,  and  as  heartily  joined  to 
support  the  piece  he  had  before  devoted  to 
destruction."  Such  were  the  foibles  which 
shaded  the  higher  qualities  of  this  whimsical 
being,  and  which  must  find  the  readier  belief 
that  most  of  those  who  record  his  eccentrici- 
ties appear  to  have  felt  kindly  towards  him, 
and  could  certainly  not  have  conspired  to 
fasten  upon  him  a  fictitious  character  which 
was  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  genius. 

Washington  Irving  expresses  his  belief  that 
far  from  being  displeased  that  his  weaknesses 
should  be  remembered,  he  would  be  gratified 
to  hear  the  reader  shut  the  volume  which 
contained  his  history  with  the  ejaculation 
Poor  Goldsmith  !  In  our  opinion  nothing 
would  be  more  distasteful  to  him.  He  had 
higher  aspirations,  a  more  heroic  ambition. 
But  what  would  have  delighted  him  would 
have  been  to  hear  Johnson  pronounce  in  ora- 
cular tones  that  "  he  deserved  a  place  in 
Westminister  Abbey,  and  every  year  he  lived 
would  have  deserved  it  better ;"  to  read  in  the 
epitaph  which  his  great  friend  prepared  for 
his  monument,  "that  he  was  of  a  genius  sub- 
lime, lively  and  versatile,  that  there  was  no 
species  of  writing  that  he  had  left  untried, 
and  that  he  treated  nothing  which  he  did  not 
adorn ;"  to  find  posterity  confirming  the  sen- 
tence and  ranking  him  as  the  worthy  peer  of 
the  illustrious  men  whose  fame  he  emulated, 
and  whom  be  needlessly  envied ;  to  see  that 
his  works  were  among  the  most  popular  of 
British  classics,  that  everything  connected 
with  him  possessed  an  undying  interest  for 
mankind,  that  all  the  minutest  incidents  of  his 
career  had  engaged  the  anxious  researches 
of  numerous  biographers,  and  that  the  list 
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was  closed  by  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Mr. 
Forster.  "Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye 
men  of  genius,  for  he  was  your  kinsman ; 
weed  his  grave  clean,  ye  men  of  goodness, 
for  he  was  your  brother/' 

In  adding  one  more  to  the  many  sketches 
of  Goldsmith's  life  we  have  not  done  justice 
to  the  very  able  and  interesting  Biography 
from  which  we  have  drawn  our  materials. 
His  history  is  there  illustrated  with  a  fuluess 
which  may  even  be  thought  excessive,  for  the 
era  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  the  emi- 
nent men  with  whom  he  associated  in  his  la- 
ter years,  are  largely  described  in  conjunction 
with  himself.  In  intrinsic  interest  these  epi- 
sodes are  inferior  to  no  other  portion  of  the 
book,  and  the  very  notes  are  a  storehouse  of 
wit  and  wisdom  culled  from  the  writings  and 
sayings  of  the  contemporaries  of  Goldsmith. 
The  central  figure  of  the  piece  is  drawn  with 
equal  ability  and  truth,  and  with  no  more 
extenuation  of  his  infirmities  than  is  due  to 
the  frailties  of  a  common  humanity.  But 
Mr.  Forster  had  a  wider  object  than  the  mere 
exhibition  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  an  in- 
dividual. He  wished  through  the  example 
of  Goldsmith  to  plead  the  cause  of  literature 
with  the  world,  and  we  are  anxious  to  give 
currency  to  the  concluding  pages  in  which 
he  sums  up  the  scope  and  moral  of  his  ad- 
mirable work : — 

This  book  has  been  written  to  little  purpose,  if 
the  attention  can  be  attributed  to  it  or  claiming 
for  the  literary  man  either  more  money  than  is 
proportioned  to  the  work  he  does  by  the  apprecia- 
tion it  command**,  or  immunity  from  those  condi- 
tions of  prudence,  industry  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  multiplication  table,  which  are  inseparable 
from  success  in  all  other  walks  of  life.  But,  with 
a  design  far  other  than  that,  one  object  of  it  has 
been  to  show  that  the  very  character  of  the  writer's 
calling,  by  the  thoughts  which  he  creates  by  the 
emotions  he  is  able  to  inspire,  by  the  happiness 
he  may  extend  to  distant  generations,  so  far  pla- 
ces him  on  a  different  level  from  the  tradesman, 
merchant,  lawyer,  or  physician,  who  has  his  wares 
and  merchandise  or  advice  to  sell,  that,  whereas  in 
the  latter  case  the  service  is  as  indefinite  as  the 
reward  due  to  it,  in  the  former  a  balance  must  be 
always  left,  which  only  time  can  adjust  fairly.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  too,  even  the  attempt 
at  adjustment  is  not  made  until  the  tuneful  tongue 
is  silent,  and  the  ear  deaf  to  praise ;  nor,  much  as 
the  extension  of  the  public  of  readers  has  done  to 
diminish  the  probabilities  of  a  writer's  suffering, 
are  the  chances  of  his  lot  bettered  even  yet,  in  re- 
gard to  that  fair  and  full  reward.  Another  object 
of  this  book  has  therefore  been  to  point  out  that 
literature  ought  long  ago  to  have  received  from 
the  state  an  amount  of  recognition  which  would 
at  least  have  placed  its  highest  cultivators  on  a 
level  with  other  and  not  worthier  recipients  of  its 


gratitude.  .  .  .  The  best  offices  of  service  to  a 
state  are  those  in  which  thinkers  are  required, 
and,  more  than  many  of  its  lawyers,  more  than  all 
its  soldiers,  it  is  in  such  offices  that  the  higher 
class  of  men  of  letters  and  science  are  competent 
to  assist.  Yet,  if  any  one  would  measure  the 
weight  of  contempt  and  neglect  that  now  presses 
down  such  service,  let  him  compare  the  deeds  for 
which  an  English  parliament  ordinarily  bestows 
its  thanks,  its  peerages,  and  its  pensions,  with  the 
highest  grade  of  honor  or  reward  that  it  has  ever 
vouchsafed  to  the  loftiest  genius,  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  literature,  the  greatest  moral  or  mecha- 
nical achievement,  by  which  not  simply  England 
has  been  benefited  and  exalted,  but  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  .  .  Partly  because  of  the  sordid  ills 
that  attended  authorship  in  such  days  as  have 
been  described  in  these  volumes,  partly  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  calling  daily  entered  by  men 
whom  neither  natural  girts  nor  laborious  acquire- 
ments entitle  to  success  in  it,  the  belief  is  still 
very  common  that  to  be  an  author  is  to  be  a  kind 
of  vagrant,  picking  up  subsistence  as  he  can,  a 
loaf  to-day,  a  crumb  to-morrow,  and  that  to  such 
a  man  no  special  signification  of  respect  in  eocial 
life  can  possibly  be  paid.  Nor,  in  marking  thus 
the  low  account  and  general  disesteem  of  their 
calling,  are  the  literary  class  themselves  to  be  ex- 
empted from  blame.  "  It  were  well/  said  Gold- 
smith, on  one  occassion,  with  bitter  truth,  "  if 
none  but  the  dunces  of  society  were  combined  to 
render  the  profession  of  an  author  ridiculous  or 
unhappy."  The  profession  themselves  have  yet 
to  learn  the  secret  of  co-operation ;  they  have  to 
put  away  internal  jealousies;  they  have  to  claim 
for  themselves,  as  poor  Goldsmith  after  his  fashion 
very  loudly  did,  that  defined  position  from  which 
greater  respect,  and  more  frequent  consideration 
iu  public  life,  could  not  long  be  withheld ;  in  fine, 
tbey  have  frankly  to  feel  that  their  vocation,  pro- 
perly regarded,  ranks  with  the  worthiest,  and  that 
on  all  occasions  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  to  each 
other,  is  the  way  to  obtain  justice  from  the  world. 
If  writers  had  been  thus  true  to  themselves,  the 
subject  of  copyright  might  have  been  equitably 
settled  when  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it,  but, 
while  De  Foe  was  urging  the  author's  claim, 
Swift  was  calling  De  Foe  a  fellow  that  had  been 
pilloried,  and  we  have  still  to  discuss  as  \n  forma 
pauperis  the  rights  of  the  English  author.  Con- 
fiscation is  a  hard  word,  but  it  is  the  word  which 
alone  describes  fairly  the  statute  of  Anne,  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature.  That  is  now,  super- 
seded by  another  statute,  having  the  same  gorge- 
ous name,  and  the  same  inglorious  meaning :  for 
even  this  last  enactment,  sorely  resisted  as  it  was, 
leaves  England  behind  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  in  the  amount  of  their  own  property  secur- 
ed to  her  authors.  In  some,  to  this  day,  perpetual 
copyright  exists ;  and  though  it  may  be  reasonable, 
as  Doctor  Johnson  argued  that  it  was,  to  surrender 
a  part  for  greater  efficiency  of  protection  to  the 
rest,  yet  the  commonest  dictates  of  natural  justice 
might  at  J  east  require  that  an  author's  family 
should  not  be  beggared  of  their  inheritance  as 
soon  as  his  own  capacity  to  provide  for  them  may 
have  ceased.    In  every  continental  country  this  is 
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eared  for,  the  lowest  term  secured  by  the  most 
niggardly  arrangement  being  twenty-five  years, 
whereas  in  England  it  is  the  munificent  number 
of  seven.  Yet  the  most  laborious  works,  and  often 
the  most  delightful,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  kind 
which  the  hereafter  only  can  repay.  .  .  No 
consideration  of  moral  right  exists,  no  principle  of 
economical  science  can  be  stated,  which  would 
justify  the  seizure  of  such  books  by  the  public  be- 
fore they  have  had  the  chance  of  remunerating  the 
genius  and  labor  of  their  producers. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Forster  afford  many 
touching  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  positions, 
and  contain,  indeed,  the  most  complete  and 
affecting  representation  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  of  the  bitter  struggles  and  reverses 
of  men  of  genius  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  No 
author  in  this  productive  and  charming  de- 
partment of  literature  has  ever  exhibited  so 
wide  a  range  of  knowledge  and  sympathy, 
and,  though  his  hero  had  become  a  hackneyed 


topic,  the  originality  with  which  the  work  is 
conceived  and  executed,  the  vast  variety  of 
facts,  anecdotes,  and  letters,  which  are  now 
produced  for  the  first  time,  the  new  and 
more  truthful  light  in  which  the  old  materials 
are  disposed,  the  introduction  into  the  picture 
of  Burke,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  other  cele- 
brated members  of  the  Goldsmith  group, 
render  these  Memoirs  as  fresh  and  novel  as 
though  Mr.  Forster  had  been  the  first  bio- 
grapher of  the  poet,  instead  of  the  last. 
Much,  indeed,  of  what  had  been  previously 
done  consisted  of  a  loose  collection  of  stories 
about  the  man,  but  here  we  have  depicted 
the  man  himself  as  he  moved  along  his  path, 
and  at  every  turn  of  the  story,  which  is  un- 
folded with  the  vivacity  and  regularity  of  an 
actual  drama,  he  stands  before  us  in  the  vivid- 
ness of  reality,  with  all  the  changes  which 
had  been  wrought  in  him  by  each  previous 
stage  of  bis  journey.  This  is  real  Biography. 
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There  it  often  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a 
man  when  every  incident  in  his  career  is  in- 
vested with  a  novel  and  extensive  interest, 
when  the  present  reflects  a  lustre  on  the 
past,  and  recollection  gives  confidence  to 
hope.  So  is  it  now  with  the  commander  of 
the  French  army  in  the  Crimea. 

Francis  Canrobert  was  born  in  1809,  in 
the  department  of  Lot,  some  leagues  from 
the  village  where  Murat  first  saw  the  light. 
He  entered  the  school  of  St.  Cyr  in  the 
qurath  of  November,  1826,  and  obtained  the 
Jjfchest  honors  in  that  establishment  after  pass- 
ing two  years  in  laborious  study.  On  the  first 
of  October,  1828,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
sab-lieutenancy  of  the  47th  regiment  of  the 
line,  and  was  made  lieutenant  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1832.  In  1835  he  embarked  for 
Africa,  and  arrived  in  the  province  of  Oran, 
where. the  emir,  Abd-el-Kader,  had  held  the 
French  troops  for  some  time  in  check..  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  Muscara,  where  he  first  distinguished 
himself.    He  followed  with  his  regiment  the 


movements  of  the  Generals  Clauvel,  D'Arlan- 
ges,  and  Letang,  in  the  province  of  Oran.  The 
capture  of  Tlemcen,  the  expeditions  to  Che- 
liff  and  Mina,  the  revictualling  of  Tlemcen, 
the  battles  of  Sidi,  Yacoub,  Tafna,  and  Sik- 
kak,  revealed  bis  brilliant  military  qualities, 
and  gained  him  the  rank  of  captain,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1837.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  he  proceeded  to  the  province  of 
Constantine,  where  the  Due  de  Nemours 
and  General  Damremont  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  xevenge  for  an  insult.  He  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  the  leg  at  the  storming  of  the 
town.  He  was  at  the  moment  by  the  side 
of  Colonel  Combos,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Isle 
of  Elba,  under  whom  he  was  acting  as  order- 
ly officer,  and  who  was  mortally  wounded 
while  mounting  the  breach.  Before  Colonel 
Combes  expired  he  recommended  the  young 
captain  to  Marshal  Valee  as  an  officer  of  full 
promise. 

Captain  Canrobert  returned  to  France  in 
1839  with  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
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organizing,  for  the  foreign  legion,  a  battalion 
out  of  the  foreign  bands  wbich  had  been 
driven  over  the  frontier  by  Culreia  into  the 
French  territory.  Through  the  persevering 
activity  of  the  organizer,  these  remnants  of 
the  civil  war  were  quickly  brought  into  a 
condition  to  be  associated  in  the  labors  of  the 
troops  in  Algeria. 

In  1840  he  was  on  duty  at  the  camp  of 
St.  Omer,  where  he  composed  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
several  chapters  of  a  manuel  for  the  use  of 
the  light  troops.  In  the  month  of  October, 
Captain  Canrobert  was  incorporated  into  the 
6th  battalion  of  Chasseurs-a-Pied,  and  re- 
turned to  Africa  in  1841.  In  this  new  cam- 
paign he  signalized  himself  in  the  battles 
which  took  place  on  the  hills  of  Mouzaia  and 
Gcstas,  as  well  as  in  the  bloody  struggle 
which  the  Beni-Massers  maintained  against 
the  troops.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  chef- 
debattalion  in  the  15th  light  regiment  on 
the  22d  of  Mny,  1842,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  ibe  5th  battalion  of  chasseurs, 
which  kept  up  the  campaign  on  the  banks  of 
the  Che  tiff.  He  was  present  at  the  affair  of 
the  grottoes,  at  that  of  the  Sheah,  and,  lastly, 
at  several  battles  on  the  Riou.  A  part  of 
the  year  1842,  and  the  whole  of  the  year 
1843,  were  employed  in  new  operations  in 
Africa;  and  there,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
himself,  Commander  Canrobert  sustained  the 
honor  of  his  battalion.  He  accompanied 
Colonel  Cavaignac  in  the  expedition  of 
Ouaren-Senis,  and  had  a  command  in  the 
column  under  the  orders  of  General  Bour- 
golly,  whose  division,  after  having  attacked 
the  Flit  as,  fought  resolutely  in  the  country 
of  the  Kabyles  of  Yargoussa.  On  all  occa- 
sions the  3d  and  5th  battalions  were  com- 
manded by  him,  and  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 

He  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  for  two  years,  when  Colonel  St.  Ar 
naud,  who  in  the  year  1845  succeeded  Col- 
onel Cavaignac  to  the  government  of  Or- 
leans vilie,  made  use  of  his  services  against 
Bou  Maza.  The  chief  of  the  6th  battalion 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  affairs  of 
buhl,  Oued  Metmour,  Oued  Gri,  and  Oued 
Lenzig.  In  the  first  he  succeeded  with  iwo 
hundred  and  fifty  bayonets  in  holding  his 
own  against  more  than  three  thousand  men, 
who  could  not  make  any  impression  on  him. 
Consequent  upon  these  transactions  followed 
his  appointment  to  a  lieutenant- colonelcy,  on 
the  26th  of  October.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards closely  blockaded  by  the  Kabyles,  in 
the  town  of  Tenez,  where  he  had  just  suc- 


ceeded Colonel  Claparede  in  the  command. 
Eight  months  of  continual  warfare  ended  in 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  the 
superior  officer,  to  whom  the  result  was  due, 
obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel  on  the  very 
field  of  his  exploits. 

After  having  commanded  the  2d  regiment 
of  the  line,  he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  for- 
eign regiment,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1848, 
and  kept  possession  of  Bathna.  At  this  pe- 
riod General  Herbillon  entrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  a  strong  column,  with  orders 
to  attack  and  intimidate  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Aures.  This  commission  was  promptly 
executed.  Colonel  Canrobert  surprised  the 
enemy  at  the  foot  of  the  Djebel  Chelea,  de- 
feated them,  and  followed  them  closely  to 
Kebeck,  in  the  Amar-Kraddou,  taking  the 
Bey  Ahmed  prisoner.  Returning  to  Bathna, 
he  took  the  command  of  the  regiment  of 
Zouaves  at  Aumale.  In  this  new  post  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  acting  vigorously 
against  the  Kabyles  and  the  tribes  of  Tar- 
gura,  which  he  brought  into  subjection. 

It  was  in  1848,  however,  that  Colonel 
Canrobert  displayed  energies  beyond  all 
praise.  Cholera  was  raging  in  the  garrison 
of  Aumale,  but  the  events  which  were 
passing  at  Zaatcha  summoned  them  before 
the  walls  of  this  oasis.  What  courage,  what 
coolness  did  it  require  in  the  commander  of 
the  Zouaves  to  lead  his  soldiers  in  this  man- 
ner through  all  the  perils  of  an  adventurous 
march,  soldiers  constantly  accompanied  by 
the  afflicting  spectacle  of  misery^.;  He,  as  it 
were,  multiplied  himself,  ife  exorted  the 
sick,  devoted  his  attention  itj^bem,  threw  a 
reinforcement  into  the  tow^of  Bou  Sada, 
the  garrison  of  which  was  blockaded,  deceiv- 
ed the  enemy  whir  opposed  his  passage,  by 
announcing  that  he  '-brought  pestilence  with 
him,  and  that  he  afcoatd  Communicate  it  to 
his  assailants,  arriving  at  Zaatcha  on  the  8th 
of  November.  On  the  26th  he  led,  with 
wondrous  intrepidity,  one  of  the  attacking 
columns.  Out  of  four  officers  and  sixteen 
soldiers  who  followed  him  to  the  breach/i 
teen  were  killed  or  wounded  at  his  side, 
recompense  for  his  conduct  he  was  nominal 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the* 
11th  of  December,  1849. 

Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Narah,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1850.     He  came  then  to  Paris,  and  took  the     . 
command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  was   * 
attached  as  aid-  de-  camp  to  the  Prince  Pres-    $ 
ident  of  the  Republic.     On  the  14th  of  Jan-     ♦ 
uary,   1853,  he  was  appointed   general   of 
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vision,  still  preserving  his  functions  as  aid- 
s-camp to  the  Emperor.  Three  months 
terwards  he  was  called  to  the  command  of 
division  of  infantry  at  the  camp  of  Helfaut, 
id  nearly  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  in- 
ject the  5th  arrondissement  of  the  same 
m.  Lastly,  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
e  first  division  of  the  army  of  the  East,  he 
is  played  one  of  the  most  active  parts  since 
e  commencement  of  the  war,  both  in  making 
eparatioos  for  the  difficult  operation  of  the 
ibarkation,  and  in  contributing  greatly  to 


the  success  at  Alma,  where  he  received  a 
wound.  It  is  well  known  that  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud,  who  had  learned  his  value,  had  ab- 
solute confidence  in  his  talents  and  bravery, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  young  general  had 
neglected  nothing  to  make  him  worthy  of 
this  confidence.  Before  his  departure  he 
was  known  to  be  occupied  at  the  military 
depot  in  profound  studies,  having  for  their 
object  the  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of  war, 
as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  future  des- 
tiny. 


From   the   Dublin   University    Magazine. 
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"  Austere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  himself 
Did  they  report  him. "— Hon*. 


During  the  middle  ages,  and  even  later, 
location  was  principally  confined  to  the 
lonks,  the  students  of  learned  or  scientific 
rofessions,  and  a  few  (very  few)  of  the 
igher  orders.  Hence,  priests,  bishops,  and 
trdinals  were  frequently  to  be  seen  grasping 
le  helm  of  State,  and  either  chosen  for,  or 
evating  themselves  to  become  the  prime 
kinisters  of  sovereigns,  and  their,  advisers 
*  controllers  in  worldly  affairs,  as  well  as 
le  keepers  of  their  consciences  in  things 
)iritual.  Amongst  these  princes  of  the 
lurch  and  lights  -ef  legislation,  Francisco 
Imenes  de  Cisneros  is  entitled  to  hold  a 
rominent,  if  not  the  very  foremost  position, 
lis  predecessor,  Cardinal  Mendoza,  recom- 
lenaed  him,  on  his  deathbed,  as  the  most 
igible  man  in  Spain,  to  succeed  him 
i  the  office  of  minister  and  chancellor, 
hioh,  for  twenty  years,  he  had  filled  with 
ich  undisputed  ascendancy,  under  Ferdi- 
md  and  Isabella,  that  he  was  called  by  the 
miters,  "  the  third  king  of  Spain."  The 
une  sobriquet  was  afterwards  applied  to 
ichelieu  in  France,  under  similar  circum- 
ances.  Mendoza  had  previously  obtained 
nt  Ximenes  the  appointment  of  confes- 
>r  to  the  Queen,  and  thus  by  double 
eps  assisted  him  to  mount  the  ladder  of 
referment.  But  the  patron  and  his  protegt 
ere  widely  opposed  in  personal  character. 
[endoza  had  been  a  libertine  in  his  youth, 
Iter  the  usual  practice  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
f  his  day ;  and  more  than  one  noble  family 
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of  the  land  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  amours.  He  was  fond  of 
splendor  and  show,  maintained  a  retinue  as 
costly  as  that  of  Richelieu,  and  as  he  in- 
dulged himself  freely,  was  liberal  in  his  con- 
cessions to  others.  Ximenes  was  an  ascetic, 
who  had  subdued  and  rooted  out  his  own 
passions  by  a  long  course  of  self- mortifica- 
tion, and  had  little  inclination  to  accord  tol- 
erance or  pardon  to  frailties,  against  which 
his  own  nature  and  habits  were  invulnerably 
fortified.  Wolsey  was  too  much  given  up  to 
power,  pomp,  and  personal  aggrandisement ; 
Richelieu  was  an  incarnation  of  selfishness ; 
Mazarin,  as  constitutionally  cunning  and  de- 
ceitful as  the  arch-enemy  himself;  Alberoni, 
a  hypocritical  double-dealer;  and  Dubois, 
an  atheistical,  unprincipled  profligate,  with- 
out even  the  outward  assumption  of  sanc- 
tity or  decent  morals.*  But  Ximenes  was 
thoroughly  honest,  and  sincerely  religious — 
a  bigot,  if  you  like,  but  still  a  conscientious 
bigot.  Austere,  even  to  cruelty,  and  deaf 
to  appeals  founded  on  mere  compassion ;  but 
ever  consistent  in  his  own  life  and  actions, 
which  reflected  faithfully  the  creed  he  pro- 
fessed ;  while  we  feel  that  he  was  harsh,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  he  practised  as 
he  preached.  Ambition  was  the  only 
worldly  passion,  or  weakness,  which  his 
strong   mind  acknowledged;   but  be  never 

'  Cardinal  Fleury,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  virtuous  exception. 
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suffered  ambition  to  predominate  over  his 
conscience,  his  faith,  and  his  moral  rectitude. 
A  stern  confessor  he  undoubtedly  was,  and 
one  whom,  m  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  even' 
a  royal  penitent  could  not  awe  into  compro- 
mise ;  but  we  never  find  that  he  indulged  in 
the  tyranny  of  personal  rudeness,  or  abused 
the  license  permitted  to  his  clerical  function. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  general  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, who  being  alarmed  at  the  sweeping 
reforms  of  Ximenes,  came  from  Rome,  to 
oonfer  with  Isabella  on  the  subject,  and  to 
oppose  the  measures  whicb  interfered  with 
his  own  views.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Queen,  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
intemperance,  that  sbe  asked  him,  when  he 
had  finished  a  violent  harangue.,  if  he  was  in 
his  senses,  and  recollected  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing ? 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  insolent  monk,  "  I  am 
in  my  perfect  senses,  and  know  very  well 
that  I  am  speaking  to  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Castile  ;  a  mere  handful  of  dust  and  ashes, 
no  better  than  myself." 

Ximenes  has  found  many  biographers. 
His  career  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  all 
general  histories  of  the  period  ;  but  his  indi- 
vidual life  has  been  ably  treated  by  Alvaro 
Gomez  de  Castro,  in  Latin ;  by  Quintanilla, 
and  other  Spanish  writers  of  inferior  note. 
Two  French  authors  of  celebrity — Flechier, 
Bishop  of  Nismes,  and  Marsollier — have  also 
employed  themselves  on  the  same  subject. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  these  works 
have  been  translated  into  English,  although 
quoted  and  referred  to  as  auiborities  by  all 
writers  in  our  language,  down  to  Prescott 
inclusive  the  latest  and  the  best  on  the  list. 
Flechier  deals  with  Ximenes  as  if  he  whs  ex- 
clusively a  saint.  Marsollier  describes  him 
as  a  universal  genius — a  sort  of  an  Admira- 
ble Crichton — and  mixes  up  in  his  narrative 
more  of  fable  than  reality.  De  Castro  de- 
picts the  man  nearly  as  he  was ;  and  Quin- 
tanilla, who  was  employed  to  procure  from 
the  Vatican  the  canonization  of  his  hero,  in- 
clines somewhat  more  to  the  marvellous  than 
modern  readers  will  be  disposed  to  follow. 

Francisco  Ximenes  was  born  at  Tordela- 
guna,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1436.  He 
sprang  from  a  noble,  but  decayed  family. 
Quintanilla  carries  up  his  genealogical  tree  to 
remote  royalty ;  but  a  pedigree  is  more 
easily  alleged  than  provided.  At  fourteen 
he  entered  the  college  of  Salamanca,  and  at 
twenty  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
civil  and  canonical  law,  from  that  renowned 
and  punctilious  university.  Three  years 
after  this  he  repaired  to  Rome  where  he  di- 


ligently pursued  his  studies  for  six  yean 
more.  The  death  of  his  father  recalled  him 
to  Spain,  whither  he  returned,  with  a  bull 
from  the  Pope  preferring  him  to  the  first  be- 
nefice that  might  fall  vacant  in  the  see  of 
Toledo.  No  such  promotion  opened  to  him 
until  1473 ;  he  then  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  grant ;  but  Canllo,  the  archbishop 
of  the  diocese,  bad  promised  the  post  to  one 
of  his  own  followers,  and  resisted  the  claim 
of  Ximenes.  The  latter  maintained  it  stoutly , 
whereupon  the  prelate,  using  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of 
Santorcaz,  for  six  dreary  years.  The  mere 
privations  and  hardships  to  which  he  was 
subjected  were  of  no  little  moment  to  a  man 
of  his  self- denial,  who  long  afterwards,  under 
the  purple  robe  of  the  cardinal,  wore  his  old 
habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  with  a  hair 
shirt ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  ministerial 
splendor,  contented  himself  with  a  bed  of 
straw  and  one  frugal  meal.  On  his  liberation, 
he  obtained  possession  of  his  benefice,  but, 
in  1480,  exchanged  it  for  the  chaplaincy  of 
Seiguenza.  His  long  imprisonment  had 
deepened  the  natural  austerity  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  tended  to  convert  him  into  a  religi- 
ous enthusiast.  He  became  altogether  wea- 
ried of  secular  avocations  ;  and,  in  the  year 
following,  having  duly  performed  his  noviti- 
ate, became  a  Franciscan  monk,  of  the  most 
rigid  section  of  the  order.  During  this 
translation,  he  practised  towards  himself  un- 
flinching discipline — enduring  vigils,  fasts, 
and  flagellations,  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
He  then  assumed  the  Christian  name  of 
Francisco,  in  compliment  to  the  patron  saint 
and  founder  of  the  society,  and  abandoned 
that  of  Gonzalo,  by  which  he  had  been  bap- 
tized. 

His  reputation  for  holiness  crowded  his 
confessional,  until  it  resembled  the  levee  of 
a  sovereign.  This  disturbed  his  thoughts, 
and  induced  him  to  retire  into  a  lonely  con- 
vent, situated  amidst  mountains  and  forests, 
where  he  dwelt  in  a  small  cabin  built  by 
himself,  and  passed  a  life  of  ascetic  infliction 
which  the  anchorites  of  old — Anthony,  Paul, 
and  Hilarion — could  scarcely  have  emulated. 
The  great  powers  of  his  mind  were  wasted 
in  these  mistaken  mortifications,  which  ren- 
dered him  visionary  and  ecstatic,  and  reduced 
him  to  what  would  now  be  considered  a 
state  of  dreaming  insanity.  From  this  use- 
less condition  of  vegetative  existence,  supe- 
rior command  transferred  him  to  the  convent 
of  Salzeda,  of  which  community  he  was 
soon  appointed  guardian,  where  active  duties 
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recalled  him  from  his  sublimated  reveries.  | 
In  1492,  he  was  selected  for  the  Queen*n 
confessor,  bat  the  advancement  produced  no 
change  in  his  manners  or  mode  of  life.  His 
coarse  friar's  dress,  emaciated  form,  and 
haggard  countenance,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  glittering  throng  of  courtiers  and 
lovely  ladies,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  was  sometimes  compelled  to  mingle.  But 
all  sense  of  enjoyment  was  dead  within  him 
— temptation  was  powerless ;  and  if  ambition 
whispered  to  his  heart,  the  voice  was  so  low 
that  he  heeded  it  not.  In  1494,  Queen  Isa- 
bella obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  (of  infamous  memory),  to  reform  the 
conventual  abuses,  which  existed  to  such  an 
extent  throughout  Spain,  that  the  whole 
nation  rang  with  their  notoriety.  Ximenes, 
being  appointed  provincial  of  his  order,  was 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  edict;  and  never 
did  reformer  labor  with  more  untiring  seal,  or 
enforce  precept  by  more  unswerving  ex- 
ample. In  1495,  Cardinal  Mendoza  died, 
and  vacated  the  dignities  of  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  Grand  Chancellor  of  Castile. 
The  revenues  of  the  see  alone  amounted  to 
80,000  ducats,  or  something  like  £175,000 
sterling  of  our  present  money.  The  sum  is 
nesrly  incredible,  yet  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  exaggerated  by  historians.  The 
political  and  religious  importance  of  the  joint 
office  placed  the  possessor  on  a  level  with 
princes,  and  second  only  to  the  Pope  him- 
self. In  preference  to  many  candidates,  and 
in  spite  of  strong  interest  in  other  quarters, 
the  Queen  conferred  the  post  on  Ximenes ; 
who,  taken  thoroughly  by  surprise  at  the  an- 
nouncement, positively  refused  to  accept  the 
proffered  dignities.  He  was  at  that  time 
verging  on  his  sixtieth  year;  and  if  ever  he 
had  encouraged  ambitious  thoughts,  now 
came  the  opportunity  to  indulge  them,  which 
waft  not  likely  to  occur  again.  Still  he  per- 
sisted resolutely  in  his  denial,  saying  he  was 
too  old  for  public  life,  for  which  he  had  nei- 
ther capacity  nor  inclination.  That  he  was 
sincere  appears  certain ;  and  he  only  yielded 
when  a  second  bull  from  the  Pope  positively 
commanded  his  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Church.  Ximenes  then  ac- 
quiesced, and  became  minister  of  Spain,  most 
unquestionably  against  his  will. 

He  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  hypocrisy, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  was 
called  back  from  the  grave  to  the  world.  But 
though  not  desirous  of  power,  and  inex- 
perienced in  its  exercise,  having  once  accepted, 
he  used  it  promptly,  and  soon  proved  that  he 
possessed  the  innate  (acuity  of  command  with 


the  energy  of  enforcing  obedience.  Soon  after 
his  elevation,  the  troops  revolted  for  want  of 
pay.  As  Ximenes  was  addressing  them,  in 
the  hope  of  producing  a  better  disposition  of 
mind,  one  of  the  soldiers  cried  out,  "  Qive  us 
our  arrears,  and  no  more  speeches  1"  Ximenes, 
without  the  least  emotion,  turning  to  the 
ranks  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  found 
out  the  speaker,  bad  him  hung  upon  the  spot, 
and  then  went  on  with  his  harangue.  The 
high  grandees,  as  a  matter  of  course,  looked 
upon  nim  as  an  obscure  upstart,  thrust  into 
a  position  which  they  considered  as  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  their  own  order.  He  cared 
not  for  their  impatience  or  opposition,  acted 
fearlessly,  and  spoke  without  reserve.  His 
enemies  were  more  disgusted  by  his  speeches 
than  by  his  actions.  "  By  God's  help,"  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "  and  with  my  girdle  of  St 
Francis,  I  will  bring  every  great  man  to  his 
duty,  and  with  my  sandals  f  will  stamp  upon 
the  insolence  of  the  nubility."  The  latter  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  his  authority,  and  a 
party  of  them  entered  his  palace  one  day 
without  ceremony,  and  abruptly  demanded  to 
know  by  what  right  he  governed  the  king- 
dom. "By  virtue,"  answered  he,  "of  the 
power  that  was  given  to  me  by  my  late  sove- 
reign, Ferdinand,  and  which  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  his  successor,  Charles  V." 
"  But  Ferdinand,"  retorted  the  malcontents, 
"  being  only  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom, 
had  not  the  power  of  appointing  a  regent; 
the  Queen  alone  could  lawfully  do  that." 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Ximenes,  retreating  with 
them  into  a  balcony,  from  whence  a  battery  of 
cannon  was  discovered,  which  was  at  that 
moment  thundering  forth  a  furious  discharge, 
"  behold  the  power  with  which  I  have  go- 
verned, and  with  which  I  intend  still  to 
govern !"  They  departed  in  silence,  and 
complaints  ceased  on  the  instant. 

Ximenes,  while  he  jealously  watched  the 
interference  of  the  nobility  and  curbed  the 
license  of  their  tongues,  allowed  the  lower- 
classes  to  canvass  the  acts  of  his  government 
and  express  their  opinions  freely.  He  used 
occasionally  to  say,  "When  a  man  is  in 
power,  and  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself 
with,  the  wisest  course  he  can  adopt  is  to 
permit  the  people  to  enjoy  the  wretched  con- 
solation of  avenging  their  wrongs  by  their 
speeches."  He  was  in  the  right.  Open 
grumbling  is  less  nearly  allied  to  rebellion 
than  moody,  brooding  silence.  Frederick  the 
Great  acted  on  this  maxim  of  the  Spanish 
cardinal,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
Being  asked  one  day  why  he  permitted  so 
many  libels  to  be  printed  against  him,  he 
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answered  "  Myself  and  my  subjects  are  come 
to  a  composition :  I  do  as  I  please,  and  they 
write  as  they  please. 

In  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, Ximenes  acted  with  strict  impartiality, 
regardless  of  interest  or  any  recommendation 
beyond  personal  merit.*  Very  soon  after  he 
became  minister  he  was  applied  to  by  the 
friends  of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  to  confirm 
him  in  the  government  of  Cazorla  (one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo),  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  his  brother,  the  late  grand  cardinal.  They 
urged  the  obligations  conferred  on  Ximenes 
by  his  predecessor,  and  the  anxious  desire  of 
the  Queen.  He  refused  peremptorily  to  con- 
sent, declaring  that,  as  minister,  he  acknow- 
ledged no  private  ties;  that  the  Sovereign 
might  send  him  back  to  the  cloister  again, 
whither  he  was  ready  to  depart  on  the  in- 
stant, but  that  no  personal  considerations 
should  ever  operate  with  him  in  distributing 
the  honors  of  the  Church.  After  a  reasonable 
interval,  when  no  longer  importuned  with  soli- 
citations, he  restored  Mendoza  to  the  place, 
observing  that  he  did  so  because  his  own 
judgment  told  him  he  was  qualified  to  fill  it 
with  credit.  "  I  will  choose  my  officers," 
said  he, "  but  I  will  not  have  them  chosen  for 
me,  neither  shall  they  select  themselves. 
Personal  application  indicates  either  want  of 
merit  or  want  of  humility  in  the  applicant." 
The  conclusion  is  a  little  strained,  but  may 
pass  as  a  ministerial  apothegm. 

The  reforms  of  Ximenes,  as  might  be 
expected,  raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies 
who  had  even  influence  enough  with  the  Pope 
to  obtain  his  interference.  But  he  resisted 
in  this  instance  the  sovereign  head  of  the 
Church,  and,  supported  by  Queen  Isabella, 
who,  though  more  mildly  disposed,  was 
equally  firm,  carried  out  his  plans  in  defiance 
of  opposition,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
warm  co-operation  of  the  apostolic  nuncio. 
Io  1499,  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards  and  at 
any  price,  to  convert  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
and  went  to  work  with  his  characteristic 
energy.  All  means  were  employed  which 
persuasion,  money,  or  force  could  bring  into 
play.  The  proselytes  were  numerous  and 
willing,  but  many  were  obstinate,  and  seemed 
determined  to  brave  persecution  even  to  death 
in  defence  of  their  faith.     Ximenes  resolved 


*  Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  a  man  held  back  by  his  merit  When 
Louis  XIV.  at  last  promoted  him,  he  did  it  with 
this  rather  unsatisfactory  compliment:  "I  should 
have  rewarded  you  much  sooner,  but  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  lose  the  pleasure  of  your  discourses." 


to  root  out  the  very  characters  in  which  the 
abominations  of  Mohammedanism  were  re- 
corded, and  caused  a  mighty  holocaust  to  be 
be  made  of  every  Arabic  manuscript  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  ;  thus  committing  to  the 
flames  more  copies  of  the  Koran  and  other 
works  connected  with  the  theology  of  that 
compilation,  than  the  Caliph  Omar  had  sacri- 
ficed at  Alexandria,  of  Christian  and  classical 
,  literature,   eight  centuries   before.     A    few 
hundred  volumes  on  medical  science,  in  which 
the  Moors  of  that  day  were  pre-eminently 
skilled,  he  preserved,  to  enrich  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  Alcala ;  but  invaluable 
lore  on  many  other  subjects  was  destroyed 
for  ever.  The  over-zealous  prelate,  no  doubt, 
persuaded  himself  that  in  this  conflagration 
he   was   wielding  the   brand  of  retributive 
justice.   His  violent  proceedings  called  up  an 
insurrection ;  the  Moorish  populace  rose  in 
defence  of  their  expiring  creed,  and  besieged 
him  in  his  palace.     When  urged  to  fly  while 
there   was  yet  an   opportunity   of  escape, 
Ximenes  refused  with  the  blended  spirit  of  a 
hero  and  a  martyr.     He  cared  not  for  life, 
proclaimed  his  determination  to  die  at  his 
post  rather  than  desert  his  faithful  followers, 
and  held  out  manfully  until  relieved  by  rein- 
forcements.     The  violence  of  the  cardinal  in 
this  matter  drew  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
his  sovereigns,    which,   however,   he    eoon 
dispersed  by  powerful  declamation,  and  in 
the  end  he  carried  his  point,  for  many   of 
the    most    influential    Mohammedans    were 
compelled  to  sell  their  estates  and  emigrate 
to  Barbary,  and  when    peace  was  restored 
it  was  found  that  about  fifty  thousand  con- 
verts were  added  to  the  ranks  of  Christi- 
anity.    From    this   date   the   proud    Moors 
of  the  Peninsula  began  to  decline  in  influ- 
ence and  numbers,  until  the  race  gradually 
degenerating,    disappeared     altogether.      If 
the  means  were  objectionable,  the  end  was 
obtained,  and,  as  measures  are  usually  esti- 
mated by  results,  the  reputation  of  Ximenes 
received  a  prodigious  advance  from  this  proud 
victory.    "He   has  achieved  a  greater  tri- 
umph," said  the  virtuous  Archbishop  Tala- 
vera,  *•  than  even  Ferdinand    and   Isabella; 
they  conquered  only  the  soil,   but  he  has 
gained  the  souls  of  Granada." 

The  death  of  the  Queen,  in  November, 
1 504,  deprived  Ximenes  of  his  constant  friend 
and  unvarying  supporter.  Ferdinand  respect- 
ed the  abilities  of  the  minister,  but  Isabella 
venerated  the  virtues  of  the  man.  The  con- 
fidence placed  in  him  by  the  latter  was  unli- 
mited. The  former  mixed  up  a  little  dupli- 
city with  his  apparent  cordiality.     When  the 
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cardinal  in  person  superintended  the  expedi- 
tion against  Oran,  the  King  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Navarro,  a  rude  captain  who  com- 
manded under  him,  in  which  he  said,  "Hinder 
our  good  man  from  coming  back  to  Spain 
too  food.  We  must  make  all  the  use  we  can 
of  his  person  and  of  his  money."  In  1507, 
Ximenes  received  the  cardinal's  hat  from 
Pope  Julius  II.,  and  soon  after  added  to  his 
other  high  appointments  the  office  of  Inquisi- 
tor-General of  Castile.  No  further  honors 
could  now,  by  any  possible  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel,  be  heaped  upon  bim,  except  the  pa- 
pacy itself.  His  catholic  zeal  expanded  with 
his  power,  and  became  firmer  as  he  declined 
into  old  age ;  while  his  ambition,  so  long 
mortified  and  dormant,  glowed  with  all  the 
ardor  of  early  manhood.  Still  he  was  un- 
selfish, and  thought  only  how  to  advance  re- 
ligion with  the  advancing  influence  of  his 
country.  Like  Richelieu,  he  possessed  the 
spit  it  of  a  soldier,  and  in  earlier  ages  would 
undoubtedly  have  headed  a  crusade.  He  even 
thought  of  such  aq  enterprise,  but  determin- 
ed to  commence  by  an  expedition  nearer 
home — the  conquest  of  Oran,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Barbary.  He  not  only  volunteered 
to  lead  the  armament,  but  to  advance  from 
his  private  funds  the  necessary  supplies  of 
money.  We  shall  search  many  pages  of  many 
histories  before  we  find  a  minister  so  tho- 
roughly disinterested.  The  nobles,  who  hat- 
ed Ximenes,  derided  his  preparations,  and 
prognosticated  failure.  "  What,"  said  they, 
"  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  idea  of  a 
monk  fighting  the  battles  of  Spain,  while  the 
great  captain,  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  was  left 
to  stay  at  home,  and  count  his  beads  like  a 
hermit?"  Ximenes  would  willingly  have 
given  the  command  to  that  renowned  chief- 
tain, had  the  King  consented.  Perhaps,  Fer- 
dinand, in  his  heart,  desired  to  get  rid  of  his 
minister,  and  thought  the  opportunity  a 
tempting  one.  The  energy  displayed  by  Xi- 
menes was  almost  miraculous;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  a  life  of 
cloistered  solitude,  and  habits  all  unfitted  to 
the  trade  of  war,  he  was  oppressed  with 
physical  infirmities,  and  had  passed  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  Narses  is  the  only  other 
general  we  can  recollect  who  took  the  field 
for  the  first  time  when  most  men  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  grave.  The  campaign  was  short 
and  decisive.  The  army  landed  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1609,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  city  was  carried  by  storm. 
The  most  respectable  authorities  have  gravely 
declared,  that  the  miracle  of  Joshua  was  re- 
peated on  this  special  occasion.  The  cardinal 


urged  an  immediate  attack,  in  opposition  to 
the  doubts  expressed  by  Navarro,  his  gene- 
ral. The  advice  and  the  triumphal  issue 
were  both  naturally  ascribed  to  inspiration  by 
his  superstitious  and  elevated  followers.  Be- 
fore the  Spanish  aimy  marched  up  to  the 
walls,  Ximenes  mounted  his  mule,  and  rode 
along  the  ranks.  He  wore  bis  pontifical  robes 
and  a  sword  was  girded  by  his  side.  He  ad- 
dressed his  soldier 8  in  a  suitable  harangue, 
and  inflamed  their  courage  with  the  promise 
of  the  plunder  of  the  infidel  city.  He  was 
attended  by  a  monk  on  horseback,  who  bore 
a  massive  silver  cross,  his  archiepiscopal  stan- 
dard of  Toledo.  As  the  men  passed  by  with 
loud  cheers  and  reverential  enthusiam — "Go 
on,  go  on,  my  children,"  exclaimed  the  cardi- 
nal ;  "lam  at  your  head.  A  priest  should 
think  it  an  honor  to  expose  his  life  for  his 
religion.  I  have  many  examples  before  me 
in  my  valiant  predecessors."  As  soon  as  lib 
victorious  troops  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  town,  he  entered  the  gate,  attended  by 
his  train  of  monkish  brethren,  and  repeated 
aloud  the  language  of  the  Psalmist — •«  Not 
unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  the  praise  and  the  power  given  1" 
The  spoil,  amounting  to  half  a  million  cf  gold 
ducats  (more  than  a  million  of  our  present 
sterling  money),  was  plated  at  his  disposal 
for  distribution,  and  his  heart  was  rejoiced  by 
the  liberation  of  three  hundred  Christian  cap- 
tives. He  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  the 
number  of  dead  that  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  was  heard  to  say  to  himself — 
"  They  were  indeed  infidels,  but  they  might 
have  become  Christians.  By  their  death  they 
have  deprived  me  of  the  principal  advantage 
of  the  victory  we  have  gained  over  them." 

The  easy  capture  of  Oran  stimulated  Xi- 
menes to  enterprises  of  a  more  extended  na- 
ture. Already  he  contemplated  the  conquest 
of  every  Mohammedan  city  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary ;  but  Navarro,  disgusted  at  being 
controlled  in  the  direction  of  the  army  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  demurred  against  his  authority, 
and  claimed  the  right  of  independent  com- 
mand. The  King,  too,  seemed  inclined  to 
desire  the  cardinal's  absence  for  some  politi- 
cal schemes  of  his  own  ;  and  these  combined 
reasons  induced  the  latter  to  give  up  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  crusade  he  had  so 
successfully  begun  ;*  and  leaving  behind  him 

*  The  Spanish  army  under  Navarro,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Ximenes,  pursued  a  rapid  course  of  vic- 
tory, and  took  in  succession  Bugia,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tremeoen,  and  Tripoli,  until  their  conquests  were 
checked  by  an  unexpected  defeat  in  the  island  of 
Gelves. 
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ample  funds  and  stores  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  together  with  much  able  advice, 
which  was  sure  to  be  disregarded  as  soon  as 
his  back  was  turned,  he  went  back  to  Spain 
with  a  scanty  train  of  attendants,  in  an  un- 
armed galley.  He  was  received,  on  landing, 
with  enthusiastic  greetings ;  but  he  declined 
all  public  honors  and  congratulations,  and  his 
demeanor,  instead  of  being  inflated  by  the 
great  triumph  he  had  achieved,  became  more 
simple  and  unpretending  than  before.  Seven 
or  eight  years  of  life  ana  power  still  remained 
to  him,  during  which  he  dedicated  much  of 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  celebrat- 
ed University  of  Alcala,  founded  in  1500; 
and  also  to  the  completion  of  the  far  famed 
Bible  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  to  this 
day  one  of  the  great  lions  of  a  few  public  li- 
braries. Either  of  these  two  undertakings 
would  have  sufficed  to  render  his  name  im- 
mortal ;  and  to  carry  them  out  required  not 
only  the  influence  but  the  wealth  of  a  mo- 
narch. In  eight  years  the  college  was  finish- 
ed, furnished,  and  ambly  endowed ;  but  fif- 
teen elapsed  before  the  Bible  taw  the  light 
in  a  perfect  form.  The  book  called  the  Cora- 
plutensian  Polyglot  (from  the  place  where  it 
was  printed,  Complutum,*  or  Alcala.  de  He 
nares),  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  early  typo- 
graphy, and  one  tfcat  rejoices  ihe  heart  and 
dazzles  the  eyes  of  a  true  bibliomaniac  when- 
ever he  chances  to  stumble  on  a  copy,f  which 
will  not  often  happen.  Six  hundred  was  the 
original  number  struck,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  portion  has  disappeared,  either  buried 
in  convents  or  destioyed  by  the  ravages  of 
war  and  time.  The  original  price  was  six 
ducats  and  a  half.  According  to  Brunet, 
copies  have  been  sold  so  high  as  £63.  If 
one  was  to  be  announced  to-morrow  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  fancy  price,  almost  as  extravagant  as 
the  reputed  value  of  the  koh-i-noor.  Three 
copies  of  the  first  edition  were  printed  on  vel- 
lum, for  one  of  which  Count  MncCarthy,  of 
Toulouse,  paid  £483,  at  the  sale  of  the  Pi- 
nelli  library.  The  work  is  in  six  volumes 
folio :  the  old  Testament  occupies  the  four 
first,  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  the  New,  and  the 
last  contains  a  Hebrew  and  Cbaldaic  vocabu- 
lary, with  other  incidental  treatises.  Modern 
criticism  has  detected  many  errors  in  the 
text;  but  the  cardinal's  Bible  will  ever  be 
valuable  as  the  first  successful  attempt  at  a 
polyglot  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 

•  The  word  complutum  is  probably  derived  from 
the  fruitfalnees  of  the  soil, 
f  There  is  a  very  fine  one  in  the  British  Museum. 


foundation  of  later  and  more  perfect  ones. 
As  Prescott  remarks — "  We  cannot  look  at 
it,  in  connection  with  the  age  and  the  auspices 
under  which  it  was  accomplished,  without 
regarding  it  as  a  noble  monument  of  piety, 
learning,  and  munificence,  which  entitles  its 
author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world."  Ximenes,  though  not  an  ex- 
tensive general  scholar,  was  well  qualified  for 
this  particular  task.  He  urged  his  assistants, 
who  were  all  selected  for  their  profound  eru- 
dition, to  complete  the  volumes,  and  encou- 
raged them  by  his  presence.  "  Lose  no  time, 
my  friends,"  he  said  to  them,  "  in  the  prose- 
cution of  our  glorious  work,  lest,  in  the  casu- 
alties of  life,  you  should  lose  your  patron,  or 
I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  whose  ser- 
vices are  of  more  price  in  my  eyes  than  wealth 
and  worldly  honors."*  The  Spanish  histor- 
ians have  recorded  the  names  of  these  learn- 
ed associates.  The  expense  incurred  must 
have  been  enormous,  but  the  revenues  of  Xi- 
menes were  equal  to  it.  The  art  of  printing 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  oriental  types 
were  unknown  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  Eu- 
rope. He  imported  artists  from  Germany, 
had  types  cast  under  his  own  eye  in  the 
founderies  at  Alcaic,  and  spared  nothing  that 
money  could  obtain.  The  languages  employ- 
ed are  four.  The  part  devoted  to  the  Old 
Testament  contains  the  Hebrew  original,  with 
the  Latin  vulgate  of  Jerome,  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  and  the  Cbaldaic  paraphrase, 
with  Latin  translations  by  the  Spanish  scho- 
lars. The  New  Testament  is  printed  in  the 
original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  vulgate  of  Je- 
rome. The  curious  on  this  subject  will  find 
ample  information  and  details  in  Dr.  Dibdin's 
"Library  Companion."  and  other  bibliographi- 
cal works  of  that  voluminous  writer.  The  an- 
tiquity of  the  manuscripts  employed  in  this 
great  compilation  has  been  disputed  vehe- 
mently (what  has  not  been  disputed?) ;  but 
the  question  must  remain  for  ever  subjudice, 
for  good  authority  states  that,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  wicked  Erostratus 
of  a  librarian,  in  whose  custody  they  were, 
sold  them  as  waste  paper  to  a  rocket-maker 
of  Alcala,,  who  soon  worked  them  up  in  the 
regular  way.  The  ghost  of  Ximenes  is  firmly 
believed  to  have  appeared  to  the  garrison  of 
Oran  in  1643,  to  encourage  them  in  their  de- 
fence against  the  Algerines.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  the  spectre  did  not  again  re- 
visit the  "glimpses  of  the  moon,"  and  perpe- 
tually haunt  the  slumbers  of  this  modern 

*  See  Quintan  ilia  and  Gomez,  quoted  by  Precoott 
("Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.") 
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Omar,  whose  name  deserves  the  unenviable 
immortality  which  it  has  escaped  by  oblivion. 
The  University  of  Alcala  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  the  most  gigantic  undertaking 
ever  conceived  and  executed  by  one  man,  not 
a  sovereign,  from  his  own  private  resources. 
The  revenue  bequeathed  by  Ximenes  to  this 
child  of  his  old  age  at  his  death,  amounted 
to  fourteen  thousand  ducats,  which,  within  a 
century  and  a  half,  increased  to  treble  that 
sum  ;  while  the  celebrity  of  the  new  college 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  the  admirable  dis- 
cipline maintained  there,  cast  even  Salamanca 
into  the  shade,  and  resounded  through  every 
state  in  civilized  Europe.  Within  five  years 
after  it  was  opened,  King  Ferdinand  visited 
Alcala,  and,  though  not  much  of  a  scholar, 
was  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  institution  conferred  on  his 
Kingdom,  and  to  honor  the  labors  of  the  min- 
ister who  had  accomplished  such  a  work. 
His  delight  was  expressed  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified panegyric.  When  Francis  I.  of 
France  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Pa  via,  in  1525,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  examine  this  renowned  establishment. 
Seven  thousand  students  came  forth  to  re- 
ceive him.  As  he  traversed  the  numerous 
halls,  and  saw  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
every  department  was  appointed,  admiration 
was  superseded  by  astonishment ;  and  at  last 
he  exclaimed  in  a  generous  burst  of  enthusiasm 
"Your  Ximenes  has  executed  mote  than  I 
should  have  dared  to  conceive ;  he  has  done, 
with  his  single  hand,  what  it  has  cost  a  line 
of  king3  to  accomplish."  The  Spanish  car- 
dinal was  more  fortunate  than  Wolsey,  whose 
college  at  Ipswich,  his  native  town,  fell  with 
the  disgrace  of  the  founder.* 
^  On  the  23d  of  January,  1566,  King  Fer- 
dinand died,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Castile  and  Arragon  by  his  grandson 
Charles,  son  of  Joanna,  daughter  of  Isabella, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Emperor  Charles 
V.  He  was  at  that  time  absent  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  until  he  could  arrive  to  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  Ximenes  was 
appointed  by  the  late  king's  will,  regent  of 
Castile.  It  is  doubtful  whether  P'erdinand 
loved  him,  but  his  high  character  set  aside 
all  personal  objections.  The  monarch  was 
sixty-four  when  he  died.  The  new  regent 
had  reached  his  eightieth  year,  yet  his  facul- 
ties were  as  strong  and  clear  as  they  had 
ever  been,  and  his  energy  was  unimpaired. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  nature,  although  he  had 


*  But  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  remains  an  imper- 1 
Lihable  monument  of  his  fame.  1 


long  exceeded  the  space  of  life  alloted  to 
vigorous  man  by  the  psalmist,  it  was  not 
likely  that  his  career  could  extend  muoh  fur- 
ther. Neither  did  he  enjoy  his  high  office 
without  tremble  and  opposition.  Charles 
wished  to  be  declared  king ;  but  his  mother, 
though  dead  to  the  world,  was  still  alive,  and 
the  Castilians  looked  upon  this  desire  as  both 
illegal  and  indecent.  Ximenes  remonstrated 
with  him  strongly  against  the  unpopular 
measure ;  but  Charles  was  obstinate,  and 
the  cardinal  yielded,  compelling  the  nobility 
to  acquiesce,  to  their  infinite  mortification. 
He  next  proceeded  to  reform  the  finances, 
which  had  fallen  into  considerable  disorder ; 
suppressed  superfluous  offices,  retrenched 
large  salaries,  curtailed  pensions  granted 
through  interest,  and  abolished  sinecures. 
His  foreign  policy  displayed  equal  courage 
and  vigor.  Amongst  other  salutary  mea- 
sures, he  endeavored  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  in  the  American  colonies, 
and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  negro 
slaves.  At  the  same  time,  with  inherent 
bigotry  (the  only  fault  we  can  detect  in  his 
public  character,)  he  added  to  the  already 
tremendous  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
pushed  the  authority  of  that  dreadful  tribu- 
nal to  a  tyrannical  exercise.  Three  of  the 
most  influential  nobles  of  Castile,  the  Dukes 
of  Alva  and  In  fan  tad  o,  and  the  Count  of 
Urena,  openly  rebelled  against  his  authority. 
The  cardinal  soon  put  them  down  by  the 
strong  arm,  seized  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Villafrata,  of  which  some  of  their  partizans 
had  taken  possession,  and  having  subdued 
them,  then  solicited  their  pardon  from  the 
king.  But,  in  spite  of  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  young  monarch, 
who  required  money  in  Flanders,  insisted  on 
selling  offices  in  Church  and  State,  and  with- 
drew the  funds  thus  acquired,  for  foreign 
purposes.  The  government  of  Ximenes  be- 
came unpopular,  from  measures,  in  which  he 
not  only  had  no  participation,  but  strongly 
opposed.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  151*7, 
Charles  repaired  to  Spain,  and  landed  in  the 
Asturias.  The  cardinal  was  seriously  ill,  but 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  king  revived 
him,  and  they  interchanged  mutual  letters  of 
congratulation.  Charles  was  surrounded  by 
Flemings,  who,  having  profited  by  the  name 
and  abilities  of  Ximenes,  as  long  as  they  re- 
quired them  to  win  the  Spanish  nobility, 
were  now  desirous  of  preventing  an  interview 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  regent,  and 
sought  to  prejudice  the  former  by  unfavor- 
able representations  of  the  cardinal's  morose 
temper  and  arbitrary  conduct.     Charles  suf- 
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fered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  write  a  cold, 
hypocritical   letter  to  the    great    minister, 
naming  the  time  and  place  for  a  personal 
conference,  thanking  him  for  past  services, 
and  suggesting  his  immediate  retirement  to 
his  diocese.     The  unexpected  blow  cut  the 
proud  cardinal  to  the  heart,  and  checked  his 
hitherto   indomitable   spirit.     According    to 
some   historians  he   died  of  this  unfeeling 
epistle,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  died 
of  eighty-one ;  the  latter  cause  will   suffice 
without  the  accelerating  stimulant.     Ximenes 
was  too  tough  and  stubborn  to  be  extin- 
guished by  a  letter,  or  by  royal  ingratitude, 
however  pungently  conveyed  ;  time  and  dis- 
ease had  worn  him  out,  and  he  bowed  his 
head  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the 
grim  monarch  of  the  grave,  which  was  de- 
livered simultaneously  with   the  missive  of 
the  great  temporal  autocrat.     He  commenc- 
ed a  letter  to  King  Charles  in  reply,  but  a 
few  lines  exhausted  him,  and  the  effort  was 
suspended.     On  the  8th  of  November,  1517, 
his  attenuated  frame  became  the  dust  from 
whence  all  humanity  derives  its  origin.     His 
last  words  were  those  of  the  Psalmist,  utter- 
ed in  the  Latin  tongue,  "  In  thee,  0  Lord, 
have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  confounded." 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  contrary  to 
his  own  express  desire.     On  his  deathbed,, 
and  just  before  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments, he  uttered  these  words,  recorded  by 
the  listeners — "I  have  no  cause  to  afflict 
myself  that  I  have  ever  done  an  injury  or 
injustice  during  the  whole  course  of  my  ad- 
ministration ;  and  I  indeed  have  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world  to  believe,  that  I  have  never 
lost  an  occasion  on  which  I  could  afford  my 
assistance  to  any  one  that  required  it.    With 
respect  to  the  revenues,  which  as  an  ecclesi- 
astic I  have  possessed,  and  of  which  I  am 
now  about  to  give  an  account  to  God,  I  most 
firmly  and  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  never 
diverted  from  its  proper  destination  a  single 
crown- piece  to  the  advantage  of  myself  and 
of  my  relations."     We  may  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  Ximenes,  whose  life  furnished  the 
best  comment  upon  his  creed ;  but  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  the  similar  dying  avowal  of 
Richelieu,  who  said,  in  the  same  extremity — 
"I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  who 
will  speedily  pronounce  my  sentence.     I  en- 
treat of  Him,  with  my  whole  heart,  to  con- 
demn me,  if,  during  my  ministry,  I  have  ever 
been  guided  by  other  thoughts  than  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  my  native  country." 
Ximenes  was  inflexibly  conscientious :  Riche- 
lieu knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  (we 
j  udge  by  the  positive  actions  and  apparent 


motives  of  both.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  an  ultra-expedientist — a  man  who  cared 
not  how  his  ends  were  accomplished,  and 
who  used  the  name  of  Christianity  as  a  con- 
venient and  controlling  implement.  The 
Spaniard  was  sincere ;  the  Frenchman  a 
hypocrite  or  an  unbeliever ;  and  yet  both,  in 
their  last  moments,  appealed  from  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  to  a  more  absolute  and  awful 
tribunal,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  with 
a  corresponding  confidence.  Here  is  one  of 
the  enigmas  of  human  feeling  which  we 
strive  in  vain  to  unravel  or  understand.  The 
greatest  criminals,  the  most  licentious  offend- 
ers, often  die  as  calmly  as  the  uniformly 
virtuous,  and  appear  to  be  as  well  satisfied 
that  mercy  will  be  extended  to  their  trans- 
gressions. 

Ximenes  was  altogether  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived.  Impar- 
tial posterity  can  detect  that  his  politics  were 
sometimes  wrong,  but  his  motives  and  princi- 
ples were  invariably  right.  He  was  some- 
tiroes  less  scrupulous  of  means  than  true 
apostolic  religion  sanctions,  but  his  violent 
and  extreme  measures  had  no  taint  of  selfish- 
ness. His  polar  star  was  duty,  and  from 
that  he  never  deviated.  This  inward  convic- 
tion of  integrity  in  purpose  led  him  to  adopt 
measures  which  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory, and  more  completely  justifiable,  had 
they  been  carried  out  by  a  milder  and  more 
strictly  orthodox  course.  But  in  all  this  he 
had  no  thought  of  himself,  and  neither  re- 
warded nor  punished  from  private  predilec- 
tion or  personal  pique.  He  despised  libels, 
lampoons,  and  caricatures,  by  which  great 
and  strong  minds  have  been  disturbed  ;  he 
equally  repudiated  indirect  support  or  justi- 
fication, and  resolved  to  govern  by  the  innate 
virtue  of  power  combined  with  integrity. 
With  unbounded  resources,  he  provided  for 
no  poor  relations,  and  left  no  private  pensions 
to  impoverish  the  exchequer  of  the  minister 
who  succeeded  him.  His  accumulated  sav- 
ings were  settled  on  the  university  of  his  own 
creation.  Flechier  describes  his  character  as 
follows : — "As  dexterous  as  Ferdinand  himself 
in  the  art  of  governing  mankind,  he  infinitely 
surpassed  him  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart : 
noble,  magnificent,  generous,  the  protector 
of  innocence,  of  virtue,  and  of  merit,  he  con- 
ceived and  executed  no  plans  but  those 
which  were  of  use  to  mankind.  Yet,  as 
everything  human  must  have  some  alloy,  his 
excellent  qualities  were  occasionally  tarnished 
by  severity,  by  obstinacy,  and  by  ambition. 
Of  his  merits,  perhaps,  no  greater  testimony 
can  be  given,  than  that  his  sovereign,  Ferdi- 
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nind.  who  hated  him  in  his  heart,  at  his 
death  appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom." 

A  parallel  between  Ximenes  and  Riche- 
lieu was  written  by  the  Abbe  Richard 
in  1705,  which  Prescott  has  quoted  and 
referred  to.  The  points  of  resemblance 
are  somewhat  forced,  and  the  balance  incline* 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  Spaniard.  A  marked 
distinction  attended  the  circumstances  of 
their  deaths.  Richelieu  was  so  universally 
execrated,  that  a  popular  ■  tumult  accom- 
panied his  funeral,  and  his  remains  were  in 
danger  of  being  torn  from  the  grave  and 
scattered  in  the  elements.  Ximenes  was 
carried  to  the  sepulchre  amidst  universal 
tears  and  lamentations.  But  in  one  point 
there  was  a  striking  similarity  between  them. 
Both  were  true  members  of  the  church  mili- 
tant, and  braved  the  dangers  of  war  with  the 
alacrity  of  practised  soldiers.  Richelieu 
fought  at  Rochelle  in  the  panopoly  of  a  man 
at  arms,  and  Ximenes  headed  his  troops 
against  the  infidels  of  Oran.  His  biographer 
Gomez  de  Castro  says,  that  he  once  declared 
himself  that  "  the  smell  of  gunpowder  was 
more  grateful  to  his  senses  than  the  sweetest 
perfume  of  Arabia."  His  military  propensi- 
ties may  have  influenced  his  decisive  and 
arbitrary  legislation. 

Most  readers  like  to  know  something  of 
the  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  any 
remarkable  individual  who  has  excited  their 
curiosity  or  interest.  No  one  will  figure 
Ximenes  to  their  mind's  eye  as  other  than 
gaunt,  graceless,  and  unprepossessing.  Long 
before  he  attained  middle  life,  the  penitential 
severities  to  which  he  had  accustomed  him- 
self reduced  his  frame  to  the  attenuated 
appearance  of  an  anatomic  vivantc.  Conti- 
nence and  abstemiousness,  while  it  rendered 
hhn outwardly  rugged  and  repulsive,  strength- 
ened his  constitution,  and  gave  vigor  to  the 
seeds  of  life.  Yet  he  carried  his  personal 
privations  to  such  an  extent  that  his  health 


suffered  in  consequence,  and  during  his  latter 
years  he  endured  much  from  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  and  inclement  weather.  He 
slept  little,  eat  less,  and  listened  more  than 
he  talked.  He  cared  not  for  general  con- 
versation, and  was  seldom  roused  to  partici- 
pate eagerly,  unless  when  the  topic  happened 
to  be  some  leading  question  of  theology.  His 
style  was  short,  clear,  and  straight  to  the 
point.  If  a  tedious  visitor  wearied  him,  he 
took  up  a  book  as  a  signal  that  it  was  time 
for  the  intruder  to  go.  When  he  spoke,  his 
voice  was  clear,  though  somewhat  harsh,  and 
the  accents  came  slowly  from  his  lips.  His 
carriage  was  erect,  his  forehead  unwrinkled, 
his  stature  tall,  his  features  sharp  and  thin, 
his  eyes  small,  dark,  and  deep  set,  and  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance,  repul- 
sive and  severe.  His  cranium  was  examined 
forty  years  after  his  death,  and  found  to  be 
totally  without  sutures.  That  of  Richelieu, 
on  the  contrary,  was  ascertained  to  be  per- 
forated with  small  holes.  The  Abbe  Richard 
reasons  on  this  after  a  manner  which  may 
amuse  comparative  anatomists,  physiologists, 
and  surgeons.  He  says,  <'  On  opening  the 
head  of  Richelieu,  twelve  small  circular  holes 
were  discovered,  through  which  the  vapors  of 
his  brain  exhaled,  and  for  this  cause  he  never 
had  a  pain  in  his  head  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
skull  of  Ximenes  was  without  seam  or  open- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  headaches  with 
which  he  was  almost  incessantly  afflicted." 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  Richelieu 
was  the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  of 
the  two  great  cardinal-ministers ;  Ximenes 
the  safest  and  most  honest.  Both  were  to 
be  feared,  but  one  only  could  be  trusted.  In 
the  former,  we  are  called  on  to  admire  trans- 
cendent ability  ;  in  the  latter,  we  bow  with 
more  respect  before  the  same  exalted  genius, 
because  we  find  it  linked  with* far  superior 
integrity  of  purpose,  and  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  constitutional  virtue. 
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The  legal  profession,  in  ils  largest  scope 
and  meaning,  has  two  great  divisions,  or  its 
followers  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
who  are  again  divided  and  subdivided  into 
many  sections.  The  barrister,  moreover,  ac- 
knowledges the  attorney  as  a  lawyer ;  and 
the  latter,  on  his  part,  seldom  aspired  to  the 
distinction,  until  recently.  The  study  of  law, 
in  either  walk,  is  a  dry  and  parched  road  to 
fame  and  wealth  ;  long,  tedious,  and  weary. 
These  characteristics  are  greatly  increased  in 
the  higher  branch.  The  young  barrister  has 
no  ready  means  of  distinguishing  himself. 
Comparatively  few  barristers  live  by  their 
profession.  To  many  it  is  a  refuge  from  idle- 
ness, which  they  never  expect  to  fertilize. 
To  many  others  it  is  a  snare,  wherein  their 
life  is  caught.. 

The  technicalities  of  legal  studies  do  net 
expand  the  mind.  Philosophers,  politicians, 
or  literary  men  are  generally  unsuccessful 
lawyers.  Bacon  and  Brougham  stand  oat  as 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  late  Judge  Tal- 
fourd  was  another  exception.  Scott  and 
Wilson  were  indifferent  lawyers.  Even  Jef- 
frey, although  an  admirable  judge,  was  only, 
in  other  respects,  conspicuous  as  a  critic. 
The  host  of  lawyers  connected  with  literature 
are  not  often  associated  with  the  courts. 
The  late  Lord  Denman,  who  has  occupied  a 
high  position  in  legal  circles  for  nearly  all  the 
years  of  the  current  century,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  com- 
mon rule,  that  a  great  lawyer  is  rarely  con- 
versant with  other  sciences.  He  was  born 
in  1779;  and  when  he  died,  on  the  22d 
September  last,  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Thomas  Denman  was  the  only  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Denman,  who  attained  a  large  medi- 
cal practise  in  the  west-end  of  London,  and 
was  one  of  the  Court  physicians  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  Dr.  Denman  was  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  medical  author ;  and  having 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  he  enabled 
his  son  to  pursue  his  legal  studies  without 
any  of  those  embarrassments  that  frequently 
beset  the  road  to  eminence.  Dr.  Denman 
had  two  daughters,  who  both  married  medi- 
cal gentlemen.  One  of  whom,  Dr.  Baillie, 
was  celebrated  as  an  anatomist;  and  the 


other,  Sir  Richard  Crofts,  was  accoucheur  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  1817.  The  death 
of  the  Plincess  was  charged  by  the  public  on 
her  attendants.  Many  estimable  qualities 
had  endeared  her  character  to  those  who  had 
looked  to  her,  as  their  future  Queen,  for  re- 
dress from  such  evils  as  a  Sovereign  can  re- 
form. They  blamed  the  medical  gentlemen 
without,  probably,  any  adequate  cause  ;  for 
they  had  every  inducement  to  care  and  vigi- 
lance. It  is  certain  that  Sir  Richard  Crofts 
soon  afterwards  committed  suicide. 

Dr.  Denman 's  father  held  a  farm  at  Sto- 
ney-Middleton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bake  well. 
His  son  retained  the  farm,  and  improved  the 
farm-house.  Thomas  Denman  had  a  similar 
attachment  to  the  paternal  acres.  He  still 
further  enlarged  and  improved  the  premises 
into  a  residence  of  great  beauty.  This  farm 
has  enjoyed  extraordinary  distinction,  being 
the  favorite  retreat  of  the  farmer's  son — the 
Court  physician  of  his  time ;  and  of  his 
grandson — the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land. 

Thomas  Denman  studied  at  Eton,  and  sub- 
sequently at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridg  . 
His  younger  years  were  not  more  distin- 
guished by  any  other  occurrence  than  his 
early  marriage,  in  1804,  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  to  Miss  Vevers,  a  lady  who,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  probably  possessed 
a  small  fortune  and  many  virtues.  Lady 
Denman  died  in  1852,  when  eleven  of  their 
children  were  still  alive,  and  four  were  dead. 

Mr.  Denman  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1806:  and  be- 
came, at  an  earlyperiod  of  his  career,  con- 
nected with  the  Whig  party  ;  but  he  gener- 
ally anticipated  their  political  views  by  sev- 
eral stages.  His  professional  assistance  was 
frequently  sought  upon  political  trials,  and 
in  defending  actions  for  libel.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  many  years  in  all  cases  of  import- 
ance affecting  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
he  endeavored  to  shield.  This  description  of 
practice  was  not,  in  itself,  lucrative;  while, 
in  the  state  of  political  feeling  then  too  prev- 
alent, it  was  calculated  to  injure  his  profes- 
sional prospects. 

In  1817  he  defended  the  Derbyshire  "  rob- 
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els ;"  a  body  of  enthusiastic  working-men, 
drawn  into  overt  acte  of  treason,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  others,  who  betrayed  them.    The 
complicity  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  these  dark  transactions  was  very 
generally  believed,  not  only  in  1817,  but  at 
a  much  more  recent  period.     Oliver,  who 
was  charged  with  the  concoction  of  the  riots, 
was   undoubtedly  in    correspondence   with 
Lord   Sidmouth.    The  publication  of  that 
statesman's  life  and  correspondence  by  Dr. 
Pellew,  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  1847,  fixed  the 
one  fact  that  Oliver  was  sent  down  to  the 
midland  counties,  during  the  political  excite- 
ment of  1817,  to  collect  information  respect- 
ing the  designs  of  the  Radicals.     This  corres- 
pondence also  shows  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
instructed  Oliver,  if  possible,  to  prevent  con- 
spiracies and  secret  meetings.    The  policy 
did  not  suit  the  temperament  and  views  of 
the  detective,  who  desired  the  acquisition  of 
importance  with  his  influential  employers. 
Mr.  Bamford's  "  Life  of  a  Radical"  rather 
establishes  the  opinion  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  cheated  by  his  emissary,  and  his  instruc- 
tions overdone.     Bamford  published  his  book 
when  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  relating 
the  truth ;  and  his  statements  acquire  more 
weight  on  that  account  than  any  publication 
of  the  period.    Mr.  Denman's  defence  of  the 
rioters   was  remarkable   for  eloquence,  al- 
though they  were  found   guilty.     Against 
some  of  them  the  evidence  was  fatally  dis- 
tinct.    Brandreth,  their  captain,  in  the  ad- 
vance of  one  hundred  upon  Nottingham,  was 
apparently  insane.     He  certainly  shot  one 
farm -servant,  because  arms  were  refused  to 
him,  at  a  farm-house  inhabited  by  a  widow 
sad  her  family.     Brandreth  was  a  stocking 
frame-worker.     He  had  been  often  "  pinched 
by  poverty/'  and  members  of  his  family  had 
received  parochial  relief.     He  was  an  enthu- 
siast,  maddened  by  want,  and  the  secret 
counsels  of  a  cool,  intellectual  man,  like  Oli- 
ver, must  have  wrought  up  the  mind  of  a 
sufferer  in  the  position  of  Brandreth  to  tem- 
porary  insanity.     Mr.   Denman  contrasted 
him  with  Byron's  "  Corsair,"  declaring  that 
he  had  attained  complete  mastery  over  his 
followers  by  the  influence  of  great  courage, 
of  uncommon  decision,  of  unrelenting  firm- 
ness ;  the  influence  of  an  eye  like  no  eye  he 
ever  beheld  before,  of  a  countenance  and 
figure  formed  for  activity,  enterprise,  and 
command.      "Nevertheless,"   Mr.   Denman 
insisted  that  "  he  was  most  clearly  an  instru- 
ment wielded  by  other  hands."    No  doubt 
can  now  be  entertained  of  that  historical  fact. 
We  would  gladly  believe  that  the  hands  of 


British  statesmen  were  unstained  by  the 
blood  shed  in  these  times ;  but  undoubtedly 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  their  subordi- 
nates were  guilty.  And  it  may  be  recorded, 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  men  confessedly  com- 
plicated as  spies  in  1817  and  1818,  have 
since  held  responsible  positions  in  the  metro- 
politan press,  until  within  a  recent  period. 

The  courage,  determination,  and  eloquence 
of  the  young  barrister  could  not  avert  the 
doom  of  the  Derbyshire  rioters.  Three  were 
executed,  eleven  transported  for  life,  four  for 
fourteen  years,  and  five  were  imprisoned  for 
different  periods. 

The  country  was  alarmed  with  assertions 
respecting  conspiracies.  The  Government 
employed  "  detectives"  or  •'  preventives"  in 
their  political  business,  who,  transgressing 
their  instructions,  incited  men  to  crimes  which 
they  were  employed  to  crush.  This  is  the 
mildest  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  aggravated  by  their  resistance 
of  all  efforts  to  execute  justice  on  their  ser- 
vants. The  Cato-street  conspiracy  in  1820 
was  the  most  atrocious  of  these  plots.  It 
followed  rapidly  after  the  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  the  "  Manchester  massacre"  on 
the  9th  August,  1819  ;  but  the  events  had 
not  the  slightest  connection.  Thistle  wood 
was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Cato-street 
conspiracy,  but  he  was  actively  assisted  by 
Edwards.  They  arranged  the  assassination 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  Cabinet  Ministers,  who 
were  to  dine  at  Lord  Hnrro why's  on  Satur- 
day, 19th  February,  1820.  Edwards  who 
had  helped  to  plan  this  horrible  crime,  warn- 
ed Lord  Harrowby .  His  guests  were  told  to 
meet  at  Lord  Liverpool's.  The  police  at- 
tacked the  loft  in  Cato-street,  where  the  con- 
spirators had  assembled ;  one  of  the  police- 
men was  killed,  and  Thistlewood  escaped, 
but  he  was  apprehended  in  Moorfields  next 
morning ;  and  executed  with  four  others, 
implicated  in  the  proceeding,  on  the  1st  of 
May.  Five  persons  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness were  banished  for  life.  The  Ministry 
resisted  a  motion,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  9th  May,  by  Alderman  Wood,  for  the 
production  of  papers,  in  the  case  of  Edwards ; 
and  his  punishment.  This  man  lived  in  afflu- 
ence, although  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
leave  London.  The  protection  afforded  to 
him  by  the  Ministerial  party  actually  invested 
Thistlewood  and  his  companions,  in  public 
estimation  with  the  characteristics  of  mar- 
tyred men ;  which  they  did  not  deserve. 
Thistlewood  was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire 
farmer.  He  was  an  educated  man  ;  and  the 
lines  addressed  to  his  wife,  from  his  prison. 
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on  the  day  previous-  to  his  execution,  evinced 
feeling  and  genius.  He  had  squandered  a 
considerable  fortune  before  he  became  a  con- 
spirator. Remote  journals  published  their 
letters,  poetry  and  speeches  of  the  plotters. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  Ministry  was  ex- 
ecrable. No  man  protested  against  it  more 
courageously  and  firmly  than  Thomas  Den- 
man,  although  he  thus  became  deeply  mark- 
ed ;  and  he  was  sensible  of  aO  the  scores 
against  him  in  the  opinion  of  die  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Denman  was  returned  to  Parliament, 
for  the  borough  of  Wareham,  in  the  year 
1818,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calcraft, 
a  well- known  Whig  or  Radical.  His  Parlia- 
mentary career  was  alike  distinguished  and 
judicious.  He  seldom  addressed  the  Com- 
mons, except  on  legal  questions,  and  he  vigi- 
lantly watched  all  the  measures  calculated 
to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  intro- 
duced under  Lord  Liverpool's  Government 
by  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth.  He 
invariably  opposed  the  coercion  of  opinion, 
and  vindicated  zealously  the  rights  of  con- 
science. Through  all  the  debates  and  dis- 
cussions that  preceded  the  reforming  era  from 
1829  to  1834,  Mr.  Denman  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  advocating  the  extension  of  free- 
dom, or  resisting  infringement  on  rights  al- 
ready secured ;  yet,  generally,  confining  his 
arguments  to  the  legal  bearings  of  the  point 
reviewed.  A  brilliant  exception  runs  like  a 
golden  thread  through  silver  work,  in  all  his 
long  life.  He  was  the  ceaseless  opponent  of 
slavery  ;  the  earnest  advocate  of  negro  free- 
dom, not  on  legal  grounds,  for  the  question 
was  out  of  their  range ;  but  on  the  broad 
principles  of  moral  right.  Like  Lord  Brough- 
am he  opposed  the  recent  policy  of  the  Whigs 
in  equalizing  the  duties  on  slave  and  free- 
grown  produce  of  the  tropics.  He  supported 
the  blockading  system  of  Africa  against  all 
the  opponents  of  that  plan ;  and  he  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  in  finding  a  practical  and 
successful  exponent  of  his  views,  in  his  son, 
Captain  Denman,  who  was  long  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  slave-trade  on  the  African 
coast. 

The  unhappy  history  of  Queen  Caroline  is 
connected  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Denman ;  for 
when,  in  1820,  she  claimed  to  be  considered 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Ministry  in- 
troduced a  bill  of  divorce,  Mr.  Brougham 
accepted  the  position  of  Attorney- General  to 
the  Queen,  and  Mr.  Denman  became  her 
Solictor- General.  The  Queen  had  been  long 
separated  from  her  husband  and  her  daugh- 
ter. The  death  of  the  latter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  had  dissolved  the  last  bond  of 


union  between  the  husband  and  wife.  George 
IV.  charged  his  queen  with  infidelity  during 
her  residence  in  Italy.  The  King  endeavored 
to  bargain  with  his  Ministry  for  a  divorce 
bill.  They  at  first  refused  the  terms;  but 
they  consented  to  omit  the  Queen's  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  enjoined  that  it  should 
be  excluded  from  public  prayers.  The  clergy 
very  generally,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, obeyed  their  instructions;  but  excep- 
tions were  found  in  many  places.  An  old 
Scotch  minister  was  blamed  by  his  brethren 
for  including  the  Queen's  name  in  his  public 
prayers.  He  replied,  that  if  she  were  guilty, 
his  prayers  were  much  needed,  and  if  she 
were  innocent,  she  could  be  made  no  worse 
for  them.  Mr.  Denman,  in  one  of  his  numer- 
ous speeches  on  this  subject,  said,  that  if  the 
Queen  had  a  place  in  the  Prayer-book  at  all, 
it  was  in  the  prayer  for  "  all  that  are  deso- 
late and  afflicted."  When  this  omission  was 
promulgated,  the  Queen  hastened  from  Italy 
to  England,  having  first  "written  to  Lord  Liv- 
erpool, with  the  request  that  her  name  should 
be  inserted  and  her  title  recognized.  She 
landed  at  Dover  on  the  6  th  June,  1820. 
Upon  the  same  day  the  King,  by  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  recommended  their 
lordships  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  his 
wife.  Her  journey  to  London  was  a  trium- 
phal progress ;  and  in  London  her  public 
reception  resembled  that  which  might  have 
been  accorded  to  a  great  national  benefactor. 
Two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Brougham  and 
Denman  for  the  Queen — and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
King,  endeavored  to  arrange  their  differ- 
ences. They  failed,  and  on  the  9th  June  the 
failure  was  announced.  The  three  subse- 
quent months  were  periods  of  great  popular 
excitement.  The  people  adopted  the  Queen's 
cause  ;  and  her  overwrought  advocates  shar- 
ed her  popularity.  The  legal  skill,  the  cool 
bearing,  the  eloquence,  and  the  astute  pow- 
ers brought  by  Mr.  Denman  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  arrayed  against 
her,  established  his  professional  character 
upon  a  very  wide  basis  ;  while  it  barred  the 
way  to  any  advancement  that  his  opponents 
could  withhold.  Both  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Denman  acted  with  courage  and  disin- 
terestedness. They  incurred  the  personal 
enmity  of  the  reigning  sovereign  and  his 
probable  successors  ;  for  this  was  a  family 
quarrel,  in  which  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Clarence  joined.  The  arguments,  examina- 
tions, pleadings,  and  replies  did  not  close 
until  the  2d  of  November.  Upon  the  6th, 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
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penalties  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  28  in 
a  house  of  218  Peers.  Upon  the  10th,  the 
third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  9.  Lord  Liverpool  immediately  stated 
that  the  Government  could  not  proceed  with 
the  bill,  "considering  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  the  division  of  sentiment  just 
evinced  by  their  lordships." 

The  issue  was  received  with  general  re- 
joicing in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Ad- 
dresses were  transmitted  to  the  Queen  from 
very  many  towns.  Mr.  Denman,  en  the  23d 
of  November,  began  in  the  Commons  to  read 
a  message  from  her  Majesty.  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  summons  from  the  Peers  to 
the  Commons  to  hear  another  Royal  message 
for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The 
Queen,  by  her  solicitor,  mentioned  that  offers 
of  money  had  been  made  to  her,  upon  condi- 
tion of  her  selecting  a  foreign  residence, 
which  she  rejected,  and  sought  some  provi- 
sion from  Parliament.  The  Commons  sub- 
sequently voted  an  annuity  of  50,000/. ;  but 
it  was  not  long  enjoyed,  Death  passed  the 
bill  which  Parliament  refused.  Upon  the 
7th  of  August,  1821,  the  King  was  a  widow- 
er, childless  and  friendless ;  and  his  subse- 
quent life,  like  much  of  the  past,  was  miser- 
able. The  Queen  died  in  her  fifty-  third  year. 
Two  men  were  killed  by  shots  in  the  riots 
that  attended  her  funeral  procession.  The 
people  deeided  that  the  procession  should 
pass  through  the  city.  The  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  oppose  this  arrangement.  Thus 
the  shots  were  fired,  but  the  people  attained 
their  object.  The  body  was  conveyed  from 
Harwich  by  sea  to  Stade,  and  Queen  Caro- 
line was  buried  in  her  family's  vault  at 
Brunswick. 

The  enmity  of  the  Court  did  not  terminate 
with  the  existence  of  the  Queen.  The  path 
of  preferments  was  apparently  closed  against 
her  solicitor,  who,  although  gifted  with  solid 
talent,  neither  possessed  the  aptitude  for  agi- 
tation nor  the  versatility  of  his  colleague  Mr. 
Brougham.  The  corporation  of  London  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  bodies  at  that  time, 
and,  in  1822,  they  appointed  him  Common- 
Sergeant  of  the  City.  As  political  matters 
gradually  matured  towards  a  decisive  change, 
Mr.  Denman  continued  to  give  an  efficient 
and  warm  support  to  the  Liberal  party ; 
preceding  its  leaders  on  nearly  all  popular 
questions.  At  the  Bar  he  enjoyed  an  exten- 
tive,  and  apparently  a  lucrative,  practise; 
which,  however,  never  reached  those  mag- 
nificent receipts  attained  by  a  few  of  his 
predecessors.  Even  among  his  contempora- 
ries, "better  practises,"  measured  by  fees, 


existed  than  that  attained  by  Mr.  Denman. 
He  was  an  able  pleader  and  a  sound  lawyer, 
but  be  devoted  more  time  to  political  consul- 
tations than  appears  from  Hansard  ;  he  stood 
higher  with  the  attorneys  in  political  law 
than  in  branches  of  a  more  profitable  charac- 
ter; and  he  had  earned  the  repute  of  ex- 
treme conscientiousness — not  always  the  most 
eligible  recommendation  for  a  lawyer. 

In  the  events  of  the  next  eight  years  Mr. 
Denman  interposed  no  farther  than  any  in- 
dependent member  of  Parliament,  or  political 
and  public  man.  The  lapse  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Government;  the  brilliant  but  short 
Ministry  of  Canning;  his  death  ;  the  career 
of  Lord  Goderich ;  the  battle  of  Navarino ; 
and  the  accession  of  the  Wellington  Adminis- 
tration, passed  over  without  affecting  his  po- 
sition. The  repeal  of  "  The  Tests  and  Cor- 
poration Act,"  and  "The  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill"  received  coidial  support 
from  him,  in  his  position,  although  he  op- 
posed the  general  policy  of  their  a u thorp. 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  brought  no 
repose  to  Ireland;  and  the  events  of  1830, 
in  France,  produced  a  deep  sensation  in  all 
political  circles.  They  followed  rapidly  after 
the  death  of  George  IV.,  who  expired  on 
June  26,  1830,  in  his  sixty-eighfh  year;  a 
prince  unhappy  and  unloved,  in  the  midst  of 
biilliant  triumphs;  and  who,  even  while  on 
the  throne,  might  have  been  truly  termed  an 
unfortunate  man. 

When  a  new  Parliament  was  chosen  and 
had  assembled,  under  a  new  King,  the  Wel- 
lington Administration  were  defeated,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  stubborn  opposition  of 
their  leader  to  all  reform.  Earl  Grey  form* 
ed  a  Cabinet,  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  was 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Denman,  Attorney- 
General.  The  events  of  1820  were  forgot- 
ten, in  the  interval  of  ten  years,  by  William, 
or  his  resentment  survived  not  the  original 
causes.  The  new  Monarch  had  also  personal 
grievances  against  the  late  Premier,  and  prob- 
ably did  not  regret  the  overthrow  of  his  Go- 
vernment. As  Mr.  Brougham  obtained  a 
peerage,  no  reasonable  objection  could  be 
made  to  conferring  the  usual  knighthood  on 
the  Attorney- General,  who  was  thencefor- 
ward Sir  Thomas  Denman.  In  his  official 
capacity  a  large  portion  of  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  Reform  Bill  devolved  on  the  At- 
torney-General. Not  only  in  those  discus- 
sions patent  to  the  world,  but  in  consulta- 
tions necessary  in  devising  its  clauses,  he 
labored  more  incessantly  than  other  states- 
men whose  names  have  been  more  frequently 
and  fully  associated  with  the  bills.     The 
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subsequent  winter  brought  wild  work  to  Sir 
Thomas  Denman.  Harassed  by  the  legal 
business  of  the  great  Reform  measure,  he 
was  compelled  to  recognize  a  lawless  state  of 
society  both  in  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Fire-raising  and 
machine  breaking  were  prevalent  crimes,  and 
when  a  homestead  or  its  corn-ricks  made  the 
sky  lurid  in  the  dark  nights  6f  winter,  it  also 
added  to  the  load  of  business  in  the  Crown 
Office.  The  Ministry  were  surrounded  by 
anxieties,  and  that  new  destroyer,  the  cholera, 
in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  the  winter  of 
1831,  was  creeping  to  the  north  and  west  in 
slow  but  solemn  and  sure  progress,  to  in- 
crease the  disorder.  The- Reform  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Com- 
mons on  the  1st  of  March,  1831.  The  debate 
was  the  longest  remembered  in  Parliament 
on  any  single  measure,  and  the  division  on 
the  second  reading  was  the  largest  The 
numbers  respectively  were  302  and  301. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  major- 
ity of  1.  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  had  been  Sir 
Thomas  Den  man's  first  Parliamentary  friend, 
managed  to  get  into  the  lobby  only  in  time 
to  present  an  even  vote.  He  had  been  in 
Parliament  for  thirty- five  years.  He  remain- 
ed thus  tt>  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  and  he 
never  voted  again ;  having,  like  another  friend 
of  the  Attorney- General,  committed  suicide. 
The  Easter  recess  was  passed  by  many 
persons  in  the  organization  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  political  unions,  which  trode  on 
the  fringes  and  margin  of  the  constitution. 
On  the  18th  of  April  the  Commons  met  in 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  and  the  Ministry  were 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  8  on  General  Gas* 
coyne's  amendment  against  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  members  which  constitute  the 
t  House  ;  and  again  by  22  on  an  amendment 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  mo- 
tion to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
real  crisis  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  arrived. 
Its  opponents  in  Parliament  were  confident 
and  furious ;  its  supporters  were  desponding 
and  doubtful ;  not  that  they  were  afraid  for 
the  ultimate  fate  of  their  measure,  but  for 
the  means  by  which  it  should  be  carried. 
The  King  was  favorable,  but  would  not  con- 
template the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
which  had  not  completed  its  first  year.  The 
Peers  denied  the  propriety  of  this  exercise 
of  the  prerogative.  The  denial  roused  the 
energy  of  the  King,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  April 
he  prorogued  Parliament.  These  historical 
events  are  referred  to  here  merely  to  indicate 
the  hidden  work  of  the  Attorney -General; 
on  whom  the  responsibility  of  keeping  these 


movements  within  the  limit  of  the  law  offici- 
ally devolved.  He  was  again  returned  to  hit* 
constituency,  but  was  re-elected  with  very 
little  personal  exertion ;  and  Parliament  had. 
again  assembled,  and  the  Bill  was  again  in- 
troduced before  two  months  had  expired. 
Although  the  Grey  Ministry  had  now  a  great 
majority,  yet  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  waa 
extremely  severe ;  and  the  last  debate  in  ths 
Commons  terminated  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber by  a  vote  of  345  to  236,  in  favor  of  the* 
measure,  which  now  rested  with  the  Peers  ; 
while  the  Birmingham  and  other  political 
unions  assumed  an  attitude  of  the  most  em- 
barrassing character  to  the  Attorney- General 9 
the  representative  of  a  large  and  popular 
constituency,  foreseeing  the  probable  neces- 
sity for  prosecutions,  which  essential  as  they 
might  become  in  his  official,  would  almost 
necessarily  injure  bis  Parliamentary  position. 
The  Peers  threw  out  the  Bill  on  the  7  th  Oc- 
tober. Upon  the  20th  the  King,  firm  still  in 
his  attachment  to  the  Reform  measure  and 
Ministry,  prorogued  Parliament.  The  winter 
of  1831  and  1832  was  even  more  gloomy 
and  riotous  than  its  immediate  predecessor. 
Bands  of  ill-conditioned  men,  assuming  the 
titles  and  the  wrongs  of  Reformers,  excited 
riots  to  profit  by  the  temporary  disruption 
of  society.  Incendiarism  began  at  Derby 
and  spread  to  Nottingham,  the  Attorney- 
General's  constituency.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle's castle  at  Nottingham  was  burned 
down.  The  county  paid  21,000/.  for  that 
fire  ;  and  the  Attorney-General  found  scope 
for  the  exercises  of  his  official  functions  in  his 
own  town.  Near  to  the  end  of  October  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  the  Recorder  of  Bristol, 
proceeds  to  open  his  Court  in  that  city.  A 
great  riot  ensued,  for  Sir  Charles  was  a 
zealous  Tory.  His  presence  was  a  pretext 
for  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  institute  a  car- 
nival of  disorder.  Half  of  one  square  was 
burned  down,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The 
Mayor  was  a  singularly  quiet  man,  who 
shrunk  from  giving  those  implicit  orders 
which  the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Brere- 
ton,  required.  The  latter  gentleman  from 
kind-heartedness  temporized  with  the  mob, 
and  endeavored  to  restore  peace  by  persua- 
sion, without  bayonets.  The  magistrates  and 
the  officer  were  brought  to  trial.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  former  were  extremely 
painful  to  the  Attorney- General,  and  they 
were  acquitted.  The  proceedings  against 
Colonel  B  re  re  ton  were  painful  to  all  parties. 
He  had  endeavored  to  reconcile  conscience 
and  duty,  and  he  was  misdirected  and  misin- 
formed.    The  fourth  day  of  his  trial  closed. 
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He  had  two  little  daughters,  and  they  had 
no  mother.  Always  his  last  act  at  night  had 
been  to  look  into  their  bedroom  and  say  good 
night  to  the  sleeping  children.  Afterwards 
the  servants  observed  that  on  this  night  he 
passed  their  door.  He  was  heard  walking 
in  his  room  until  they  all  slept.  In  the 
morning  he  was  dead — shot  by  his  own  hand 
— a  brave  man  and  kind,  but  unwilling  to  fire 
even  upon  the  worst  of  the  people. 

The  fierce  agitations  of  these  troubled 
times,  the  close  treading  on  the  edges  of  con- 
stitutional law  by  all  parties ;  the  absolute 
infringement  of  its  principles  by  the  nominal 
supporters  of  his  own  party ;  the  investiga- 
tions into  riots  and  the  trials  of  the  rioters, 
weighed  heavily  on  the  energies  and  the 
heart  of  the  Attorney- General.  The  history 
of  the  Reform  Bill  belongs  rather  to  the  life 
of  other  statesmen  than  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Denman.  It  became  law ;  and  other  grand 
struggles  opened  on  the  Parliamentary  and 
political  fields.  None  was  grander  than  the 
destruction  of  slavery,  or  nearly  equal  to  it 
io  moral  sublimity.  This  discubsion,  and  ail 
its  consequent  labors,  was  a  sunny  spot  in 
his  overwhelming  toil ;  and  among  many 
friends  of  the  negroes,  no  man  labored  more 
assiduously  to  uproot  this  insulting  crime  to 
humanity,  or  rejoiced  more  sincerely  at  the 
advent  of  that  august  day  when  the  British 
flag,  wherever  it  was  planted,  shadowed  only 

freemen. 

He  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  all  those 
social  reforms  that  were  either  partially  or 
wholly  effected  in  the  years  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  Bank  and  Eo6t  India  Charters  had  to  be 
remodelled,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  to  be  obtained.  These 
few  words  were  often  lightly  spoken,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  officer  was  never  lightly 
formed.  The  retirement  of  Earl  Grey  from 
the  Premiership  virtually  broke  up  the  Reform 
Ministry;  and  a  peerage  was  conferred  on 
Sir  Thomas  Demnan  in  that  year,  1834,  when 
he  was  named  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Thenceforward  his  years  flowed  more 
equally.  The  Chief  Justice  was  remarkable 
for  his  calm  and  dignified  bearing  on  the 
Bench ;  his  cheerful  devotion  to  its  important 
duties;  the  attention  and  cares  which  he 
bestowed  on  cases,  and  the  diligence  with 
which  he  pursued  his  duties,  and  cleared 
away  the  arrearage  of  his  Court.  No  man 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Mathew  Hale  discharg- 
ed the  functions  of  Chief  Justice  of  England 
with  more  dignity  than  Lord  Denman.  Like 
his  great  predecessor  he  was  an  earnest  stu- 
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dent.  His  decisions  proceeded  upon  an  ar- 
duous application  to  the  arguments  and  evid- 
ence. The  incorruptibility  of  our  judges  is 
now  unquestioned,  but  their  application  to 
business  is  a  different  subject,  and  deficiency 
in  that  respect  is  one  form  of  corruption,  and 
judgments  are  given  in  some  courts  with  a 
rapidity  altogether  inconsistent  with  justice. 
The  counsel  on  both  sides,  in  perhaps  the 
greatest  cases  of  the  last  thirty  years,  solicit- 
ed the  Bench  for  an  early  decision,  which 
was  promised  to  them  in  three  days.  These 
three  days,  lawyers  relate,  were  passed  by 
the  presiding  representative  of  justice  in  busy 
pic- nicing,  at  a  rural  retreat,  from  which  be 
returned  fresh  for  judgment.  Lord  Denman 
might  have  arrived  at  the  same  findings,  but 
he  would  not  have  reached  them  through 
the  medium  of  a  cigar-case.  As  Chief  Just- 
ice he  adequately  represented  the  feeling  of 
the  English  people  in  his  time.  He  united 
firmness  with  a  mild  demeanor  towards  all 
men,  and  patiently  examined  the  statements 
adduced  before  him  in  his  official  capacity. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  labors  originated 
in  cases  with  which,  after  the  decision  is 
given  and  the  costs  are  paid,  the  principals 
alone  are  interested ;  but  during  his  presid- 
ency two  important  political  questions  were 
discussed  and  settled  in  a  manner  not  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  character  of  the  courts 
with  the  people. 

The  case  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  was  the 
first.  The  House  of  Commons  had  ordered 
the  publication  of  certain  reports  on  prisons, 
in  which  a  book  published  by  Stockdale  wab 
described  as  obscene  and  disgusting  in  the 
extreme.  He  raised  an  action  of  libel  against 
the  publishers  who  pleaded  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  in  bar,  for  whom  Messrs.  Hansard 
acted.  In  November,  1836,  Lord  Denman 
declared  that  the  authority  of  the  House 
could  not  justify  the  publication  of  the  libel. 
In  May,  1837,  the  Committee  of  the  House 
arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  Lord  Den- 
man argued  that  Parliament  could  not  be 
permitted  to  libel  individuals  through  the 
reports  of  their  committees  without  a  re- 
medy. The  Commons  maintained  that  the 
publication  of  evidence  supplied  to  their  com- 
mittees was  essential  to  good  legislation,  and 
should  be  privileged.  They,  however,  di- 
rected their  publishers  to  plead,  who  were 
subjected  to  damages,  and  having  defended 
the  action  they  were  bound  to  meet  its  con- 
sequences. The  trial  occupied  some  time, 
and,  at  its  conclusion,  Stockdale  brought  an- 
other action,  for  the  Hansards  continued  to 
sell  the  reports.    The  damages  were  laid  at 
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50,000/.  Acting  upon  the  instructions  of 
the  House,  Messrs.  Hansard  declined  to  plead. 
A  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  600/. ;  and 
the  Court  directed  the  sheriffs  of  London  to 
recover  the  sum,  from  the  property  of  the 
printers.  They  endeavored  to  obtain  delay, 
but  Stockdale  had  nothing  to  do  either  with 
their  convenience  or  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  wanted  his  money.  The  sheriffs 
made' a  levy,  and  on  the  16th  December, 
1839,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  public 
sale,  the  amount  was  paid.  The  sheriffs, 
Evans  and  Wheel  ton,  were  more  annoyed 
regarding  the  allocation  of  these  funds  than 
other  persons  usually  are  even  to  obtain 
money.  They  were  willing  to  pay  them  over 
to  Stockdale,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
threatened  to  commit  them ;  or  they  were 
willing  to  retain  them,  but  Lord  Denman 
threatened  them  with  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempt. They  were  deliberating  on  this 
choice  of  evils  when  the  Commons  seized 
them  on  the  20th  January,  1840,  for  levying 
on  their  publishers  goods.  Lord  Denman 
issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  which  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the 
sheriffs,  but  they  returned  to  confinement. 
Stockdale  was  next  imprisoned  by  the  House, 
and  his  attorney  followed ;  but  he  progress- 
ed with  his  actions,  and  on  the  17th  February 
the  fifth  of  the  series  was  pending.  Publio 
opinion  favored  the  judge  more  than  the 
representatives ;  but  on  the  5th  March  Lord 
John  Russell  introduced  a  Bill,  to  confer  on 
Parliamentary  papers  exemption  from  the 
libel  law,  and  by  retrospective  clauses  to  re- 
lease Messrs.  Hansard  from  the  cases  cur- 
rent. Lord  Denman  and  other  peers  endea- 
vored to  amend  the  Bill  so  as  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  libels  on  .private  individuals, 
but  the  amendment  would  have  vitiated  the 
entire  Act,  and  was  therefore  rejected  while 
the  measure  was  carried.  The  merits  of  the 
dispute  were  never  fully  discussed.  uMuch 
might  be  said  on  both  sides."  The  Chief 
Justice  occupied  high  grounds.  He  consider- 
ed his  Court  the  last  refuge  of  popular 
liberty.  The  Commons,  with  equal  firmness, 
alleged  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
could  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
power  grant  their  freedom.  One  thing  may 
be  admitted,  that  in  reports  of  Parliamen- 
tary evidence,  as  in  the  speeches  of  members, 
private  individuals  can  be  very  grossly  libel- 
led, without  any  redress.  Lord  Denman 
sought  to  prevent  this  wrong  without  a  re- 
medy, but  his  object  was  impracticable,  un- 
less by  infringing  Parliamentary  privileges, 
and  it  was  defeated. 


He  presided  at  the  last  public  trial  of  a 
Peer,  when  Lord  Cardigan  went  through 
that  mockery  of  justice  for  wounding  Captain 
Harvey  Tuckett  in  a  duel.  The  presiding 
judge  was  grave  and  solemn,  but  the  busi- 
ness otherwise  was  a  satire  on  justice. 

The  celebrated  review  on  appeals  of 
O'Connell's  trial  brought  out  the  only  part- 
isan opinion  with  which  Lord  Denman  was 
chargeable,  in  any  great  political  case,  on  the 
Bench.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends  were 
tried  by  a  jury,  consisting  of  gentlemen  who 
made  great  exertions  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibility. After  they  were  impanelled,  the 
traversers  and  their  counsel  employed  all 
artifices  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  pro- 
long the  proceedings.  Upon  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned. 
But  the  indictment  had  been  divided  into 
eleven  counts— each  of  which  contained  dif- 
ferent charges ;  and  the  jury,  upon  oath,  anx- 
ious to  be  precise,  divided  the  various  mat- 
ters in  each  count,  discharging  the  prisoners 
from  some,  and  finding  others  proved.  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  friends  were  sentenced  to 
a  heavy  fine,  and  a  moderate  imprisonment. 
The  case  was  taken,  by  appeal,  before  the 
judges,   and   finally  found   its   way  to   the 

Eeers,  who  reversed  the  judgment.  The 
aw  lords  alone  voted  on  the  appeal,  name- 
ly, Brougham  against,  Campbell,  Cotten- 
ham,  and  Denman  for;  but  Lord  Denman, 
in  delivering  his  judgment,  lowered  himself 
from  the  Bench  to* the  Bar,  and  insisted  that 
the  proceedings,  if  maintained,  would  reduce 
trial  by  jury  to  "  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and 
a  snare/'  This  end  had  been  very  nearly 
accomplished  by  proceedings  anterior  to, 
and  pending,  the  trial.  'An  honest  verdict 
could  only  be  returned  at  the  risk  of  per- 
sonal danger.  An  individual  called  on  the 
wife  of  one  juryman  on  the  day  before  the 
close  of  the  trial,  and  offered  a  widow's  cap 
for  sale,  saying,  it  will  be  wanted  if  O'Con- 
nell be  found  guilty.  The  business  of  the 
jurymen  was  greatly  neglected  during  the 
proceedings.  They  became  for  many  years 
proscribed  men.  They  were  insulted  in  the 
streets,  and  in  danger  of  their  lives,  while 
their  finding  was  an  act  of  moral  courage, 
of  which  the  three  peers  who  dissented  from 
the  opinions  of  the  subordinate  and  younger 
judges  were  innocent ;  for  Denman,  even  in 
the  Queen's  case,  was  supported  by  popular 
applause. 

Trial  by  jury  was,  is,  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  "  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare" 
in  Ireland,  because  unanimity  is  requisite  to 
a  verdict  there  as  in  England.    Political  trials 
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q  periods  of  strong  excitement  seldom  afford 
be  materials  for  a  verdict  of  this  description. 
M\  juries  should  decide,  as  in  Scotland,  by  a 
najority  ;  or,  if  a  casting  majority  be  deem- 
sd  insufficient,  by  one  of  two- thirds.  A  list 
)f  murderers  who  have  escaped  in  Ireland 
jy  the  operation  of  the  present  law  would 
istonish  the  English  people. 

Lord  Denman's  strong  statements  were 
iMised,  however,  on  the  decision  of  the  counts 
by  the  jurymen.  According  to  his  views,  if 
Doe  count  includes  a  charge  for  murder,  with 
the  theft  of  a  silver  watch,  and  the  former  is 
clearly  demonstrated,  while  the  Utter  is  not 
proved,  the  jury  should  return  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  on  the  whole  rather  than  separate 
the  major  from  the  minor  accusation.  This 
practice  would  form  "  a  mockery,  delusion, 
and  snare." 

The  reversal  of  the  sentence  disarmed 
O'Connell,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Peers 
may  have  been  justifiable  on  political  but  not 
on  legal  grounds.  After  that  came  the  fa- 
mine. The  autumn  of  1844,  when  this  pro- 
ceeding occurred,  was  the  last  year  of  health 
and  plenty  for  Ireland,  until  its  great  judg- 
ment, still  lingering,  was  partially  expended. 
Mr.  O'Connell  sunk  under  a  complication  of 
misfortunes.  He  became  an  exile  seeking 
health,  and  died  in  a  struggle  to  reach  Rome. 
He  left  in  Ireland  a  memorable,  but  scarcely 
a  loved,  or  even  a  respected  name.  The 
career  of  few  men  in  the  last  generation  in- 
spires the  present  with  more  regret-.  The 
Napoleon  of  politics,  he  effected  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  people,  whom  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  he  loved/ 

An  intrigue  commenced  in  the  same  year, 
1844,  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Denman  from 


his  Court.  Lord  Campbell  succeeded  him ; 
and  he  was  active  in  proclaiming  the  weak- 
ness of  his  friend,  to  all  who  could  spread 
the  story.  Campbell  commiserated  Den- 
man's failing  strength,  and,  although  his 
senior  in  years,  bade  highly  for  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  The  secret  of  this  affair  re- 
mains to  be  discovered.  Undoubtedly  Lord 
Denman  used  very  strong  language  on  the 
trial  last  named.  The  decision  was  agreeable 
to  politicians  at  the  time,  but  they  were  not 
bound,  therefore,  to  admire  the  arguments 
used  for  its  support.  Certainly  Lord  Den- 
man heard  from  many  influential  quarters 
that  he  was  sick,  very  sick,  weak,  and  re- 
quired rest.  He  struggled  against  this  per- 
secuting sympathy  for  years,  but  in  1850  he 
retired  from  the  Bench,  respected  and  e7en 
venerated  by  the  Bar.  His  latter  years  were 
passed  in  a  genial  retirement.  He  did  not 
attend  the  Peers  often,  but  he  was  always 
ready  to  support  his  African  policy,  for  which 
the  father  contended  in  the  senate,  and  the 
son  on  the  sea.  His  career  had  neither  been 
dazzling  nor  eccentric,  but  steady  and  use- 
ful; presenting  a  noble  precedent  to  young 
men,  who,  in  Lord  Denman's  hjstory,  find 
solid  perseverance  more  than  compensating* 
the  absence  of  that  genius,  which  gleams 
like  wildfire  in  the  tale  of  more  than  one  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  was  his  mind  defi- 
cient in  the  higher  attributes  of  genius,  or 
had  he  brought  them  into  subordination  un- 
der qualities  which  he  deemed  more  valuable  ? 
The  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a  care- 
ful reading  of  his  speeches,  yet  we  bold  by 
the  latter  alternative.  He  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  and  died  at  Stoke  Albany,  North- 
amptonshire, on  the  22d  of  September  last. 
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Consumption  of  Life  during  the  Reign 
of  Nicbolas. — The  consumption  of  human 
life  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
has  been  enormous.  He  has  carried  on  war 
with  the  Circassians  uninterruptedly  for  28 
years,  at  an  annual  cost  of  20,000  lives  on 
the  Russian  side  alone,  making  a  grand  total 
of  nearly  000,000  Russians  who  have  perish- 
ed in  'attempting  to  subdue  the  independence 
of  Circassia.  In  the  two  campaigns  against 
Persia,  as  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  and 
the  two  Polish  campaigns  of  1831-32,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  Russian  loss,  which 
was,  however,  in  the  Persian  and  Polish  wars 
enormous.  In  the  two  campaigns  against 
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Turkey  of  1828-29,  300,000  fell,  of  whom, 
however,  50,000  perished  by  the  plague. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians,  in  various  ways, 
since  the  entry  of  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
is  understood  at  30,000.  In  these  calcula- 
tions it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
estimate  is  attempted  to  be  made  of  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  on  the  side  of  those 
who  fought  for  their  liberties  against  the 
aggressions  of  Russia.  If  this  calculation 
were  attempted,  it  is  probable  that  the  result 
would  prove  that  neither  Julius  Ceesar,  nor 
Alexander,  nor  even  Tamerlane,  has  been  a 
greater  scourge  to  the  human  race  than  the 
present  Emperor  Nicholas. — The  Emperor* 
Alexander  and  Nicholas,  by  Dr.  Lee. 
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Few  things  are  in  their  nature  so  fleeting 
M  a  joker's  reputation.  Within  a  generation 
it  lives  and  dies.  '  The  jest  may  survive,  but 
the  jester  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  wit  that  flies 
unclaimed  of  any  man  ;  or,  more  frequently, 
jest  and  jester  both  have  passed  away,  and 
darkness  has  swallowed  up  the  fireworks  al- 
together. And  this  perhaps  is  better  than  to 
outlive  liking,  even  in  so  trumpery  a  matter 
M  a  broad  grin.  Horace  Walpole  has  told  us 
how  much  Lord  Leicester  suffered  who  had 
such  a  run  in  George  the  First's  reign,  when, 
having  retired  for  a  few  years,  he  returned  to 
town  with  a  new  generation,  recommenced 
his  old  routine,  and  was  taken  for  a  driveller  ; 
and  one  would  not  choose  to  have  been  that 
universally  popular  wit  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  who,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
.  fjam  Temple,  was  found  to  be  an  intolerable 
bore  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

But  it  is  not  simply  that  this  kind  of  repu- 
tation has  small  value  or  duration  in  itself, 
but  that  it  lowers  any  higher  claim  in  its  pos- 
sessor. Laughter  runs  a  losing  race  against 
the  decencies  and  decorums  ;  and  even  Swift, 
when  he  would  have  taken  his  proper  place 
on  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  was 
tripped  up  by  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  So  much 
the  weaker  his  chances,  whose  laughter  has 
dealt  with  what  partakes  itself  of  the  transi- 
tory ;  who  has  turned  it  against  the  accidents 
and  follies  of  life  ;  who  has  connected  it  with 
the  obtrusive  peculiarities  of  character,  as 
much  as  with  its  substance  and  realities  ;  and 
who  must  therefore  look  to  be  himself  not 
always  fairly  associated  with  the  trivialities 
he  has  sjngled  ont  for  scorn.  In  life,  and  in 
books,  it  is  the  same.  It  is  wonderful  how 
seldom  men  of  great  social  repute  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  any  other ;  and  there  is 
written  wisdom  of  old  date  to  this  day  unap- 
preciated, because  of  the  laughing  and  light 
exterior  it  presents  to  us.    In  an  age  of  little 
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wit  and  perpetual  joking,  this  is  a  fault 
which  has  not  much  chance  of  remedy. 

Of  the  three  books  whose  title-pages  are 
transcribed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
reader  may  candidly  be  told  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  say  anything.  What  we  are  going 
to  write  is  suggested  by  what  we  have  not 
found  in  them,  tn  the  first,  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  and  noted  Anglo-maniac,  reveals 
the  discoveries  he  has  made  of  eccentric  Eng- 
lishmen, from  Swift  to  Charles  Lamb.  In  the 
second,  a  contemporary  English  humorist, 
himself  of  no  small  distinction,  eloquently 
discourses  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  from 
Addison  to  Goldsmith,  and  passes  upon  them 
some  hasty  and  many  subtle  sentences.  In 
the  third,  a  young  and  deserving  writer, 
whose  cleverness  would  be  not  less  relished 
if  a  little  less  fsmiliar  and  self-satisfied  in 
tone,  takes  in  hand  the  whole  subject  of 
Satire  and  Satirists,  dismisses  Q.  Horatius 
Flaccus  with  the  same  easy  decision  as  Mr. 
Punch,  and  is  as  much  at  home  with  Juvenal 
and  George  Buchanan  as  with  Thomas 
Moore  and  Theodore  Hook.  Yet  in  these 
three  successive  volumes -full  of  English 
heroes,  of  eccentricity,  humor,  and  satire, 
there  is  One  name  altogether  omitted  which 
might  have  stood  as  the  type  of  all ;  being 
that  of  an  Englishman  as  eccentric,  humorous, 
and  satirical  as  any  this  nation  has  bred.  To 
the  absent  figure  in  the  procession,  therefore, 
we  are  about  to  turn  aside  to  offer  tribute. 
We  propose  to  speak  of  that  forgotten  name  ; 
and  to  show  its  claims  to  have  been  re- 
membered, even  though  it  now  be  little  more 
than  a  name. 

It  was  once  both  a  terrible  nnd  a  delightful 
reality.  It  expressed  a  bitterness  of  sarcasm 
snd  ridicule  unexampled  in  England ;  and  a 
vivacity,  intelligence,  and  gaiety,  a  ready  and 
unfailing  humor,  to  which  a  parallel  could 
scarcely  be  found  among  the  choicest  wits  of 
France.  It  was  the  name  of  a  man  so  popu- 
lar and  diffused,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  to  what  class  of  hie  countrymen  he  gave 
the  greatest  amount  of  amusement;  it  was 
the  name  of  a  man  also  more  dreaded,  than 
any  since  his  who  laid  the  princes  of  Europe 
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under  terror-stricken  contribution,  and  to 
whom  the  Great  Turk  himself  offered  hush- 
money.  "  Mr  Foote  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
abilities,"  says  Garrick,  "  and  the  most  en- 
tertaining companion  I  have  ever  known." 
"  There  is  hardly  a  public  man  in  England," 
says  Davies,  "  who  has  not  entered  Mr. 
Foote's  theatre  with  an  aching  heart,  under 
the  apprehension  of  seeing  himself  laughed 
at."  "Sure  if  ever  one  person,"  says  Tate 
Wilkinson,  "  possessed  the  talents  of  pleasing 
more  than  another,  Mr.  Foote  was  the  man. 
11  Upon  my  word,"  writes  Horace  Walpole, 
"  if  Mr.  Foote  be  not  checked,  we  shall  have 
the  army  itself,  on  its  return  from  Boston, 
besieged' in  the  Hay  market."  Such  and  so 
various  were  the  emotions  once  inspired  by 
him  who  has  now  lost  command  alike  over 
our  fears  and  our  enjoyments;  and  whose 
name  is  not  thought  even  worthy  of  mention, 
by  lecturers  aiming  to  be  popular,  among  the 
Humorists  and  Satirists  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

We  have  hinted  at  one  reason  for  such  for- 
getfulness,  but  that  is  not  all.  He  who 
merely  shoots  a  folly  as  it  flies,  may  have  no 
right  to  outlive  the  folly  he  lays  low ;  but 
Foote's  aim  was  not  so  limited.  He  proposed 
to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  amuse,  his  country- 
men ;  he  wrote  what  he  believed  to  be 
comedies,  as  well  as  what  he  knew  to  be 
farces  ;  he  laughed  freely  at  what  he  thought 
ridiculous  in  others,  but  he  aspired  also  to 
produce  what  should  be  admirable  and  en- 
during of  his  own.  "My  scenes,"  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  have  been  collected  from 
general  nature,  and  are  applicable  to  none 
bat '  those  who,  through  consciousness,  are 
compelled  to  a  self-application.  To  that 
mark,  if  Comedy  directs  not  her  aim,  her 
arrows  are  shot  in  the  air ;  for  by  what 
touches  no  man,  no  man  will  be  amended." 
This  plea  has  not  been  admitted,  however. 
Whenever  he  is  now  named,  it  is  as  a  satirist 
of  peculiarities,  not  as  an  observer  of  cha- 
racter; it  is  as  a  writer  whose  reputa- 
tion has  perished,  with  the  personalities 
tliat  alone  gave  it  zest ;  it  is  as  a  comedian 
who  so  exclusively  addressed  himself  to  tho 
audience  of  his  theatre,  that  posterity  has 
been  obliged  to  decline  having  any  business 
or  concern  with  him. 

Smarting  from  some  ridicule  poured  out  at 
his  dinner-table,  Boswell  complained  to  John- 
son that  the  host  had  made  fools  of  his 
guests,  and  was  met  by  a  sarcasm  bitter  as 
Foote's  own.  «« Why,  8ir,  when  you  go  to 
see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a  saint :  you 
go  to  tee  a  man  who  will  be  entertained  at 


your  house,  and  then  bring  you  on  a  publio 
stage ;  who  will  entertain  you  at  his  nouse, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  you  on 
a  public  stage.  Sir,  he  does  not  make 
fools  of  his  company :  they  whom  he  ex- 
poses are  fools  already ;  he  only  brings  them 
into  action."  The  same  opinion  he  expressed 
more  gravely  in  another  conversation,  when, 
admitting  Foote's  numor,  and  his  singular 
talent  for  exhibiting  character,  he  quali- 
fied it  not  as  a  talent  but  as  a  vice,  such 
as  other  men  abstain  from  ;*  and  described 
it  to  be  not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the  cha- 
racter of  a  species,  but  farce,  which  ex- 
hibits individuals.  Be  thU  hasty  or  delibe- 
rate, false  or  true,  the  imputation  conveyed 
by  it  follows  Foote  still,  and*  gathers  bulk 
as  it  rolls.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks 
of  him,  it  is  as  an  unprincipled  satirist, 
who,  while  he  affected  to  be  the  terror  of 
vice  and  folly,  was  only  anxious  to  extort 
forbearance- money  from  the  timid,  or  to  fill 
his  theatre  at  the  indiscriminate  expense  of 
friends  and  enemies,  virtuous  or  vicious,  who 
presented  foibles  capable  of  being  turned  into 
ridicule.  When  Mr.  Macaulay  speaks  of  him 
it  is  as  a  man  whose  mimicry  was  exquisitely 
ludicrous,  but  all  caricature  ;  and  who  could 
take  off  only  some  strange  peculiarity,  a 
stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian  burr,  or 
an  Irish  brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  If  we 
had  absolute  faith  in  any  of  these  judgments, 
this  article  would  not  have  been  begun. 

A  careful  examination  of  Foote's  writings 
has  satisfied  us  that  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  a  very  high  place  in  literature,  though  not 
perhaps  in  all  respects  the  place  he  would 
have  claimed ;  and  it  is  worth  remark  that  in 
defending  them  he  has  himself  anticipated 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  illustration.  He  declines  to 
introduce  upon  the  scene  a  lady  from  the 
north,  with  the  true  Newcastle  burr  in  her 
throat ;  he  recognizes  no  subject  for  ridicule 
in  the  accidental  unhappiness  of  a  national 
brogue,  for  which  a  man  is  no  more  to  be 
held  accountable  than  for  the  color  of  his 
hair:  but  he  sees  the  true  object  and  oc- 
casion for  satire  where  all  true  satirists  have 
found  it,  namely,  in  all  kinds  of  affectation  or 
pretence;  in  whatever  assumes  to  be  what  it 


*  Yet  even  Johnson  oould  admit  that  there  were 
eases  where  he  would  have  relaxed  his  own  rule, 
and  rejoice  to  see  administered,  even  upon  indi- 
viduals, the  lash  which  Foote  wielded  with  each 
effect.    «  Sir,  I  wish  he  had  him,"  he  said  to  Bos* 


should  be  glad  he  eame  honestly  by  him." 
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is  not,  or  strives  to  be  what  it  cannot.  That 
he  did  not  uniformly  remember  this,  is  with 
regret  to  be  admitted,  seeing  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  bis  reputation  ;  but  it  U  not  in  his 
writings  that  his  most  marked  deviations  from 
it  are  discoverable.  For  it  is  not  because  rent 
characters  are  there  occasionally  introduced, 
that  the  verdict  is  at  once  to  pass  against 
him.  Vanbrugh's  Misa  Jenny,  was  a  certain 
Derbyshire  Miss  Lowe ;  Gibber's  Lady  Grace, 
was  Lady  Betty  Cecil;  Farquhar's  Justice 
Balance,  was  a  well-known  Mr.  Beverley ;  and 
Moliere,  who  struck  the  fashions  and  humors 
of  his  age  into  forms  that  are  immortal,  has 
'  perpetuated  with  them  the  vices  and  foibles 
of  many  a  living  contemporary.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  question  still  remains  whether  the 
individual  folly  or  vice,  obtruding  itself  on  the 
public,  may  not  so  far  represent  a  general 
defect,  as  to  justify  public  satire  for  the  sake 
of  the  warning  it  more  widely  conveys.  It 
will  not  do  to'conGne  ridicule  exclusively  to 
folly  and  vice,  and  to  refrain,  in  case  of  need, 
from  laying  the  lash  on  the  knave  and  the 
fool.  But  such  reasonable  opportunities  are 
extremely  rare ;  and  it  even  more  rarely 
happens  that  what  is  thus  strictly  personal 
in  satire,  does  not  also  involve  individual  in- 
justice and  wrong.  It  is,  beyond  doubt,  no 
small  ground  for  distrust  of  its  virtues,  that 
the  public  should  be  always  so  eager  to 
welcome  it.  No  one  has  expressed  this  more 
happily  than  Foole  himself,  when  levelling 
his  blow  at  Churchill,  he  makes  his  publisher, 
Mr.  Puff,  object  to  a  poem  full  of  praise : 


himself  1  No,  no;  'tis  quite  and  clean  out  of  na- 
ture. A  good  sousing  satire,  now,  well-powdered 
with  persona]  pepper,  and  seasoned  with  the  spirit 
of  party,  that  demolishes  a  conspicuous  character, 
ana  sinks  him  below  our  own  level — thcrt,  there, 
we  are  pleased  ;  there  we  chuckle  and  grin,  and 
toss  the  half-crown  on  the  counter. 

Unhappily  this  was  his  own  case  not  less ; 
for  he,  too,  had  to  provide  pleasure  for  those 
who  went  to  chuckle  and  grin,  and  toss  their 
half-crowns  at  the  pay-place  of  the  Hay- 
market.  And  it  was  in  serving  up  the  dish 
for  this  purpose,  rather  than  in  first  preparing 
it ;  it  waa  in  the  powdering  and  peppering 
for  the  table,  rather  than  in  the  composition 
and  cooking ;  in  a  word,  it  was  less  by  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  writer  than  by  the 
ready  mimicry  and  humorous  impromptu  of 
the  actor,  that  Foote  gave  mortal  offence  to 
ao  many  of  his  countrymen,  did  irreparable 
wrong  very  often  to  the  leaat  offending,  began 


himself  to  pay  the  penalty  in  suffering  before 
he  died,  and  is  paying  the  penalty  still  in 
character  and  fame. 

It  is  this  whieh  explains  any  difference  to 
be  noted  between  the  claims  put  forth  by 
himself,  and  the  verdict  recorded  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  writings  we  shall  shortly 
introduce  to  the  reader  would  little  avail,  in 
themselves,  to  account  for  the  mixed  emotions 
they  inspired.  That  which  gave  them  terror, 
has  of  course  long  departed  from  them  ;  but 
by  reviving  so  much  of  it  as  description  may 
tamely  exhibit,  and  by  connecting  with 
Foote  a  personal  career  some  idea  of  the  over- 
flowing abundance  and  extravagance  of  his 
humor,  it  is  possible  that  their  laugdter  and 
wit  may  win  back  some  part  of  the  appre- 
ciation they  have  lost,  and  a  fair  explanation 
be  supplied  not  only  of  the  genius  of  this  re- 
markable man,  and  of  the  peculiar  influence 
he  exerted  while  be  lived,  but  of  the  causes 
which  have  intercepted  his  due  possession 
and  ungrudged  enjoyment  of  the 

Estate  that  wits  inherit  after  death. 

The  strength  and  predominance  of  Foote's 
humor  lay  in  its  readiness.  Whatever  the  call 
that  might  be  made  upon  it,  there  it  waa. 
Other  men  were  humorous  as  the  occasion 
rose  to  them,  but  to  him  the  occasion  waa 
never  wanting.  Others  might  be  foiled  or 
disabled  by  the  lucky  stroke  of  an  adversary, 
but  he  took  only  the  quicker  rebound  from 
what  would  have  laid  them  prostrate.  To 
put  him  out  was  not  possible.  He  waa  talk- 
ing away  one  evening,  at  the  dinner-table  of 
man  of  rank,  when,  at  the  point  of  one  of 
is  best  storieB,  one  of  the  party  interrupted 
im  suddenly  with  an  air  of  most  considerate 
apology,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Foote, 
but  your  handkerchief  is  half  out  of  your 
pocket."  "Thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Foote,  re- 
placing it;  "you  know  the  company  better 
than  I  do :"  and  finished  his  joke.  At  one 
of  Macklin's  absurd  Lectures  on  the  Ancients, 
the  lecturer  was  solemnly  composing  himself 
to  begin  when  a  buz  of  laughter  from  where 
Foote  stood  ran  through  the  room,  and 
Macklin,  thinking  to  throw  the  laugher  off 
his  guard,  and  effectually  for  thnl  night 
disarm  his  ridicule,  turned  to  him  with  this 
question,  in  his  most  severe  and  pompous 
manner.  "  Well,  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  very 
merry  there,  but  do  you  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  now  ?"   "  No,  Sir,"  at  once  re- 

Elied  Foote,  "pray  do  you  f"  One  night  at 
is  friend  Delaval's,  when  the  glass  had  been 
circulating  freely,  one  of  the  parly  would 
suddenly  nave  fixed  a  quarrel  upon  him  for 
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bis  indulgence  of  personal  satire.    "Why, 
what  would  you  have  ?"  exclaimed  Foote, 

food-humoredly  patting  it  aside ;  "  of  course 
take  all  my  friends  off,  but  I  use  them  no 
worse  than  myself,  I  take  myself  off." 
"Gadsol"  cried  the  malcontent,  "that  I 
should  like  to  see :"  upon  which  Foote  took 
up  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 

No  one  could  so  promptly  overthrow  an 
assailant;  so  quietly  rebuke  an  avarice  or 
meanness;  so  effectually  "  abate  and  dissolve" 
any  ignorant  affectation  or  pretension.  "  Why 
do  you  attack  my  weakest  part  ?"  he  asked, 
of  one  who  had  raised  a  laugh  against  what 
Johnson  calls  his  depeditation :  **  did  I  ever 
say  any  thing  about  your  head?"  Dining 
when  in  Paris  with  Lord  Storm  on  t,  that 
thrifty  Scotch  peer,  then  ambassador,  as 
usual  produced  his  wine  in  the  smallest  of 
decanters  and  dispensed  it  in  the  smallest  of 
glasses,  enlarging  all  the  time  on  its  exquisite 
growth  and  enormous  age.  "  It  is  very  little 
of  its  age,"  said  Foote,  holding  up  bis 
diminutive  glass.  A  stately  and  silly  country 
squire  was  regaling  a  large  party  with  the 
number  of  fashionable  folk  he  had  visited 
that  morning.  "And  among  the  rest,"  he 
said,  "  I  called  upon  my  good  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Cbol-mon-dely,  but  he  was  not  at 
home."  "Thai  is  exceedingly  surprising," 
said  Foote,  "  what  1  nor  none  of  his  pe-o-ple." 
Being  in  company  where  Hugh  Kelly  was 
mightily  boasting  of  the  power  he  had  as  a 
reviewer  of  distributing  literary  reputation  to 
any  extent,  "  Don't  be  too  prodigal  of  it," 
Foote  quietly  interposed,  ''or  you  may  leave 
none  for  yourself."  The  then  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland (the  foolish  Duke  as  he  was  called) 
came  one  night  into  the  green-room  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre.  "  Well,  Foote,"  said  he, 
'*  here  I  am,  ready  as  usual,  to  swallow  all 
your  good  things. '  "  Really,"  replied  Foote, 
"your  royal  highness  must  have  an  excellent 
digestion,  for  you  never  bring  any  up  again." 
M  Why  are  you  for  ever  humming  that  air?" 
he  asked  a  man  without  a  sense  of  tune  in 
him.  "  Because  it  haunts  me."  "  No  won- 
der," said  Foote :  "you  are  for  ever  mur- 
dering it."  One  of  Mrs.  Montague's  blue- 
stocking ladies  fastened  upon  him  at  one  of 
the  routs  in  Portman-square  with  her  .views 
of  "  Locke  on  the  Understandng,"  which  she 
protested  she  admired  above  all  things ;  only 
there  was  one  particular  word  very  often  re- 
peated which  she  could  not  distinctly  make 
out,  and  that  was  the  word  (pronouncing  it 
very  long)  "i>dea;  but  I  suppose  it  comes 
from  a  Greek  derivation/'  "You  are  per- 
fectly right  Madam,"  said  Foote,  "  it  comes  | 


from  the  word  ideaowiki"  "  And  pray,  Sir, 
what  does  that  mean  ?"  "  The  feminine  of 
idiot,  Madam."  Much  bored  by  a  pompous 
physician  at  Bath,  who  confided  to  him  as  a 

freat  6ecret  that  be  had  a  mind  to  publish 
is  own  poems,  but  had  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  he  really  did  not  well  know  what  to  do : 
"  Take  my  advice,"  Doctor,  says  Foote,  "  and 
put  your  poems  where  your  irons  are."  Not 
jess  distressed  on  another  occasion  by  a  mer- 
cantile man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  also 
not  only  written  a  poem  but  exacted  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  listen  to  it,  and  who  mer- 
cilessly stopped  to  tax  him  with  inattention 
even  before  advancing  beyond  the  first  pom- 
pous line,  "Hear  me,  O  Phoebus,  and  ye 
Muses  nine!  pray,  pray  be  attentive,  Mr. 
Foote."  "  I  am,"  said  Foote ;  "  nine  and 
one  are  ten ;  go  on !" 

The  only  men  of  his  day,  putting  aside 
Johnson's  later  fame,  who  had  the  least  pre- 
tentions to  compare  with  him  in  social  repute, 
were  Quin  for  wit,  and  Garrick  for  powers  of 
conversation.  But  Quin  was  restricted  to 
particular  walks  of  humor;  and  his  jokes, 
though  among  the  most  masterly  in  the  lan- 
guage, had  undoubtedly  a  certain  strong, 
morose,  surly  vein,  like  the  characters  he 
was  so  great  in.  Foote's  range,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  universal  as  society  and  scholar- 
ship could  make  it ;  and  Davies,  who  was  no 
great  friend  of  his,  says  it  would  have  been 
much  more  unfashionable  not  to  have  laughed 
at  Foote's  jokes,  than  even  at  Quin's.  Gar- 
rick again,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  gaiety  of  his  talk,  had 
yet  to  struggle  always  with  a  certain  restless 
misgiving,  which  made  him  the  sport  of  men 
who  were  much  his  inferiors.  Johnson  puts 
the  matter  kindly. 

Garrick,  Sir,  has  some  delicacy  of  feeling ;  it 
is  possible  to  put  him  out ;  you  may  get  the  better 
of  him :  but  Foote  is  the  most  incompressible 
fellow  that  I  ever  knew ;  when  you  have  driven 
him  into  a  comer,  and  think  you  are  6ure  of  him, 
he  runs  through  between  your  legs,  or  jumps 
over  your  head,  and  makes  his  escape. 

Could  familiar  language  describe  Falstaff 
better  than  this,  which  bits  off  the  character 
of  Foote's  humor  exactly  ?  It  was  incom- 
pressible. No  matter  what  the  truth  of  any 
subject  might  be,  or  however  strong  the  po- 
sition of  any  adversary,  he  managed  to  get 
the  laugh  on  his  own  side,  ft  was  not 
merely  a  quickness  of  fancy,  a  brilliance  of 
witty  resource,  a  ready  and  expert  audacity 
of  invention ;  but  that  there  was  a  fulness 
and  invincibility  of  courage  in  the  man,  call 
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it  moral  or  immoral,  which  unfainingly 
warded  of  humiliation.  In  another  form 
the  same  remark  was  made  on  another  occa- 
sion by  Johnson,  when  some  one  in  his  com- 
pany insisted  that  Foote  was  a  mere  buffoon 
and  merry-andrew,  and  the  conscientious 
Samuel  interposed  of  his  less  conscientious 
namesake : — 

Bat  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas, 
or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not 
empty  of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to 
fill  up  his  part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  Yoa  drive  him 
into  a  comer  with  both  hands ;  but  he's  gone,  Sir, 
when  you  think  you  have  got  him — like  an  ani- 
mal that  jumps  over  your  head.  Then  he  has  a 
great  range  for  wit ;  he  never  lets  truth  stand  be- 
tween him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty 
coarse. 

A  position  of  greater  temptation  is  hardly 
conceivable  than  that  of  a  man  gifted  with 
such  powers,  and  from  such  restraints  ;  and 
the  outline  we  now  propose  to  give  of  his 
career  will  best  show  to  what  extent  he  was 
able  to  resist  the  temptation,  to  what  extent 
he  fell.  Johnson  admits,  while  certainly  he 
underrates,  his  scholarship ;  and  detects, 
though  he  exaggerates,  his  chief  moral  defect ; 
but  he  also  asserts,  what  the  contradictory 
testimony  of  too  many  witnesses  forbids  us 
to  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  good  mimic. 
He  seems  on  the  contrary  to  have  carried 
mimicry  much  higher  than  its  ordinary  strain, 
by  combining  with  it  a  comic  genius  and  in- 
vention peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  seldom  a 
mere  mimic  is  so  extraordinarily  endowed. 
This  gave  him  the  range  of  character  as  well 
as  of  manners,  in  the  perception  and  appro- 
priation of  what  was  ludicrous ;  and  put  a 
surprising  vitality  into  his  satire. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  that  dangerous 
facility  and  force  of  imitation,  which  in  con- 
nection with  the  exuberance  of  his  humor, 
most  limited  his  power  of  resisting  its  indul- 
gence. None  better  than  himself  knew  the 
advantage  at  which  it  often  placed  him,  com- 
pared with  duller  men,  and  there  is  affecting 
significance  in  his  remark  to  young  O'Keefe, 
"Take  care  of  your  wit,"  he  said;  "bottle 
up  your  wit."  In  the  sketch  we  are  about 
to  attempt,  not  a  few  indications  will  appear 
that  Foote,  often  as  he  subjected  himself  to 
the  charge  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  had 
certainly  not  a  malignant  disposition.  But 
in  his  case  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
what  Halifax  said  of  Bishop  Burnet,  that  our 
nature  scarcely  allows  us  to  be  well  supplied 
with  anything,  without  our  having  too  much 
of  it ;  and  that  it  is  hard  for  a  vessel  that  is 


brimful,  when  in  motion  not  to  run  over* 
The  habit  of  jesting  and  contempt,  and  of 
looking  always  at  the  ludicrous  and  sarcas- 
tic side,  got  the  mastery  over  Foote ;  it  be- 
came a  tyranny  from  which  there  was  no 
escape;  and  its  practice  was  far  more  fre- 
quent, and  its  application  more  wide,  than 
even  such  potency  of  humor  as  his  could 
justify,  or  render  other  than  hurtful  and  de- 
grading to  his  own  nature. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  introduction 
upon  record  to  a  club  of  wits,  is  that  for 
which  Foote,  when  a  youth  of  one- and  - 
twenty,  had  to  thank  the  Mr.  Cooke  who 
translated  Hesiod.  "  This,"  said  Mr.  Cooke, 
presenting  his  protegl,  "  is  the  nephew  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  lately  hung  in  chains 
for  murdering  his  brother."  Startling  as  the 
statement  was,  however,  it  was  quite  true  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cooke,  who  had 
an  ingenious  turn  for  living  in  idleness  by  his 
wits,  and  was  reported  to  have  subsisted  for 
twenty  years  on  a  translation  of  Plautus  for 
which  he  was  always  taking  subscriptions, 
thought  of  nothing  in  making  it  but  his  young 
friend's  luck  and  advantage,  in  having  come 
to  a  considerable  fortune  by  such  windfalls 
as  a  murder  and  an  execution.  Such  was 
actually  the  case ;  and  the  eccentric  trans- 
lator was  now  helping  him  lo  spend  his  for- 
tune, making  him  known  at  his  favorite  club. 

Samuel  Foote,  born  at  Truro  in  1720, 
came  of  what  in  courtesy  must  be  called  a 
good  family,  notwithstanding  the  alarming 
fact  just  mentioned.  His  father  had  some 
time  sat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Tiver- 
ton ;  and  in  1720  was  an  active  Cornish  ma- 
gistrate and  influential  country  gentleman, 
receiver  of  fines  for  the  duchy,  and  a  joint 
commissioner  of  the  Prize  Office.  His 
mother*  was  the  daughter  of  a  baronet,  Sir 
Edward     Goodere,    who    represented     the 

*  She  survived  till  she  was  84.  She  lived  to  see 
the  triumphs  of  her  son,  and  was  spared  the  know- 
ledge of  his  suffering.  She  died  shortly  before  the 
affair  of  the  Duehees  of  Kingston,  when  Foote  de- 
fended her  memory  with  affection  and  spirit. 
"  Her  fortune  was  large,"  he  said  in  his  famous 
letter,  "and  her  morals  irreproachable,  till  your 
Grace  condescended  to  strain  them.  She  was  up- 
wards of  fourscore  years  old  when  she  died ;  and 
what  will  surprise  your  Grace,  was  never  married 
but  once  in  her  life.  When  she  was  79  years  old, 
Cooke  dined  with  her  in  company  with  her  grand- 
daughter, at  a  barrister's  in  Gray's  Inn,  and,  though 
she  had  sixty  stepe  to  ascend  to  the  drawing-room, 
she  did  it  without  the  help  of  a  cane,  and  with  the 
activity  of  a  woman  of  forty.  Her  talk,  too  sur- 
prised every  one.  It  was  witty,  humorous,  and 
convivial,  and  made  her  the  heroine  of  the  party. 
She  had  the  figure  and  face  of  her  sob,  with  the 
same  continual  mirth  and  humor  in  the  eye. 
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county  of  Hereford  for  many  years ;  and  who, 
by  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  had  connected  with  his  own 
family  the  not  less  ancient  stock  of  the  Dineleys, 
of  Charlton  in  Worcestershire.  This  connec- 
tion placed  young  Sam  in  the  collegiate 
school  at  Worcester,  from  which,  as  foun- 
der's kin,  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year 
elected  scholar  of  Worcester  College  in  Ox- 
ford. Being  a  quick,  clever  lad,  he  was  a 
favorite  with  the  master,  Dr.  Miles  ;  but 
what  already  drew  most  attention  to  him 
was  his  mimicry  of  grown-up  people,  his 
talent  for  making  fun  of  his  elders  and  supe- 
riors. Arthur  Murphy,  on  whom  Johnson 
so  repeatedly  urged  the  duty  of  writing 
some  Account  of  him  that  he  began  to  collect 
materials  for  it,  found  upon  inquiry  a  tradi- 
tion remaining  in  the  school  that  the  boys 
often  suffered  on  a  Monday  for  preferring 
Sam's  laughter  to  their  lessons,  for,  when- 
ever he  had  dined  on  the  Sunday  with  any 
of  his  relatives,  bis  jokes  and  imitations  next 
day  at  the  expense  of  the  family  entertaining 
him  had  all  the  fascination  of  a  stage  play. 
Murphy  adds  his  belief  that  he  acted  Punch 
in  disguise  during  his  student  career  at  Ox- 
ford. 

He  certainly  acted  without  disguise,  many 
kinds  of  extravagance  there,  of  which  the 
principal  drift  was  to  turn  the  laugh,  when 
he  could,  against  the  provost  of  his  college, 
with  of  course  the  unavoidable  result  of  pen- 
alties and  impositions,  which  became  them- 
selves however  but  the  occasion  for  a  new 
and  broader  laugh.  Provost  Gower  was  a 
pedant  of  the  most  uncompromising  school, 
and  Foote  would  present  himself  to  receive 
his  reprimand  with  great  apparent  gravity 
and  submission,  but  with  a  large  dictionary 
under  his  arm  ;  when,  on  the  Doctor  begin- 
ning in  his  usual  pompous  manner  with  a 
surprisingly  long  word,  he  would  immediately 
interrupt  him,  and,  after  begging  pardon 
with  great  formality,  would  produce  his  dic- 
tionary, and  pretending  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the  word  would  say  "  Very  well,  sir ;  now 
please  to  go  on."  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
under  no  extent  of  laxity  of  discipline  could 
this  be  expected  to  go  on ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him,  in  the  third  year  of  his  under- 
graduateship,  after  an  interval  of  gaiety  at 
Bath,  flaming  suddenly  through  Oxford  in 
society  not  very  worshipful,  attended  by  two 
footmen,  and  with  a  ridiculous  quantity  of  lace 
about  his  clothes ;  taken  to  task  more  gravely 
than  usual  for  so  marked  an  indecorum  ;  and 
quitting  the  college  in  consequence,  in  1740, 
"  but  without  any  public  censure." 


That  he  quitted  it,  in  spite  of  all  these 
follies,  with  a  very  respectable  amount  of 
scholarship,  there  can  be  no  question ;  and 
this  he  now  carried  up  to  London,  entering 
himself  of  the  Temple.  It  had  been  settled 
that  the  taw  was  to  be  the  making  of  his 
fortune,  ever  since  a  scene  of  mimicry  at  his 
father's  dinner- table  some  four  years  before 
this  date,  long  remembered  and  related  by 
his  mother,  when  he  had  taken  measure  of 
the  judicial  wit  of  no  less  than  three  justices 
of  quorum  in  an  imaginary  affiliation  case. 
Nevertheless  it  did  not  prefigure  the  wool- 
sack, all  that  ensued  to  him  from  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  law  being  greater  fa- 
cilities for  laughing  at  it.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  effect  the  tragedy  of  his  uncles 
may  have  had  on  the  outset  of  his  studies. 
Hardly  had  he  begun  residence  in  the  Temple, 
when  this  frightful  catastrophe  became  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

A  family  quarrel  of  long  standing  existed 
between  these  two  brothers  of  Mrs.  Foote 
(Sir  John  Dineley  Good  ere,  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Goodere,  R.N.),  and  had  very  recently  assum- 
ed a  character  of  such  bitterness,  that  the  bar- 
onet, who  was  unmarried  and  somewhat  ec- 
centric in  his  ways,  had  cut  off  the  entail  of  the 
family  estate  in  favor  of  his  sister's  issue,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  captain,  who  neverthe- 
less had  seized  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected 
visit  of  bis  brother  to  Bristol,  in  the  winter 
of  1741,  somewhat  ostentatiously  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  him ;  having  previously  ar- 
ranged that  on  the  very  night  of  their  friendly 
meeting  a  pressgang,  partly  selected  from  his 
own  ship,  the  Ruby  man-of-war,  and  partly 
from  the  Vernon  privateer,  both  lying  at  the 
time  in  the  King's-road, should  seize  and  hurry 
Sir  John  into  a  boat  on  the  river,  and  thence 
secrete  him  in  the  purser's  cabin  of  the  Ruby. 
The  whole  thing  was  wonderfully  devised  to 
assume  the  character  of  one  of  the  outrages 
far  from  uncommon  in  seaports  in  those 
days ;  but  as  usual  the  artifice  was  overdone. 
The  Captain's  publicly- acted  reconciliation 
directed  suspicion  against  him ;  even  among 
the  savage  instruments  of  his  dreadful  deed, 
some  sparks  of  feeling  and  conscience  were 
struck  out ;  and  one  man  who  saw  through 
a  crevice  in  the  woodwork  of  the  cabin  two 
of  the  worst  ruffians  in  the  ship  strangle  the 
poor  struggling  victim,  swore  also,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  evidence  of  others  who  had 
witnessed  their  commander's  watch  outside 
the  door  at  the  supposed  time  of  the  murder 
and  his  subsequent  sudden  disappearance 
inside,  that  in  about  a  minute  after  the*  deed 
was  done  he  saw  an  arm   stretched  out, 
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and  a  white  hand  on  the  throat  of  th&  de- 
ceased. 

Captain  Goodere  would  have  defended 
himself  by  the  plea  that  he  had  no  part  in 
the  murder,  and  that  his  share  in  the  seizure 
of  his  brother  was  only  to  withdraw  him 
from  improper  influences  until  a  settlement 
of  the  question  whether  his  eccentricities 
should  not  render  him  incapable  of  disposing 
of  bis  property  ;  the  friends  of  the  murderer 
on  the  other  hand  would  have  defended  him 
on  the  plea,  that  the  act,  if  he  had  indeed 
committed  it,  was  not  that  of  a  person  in  his 
senses.  But  as  occasional  eccentricities  are 
no  definition  of  perfect  madness,  so  neither 
can  any  murderer  be  considered  so  perfectly 
sane  as  to  be  entitled  to  escape  responsibility 
on  proof  that  he  may  sometimes  have  lost 
self-command  ;*  and  Captain  Goodere,  there- 
fore, was  duly  and'  deservedly  hanged  ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  family  inheritance  came  to 
young  Sam  Foote ;  and  Mr.  Hesiod  Cooke 
took  him  to  his  club,  as  already  we  have 
faithfully  recorded. 

Those  were  great  days  for  clubs  and  tav- 
erns. The  Grecian,  in  Devereux- court,  still 
retained  some  portion  of  that  fame  for  Tem- 
ple wit  which  made  Steele  propose  to  date 
from  it  his  learned  papers  in  the  "  Tatler,"  and 
here  was  Foote's  morning  lounge ;  while  in 
the  evening  he  sought  the  Bedford  in  Covent- 
garden,  which  had  succeeded  lately  to  the 
theatrical  glories  of  Tom's  and  Will's,  and 
where,  to  be  one  of  the  knot  of  well  dressed 
people  that  met  there  and  modestly  called 
themselves  the  world,  was  of  course  a  natu- 
ral object  of  youthful  aspiration.  For  the 
vicinity  of  the  theatre  was  still  the  head- 
quarters of  wit ;  and  still  the  ingenious 
apothegm  of  Steele's  passed  current,  that 
what  the  bank  was  to  the  credit  of  the  nation 
the  playhouse  was  to  its  politeness  and  good 
manners.  Here  accoidingly  breaks  upou  us 
the  first  clear  glimpse  of  our  hero.  A  well- 
known  physician  and  theatiical  critic  of  the 
day,  Dr.  Barrowby,  sketches  him  for  us. 
One  evening,  he  says,  he  saw  a  young  man 
extravagantly  dressed  out  in  a  frock  suit  of 
green  and  silver  lace,  bag- wig,  sword,  bou- 
quet, and  point-ruffles,  enter  the  room,  and 
immediately  join  the  critical  circle  at  the 
upper  end.     Nobody  recognized  him;   but 


*  Thifl  detestable  doctrine,  which  will  always 
have  its  advocates,  nor  ever  want  the  sapient  sanc- 
tion of  British  jurymen,  was  most  offensive  to  the 
manly  and  robust  sense  of  Doctor  Johnson.  "  He 
was,1' says  air  John  Hawkins,  "  a  great  enemy  to 
the  present  fashionable  way  of  supposing  worthless 
and  infamous  persons  mad. ' 


such  was  the  ease  of  his  bearing,  and  the 
point  and  humor  of  remark  with  which  he  at 
once  took  part  in  the  conversation,  that  his 
presence  seemed  to  disconcert  no  one ;  and  a 
sort  of  pleased  bue  of  "  Who  is  he  V*  was 
still  going  round  the  room  unanswered,  when 
a  handsome  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  he 
rose  and  quitted  the  room,  and  the  servants 
announced  that  his  name  was  Foote,  that  he 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  family  and  for- 
tune, a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
that  the  carriage  had  called  for  him  on  its 
way  to  the  assembly  of  a  lady  of  fashion. 

Any  more  definite  notion  of  his  pursuits 
within  the  next  two  years  we  fail  to  get,  but 
he  underwent  some  startling  vicissitudes. 
For  some  months  of  the  time  be  appears  to 
have  rented  Charl ton-house,  once  the  family 
seat  in  Worcestershire ;  and  here  there  is  a 
pleasant  story  told  of  his  having  his  former 
schoolmaster  Doctor  Miles  to  dine  with  him 
amidst  his  magnificence,  when  the  unworldly 
old  pedagogue,  amazed  at  the  splendor,  in- 
nocently asked  his  quondam  pupil  how  much 
it  might  cost,  and  got  for  answer  that  he  did 
not  then  know  how  much  it  might  cost,  but 
certainly  soon  should  know  how  much  it 
would  bring.  And  doubtless  this  anticipa- 
tion came  very  suddenly  true;  for  an  old 
schoolfellow  told  Murphy  that  he  remem- 
bered dining  with  him  in  the  Fleet  within  the 
same  year,  in  company  with  a  man  named 
Wake,  confined  there  for  a  fraudulent  debt 
to  the  bank ;  when,  Waite  having  supplied 
the  tu'rbot,  venison,  and  claret  for  the  feast, 
and  young  Foote  the  wit,  humor,  and  jollity, 
never  did  he  pass  so  cheerful  a  day.  Mur- 
phy adds  the  surprising  fact  that  his  first 
essay  as  an  author  was  written  at  about  this 
time,  and  that  it  was  "  a  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  one  of  his  uncles  who  was  execu- 
ted for  murdering  his  other  uncle." 

We  have  made  unavailing  search  for  this 
pamphlet,  any  account  of  which  at  second 
hand  it  is  manifestly  dangerous  to  take.  But 
by  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  it,  it  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  quasi-defence  of 
the  justly-hanged  captain;  a  sort  of  <( put- 
ting the  best  face"  on  the  family  discredit ; 
though  in  what  way  this  too- partial  nephew 
could  possibly  prove  that  the  one  uncle  did 
not  deserve  strangling  publicly,  without  at 
the  same  time  making  it  clear  that  the  other 
uncle  did  deserve  strangling  privately,  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  That  be 
wrote  some  such  pamphlet,  however,  seems 
certain,  urged  to  it  by  hunger  and  the  ten 
pounds  of  an  Old  Bailey  bookseller;  the 
|  subject  continuing  to  occupy  all  the  gossips 
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and  horror- mongers  about  town,  the  nephew 
being  supposed  to  know  more  of  "  the  rights 
of  it"  than  anybody  else,  and  the  condition 
of  the  publication  being  the  suppression  of 
bis  name  as  its  writer.  Such  certainly  was 
the  extremity  of  his  need  at  the  moment, 
that  on  the  day  he  took  his  manuscript  to  its 
rery  proper  destination  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
•-  he  was,  says  Cooke,  "  actually  obliged  to 
wear  his  boots  without  stockings,  and  on  his 
receiving  his  ten  pounds  he  stopped  at  a  ho- 
sier's in  Fleet  street  to  remedy  that  defect ;" 
but  hardly  had  he  issued  from  the  shop  when 
two  old  Oxford  associates,  arrived  in  London 
on  a  frolic,  recognized  him  and  bore  him  off 
to  dinner  at  the  Bedford ;  where,  as  the  glass 
began  to  circulate,  the  state  of  his  wardrobe 
came  within  view,  and  he  was  asked  what 
the  deuce  had  become  of  his  stockings? 
"Why,"  said  Foote,  unembarrassed,  "I 
never  wear  any  at  this  time  of  the  year,  till  I 
am  going  to  dress  for  tho  evening  ;  and  you 
, '  pulling  his  purchase  out  of  his  pocket, 


see 


and  silencing  the  laugh  .and  the  suspicion  of 
his  friends,  "I  am  always  provided  with  a 
pair  for  the  occasion." 

This  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  William  Cooke,  commonly  called  Con- 
versation Cooke,  who  put  together  half  a 
century  since,  for  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  book- 
mart,  a  memoir  of  Foote  not  without  many 
points  of  merit,  though  discrimination  is  not 
one  of  them;  and   who,  with  Murphy,  fixes 
the  date  of  the  pamphlet  at  the  period ,p hen 
its  author  "  immersed  in  all  the  expensive 
follies  of  the  times,  had  just  outrun  his  first 
fortune."     His  second  fortune  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen  to  him  on  his  father's  death ;  but 
the  dates  and  circumstances  are  not  at  all 
clear,  and  Mr.  Cooke  further  confuses  them 
by  the  statement  that  the  worthy  old  magis- 
trate, shortly  before  he  died,  had  sanctioned 
bis  son's  marriage  with  a  young  Worcester- 
shire lady,  and  received  them  in  Cornwall 
for  the  honeymoon ;  when,  on  their  arrival 
one  dreary  January  night,  a  serenade  was 
heard   which   no  one  next  morning   could 
account  for,  and,  the  moment  being  carefully 
noted  by  Foote,  it  turned  out  afterwards  to 
be  exactly  that  of  the  consummation  of  the 
frightful  tragedy  at  Bristol.     "  Foote  always 
asserted  the  fact  of  this  occurrence,"  says 
Cooke.  "  with  a  most  striking  gravity  of  be- 
lief, though  he  could  by  no  means  account 
for  it."     It  may  have  been  so,  but  the  alleged 
marriage  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  rest  on  no  suffi- 
cient authority.     No  traces  of  any  such  set- 
tled connection  are  discoverable  in  Foote's 


career.  The  two  sons  that  were  born  to 
him,  were  not  born  in  wedlock ;  and  when 
the  maturer  part  of  his  life  arrived,  and  the 
titled  and  wealthy  crowded  to  his  table,  his 
home  had  never  any  recognized  mistress. 
Indeed  he  used  wittily  to  give  as  his  laugh- 
ing excuse  for  bachelorhood,  that  you  must 
count  a  lady's  age  as  you  do  a  hand  at  pic- 
quet,  twenty- five,  twenty- six,  twenty-seven, 
twenty- eight,  twenty-nine,  sixty  ;  and  he  had 
no  ambition  to  awake  one  morning  and  find 
himself  matched  so  unequally  for  the  whole 
length  of  a  life. 

But  confused  as  are  some  of  the  dates  and 
details  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  the  main 
particulars  may  be  given  with  reasonable 
confidence;  and  the  second  fortune  which 
undoubtedly  he  inherited,  he  had  as  certainly 
spent  before  he  was  twenty- four  years  old. 
The  thing  was  then  easily  to  be  done  by  a 
hand  or  two  at  hazard.  In  1742  and  '43  he 
topped  the  part  of  a  fine  gentleman  upon 
town  ;  dressing  it  to  such  perfection,  in  morn- 
ing and  evening  equipment,  and  giving  such 
a  grace  to  his  bag- wig  and  6olitaire,  his 
sword,  muff,  and  rings,  that  he  received  the 
frequent  cotuplimeut  of  being  taken  for  a 
foreigner.  At  the  opening  of  1744,  how- 
ever, the  scene  had  again  changed  with  him, 
and  he  was  once  more  to  be  found  among 
the  wits  and  critics  at  the  Bedford,  with  as 
much  sore  necessity  to  live  by  his  wits  as 
they.  In  this  second  clearly  discernible  ap- 
pearance of  him,  Doctor  Barrow  by  reappears 
also;  and  Foote  for  once  has  the  laugh 
somewhat  against  him.  A  remnant  of  his 
newly -wasted  fortune  is  clinging  to  him  still 
in  the  shape  of  a  gold  repeater,  in  those  times 
something  of  a  rarity,  which  he  ostenta- 
tiously parades  with  the  surprised  remark, 
"  Why,  my  watch  does  not  go  !"  "  It  soon 
will  go,"  quietly  says  Doctor  Barrowby. 

Since  we  last  looked  in  at  the  Bedford, 
the  theatres  have  taken  new  importance,  and 
the  critics  found  fresh  employment,  in  a 
stage- success  without  parallel  within  living 
recollection.  When  Foote  went  first  to  that 
coffee-house,  one  of  its  habitu6s  was  a  lively 
little  man  who  supplied  it  with  "  red  port ; ' 
with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance; 
whom  he  then  described  living  in  Durham- 
ard  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in  the  cel- 
ar,  calling  himself  a  wine  merchant;  and 
whom  he  afterwards  knew  living  in  the  same 
locality,  when  Durham-yard  had  become  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  little  wine  merchant  one  of 
the  first  men  in  England  for  princely  wealth 
and  popularity.  The  close  of  1741  saw  Gar- 
rick's  triumph  at  Goodman's- fields ;  and  the 
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two  abort  years  since,  which  had  squandered 
Footed  fortunes,  had  6rmly  established  Gar- 
rick's  as  the  chief  English  actor  and  ornament 
of  Di  ury-lane.  But  what  the  public  so  freely 
admitted,  there  were  still  critics  and  actors 
to  dispute.  There  is  no  end,  as  Voltaire 
says,  to  the  secret  capacity  for  factions ;  and 
apart  altogether  from  professional  jealousy, 
when  the  town  has  nothing  better  to  quarrel 
about,  a  success  on  the  stage  will  set  every- 
body by  the  ears.  Very  loud  and  violent 
just  now,  therefore,  were  the  factions  at  the 
Bedford  ;  and  prominent  was  the  part  taken 
in  them  by  Foote,  and  by  an  Irish  actor 
whom  some  strength  of  intellect  as  well  as 
many  eccentricities  distinguished  from  his 
fellows,  already  by  his  half-century  of  years 
(he  was  born  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne) 
entitled  to  be  called  a  veteran,  and  destined 
to  live  for  more  than  half  a  century  longer, 
but  never  at  any  time  so  generally  successful 
as  his  particular  successes  might  have  seemed 
to  warrant,  and  now  not  unnaturally  impa- 
tient of  such  complete  and  universal  favor  as 
little  Garrick  had  suddenly  leaped  into.  For 
the  truth  was,  that  Garrick's  re-introduction 
of  the  natural  school  had  already  been  at- 
tempted by  this  Irish  actor,  Charles  Macklin  ; 
who,  undaunted  by  Mr.  Rich's  dismissal  of 
him  from  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  twenty 
years  back  as  far  too  familiar,  and  wanting 
the  grand  huity-toity  vein,  had  nevertheless 
since  steadily  persisted,  and  at  last,  eight 
months  before  Garrick  appeared,  got  the 
town  with  him  in  Shy  lock;  but  there,  un- 
happily, had  been  stopped  by  his  hard  voice 
and  his  harsh  face,  the  tones  in  the  one  like 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  the  lines  in  the 
other  like  cordage.  But  for  the  time  at 
least,  heartily  as  he  afterwards  laughed  at 
him,  Foote's  sympathy  went  without  stint  to 
the  disappointed  veteran ;  and  together  they 
formed  a  strong  third  party  among  the  cri- 
tics, standing  between  the  foes  and  friends 
of  Garrick ;  maintaining  that  his  familiarity 
was  right,  but  was  not  familiar  enough,  and 
that  he  wanted  the  due  amount  of  spirit  and 
courage  to  take  tragedy  completely  off  the 
stilts.  Of  this  view  Foote  became  a  start- 
ling and  powerful  exponent,  and  his  criticism, 
which  took  more  of  the  wide  range  of  the 
world  than  of  the  limited  one  of  books, 
showed  one  thing  undoubtedly,  that,  reckless 
as  this  young  spendthrift's  career  had  been, 
his  quick  natural  talents  had  protected  him 
against  its  most  degrading  influences ;  his 
practice  of  vice  had  not  obscured  his  dis- 
cernment of  it,  nor  his  experience  of  folly 
made  his  sense  of  it  less  keen ;  and  thus  early 


he  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  society  of 
the  day,  before  he  had  written  his  first  farce, 
or  even  set  foot  upon  the  stage. 

Meanwhile  graver  matters  became  impor- 
tunate with  him,  from  which  the  only  imme- 
diate relief  seemed  to  lie  in  the  direction  at 
present  most  familiar  to  him.  He  had  to 
replace  the  means  his  extravagance  had 
wasted,  and  the  tendency  of  his  habits  and 
tastes  pointed  to  the  stage.  From  telling 
shrewdly  what  should  be  done,  to  showing 
as  naturally  how  to  do  it,  the  transition 
seems  easy  when  the  necessity  is  great ;  and 
Foote  resolved  to  make  the  trial.  He  con- 
sulted with  his  friends,  prominent  among 
whom  at  this  time  were  the  celebrated  Dela- 
vals — Francis,  afterwards  the  baronet,  and 
his  brother,  Lord  Delaval — they  were  great 
lovers  of  the  stage,  and  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  both  confirmed  his  resolution. 
The  time  also  peculiarly  favored  it :  for  now 
occurred  the  dispute  between  the  leading 
Drury-lane  actors  and  Fleetwood,  which 
ended  in  the  violent  rupture  of  Garrick  and 
Macklin ;  when,  on  the  former  unexpectedly 
returning  to  his  allegiance,  the  latter  drew 
off  with  the  best  company  he  could  get  to- 
gether at  the  moment,  went  to  the  little 
"  wooden  theatre"  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
threw  defiance  at  the  patentees.  The  licen- 
sing-act  prevented  his  taking  money  at  the 
doors,  but  the  public  were  "admitted  by 
tickets  delivered  by  Mr.  Macklin ;"  and  by 
advertising  and  beginning  with  a  concert,  he 
evaded  its  other  provisions.  Foote  joined 
the  secession,  and  selected  Othello  for  his 
opening  part. 

It  was  the.  part  that  Farquhar  tried,  and 
failed  in  ;  it  was  his  friend  Arthur  Murphy's 
part,  when  he  failed  ;  it  was  his  friend  Dela- 
val's,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  private  play 
at  Lord  Mexborough's,  his  brother-in-law ; 
it  was  his  imitator  Tate  Wilkinson's  part,  it 
was  Barry's,  it  was  Mossop's ;  and  whether 
man  was  to  fail  or  succeed,  to  plant  himself 
on  the  heights  of  tragedy,  to  occupy  the 
lesser  ground  of  comedy,  or  to  fall  through 
altogether,  Othello  seemed  still  the  first  ob- 
ject of  approach  ;  though  less  perhaps  as  a 
main  outwork  of  the  citadel,  than  as  offering, 
in  the  colored  face,  a  means  of  personal  dis- 
guise often  welcome  to  a  debutant; — yet 
with  all  this  it  appears  surprising  that  Foote, 
with  his  keen  common  sense  andf  strong  feel- 
ing for  the  ridiculous,  should  have  chosen  it 
But  some  degree  of  gravity  and  enthusiasm 
is  inseparable  from  youth,  and  as  the  part, 
moreover,  was  one  that  Garrick  was  held  to 
have  failed  in,  it  was  a  bow  remaining  still  to 
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bend.  "  Here  is  Pompey,"  cried  a  wit  from 
among  the  audience,  when  the  little  face- 
blackened  man  entered,  in  a  regimental  suit  of 
Ring  George  the  Second's  body-guard,  with  a 
flowing  Ramilies  wig,  "  but  where  is  the  tea- 
tray  ?  Foote  shares  with  old  Quin  in  the 
fame  of  this  celebrated  joke,  which  was  prob- 
ably not  without  its  effect  in  checking  Gar- 
rick's  reappearance  in  a  part,  the  mere  color 
and  costume  of  which  must  have  made 
such  an  object  of  him.  And  indeed  this  last 
was  a  point  whereon  Macklin  and  Foote  had 
taken  special  counsel.  Ever  since  Mr.  Pope 
had  nodded  approval  of  his  Shylock's  red 
hat,  and  said  "  it  was  very  laudable/'  Mack- 
lin had  been  a  great  stickler  for  costume ; 
and  the  Hay  market  bill,  announcing  for  the 
6th  February,  1744,  "a  concert,  after  which 
Othello,  Othello  by  a  gentleman,  being  his 
first  appearance  on  any  stage/'  was  not  less 
careful  to  announce  that  "  the  character  of 
Othello  will  be  new  dressed  after  the  custom 
of  his  country." 

But  the  flowing  eastern  robe  could  not 
hide  the  actor's  defects.  Foote  failed  in 
Othello,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  Not  but 
one  could  discover  the  scholar  about  the 
young  fellow,"  said  Macklin,  "  and  that  he 
perfectly  knew  what  the  author  meant ;  but" 

.     Nevertheless,  on  a  reference  to  the 

bills,  we  find  be  repeated  it  three  times ;  on 
the  13th,  20th,  and  23d  of  the  same  month  ; 
and  that  on  the  10th  of  the  following  month 
he  again  acted  it  for  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane, 
being  there  announced  as  "the  gentleman  who 
lately  performed  it  in  the  Hay  market."  He 
took  the  same  course  exactly  with  the  next 
part  he  played,  that  of  Lord  Foppington  ;  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  success- 
ful, having  had  hints  from  Gibber  himself  on 
which  he  whimsically  improved.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  in  comedy  he  so  far  at  once 
made  his  ground  safe,  that  the  public  had 
always  a  certain  welcome  for  him  in  parts, 
which,  though  leading  ones,  he  seems  to  have 
chosen  as  not  absolutely  possessed  by  more 
successful  competitors  ;  and  to  which  there- 
fore, with  occasional  sallies  into  such  extra- 
neous matter,  as  Shylock,  he  will  be  found 
upon  the  whole  shrewdly  to  restrict  himself. 
In  the  winter  of  1744-45  he  went  over  to 
Dublin,  and  played  with  some  success  at  the 
8mock-alley  theatre,  then  just  opened  by 
Thomas  Sheridan,  the  son  of  Swift  s  friend  ; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1745-46  he  was  installed 
as  one  of  the  regular  company  at  Drury 
Lane.  His  venture  so  far  had  succeeded, 
and  the  course  of  his  future  life  was  marked 
out. 


I  No  account  has  been  kept  of  his  perform- 
ances in  Dublin;  for  though  he  is  said  to 
have  drawn  crowded  houses,  his  wit  was  more 
remembered  than  his  acting,  and  one  of  the 
jokes  he  made  may  therefore  here  be  recorded 
instead  of  the  parts  he  played.  Being:  asked 
what  impression  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  he  declared 
that  it  had  settled  a  question  which  before 
had  been  a  constant  plague  to  him,  and  he 
now  knew  what  the  English  beggars  did  with 
their  cast-off  clothes.  The  comedies  he  ap- 
peared in  at  Drury  Lane,  the  winter  after  his 
return  are  in  some  degree  evidence  not  only 
of  the  character  of  his  acceptance  with  the 
public,  but  of  what  he  felt,  himself  in  regard 
to  his  powers.  He  played,  four  times,  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  in  Farquhar's  Constant  Cou- 
ple, with  Peg  Woffington,  herself  the  once 
famous  Sir  Harry,  for  his  Lady  Lurewell. 
He  repeated  Lotd  Foppington,  in  Vanbrugh's 
Relapse,  several  times;  with  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton as  Berinthia,  and  Mrs.  Clive  as  Miss  Hoy- 
den. He  revived  Addison's  comedy  of  the 
Drummer,  which  had  not  been  presented  for 
some  years,  that  he  might  perform  Tinsel. 
He  played  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  in  Cibber's 
Love's  Last  Shift.  He  played  Sir  Courtly 
Nice  in  Crowne's  comedy  of  that  name,  tie 
played  the  Younger  Loveless  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mrs.  Woffington  selecting  it  for  her 
benefit.  He  repealed  five  or  six  times  the 
part  of  Dick  in  Vanbrugh's  Confederacy. 
And  finally  he  appeared  in  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Rehearsal,  and  gave,  to  the 
general  surprise  and  delight  of  many  audi- 
ences, and  the  particular  consternation  of  some 
individuals  among  them,  his  version  of  the 
celebrated  Bayes. 

In  this  selected  list  one  cannot  but  recog- 
nize something  of  the  personal  wit  and  hu- 
morous peculiarity  of  the  man.  As  the 
town  would  not  have  him  in  characters  that 
would  have  carried  him  out  of  himself,  he 
darted  at  once  into  the  other  extreme  of 
playing  characters  closely  resembling  him- 
self, and  took  his  audiences  into  confidence 
with  his  personal  weaknesses  and  failings. 
What  he  now  played,  he  was  or  had  been. 
He  was  the  graceless  son,  the  adventurer 
with  the  handsome  leg ;  he  was  the  flimsy 
fop  and  dandy,  who  had  made  a  god  of  his 
tailor  and  scorned  essential  for  non-essential 
things ;  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
heedless  light  hearted  coxcomb,  the  type  of 
youthful  spirits  and  recklessness  let  loose 
upon  the  world.  But  what  a  man  is,  he  does 
not  always  look  ;  and  in  such  plays  as  these, 
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it  was  Foote's  disadvantage  that  his  appear- 
ance told  against  him.  In  person  he  was 
short,  with  a  tendency  to  stoutness  ;  his  face 
even  in  youth  was  round  fleshy,  and  flat,  and 
his  nose  had  breadth  without  strength  or  del- 
icacy ;  though  he  had  a  pleasing  expression 
of  mouth,  more  refined  than  in  a  man  of  his 
temperament  might  perhaps  have  been  looked 
for ;  and  he  had  an  eye  in  whose  sparkling 
depths  lay  a  spring  of  humor,  unfailing  and 
perpetual,  which  would  have  raised  from  re- 
pulsiveness  features  fifty  times  as  coarse  or 
melegant.  In  that  dramatic  gallery  of  the 
Garrick  Club  which  may  hereafter,  to  Hor- 
ace Wal  pole's  traveller  from  New  York,  or 
Mr.  Macaulay's  from  New  Zealand,  be  as  the 
the  Nineveh  of  a  delightful  art  even  now  lost 
and  past  away,  there  hangs  a  copy  of  the 
portrait  by  Reynolds  in  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which  all  this  is  visi- 
ble yet ;  for  though  years  of  indulgence  have 
done  their  work  and  you  look  on  the  hard- 
ened clumsy  features,  the  settled  look,  the 
painful  stoop  and  infirmity  of  his  later  life, 
you  see  through  them  still  what  as  a  young 
man  Foote  must  have  been — a  shrewd,  keen, 
observant,  mirthful,  thoroughly  intellectual 
man,  but  not  exactly  Sir  Harry  Wildair,Dick 
Amlet,  or  my  Lord  Foppington.  And  so  the 
matter  seems  to  have  struck  himself,  not- 
withstanding the  amount  of  favor  he  received 
in  such  parts ;  for  the  expression  is  attribu- 
ted to  him,  "  If  they  won  t  have  me  in  tra- 
§edy,  and  I  am  not  fit  for  comedy,  what  the 
euce  am  I  fit  for  ?"  A  question  which  it 
was  possible  to  answer  more  satisfactorily 
when  he  had  once  played  the  character  of 
Bayes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  perform- 
ance shaped  entirely  his  subsequent  career. 

Garrick  introduced  imitations  into  Bayes. 
The  tradition  of  the  part  had  connected  it 
with  Dry  den  even  to  the  great  old  poet's  full 
suit  of  black  velvet ;  but  Garrick  took  off  the 
black  velvet,  put  on  a  shabby  old-fashioned 
black  coat,  and  presented  a  mere  quizzable, 
conceited,  solemn  ass  of  a  poet,  going  about 
reciting  his  own  verses.  Cibber  condemned 
innovation ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield  said  that 
Bayes  had  lost  dignity  by  it,  and,  no  longer 
the  burlesque  of  a  great  poet  was  become 
no  better  than  a  garretteer ;  but  besides  that 
the  character  is  really  no  higher  than  this, 
the  hearty  enjoyment  of  his  audiences  justi- 
fied Garrick ;  and  when,  in  the  delivery  of 
the  verses,  he  gave  a  succession  of  comical 
pictures  of  the  actors  most  familiar  to  them, 
they  laughed  and  cheered  him  to  the  echo. 
Garrick's  idea  Foote  now  seized,  and  worked 
out  after  his  own  fashion.    What  was  mirth- 


ful exaggeration  in  Garrick,  in  him  became 
bitter  sarcasm ;  the  licence  Garrick  had  con-  ' 
fined  to  the  theatre,  Foote  carried  with  keener 
aim  beyond  it;  the  bad  actors  on  the  mimic 
stage  he  kept  in  countenance  by  worse  acton 
on  the  real  one;  he  laughed  alike  at  the 
grave  public  transactions,  and  the  flying  ab- 
surdities, of  the  day ;  at  the  debates  in  par- 
liament, the  failures  of  the  rebels,  the  follies 
of  the  quidnuncs ;  of  politicians,  play- writers, 
players  ;  and  as,  flash  upon  flash,  the  merri- 
ment arose,  Foote  must  at  last  have  felt 
where  in  all  respects  his  real  strength  lay, 
and  that  there  was  a  vacant  place  in  theatres 
he  might  of  right  take  possession  of,  a  ground 
to  be  occupied  without  rival  or  competitor. 
Davies  says,  no  doubt  truly,  that  what  he 
improvised  and  added  to  Bayes  was  as  good 
as  the  original,  indeed,  not  distinguishable 
from  it  but  by  greater  novelty  of  allusion. 
Why  not  strike  out,  then,  another  Bayes 
more  strictly  suited  to  himself,  equip  himself 
with  character  and  wit  provided  solely  from 
his  own  brain,  and,  with  the  high  claim  and 
double  strength  of  author  as  well  as  actor, 
carry  the  town  by  storm  ? 

The  last  night  of  his  performance  at  Drury- 
lane  was  at  the  close  of  April,  1740;  the 
interval  he  employed  in  drawing  out  his 
scheme,  and  getting  together  a  small  band 
of  actors  devoted  to  him  who  would  help  in 
in  its  accomplishment;  and  in  the  General 
Advertizer  of  the  22d  of  April,  1747,  ap- 
peared the  following  advertisement : 

At  the  Theatre  in  the  Hay  market,  this  day,  will 
be  performed  a  Concert  of  Music,  with  which  will 
be  given  gratis  a  new  entertainment  called  the 
Diversions  of  the  Morning,  to  which  will  be  added 
a  farce  taken  from  theOW  Batchelir  called  the  Cre- 
dulous Husband.  Fondlewife  by  Mr.  Foote;  with 
an  Epilogue  to  be  spoken  by  the  B — d— d  Coffee 
House.    To  begin  at  7. 

The  little  theatre  was  crowded;  but  the 
Diversions,  as  then  given,  were  never  printed, 
and  its  character  can  only  be  inferred  from 
such  casual  recollections  as  have  survived, 
and  from  the  general  effect  produced.  It 
was  such  an  entertainment  as  till  then  had 
not  been  attempted.  Perhaps  the  closest 
resemblance  to  it  was  Sir  William  Davenant's, 
of  nearly  a  century  earlier,  when  he  evaded 
the  general  closure  of  the  theatres,  and  baf- 
fled the  stern  watch  of  the  puritans,  by  his 
entertainment  at  Rutland  House  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.*'  After  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  too,  were  Foote's  diversions, 
yet  such  as  no  Englishman  had  attempted 
before  him.      In  introducing  himself  upon  • 
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le  scene,  it  is  true,  he  only  did  what  Ben 
shnson  had  done ;  in  laughing  at  brother 
i  triors  and  rivals,  he  had  the  example  of 
oth  Decker  and  old  Ben  ;  in  satirizing _poli- 
chvrs  and  statesmen,  he'  bnt  followed  Field- 
ig  and  Gay ;  in  "taking  off"  the  peculiar! 
ea  of  actors,  Estcourt  and  Garnck  were 
efore  him, — bnt  no  man,  since  the  old 
Ltheaian,  had  dared  to  put  living  people 
pon  the  stage,  not  simply  in  their  iraper- 
onal  foibles  or  rices,  bnt  with  the  very  trick 
t  voice  that  identified  them,  and  with  the 
rets  to  which  they  walked  the  streets.  In 
ha  epilogue  of  the  Bedford  coffee-house,  the 
rlU  and  critics  of  that  celebrated  place  of 
eaort  were  shown  in  ludicrous  dispute;  a 
notorious  physician,  less  remarkable  for  pro- 
esiional  eminence  than  for  the  oddity  of  his 
ippearsnee  and  the  meddlesome  singularity 
if  nis  projects,  was  good  humoredly  laughed 
it ;  ■  quack  oculist,  of  vide  repute  and  indis- 
mtably  bad  character,  was  more  bitterly 
idicnled ;  and  the  first  performance  had  not 
eased  when  Foote  received  the  name  which 
ilways  afterwards  clang  to  him,  however  in 
iome  respects  strangely  misapplied,  of  the 
Snglish  Aristophanes. 

That  a  second  performance  should  if  pos- 
lible  be  prevented,  would  also  seem  to  have 
>een  determined  before  the  first  was  over, 
rhe  actors  at  ooce  took  up  arms  against 
heir  merciless  as  anil  ant,  and  applied  the 
ieensing-act  against  him.*  Even  if  there 
jonld  be  a  doubt  as  to  his  own  spoken  dia- 
ogue,  the  portion  of  Congreve's  Old  Batch- 
far  he  had  acted  (and  where,  by  the  way, 
Daviea,  who  never  admits  him  any  actor's 
nerit  out  of  his  own  pieces,  says  that  in  Foo- 
llewife  be  merited  And  gained  much  applause 
rom  the  vividness  of  his  reproduction  of  the 
Kting  of  Colly  Cibber)  brought  him  clearly 
rithin  its  provisions.  On  the  second  night, 
iccordingly,  some  time  before  the  hour 
f  admission,  a  strong  posse  of  constables 
rom  Bow-street  were  ween  stationed  at  the 
loora,  who  duly  drove  away  the  audience  as 
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*  The  virnUnoa  of  the  feeling  aroused  may  be 

■tteaated  by  some  lines  which   the    Drory-uute 


u  little  volants  about  the  stage  whi< 
isbUahedeo  early  ea  1749; 
'hon  mimie  of  Cibber — of  Garriok  thou  ape  1 
^hoo  Fup  iu  Othello  I  thou  Cypher  iu  shape  I  &o. 
Phou  mummer  in  action  !  thoq  ooffee-houee  Jester  I 
thou  mimio  tan*  mum  1  mock  hero  in  gesture  1 
2an  the  aquuk  of  a  puppet  prtaeot  ns  a  Quia  I 
Ur  a  pum;,  or  dwarf,  show  a  glant'a  deaigul  ibj, 
Can  a  Foot  represent  us  the  length  uf  a  yard  t 
Where,  then,  shall  such  insolence  meet  its  reward  I 


they  approached,  and  "left  the  laughing 
Aristophanes,"  as  Mr.  Cooke  observes,  "  to 
consider  of  new  ways  and  means  for  his  sup- 
port." 

The  consideration  did  not  occupy  bim 
long.  The  first  night  was  the  22d  April;  on 
the  23d  the  constables  put  the  law  in  force ; 
and  the  General  Advertiser  of  Friday  the 
24th  April,  1747,  contained  an  advertisement 
to  this  effect : 

"On  Saturday  noon,  exactly  at  12  o'clock,  at 
the  new  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  Foote 
bejrs  the  favor  of  his  friends  to  come  and  drink  a 
dint!  of  Chocolate  wilh  him  ;  and  'tis  hoped  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  Comedy  and  soma  joyous 
spirits ;  he  will  endeavor  to  make  the  Morning  as 
Diverting  as  possible.  Tickets  for  this  entertain- 
ment to  he  had  at  George's  Coffee-Honae,  Temple- 
Bar,  without  which  no  perron  will  be  admitted. 
IB.  Sir  DOrmry  Diddle  mil  be  (Acre,  and  Lady 
Betty  Friek hat  absolutely  promised." 

Against  a  spirit  that  thus  laughed  defiance 
at  its  adversaries,  turned  injuries  to  commodi- 
ties, and  rose  more  mirthful  and  buoyant 
from  what  to  any  other  had  been  hopeless 
depression  and  defeat,  the  clauses  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  the  staffs  of  constables  were 
uplifted  in  vain.  The  magistrates  of  London 
never  issued  another  warrant  against  Foote. 

But  would  he  really  give  chocolate  as  he 
promised  ?  A  great  many  seem  to  have 
gone  to  the  theatre  expecting  it;  and  Sir 
Dilbury  Diddle  and  Lady  Betty  Frisk  (or  in 
other  words,  according  to  a  paper  of  the  day, 
"many  among  the  nobility  and  lovers  of  the 
drama  in  high  life,  who  dreaded  and  were 
attracted  by  the  personality  of  his  satire") 
were  particularly  early  in  their  attendance. 
All  was  intense  expectation  in  the  small 
densely -crowded  theatre,  when  Foote  came 
forward,  and  with  a  respectful  bow  acquaint- 
ed them  "  that  as  he  was  training  some 
young  performers  for  the  stage,  he  would, 
with  their  permission,  whilst  chocolate  was 
getting  ready,  proceed  with  his  instructions 
before  them."  That  was  all  his  secret.  The 
constables  had  not  dispersed  even  his  little 
company  of  actors  ;  there  they  were  still, 
crouching  concealed  under  the  service  of  cho- 
colate, gathered  from  obscure  corners  of 
theatres  or  streets,  wherever  his  quick  sure 
eye  could  delect  them  ;  the  ragged  regiment 
Churchill  afterwards  laughed  at.,  as 

the  legion  which  our  summer  Bsyes 

From  alleys  here  and  there  contrived  to  raise ; 

but  in  perfect  drill  and  fitness  for  his  pur- 
pose; nnd  among  them  an  actor  of  small 
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parts,  Castallo,  whom  he  thought  compara- 
ble to  Nokes  for  a  quiet  humor  and  strict 
propriety;  and  a  youth,  afterwards  known 
as  Ned  Shuter,  whom  he  picked  up  marking 
at  a  billiard-table,  and  made  one  of  the  first 
low  comedians  of  the  day.  With  these  his 
Diversions  began,  and  were  repeated  no  less 
than  forty  times.  Now,  as  his  pupils,  he 
taught  them  how  to  act ;  now,  as  old  actors, 
he  rehearsed  the  finest  scenes  of  the  stage 
with  them ;  now  as  critics,  wits,  authors,  or 
politicians,  he  improvised  with  them  dialogues 
of  passing  allusion  to  the  lime  ;  not  an  object 
passed  at  the  moment  on  which  his  eye  could 
rest,  that  he  did  not  turn,  like  Biron,  to  a 
mirth- moving  jest,  nor  were  hi*  hearers  less 
ravished  at  the  "  voluble  discourse"  than 
those  of  the  noble  of  Navarre.  The  actors 
sounded  a  retreat ;  and  further  opposition 
was  not  offered  to  even  the  more  direct  com- 
petition with  the  theatres  implied  in  Foote's 
change  of  his  entertainment  from  morning  to 
evening.  It  was  accordingly  announced,  iu 
June,  that 

At  the  request  of  several  perrons  who  are  de- 
sirous of  spending  an  hour  with  Mr.  Foote,  but 
find  the  time  inconvenient,  instead  of  chocolate  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Foote's  friends  are  desired  to 
drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  him  at  half  an  hour  past 
six  in  the  evening. 

And  from  this  time  Mr.  Foote's  Tea  became 
an  admitted  theatrical  attraction. 

It  brought  him  an  offer  from  Co  vent-gar- 
den in  the  winter  of  this  year,  where  he  not 
only  gave  it  several  times,  but  repeated  Bayes 
and  Fondlewife ;  put  new  strength  into  it,  in 
the  following  January,  by  a  new  prologue ; 
for  hi3  benefit,  in  February,  ushered  it  in  by 
his  performance  of  Cibber's  favorite  Sir  No- 
velty Fashion;  and,  in  the  following  month 
opened  with  it  again  at  the  Haymarket,  where 
he  soon  after  varied  it  with  what  he  called  an 
Auction  of  Pictures,  the  advertisements  an- 
nouncing that  "  This  evening  At  his  Auction 
Room,  late  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymar- 
ket, Mr.  Foote  will  exhibit  a  choice  Collection 
of  Pictures,  <fec,"  which  proved,  indeed,  a  col- 
lection so  choice,  that,  before  the  summer 
season  closed,  it  was  repeated  nearly  fifty 
times,  and  in  the  winter  was  again  resumed. 
Ready  wit  and  shrewd  observation  were  as 
usual  manifest  in  this  seizure  of  the  great 
weakness  of  the  day  as  a  new  vehicle  of  en- 
tertainment and  satire.  Auctions  were  at  this 
time,  and  much  later,  the  favorite  morning 
occupation  of  the  fashionable  and  idle,  and 
agencies  for  all  kinds  of  deception ;  they  en- 
couraged the  cheat  and  impostor,  degraded 


public  taste,  and,  with  a  knock  down  of  the 
hammer,  brought  the  worst  and  the  best 
things  to  the  same  level.  For,  to  your  truly 
great  auctioneer,  every  thing  was  alike,  as  he 
was  himself,  with  that  inimitably  fine  manner 
of  his,  alike  in  every  thing.  He  bad  as  much 
to  say  upon  a  Ribbon  as  upon  a  Raffaelle. 

Nor  was  it  only  this  legitimate  game  for 
satire  that  Foote  ran  down  m  his  Auction,  but 
in  the  lots  exposed  for  sale,  his  wit  again 
took  the  range  of  town,  and  made  its  quarry 
of  whatever  invited  attack  most  prominently, 
whether  in  law  or  in  medicine,  in  parliament 
or  on  the  stage.  He  who  would  now  derive 
any  adequate  notion  of  this  from  his  writings, 
will  nevertheless  search  them  in  vain.  Nei- 
ther the  Diversions  nor  the  Auction  wag 
printed  ;  and  though  portions  of  both  reap- 
peared in  the  little  comedy  called  Taste,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  piece 
of  direct  satire  (the  Orators  for  example,) 
what  we  now  read  as  Foote's  is  but  the  faint 
reflection  of  what  he  actually  uttered.  The 
allusions  in  the  correspondence  of  the  time, 
the  singular  personal  hostility  he  had  already 
provoked,  the  mixed  deference,  fear,  and  po- 
pularity which  thus  early  attended  him,  are 
not  to  be  explained  simply  by  the  accident  of 
a  coarse  personality  here  and  there  in  his  imi- 
tations, but  by  the  fact  that  he  undisguisedly 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  satirist,  that 
the  entire  groundwork  of  his  entertainment 
was  satire,  and  that  his  confessed  aim  from 
the  first  was  the  ridicule  of  what  was  ridicu- 
lous, in  whatever  walk  of  society  he  might 
find  it.  No  doubt  a  distinction  existed  be- 
tween his  regular  published  pieces,  and  these 
earlier  ones  which  he  never  sent  to  the  press ; 
for  though  living  characters  were  hit  off  in 
both,  the  context  which  has  preserved  the 
one  was  such  as  to  render  the  other  perisha- 
ble. When  you  can  only  read  through  the 
help  of  allusions  which  have  all  passed  away, 
the  attempt  to  read  would  be  useless  labor. 
In  this  Auction  of  Pictures,  he  laughed  at  the 
Westminster  justice,  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  who 
had  made  himself  the  too  ready  instrument 
of  the  actors  in  opposing  his  first  entertain- 
ment ;  he  ridiculed  Mr.  Cock,  the  fashionable 
auctioneer,  and  he  satirized  the  extravagances 
of  Orator  Henley ;  but  all  this  was  as  tem- 
porary in  itself  as  the  witty  and  versatile 
comment  that  set  it  forth,  and  both  have  de- 
scended to  oblivion.  When,  however,  in  his 
more  regular  productions,  he  took  higher  aim ; 
when  he  ridiculed  the  cant  of  methodism, 
denounced  the  mischiefs  of  quackery,  or  ex- 
posed the  impostures  of  law ;  when,  himself 
the  companion  of  men  of  rank  and  large  pos- 
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sessions,  he  attacked  the  vulgarity  of  rank- 
and- money- worship,  and  did  not  spare  the 
knavery  or  false  pretensions  of  either  birth  or 
wealth, — his  satire,  even  when  applied  to  per- 
sons, had  the  claim  to  become  impersonal 
-through  time ;  and  to  remain  as  a  warning  to 
▼ice  and  folly,  long  after  the  vicious  and  the 
fool  should  be  forgotten. 

Yet  m  this  we  would  not  assume  any  de- 
cision of  a  question  beset  with  delicate  and 
difficult  considerations.     In  the  most  appa- 
rently justifiable  instances  of  individual  satire, 
there  is  at  best  a  violation  involved  which  per- 
haps no  individual  amendment,  or  even  gene- 
ral benefit,  may  compensate ;  and  the  ques- 
tion must  always   remain  whether   he  who 
assumes,  is  entitled  to  exert  a  censorship  over 
morals  and  manners.    But  in  Foote's  case,  as 
in  every  other,  it  is  right  to  state  the  matter 
fairly  ;  and  however  mistaken  the  belief  may 
have  been  in  him  (as  he  had  afterwards  bitter 
reason   to  feel,)  he  seems  clearly  to   have 
believed  himself  within  the  just  limits  of 
Comedy,  even  in  "  taking  off'  mere  folly  and 
absurdities  without  vice,  as  long  as  his  imita- 
tions of  them  should  be  faithful,  as  long  as 
the  singularities  themselves  should  be  suffici- 
ently prominent  and  known,  and,  where  caused 
by  natural  infirmities,  should  have  been  thrust 
forward  with  an  indecent  obtrusiveness  which 
the  very  sense  of  infirmity  ought  to  have 
restrained.    To  this,  we  shall  perhaps  do  no 
injustice  to  him  if  we  add,  what  once  fell  from 
the  lips  of  even  so  great  a  genius  as  Muliere. 
*  I  am  manager  of  a  theatre  as  well  as  author. 
I  must  make  some  money,  as  well  as  correct 
and  instruct;  and  I  am  necessarily  sometimes 
induced  to  consult  the  profit  and  interest  of 
my  company,  at  the  expense  of  my  own  fame 
as  an  author." 

As  an  author,  however,  Foote's  first  pub- 
lished piece  now  awaits  us.  It  was  played  with 
the  title  of  Tke^Knights,  when  the  run  of  the 
Auction  had  somewhat  abated  ;  and  lives  still 
among  his  writings,  as  it  deserves  to  do.  It 
is  the  first  sprightly  running  of  a  wit,  which 
to  the  last  retained  its  sparkle  and  clearness. 
Its  How  6f  dialogue  is  exquisitely  neat,  natu- 
ral, and  easy ;  its  expression  terse  and  cha- 
racteristic always,  and  in  tone  exactly  suited 
to  its  purpose.  With  neither  the  flippancy 
and  pertness  of  mere  farce,  nor  yet  tbe  ela- 
boration and  refinement  of  comedy,  it  hits 
with  happy  effect  the  medium  between  tbe 
two.  It  is  just  the  writing  that  developes 
character,  and  is  there  content  to  stop.  There 
is  a  story,  but  extremely  slight,  and  only  cared 
for  till  the  characters  are  completely  shown. 
For  these  exclusively,  you  perceive  at  once 
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the  piece  has  been  written ;  and  nothing  is 
added  that  can  possibly  be  spared.  One 
Knight,  a  country  quidnunc,  has  the  most  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  news,  and  not  the  remotest 
comprehension  of  politics ;  and  the  other,  a 
wealthy  miser,  has  a  taste  as  insatiable  for 
stale  stories,  and  no  other  entertainment  for 
his  friends.  And  though  confined  within  the 
compass  of  two  acts,  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a  little  inn  in  Herefordshire,  with  such 
elaborate  skill  in  the  dialogue  is  the  full- 
length  of  each  presented,  and  with  an  effect 
so  thoroughly  real,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  be- 
lieve both  characters  to  have  had  living  pro- 
totype's in  Foote's  day,  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  either  has  quite  ceased  to 
have  his  living  representative  in  our  own.  The 
peculiarities  are  so  true  to  the  respective  foi- 
bles and  vices  exhibited,  the  coloring  so  rich, 
the  humorous  extravagance  of  detail  so  racy 
and  effective.  He  tells  us,  himself,  that  he 
had  copied  them  from  life,  having  met  with 
them  in  a  summer's  expedition ;  and  in  that 
sense  he  challenges  for  them  the  merit,  as 
one  by  no  means  common  in  his  day,  of  being 
neither  vamped  from  antiquated  plays  nor 
pilfered  from  French  farces.  The  part  of  the 
miser,  we  should  add,  was  played  by  Foote 
himself,  who  dressed  it  after  a  certain  gentle- 
man in  the  West  of  England,  whose  man- 
ners, Mr.  Cook  tells  us,  he  took  off  with 
uncommon  humor  and  perspicuity. 

But  while  thus  engaged,  a  somewhat  start- 
ling announcement  in  the  General  Advertizer 
greeted  him.  It  came  from  the  comedian 
Woodward,  now  one  of  the  company  at  Drury- 
lane  under  Garrick's  new  lesseeship  ;  and  its 
purport  was,  that  on  a  certain  evening,  by 
particular  desire,  Mr.  Woodward  would  pre- 
sent his  very  good  friend  the  Auctioneer  with 
Tit  for  Taty  or  one  dish  of  his  own  Choco- 
late. He  was  to  imitate  him  in  Bayes  and 
Othello,  laugh  at  him  as  a  tragic  actor,  and 
dress  at  him  in  a  character  of  Otway's.  Now 
Foote  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  which 
makes  the  mimic  intensely  sensitive  to  mim- 
icry, and  he  wrote  at  once  to  warn  the  Drury- 
lane  manager  that  as  it  seems  they  are  to  be 
in  a  state  of  nature,  he  may  as  well  mention 
that  he  has  a  plan  for  a  short  farce  which 
will  be  wormwood  to  some,  entertaining  to 
many,  and  very  beneficial  to  Samuel  Foote. 
"  If  your  boxkeeper,"  he  added,  u  for  the 
future  returns  my  name,  he  will  cheat  you  of 
a  sum  not  very  contemptible  to  you,  namely 
five  shillings."  Garrick  had  a  pen,  however, 
only  less  neat  than  his  antagonist's;  and 
though  he  retorted  about  the  five  shillings 
almost  as  poorly  as  Foote  had  introduced  it, 
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there  was  wit  and  point  in  what  he  added  as 
to  Woodward.  "  Should  he  dress  at  yon  in 
the  play,  how  can  you  be  alarmed  at  it,  or 
take  it  ill  ?  The  character,  exclusive  of  some 
little  immoralities  which  can  never  be  applied 
to  you,  is  that  of  a  very  smart,  pleasant  con- 
ceited fellow,  and  a  good  mimic."  It  was 
the  character  of  Malagene  in  Otway's  Friend- 
ship  in  Fashion  ;  but  as  the  play,  and  Wood- 
ward too,  excellent  comedian  as  he  was,  were 
hissed  off  the  stage  together  for  the  mixed 
dullness  and  indecency  of  the  entertainment 
they  presented,  nothing  more  on  the  subject 
need  here  be  said.  Its  only  interest  for  us 
is,  that  it  shows  us  something  thus  early  of 
that  fitful  intercourse  of  Garrick  and  Foote, 
which,  while  they  lived,  interfered  not  a  little 
with  the  comfort  of  both,  and  cannot  be  omit- 
ted from  any  view  of  the  character  of  either. 
From  the  first  they  were  marked  out  for 
rivalry.  Distinguished  by  their  superior  intel- 
lectual qualities  from  all  competitors  in  the 
profession  to  which  they  belonged,  they  had 
only  each  other  to  carry  on  a  competition 
with  ;  and  if,  as  Pope  say3,  war  is  necessary 
to  the  life  of  a  wit  upon  earth,  what  are  we 
to  expect  when  the  wit  has  another  in  the 
same  line  to  make  war  upon,  who  is  not  only 
jester  and  player  like  himself,  but  rival 
manager  too?  The  virtue  must  be  more 
than  human  that  refrains  ;  and  the  "  state 
of  nature"  at  which  Foote  hints  in  his  letter, 
was  accordingly  very  often  renewed.  No 
doubt  also,  Foote  was  almost  always  the  ag- 
gressor. His  wit  was  ever  at  its  best  with  a 
victim  wincing  under  it,  and  Garrick's  too 
obvious  weaknesses  were  a  temptation  diffi- 
cult to  be  resisted.  Gravely  to  dispute  the 
genius  of  such  a  man  would  have  been  in 
Foote  himself  a  weakness  less  pardonable, 
but  in  Garrick's  own  restless  distrust  of  it,  in 
his  perpetual  fidget  of  self Aonbt  and  suspi- 
cion, in  his  abundance  of  small  defects,  the 
occasion  for  laughter  was  incessant.  Foote 
came  into  the  Bedford  one  night  and  kept 
him  on  the  rack  for  an  hour  with  the  account 
of  a  most  wonderful  actor  whom  he  had  that 
instant  seen.  He  had  been  so  moved  by 
spoken  words,  he  declared,  as  he  could  not 
till  then  have  thought  possible.  Nothing  like 
it  had  occurred  in  his  experience.  It  was  an 
effect  to  make  itself  felt  far  and  wide.  The 
manifest  suffering  of  his  listener  at  last  be- 
came so  pitiful  that  Foote  good-naturedly 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  asking  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  histrionic  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt? 
when  Garrick's  glad  surprise  broke  out  into 
unaffected  enthusiasm,  and  he  decl?ired,  as  he 
seems  truly  to  have  felt,  that  if  Pitt  had  cho- 


sen the  stage  he  might  have  been  immeasur- 
ably the  first  actor  upon  it. 

There  was  also  in  Garrick  another  kind  of 
weakness  or  suffering  which  Foote's  jokes  ne- 
ver spared,  and  of  which  we  have  heard  many 
whimsical  examples  from  the  poet  and  wtt 
who  is  happily  still  the  living  link  between 
that  age  and  our  own.  "Garrick  lately  in- 
vited Hurd,"  said  Foote  to  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Roger's,  "  to  dine  with  him  in  the  Ad  el  phi ; 
ana  after  dinner,  the  evening  being  very  warm, 
they  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
house.  As  they  passed  and  repassed  the  din- 
ing-room windows,  Garrick  was  in  a  perfect 
agony  ;  for  he  saw  that  there  was  a  thief  in 
one  of  the  candles  which  were  burning  on  the 
table,  and  yet  Hurd  was  a  person  of  such  con- 
sequence that  he  could  not  turn  away  from 
him  to  prevent  the  waste  of  his  tallow."  Ano- 
ther, Mr.  Rogers  was  fond  of  relating,  and 
told  with  infinite  humor.  At  the  Chapter 
coffee-house,  Foote  and  his  friends  were  mak- 
ing a  contribution  for  the  relief  of  a  poor 
fellow,  a  decayed  player,  who  was  nick-named 
the  Captain  of  the  Four  Winds  because  his 
hat  was  worn  into  four  spouts.  Each  person 
of  the  company  dropped  his  mite  into  the  hat 
as  it  was  held  out  to  him.  "  If  Garrick  hears 
of  this,"  exclaimed  Foote,  "  he  will  certainly 
send  us  his  hat." 

That  Garrick  was  not  absolutely  a  mean  or 
illiberal  man,  there  is  nevertheless  abundant 
proof;  but  he  began  the  world,  as  Johnson 
expresses  it,  with  a  great  hunger  for  money, 
and  what  at  the  outset  of  life  was  a  com- 
mendable feeling  in  him,  became  in  later  life 
a  habit  of  which  he  could  not  always  divest 
himself,  and  which  exposed  very  often  to  un- 
deserved derision  a  really  kind  and  open 
nature.  In  the  main,  however,  the  impression 
derived  from  the  great  run  of  Foote's  jokes 
on  this  subject  is  rather  friendly  and  even 
cordial  than  otherwise.  ••  There  is  a  witty 
satirical  story  of  Foote,"  says  Johnson.  ".He 
had  a  small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his 
bureau.  '  You  may  be  surprised,'  said  he, 
'  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold  ; — 
but  you  will  observe  he  has  no  hands !  "  The 
joke  is  a  good  one,  but  a  man  would  hardly 
so  place  an  object  displeasing  to  him  that  his 
eye  would  have  to  rest  upon  it  daily  and 
hourly,  for  the  sake  of  making  fifty  jokes 
infinitely  better ;  and  the  sarcasm  is  less  worth 
remembering  than  the  friendly  good- will  lurk- 
ing under  it.  Another  story  is  told  of  a 
somewhat  pompous  announcement,  at  one  of 
Foote's  dinner- parties,  when  the  Drury-lane 
manager  was  among  the  guests,  of  the  arrival 
|  of  "  Mr.  Garrick* s  servants;"  •'  Oh,  let  them' 
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wait,"  cried  the  wit,  adding,  in  an  affected 
trader-tone  to  his  own  servant,  but  sufficiently 
load  to  be  generally  heard ;  "  but,  James,  be 
sure   you  lock  up   the   pantry."     A  third, 
which  continues  to  exhibit  them  in  cordial 
intercourse,  is  of  their  leaving  the  Bedford 
together  one  night  when  Foote  had  been  the 
entertainer,  and  on  his  pulling  out  his  purse 
to  pay  the  bill,  a  guinea  dropped.   Impatient 
at  not  immediately  finding  it,  "  Where  on 
earth  can  it  be  gone  to?"  he  said.     "Gone 
to  the  devil,  1  think,"  rejoined  Garrick,  who 
had  sought  for  it  everywhere.     "  Well  said, 
David,"  cried  Foote, c'  let  you  alone  for  mak- 
ing a  guinea  go  farther  than  any  body  else." 
The  friendly  feeling  may  often  be  imperil- 
led by  a  laugh,  but  the  laugh  is  never  without 
a  friendly  feeling.     It  is  the  same  when  he 
insinuates  a  skilful  compliment  to  Garrick  into 
his  comedy  of  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  and 
is  careful  to  qualify  it  with  the  hint  that  the 
devil  himself  could  not  match  him  at  a  bar- 
gain ;  or  when,  in  the  great  scene  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  the  Nabob,  he  couples 
his  veneration  for  Shakespeare  with  a  "Queen 
Anne's  farthing."    The  bane  and  the  anti- 
dote are  still  found  together.  Nor  could  Gar- 
rick himself  help  laughing  at  his  friend's  dry 
mention  of  his  Hampton  temple  to  Shake- 
speare, when,  replying  to  one  of  the  attacks 
upon  bis  theatre  in  which  all  the  authorities 
of  the  Fathers  had  been  quoted  to  show  the 
heathen  tendency  of   such  entertainments, 
Foote  took  occa>ion  to  say  :  "  I  never  heard 
that  Mr.  Garrick  sacrificed  to  Pan,  or  Mr. 
Rich  danced  a  jig  in  honor  of  Cybele.     The 
former  gentleman  has,  indeed,  it  is  said,  dedi- 
cated a  temple  to  a  certain  divinity  called 
2£a*€<T7T£<ip€,  before  whose  shrine  frequent 
libations  are  made,  and  on  whose  altar  the 
fat  of  venison  (a  viand  grateful  to  the  deity) 
is  seen  often  to  smoke ;  but  these  profana- 
tions never  entered  the  theatre,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  of  the  players  ever  assisted  at 
the  sacrifices ;  so  this  must  be  considered  as 
a  mere  piece  of  personal  superstition  for  which 
the  man,  and  not  the  profession  is  account- 
able."    Garrick  could  no  more  have  resented 
gravely  this  comical  hit  at  his  imperfect  hos- 
pitalities, than  Shakespeare  the  pleasant  allu- 
sion to  his  deer-stealing  propensities.     In  a 
word,  we  think  it  clear  that  Garrick  came 
within  the  limitation  of  a  celebrated  principle 
first  laid  down  by  Foote,  that  you  ought  not 
to  run  the  chance  of  losing  your  friend  for 
your  joke  unless  your  joke  happens  to  be  bet- 
ter than  your  friend.     It  was  never  worth 
while  in  this  case  quite  to  put  the  friendship 
in  peril. 

VOL.  XXXIV.— NO.  I. 


The  always  ready  scholarship  of  Foote, 
let  us  add,  appears  to  have  given  him  an  ad- 
vantage over  Garrick  even  where  otherwise 
Garrick  might  have  held  himself  supreme, 
namely,  in  ordinary  conversation.  Cooke 
says  that  it  yielded  him  an  astonishing  com- 
mand of  topics ;  that  while  Garrick's  man- 
ner was  more  pleasing,  he  had  nothing  of 
the  give  and  take  of  the  other,  or  his  ex- 
haustless  variety  of  resource ;  and  that  in 
reality  it  was  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
knowledge  Foote  dared  to  give  his  wit  the 
reckless  privilege  it  took,  and  to  display  al- 
ways so  little  fear  of  the  consequences.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  scholarship,  or  the  widest  or- 
dinary range  of  a  man  of  wit,  that  he  made 
so  ready  and  great  a  figure.  Charles  James 
Fox  told  Mr.  Rogers  that  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  once  invited  Foote  to  meet  him  and 
some  o there  at  dinner  in  St.  James's  street, 
and  that  they  were  rather  angry  at  Lord 
William  for  having  done  so,  expecting  that 
Foote  would  prove  only  a  bore,  and  a  cheok 
on  their  conversation.  "  But,"  said  Fox, 
"  we  soon  found  that  we  were  *  mistaken. 
Whatever  we  talked  about — whether  fox- 
hunting, the  turf,  or  any  other  subject— 
Foote  instantly  took  the  lead,  and  delighted 
us  all." 

The  scholarship,  as  we  have  seen,  is  frank- 
ly admitted  by  Johnson  himself,  no  partial 
witness,  who  also  gives  Foote  the  superior- 
ity over  every  one  he  had  heard  in  what  he 
calls  humorous  narrative.  Such  was  the 
happiness  of  his  manner  in  that  kind  of  re- 
lation, he  says,  that  he  never  saw  the  stu- 
pidity it  could  not  rouse  or  the  arrogance  it 
could  not  subdue.  Pointing  out  on  another 
occasion  the  superior  gaiety,  delicacy,  and 
elegance  of  Garrick's  conversation,  he  added 
that  Foote  nevertheless  provoked  much  more 
laughter;  and  though  he  might  have  the  air 
of  a  buffoon  paid  tor  entertaining  the  com- 
pany, it  was  th  a  of  one  who  well  deserved 
his  hire.  Thus  encouraged,  Boswell  ventur- 
ed one  day  to  remark  how  superior  a  tragic 
actor  must  always  be  to  those  who  only 
make  us  laugh.  "  If  Batter  ton  and  Foote 
were  to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  re- 
spect Batterton  much  more  than  Foote." 
•«  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  if  Batterton  were  to 
walk  into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote  would 
soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  Sir,  quate* 
nus  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to  tbem  all." 

We  shall  perhaps  amuse  the  reader  by 
putting  this  remark  to  proof.  Garrick  and 
Foote  were  among  the  company  one  day  at 
the  dinner*  table  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Many 
grave  people  were  there,  and  the  manager 
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of  Drury-lane  was  on  his  best  good-com- 
pany behavior.  Every  one  listened  defer- 
entially to  him  as  he  enlarged  on  the  neces- 
sity of  prudence  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  drew  his  illustration  from  Churchill's 
death,  which  was  then  the  talk  of  the  town. 
No  one  would  have  supposed  it  possible  to 
dislodge  him  from  such  vantage- ground  as 
this,  surrounded  by  all  the  decorums  of  life, 
and  with  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  But  Foote  suddenly  struck  in.  He 
said  that  every  question  had  two  sides,  and 
he  had  long  made  up  his  mind  on  the  ad- 
vantages implied  in  the  fact  of  not  paying 
one's  debts.  In  the  first  place  it  is  presup- 
posed some  time  or  other  the  possession  of 
fortune  to  be  able  to  get  credit.  Then,  living 
on  credit  was  the  art  of  living  without  the 
most  troublesome  thing  in  the  whole  world, 
which  was  money.  It  saved  the  expense 
and  annoyance  of  keeping  accounts,  and 
made  over  all  the  responsibility  to  other  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  panacea  for  the  cares  and 
embarrassments  of  wealth.  It  checked  and 
discountenanced  avarice  ;  while,  people  being 
always  more  liberal  of  others*  goods  than 
their  own,  it  extended  every  sort  of  encour- 
agement to  generosity.  And  would  any  one 
venture  to  say  that  paying  one's  debts  could 
possibly  draw  to  us  such  anxious  attention 
from  our  own  part  of  the  world  while  we 
live,  or  such  sincere  regrets  when  we  die,  as 
not  paying  them?  All  which,  Foote  put 
with  such  whimsical  gravity,  and  supported 
with  such  a  surprising  abundance  of  sarcas- 
tic illustration,  that  in  the  general  laughter 
against  Garrick  no  laugh  was  heartier  than 
Lord  Mansfield's. 

That  Foote  was  able  to  pay  his  own  debts 
at  the  time,  and  so  far  was  independent  of 
his  argument,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
his  resort  to  it  in  this  dignified  company; 
and  as  we  have  anticipated  thus  far,  his  in- 
troduction to  Johnson,  which  dated  many 
years  before  the  Chief  Justice's  dinner,  and 
indeed  followed  soon  after  Garrick's  produc- 
tion of  Irene  at  Drury-lane,  may  here  most 
fitly  be  added.  It  took  place  at  the  house 
of  Fitzherbert,  one  of  Johnson's  earliest 
London  friends,  and  whose  steady  friendship 
for  Foote  (which  descended  to  his  family, 
for  his  eldest  son,  the  brother  of  Lord  St. 
Helens,  was  Foote's  executor)  is  no  mean 
evidence .  to  character.  "  Having  no  good 
opinion  of  the  fellow,"  he  said,  describing 
the  incident  long  afterwards  to  Boswell,  (<  I 
was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his 
will.    I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty 


sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him.  But  the 
dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  my- 
self back  in  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it 
out.  No,  Sir,  he  was  irresistible.**  After 
this  we  find  more  frequent  traces  of  inter- 
course between  them  than  might  be  inferred 
from  that  tone  of  Johnson's  later  life  ;  but 
he  never  completely  forgave  even  the  threat 
to  bring  him  on  the  stage  in  connection  with 
the  Cock-lane  ghost,  though  this  was  only  a 
retort  for  a  contemptuous  allusion  of  his  own, 
and  was  at  once  abandoned  if  ever  seriously 
entertained,  as  Murphy  expressly  tells  us 
with  "  bo  ill-will  on  either  side."*  At  un- 
expected times  and  in  unlooked-for  places  we 
meet  them  together.  It  was  at  Foote's  din- 
ner-table Johnson  made  the  memorable  dis- 
closure of  having  written,  in  a  garret  in  Exe- 
ter-street, one  of  the  most  admired  of  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Put ;  it  is  Foote  who  tells 
the  story  of  Johnson's  Jacobite  sympathies 
breaking  out  so  strangely,  on  their  visiting 
Bedlam  together,  when  he  again  and  again 
returned  to  the  cell  of  the  poor  furious  mad- 
man, who,  while  beating  his  straw,  supposed 
he  was  beating  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  it 
it  is  from  Foote  he  quotes  the  rebuke  to 
Lord  Loughborough  Lr  his  ill-judged  am- 
bition to  associate  with  the  wits,  "  What  can 
he  mean  by  coming  among  us  ?  He  is  not 
only  dull  himself,  but  the  cause  of  dullness 
in  others ;"  and  they  were  still  on  familiar 
terms  when  Johnson  visited  Paris  more  than 
twenty  years  later,  and  even  Boswell  could 
not  but  indulge  a  laugh  at  the  wit's  descrip- 
tion of  the  travelling  philosopher.  But  our 
subject  calls  us  back  to  the  time  at  which 
the  retrospect  of  Foote's  career  may  be  re- 
sumed, nor  could  anything  restore  us  to  it 
more  appropriately  than  one  of  Johnson's 
most  amusing  reminiscences. 

After  running  through  one  of  his  fortunes 
Foote  was  in  difficult  straits  for  money,  and 
was  induced  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  a 
small-beer  brewer,  who,  in  consideration  of 
his  large  social  acquaintance  and  unbounded 
popularity,  offered  him  a  sleeping-partner's 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  if  he 
would  but  recommend  the  beer  among  his 
friends.     Fitzherbert  was  one  of  the  friends 


•  Something  of  the  earlier  feeling  seems  to  have 
returned  when  he  heard  of  Foote's  death.      "  Did 

Sou  think  he  would  bo  soon  be  ffonef"  he  wrote  to 
[re.  Thrale,  his  thoughts  instinctively  turning  to 
Falstaff.  "Life,"  says  Falstaff,  "is  a  shuttle.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way,  and  the  world  is  real- 
ly impoverished  by  his  sinking  glories.  I  would 
have  his  life  written  with  diligence,* 
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took  it  in  consequence ;  but  it  became 
id  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink 
lough  they  found  themselves  at  some 
in  what  way  to  notify  iheir  resolution. 
ring  Foote's  connection  with  the  beer, 
were  afraid  of  offending  their  master, 
horn  they  also  knew  Foote  to  be  much 
shed  as  a  companion.  At  last  they  fix- 
son  a  little  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a 
ite,  to  be  their  deputy,  and  deliver  their 
nstrance ;  and  having  invested  him  with 
rhole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was 
brm  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names, 

a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink 
e's  small  beer  no  longer.  As  fortune 
d  have  it,  however,  on  that  day  Foote 
ened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's,  and  this 
lerved  at  table ;  when  he  was  so  delight- 
ith  Foote's  stories,  and  merriment,  a/)d 
ace,  that  when  he  went  down  stars  he 
them,  "  This  is  the  finest  man  I  have 
teen.  I  will  not  deliver  your  message. 
I  drink  his  small  beer." 
le  fortune  he  had  just  spent,  we  grieve 
y,  was  the  third.  It  fell  to  him  from 
leath  <<f  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  inn- 
ately after  the  success  of  the  Knights  : 
)D  the  strength  of  it,  if  Mr.  Cooke  is  to 
•elieved,  he  set  up  a  dashing  carriuge 

iterum,  iterum,  iterumque  painted  on 
mel ;  contributed  largely  for  some  time, 
mpanionship  with  his  friends  the  Dela- 
te the  splendors  and  extravagance  of 
on  dissipation  ;  and  then  "  moved  off  to 
Continent  to  add  one  more  dupe  to  the 
rues  and  fripperies  of  the  French  na- 
9  It  is  certain  that  he  was  absent  from 
on  between  1749  and  1752,  in  which 
•  year  he  presented  to  Ganick  the  little 
dy  of  Tatte,  for  which  the  manager  of 
y-lane,  aga<n  on  the  best  possible  terms 

him,  both  wrote  and  spoke  the  pro- 
j.  This  piece  was  little  more  than  a  pe- 
rn from  the  characters  in  his  Auction, 
Diversions,  with  a  thread  of  story  suffi- 

to  connect  them  for  dramatic  purposes  ; 
it   shows  of  what  genuine  stuff  those 

entertainments  must  have  been  cora- 
i,  and  it  fairly  justifies  the  claim  he 
»  in  its  dedication  to  his  friend  Delaval, 
the  critics  are  not  to  call  him  presump- 
s  for  dignifying  so  short  a  performance 

the  name  of  a  comedy  until  they  can 
e  that  its  scenes  and  persons  are  bur- 
ied or  untrue  to  nature.  He  also  re- 
Is  his  friend  how  often  their  conversa- 
.  had  turned  to  the  distinctions  between 
»dy  and  farce,  ''  for  in  whatever  dissipa- 
tbe  world  may  suppose  our  days  to  have 


been  consumed,  many,  many  hours  have  been 
consecrated  to  other  subjects  than  generally 
employ  the  giddy  and  gay."  Nor  is  this 
the  only  intimation  which  now  went  out  to 
the  public  that  Foote  was  returning  to  their 
service  from  far  different  associations  and 
employments.  The  little  comedy  was  not 
acted  for  his  own  emolument,  but  was  a. gift 
to  an  ingenious  and  humorous  man,  James 
Worsdale  (the  Jemmy  Worsdale  who  carried 
Pope's  letters  to  Curll),  an  English  painter 
whose  misfortunes  had  driven  him  to  the 
stage,  whose  treatment  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler  induced  Walpole  and  others  to  befriend 
him,  and  whose  personal  history  made  the 
offering  to  him  not  inappropriate  of  a  little 
comedy  whose  design  was  to  satirize  the  igno- 
rant affection  with  which  the  fashion  of  the 
day  gave  eager  welcome  to  anything  with 
the  appearance  of  age  upon  it,  and  turning 
away  scornfully  from  modern  art  however 
meritorious.  The  stage  cannot  boast  of  more 
exquisite  satire  than  Mr.  Puff  and  Mr.  Car- 
mine, nor  of  any  more  legitimate  comedy. 

As  an  actor  Foote  himself  did  not  re-enter 
it  until  the  close  of  the  following  year,  when 
compelled  to  it  doubtless  by  demands  he 
could  not  longer  supply  in  any  other  way,  he 
played  at  Drury-lane  the  character  of  Sir 
Charles  Buck  in  his  Englishman  in  Paris,  a 
little  comedy  written  for  Macklin  and  his 
daughter  six  months  before,  and  in  which 
they  had  singular  success  at  Covent-garden. 
But  before  this  re-appearance  he  had  occu- 
pied more  than  usual  of  town-talk  and  gos- 
sip, of  which  Garrick  makes  jesting  mention 
in  a  prologue  on  his  return  to  Drury-lane. 
This  prologue,  it  would  seem,  was  encored 
every  night ;  and  the  comedy  itself  had  a 
success  which,  notwithstanding  many  clever 
and  telling  scenes,  appears  somewhat  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  merit,  and  to  the  more 
moderate  success  achieved  by  the  better 
comedy  of  Taste.  But  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  his  own  pieces  on  this  resumption 
of  his  place  as  an  actor.  Though  the  Eng- 
lishman in  Paris  was  played  a  surprising 
number  of  times,  his  Tea  had  often  been 
repeated,  and  the  Knights  was  successfully 
revived  with  a  new  prologue  by  himself, — 
he  also  appeared  many  times  in  Fondle  wife, 
and  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  and  added  to  his  list 
of  parts,  Ben  in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love, 
and  Captain  Brazen  in  Farquhar's  Recruiting 
Officer,  both  which  he  gave  repeatedly.  In 
the  following  year  he  went  to  the  Hay  mar- 
ket, and  in  a  summer  entertainment  laughed 
at  Macklin's  lecturing  extravagances,  and  at 
some  amusing  quarrels  of  the  ladies  of  the 
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theatre,  green-room  squabbles  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy and  Mrs.  Woffiugton  whereia  certain 
public  men  were  involved,  that   had  been 
much  the  talk  of  the  town.     Then,  early  in 
the  succeeding  year  (1756)  he  took  an  en- 
gagement at  Covent-garden,  where  he  pro- 
duced, with  a  success  far  exceeding  even  the 
Englishman  in  Paris,  a  sequel  to  it  with  the 
title  of  the  Englishman  Returned  from  Paris, 
the  object  of  which,  as  that  of  its  predeces- 
sor had  been  to  exhibit  a  sturdy  young  Briton 
in  his  first  contact  with  effeminate  French 
fripperies  and  fashion,  was  to  show  him  now 
completely  subdued  by  the  same,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  scorn  and  pity  to  English  beholders. 
Referring  to  the  bills  of  the  theatre  we  find 
that  this  Covent-garden  engagement  occu- 
pied him  from  February  to  May,  and  that  in 
the  course  of   it  he  repeated  many  times 
Fondlewife,  Captain  Brazen,  and  Sir  Penuri- 
ous Trifle ;  that  he  added  to  his  new  parts 
the  Jjady  Pentweazel  of  his  own  little  com- 
edy, and  the  Sir  Paul  Plyant  of  Congreve's 
Double  Dealer  (a  character  in  which  Wilkes, 
who  liked  his  acting,  thought  him  particu- 
larly admirable  ;)  and  that   he  advertised 
himself  for  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  but  before 
the  night  of  performance  came,  lost  courage 
and  withdrew.     It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
the  grand  attraction  of  the  year  was  his  per- 
formance of  Sir  Charles  Buck  in  the  two 
pieoes  satirizing  French  morals  and  manners. 
Meanwhile  he  had  not    been  neglecting 
British  fashions  and  foibles,  pretenders,  poli- 
ticians, or  players.    He  has  taken  his  former 
place  at  the   Bedford,  and  in    his   critical 
and  satirical  corner  is  ag*in  supreme.     All 
who  know  him  come  early  in  the  hope  of 
being  admitted  of  his  party  at  supper,  the 
less  fortunate  engage  boxes  near  him,  and 
wherever  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  heard  the 
table  is  in  a  roar.     Since  last  we  saw  the 
place,  some  new  faces  are  there,  but  some 
familiar  ones  are  gone.     Old  Macklin,  weary 
of  his  doubtful  successes  on  the  stage,  has 
actually  set  up  a  tavern  of  his  own  near  the 
Bedford,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Tavistock, 
where,  by  the  alternation  of  a  three-shilling 
ordinary  with  a  shilling  lecture,  at  both  of 
which  he  is  presiding  deity,  he  supplies  at 
once  the  bodily  wants  and  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  mental  deficiencies  of  the  day.    He 
is  to  make  everybody  orators,  by  teaching  | 
them  how  to  speak;   by  way  of   teaching 
them  also  what  to  speak,  he  presents  him- 
self every  other  night  with  a  discourse  on 
some  subject  wherein  he  thinks  the  popular 
mind  insufficiently  informed;  and  whatever 
his  subject,  the  harvest  of  ridicule  for  Foote 


is  unfailing.  The  result  was  that  people 
went  to  hear  him  rather  than  the  lecturer, 
for,  it  being  part  of  the  plan  to  invite  the 
audience  to  offer  hints  on  the  subject-matter 
and  so  exhibit  their  progress  in  oratory,  the 
witty  sallies  and  questionings  of  Foote  be- 
came at  last  the  leading  attraction. 

His  topic  one  evening  was  the  employ- 
ment of  memory  in  connection  with  the  ora- 
torical art,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  he  en- 
larged on  the  importance  of  exercising  me- 
mory as  a  habit,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that 
to  such  perfection  he  had  brought  his  own 
he  could  learn   anything  by  rote  on  once 
hearing  it.     Foote  waited  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture,  and  then,  handing  up  the 
subjoined  sentences,  desired  that  Mr.  Mack- 
lin would  be  good  enough  to  read  and  after- 
wards repeat  them  from  memory.      More 
amazing  nonsense  never  was  written.     "  So 
she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage- 
leaf,  to  make  an  apple-pie  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  she-benr,  coming  up  the  street, 
pops  its  head  into  the  shop.     *  What !  no 
soap?'     So  he  died,  and  she  very  impru- 
dently married  the  barber;  and  there  were 
present  the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblillies,  and 
the  Garyulies,  and  the  Grand  Panjandrum 
himself,  with  the  little  round  button  at  top ; 
and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game  of  catch 
as  catch  can,  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at 
the   heels  of  their  boots."     It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  laugh  turned  against  old  Mack- 
lin, as  it  has   turned  against  many  younger 
and  livelier  people  since  who  have  read  these 
droll  sentences  in  Harry  and  Lucy,  and  who, 
like  Miss  Ed"eworth's  little  hero  and  hero- 
ine,  after  mastering  the  great  she-bear  and 
the  no-soap,  for  want  of  knowing  who  died 
have  never  arrived  at  the  marriage  with  the 
barber,  or  perhaps,  even  after  proceeding  so 
far,  have  been  tiipped  up  by  the  Grand  Pan- 
jandrum with  the  little  round  button  at  top. 
Such  at  last  became  the  vogue  of  Foote's 
fun  at  these  lectures  that  it  ended,  as  we 
have  said,  in  his  establishing  a  summer  lec- 
ture of  his  own  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hay- 
market  ;   where,  through   many  a   summer 
evening,  Macklin's  absurdities  supplied  him 
theme  for  laughter.      The  Hay  market   was 
crowded  nightly ;  the  Piazza  coffee-house  was 
shut  up ;  poor  Macklin,  as  "  vintner,  coffee- 
man,  and  chapman,"  made  his  next  appear- 
ance in  the  London  Gazette ;  and  there  in  a 
letter  of    Murphy's    to   his   brother  dated 
April,  1755,  in  which  he  says  that  Foote  had 
made  500/.  in  five  nights  by  his  counter-ora- 
tory to  Macklin. 
Arthur  Murphy   was  among  those  new 
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faces  at  the  Bedford  who  had  sought  and 
obtained  Foote's  notice,  and  their  acquain- 
tance was  now  of  some  standing.  No  figure 
appears  in  Murphy's  early  letters  to  his 
friends  with  tuch  sprightly  and  enlivening 
effect  as  that  of  tlie  famous  wit  Mr.  Foote. 
For  example,  Arthur  is  at  Bristol  in  the  low- 
est possible  spirits,  when  there  drives  up  to 
the  hotel  a  splendid  equipage,  out  of  it 
eprinijs  Foote  very  handsomely  dressed,  and 
'"  while  I  am  writing  this,  he  is  grinning  at 
me  from  a  corner  of  the  room,  we  have  had 
Mr.  Punch  already,  and  his  company  has 
lifted  my  spirits,  and  that  is  what  makes  me 
50  on  at  this  rate."  Or  they  are  holiday- 
making  together  in  a  country-house,  and 
Murphy  is  sadly  preparing  himself  for  Lon- 
don to  get  ready  a  number  of  the  Grays 
Inn  Journal  for  press,  when  Foote  stys  he 
need  not  go  on  that  account,  and,  producing 
&  French  magazine,  tells  him  he  will  find  in 
it  one  of  the  prettiest  oriental  tales  imagina- 
ble which  he  has  but  to  translate  and  send 
to  the  printer,  and  Murphy  takes  his  advice, 
and  so  gets  promoted  to  the  notice  and  friend 
ihip  of  Johnson,  whose  tile  it  turns  out  to, 
be  that  the  French  magazine  had  itself  trans- 
lated from  a  number  of  the  Rambler.  Or  it 
may  be,  that,  tired  of  Macklin's  talk  about 
oratory  they  have  betaken  themselves  to  en- 
joyment of  the  real  thincr,  and  are  together 
in  the  gallery  of  the  ITouse  of  Commons 
when  Pitt  is  putting  forth  all  his  powers  in 
an  attack  upon  Murray.  "  Shall  we  go  home 
now  ?"  says  Murphy,  as  he  afterwards  told 
the  story  to  Mr.  Rogers.  "No,"  replies 
Foote;  "let  us  wait  till  he  has  made  the 
ittle  man*'  (Murray)  "vanish  entirely." 

Thus  cordially  an  acquaintance  began 
rhich  seems  to  have  continued  with  but 
light  intermissions;  one  of  which,  however, 
!ates  at  the  production  of  the  Englishman 
Returned  frtmi  Paris,  when  Murphy  unrea- 
onably  complained  of  Foote's  having  found  - 
d  it  upon  a  suggestion  of  his,  as  though  the 
iriginal  suggestion  of  the  English  wan  in 
Paris  did  not  entitle  its  author  to  the  un- 
questioned right  of  himself  working  out  and 
sompleting  any  hint  proceeding  from  it. 
Nevertheless,  Murphy  persisted  in  putting 
forward  a  Sir  Charles  Buck  of  his  own  ;  and, 
when  the  public  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  revenged  himself  by  enlivening  his 
future  comedies,  whenever  he  could,  by  pil- 
feiing  as  many  as  possible  of  those  witticisms 
of  which  the  public  thus  showed  their  pre- 
ference. Indeed  he  put  Foote  himself,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  good  things,  bodily  into  a 
play  not  many  months  after  he  died,  and  I 


even  then  had  not  forgotten  his  contemptible 
supposed  grievance.  "  He  has  wit  to  ridi- 
cule you,"  says  Bygrove  to  Dash  would  in 
Know  Your  Own  Mind,  "  invention  to  frame 
a  story  of  you,  humor  to  help  it  about; 
and  when  he  has  set  the  town  a  laughing,  he 
puts  on  a  familiar  air,  and  shakes  you  by  the 
nand."  After  his  own  death,  too,  his  execu- 
tor found  among  his  papers  this  outline  of 
an  imaginary  scene  in  which  he  proposed  to 
have  introduced  the  failings  of  his  old  friend. 
"  Foote  gives  a  dinner — large  company — 
characters  come  one  by  one : — sketches 
then  as  they  come : — each  enters — he  glad 
to  see  each.  At  dinner,  his  wit,  affection, 
pride ;  his  expense,  his  plate,  his  jokes,  his 
stories  ; — all  laugh  ; — all  go,  one  by  one — 
all  abused,  one  by  one ; — his  toadeaters 
stay  : — he  praises  himself — in  a  passion 
against  all  the  world."  We  have  here  per- 
haps the  very  worst  to  set  against  the  best, 
that  was  to  be  said  against  Foote  by  those 
who  mo>t  intimately  knew  him. 

It  may  remind  us  that  what  has  been  held 
to  be  one  of  his  most  grave  offences  dates  at 
this  time.  He  began  an  engagement  with 
Garrick  at  Drury-lane  in  September,  1756, 
and,  after  playing  several  of  his  own  cha- 
racters and  of  Congrcve's,  produced  on  the 
5th  February,  1757,  his  little  comedy  of  the 
A  uthor.  It  was  ad  mirably  written,  contained 
the  outline  of  a  story  which  would  have 
tasked  only  a  little  more  patience  than 
Foote's  to  give  a  masterly  completeness  to  (the 
father's  return  in  disguise  to  test  the  honor 
of  his  son  was  a  hint  for  Sheridan),  and  was 
rich  in  character.     Verv  creditable  also  was 

a 

the  spirit  in  which  it  dealt  with  the  claims  of 
Authorship  to  higher  esteem,  and  a  better 
kind  of  patronage,  than  it  was  the  fashion  of 
those  days  to  award  to  it ;  and  perhaps  many 
an  author  whom  its  title  attracted  to  Drury- 
lane  crept  back  to  his  garret  not  ungrateful 
to  the  laughing  comedian. 

And  here,  before  describing  the  offence 
just  hinted  at,  we  may  interpose  the  remark 
that  this  feeling  in  Foote  was  an  honest  one, 
and  that  in  his  writings  there  is  never  any 
disguise  of  the  man,  where  such  disclosures 
may  probably  be  made.  Indeed  of  all  their 
characteristics  there  is  none  so  marked  as  the 
absence  of  any  sort  of  pretence  either  in 
language  or  sentiment.  When  serious  you 
perceive  that  he  means  to  be  so,  just  as  when 
he  laughs  he  leaves  you  in  no  doubt  as  to 
that.  There  is  no  mere  face-making  in  either 
case.  He  is  an  avowed  satirist,  and  this 
must  always  detract  from  the  pleasure  he 
might  otherwise  give ;  more  especially  as  the 
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subjects  of  his  satire  for  the  most  part  ne- 
cessitate the  treatment  implied  in  the  remark 
of  the  French  wit,  that  to  give  a  Muscovite 
a  sensation  you  must  flay  him  alive.  But 
we  repeat  our  conviction  that  in  the  main  it 
is  honest  satire,  and  that  its  force  with  his 
contemporaries  lay  precisely  in  that  truth 
and  reality  of  it.  In  this  direction  he  is  al- 
ways strong.  His  scenes  and  subjects  are 
often  trivial  in  the  extreme,  but  are  yet  held 
together  by  the  vividness  and  bustle  of  .some- 
thing actual  going  on  in  them.  No  one  who' 
now  carefully  reads  them  can  have  any  sur- 
prise at  their  success,  or  any  feeling  but  re- 
gret that  they  dealt  so  much  with  what  is 
transitory.  As  mere  examples  of  comic  dia- 
logue they  are  perfect.  Within  a  more  lim- 
ited range  they  have  not  much  less  than  the 
wit  and  they  have  more  than  the  character 
of  Congreve.  His  people  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken when  you  have  once  made  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  for  they  retain  always  so  per- 
fectly the  trick  of  talk  by  which  you  knew 
them  first,  that  perhaps  no  dramatic  writings 
might  be  read  aloud  so  easily  without  repeti- 
tion of  the  speakers'  names.  Their  great 
fault  is  the  haste  and  impatience  which  has 
left  them  often  a  mere  succession  of  witty 
scenes,  when  with  a  little  more  labor  and  no 
more  invention  a  developed  plot  would  have 
given  more  consistency  and  completeness 
even  to  the  characters.  But  when  he  had 
once  had  his  laugh,  he  was  too  easily  satis- 
fied ;  and,  partly  because  of  the  restriction 
of  his  theatre  to  a  summer  fare  lighter  than 
that  of  the  winter  houses,  partly  because  of 
his  own  careless  temperament,  he  was  too 
ready  to  throw  away  upon  a  farcic  «1  sketch 
what  would  have  supplied,  to  bis  fiiend 
Murphy  for  example,  matter  for  elaborate 
comedies.  The  comparison  of  him  with  Aiis- 
tophanes  is  absurd,  because  he  had  nothing 
of  the  imagination  or  wealth  of  poetry  of  the 
Greek;  but  he  was  like  him  in  wit,  wbim, 
ready  humor,  practical  jokes,  keen  sarcasm, 
vivid  personation,  find  above  all  in  the  un- 
flinching audacity  with  which  he  employed 
all  these  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  living  vices 
and  hypocrisies.  As  it  was  said  of  the 
Greek  satirist  that  he  exercised  a  censorship 
more  formidable  than  the  archon's,  hardly 
less  is  to  be  said  of  the  English  wit  who  took 
a  range  of  jurisdiction  wider  than  Sir  John 
Fielding's  or  Sir  Thomas  do  Veil's  ;  and  for 
all  the  vast  difference  that  remains,  it  is  little 
less  or  more  perhaps  than  between  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Pericles  and  London  in  the 
time  of  Bubb  Dodington.  To  find  ourselves 
again  in  the  thick  of  a  not  very  dignified  age, 


we  have  but  to  read  Foote's  comedies  and 
farces ;  and  though  it  was  a  grander  thing  no* 
doubt  to  have  such  subjects  for  satire  as  a> 
cowardly  Bacchus  or  a  gormandizing  Hercu- 
les,  veritable   Gods  to  pull   to  pieces,  yeU 
among  the  sham  divinities  who  received  the- 
Londoner's  worship,  or  had  the  dispositio 
of  his  fortunes,  there  was  food  enough  fo 
laughter   and   exposure.      "Virgil  had  hi 
Pollio,"  frays  Foote's  poor  author,  "  Horac 

his  Maecenas,  Martial  his  Pliny  ;  but  my  pro 

tec  tor  is  Mr.  Vamp." 

But    notwithstanding    his  work   for  old 
Vamp,  Foote's  author  is  a  gentleman.     He=- 
refuses    to    defend   a   colonial   government— 
which  had  proved  highly  profitable  to  its  gov — 
ernor  in  c\ery  thing  but  goi  d  name,  and  yet~ 
to  his  pen  he  owes  all  his  subsistence.     I  an*, 
sure  my  heart  bleeds  for  him,  says  an  honesU 
fellow  in  the  play.     Consider  to  what  temp- 
tations he  is  exposed.     Laek-a-day,  learning, 
learning,    Sir,    is    no    commodity    for    this 
market ;  nothing  mak<  s  money  here,  Sir,  but 
money,  or  some  certain  fashionable  qualities* 
that  a  good  man  would  not  wish  to  possess. 
Patron  !     The  word  has  lost  its  use ;  a  guinea, 
subscription  at  the  request  of  a  lady,  whose 
chambermaid  is  acquainted  with  the  author, 
is  all  that  may  now  and  then  be  picked  up. 
Protectors!   why,  one  dares  believe  there s 
more  money  laid  out  upon  the  Islington  turn- 
pike-road   in  a   month,   than    upon  all  the 
learned  men  in  Great  Britain  in  seven  yeais. 
Where  now  are  the  Oxfords  and  Hal  if  axes  ? 

And  then  Foote  introduced  Mr.  C  ad  w  a  Ha- 
de r,  the  part  which  he  played  himself.  Here 
was  something  in  default  of  an  Oxford  or 
Halifax.  Next  to  a  peer  Mr.  Cadwallader 
honors  a  poet,  though  Mr.  Cape  was  the 
first  he  ever  had  in  his  house  except  the 
bellman  for  a  Christ  mas- box.  His  ruling 
passion  is  to  know  any  notable  body,  but 
otherwite  he  is  made  up  of  contradictions. 
Pride  and  meanne>s  contend  for  him  one 
minute,  folly  and  archness  the  next.  In  one 
breath  he  tells  you  that  he'd  have  made  an 
immense  figure  in  the  learned  world  but  for 
his  cursed  fool  of  a  guatdiau's  neglect  of  his 
education,  and  in  the  next  that  the  only  use 
of  a  school  is,  bey  !  egad !  for  children  to 
make  acquaintance  that  may  hereafter  be 
useful  to  them,  "  for  between  you  and  me 
what  they  learn  there  does  not  signify  two- 
pence." When,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
comedy,  Foote  entered  in  this  character,  a 
great  shout  of  surprise  broke  forth  at  the 
completeness  with  which  he  had  dropped  his 
own  identity.  He  had  dressed  himself  out 
very  large,  and  he  came  on  with  a  broad  un- 
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meaning  stare  and  an  awkward  "step,  looking 
less  encumbered  with  even  corpulence  than 
conceit,  talking  boisterously  yet  indistinctly, 
bis  voice  loud  but  incoherent,  his  head  al- 
ways in  a  restless  fidget  to  his  left  shoulder, 
his  mouth  constantly  open  as  if  to  recall 
some  shrewdness  or  some  folly  he  had  not 
meant  to  say,  and  with  a  trick  every  now  and 
then  of  sucking  bis  wrist  with  a  sort  of 
tupping  noise.  But  the  laughing  cry  of 
doubt  whether  it  could  be  Foote  took  a  more 
extravagant  turn  as  the  audience  became  un- 
expectedly conscious  of  a  figure  looking  on 
from  the  boxes  at  what  seemed  a  double  of 
itself*  and  shaking  with  hearty  fun  at  Mr. 
Cadwallader's  introduction  of  his  wife.  The 
living  original  of  the  character,  Mr.  A p- Rice, 
t  Welshman  of  large  fortune  with  whom 
Foote  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  had 
actually  and  in  sober  truth  gone  to  see  him- 
self produced  upon  the  stage  by  his  quon- 
dam guest ;  and,  says  Davies,  "  while  loud 
bursts  of  laughter  from  the  boxes  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  writer's  and  the  actor's 
skill,  the  best  of  it  was  that  the  gentleman 
himself  made  one  of  the  audience,  enjoyed 
the  jest  very  heartily,  and  applauded  Mr. 
Foote  for  drawing  his  portrait  so  admirably 

This  Socratic  state  of  mind,  however,  did 
not  to  the  last  remain  Mr.  Ap-Rice's  friend. 
The  Author  ran  through  the  rest  of  Garrick's 
season,  and  became  greatly  popular.     Kitty 
Olive's  Becky  was  a  companion  picture  to 
Foote's  Cad wallader  which  in  its  kind,  Horace 
Walpole  say 8,  the  stage  had  never  equalled  ; 
and  both  took  the  piece  for  their  benefit  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Foote  reviving  on  the 
same  night  Dryden's   Spantih  Fryar  and 
playing  the  part  of  Gomez.     Thus  far  Mr. 
Ap-Rice's   philosophy  had    not   worn   out. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  closing  of  the 
theatre  did  not  close  the  laugh  against  him, 
but  that,  while  Foote  had  carried  his  other, 
self  to  Dublin,  he  could  never  show  his  pro- 
per self  in  any  public  place,  park,  assembly, 
or  coffeehouse,   without  loud    whispers   of 
"  Cad  wallader"   and    secret    laughter   and 
pointing,  he  laid  aside  the  philosopher,  took 
eounael  with  his  friends,  and,  on  the  wit's 
return  and  resumption  of  the  part  at  Drury- 
iane,  after  consulting  Garrick  whether  or  not 
he  should  fight  him,*  finally  resolved  to  move 
the  powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  against 

*  Garrick's  advioe  gives  us  at  once  a  laughable 
Htm  of  Mr.  Ap  Rice's  size  and  eccentricity,  and  of 
Footed  quickness.  Lord  Holland  told  Mr.  Moore 
that  when  the  propriety  of  challenging  Foote  was 


him.  He  was  a  man  whose  influence  corre- 
sponded to  his  wealth,  and  he  succeeded. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  the  prohibition  of 
any  future  performance  of  the  comedy,  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  reached  Drury-lane 
on  the  morning  of  the  night  appointed  for 
Foote's  benefit,  when  he  and  Kitty  Clive  were 
to  have  appeared  in  Cad  wallader  and  Becky, 
after  acting  Shy  lock  and  Portia ;  and  though, 
in  accounting  for  the  enforced  change,  he  ad- 
dressed the  audience  with  great  spirit  against 
the  edict  of  the  Chamberlain,  of  course  it 
prevailed,  and  the  Author  was  suppressed. 

The  suppression  was  made  the  most  of  by 
Foote's  enemies,  but  that  even  those  who 
enforced  the  law  took  no  very  grave  view  of 
the  offence  appeared  in  the  same  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's concession  to  him  soon  after  of  a 
licence  for  the  Haymarket,  and  in  the  marked 
acknowledgment  he  made  for  that  service  in 
the  dedication  of  his  comedy  of  the  Minor. 
Here  he  describes  the  many  gloomy  appre- 
hensions inspired  by  the  Stage  licensing  Act; 
hints  at  the  wrongs  the  poor  players  expect- 
ed from  it ;  says  thai  when  "  its  direction 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
ancestors  had  eo  successfully  struggled  for 
national  liberty,  they  ceased  to  fear  for  their 
own ;"  and  then  thanks  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire for  having  thrown  open,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Parnassus,  a  cottage  for  those  who 
had  no  ambition  to  enter  us  palaces.  The 
first  use  he  made  of  this  cottage  was  to 
furnish  it  which  the  Minor,  the  original  draft 
of  which  had  already  been  played  in  Dublin 
with  a  reception  so  doubtful,  that  all  his 
f.  iends  warned  him  against  persisting  in  a 
satire  that  trenched  on  such  delicate  ground. 
But  ho  was  not  the  man  to  run  away  in  fright 
at  a  hiss  which  on  that  occasion  told  him 
nothing  more  than  that  his  blow  was  hitting 
hard  and  its  aim  was  true  ;  and  making  use 
of  the  failure,  therefore,  but  as  a  means  to 
greater  success,  he  strengthened  the  plot,  in- 
troduced new  characters,  and,  on  his  return 
to  London  to  open  his  newly  licensed  Hay- 
market,  produced  fearlessly  this  masterpiece 
of  wit. 

But  before  describing  it,  some  account  of 
that  visit  to  Dublin  should  have  mention, 
because  Tate  Wilkinson  first  publicly  ap- 
peared there  with  Foote.  The  son  of  a 
preacher  who  had  made  himself  very  popular 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  and  who,  pre- 

submitted  to  Garrick,  all  he  said  was,  "My  dear 
Sir,  don't  think  of  doing  any  such  thing ;  why,  he 
would  shoot  you  through  the  guts  before  you  had 
supped  two  oysters  off  your  wrist." 
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suming  on  the  supposed  privilege  of  the 

Slace,  granted  licences  in  defiance  of  the 
[arriage-act,  was  transported  for  the  of- 
fence, and  had  to  leave  bis  wife  and  son  to 
what  charity  they  could  find, — the  lad  had 
long  been  oscillating  between  the  play-house 
and  the  meeting-house,  before  Shuter  picked 
•  him  up  one  day  at  Whitfield's  tabernacle,  and 
took  him  to  Garrick.  At  the  interview  he 
imitated  Foote  so  cleverly  that  the  result 
was  an  engagement  of  thirty  shillings  a  week 
for  small  business  at  Dmry-lane;  but,  by  the 
same  introduction,  on  a  day  not  long  after, 
he  imitated  Garrick  to  Foote  wilh  so  much 
greater  effect,  that  it  produced  an  offer  to 
accompany  the  latter  to  Dublin  and  take  part 
in  his  own  engagement.  And  when,  long 
years  afterward,  the  old  man  wrote  his 
memoirs,  he  remembered  with  what  eager 
joy,  when  the  time  to  go  to  Dublin  came,  he 
waited  on  Mr.  Foote  at  the  Bedford;  and 
how,  in  one  hour  after,  they  set  off  in  a  post- 
chaise,  with  Mr.  Foote's  servant  on  horse- 
back ;  and  how  they  only  travelled  that  night 
to  his  little  cottage  at  Elstree  in  Hertford- 
shire, though  they  afterwards  travelled  to- 
gether post  to  Holyhead;  and  how,  when 
Mr.  Foote  met  upon  the  road  great  people 
that  he  knew,  and  who  would  have  had  him 
join  them,  he  always  declined,  and  managed 
instead  to  be  half  a  day  before  or  behind 
('*  for,"  says  he,  "with  all  their  politeness, 
they  expect  the  best  accommodation,  or,  if 
they  offer  you  preference,  you  cannot  in  po- 
licy or  good  manners  accept  it") ;  and  how, 
finally,  when  they  had  embarked  at  Holy- 
bead,  theie  was  a  great  storm,  and  the  cabin 
was  crowded,  and  poor  young  Tate  was  very 
ill,  yet  "  Mr.  Foote  was  well,  and  walking 
most  of  the  night  from  place  to  place." 

Truth  to  say,  indeed,  that  little  glimpse 
back  into  the  Dublin  journey  is  one  of  the 
few  passages  in  Tate  Wilkinson's  Memoirs  or 
Wandering  Patentee,  full  as  they  are  of  al- 
lusion to  the  great  wit  and  mimic,  where  we 
find  anything  characteristic  or  real.  In  the 
rest  of  the  nine  volumes  little  more  is  disco- 
verable than  the  egregious  self- flattery  of  a 
vain  old  actor,  who,  even  while  Ida  every 
page  bears  unconscious  admission  that  but 
tor  Foote  his  name  could  not  have  been 
heard  of,  is  yet  so  bewildered  with  conceit 
and  uncontrolled  managerial  ways,  that  in 
the  man  who  bad  thus  made  him  wholly 
what  he  was,  and  on  whose  brains  he  lived 
all  his  life,  he  Would  but  querulously  show 
you  the  mimic  who  could  not  endure  nimself 
to  be  mimicked,  and  the  author  who  never 
felt  grateful  enough  to  the  actor  who  helped 


him  by  his  personations.  It  would  be  i&V 
most  incredible  that  these  books  should  ex* 
hibit  so  few  entertaining  traces  of  loag  yean 
of  intimate  connection  with'  such  a  humorist 
as  Foote,  but  that  it  is  with  men  of  intellect 
as  with  the  world  itself — they  contain  what 
you  can  find  in  them,  neither  less  nor 'more ; 
and  a  man  who  carries  nothing  of  the  gentle- 
man or  wit  in  himself,  will  quite  vainly  at- 
tempt to  hit  off  a  wit's  or  a  gentleman's  like- 
ness. Wilkinson  never  saw  anything  in  Foote 
but  the  sharp  high  voice,  the  quick  look  and 
laugh,  the  comical  strut  and  scrape,  the 
whimsical  twitch  of  the  chin,  which  he  found 
it  so  advantageous  to  imitate  ;  and  Churchill, 
impatient  always  of  his  brother  satirist, 
struck  at  him  behind  his  shadow. 

Strange  to  relate,  but  wonderfully  true, 
That  even  shadows  have  their  shadows  too ! 
Wilh  not  a  single  comic  power  endued, 
This  man  a  mere  mere  mimic's  mimic  stood. 

But  to  see  a  mimic  mimicked  proved  a 
great  attraction  in  Dublin ;  for  though  Foote 
played  Bayes,  Sir  Penurious,  Fondlewife, 
Buck,  and  Cadwallader,  he  was  in  nothing 
more  successful  than  in  his  Tea  with  Wilkin- 
son for  his  pupil ;  and  when  the  latter  un- 
expectedly threw  in  his  imitation  of  the 
imitator,  the  audience  insisted  on  its  repeti- 
tion, and  more  than  once,  notwithstanding 
Foote's  well-understood  dislike,  compelled 
Tea  to  be  substituted  for  the  entertainment 
offeied  in  the  bills.  The  same  popularity 
attended  it  at  Drury-lane  in  the  brief  season 
which  closed  with  the  prohibition  of  Mr. 
Cadwallader;  and  when,  after  a  successful 
trip  to  Edinburgh,  Foote  returned  with  Wil- 
kinson to  the  Irish  capital  in  the  winter  of 
1759-60,  he  played  the  round  of  all  his 
parts  with  the  addition  of  Shylock  and  Don 
Lewis  (in  Love  makes  a  Man),  and  still  found 
the  Tea  and  the  Diversions  most  followed. 
But  by  this  time  his  pupil's  head  had  been 
a  little  turned,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  no  longer 
conceals  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Foote  should 
pass  his  time  so  exclusively  with  great  people 
while  he  is  himself  in  a  garret.  The  recep- 
tion Foote  enjoyed  both  at  the  Castle  and  at 
the  first  private  tables  is  enlarged  upon  by 
Cooke  also;  but  besides  his  wit  he  had 
other  claims,  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
now  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  Duke's  jovial 
Mr.  Rigby  was  Foote's  old  friend,  and  to  him 
were  rehearsed  the  chief  scenes  of  the  Minor 
before  the  attempt  at  its  representation  was 
made.  It  failed,  as  we  have  said,  and  Foote 
came  over  to  London   in   some  ill-humor; 
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nd  at  the  Bedford  soon  after,  Murphy  saw 
him,  "dashing  away  at  everybody  and  every  - 
thing***  and  so  describes  him  to  Garrick  in  a 
letter  which  hits  off  perhaps  even  something 
of  the  manner  of  his  conversational  ridicule. 
*  Have  you  had  good  success  in  Dublin,  Mr. 
Foot©  ?  *  "  Pooh !  There  was  not  a  shilling 
in  the  country,  except  what  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  I,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  have  brought 
away.  Woodward  is  caterwauling  there, 
and  Barry  like  a  wounded  snake,  and  Mos- 
sop  sprawling  about  hi6  broken  arms  wilh 
the  rising  of  the  lights,  <fec." 

But  his  spirits  returned  with  the  trium- 
phant reception  given  at  the  Hay  market  to 
his  re-written  comedy.  Terrible  and  un- 
sparing was  the  satire  embodied  in  Mrs.  Cole, 
and  not  content  wi'h  giving  the  character 
all  the  force  it  could  derive  from  his  own 
acting,  though  with  it  he  doubled  Mr.  8mirk, 
he  al*o  spoke  an  Epilogue  in  the  character 
of  Whitfield,  whom  he  dressed  at  and  imitat- 
ed to  the  life.  The  instant  success  was  un- 
exampled. After  the  first  night  further  op- 
position was  quelled,  and  it  ran  that  season 
continuously  through  more  than  forty  per- 
formances. "  I  went  two  or  three  nights," 
says  Tate  Wilkinson,  "  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty got  admittance,  the  crowds  to  see  it 
were  so  numerous."  The  season  having 
closed,  it  was  carried  to  Drury-lane,  though 
not  without  a  determined  effort  there  to  in- 
tercept it  by  authority.  "  Did  I  tell  you," 
writes  Walpole  to  Montague,  '•  that  the 
Archbishop"  (Thomas  Seeker  was  then  the 
primate)  "  tried  to  hinder  the  Minor  from 
being  played  at  Drury-lane?  For  once  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  firm,  and  would  only 
let  him  correct  some  passages,  and  even  of 
those  the  Duke  has  restored  some.  Foote 
says  he  will  take  out  a  licence  to  preach 
Tam  Cant  against  Tom  Cant."  An  existing 
letter  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  confirms 
this,  but  shows  that  the  Archbishop  declined 
to  correct  or  alter  any  specific  passages. 
H  His  Grace,"  writes  the  Duke  from  Chats- 
worth  to  Garrick,  "would  have  authorized 
me  to  use  his  name  to  stop  the  Minor,  but  I 

Sot  off  from  it."  Then,  after  stating  that  he 
ad  sent  to  Foote,  through  Mr.  Pelham,  a 
recommendation  to  alter  some  passages  liable 
to  objection,  he  adds,  "  His  Grace  would  not 
point  them  out,  so  I  think  very  little  altera- 
tion may  do.  This  to  yourself:  let  me  hear 
what  has  passed."  The  real  truth  was,  not 
only  that  the  satire  was  generally  felt  to  be 
of  a  kind  that  under  decorous  protest  might 
be  expected  to  do  far  more  good  than  harm, 
but  thai  the  most  dignified  and  decorous  of 


the  "protesters  were  afraid  of  meddling  with 
the  satirist.  When  the  good-natured  Seeker 
was  afterwards  asked  why  he  had  not  taken 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  suggestion  of  alter- 
ing any  passages  he  disapproved,  he  quietly 
replied  that  he  had  no  wish  to  see  an  edition 
of  the  Minor  announced  by  the  author  as 
"  corrected  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Certain  it  is  that  such  friends  of  White- 
field's  as  had  the  courage  to  risk  encounter 
with  Foote  came  off  worsted  from  the  con- 
flict. His  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Author  of 
Remarks  Critical  and  Christian  on  the  Minor 

a   masterpiece   of  controversial  writing, 


is 


which,  if  all  his  other  works  had  perished, 
would  conclusively  have  established  his  wit, 
scholarship,  and  sense,  as  of  the  rarest  or- 
der. Every  line  tells.  Actors  will  find 
nowhere  in  the  language  a  happier  defense 
of  the  stage,  and  all  scholars  may  admire 
the  learning  and  modesty  with  which,  reject- 
ing for  himself  any  comparison  with  Aristop- 
hanes, he  rebukes  the  insolent  ignorance 
which  can  find  only  malice  and  barbarity  in 
such  a  writer  .and  such  an  age.  "That  was 
the  time  when  the  Attic  genius  triumphed  ; 
when  its  liberty  was  pure  and  virtuous ; 
when  a  citizen  would  have  gone  from  a  con- 
ference with  Socrates  to  an  oration  by  De- 
mosthenes, and  have  closed  his  evening  with 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Phaedra  of 
Euripides,  the  moral  scenes  of  Menander,  or 
the  sprightly  comic  muse  of  Aristophanes." 
And  whatever  our  modes  of  life  or  measure 
of  learning,  we  should  read  still,  with  an  in- 
terest practically  appealing  to  us  all,  the  ar- 
gument of  this  admirable  pamphlet  in  favor 
of  public  amusements  and  against  the  zeal 
that  would  abolish  them  on  the  ground  of 
occasional  excess.  "  What  institution,  human 
or  divine,"  asks  Foote,  "  has  not  been  per- 
verted by  bad  men  to  bad  purposes  ?  I  wish 
we  had  not  a  notorious  instance  before  us. 
Men  have  been  drunk  with  wine  :  must  then 
every  vine  be  destroyed  ?  Religion  has  been 
made  a  cloak  for  debauchery  and  fraud: 
must  we  then  extirpate  all  religion  ?  While 
there  are  such  cities  in  the  world  as  London, 
amusements  must  be  found  out,  as  occupa- 
tion for  the  idle,  and  relaxation  for  the  active. 
All  that  sound  policy  can  do  is,  to  take  care 
that  such  only  shall  be  established,  as  ere,  if 
not  useful  in  their  tendency,  at  least  harm- 
less in  their  consequence."  He  then  retorts 
upon  his  assailant  for  calling  the  Minor  a 
farce,  and  vindicates  it  from  the  contemptuous 
designation.  Comedy  he  defines  to  be  an 
exact  representation  of  the  peculiar  manners 
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of  that  people  among  whom  it  happens  to 
be  performed ;  and  he  declares  its  province 
to  be  to  punish  folly  as  the  state  punishes 
crime,  by  making  its  faithful  ridicule  of  par- 
ticular offenders  an  example  to  the  entire 
community.  This,  he  continues,  he  had 
aimed  at  in  the  Minor;  and  believing  its 
characters  to  be  not  strained  above  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,  nor  the  treatment  of  them 
unsuitable  or  inconsistent,  "  it  is  not,"  he 
adds,  "  the  extent,  but  the  objects  of  a  piece, 
that  must  establish  its  title :  a  poem  of  one 
act  may  prove  an  excellent  comedy,  and  a 
play  of  five  a  most  execrable  farce." 

Foote  was  thoroughly  justified  in  thus 
manfully  speaking  of  his  work.  Its  three 
acts  are  worth  almost  any  five  we  know. 
Overflowing  with  wit  and  good  writing,  there 
is  also  a  serious  and  pathetic  interest  in  them, 
as  Holcroft  found  when  they  supplied  him 
with  his  plot  for  the  Deserted  Daughter; 
and  there  is  character  in  such  wonderful 
variety,  that  Sheridan  was  able  to  carry 
quietly  off  from  it  (a  liberty  he  often  took 
with  Foote)  what  was  never  missed  in  its 
abundance.  For  who,  notwithstanding  dif- 
ferences of  appearance  and  race,  can  fail  to 
see  hints  of  Little  Moses  and  his  friend  Pre- 
mium in  little  Transfer  the  broker,  whom 
you  may  know  in  a  minute  by  his  shamble, 
his  withered  face,  his  bit  of  purple  nose,  his 
cautionary  stammer,  and  sleek,  silver  head  ? 
He  will  dine  and  sup  to  any  extent  with  you, 
and  after  all  not  lend  you  a  stiver.  But  he 
has  a  friend  that  can  lend,  "a  hard  man, 
Master  Loader,"  an  unconscionable  dog, 
wanting  so  much  for  interest,  and  so  much 
for  premium,  and  so  much  for  insuring  your 
life,  and  so  much  for  risk  ;  and  when  all's  done 
you  must  take  part  of  the  money  in  money's 
worth.  And  besides  litte  Transfer,  there  is 
the  brisk  Mr.  Smiik,  successor  to  that  truly 
great  man  Mr.  Prig,  introduced  into  Taste 
("  I  remember  they  took  him  off  at  the  play- 
house some  time  ago  ;  pleasant  but  wrong.* 
Public  characters  should  not  be  sported 
with — they  are  sacred,")  whom  the  Duchess 
of  Dupe  and  all  the  great  people  so  condes- 
cendingly encouraged  on  his  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  fill  the  place  of  his  jewel  of  a 
predecessor.  "  Her  Grace  indeed  gave  me 
great  encouragement.  I  overheard  her  whis- 
per to  Lady  Dy,  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Smirk 


•  Foote,  as  we  have  said,  played  Smirk  as  well 
as  Mr*.  Cole,  and  Lord  Holland  used  to  say  that, 
according  to  the  report  of  those  who  heard  it, 
nothing  could  equal  the  whimsical  humor  with 
which  tie  gave  these  words.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
pointing  the  comment  on  his  own  life. 


does  it  very  well.  Very  well,  indeed,  Mr. 
Smirk,  addressing  herself  to  me."  Excel- 
lently worthy  of  mention,  too,  is  Mr*  Shift  \ 
the  mimic,  who  was  indebted  for  his  rise  in 
life  to  a  greater  mimic,  a  whimsical  man  who 
took  him  into  his  service,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  till,  thinking  himself  nearly  equal 
to  his  master,  be  made  him  one  of  his  own 
bows  and  set  up  for  himself.  Foote  design- 
ed this  for  a  laugh  at  Tate  Wilkinson,  who 
just  before  had  set  up  for  himself  atjQo^ent 
Garden  on  an  engagement  expressly  to 
imitate  him ;  and  in  Shift's  querulous  com- 
plaining of  the  insufficiency  of  his  rewards, 
Foote's  keen  knowledge  of  character  already 
anticipated  by  some  half-century  or  so  the 
old  man's  revelations  of  himself.  "And  what 
shall  I  get  for  my  pains  ?  Tfce  old  fellow 
here  talks  of  making  me  easy  for  life.  Easy  ? 
And  what  does  he  mean  by  easy  ?  He'll 
make  me  an  exciseman,  I  suppose,  and  so, 
with  an  ink-horn  at  my  button  hole,  and  a 
taper  switch  in  my  hand,  I  shall  run  about 
gauging  of  beer- barrels.  No,  that  will  never 
do."  Alas  that  precisely  what  never  would 
have  done  for  Mr.  Shift,  had  to  do,  some- 
thing less  than  thirty  years  later,  for  the 
greatest  poet  of  that  century  ! 

To  depict  the  present  life  of  the  time,  to 
catch  the  living  manners  as  they  rose,  was 
the  uniform  aim  in  all  these  various  charac- 
ters, for  in  what  thus  might  be  called  local 
or  temporary  we  have  seen  that  Foote  held 
the  entertainment  and  uses  of  Comedy  to 
consist ;  and  though  he  did  not  always  see 
quite  clearly  enough  the  distinction  between 
a  portrait  of  which  you  must  know  the  fea- 
tures before  you  are  interested  in  the  like- 
ness, and  one  of  which  the  features  at  once 
reveal  their  affinity  to  what  constitutes  our 
interest  in  the  whole  family  of  man,  it  is  yet 
surprising  with  what  skill  he  can  sketch  gen- 
eral characteristics  in  particular  forms,  and 
show  you  the  passing  society  and  manners  of 
a  period  in  seeming  simply  to  fix  upon  his  can- 
vas one  or  two  of  its  isolated  figures.  No- 
thing in  this  respect  can  be  more  admirable 
or  true  than  the  family  of  the  Wealthys  in 
this  little  comedy.  You  look  at  them  as  you 
would  at  a  picture  by  Hogarth. 

It  was  natural  that  after  the  Minor  Foote 
should  take  higher  rank  as  a  writer,  as  well 
as  a  position  of  greater  influence  with  the 
public,  and  by  this  Murphy  did  his  best  to 
profit  in  the  following  year  by  inducing  him 
to  become  joint- manager  with  himself  for  a 
summer  season  at  Drury-lane,  where  the 
principal  incidents  were  his  production  of  the 
Liar,  and,  by  way  of  a  civil  service  to  some 
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of  his  fashionable  friends,  his  consenting  to 
play  for  a  fine  and  very  fastidious  gentleman, 
son  of  the  great  Bentley,  a  comedy  called  the 
Wishes,  only  noticeable  now  for  the  vast  fuss 
that  was  made  about  it.   There  was  a  sort  of 
private  rehearsal  of  it  at  Bubb  Dodington's 
grand  villa  on  the  Thames,  which  Foote  super- 
intended, and  where  the  Parnassus  was  compos- 
ed of  Bubb  himself,  the  two  Chief  Justices,  the 
author,  his  nephew  Richard  Cumberland,  and 
Lord  Bute ;  on  which  occasion,  apparently 
Opt  A  little  to  Foote's  amazement,  the  author 
produced  a  most  prodigious  prologue,  wherein 
the  flattery  of  the  young  king  and  his  favor- 
ite so  egregiously  transcended  all  safe  bounds, 
that  not  even  the  favorite's  presence  prevent- 
ed Foote's  quiet  remark,  This  is  too  strong. 
Horace  Walpole,  a  great  friend  of  Bentley *s, 
describes  the  scene.     "The  prologue  con- 
cludes with  Young  Augustus,  and  how  much 
he  excels  the  ancient  one  by  the  choice  of 
his  friends.     Foote  refused  to  act  this  pro- 
logue, and  said  it  was  too  strong.     Indeed, 
said  Augustus's  friend,  /  think  it  is." 

Another   description  of  what  passed  we 
have  from  Richard  Cumberland,  who,  after  a 
laughable  detail  of  Bubb's  lace,  fatness,  gran- 
deur, and  absurdity,  says  he   saw  Foote's 
wicked  wit  indulging  itself  at  the  expense  of 
his  entertainers  all  the  evening,  as  he  after- 
wards indulged  the  public  in  the  Patron.  In 
this  excellent  comedy  he  had  indeed  turned 
to  admirable  use  the  experience  thus  acquired 
of  what  he  called  the  ignorance  of  pretenders 
to  learning  and  the  parade  and  vanity  of 
their  affected  protectors.     He  thought  it  the 
best  he  had  written  up  to  the  time  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  undoubtedly  it  belongs,  with  the 
Minor,  to  the  higher  order  of  his   pieces. 
Its   leading   notion,  that   to    patronize  bud 
poets  is  to  the  full  as  pernicious  as  to  neglect 
good  ones,  is  happily  expressed  in  its  hero, 
Sir  Thomas  Lofty,  who,  also  the  hero  of  6fty 
dedications,  is  yet  a  tedious,  insipid,  insuffer- 
able  coxcomb,  and,   without  genius,  judg- 
ment, or  generosity,  has  been  set  up  for  his 
wealth    alone,   by   underling  bards   that  he 
feeds  and  broken  booksellers  that  he  bribes, 
as  a  sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  muse's  friend, 
himself  a  muse.     The  plot  chiefly  turns  on 
Sir  Thomas's  having  secretly  written  a  play, 
the  entire  credit  of  the  authorship  whereof, 
with  all  its  chances  of  success  or  damnation, 
he  presents  to  an  enthusiastic  young  friend. 
As  the  young  gentleman's  the  play  is  accor- 
dingly produced,  and  damned ;  whereupon 
8ir  Thomas,  with  more  than  the  unruffled 
temper  and  equability  of  a  Sir  Fretful,  en- 
courages his  friend  under  the  disaster  which 


he  effects  to  consider  wholly  his.  The  pub* 
lie  are  blockheads ;  a  tasteless,  stupid,  igno- 
rant tribe ;  a  man  of  genius  deserves  to  be 
damned  who  writes  any  thing  for  them  ;  but 
courage,  dear  Dick,  the  principals  will  give  uou 
what  the  people  refuse ;  the  closet,  the  critics, 
the  real  judges,  will  do  you  that  justice  the 
stage  has  denied.  Print  your  play — " My  play! 
Zounds,  Sir,  'tis  your  own  !"  (<  Speak  lower, 
dear  Dick ;  be  moderate,  my  good,  dear  lad!" 

All  the  details  of  this  comedy  are  equally 
rich  and  effective.  In  the  entire  acting 
drama  we  do  not  know  a  succession  of  more 
telling  points  for  a  true  actor  than  the  three 
scenes  that  deal  with  the  failure  of  the  play : 
the  first,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  receives,  act  by 
act,  the  account  of  its  cold  reception  and 
gradual  damnation,  from  his  footman,  his 
coachman,  and  his  tailor,  whom  he  had  sta- 
tioned in  the  theatre  to  witness  it ;  the  second, 
in  which  a  chorus  of  egregious  flatterers  who 
had  most  fulsomely  praised  his  trashy  epi- 
grams as  extravagantly  to  his  faee  abuse  his 
luckless  comedy  in  the  same  hope  of  currying 
flavor  with  him ;  and  the  third,  in  which  his 
agony  of  fear  under  the  threat *of  exposure 
compels  him  at  last  to  purchase  silence  from 
Dick  by  the  bribe  of  his  niece's  hand.  Com- 
pared with  these,  even  Sheridan's  Sir  Fretful 
is  weak ;  and  Foote  himself  not  only  acted 
the  part  every  night,  but  also  a  characteristic 
little  sketch  of  an  irascible  West  Indian,  Sir 
Peter  Pepperpot,  which  he  had  brought  in 
for  the  mere  sake  of  an  individual  portraiture 
it  enabled  him  to  give. 

We  cannot  stop  to  do  justice  to  the  bitter 
sarcasm  with  which  the  underling  bards  and 
broken  booksellers  spawned  from  such  pat- 
ronage as  Lofty 's  are  also  handled,  but  the 
extraordinary  frequency  with  which  Foote 
introduces  matter  of  this  kind  into  his  come- 
dies leaves  us  at  least  not  doubtful  of  the 
view  he  took  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  li- 
terature and  publishing  in  his  day;  and,  we 
may  add,  the  distinction  he  is  careful  to  mark 
between  the  hack  and  the  gentleman  in 
authorship,  he  more  rarely  recognizes  in  the 
bookselling  branch  of  the  trade.  Only  a 
couple  of  summers  before  the  Patron  was 
ccted  he  had  introduced  into  bis  Orators, 
from  which  the  threat  of  an  oak-stick  was 
alone  thought  to  have  saved  Johnson,  a  pub- 
lisher and  printer  of  much  consideration  and 
dignity  ;  an  alderman  in  Ireland,  and  though 
with  but  one  leg  a  pompous  person  every- 
where; who  had  corresponded  with  Swift, 
who  still  corresponded  with  Chesterfield, 
who  was  understood  to  have  advised  privately 
sundry  Lords  Lieutenant,  and  who  had  a 
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Journal  of  his  own  through  which  he  contin- 
ued to  give  advice  publicly  to  Lords  and 
Commoners  in  both  kingdoms  ;  whose  nume- 
rous foibles  bad  mightily  amused  Foote  in 
airhis  visits  to  Dublin,  and  who  on  a  recent 
visit  to  London  had  shown  them  off  in  such 
flourishing  exuberance,  that  the  temptation 
to  put  him  in  a  farce  was  no  longer  resistible. 
Yet  opinions  differ  still  as  to  George  Faulk- 
ner, and  one  cannot  quite  make  out  whether 
or  not  his  self-satisfied  and  sleek  exterior 
covered  anything  that  fairly  provoked  and 
justified  satire.  Cooke  says  that  his  pecu- 
liarities were  but  trifling,  and  his  manners  un- 
offending ;  on  the  other  hand,  Cumberland 
says  that  so  extravagant  were  they,  and  such 
his  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism  and  daring 
contempt  of  absurdity,  that  they  fairly  out- 
faced even  Foote's  imitation,  and  set  carica- 
ture at  defiance.  This" also  is  borne  out  by 
what  Isaac  Reed  remarks  of  his  ludicrous 
affectation  of  wit  and  fine  society,  And  his 
perpetual  boastings,  in  the  teeth  of  every  dis- 
advantage! of  age,  person,  address,  and  his 
deficient  leg,  of  lavish  favors  from  the  fair 
sex  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  we  think,  es- 
pecially since  Lord  Mahon's  publication  of 
suppressed  passages  in  the  letters,  that  what 
in  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been  taken  for  an 
honest  admiration  of  his  sense,  was  after  all 
but  a  humorous  liking  for  his  absurdity.  He 
makes  him  his  pleasant  butt,  and  is  always 
laughing  in  his  face,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
grave  reception  of  it. 

But  granting  so  much,  the  mere  corporal 
infirmity  should  have  restrained  the  mimicry 
of  Foote,  who  now  bodily  transferred  to  the 
Hay  market,  wooden  leg  and  all,  Alderman 
George  Faulkner  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Peter 
Paragraph.  That  he  had  thus  selected  for 
derision  a  man  with  such  defect,  the  satirist 
too  soon  had  cause  to  lament ;  but  for  the 
rest  we  fear  we  must  even  say  with  Mr. 
Smirk  that  it  is  pleasant  if  wrong,  and  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  wonder  that  Foote's  Peter, 
a  caricature  of  a  caricature,  should  largely 
have  attracted  crowds  to  laugh  at  him. 
Hardly  had  the  Orator  it  exhibited  Mr.  Para- 
graph, however,  when  Lord  Chesterfield  has- 
tened to  tell  George  Faulkner  that  Mr.  Foote, 
who  he  believed  had  been  one  of  George's 
symposion  in  London,  was  "  taking  him  off" 
in  his  new  farce,  and  hadn't  he  better  bring 
an  action  against  him  ?  Cor,  says  his  Lord- 
ship, with  the  humor  he  always  passed  off 
upon  Faulkner  for  gravity,  though  scribere 
est  agere  was  looked  upon  as  too  hard  in  the 
case  of  Algernon  Sydney,  yet  my  Lord  Coke 
in  his  incomparable  Notes  upou  Littleton, 


my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales  in  bis  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  my  Lord  Vaughan,  Salkeld,  and 
in  short  all  the  greatest  men  of  the  law,  do, 
with  their  usual  perspicuity  and  precision, 
lay  it  down  for  law  that  agere  est  agere  ;  and 
this  being  exactly  Mr.  Foote's  case,  he  shall 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  receive  any  orders 
in  the  affair,  for  retaining  counsel,  filing  a 
bill  of  Faulkner  versus  Foote,  or  bringing  a 
common  action  upon  the  case  Nothing  can 
be  greater  fun  than  the  letter,  all  through; 
and  the  mischievous  old  wit  must  have  been 
amaxed  indeed  when  his  advice  was  taken 
seriously,  when  the  case  of  Faulkner  v.  Foote 
did  actually  appear  in  the  Dublin  law-courts, 
and  Faulkner  absolutely  triumphed  in  a  ver- 
dict, though  he  obtained  but  nominal  dama- 
ges. However,  he  got  himself  compared  to 
the  Greek  philosopher  whom  the  Greek  wit 
ridiculed,  which  was  a  feather  in  his  cap ; 
and  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  first  to 
last,  by  printing  and  selling  large  numbers 
not  only  of  the  original  libel,  but  of  the  coun- 
sel's speeches  at  the  trial,  and  he  received 
congratulations  from  Lord  Chesterfield  for  a 
victory  which  the  divine  Socrates  had  not  in- 
fluence enough  to  obtain  at  Athens  over 
Aristophanes,  nor  the  Great  Pompey  at  Rome 
over  the  actor  who  had  the  insolence  to  abuse 
him  :  though,  to  be  sure,  the  post  of  the  very 
next  day  took  a  letter,  only  recently  publish- 
ed, from  the  old  peer  to  the  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford,  rejoicing  at  George  having  made  his 
enemy  his  footstool,  but  professing  amaze- 
ment that  their  philosophical  friend  should 
not  have  practised  a  noble  contempt,  instead 
of  being  so  irascible  as  to  go  to  law  ! 

"  Fear  of  Foote"  had  suppressed  this  pas- 
sage when  the  letters  to  the  Bishop  were  pub- 
lished, and  it  was  a  feeling,  prevalent  through 
pociety,  not  even  temporarily  abated  by 
Faulkner's  unexpected  legal  success.  Oppor- 
tunity and  leisure  for  reflection,  doubtless  for 
unavoidable  reproach,  were  soon  perforce  to 
visit  him  ;  but  his  position  was  never  so 
strong,  his  influence  never  so  much  dreaded, 
as  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dublin  jury  against 
him.  A  couple  of  months  later,  he  put  jury, 
counsel,  judge,  and  all  into  a  comic  scene, 
and  played  it  at  the  Haymarket ;  and  in  the 
same  summer  he  gibbeted  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, ex-premier  of  England,  by  the  side  of 
Justice  Lamb,  fish -salesman  and  ex- militia- 
major  of  Acton,  in  Matthew  Mug  and  Major 
Sturgeon  of  the  glorious  Mayor  of  Garrett. 
Who  has  not  enjoyed  this  farce  more  than 
half  the  comedies  he  has  seen  ? 

Its  writer  now  stood  at  the  highest  point 
of  his  worldly  fortune.   It  seemed  impossible 
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that  in  the  career  he  had  chosen  ihere  could 
open  to  him  anything  beyond  it.    Never  had 
such  splendid  seasons  rewarded  him  at  the 
Hay  market  as  those  in  which  the  Patron  and 
the  Mayor  of  Garrett  were  produced,  and 
never  did  his  persona]  position  appear  more 
enviable.     In   Paris  the  preceding  year  he 
had  been  not  the  least  prominent  figure  in 
the  group   of  celebrated   Englishmen   who 
thronged  there  at  the  declaration  of  peace ; 
on  his  return  his  popularity  with  various  clas- 
ses of  his  countrymen  could  hardly  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  and  in  the  company  of  men  of  high 
rank  and  superior  fortune,  says  the  elder  Col- 
man,  he  preserved  always  an  easy  and  noble 
independence.     He  had  now  enlarged  both 
his  town  and  his  country  house,  be  drove  as 
good  horses  as  any  in  the  Mall,  his  dinners 
and  wines  were  famous,  and  he  had  lately 
spent  fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  a  service  of 
plate,  which  he  justified  by  remarking  truly 
enough  that  the  money  was  more  likely  to 
continue  with  him  in  that  form  than  in  one 
he  could  more  conveniently  melt  down.  Per- 
haps no  man's  celebrity  took*  so  familiar  as 
well  as  wide  a  range.  The  very  boys  at  Eton 
ha(r*Jiim  down  to  show  him  about  the  col- 
lege, and  their  Captain  asked  him  by  way  of 
reward  to  repeat  to  them  the  best  of  his  say- 
ings.*    It  is  to  his  credit  to  add  that  he  al- 
ways remembered  literature  as  his  calling, 
and  that  its  place  should  be  first  in  his  re- 
gard.    One  night  of  the  run  of  the  Minor, 
when  peers  had  been  sent  away  from  the 
overcrowded  theatre,  he  put  himself  to  grave 
inconvenience  that  he  might  get  Gray  and 
Mason  into  a  side-box ;  when  a  flippant  fine 
lady  of  his  theatre  complained  of  the  hum- 
drum man   Doctor  Goldsmith  was   in    the 
green-room  compared    with   the   figure   he 
made  in  his  poetry,  he  explained  to  her  with 
delicate  wit  that  the  reason  of  it  was  that  the 
Muses  were  better  companions  than  the  Play- 
ers; yet   at  the  same  time,  at  his  dinners, 
Cooke  tells  us,  where  his  guests  of  rank  and 
fashion  were  sure  always  to  find  themselves 
among  writers  and  actors,  he  never  busied 

•  Mr.  Selwyn  mentioned  that  Foote,  having  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  Eton  boys,  in  show- 
ing bim  about  the  College,  collected  them  round 
him  in  the  quadrangle,  and  said,  "Now,  young 
'gentlemen,  what  can  I  do  for  you  to  show  you  how 
mueh  I  am  obliged  to  you?"  "  Tell  ua,  Mr.  Foote," 
said  the  leader,  "  the  best  thing  you  ever  said." 
tt Why,"  says  Foote,  *  I  once  saw  a  little  black- 
guard imp  of  a  chimney-sweeper  mounted  on  a 
noble  steed,  prancing  and  curvetting  in  all  the 
pride  and  magnificence  of  nature, — There,  said  I, 
goesWarbnrton  on  Shakespeare."— Diary  of  a  Lover 
of  Literature,  by  Thomas  Green.     • 


himself  less  for  the  comfort  of  a  poor  player 
than  for  the  entertainment  of  a  royal  high- 
ness. Gilly  Williams  describes  at  this  very 
time  the  return  of  the  King's  brother  from 
the  continent.  "  The  Duke  of  York  on  his 
arrival  went  first  to  his  mother,  then  to  his 
Majesty,  and  directly  from  them  to  Mr. 
Foote."" 

Better  for  Mr.  Foote  that  he  had  not  gone 
to  him,  for  together  they  afterwards  went  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  Mexborough's,  and  here,  in 
hunting,  he  rode  a  too  spirited  horse,,  was 
thrown,  and  received  so  severe  a  hurt  that 
his  left  leg  had  to  be  amputated.    The  story 
went  that  he  had  his  jest  nevertheless,  even 
under  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  ;  but  his  let- 
ters to  Garrick  tell  a  different  tale.    He  feels 
in  all  its  bitterness  the  calamity  that  has  fal- 
len upon  him,  the  blow  which  has  struck  him 
in  that  height  of  his  prosperity.    It  is  several 
weeks  after  the  accident,  yet  he  is  still  at 
Cannon-park,  and,   noth  with  standing   some 
flattery   of  appearances,  looking   upon    his 
hold  in  life  to  depend  on  a  very  slender  te- 
nure. Yet  he  can  rejoice  to  hear  of  his  friends 
success  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  which 
Lady  Stanhope  had  told  him  of  the  night  be- 
fore, and  one  can  see  that  his  heart  is  touch- 
ed with  a  gratitude  to  Garrick  which  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  give  adequate  expression  to. 
He  falls  to  praising  his  wife,  and  says  from 
what  he  has  seen,  and  all  he  has  heard,  Gar- 
rick will  have  more  to  regret  when  either  of 
them  dies  than   any  m*n  in  the  kingdom. 
And  then  poor  fellow,  he  fears  he  has  ex- 
plained himself  imperfectly.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  expression  be  clear  in  the  last 
period  but  one,  but  I  mean  your  separation, 
whichever   occasions  it — but  in    truth,"  he 
adds,   "  I  am  very   weak,  in  pain,  and  can 
procure  no  sleep  but  by  the  aid  of  opiates. 
Oh  !  it  is  incredible  all  that  I  have  suffered." 
Yet  he  hopes  he  may  still  be  spared  to  ex- 
press in  person  some  part  of  his  thankfulness 
to  dear  Mr.  Garrick  for  all  his  attention  and 
goodness. 

While  these  letters  thus  display  the  real 
kindness  of  heart  that  existed  between  these 
celebrated  men,  old  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
telling  Faulkner  with  eager  satisfaction  that 
Heaven  had  avenged  his  cause  by  punishing 
his  adversary  in  the  part  offending.  The 
same  thought  had  of  course  occurred  to  the 
satirist  himself.  "  Now  I  shall  take  off  old 
Faulkner  indeed  to  the  life !"  was  the  first 
remark  he  made  when  what  he  had  to  suffer 
was  announced  to  him. 

Such  compensation  for  the  suffering  as  the 
Duke  of  York's  influence  with  his  brother 
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could  obtain  awaited  him  when  be  left  bis 
siel-room.  The  King  had  granted  exclu- 
sively to  him  for  life,  at  the  Duke's  instance,  a 
royal  patent  for  performances  at  the  Hay- 
market  from  the  14th  of  May  to  the  14th  of 
September  in  every  year.  It  enabled  him  to 
do  what  he  had  long  desired.  He  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  the  theatre,  erected  a  hand- 
some new  front  to  it,  and  opened  it,  a  ye ^r 
and  a  half  after  his  accident,  in  May,  1767, 
with  a  Prelude  of  infinite  humor  and  wit,  and 
with  cheerfulness  to  all  seeming  undiminish- 
ed. He  played  during  the  season,  too,  seve- 
ral of  his  favorite  parts,  as  well  as  that  capi- 
tal tragedy  for  warm  weather  which  reached 
him  anonymously  from  Dodsley's  shop  with 
the  title  of  The  Tailors.  Yet  it  took  no  very 
piercing  glance  to  discover  the  change  the 
man  had  undergone.  With  all  his  high  comic 
humor,  says  an  actor  who  watched  him 
nightly,  one  could  not  help  pitying  him  as  he 
stood  upon  his  one  leg,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  while  his  servant  was  putting  on  bis 
stage  false  leg,  with  shoe  and. stocking,  and 
fastening  it  to  the  stump : — he  looked  very 
sorrowful: — but,  instantly  resuming  all  his 
fun  and  mirth,  he  hobbled  forward,  entered 
the  scene,  and  gave  the  audience  what  they 
expected,  their  plenty 'of  laugh  and  delight. 

And  without  intermission  he  supplied  this, 
replenished  yearly  from  his  own  stores  of  in- 
vention, until  1776.  There  are  few  such  ex- 
amples on  record.  Nine  original  dramas,  of 
which  eight  were  three-act  comedies,  formed 
the  produce  of  his  literary  labor  in  the  same 
number  of  years,  interrupted  as  these  were 
by  visits  to  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,. and  occu- 
pied as  they  always  were  with  the  anxieties 
of  management,  with  the  toil  of  acting  almost 
every  other  night,  and  with  many  intervals 
of  sickness  and  pain,  of  which  they  bear  no 
trace.  In  character  they  are  to  the  full  as 
admirable  as  any  we  have  described,  in  wit 
as  lively,  as  hasty  in  the  management  of  plot, 
but  as  prompt  and  pointed  in  their  keen  and 
rapid  satire,  and  with  all  the  perfection  of 
unsuperfluous  dialogue,  the  natural  minu'iae 
of  expression,  the  quick  clear  talk  of  reil  life, 
in  which  we  hold  Foote's  writings  to  b»3  in- 
comparable. Among  them  were  the  Devil 
on  Two  Sticks,  the  Lame  Lover,  the  Maid  of 
Bath,  the  Nabob,  the  Bankrupt,  the  Cozeners, 
and  the  Capuchin. 

Not  the  least  successful  was  that  with 
which  he  resume  J  his  pen,  the  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks,  in  which,  too,  the  satire  whs  unusually 
genial.  It  was  fair  game  to  laugh  as  be  did, 
and  as  Moliere  had  already  done,  at  the  dis- 
putes and  malpractices  of  doctors  ;  to  make 


fun  of  even  the  good  Doctor  Brocklesby's 
eagerness  for  high-seasoned  political  news; 
and  to  hit  at  Mrs.  Macaulay  through  her 
disciple  Mrs.  Margaret  Maxwell,  who  threat- 
ens to  niche  her  brother  into  the  great  re- 
publican history  of  the  day,  wherein  she  pro- 
mises him,  though  perhaps  too  late  for  the 
historical  text,  that  he  shall  be  soundly 
swinged  in  the  marginal  notes.  His  last 
comedy  before  his  illness  was  the  Commis- 
sary, also  partly  borrowed  from  Moliere,  but 
in  which  he  had  indulged  a  bitterness  of  per- 
sonal ridicule  against  Doctor  Arne  which 
makes  the  contrast  of  this  more  striking.  One 
hears  with  no  surprise  that  every  one  took  it 
good-humoredly;  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  sat 
side  by  side  with  Horace  Walpole  when, 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  places  for 
himself,  he  was  fa;n  to  be  content  with  ad- 
mittance to  his  niece  Cholmondely's  box ; 
and  that  from  another  full-length  figure  in 
the  piece,  Sir  Willfam  Browne  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  Foote  received  pleasant  inti- 
mation that  his  portrait  was  inexact  in  only 
one  particular,  and  as  he  had  omitted  the 
President's  muff  he  begged  to  forward%his 
own.  Zoflany,  who  had  already  painted  a 
fine  Major  Sturgeon,  produced  one  of  his 
masterpieces  in  a  scene  of  this  play.  Foote 
bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Carlisle. 

The  Lame  Lover  followed,  and  was  not  in- 
ferior in  wit,  in  success,  or  in  the  propriety 
of  its  satire.  In  Sir  Luke  Limp  he  1  tughed 
at  Prince  Booth  by,  so  called  for  his  love  of 
rank,whose  mother,  believed  him  to  have  been 
Fielding's  Sophia  Western,  was  one  of  his 
own  greatest  admirers;  and  it  was  here  he 
put  wnat  cheerful  face  he  could  on  his  mis- 
fortune, represent? d  his  own  stump  as  he  had 
represented  Faulkner'*,  and  played  off  a 
grand  battery  against  the  law.*  Less  allow- 
able was  the  sitire  of  the  Maid  of  Bath  in 

*  Foute's  jukes  against  attorneys  would  fill  a 
volume,  but  apace  may  be  spared  for  the  grave  com- 
munication he  made  to  a  simple  country  farmer  who 
had  ju«t  buried  a  rich  relation,  an  attorney,  and  who 
waft  complaining  to  him  of  the  very  great  expenses 
of  a  country  funeral,  in  respect  to  carriage*,  hat- 
bands, scarves,  Ac.  "  Why,  do  you  bury  attorneys 
here ?''  asked  Foote.  "Yes,  to  be  sure  we  do:  how 
else?"  "  Oh  I  we  never  do  that  in  London."  "  No!" 
said  the  other,  much  surprised  ;  "how  do  you 
manage f"  "Why,  when  the  patient  happens  to 
die,  we  lay  him  out  in  a  room  over  night  by  him- 
self, lock  the  door,  throw  open  the  sash,  and  in  the 
morning  he  is  entirely  off.  "  Indeed  1"  said  the 
other,  in  amazement,  "what  becomes  of  bimt" 
"  Why,  that  we  cannot  exactly  tell ;  all  we  know 
is,  there's  a  stroma  tmell  of  brimstone  in  the  room 
the  next  morning." 
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idicule  of  the  raiser  Long  (Miss  Tylney's 
tf  r.  Long),  and  his  alleged  conduct  to  Miss 
jinley.  For  though  Mr.  Moore's  account  of 
he  affair  is  upon  the  face  of  it  ridiculous, 
ad  it  is  understood  that  the  reparation  made 
ras  greatly  induced  by  Foote's  exposure, 
rhich  Garrick  would  surely  not  have  coun- 
enAnced  by  a  prologue  if  he  had  not  known 
i  in  no  small  degree  provoked,*  the  subject 
ras  of  too  private  a  nature  for  this  kind  of 
mblic  handling,  and  the  piece  illustrates 
lothing  now  so  forcibly  as  the  grave  mistake 
to  writer  too  often  made  in  giving  such  di- 
ection  to  his  wit. 

Next  came  the  Nabob,  and  who  needs  to 
leecribe  bim  after  Mr.  Macaulay's  sketch, 
lmsolute,  ungenerous,  tyrannical,  ashamed  of 
he  humble  friends  of  his  youth,  hating  the 
iristocracy  yet  childishly  eager  to  be  num- 
>ered  amongst  them,  squandering  his  wealth 
>n  panders  and  flatterers,  tricking  out  his 
chairmen  with  the  most  cosily  hot-house 
lowers,  and  astounding  the  ignorant  with 
argon  about  rupees,  lacs,  and  jaghires  ? 
dost  deservedly  did  this  comedy  attract 
:rowds  to  the  Haymarket,  and  among  them 
Nabobs  themselves  not  a  few.  Indeed  a  plea- 
lant  story  is  told  of  two  Fast  Indians  of  high 
ank  and  influence  calling  in  Suffolk  street  to 
ihastiae  the  author  of  the  satire  and  staying 
here  to  dine  and  make  merry  with  him. 
2ach  cries  "  that's  not  levell'd  at  me  !"  It  is 
certain  that  two  persons  were  supposed  to 
>e  chiefly  aimed  at,  Sir  Matthew  White  and 
General  Smith,  the  latter  being,  like  Foote's 
Jir  Matthew  Mite,  the  son  of  a  cheesemonger, 
rod  the  Suffolk-street  story  appears  to  be 
sonfirmed  by  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  of 
George  Garrick's  to  his  brother  written  after 
he  comedy  was  played,  in  which  he  men 
ions  it  as  an  extraordinary  fact  that  Foote 
fas  going  to  dine  with  General  Smith  at  Sir 
Hatthew  White's,  and  likewise  lie  all  night 
here,  and  this  by  strong  invitation.  "  Foote 
s  afraid"  he  adds,  "  that  they  will  put  him  in 
he  coalhole." 

The  assault  upon  sentimental  comedy  in 
us  celebrated  Puppet-show  succeeded  the 
Nabob ;  but  the  piece  written  for  the  pup- 


*  Richard  Cumberland  and  Garrick  visited  him 
ogether  on  the  eve  of  the  production  of  this 
iotnedy,  walked  with  him  in  his  garden,  heard  him 
ead  some  of  its  roughly-sketched  scenes,  enjoyed  a 
pod  dinner  with  him,  to  which  he  had  pressed  them 
©  stay,  and  had  superlative  wine.  Foote  lived  at  this 
anae  at  Parson's  Green,  where  Theodore  Hook 
forwards  lived;  but  the  country  house  he  was 
nost  partial  to,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  was  at  North  End. 


pets,  Piety  in  Pattens,  of  which  you  were  to 
learn  by  the  moral  how  maidens  of  low  de- 
gree might  become  rich  from  the  mere  effects 
of  morality  and  virtue,  and  by  the  literature 
how  thoughts  the  most  common-place  might 
be  concealed  under  cover  of  words  the  most 
highflown,  was  never  printed.  All  that  re- 
mains of  it  is  a  lively  exordium  spoken  by 
Foote  himself,  lavish  of  learning  and  plea- 
santry, and  in  which,  among  other  things, 
there  is  a  laugh  at  Garrick  for  his  Stratford 
Jubilee.  For  this  affair  unhappily  had 
brought  a  coolness  again  between  the  friends. 
Garrick's  stewards,  and  wands,  and  mulberry 
medallions,  and  white- topped  gloves,  and 
fire-works  that  would  not  go  off,  and  rain  and 
dirt  draggled  masquerading,  and  above  all 
William  Whiteheads  silly  lines  to  him — 

A  nation's  taste  depends  on  yon, 
Perhaps  a  nation's  virtue  too— 

so  utterly  overthrew  the  wit's  patience  that 
he  proposed  to  have  a  pasteboard  imitation,* 
and  to  cap  the  couplet  with  "  Cock-a- doodle- 
do  !"  But  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  interposed, 
and  unexpectedly  at  his  door  the  two  mana- 
gers met.  It  was  the  genial  dinner-hour,  and 
as  they  alighted  from  their  chariots  significant 
looks  were  exchanged.  Garrick  broke  the 
silence.  "  What  is  it,  war  or  peace  ?"  "  Oh, 
peace  by  all  means !"  said  Foote,  with  frank 
good  will.     And  he  kept  his  word. 

The  laugh  in  the  Puppet-show  exordium 
was  good-natured,  the  interchange  of  hospi- 
talities between  Hampton  and  North-End  was 
resumed,  and  each  became  agram  the  other's 
affectionate  servant.  A  dinner  is  proposed 
by  Foote,  at  which  the  guests  are  to  be 
common  friends,  and  to  the  invitation  Garrick 
pleasantly  responds  that,  whether  himself  in- 
clined to  North-End  or  not,  a  small  attention 
to  his  honor  would  have  to  take  him,  as  Mrs. 
Garrick  was  resolved,  in  case  of  any  prudery 
on  his  part,  to  go  alone.  Nor  doe3  Foote  s 
gallantry  fail  him  in  return.  We  have  before 
us  an  unpublished  letter  f  in  which  he  de- 

•  "  Pray,  Sir,  are  your  puppets  to  be  as  large  as 
life!"  asked  a  lady  of  fashion.  "  Oh  dear,  Mtdam, 
no,"  replied  Foote;  ,4  not  much  above  the  eiz*  of 
Garrick."  Horace  Walpole  describes  to  one  of  his 
correspondents  the  interference  of  Lord  Stafford 
mentioned  in  the  text  "  Garrick,71  he  says, "  by  the 
negotiation  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  has  made  peace 
with  Foote,  and  by  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  is 
to  be  left  out  of  the  puppet-phow" 

f  Another  of  this  date,  which  has  not  yet  seen  the 
light,  is  sufficiently  brief  and  characteristic  to  be  ap- 
pended here  : — ' '  You  and  I  are  a  couple  of  buckets ; 
whilbt  you  are  raising  the  reputation  of  Shake- 
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scribes  a  compliment  be  had  ventured  to  pay 
Jtfrs.  (rarrick  in  a  new  piece,  and,  as  the 
compliment  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  his 
published  writings,  the  reader  may  not  object 
to  see  it  here.  The  superiority  of  female 
government  is  asserted  from  the  flourishing 
state  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  governed 
at  the  same  period  by  the  Princess  des 
Ursins,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  when,  an  objection 
being  made  from  the  success  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  under  the  acknowledged  direction  of 
a  man,  to  weaken  the  plea  he  too  is  said  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  assisted  in  his 
councils  by  a  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Where- 
upon Garrick's  delight  revealed  itself  in  a 
message  of  cordial  congratulation  on  the 
success  of  the  Bankrupt,  which  he  has  heard 
from  a  gentleman  who  loves  and  understands 
alike  the  stage  and  the  law,  is  Foote's  best 
performance.  Among  the  best  it  certainly 
is,  for  its  high  and  legitimate  aim.  There 
was  no  mere  personal  bitterness  in  it.  Indeed 
he  struck  out  of  it  many  allusions  that  might 
have  given  pain  to  Sir  George  Fordyce, 
whose  failure  from  unwise  speculation  in  that 
year,  though  it  spread  wonder  and  dismay 
over  London,  left  his  character  uoim peached ; 
and  he  levelled  it  exclusively  at  knavish  ma- 
nufacturers of  bankruptcies  on  'Change,  and 
not  less  wicked  inventors  of  calumnies  in  the 
low  and  prurient  press. 

It  was  after  the  production  of  this  comedy 
Foote  went  to  Ireland  for  the  last  time.  In 
the  preceding  year  he  had  bid  Scotland  fare- 
well. Such  journeys  involved  fatigue  and  en- 
durance in  those  days,  and,  though  he  is  now 
little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  we  may 
see  that  age  is  stealing  on  him.  In  that 
journey  to  Edinburgh,*  he  wrote  to  Tate 

peare,  I  am  endeavoring  to  sink  it,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  shall  give  next  Monday  the  tragedy  of  Ham- 
let, the  Prinoe  by  <&c,  b"t  even  in  this  situation  we 
shall  want  your  assistance  to  pull  our  poet  above 
ground — the  Ghost's  armor,  which  if  you  will  give 
your  housekeeper  orders  to  deliver,  you  will  be  ex- 
tremely kind  to  your  affectionate  servant,  S.  Foots." 
*  It  was  said  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit 
that  he  gave  entertainments  unusually  extravagant 
as  a  rebuke  to  Scotch  parsimony,  and  used  to  send 
his  cook  to  market  in  a  sedan-chair.  An  anecdote 
of  the  visit,  which  we  hive  from  Bos  well,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  Foote  was  at  a  large  dinner- 
party, where  Bos  well  also  was  p'eeent,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Johnson.  The  wit  in- 
stantly made  merry  at  Johnson's  expense.  And  it 
was  very  coarse  jocularity,  says  Boswell,  and  made 
the  company  laugh  so  much  that  he  felt  it  was  not 
civil  to  himsell  So,  as  a  Roland  for  Foote's  Oliver, 
he  fells  them  that  he  at  least  had  lately  heard  a 
capital  thing  from  Johnson,  whatever  other  people's 
experience  of  him  had  been.    "  Ah !  my  ola  U  lend 


Wilkinson,  he  had  encountered  more  perils 
than  in  a  voyage  to  the  Indies ;  for,  not  to 
mention  mountains,  precipices,  savage  catar- 
acts, and  more  savage  men,  he  had  been 
locked  up  for  near  a  week  in  a  village,  dirty, 
dismal,  and  desolate,  by  a  tall  of  snow.  Bat 
he  turned  with  pleasanter  thoughts  to  Ire- 
land. Friends  were  there  who  had  always 
welcome  for  him ;  the  place  was  associated 
with  his  earliest  success ;  and  never  had 
warmer  greeting  been  given  to  him  than  on 
his  visit  after  his  accident,  the  first  after 
Faulkner's  verdict.  Lord  ToWnshend  was 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Bedford  and 
Rigby  hospitalities  were  redoubled.  His  plays 
were  commanded  more  than  once,  and  the 
result  of  the  engagement  was  to  reimburse  a 
great  loss  he  had  undergone  at  play  in  pass- 
ing through  Bath  to  Holyhead,  and  to  re- 
store him  to  the  Haymarket  a  richer  man 
than  he  left  it.  Lord  Harcourt  was  now 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  knew  the  same 
kindness  awaited  him. 

Yet  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the 
occasional  prologue  he  had  written  for  his 
opening  night,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Nabob.  He  reminds  the  Irish  that  they  first 
had  acknowledged  his  humor  as  an  actor 
("you  gave,  at  least  discovered  first,  the 
vein"),  and,  contrasting  his  youthful  outset 
five-and- twenty  years  back  with  what  he  was 
then  to  present  to  them,  can  find  but  this 
subject  for  self-congratulation  in  it,  that — 

If  age  contracts  my  muscles,  shrills  my  tone, 
No  man  will  claim  those  foibles  as  his  own. 

But  with  his  brother  actors,  before  and  be- 
hind the  scene,  all  was  with  him  as  of  old. 
O'Keefe  was  a  hanger  about  the  Dublin 
theatre  in  those  days,  and  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards  recalled  with  a  kindly  and 
vivid  impression  the  celebrated  wit,  with 
his  humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  his  smile 
so  irresistible  with  one  corner  of  his  mouth, 

Sam,"  says  Foote,  "  no  man  says  better  things;  do 
let  us  have  it"  "  Why,  he  said,"  rejoins  Boswell, 
"  when  I  asked  him  if  you  were  not  an  infidel,  that 
if  you  were,  you  were  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  in- 
fidel ;  that  is  to  say,  you  had  never  thought  upon 
the  subject"  There  was  a  loud  laugh  at  this  coarse- 
ness, which  of  course  Foote  did  not  relish ;  and 
Boswell  declares,  with  much  self-admiration  for  the 
disagreeable  thing  he  had  been  delivered  of,  he 
never  saw  Foote  so  disconcerted,  grave,  and  angry. 
44  What,  Sir!"  said  h-\  M  talk  thus  of  a  man  of  liberal 
education — a  man  who  for  years  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford — a  man  who  has  added  sixteen 
new  characters  to  the  drama  of  his  country."  And 
he  proceeded  earnestly  to  resent  the  gross  impu- 
tation. 
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id  his  voice  rather  harsh  except  when 
litating  others.  People  wondered  at  him 
.  Dublin,  according  to  O'Keefe,  for  the 
loners  and  wine  he  gave,  and  for  what 
iemed  something  of  ft  parade  of  affluence  ; 
it  this  made  part  of  the  man.  He  never 
iw  him,  he  adds,  that  he  was  not  sur- 
randed  by  laughers,  for  none  that  came  near 
m  could  help  it ;  and  nothing  struck  him  so 
uch  as  the  effect  produced  upon  him  one 
ght,  when,  sitting  in  the  green-room  as 
tual  amid  a  crowded  circle  of  the  per- 
rmers,  all  in  full  laugh  at  and  with  him,  he 
as  suddenly  disconcerted  by  observing  one 
>ung  actor,  who  had  fixed  himself  right  he- 
re the  centre  of  attraction,  maintain  steadily 
calm,  grave,  quiet  face,  unmoved  by  the 
tar  around  It  was  an  actor  whom  O'Keefe 
id  that  very  morning  seen  drilled  by  Foote 

one  of  his  comedies,  when  he  mispro- 
Dunced  a  word.  "Ha,  ha1/'  cried  Foote: 
What's  that,  sarcqpAagus?  the  word  is 
ireophagus ;  it's  derived  from  the  Greek, 
>u  know  ;  I  wonder  that  did  not  strike 
do  !*'  But  the  youth  had  some  wit,  it 
'oald  seem,  if  he  had  little  Greek,  and 
mushed  Foote  in  the  manner  just  related. 

It  was  not,  however,  simply  as  a  jester  he 
ad  such  vogue  with  his  brother  performers. 
'hey  are  a  kindly,  genial  race,  and  Foote 
as  always  generous  to  them.  In  this  re- 
pec  t,  certainly,  he  took  the  lead  of  the  Dru- 
y-lane  manager.  He  seems  to  have  had 
»ss  of  the  common  vice  of  the  profession 
ban  almost  any  actor  on  record,  for  it  was 
ssuredly  not  jealousy  of  Garrick  that  made 
im  laugh  at  the  attempt  to  set  Powell  above 
tim,  and,  this  case  excepted,  he  was  remark-, 
hie  for  his  encouragement  of  debutants. 
Ihuter,  Weston,  Tate  Wilkinson,  Castallo, 
Saddely,  Edwin,  all  these  men  he  brought 
orward  himself,  made  known,  assisted  in 
very  way  ;  and  it  was  not  alone  actors  of 
aent,  but  the  hoi  polloi  of  the  scene,  who 
experienced  his  goodwill.  Old  actors  were 
low  with  him  at  the  Haymarket,  who  had 
>een  with  him  since  he  first  went  there, 
f  horn  he  had  kept  till  they  had  long  outlived 
heir  work,  and  whose  presence  on  the  salary - 
ist  he  still  justified  to  his  economical  friend 
Jewel,  by  the  remark  that  "  he  kept  them  on 
purpose  to  show  the  superior  gentlemanly 
Banners  of  the  old  school."  During  this 
rery  winter  in  Dublin  he  was  taken  so  ill  one 
lay  at  rehearsal  that  he  was  obliged  to  an- 
nounce upon  the  stage  his  inability  to  play. 
"  Ah,  Sir,"  said  a  poor  actor  who  overheard 
him,  "  if  you  will  not  play,  we  shall  have  no 
Christmas  dinner."  "  Ha !"  said  he  at  once, 
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"if  my  playing  gives  you  a  Christmas  din- 
ner, play  I  will !  and,  O'Keefe  adds,  ill  as 
he  was  he  kept  his  word. 

Not  many  days  later  his  life  was  endan- 
gered by  an  accident  which  has  not  till  now 
been  publicly  described.  He  relates  it  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  Garrick,  dated  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  1773,  which  has  not  before 
been  printed,  and  which  leaves  as  vivid  and 
characteristic  an  impression  of  Foote  as  per- 
haps any  single  letter  has  ever  been  able  to 
convey  of  any  writer.  It  requires  little  ex- 
planation. Jewel  is  his  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, and  always  faithful  friend.  The  allu- 
sion to  Macklin  is  to  his  recent  authorship  of 
plays.  Little  Jephson,  whom  he  here  so 
happily  mimics  on  the  page,  is  the  same  who 
afterwards  wrote  plays  that  Horace  Walpole 
protested  were  superior  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  would  live  for  all  ages.  Faulk- 
ner need 8  no  description  from  us,  but  the 
reader  will  compare  what  he  is  made  to  say 
so  sleekly  with  what  we  have  formerly  said 
of  him.  Little  Dot  is  the  elder  Colman.  Nor 
is  the  allusion  to  the  Literary  Club  the  least 
curious  point  of  this  various  and  interesting 
letter.  The  Club  had  been  in  existence  ten 
years,  yet  Foote,  a  man  to  whom  the  best 
society  of  bis  time  was  accessible,  has  only 
now  heard  of  it ! 

My  Dear  Sir, — Had  it  not  been  for  the  cool- 
ness and  resolution  of  my  old  friend,  and  your 
great  admirer,  Jewel,  your  humble  servant  would 
last  night  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  reading 
in  bed,  thai  cursed  custom  !  The  candles  set  fire 
to  the  curtains,  and  the  bed  was  instantly  set  in  a 
blaze.  He  rushed  in,  hauled  me  out  of  the  room, 
tore  down  and  trampled  the  paper  and  curtains, 
and  so  extinguished  the  flames.  The  bed  was 
burnt,  and  poor  Jewel's  hands  most  miserably 
scorched.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man  can 
foresee1  the  great  ends  for  which  be  was  born. 
Macklin,  though  a  blockhead  in  his  manhood  and 
youth,  turns  out  a  wit  and  a  writer  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave ;  and  Foote,  never  very  remarkable 
for  his  personal  graces,  in  the  decline  of  his  life 
was  very  near  becoming  a  toast. 

I  never  saw  the  Monitor  you  allude  to.  It  is 
a  paper  stigmatized  here  for  its  virulence.  How- 
ever, it  has  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic, as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
have  paid  more  attention  to  the  nights  I  have 
played. 

Little  Jephson,  who  owes  his  establishment  on 
this  side  the  water  to  me,  is  (by  being  smuggled 
into  Parliament)  become  in  his  own  idea  a  man 
of  importance.  He  has  been  delivered,  in  a  sen- 
ate frequent  and  full,  of  a  false  conception  or  two ; 
and  is  unanimously  declared  by  his  colleagues 
incapable  of  either  fecundity  or  fecundity. 

The  first  time  I  met  with  my  gentleman  was 
about  a  month  after  my  landing,  at  the  Parlia- 
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raent-honsc-  He  had  fixed  himself  on  the  lowest 
bench  next  the  floor,  his  arras  folded  and  leg* 
across,  the  right  eye  covered  by  his  hat,  and  th< 
left  occasionally  thrown  on  me  with  an  unmsrk 
ing  transitory  glance.  However,  the  very  polite 
attention  paid  to  me  by  the  Speaker,  the  Duke  of 

Leinster,  Mr.  Conolly,  and, indeed, all  the 

consequence,  there,  roused  the  Captain's  recollec- 
tion. He  approached  me  with  a  cold  compliment, 
and  dropped  a  scarce  audible  apology  for  not  hav- 
ing called  at  ray  door ;  but  public  a-a-n fairs  had- 
a-so  entirely  engrossed  him,  that  he  had  really  nc 
leisure  to-a-a-a.  I  own  I  was  ready  to  laugh  In 
his  face ;  but  recollecting  a  gravity  equal  to  bis 
own,  I  applauded  his  zeal  for  the  commonwealth, 
Begged  that  no  consideration  of  me  should  for  the 
future  divert  his  thoughts  one  moment  from  the 
Was  af 

f  his  time.  Made  him 
most  profound  bow.  And  the  Copper  Captain  in 
politics  with  great  gravity  retired  to  his  seat.  I 
find  he  has  been  left  by  Lord  Townshend  as  a 
kind  of  incumbrance  upon  his  successors ;  but  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be 

![lad  to  get  rid  of  the  mortgage.  He  has  since  the 
nterview  been  very  frequent  and  free  with  my 
knocker,  bnt  the  servants  had  received  proper  In- 
structions. 

I  have  often  met  here  a  Mr.  Vesey,  who  telle 
me  that  he  belongs  to  a  Club  with  you  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  eminent  talents.  I  could  not 
conceive  upon  what  motive  As  bad  procured  ad- 
mittance ;  bnt  I  find  he  is  the  Accomptant-General 
here,  so  I  suppose  you  have  him  to  cast  np  the 
reckoning. 

I  have  not  seen  Alderman  Fawkener.  T  thought 
myself  obliged  to  take  some  little  notice  of  him  in 
an  occasional  prologue.  The  following  is  an 
original  letter  of  his : 

"To—  Tickle,  Eeq. 

"  My  most  dear  and  esteemed  Friend, — Your 
concurring  in  opinion  with  me  the  last  day  we 
spent  so  agreeably  together,  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent in  roe  forthwith  to  call  in  my  debits,  hath  in- 
duced me  to  advertise  you  that  I  have  commis- 
sioned our  common  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Croaker, 
attorney-at-!aw,to  sue  you  to  in  outlawry  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  as  per  bond,  with  alt  possible 
■peed.  The  steady  and  firm  friendship  we  have 
ever  maintained,  and  the  great  esteem  and  respect 
I  entertain  for  the  valuable  memory  of  your  very 
worthy  deceased  and  ingenious  faiher,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Tickle,  compels  me  to  seud  you  this  notice, 
being,  my  dearest  friend, 

"  Your  most  faithful,  affectionate,  and  obedient 
"Humble  servant  till  death, 

"Geokqe  Fawxeneh." 

I  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  success,  and  feel  no 
compassion  for  Macklin,  Renrick,  Covent-garden, 
nor  that  little  Dot,  its  dirty  director.  At  this  sea- 
son the  winds  are  so  variable,  that  I  may  possibly 
see  you  before  yon  can  acquaint  me  with  this 
reaching  your  hands.  You  may  assure  Mrs.  Oar- 
rick  that  flattering  is  not  one  of  my  failings,  and 
that  she  has  the  merit  of  making  me  constant  and 
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uniform  in  perhaps  the  only  part  of  my  life — mi 
esteem  ana  veneration  for  ber.  Adieu,  my  dew 
Sir.  A  good-night,  and  God  bless  you.  Talk 
care  of  the  eandfe. 

Samuel  Foot*.  ' 

He  soon  followed  hit  letter,  and  not  long 

after  hie  re -appearance  in  London  produood 
his  Cozeners.  Here  again  was  legitimati 
satire.  It  exposed  traffickers  in  vice,  laughed 
at  a  money-borrowing  adventure  of  Charlst 
Fox's,  and  held  up  to  reprobation  macaroni 

6 resellers,  and  traders  in  simony.  Here  Mr* 
Ludd  rehearsed  what  she  soon  after  acted 
with  the  Perreaus,  and  a  gibbet  was  set  ni 
for  Doctor  Dodd  three  years  before  Lore 
Chesterfield  hanged  him.  A  clown  was  alac 
introduced  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  the 
Graces,  in  ridicule  of  the-  Chesterfield  Letted 
then  just  given  to  the  world.  Foote  had  ao 
strong  an  aversion  to  these  Letters,  indeed, 
that  Tie  contemplated  also  a  mora  elaborate 
burlesque  of  them.  Lord  Eliot  told  the  Bosf- 
well  party  that  he  intended  to  bring  on  the 
stage  a  father  who  had  so  tutored  his  boo, 
and  to  show  the  son  an  honest  man  to  even 
one  else,  but  practising  upon  his  father  ha 
father's  maxims,  and  always  cheating  him. 
Johnson  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  design, 
but  wished  toe  sou  to  be  an  out-and-out 
rogue,  providing  only  that,  for  poetical  jus- 
tice, the  faiher  should  be  the  sole  sufferer. 
Perhaps  Johnson's  view  was  the  more  true, 
and  Foote 's  the  more  dramatic. 

But  an  illness  intercepted  this  purpose, 
which  was  not  renewed,  and  it  was  at  this 
lime  Boswell  heard  of  Foote 'a  having  said 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  Of  course  it 
was  repented  to  Johnson,  and  it  was  met.  by 
the  remark  that  it  was  not  true.  Yet  the 
good  old  man  more  truly  felt,  in  another  con- 
versation, that  it  might  have  been  true  ;  that 
the  act  of  dying  is  not  really  of  importance, 
that  it  matters  tar  less  how  a  man  dies  than 
how  he  lives,  and  that  it  will  at  any  rate  do 
him  no  good  to  whine.  But  though  Foote 
was  not  of  the  whining  sort,  he  could  now 
hardly  fail  to  mix  up,  with  wearying  and  de- 
pressing thoughts  of  sickness  and  approach- 
ing age,  some  sense  of  life  misspent,  of  op- 
portunities lost,  of  resources  not  husbanded, 
of  powers  imperfectly  used  if  not  misapplied; 
and  accordingly,  when  he  had  mastered  this 
illness,  at  the  close  of  1774  he  wrote  to 
Garrick  in  contemplation  of  passing  some 
time  on  the  Continent,  and  ridding  himself 
of  managerial  cares.  He  would  go  there,  he 
says,  not  for  pleasure  but  prudence,  for  he  is 
tired  with  racking  his  brain,  tired  of  toiling 
like  a  horse,  and  crossing  seas  and  mountains 
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in  the  dreariest  season?,  merely  to  pay  ser- 

raiU'  wages  and  tradesmen's  bills.     He  has 

therefore  resolved  to  let  his  theatre  if  he  can 

meet  with  a  proper  tenant,  and  he  asks 

Garriek  to  help  htm  to  one,  and  kisses  Mrs. 

Gtrrick't  hands. 

I       Such  thoughts  and  purposes,  however, 

wereiuH  in  abeyance  when  the  idea  df  a  new 

comedy  occurred   to  him,  and  brought  on 

■s    sjddeory  the  last  and  most  terrible  trial  of 

ks  life.    He  was  now  to  have  a  bitter  test 

neipectedly  applied   to  the  principle  on 

vtica  throughout  all  his  life  he  had  based 

til  habit  of  personal  caricature,  and  to  find 

k  wofully  fail  him.    There  was  at  this  time 

prominent  before  the  world  a  woman  of  such 

notorious  vice  and  such  conspicuous  station, 

that  it  might  have  been  thought,  if  ever  its 

appBcaikm  should  be  warrantable,  it  would 

be  here;  yet  when  he  struck  at  her,  she 

rtrack  again,  and  her  blow  proved  heavier 

thnhk    He  had  hereafter  to  reflect  that 

whatever  might  be  the  supposed  advantages 

of  personal  satire  it  had  this  enormous  dis- 

•dTutage,  that  it  is  the  very  vice  which 

mot  invites  its  exercise  that  is  most  able  to 

bear  up  against  and  defy  its  consequence. 

The  srositrre  will  sink  under  injustice  which 

the  coarse  need  only  laugh  at. 

The  Duchess  of  Kingston  obtained  inform- 
ilkm  that  he  had  satirized  her  in  a  piece,  the 
Trip  to  Calais,  then  in  the  licenser  s  hands. 
Through  the  Chamberlain's  office  the  secret 
hid  oozed.  She  instantly  brought  all  her 
influence  to  beag  on  Lord  Hertford.  Foote 
heard  of  her  intention,  and  wrote  a  masterly 
letter  to  bino."  An  interview  with  the  duchess 
herself  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  followed, 
but  equally  against  offers  of  money  and 
threaienings  of  law  Foote  stood  firm.*     It 

*  Ha  took  it  lightly  enough  at  this  time.     u  The 
Dsehesi  offend  to  buy  it  off,"  eays  Walpole,  "  but 
ftote  would  not  take  her  money,  and  swears  he 
will  set  her  in  Lady  Bronipton"  (a  character  in 
Steele's  Funeral),  '*  which  to  be  sure  is  very  appli- 
cable."   He  would  not  even  hold  the  Duchess  as 
of  soy  account  in  the  business.     *'  Why  ha*  Lord 
Hertford  refuted  to  license  my  piece  ?"  he  repeated, 
to  one  who  asked  that  question  of  him.    "  Oh, 
that's  intelligible  enough.    He  asked  me  to  make 
hk  youngest  son  a  boxkeeper,  and  because  I  would 
sot  he  stopped  my  play."    To  those  who  heard  it 
this  had  a  double  meaning.     Garriek  also  thus 
▼rote  to  Colman  (June  25,  1775) :  "  We  wanted 
yon  much  at  the  election  to-day.     Foote  was  in 
gnat  spirits,  but  bitter  against  the  Lord  Chamber- 
kin.     He  will  bully  them  into  a  license.      The 
Duchess  has  had  him  in  her  cloeet  and  offered  to 
bribe  him ;  but  Gato  himself  though  he  had  one 
more  leg  than  our  friend,  was  not  more  stoically 
virtuous  than  he  has  been.    You  shall  know  all 
when  I  see  you.91    A  letter  of  Horace  Walpole 's  is 


is  clear  that  he  believed  himself  right,  felt 
his  case  to  be  so  strong  that  he  must  triumph, 
and  perceived  that  if  conquered  in  this  in- 
stance his  vocation  as  a  satirist  was  gone. 

He  told  Lord  Hertford,  therefore,  that  if 
he  saw  good  to  enforce  the  law  against  him, 
it  would  decide  his  fate  for  the  future.  After 
such  a  deft  at,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  muster  up  courage  enough  to  face  folly 
again.  Yet  even  with  this  grave  forecast  of  a 
lite  made  profitless,  he  would  not  shrink  from 
claiming  the  addition  of  a  Plaudite  to  the 
Valeat  res  ludicra  !  During  his  continuance 
in  the  service  of  the  public,  he  had  never 
sought  to  profit  by  flattering  their  passions 
or  falling  in  with  their  humors.  On  all 
occasions  he  had  exerted  his  little  powejs,  as 
indeed  he  thought  it  his  duty,  in  exposing 
foibles,  however  much  the  favorites  of  the 
day,  and  condemning  prejudices  however 
protected  or  popular.  Sometimes  he  be- 
lieved he  had  done  this  with  success.  At 
any  rate,  he  had  never  lost  his  credit  with 
the  public,  because  they  knew,  whatever  er- 
rors of  judgment  he  might  have  committed, 
he  proceeded  on  principle.  They  knew  that 
he  had  disdained  being  the  echo  or  the  in- 
strument of  any  man,  however  exalted  his 
station,  and  that  he  had  never  consented  to 
receive  reward  or  protection  from  any  other 
hands  than  their  own. 

Lord  Hertford  felt  the  difficulty,  and  seems 
to  have  done  his  best  to  act  fairly  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  saw  Foote  and  suggested  a 
compromise.  Foote  at  once  conceded  that 
he  would  remove  any  particular  passages 
pointed  out  as  overstepping  the  fair  limits  of 
public  satire,  but  to  this  the  Duchess  flatly 
refused  consent.  Nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  entire  suppression.  For  this  she  would 
even  remunerate  him,  but  no  other  condition 
would  she  tolerate.  In  a  second  interview 
at  Kingston-house,  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Mountstuatt,  he  rejected  "  splendid  oflers" 
to  this  effect  then  made  to  him.  He  still 
held  himself  safe.  He  could  not  believe,  as 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Hertford,  that  because  a 
capricious  woman  conceived  that  he  had 
pinned  her  ruffle  awry,  he  should  be  punished 
by  a  poignard  struck  deep  in  his  heart. 

But  he  did  not  know  the  antagonist  with 

worth  adding ; — "  The  dame,11  he  writes  to  Mason 
(August  5, 1775,)  "  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of 
parliament,  offered  to  buy  him  oft;  Aristophanes'* 
Grecian  virtue  was  not  to  be  corrupted  ;  but  he 
offered  to  read  the  piece,  and  blot  out  whatever 
passages  she  would  mark  that  she  thought  applica- 
ble to  her  case.  She  was  too  cunning  to  bite  at 
this ;  and  they  parted." 
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whom  he  had  to  deal,  or  that  the  wound  was 
indeed  to  be  mortal.  She  had  now  to  call 
to  her  aid  a  man  as  devoid  of  principles  as 
herself,  and  with  even  more  abundant  means 
of  giving  effect  to  his  reckless  audacity  of 
wickedness.  This  fellow,  one  Jackson,  an 
Irish  parson  who  afterwards  became  involved 
in  treasonable  practices  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  poisoned  himself 
in  prison  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution,  at  once  opened  all  the  batter- 
ies of  most  unscrupulous  libel  against  Foote. 
The  effect  may  be  imagined  of  the  use  of 
money  without  stint,  in  the  execution  without 
remorse  of  such  a  scheme.  It  is  appalling 
even  yet  to  turn  to  the  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  of  that  day,  and  see  the  cold  and 
cruel  persistence  in  the  attacks  against  the 
great  humorist,  into  whose  vortex  even  jour- 
nals calling  themselves  respectable  were 
drawn. 

Foote  at  last  showed  a  certain  sign  of 
quailing  under  it.  A  cry  of  pain  was  wrung 
from  him.  He  offered  to  suppress  the  scenes 
which  had  given  offence,  if  the  Duchess 
would  give  directions  that  the  newspaper 
attacks  should  not  continue.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  after  the  visit  of  one  of  her  friends,  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  had  ea- 
gerly interceded  for  her:  but  in  whatever 
way  elicited,  it  presented  itself  as  a  triumph, 
and  so  she  treated  it.  She  rejected  his  offer 
with  contempt,  and  called  him  not  only  a 
base  coward  and  a  slanderous  buffoon,  a  mer- 
ry andrew  and  a  theatrical  assassin,  but  struck 
at  him  with  even  fouler  and  more  terrible 
imputations.  Walpole  has  described  her  let- 
ter and  its  sequel.  "  Drunk  with  triumph 
she  would  give  the  mortal  blow  with  her  own 
hand,  but,  as  the  instrument  she  chose  was  a 
goose- quill,  the  stroke  reeoiled  on  herself. 
She  wrote  a  letter  in  the  Evening  Post  which 
not  the  lowest  of  her  class,  who  tramp  in 
pattens,  would  have  set  her  mark  to.  Bil- 
lingsgate from  a  Ducal  coronet  was  inviting ; 
however,  Foote,  with  all  the  delicacy  she 
ought  to  have  used,  replied  only  with  wit, 
irony,  and  confounding  satire.  The  Pope 
will  not  be  able  to  wash  out  the  spots  with 
all  the  holy  water  in  the  Tiber.  I  imagine 
she  will  escape  a  trial,  but  Foote  has  given 
her  the  coup  de  grace."  Soon  after  be  wrote 
to  Mason,  "  What  a  chef-d'oeuvre  is  Foote's 
answer  1"  to  which  Mason  responds, "  I  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  Foote's  answer  one  of 
the  very  best  things  in  the  English  language, 
and  prefer  it  in  its  kind:  Mr.  Pope's  letter  to 
Lord  Hervey  is  nothing  to  it."  "  The  Duchess 
.  is  a  clever  sort  of  woman,"  said  a  country 


squire  who  had  received  some  services  from 
her,  "  but  she  was  never  so  much  out  in  her 
life  as  when  she  ventured  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Foote." 

Masterly  and  complete  as  the  answer  was, 
however,  it  was  written  with  an  aching  heart 
Openly  .Foote  would  not  now  shrink,  bat  her 
stab  was  rankling  in  him.  She  did  not  escape 
her  trial.  She  was  arraigned  for  bigamy 
before  her  peers,  was  convicted,  stripped  of 
her  title  of  Duchess,  and,  as  Dunning  threat- 
ened her,  might  have  been  burnt  in  the  hand, 
but  that  meanwhile  the  death  of  ofer  first 
husband's  brother,  Lord  Bristol,  had  given 
her  still  the  right  to  that  privilege  of  peerage 
she  claimed,  and  which,  enahlibg  her  to  leave 
the  court  punished  only  by  a  lower  step  hi 
the  rank  of  nobility,  left  the  record  of  tfrotis 
portentous  proceedings,  partly  a  State  TA 
and  partly  a  History  of  Moll  Flanders,  to> 
carry  its  traits  of  dignified  morality  and  just- 
ice down  to  succeeding  generations.  ~  * 
though  her  trial  was  thus  over,  Foote's 
but  to  begin.  He  resolved  to  drag  forth  tl 
secret  libeller  and  fight  the  matter  out  with 
him.  He  recast  the  Trip  to  Calais ;  struck 
out  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile  ;  put  in,  under  the 
guise  of  a  low  Irish  pimp  and  pander  whom 
he  called  Dr.  Viper,  his  hidden  slanderer 
Dr.  Jackson  ;  and  announced  the  first  night 
of  the  Capuchin. 

The  comedy  was  played  at  the  Hay  market 
a  few  months  after  the  Kingston  trial,  when 
Foote  played  Dr.  Viper  and  threw  into  it  his 
bitterest  pungency  of  mariner  as  well  as 
word 8.  It  was*  successful,  yet  with  a  differ-, 
ence  from  old '  successes.  The  house  was 
packed  with  enemies,  and,  though  the  friends 
were  strong  enough  to  carry  it  against  oppo- 
sition, the  opposition  was  strong  also  enough 
still  to  make  itself  heard.  Jackson's  libels 
had  not  been  without  their  effect,  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  Hay  market.  "  There  was 
great  applause,  but  rather  more  disapproba- 
tion," says  Miss  Wilkes,  when  she  saw  it, 
some  nights  after  the  first.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  acted  until  the  theatre  closed.  Jackson 
had  meanwhile  resolved  that  if  possible  the 
theatre  never  should  reopen,  and  he  took  his 
m enures  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  libels  against 
Foote,  and  their  inveterate  frequency  between 
the  closing  of  that  season  and  the  opening  of 
the  next,  that  it  soon  became  obvious  the 
matter  could  not  rest  where  it  was.  The 
impression  became  general  that,  without  first 
applying  authorized  means  to  arrest  the  ca- 
lumny, the  Hay  market  must  remain  shut. 
Notices  to  this  effect  appeared  in  the  respect- 
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able  journals.  But,  whatever  Foote  may 
have  felt,  his  attitude  betrayed  no  discompo- 
sure. He  took  no  public  notice  of  the 
rumors.  His  advertisements  appeared  as 
usual,  only  a  little  later ;  and  at  the  close  of 
May  he  opened  his  season  of  1776  with  the 
Bankrupt.  The  house  was  crammed,  men 
of  rank  and  men  of  letters  were  in  all  parts 
of  the  theatre,  and  something  too  evidently 
was  expected.  It  broke  out  as  soon  as  Foote 
appeared,  when  such  was  the  reception  given 
him  by  a  small  knot  of  people  stationed  in 
the  gantry  that  all  the  ladies  present  in  the 
boxes  immediately  withdrew.  But  even 
then  he  showed  no  lack  of  courage,  and  the 
spirit  and  feeljjpg  with  which  he  at  once 
stepped  forward  and  addressed  the  audience 
produced  a  sudden  revulsion  in  his  favor 
among  those  who  before  had  shown  indiffer- 
ence. He  appealed  to  their  humanity  and 
justice.  He  had  summoned  his  libeller  into 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  that  very  day 
the  rule  had  been  made  absolute.  Were  they 
not  too  noble  and  too  just  to  discard  an  old 
servant  without  giving  him  time  to  prove  that 
he  had  never  been  unworthy  of  their  favor, 
and  would  never  disgrace  their  protection  ? 
The  comedy  was  permitted  to  proceed,  and 
a  riot  was  not  again  attempted. 

But  Jackson  had  not  yet  thrown  his  last 
stake.  He  had  hardly  been  convicted  as  a 
libeller  in  the  highest  common- law  court,  and 
publicly  dismissed  from  the  paper  which 
had  to  make  a  formal  apology  for  his  libel, 
when  there  appeared  suddenly  at  Bow-street 
a  discarded  coachman  of  Foote's,  a  fellow  of 
the  worst  character,  whom  the  subsequent 
proceedings  branded  with  unspeakable  in- 
famy, who  preferred  a  charge  against  his 
late  master  giving  open,  confessed,  and  dis- 
tinct form  to  all  the  unspeakable  rumors  for 
which  Jackson  had  been  convicted.  We  spare 
the  reader  the  miserable  detail.  For  months 
Foote  was  kept  with  an  accusation  hanging 
over  him,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  embitter  the 
most  unsullied  life  against  which  it  might  be 
breathed  Every  artifice  was  used  to  prolong 
the  time  of  trial.  But  meanwhile  he  proved 
his  friends.  There  was  not  a  step  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  defence  which  was  not  solici- 
tously watched  by  Garrick.  "I  have  been 
most  cruelly  used,"  Foote  at  last  writes  to 
him,  "  but  I  have,  thank  God,  got  to  the 
bottom  of  this  infernal  contrivance.  God  for 
srer  bless  you."  "  My  dear,  kind  friend," 
^  Ift  writes  the  following  day,  "ten  thousand 
**  thanks  for  your  note.  I  shall  make  the  pro- 
per use  of  it  directly.  I  am  to  swear  to  an 
information  this  evening.      My  spirits  are  | 


much  better,  but  I  am  fatigued  to  death  with 
such  a  crowd  of  comforters;  I  have  this 
instant  got  rid  of  a  room- full.  May  nothing 
but  halcyon  days  and  nights  crown  the  rest 
of  your  life !  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  Samuel 
Foote. 

With  such  crowds  of  comforters  flocking 
round  him,  he  was  able  to  play  his  various 
comedies  as  usual,  and  is  said  never  to  have 
played  better.  So  far  from  being  abandoned, 
so  far  from  any  one  doubting  or  turning  from 
him,  Cooke  says  that  "  his  theatre,  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  charge  to  the  close  of 
the  trial,  exhibited  a  continual  assemblage  of 
rank,  learning,  fashion,  and  friendship. 
Among  the  two  former  classes  particularly 
are  to  be  numbered  two  royal  Dukes,  the 
late  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  Marquis  of 
Townshend,  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Burke,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  many  for- 
eign noblemen,  and  a  group  of  others  of  the 
first  respectability .''*  Mr.  Dunning  was  his 
counsel,  and,  the  case  having  been  moved 
into  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Mansfield  was 
hi 8  judge.  The  charge  had  scarcely  been 
stated  before  it  was  demolished,  and  the 
special  jury,  even  refusing  to  turn  round  in 
the  box,  at  once  cried  out  together,  Not 
guilty.  But  hardly  could  it  have  been 
guessed,  until  this  issue  was  known,  what  a 
deep  and  sensitive  suffering  Foote's  manli- 
ness and  spirit  bad  concealed.  Murphy 
hastened  from  the  court  to  Suffolk-street  to 
be  the  messenger  of  the  glad  tidings,  when 
his  old  friend,  instead  of  manifesting  joy, 
fell  to  the  ground  in  strong  hysterics. 

His  theatre  was  soon  let  to  Colman,  and 
under  the  new  management  he  played  but 
thrice.  A  few  months  before  that  final  ap- 
pearance we  get  our  last  near  glimpse  of 
him,  and  see  one  of  the  last  flashes  of  his 
humor.  It  is  at  the  Queen's  drawing-room 
in  January,  1777.  Greeted  heartily  by  all 
around  him,  made  to  feel  that  his  infamous 
persecutors  had  not  been  able  to  sully  his 
name,  singled  out  for  recognition  by  his  sov- 
ereign, the  old  spirit  for  a  while  reasserts  its 

*  Cooke  does  not  mention,  but  it  is  well  worth 
recording  here,  that  the  King  also  took  occasion 
during  the  interval  to  command  the  Haymarket 
performance*,  when  perhaps  the  solitary  instane* 
occurred  of  a  play  damned  in  the  pretence  of  roy- 
alty. It  was  the  Contract,  taken  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Franklin  from  the  Triple  Marriage  of  Deatouches, 
and  was  played  after  one  of  Foote's  comedies. 
When  Foote  lighted  the  King  to  his  chair,  his  Ma- 
jesty asked  who  the  pieces  was  written  by  f  *  By 
one  of  your  Majesty's  chaplains,"  said  Foote,  unable 
even  then  to  suppress  his  wit ;  "  and  dull  enough 
to  have  been  written  by  a  bishop." 
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sway.  "  Sir  George  Warren,"  say  Cumber- 
land, who  also  was  present,  "  had  his  Order 
snatched  off  his  ribbon,  encircled  with  dia- 
monds to  the  value  of  700/.  Foote  was 
there  and  lays  it  upon  the  parsons,  having 
secured,  as  he  says,  his  gold  snuff  box  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  upon  seeing  .so  many  black 
gowns  in  the  room. ' 

In  May,  1777,  he  played  at  the  Haymar- 
ket  for  the  last  time,  in  the  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks.  Cooke  sa w  him,  and  says  his  cheeks 
were  lank  and  withered,  his  eyes  had  lost 
their  fire,  and  hi*  person  was  sunk  and  ema- 
ciated. A  few  days  later  he  left  town  for 
Dover,  not  wiihout  the  presentiment  that  he 
would  never  return.  He  had  a  choice  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  Suffolk -street,  among 
them  a .  fine  portrait  of  the  incomparable 
comedian,  Weston,  who  had  died  the  preced- 
ing year ;  and  on  the  day  before  his  journey, 
after  examining  them  all  in  a  way  wholly 
unusual  with  him,  he  suddenly  stopped  as  he 
was  leaving  the  room,  went  up  again  to  Wes- 
ton's picture,  and,  after  a  steady  and  silent 
gaze  at  it  for  some  minutes,  exclaimed  with 
tears  in  his  voice,  "  Poor  Weston  !M  and  then 
turning  to  Jewel,  with  what  sdunded  as  a 
tone  of  sad  reproach  for  bis  own  fancied  se- 
curity, "  it  will  very  soon  be  poor  Foote,  or 


the    intelligence    of    my    spirits    deceives 
me." 

He  reached  Dover  on  his  way  to  France 
on  the  20th  October,  1777,  attended  by  one 
servant.  He  had  suffered  much  fatigue  on 
the  journey,  and  next  morning  at  breakfast 
was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  under  which 
he  sank  in  three  hours.  Jewel  had  at  once 
been  sent  for,  and  arrived  only  to  take  charge 
of  the  body  for  removal  to  London.  But  be- 
fore he  left  Dover  he  wished  to  leave  some 
memorial  there  of  the  death  of  a  man  so  ce- 
lebrated, and  this  faithful  servant  and  trea- 
surer, who  had  been  for  years  in  attendance 
on  him,  who  knew  all  his  weakness,  all  his 
foibles,  all  that  most  intimately  reveals  a 
man's  nature  in  the  hard  money  business  of 
the  world,  could  think  of  nothing  more  ap- 

Sropriate  for  his  epitaph  in  the  church  of  8t 
[ary  than  to  express  how  liberal  he  was  in 
spending  what  too  many  men  use  all  their 
care  to  keep,  and  he  therefore  ordered  to.be 
cut  upon  the  marble  nothing  about  his 
humor  or  his  genius,  about  his  writing  or. 
his  acting,  but  that  he  had  a  "  hand  open  as 
day  to  melting  charity."  And  so  we  may 
leave  him.  He  lies  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  without  any  memorial  either 
in  stone  or  marble. 
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Costume  in  France. — It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  change  in  fashions  and 
taste  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Empire. 
Nearly  all  the  exquisite  simplicity  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  female  dress  in  France 
has  disappeared.  Gorgeous  ornaments  and 
vivid  colors  are  the  order  of  the  day.  I  saw, 
on  one  occasion,  a  lady,  noted  for  the  ele- 
gance of  her  costume,  appear  at  a  soiree  in  a 
toilet  very  much  resembling  that  of  a  savage 
queen.  Her  gown  was  of  light  red,  her  brace- 
lets and  necklace  of  coral-beads,  larger  than 
hazel-nuts,  and  her  head  was  decorated  with 
pieces  of  coral  and  feathers.  Had  she  been 
even  beautiful,  she  would  have  appeared  ridi- 
culous. The  ladies  say  they  are  compelled 
to  this  sacrifice  of  taste  by  the  adoption  of 
brilliant  uniforms  laden  with  gold  and  silver 
embroidery  by  the  courtiers  and  all  public 
functionaries.  The  change  is  curious,  because 
Frenchmen  have  long  struggled  successfully 


against  the  national  taste,  whioh  is  all  for 
show  and  gorgeousness,  as  is  evinced,  says 
one  of  their  writers,  by  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  the  dahlia  flower.  The  Empire  baa 
not  yet  had  much  influence  on  male  costume, 
except  by  the  re- introduction  of  frock-coats 
with  long  skirts.  But  it  was  once  seriously 
contemplated  to  make  an  entire  revolution  in 
this  respect — to  suppress  moustaches,  and 
enforce  tight  breeches  and  a  sort  of  top-boots. 
The  Emperor,  however,  did  not  think  it  would 
be  expedient,  on  reconsideration,  to  make 
Paris  picturesque  in  this  fashion,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  setting  a  good  example 
at  Compeigne,  where,  with  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  elegance,  he  resorts  sometimes  to 
the  costume  of  the  last  century,  and  shames 
his  court  into  magnificence  by  wearing  fine 
frills  and  pendent  wristbands  of  Malines 
lace. — Bayle  St.  John's  Purple  Tints  of 
Paris. 
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THE    TARTAR    CONQUERORS.* 


The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  intro- 
duced a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  great  unsettled  confederacies, 
which,  up  to  that  date,  had  existed,  began 
to  form  themselves  into  solid  empires.  They 
had  long,  indeed,  acknowledged  supreme 
heads,  but  the  various  states  were  virtually 
isolated  and  independent  No  general  com- 
pact, acknowledged  by  the  superior  poten- 
tates of  Christendom  maintained  a  recognized 
system,  or  held  the  balance  of  power.  Each 
pursued  its  own  course,  regardless  of  exter- 
nal influences.  In  Spain,  a  crowd  of  little 
kingdoms  divided  the  sovereignty  of  a  rich 
soil  and  an  active  population.  In  France, 
the  grand  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  vas- 
sals only  in  name,  and  by  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  the  strength  of  their  arms,  and  the 
fierceness  of  their  character,  were  often  more 
formidable  to  the  central  throne,  than  that 
throne  was  to  them.  In  England  no  monarch 
had  taught  the  barons  how  to  submit,  or  how 
to  become  less  haughty ;  but,  as  the  sixteenth 
century  drew  near,  new  principles  sprung  out 
of  extraordinary  events,  and  a  change  came 
oyer  the  political  aspects  of  Europe.  A  de- 
pressed and  broken  aristocracy  in  England, 
emaciated  by  civil  wars,  began  to  unite  under 
the  House  of  Tudor,  not  because  their  jealou-. 
«es  were  at  an  end,  but  because  their  forces 
were  exhausted.  Had  they,  indeed,  ceased 
from  their  rancorous  emulation,  each  might 
have  been  content  to  hold  his  own  ;  but  the 
supremacy  which  neither  would  yield  to  the 
other,  they  all  offered,  in  pure  mi  lice,  to  the 
king,  who  was  courageous  and  adroit  enough 
to  profit  bv  their  dissensions.  The  Freuch, 
after  expelling  their  English  invaders,  joined 
their  great  fiefs,  one  by  one,  under  a  single 
sceptre.  The  Spaniards,  by  conquest  and 
marriages,  and  the  sense  of  a  common  dan- 
ger, were  gradually  brought  under  one  au- 
thority. ITius  the  fires  that  had  desolated 
three  of  the  finest  countries  in  Europe,  con- 
tinued only  to  rage  in  the  German  and  Italian 
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states.  But  the  accidents  which  made  Charles 
Y.  a  distinguished  monarch,  aided  in  accel- 
erating the  main  result.  His  vast  acquisi- 
tions rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
other  Christian  sovereigns.  They  were  jea- 
lous of  his  glory,  and  fearful  of  his  ambition. 
Out  of  these  feelings  arose  naturally  that  new 
policy  known  as  the  balance  of  power  ;  for  in 
order  to  keep  one  mighty  rival  within  bounds, 
nations  began  to  agree  that  none  should  en- 
large its  territories  so  as  to  become  danger- 
ous to  the  rest.  Cupidity  and  blindness  often 
broke  this  public  European  law  ;  but  an  inter- 
national system  was  at  last  acknowledged, 
and  had  the  effect  of  giving  permanence  to 
states  and  kingdoms. 

This  historical  process  we  ha^e  glanced  at, 
because  it  supplies  a  parallel  to  something 
very  similar  winch  happened  in  Asia,  though 
in  different  ways,  and  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Immense  conquests  had  been  made  by  those 
soldiers  of  genius  known  popularly  as  Jeng- 
hiz  and  Tamarlane,  by  which  names — since 
they  are  familiar — we  prefer  to  designate 
them.  These  acquisitions  were  moulded  into 
empires  of  vast  proportions,  which  afterwards 
when  the  minds  that  first  surveyed  and  ruled 
them  had  departed,  broke  into  smaller  king- 
doms which  carried  on  struggles  among  them- 
selves, until,  after  the  balance  of  power  had 
begun  to  be  established  in  Christendom,  per- 
manent states  first  rose,  amid  the  subsiding 
fermentations  of  politics  in  the  East. 

A  brilliant,  but  terrible  power  had  long 
been  advancing  from  Asia,  and  threatening 
the  civilization  of  Europe.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  Ottoman  Sultans  swept  the  world, 
from  their  original  borders  as  far  as  Egypt, 
surprised  and  alarmed  all  the  Christian  po- 
tentates. But  as  their  neighbors  increased 
in  power,  the  progress  of  their  legions*  was 
checked,  and  Europe,  perhaps,  owed  as  much 
to  the  victories  of  other  Tartar  chiefs  as  to 
the  achievements  of  the  pious  and  gallant 
knights  who  fought  with  consecrated  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  their 
manners,  and  their  liberties. 

In  that  great  repository,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  historical  trophies  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  race,  the  Tartan  occupy 
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too  retired  a  position.  Their  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  world  has  been  immense ; 
they  have  nurtured  the  greatest  conquerors  ; 
Slid  though  they  have  accomplished  little  for 
which  future  gratitude  will  attach  to  their 
name,  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  grand 
but  sad  arena  of  imperial  conflicts,  has  been 
so  illustrious  that  history  must  give  them  its 
volumes,  and  become  splendid  by  narrating 
the  acts  and  fortunes  of  their  race.  The 
southern  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe  have 
from  the  most  distant  ages  been  exposed  to 
invasions  from  the  north,  which  has  poured 
out  its  migratory  inhabitants,  century  after 
century,  to  exchange  their  native  wilds  for 
more  genial  and  fruitful  regions — entering 
some,  and  quitting  them  like  a  storm,  but 
settling  in  others,  and  displacing  the  original 
tenants  of  the  soil.  In  ancient  tiroes,  these 
-hosts,  which  issued  from  the  great  nursery  of 
conquerors  round  the  Arctic  circle,  were 
Scythians,  Germans,  or  Gauls ;  but  in  later 
ages  they  have  been,  in  Asia,  the  Tartar 
tribes  alone. 

The  name  Tartar  has  been  rendered  famil- 
iar only  since  the  twelfth  century.  European 
writers  have  generally  comprehended  under 
k  that  family  of  the  human  species,  which 
ranges  over  the  immense  territory  extending 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  from  the  river 
Oxus,  from  the  Euxine,  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  tribes 
dwelling  there  may  differ  from  each  other  in 
language,  and  even  in  origin  ;  but  the  appel- 
lation, by  Christian  historians,  is  applied  to 
them  all,  though  it  is  unknown  to  themselves 
as  a  general  term,  and  never  properly  be- 
longed even  to  any  considerable  proportion 
of  them.  It  seems  originally  to  have  belong- 
ed to  that  nation  which  we  now,  whether 
philosophically  or  not,  distinguish  as  Mongols 
or  Monguls,  and  by  one  of  those  expansions 
so  common  to  foreigners,  has  been  erroneously 
applied  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  northern  Asia.  It  is  hopeless  at  this  day 
to  rectify  the  error,  as  well  as  by  no  means 
desirable,  since  a  general  denomination  is  ne- 
cessary, and  if  the  familiar  one  were  diopped, 
a  new  one  quite  as  false  would  probably  be 
invented. 

There  are  historical  traces  of  eruptions 
from  the  Tartar  deserts  towards  the  south  in 
very  remote  ages ;  but  they  began  to  over- 
flow in  huge  volumes,  and  to  acquire  a  per- 
manent ascendency  in  modern  times,  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  tenth  century. 
Large  bodies  of  them  traversed  the  frontiers 
and  settled  in  the  dominions  of  the  Saracen 
khalifs ;  two  hundred  years  later  they  follow- 


ed, in  enormous  legions,  the  standard  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  and  more  than  a  century  after 
they  broke  out  of  their  wilderness  on  every 
side,  to  triumph  and  plunder  at  the  signal  of 
Amir  Taimur,  so  celebrated  in  the  west  as 
Tamarlane. 

Adopting  the  appellation  of  Tartars,  we 
find  the  tribes  included  under  it  consisting  of 
three  grand  divisions  or  races,  all  differing 
from  each  other  in  language,  institutions,  and 
manners.  The  first  are  the  Tung  uses  and 
Mantchus,  in  the  east  of  Asia,  north  of  China. 
The  second  are  the  Mongols,  or,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Persians  and  Indians,  tbe 
Moghuls,  who  are  settled  chiefly  in  the  cen- 
tral territories  north  of  Tibet,  and  far  west- 
ward in  the  deserts  untraced  by  geography 
and  untravelled  by  explorers.  The  third  are 
the  Turks,  who  have  held,  during  many  cen- 
turies, the  large  regions  stretchiug  still  west- 
ward of  the  Mongols,  from  the  wilderness  of 
Koli,  as  far  as  the  Wolga  and  the  Don.  On 
the  south,  they  spread  to  the  Caspian  lake, 
on  the  north  to  Siberia.  A  few  tribes,  be- 
longing to  each  division,  are  found  out  of 
these  territorial  limits ;  but  the  Turks  occupy 
the  largest  country,  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  fill,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  Tartar  history.  That  family  of  them 
which  settled  in  European  Turkey  is  only  a 
limited  branch,  since,  though  Ottomans  are 
all  Turks,  there  are  millions  of  Turks  quite 
distinct  from  the  Ottoman  nation.  In  fact, 
each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Tartar  race 
is  broken  down  into  an  infinite  number  of 
smaller  tribes,  generally  independent  of  each 
other,  managing  separately  their  own  con- 
cerns, and  pai  ticularized  by  special  names. 
Though,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  ap- 
pellations Mantchu  and  Mongol  are  used, 
these  names  are  unknown  to  the  nations 
which  beat  them.  The  tribes,  however,  who 
speak  the  Turki  tongue,  appear  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  as  Turks. 

Divided  as  they  are,  the  Tartar  races  are, 
nevertheless,  united  by  customs  and  institu- 
tions prevailing  among  them  all.  They  are 
invariably,  in  their  own  legions,  pastoral; 
indeed,  they  could  not  be  otherwise.  Each 
nation  has  us  own  range  of  wanderings  with- 
in which  it  moves  from  spot  to  spot ;  carry- 
ing its  families,  flocks,  and  habitations  from 
colder  to  warmer  regions,  from  scarce  to 
abundant  pastures,  from  dried  up  or  bitter 
water- pools,  to  sweet  and  copious  springs. 
This  necessity,  common  to  them  all,  has  pro- 
duced uniform  customs.  All  their  dwellings 
consist  of  tents  or  moveable  huts  ;  flocks  of 
cattle,  sheep,    aud  horses,  constitute   their 
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wealth ;  milk  is  their  principal  food,  to  which 
is  occasionally  added  a  little  flesh ;  and  they 
despite  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  as  well 
as  those  people  who  live  on  corn,  or,  as  they 
contemptuously  express  it,  on  the  top  of  a 
weed.  These  barbarians  are  light,  unless  our 
modern  philosophers  are  wrong,  who  tell  us 
that  everything  should  be  eaten  in  its  natural 
state — grapes  unfermented,  and,  therefore, 
if  they  are  consistent,  corn  should  be  eaten 
in  its  natural  state,  which  is  a  poor  and 
worthless  weed. 

The  women  attend-  to  all  domestic  care?, 
watch  the  child)  en,  prepare  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  assist  in  tending  the  flocks.  The 
men,  when  they  reach  a  count  iv  containing 
game,  delight  in  the  chase,  and  live  like  cen- 
taurs, perpetually  mounted.  Such  an  exis- 
tence nurtures  them  in  habits  of  fatigue,  ren- 
ders them  careless  of  privation,  accustoms 
them  to  the  quick  movements  of  toldicrs,  and 
has  frequently,  when  Russian  conquest  found 
its  way  into  their  homes,  driven  back  the 
enemy  with  shame  and  loss.  The  Czars  have 
recognized  these  qualities,  and  their  Cossack 
troops  are  imitations  of  the  Tartar  hordes; 
hut  the  deseit-bred  horseman  dwindles  under 
the  whip  of  the  drum  major,  and  is  no  longer 
able  to  stand  the  shock  of  his  old  brothers 
by  blood,  the  Ottomans,  who  sprang  oiigi- 
nally  from  the  same  soil,  and  enjojed  the 
same  independence  as  his  forefathers. 

This  independence  is  a  characteiistic  of  the 
Tartar  nations,  and  they  lose  it  when  they 
iro  transplanted.  Their  form  of  government, 
though  not  uniform,  16  generally  some  modi- 
fication of  the  patriarchal ;  the  spiiit  of  a 
clan  unites  each  tiibe;  hereditary  usages 
have  the  power  of  laws,  and  the  elders,  or 
•*  grey  -beards,"  are  consulted  on  occasions  of 
importance  or  danger. 

Of  the  three  races  thus  distinguished,  and 
thus  inhabiting  those  deseits,  the  mot-t  eas- 
tern, or  the  Mantchus,  though  their  histori- 
cal achievements  have  been  considerable, 
merit  the  least  attention.  They  are  far  from 
being  so  brilliant  as  the  other  nations  of  the 
same  family.  About  two  hundred  years  ago, 
they  marched  over  high  mountains,  and  con- 
quered China,  wheie  they  have  dnce  remain- 
ed, savage  and  unteachable,  and  whence  they 
will  probably  be  expelled.  During  earlier  in- 
roads, many  of  their  race  had  already  been 
established  within  the  Chinese  frontier ;  but 
they  continued  unknown  to  the  historians  of 
Persia  and  of  India,  and  never  exercised  any 
director  perceptible  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  those  countries.  Once,  indeed,  in  our  own 
days,  a  Mantchu  army  looked  down  on  the 


valley  of  the  Ganges  from  the  heights  above 
•  Nepaul,  but  they  were  driven  into  Tibet,  and 
never  appeared  again. 

But  the  Mongols  or  Moguls,  who  were 
seated  between  the  Mantcbus  and  the  Turks, 
playtd  a  most  important  part,  though  for  a 
brief  peiiod,  in  the  history  of  A*ia.  For 
several  ages,  the  different  Tartar  races  or 
tribes  in  the  noith  had  carried  on  war  with 
each  other,  uninterrupted  by  the  surround- 
ing nations,  when  Jenghiz  Khan,  the  chief  of 
a  small  and  obscure  tribe  called  Mongols, 
having  suffered  many  misfortunes,  was  at 
length  restored  to  authority,  and  became 
conspicuous  an-ong  the  heroes  who  were 
celebrated  in  desei  t  songs.  The  young  dam- 
sels who  chaunted  in  their  tents  every  even- 
ing, promised  victory  to  the  young  chief,  who 
was  followed  with  ardent  love  by  every  war- 
rior in  the  camp.  Gradually  he  subdued  a 
number  of  the  tribes  around,  and  united 
them  into  one  martial  nation.  At  the  head 
of  this  confederacy  he  suddenly  appeared  in 
China,  cut  to  pieces  the  native  armies,  and 
set  up  his  throne  in  Pekin.  Yet  there  he 
refused  to  stay,  though  with  such  a  blight 
and  rich  empire  at  his  feet.  He  returned 
into  Tartary,  and  attacked  the  most  power- 
ful tribes,  compelling  them  one  by  one  to 
own  his  sovereignty,  until  he  found  himself 
in  command  of  a  host  in  which  each  legion 
was  like  a  nation,  A  heady  he  reigned  as 
far  as  the  Persian,  borders  ;  but  Europe  was 
still  ignorant  of  the  terrible  genius  which 
had  sprung  up  in  a  region  beyond  the  scope 
of  her  curiosity.  Swiftly,  however,  he  fol- 
lowed the  way  which  others  of  the  same 
race  had  previously  opened,  crossed  the 
Taxartes,  matched  through  the  rich,  popu- 
lous, and  refined  countries  of  Central  Asia, 
and  whenever  he  came  to  a  city,  paused  to 
sack  and  plunder  it.  His  ravages  swept 
over  Ehorassan  and  the  encircling  provinces, 
over  Persia  and  Armenia,  and,  in  another 
direction,  as  far  as  the  Indies,  where  it  is 
now  included  within  our  empire.  Not  yet 
content,  he  added  to  the  increasing  suiface 
of  his  sway  the  wide  plains  of  Khozars  and 
Kumans,  beyond  the  Caspian. 

The  march  of  his  army  was  like  a  plague. 
The  Tartars  killed  and  mutilated  as  if  their 
victims  had  not  been  human.  A  dreadful 
track  of  ruin  marked  the  course  by  which 
they  went  and  came.  It  was  their  policy 
to  leave  no  enemy  that  could  rue  up  in 
their  rear,  so  that  they  slaughtered  all,  ex- 
cept such  women  and  youths  as  were  beau- 
tiful enough  to  be  sold  at  great  prices  into 
servitude.    Massacres  became  their  daily  de- 
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light,  and  such  wide  regions  did  they  drench 
with  blood,  that  the  word  Mogul  is  still  used 
as  a  malediction  in  the  East.  The  imagin- 
ary beings,  known  in  our  nurseries  as  Ogres, 
derived  their  ideas  and  their  name  from  the 
Oighurs,  a  tribe  which  first  resisted  Jenghiz 
Khan,  and  then  marched  in  the  van  of  his 
armies,  when  they  overran  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope. So  ferocious  and  cannibal  were  they, 
that  at  the  sight  of  them  women  died,  and 
children  were  smitten  with  insanity.  The 
successors  of  Jenghiz  made  full  use  of  the 
Tartar  thirst  for  carnage.  On  one  side,  in- 
to Southern  China,  on  the  other,  as  far  as 
Vienna,  they  carried  the  alarm  of  their  vic- 
tories ;  and  had  the  inheritors  of  this  enor- 
mous dominion  possessed  the  genius  of  him 
who  founded  it,  all  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom might  have  been  forced  to  league,  that 
civilization  itself  might  not  be  rooted  up  by 
Asiatic  savages.  Within  one  century,  how- 
ever, this  empire,  which  had  spread  from  the 
Korean  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  nad  dissolved, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  number  of  separate 
kingdoms,  which,  in  the  year  1400,  were  an- 
nihilated by  Tamarlane. 

The  Mogul  supremacy,  therefore,  lasted 
about  seventy  years  in  a  solid  state,  and  about 
a  hundred  more  as  an  imperfect  confeder- 
acy. Yet,  rapidly  as  it  passed  away,  the 
renown  of  Jenghiz  Khan  was  so  brilliant, 
that  every  Mussukoan  sovereign  in  Asia  is 
to  this  day  flattered  if  genealogists  can  trace 
the  sources  of  his  lineage  to  the  blood  of  the 
first  Mogul.  Nevertheless,  the  Mogul  power 
has  so  utterly  disappeared  in  the  South,  that 
one  little  tribe  alone,  between  Herat  and 
Kabul,  exists  to  show  that  the  mighty  Jeng- 
hiz ever  ruled  across  the  Taxartes  river. 

Third  in  order,  but  greatest  in  fame,  is 
the  Turki  nation.  They  possessed  originally 
a  vast  region,  occasionally  encroached  upon 
by  the  Moguls,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
extended  by  conquest.  They  seized  the  sur- 
rounding territories  nearly  as  far  as  Moscow, 
on  one  side,  and  Moldavia  on  the  other; 
while,  in  a  third  direction,  they  migrated  in- 
to the  deserts  which  intersect  Khorassanand 
Persia. 

In  their  own  territories,  the  Turks  have 
always  remained  pastoral  and  simple.  Beyond 
them,  they  have  frequently  made  splendid 
displays  of  their  national  character.  They 
have,  in  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  the  East, 
acquired  and  transmitted  an  influence  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  They 
served  in  the  palaces  and  armies  of  the  Kha- 
lifs,  and  many  a  slave  of  the  Turki  race  rose 
in  the  course  of  years  to  wear  the  purple 


and  bear  the  regalia.  Gradually  the  nation 
itself  grew  into  ascendency ;  they  led  their 
flocks  into  Turkey  and  Persia,  degraded  so- 
vereigns into  subjection,  and  founded  many 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  traces  still  remain. 
While  they  proceeded  in  this  triumphant 
career,  the  sun  of  Jenghiz  suddenly  blazed 
over  Asia  and  eclipsed  them  for  a  time.  Not 
one  of  their  chiefs  was  yet  equal  to  him. 
But  his  brief  empire  passed  away,  while 
theirs  incessantly  spread ;  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion was  planted,  and  a  power  was  thus 
born  which  alone  of  the  Tartar  monarchies 
survived  and  became  a  part  of  the  system  of 
the  modern  political  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  Amir  Taimur, 
or  Tamarlane,  arose.  Under  his  command 
a  Tartar  deluge  broke  out  of  the  North 
through  all  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and, 
under  the  same  invader,  into  India  as  far  as 
Delhi.  Contemporaneously,  the  Mameluke 
dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt,  and  thus 
the  Turki  family  of  Tartars  for  centuries 
ruled  a  great  portion  of  the  old  world,  and 
have  left  to  the  present  day  memorials  of 
their  government  and  their  manners,  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  desert  on  the 
Yenesei,  and  from  the  limits  of  Hungary  and 
Poland  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  Hin- 
d  os  tan. 

While  the  Tartar  tribes  were  influencing 
that  part  of  the  world  which  was  external  to> 
their  native  deserts,  events  happened  which, 
produced  great  changes  within  themselves. 
Among  other  occurrences,  the  Uzbek  family 
became,  first  a  tribe,  then  a  nation,  and  then 
a  confederacy,  and  then  gave  birth  to  one  of 
the  greatest  conquerors  described  by  histoiy. 
While  the  neighboring  populations,  having 
overrun  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth,  were 
dividing  the  spoil  and  settling  within  fron- 
tiers, the  ancestors  of  Baber  Khan  were  ex- 
tending their  reputation  and  their  power. 
The  rapid  course  of  fortune  which  in  the 
East  has  so  often  borne  a  slipper-bearer  from 
his  footstool  to  a  throne,  carried  the  descend- 
ants of  Jenghiz  swiftly  on  their  career  of  suc- 
cess and  command.  The  process  by  which 
they  gradually  combined  a  number  of  tribes 
into  a  martial  union  is  a  narrative  full  of  he- 
roic episodes,  but  too  intricate  and  too  close- 
ly studded  with  names  that  appear  and  vanish 
like  shooting  stars,  to  be  analyzed  or  com- 
pressed. However,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Taimur,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
which  flatterers  traced  to  a  heavenly  lineage, 
carved  an  empire  out  of  the  waste  lands  of 
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the  world.  At  bis  death  this  vast  dominion 
was  divided,  and  Ferghana,  in  Central  Asia, 
descended  through  various  hands  to  Baber, 
who  speedily  emulated  his  great  predeces- 
sor's renown.  It  was  he  who  built  up  the 
Mogul  throne  in  Hindostan,  and  this  link, 
connecting  his  history  with  our  own,  drew 
Mr.  Erskine  into  the  study  of  those  exciting 
events  and  those  wonderful  periods  in  the 
history  of  man  on  which  he  based  the  re- 
markable work  suggestive  of  this  article. 
Had  be  lived  to  complete  it,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  our  literature  would  have  been 
enriched  by  a  book  as  rare  in  its  character, 
and  as  interesting  in  its  contents,  as  any  we 
possess  on  the  wild  and  brilliant  story  of 
Eastern  conquest  and  rule.  As  it  is,  the  vol- 
umes now  published  are  masterpieces  of 
learning,  of  criticism,  and  of  narrative.  They 
explore  passages  of  Indian  history  which 
bad  been  neglected ;  they  lead  us  past  the 
profound  researches  of  the  French  (the  Eng- 
lish had  made  none)  into  the  original  ar- 
chives of  Asia,  and  the  result  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  work  which,  for  integrity  and  value, 
has  not  often  been  exceeded. 

Passing  on  from  the  introductory  pictures, 
representing  the  Tartar  races  rising  in  their 
own  deserts  and  overflowing  their  natural 
frontiers,  to  the  lives  of  Baber  and  his  son 
Humayun,  we  follow  the  course  of  Tartar 
conquest  in  India.  Baber  was  by  his  flat- 
terers traced  to  a  collateral  lineage  with  Jen- 
ghiz  Khan,  so  that  the  dynasty  he  founded 
in  Hindostan  was  called  the  Mogul. 

The  vicissitudes  of  this  wonderful  man's 
career  may  be  rapidly  recounted  to  show  of 
what  elements  the  history  of  such  a  conquer- 
or consists.  He  first  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  little  kingdom  of  Ferghana,  which, 
while  still  a  youth,  he  had  to  defend  against 
invaders  on  all  sides.  The  neighboring  ter- 
ritory of  Samarcand,  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  was  then  convulsed  by  domestic 
anarchy,  and  Baber  interrupted  its  revolu- 
tions by  suddenly  taking  possession  of  it. 
While  thus  engaged,  his  brother  revolted  at 
borne,  and,  marching  to  quell  him,  a  rebellion 
rose  behind  him,  not  only  in  his  new  domin- 
ions in  Samarcand,  but  in  Arbejan  also,  and 
be  lost  them  both.  The  campaign  restored 
him  the  latter,  and  the  former  he  regained 
for  a  short  time ;  but  at  that  juncture  a  Tar- 
tar chief,  named  Sherbana,  suddenly  sprang 
to  great  power,  and,  for  a  while,  the  star  of 
Baber  was  completely  eclipsed.  He  had 
once  to  capitulate,  and  twice  to  escape  from 
captivity.  Nevertheless,  his  mighty  6pirit 
rose  under  these  disasters ;  he  had  still  the 


charm  of  a  famous  name,  and  new  armies 
came  round  his  flag.  While  Sherbana  ruled 
in  his  paternal  kingdom,  he  marched  away 
and  conquered  the  important  territory  of 
Kabul,  and  then  Candahar,  returning  occa- 
sionally to  harass  his  enemy  and  rival.  Gra- 
dually ascending  eastward,  he  entered  Sindh, 
and  subdued  it ;  then  Moultan  fell  before  his 
arms,  and  the  splendid  region  of  India  lay 
before  him.  Thus  broughi  within  reach  of 
what  had  been  his  nation  s  greatest  ambition, 
he  half  forgot  the  throne  he  had  lost,  and 
four  times  successively,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  host,  he  attacked  the  kings  of  In- 
dia. As  many  times  they  drove  bis  forces 
back ;  but  he  invaded  their  frontiers  once 
more,  and  at  last  victoriously.  From  Um- 
balla  he  marched  to  Delhi;  from  Delhi  to 
Agra,  and  through  the  provinces  around, 
until  the  family  of  Lodi  rulers  passed  away 
for  ever.  Not  even  the  Rajpoots  could  re- 
sist his  extending  authority.  Their  cavalry 
was  routed ;  their  fortified  cities  were  burn- 
ed ;  Baber  left  them  prostrate  and  crossed 
the  Ganges,  gradually  increasing  the  circle 
of  his  sway,  and  at  last  restoring  himself  for 
awhile  to  the  possession  of  his  ancient  inher- 
itance in  Central  Asia.  At  his  death,  in 
1630,  be  left  the  character  of  an  illustrious 
monarch,  enterprising,  ardent,  frank,  gifted 
with  fine  talents  himself,  and  peculiarly  sen- 
sible of  merit  in  others.  He  was  born  while 
every  neighboring  throne  was  occupied  by 
his  relatives.  Scarcely  was  he  grown  to 
manhood  when  not  one  of  these  remained ; 
he  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  house,  and 
yet  he  planted  a  brilliant  and  powerful  dy- 
nasty. Humayun,  his  successor,  with  inferior 
qualities,  inherited  the  same  difficulties  and 
perils.  His  empire  had  been  acquired  by 
his  father  only  five  years  before,  and  the  la- 
bor of  conquest  was  still  going  on.  The 
people  and  the  chiefs  were  not  unanimous  in 
his  favor.  The  kingdom  around  Persia,  Sa- 
marcand, Bokhara,  Hissa,  Balk,  and  Hindos- 
tan itself,  contained  many  daring  spirits  as- 
piring to  the  throne.  We  therefore  follow 
Humayun  without  astonishment,  through  in- 
finite changes  of  fortune.  We  perceive  him 
struggling  with  armed  rivals  on  every  side. 
After  a  long  conflict,  he  broke  the  independ- 
ence of  Central  India,  and  curbed  the  chiefs 
of  Malwa  and  Guzerat,  though  these  domin- 
ions were  scarcely  acquired  before  they  were 
again  wrested  from  him.  He  next  conquered 
and  lost  Bengal,  and  at  length  fell  from  the 
throne  of  Hindostan,  which  saw  itself  once 
more  under  the  Afghan  race  of  kings.  Hu- 
mayun, at  first,  enjoyed  a  fluctuating  author- 
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ily  in  Sindh,  bat  was  speedily  a  fugitive,  and 
passed  from  the  deserts  into  Persia,  where 
ne  began  to  rise  once  more.  He  subdued 
several  countries,  while  still  an  exile  from  his 
father's  empire,  and  then  determined  again 
to  seat  himself  in  Agra,  which  purpose  he 
accomplished  only  a  short  period  before  his 
death. 

The  iristory  of  Humayun  is  a  wonderful 
and  romantic  story  ;  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  episodes  in  it  relates  to  his 
brother,  who,  being  faithless  to  his  royal  re- 
lative, was  pursued,  assailed,  and  defeated. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  dispose  of  him. 
Now  Baber's  last  command  to  Humayun  was, 
that  however  any  of  his  brothers  might  of- 
fend, be  should  never  put  one  of  them  to 
death.  Mr.  Erskine  proceeds  to  describe  the 
catastrophe.  "Though  strongly  urged  on 
every  aide,  Humayun  obstinately  persisted  in 
refusing  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood ;  but  he  resolved,  by  depriving  him  of 
his  eyesight,  to  render  bun  unfit  for  public 
life.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  the  mirza's 
servants  to  be  removed  from  about  his  per- 
son, and  supplied  their  place  by  some  of  his 
own.  He  instructed  his  ewer-bearer,  Jouher, 
from  whom  we  have  the  detailed  particulars 
of  this  event,  to  watch  the  interior  of  the 
tent,  and  on  no  account  to  yield  to  sleep  for 
a  moment.  Jbuher  went  on  duty  about  af- 
ternoon prayers,  when  the  unhappy  prince 
asked  for  a  prayer  carpet,  and  having  re- 
ceived it,  prostrated  himself  in  prajer." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  413.)  He  asks  his  guard  what 
is  to  be  done  with  him,  and  Jouher  evaded  a 
reply  by  saying,  "  His  Majesty  the  emperor 
is  most  merciful."  Thus  the  night  passed 
away.  Next  morning,  Humayun  gave  or- 
ders that  his  brother's  eyes  should  be  lanced, 
and  set  out  on  his  march,  giving  orders  that 
the  victim  should  follow  him  when  he  had 
suffered  'his  punishment.  The  servants, 
however,  disputed  about  the  task,  each  wish- 
ing  to  put  it  on  another ;  at  last,  three  of 
them  gallopped  after  the  emperor  to  appeal 


to  him.  "  Nobody  will  do  this  deed,"  said 
Ali  Dost,  a  chief  officer.  "  Thou,"  exclaimed 
Hum  ay  tin,  "  what  has  come  over  thee  ?  Go 
thou  and  do  it."  Jouher,  the  ewer-bearer, 
tells  the  sad  story : — "  Having  received  this 
order,  we  returned,  and  Gbolam  Ali  said  to 
the  mirza  (the  emperor's  brother),  '  0  miraa, 
would  that  Almighty  God  tore  my  tongue 
from  the  roots  rather  than  that  the  words  I 
speak  should  came  from  my  mouth.  But 
for  the  commands  of  princes  there  is  no  re- 
medy. The  orders  are  to  lance  your  eyes.' 
'  Kill  roe  at  once,'  said  the  mirza.  Gholam  Ali 
replied,  '  None  dares  so  far  surpass  his  orders 
as  to  kill  you.'  He  then  proceeded  to  ex* 
ecute  the  work.  Having  folded  a  handker- 
chief, which  he  had  in  his  hand,  into  a  ball, 
to  serve  for  a  gag,  the  ferash  (an  inferior 
servant)  thrust  it  into  mirza's  mouth  as  he 
struggled.  Tbey  then  held  his  hands,  drag- 
ged him  out  of  the  pavilion,  laid  him  on  the 
ground,  and  struck  the  lance  into  his  eyes — 
such  was  the  will  of  God — fifty  times,  more 
or  less.  Like  a  brave  man,  he  did  not  utter 
a  single  groan  ;  but  when  a  man  sat  down  on 
his  knees  he  said  to  him,  '  Why  do  you  sit  on 
my  knees  ?  Will  you  not  leave  off  ?'  Ex- 
cept this  expression,  he  breathed  not  a  com- 
plaint, but  maintained  a  perfect  manly  firm- 
ness, till  they  poured  some  lemon  juice  and 
salt  into  his  eyes.  Being  then  tortured  be- 
yond endurance,  calling  on  the  name  of  God, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  '  0  Lord  !  for  the  offen- 
ces which  I  have  committed  in  this  world, 
surely,  I  have  suffered  retribution,  and  may 
now  entertain  hopes  of  my  future  salvation.' 

When  Humayun  met  his  sightless  brother, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  sobbing  aloud,  and 
loaded  bim  with  affectionate  expressions. 
Such  are  the  miserable  acts  by  which  power 
seeks  to  preserve  itself  against  that  envy 
which  an  unnatural  elevation  excites.  Mr. 
Erskine's  history  abounds  in  such  illustra- 
tions. It  is  a  work,  indeed,  not  often  ex- 
ceeded in  interest,  and  it  decides  the  leputa- 
|  tion  of  its  author. 
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TERESA   BANDETTINI,   THE    IMPROVISATRICE. 


Amongst  the  many  carious  means  to 
which  Lucca  had,  occasionally,  recourse  in 
order  to  maintain  an  independence,  dispro- 
portioned,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  the  world 
goes,  to  her  size  or  -physical  force,  not  the 
least  curious,  perhaps,  were  the  talents  of  an 
Improvisatrice,  which  were  crowned  with 
the  most  complete  success.  Judging  by  my 
own  experience,  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  profession,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  an 
improvisatore  or  improvisatrice  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  greatly  underrated  by 
the  generality  of  untravelled  English,  I  think7 
it  may  not  therefore  be  misplaced  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  earlier  life  and  studies 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  her  class. 

Teresa  Bandetiini  wan  born  at  Lucca  some- 
where about  the  year  1765,  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  life,  and  was  another  instance  of  the 
struggles  against  annihilation,  which  the  un- 
fostered  spark  of  genius  is  generally  com- 
pelled to  make,  before  it  finds  or  recognizes 
its  proper  sphere.    For  beneath  the  reach  of 
moral  cultivation,  that  spark  which,  however, 
brooks  not  repose,  first  manifested  itself  in 
her  by  a' sort  of  grace  in  her  movements,  so 
far  different  from  those  of  her  companions, 
that  at  an  early  age  she  was  admitted  as  a 
dancer  at  a  minor  theatre;  and  for  some 
years  her  parents  were  not  only  content  but 
proud  to  receive  a  miserable  pittance  for 
such  an  exercise  of  the  talents  of  her  who 
Was  destined  to  be  crowned  Poetess  and  Im- 
provisatrice at  the  Roman  Arcadia,  to  be  the 
theme  of  the  verses  of  Mazza,  of  Monti,  and 
of  Alfieri,  and  finally  to  save  her  country 
from  what  must  have  been  a  fatal  surprise, 
by  the  respect  and  the  prestige  with  which 
her   name  was  surrounded.     But,  however 
satisfied  were  her  mediocre  parents,  very  dif- 
ferent  was  it   with   herself,   who  still  felt 
Cl  that   within   which  passeth  show."     Her 
introduction  to  the   theatre  gave  her  ac- 
cess to  some  books  of  poetry,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  her,  amongst  them  were  Metasta- 
sio  and  Tasso.     The  healthful  young  appetite 
at  once  recognized  and  seized  with  avidity 
upon  the  congenial  fare.     She  devoured  all 
the  poems  which  by  any  means  she  could 


procure ;  and  her  wakening  soul  thirsting 
still  for  more,  and,  like  all  young  people, 
believing  that  what  they  desire  is  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  world,  if  they  only  seek 
for  it,  she  left  Lucca  and  made  her  way  to 
Florence.  It  is  said  that  she  had  not  been 
long  there  when,  from  reading  poetry,  she 
proceeded  to  attempt  writing  it,  and,  between 
such  attempts,  (which,  however,  were  far 
from  prefiguring  her  future  greatness,)  and. 
the  soul  which  she  now  began  to  throw  into 
her  dancing,  she  there  received  the  name  of 
the  "Figurante  Poetesca,"  or  the  poeticat 
dancer.  That  her  fame  and  name  were 
still  confined  to  the  lowest  circles  is  evident 
from  two  circumstances  :  firstly,  that  she  was 
utterly  unknown  during  that  period  to  the 
celebrated  Corilla  Olimpica,  that  the  most 
famous  improvisatrice  of  the  world,  who  was 
then  at  Florence ;  and  secondly  that,  while 
there,  she  married  a  buffo  dancer  named 
Landrini,  who  became  the  Wte  noir  of  her 
after-life.  Though  worldly  inexperience, 
however,  caused  her  thus  in  one  way  to  un- 
dervalue and  throw  herself  away,  conscious 
genius  still  whispered  that  she  had  not  yet 
found  its  sphere ;  and  away  she  went  once 
more  in  search  of  it. 

This  time  she  arrived  at  Bologna,  and 
there,  patronized  by  the  Count  Ludovico 
Savioli,  author  of  the  classical  little  work 
called  "Amori,"  she  seems  to  have  made  her 
first  step  upon  that  path  which  was  at  the 
opening  covered  with  thorns  destined,  as  she 
advanced,  to  disappear  amongst  clustering 
roses.  She  here  wrote  a  little  poem  in  four 
cantos,  entitled,  "The  Death  of  Adonis;" 
and,  showing  the  manuscript  to  her  patron, 
he  returned  her  the  poem  not  only  elegantly 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  but  adorned  with 
the  first  engravings  of  Francesco  Rosaspina. 
This  timely  and  delicate  aid  enabled  her  to 
abandon  her  early  profession,  so  unworthy  of 
her  talents ;  and  encouraged  her  to  decide 
upon  trusting  her  future  fortunes,  or  at  least, 
subsistence  to  extemporary  recitation.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  why  she  did  not  continue 
longer  at  Bologna ;  but  she  left  it  for  Fer- 
rara,  where  Bhe  had  Borne  very  trifling  sue- 
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cess,  through  the  indulgent  protection  of  the 
poet  Manzoni.  From  thence  she  went  to 
Venice,  then  to  Padua,  still  with  only  such 
success  as,  while  enabling  her  to  support 
existence,  was  far  from  satisfying  that  thirst 
after  fame  which  some  one  says  is  the  inse- 
parable companion  of  genius. 

From  Padua,  Teresa  Bandettini  went  to 
Verona,  and  here  there  took  place  another 
sort  of  crisis  in  her  fortunes,  the  reverse  of 
that  which  befell  her  at  Bologna.  Verona 
was  at  that  time  the  Athens  of  the  North  of 
Italy ;  many  are  the  names  both  of  men  and 
women,  dear  to  Italian  literature,  who  were 
there  assembled.  But  it  was  not  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  which  made  any  literary  or 
artistic  success  difficult  there  just  then ;  there 
was  yet  another  which  exerted  its  baneful  in- 
fluence more  directly  upon  the  particular 
branch  for  which  La  Bandettini  came  to  solicit 
tfceir  suffrages.  Just  before  her  arrival  there 
had  departed  from  amidst  those  brilliant  cir- 
cles one  of  those  gifted  beings,  which,  rare 
everywhere,  are  unknown  in  colder  climes. 
The  Duke  Gasparo  Mollo,  young,  handsome, 
rich,  noble,  with  a  voice  of  the  most  silvery 
sweetness  and  cultivated  flexibility,  and  pos- 
sessing the  gift  of  singing  extemporary  poe- 
try, had  been  for  some  time  the  attraction  of 
all  eyes,  the  delight  of  all  ears,  and,  if  all  be 
true,  the  idol  of  too  many  hearts.  Having 
received  from  nature  these  two  latter,  and 
peculiarly  southern  gifts ;  the  talent  of  com- 
posing extemporary  verses,  and  a  soft  de- 
lightfully musical  voice  for  singing  them — 
which  though  no  study  can  ever  give,  never 
can  be  carried  to  perfection  without  it, — his 
position  in  life  enabled  him  to  second  them 
by  such  advantages  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few. 
Pagsiello,  Cimarosa,  Zingarelli,  and  other 
musical  composers,  whose  names  are  nearly  as 
well  known  in  England  as  in  their  native  land, 
were  his  contemporaries,  and  the  talents  of 
each  and  all  were  put  into  requisition,  in  or- 
der to  compose  airs  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
voice  and  powers  of  the  noble  amateur,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  besides  the  rarest 
and  best  of  all  gifts,  and  which,  in  fact,  gives 
value  to  all  others,  namely,  that  of  keeping 
within  the  role  for  which  nature  had  qualified 
them. 

Feeling,  or  at  least  believing,  that  his  tal- 
ents did  not  extend  to  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion, great  powers  of  imagination,  or  even 
exuberance  of  fancy,  he  caused  airs  to  be 
composed  to  suit  the  different  metres  of  poe- 
try then  most  in  vogue;  and  by  adapting 
his  extemporary  effusions  to  these  varied 
airs  and  measures  he  contrived  to  prevent 


that  disagreeable  monotony  and  consequent 
weariness  which  must  otherwise  have  been  the 
result,  especially  as  he  laid  down  and  adher- 
ed to  the  rule  never  to  allow  more  than  one 
subject  to  be  proposed  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talent  in  the  same  evening.  For  instance 
— on  one  occasion  he  was  given  as  a  subject, 
the  Creation  of  the  World.  After  a  few 
minutes  given  to  reflection  he  decided  upon 
dividing  it  into  five  parts ;  each  part  being 
of  a  different  measure,  and  sung  consequently 
to  different  airs.  The  first  contained  the 
description  of  the  Almighty  Father,  sur- 
rounded by  his  angels,  as  he  is  represented 
by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistini  Chapel  at 
Rome,  about  to  inspire  Adam  with  the  breath 
of.  life.  The  second  division  contained  the 
surprise  of  Adam  when  he  looked  around 
him  on  Creation.  The  third,  the  creation  of 
the  Woman.  The  fourth,  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Adam  and  Eve.  The  fifth,  the  hymn 
of  thanks  of  both  to  their  Almighty  Creator 
— and  with  this  variety  in  music  and  in  mea- 
sure, given  by  such  a  voice,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  even  where  he  did  not  deserve 
applause,  he  never  failed  to  excite  delight ; 
and  that  criticism  itself  was  taken  captive  by 
his  graceful  tact  and  ingenuity.  Nor  was  it 
the  least  proof  of  these  latter  qualities  that, 
while  doubly  enjoying  his  success  from  the 
very  consciousness  that  it  was.  beyond  his 
deserts,  he  prudently  resolved  to  withdraw 
himself  from  its  scene  before  his  dazzled  ad- 
mirers should  have  time  to  cool  into  critics, 
and  while  unsated  enthusiasm  was  sure  for  a 
time  to  increase  by  absence. 

Such  was  the  predecessor  whom  Teresa 
Bandettini  offered  herself  to  replace,  and 
such  the  moment  selected  or  doomed  for  that 
offer.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  result, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  some  more  precise 
idea  of  the  attractions  she  had  to  oppose  to 
his.  She  was  at  that  time  about  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In  appear- 
ance she  was  one  of  those  whom  nature 
seems  only  to  sketch  out,  leaving  the  out- 
lines to  be  filled  up  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  may  befall  in  after-life. 
For  instance,  she  was  of  good  stature, 
tall  enough  to  have  become  a  fine  woman, 
when  acknowledged  genius,  and  its  conse- 
quent triumphs,  added  dignity  to  the  air  of 
good  society,  to  the  carriage  and  movements 
already  graceful  from  her  early  profession, 
yet  not  tall  enough  to  have  rescued  her 
from  utter  insignificance  had  her  circumstan- 
ces continued  adverse.  Her  features  were 
fairly  enough  formed  ;  but  though  her  eyes 
were  of  the  intensest  black,  large  and  well 
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opened,  it  was  not  until  cultivation  drew 
forth  the  latent  fire  from  the  depths  of  her 
soul  that  they  became  brilliant  and  expres- 
sive ;  and  her  well- carved  mouth  only  assum- 
ed its  smiling  expression  in  reflecting  that 
which  the  world  so  profusely  lavished  on  her 
at  last.  When  she  made  her  appearance  at 
Verona,  none  of  these  favorable  circumstan- 
ces had  taken  place.  She  was  a  plain,  poor, 
uneducated,  inexperienced  woman,  without 
even  the  attraction  of  a  superior  voice, 
though  after- cultivation  rendered  it  suffi- 
ciently agreeable,  endeavoring  to  leave  the 
miserable  trade  of  a  second  or  third-rate 
stage  dancer,  by  the  force  of  a  talent  which 
she  declared  herself  to  possess,  but  which 
the  want  of  cultivation  prevented  from  ap- 
pearing; and  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
her  disadvantages,  she  was  accompanied  by 
a  low,  stupid,  obtrusive  husband,  who  during 
her  or  his  whole  life,  in  any  circumstances, 
was  seldom  a  moment  absent  from  her  side, 
or  failed  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  dullness 
into  the  sparkling  gaiety  of  her  conversation. 

Such  was  the  person  who,  without  pre- 
sumption however,  or  even  that  self-confi- 
dence which  for  a  time  imposes  on  the  many, 
but  from  the  mere  necessity  of  procuring  the 
means  of  living — a  motive  m  itself  the  last  to 
propitiate  those  from  whom  those  means  are 
expected — offered  herself  to  the  fastidious 
society  of  Verona,  to  replace  the  gay,  bril- 
liant, handsome  and  accomplished  cavalier 
who  only  asked  sweet  smiles  and  brilliant 
glances  as  the  guerdon  of  his  cultivated  and 
elegant  talents.    Poor  Teresa ! 

Mortified,  abashed,  and  discouraged,  she 
fled  rather  than  withdrew  from  Verona; 
probably  had  she  had  the  means  of  existing, 
however  miserably,  without  further  appeals 
to  the  public,  that  moment  would  have  seal- 
ed her  doom,  and  lost  to  Italy  one  of  her 
brightest  modern  ornaments;  but  necessity 
though  a  nigged  is  a  healthful  and  health- 
inspiring  nurse.  She  went  to  Mantua,  and 
there  at  once  boldly  announced  an  evening 
for  exhibiting  her  talent  as  an  Improvisatrice, 
with  permission  offered  to  any  or  every  one 
present  to  propose  a  subject.  The  announce- 
ment was  startling,  and  fortunately  for  her, 
and  for  all  who  ever  after  heard  her,  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  one  of  those  guardian 
angels  of  man's  earthly  happiness,  whose 
visits  are  indeed  "few  and  far  between," 
who,  spying  out  the  obstructions  to  it,  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  endeavoring  to  remove 
them.  The  Count  Girolamo  Murari  sug- 
gested a  subject  to  the  trembling  aspirant. 
She  handled  it  poorly,  but  his  own  genius, 


enlightened  by  benevolence,  enabled  him  to 
recognize  the  kindred  sparks,  and  to  perceive 
that  they  were  only  prevented  from  blazing 
forth  by  the  want  of  materials.  He  called 
upon  her  next  day,  and  taking  a  beneficent 
advantage  of  his  age,  his  rank,  his  literary 
and  private  character,  and  even  of  his  per- 
sonal misfortune,  for  he  was  blind — "  Listen 
to  me,  Teresa,"  he  said,  "  and  take  in  good 
part  what  I  am  about  to  say.  You  are  gift- 
ed with  genius,  but  success  in  your  present 
state  is  impossible,  because  your  genius  is  of 
that  kind  which  is  obliged  to  offer  the  proof 
of  its  existence  in  treating  of  whatever  sub- 
jects others  may  please  to  give  you,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  without  information  so  ge- 
neral, as  will  enable  you  if  not  to  treat  every 
subject  profoundly,  at  least  to  adorn,  vary, 
sport  with  them  so  as  to  charm  those  whom 
you  may  not  be  able  to  enlighten.    This 

Seneral  information  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
eep  and  serious  study,  particularly  since 
poetry  is  your  gift,  by  studying  the  ancient 
classics,  which  will  furnish  you  with  inex- 
haustible mines  from  which  to  draw  at  your 
discretion.  This  has  not  been,  is  not  yet,  in 
your  power  to  procure,  but  I  have  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  it  to  you.  Come  to  my 
house  with  your  husband,  look  upon  it  as 
your  own,  upon  me  as  your  father,  give  your 
mind  into  my  keeping,  and  I  shall  feel  my- 
self more  than  recompensed  by  bestowing 
upon  the  world  one  such  as  you  then  will 
become." 

The  gratitude  with  which  such  an  invita- 
tion was  received  by  a  gentle  amiable  woman, 
full  of  talent  and  sensibility,  in  La  Bandet- 
tini's  position,  must  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  time,  the  place,  all 
was  propitious  to  the  good  mans  views; 
for  there  were  just  then  residing  at  Mantua, 
Andrea,  who  had  already  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  celebrated  "  Storia  della 
litteratura  universale;"  II  Bettinelli,  the 
poet,  who  was  then  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  but  who  lived  for  seventeen  years  after 
11  Bondi,  who  was  at  that  moment  occupied 
in  a  translation  of  Virgil  more  literal,  if  not 
so  attractive,  as  that  of  Annibale  Caro,  who 
was  said  to  have  converted  Virgil's  gold  into 
silver ;  and  the  Abbe"  Bazoli,  author  of  a 
version  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  who, 
though  but  an  indifferent  poet,  was  so  learn- 
ed, so  good,  so  gentle  and  benevolent,  that 
Murari  selected  him  as  the  immediate  pre- 
ceptor of  his  protege,  while  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  constant  intercourse  with  all  the 
others,  as  well  as  with  whatever  else  Mantua 
had  to  boast  of  talent  and  erudition.     Her 
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progress,  accordingly,  was  stupendous.  The 
soil  was  congenial  and  prepared,  and  only 
required  the  seed  to  be  sown,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  Bpeedy  and  abundant  harvest.  Her 
first  studies  were  in  history,  true  and  my- 
thological ;  her  next,  in  the  elements  of  na- 
tural physics  and  natural  history  ;  and  then 
she  was  promoted  to  a  regular  and  thorough 
course  of  ihe  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  cum 
milting  to  memory  such  portions  of  poetry 
as  might  be  made  available  to  her  object. 
Though  she  commenced  this  coarse  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  she  rested  not 
until  she  was  able  to  quote,  at  least,  the  Latin 
authors  in  the  original.  During  the  progress 
of  her  studies,  she  gave  every  week  an  ex- 
hibition of  her  improving  talent,  first  only  to 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  her  benefactor, 
and  e  I  tending  the  circle  according  as  he  and 
her  other  advisers  considered  judicious,  de- 
lighting all  by  the  joyous  outpouring  of  a 
soul  so  long  repressed  by  the  want  of  appro- 

Sriale  language  in  which  to  make  its  inspira- 
ons  understood.  Her  physique  partook  of 
the  second  birth  as  it  were  of  her  morale; 
she  grew  into  a  beautiful,  a  brilliant  woman, 
and  at  the  age  when  most  women  have  pass- 
ed the  zenith  of  their  bloom  end  their  attrac- 
tion, she  came  forth  with  more  than  the 
bloom,  the  freshness  and  the  joy  of  early 

Jouth.  After  two  years'  sojourn  with  him, 
er  more  than  father  sent  her  forth  to  gather 
the  laurels  which  be  now  foretold  would  be 
flung  at  her  feet  She  went  first  to  Parma, 
laden  with  introductions  to  the  most  celebrat- 
ed literati  of  that  once  most  literary  and 
learned  city,  and  her  first  public  exhibition 
there  became  the  key-stone  to  her  future 
greatness.  It  crested  such  a  sensation  that 
the  poet  Mazza  being  invited  to  suggest  a 
subject  for  the  display  of  ber  power  of  ex- 
temporising io   verse,  addressed   her  in  a 


lusion  to  an  unfortunate  wight  who,  coming 
also  direct  from  Mantua  ana  calling  himself 
a  poet,  had  been  chased  from  Parma  a  short 
time  before.  To  this,  after  a  few  moments 
of  selfconcent ration  and  subsequent  flashing 
of  her  brilliant  eyes,  she  replied  in  a  poem  of 
cine  stanzas,  of  which  I  shall  give  one,  mere- 
ly as  a  specimen,  because  even  those  who 
understand  but  little  of  Italian  poetry,  must, 
I  think,  be  struck  with  the  harmony  of  the 
extemporary  measures  and  rhymes. 

Crolle  I'  Olimpn,  e  il  Nubicante  in  ira, 
Voice  lo  sguardo  notto  il  negro  ciglio, 
T)i  Flegra  il  Vallo  Sottoporto  mira. 
E  degli  empj  Giapetidi  il  consiglio; 


L'  AquMa  rumba,  e  foco  ■  Toco  opira, 
E  gll  rinfresct  II  forgone  vermigtlo, 
Che  guiizt  in  mano  dell'  Etrioeo  e  furm, 
E  di  ml  fares  nebbia  il  crin  gli  all  mm. 

In  general,  while  the  poets  or  poetesses 
sang  their  extemporaneous  effusions,  there 
were  persons  who  noted  down  the  words  of 
inspiration  that  fell  from  their  lips,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  the  celebrated  Gianni,  on  ob- 
serving bow  many  were  catching  her  words 
as  they  fell,  was  not  ashamed  to  cry  out, 
"  Take  pens  of  gold — you  write  for  eternity !" 

La  Bandettini,  with  infinitely  more  mo- 
desty, had  yet  a  higher  compliment  paid  her 
on  that  memorable  evening.  Bodoni,  the 
prince  of  printers,  who  raised  the  price  of  a 
copy  of  Horace  from  five  to  twenty-fire 
zeechini,*  by  the  beauty  of  the  types  cat  by 
himself,  and  whose  editions  of  the  Classics 
are  in  the  libraries  of,  I  believe,  Lord  Spen- 
cer, and  a  few  other  Englishmen  of  fortune, 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  yielding  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he  despatch- 
ed the  sonnets,  on  the  spot,  to  his  famous 
printing  establishment,  and,  before  the  en- 
tertainment concluded,  copies  of  them,  ele- 
gantly printed,  were  distributed  to  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
impression  made  by  such  an  evening  and 
such  an  incident.  Such,  indeed,  could  only 
happen  in  sunny,  lighlhearted,  brilliant  Italy 
— Italy,  as  it  then  was,  instinct  with  talent, 
life,  and  enjoyment.  Teresa  Bandettini  had 
now  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  every  after- 
appearance  added  a  leaf  to  her  laurel  crown. 
From  Parma  she  went  10  Home,  and  there, 
having  the  good  fortune  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  Monli,  who  composed  a  beautiful  ode 
in  her  praise,  her  sojourn  there  was  one  con- 
tinned  triumph  in  private  circles  of  the 
highest  order,  as  in  public  exhibitions  of  her 
talents,  until  it  reached  its  climax  by  her 
being  crowned  in  Arcadia. f 

And  here  let  us  pause  with  ber  for  one 
moment,  and  look  back,  as  she  did  herself, 
from  that  dizzy  height  to  the  point  whence 
she  first  started  into  public  life.  Neither  the 
time  nor  space  between  was,  in  itself,  very 
great,  yet  such  were  the  vicissitudes  she  had 
gone  through,  and  such  the  life-time  of  sen- 
sations she  had  experienced,  and,  according- 
ly, so  immense  the  moral  distance  between 
what  she  had  been,  and  what  she  that  mo- 


*  A  ueehino  in  worth  two  frsnoesooni;  oonse- 
quently  about  nine  ihiUinga  of  our  money. 

t  The  famous  Arosdia  founded  at  Borne  by 
Quidi,  Zappi,  sad  others,  in  opposition  to  the  bail 
taste  of  1600. 
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ment  wa?,  that,  as  she  stood  there — a  proud, 
happy,  beautiful,  inspired  woman,  crowned 
in  the  midst  of  admiring  multitudes,  with 
that  crown  which,  whatever  may  be  its  value 
in  the  eyes  of  others  at  the  moment  of  re- 
ceiving  it,  fills  the   soul  with   an  ethereal 
ecstasy  far  beyond  all  others,  and  cast  her 
eyes  back  over  that  immense  moral  distance 
and  saw  dimly  at  the  end  of  it  a  poor,  plain, 
miserable,  ignorant,  despised  girl,  struggling 
for  the  poorest  pittance  to  enable  her  to  live, 
her  identity  seemed  to  vanish,  to  be,  as  it 
were,   worn  oat,  and  would  not,  perhaps, 
ever  again  have  been  recognized,  were  it  not 
that  a  voice  had  gone  forth  from  that  distant 
point  calling  upon  her  to  return,  and  give  to 
her  native  land  the  honor  and  the  glory,  of 
saluting  her  as  its    daughter.     The   voice 
reached  the  affectionate  heart  of  Teresa,  and, 
unlike  the  many  who  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  afford  to  patronize  themselves,  she  re- 
turned to  Lucca  with  all  her  blushing  honors 
thick  upon  her;   and  without  satiating  the 
reader's  heart  or  imagination  with  further 
particulars,  suffice   it  to  say,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding year  might  in  her  case  be  set  down 
amongst  the  few  perfectly  happy  that  have 
been  permitted  to  mortals  upon  earth.  With 
spirit  enough  intensely  to  enjoy  her  dearly- 
earned   and  long-delayed  laurels,  she  was 
free  from  that  morbid  ambition  whose  eternal 
craving  prevents  its  own  enjoyment,  and  with 
feeling  and  imagination  enough  to  derive  a 
soothing  satisfaction   from   the   admiration, 
and,  perhaps,  even  from  the  warmer  senti- 
ments which  she  now  inspired  in  almost  all 
'who  approached  her,  she  yielded  not  to  that 
self-abandonment  which  never  fails  to  bring 
its  moments  of  reuibution  to  the  most  flat- 
tered idol. 

The  first  salons  of  Lucca  now  considered 
themselves  honored   by  her   presence,  and 
her  own  house  there  became  the  resort  of 
all  the  talent  and  fashion,  either  native  or 
foreign,  that  came  within  its  reach.     Society 
changed  its  phase  for  the  time,  and,  alto- 
gether, a  sort  of  delightful  moral  novelty  fell 
upon  the  spirits  of  all,  and  La  Bandettini 
was  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  one  of  the 
Muse*,  in  propria  persona.     Nor  was   this 
enthusiasm  confined  to  Lucca.     In  addition 
to  the  number  of  cultivated  persons  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  which  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa  attracted  thither,  there  were, 
about   this    period,   assembled   upwards   of 
4000  emigrants  from  different  parts  of  France, 
and  as  La  Bandettini  allowed  herself  to  be 
prevailed  on  to  give  on  ,*  or  more  academic 
or  public  exhibitions  of  her  talents  there, 
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when  all  had  permission  to  suggest  a  subject 
for  their  exercise,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
to  what  a  pitch  the  entranced  amazement  of 
so  many  enlightened  foreigners  to  whom  the 
talent  of  singing  extemporary  poetry  was  in 
itself  a  novelty,  carried  the  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm of  her  compatriots.  In  one  single 
evening  she  treated  six  different  subjects, 
and  all  admirably;  one  being  the  surprise 
of  Adam  on  opening  his  eyes  and  seeing  Eve 
for  the  first  time,  standing  beside  him,  which 
was  proposed  by  an  Englishman;  another 
was    the   French   Revolution.      A   French 

fentleman,   of     some    consideration,  a   M. 
'ournier,  professing  his  incredulity  in  the 
possibility  of  the  talent  existing  in  such  per- 
fection, and  it  seeming  to  him  more  possible 
that    the    poetess    might  have  previously 
studied  almost  every  popular  subject,  hit 
upon  a  test  which,  besides  the  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties it  presented,  must,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive,  from  the  improbability 
of  the  idea   having    been  anticipated.     He 
proposed  to  the  im  pro  visa  trice  to  treat  some 
subject  as  her  own  which  had  already  been 
sung  by  other  poets,  and  he  pitched  upon 
the  meeting  between  Petrarch  and   Laura. 
On   this   being   proposed   to   her,  she  was 
evidently   for  a   moment  surprised   by   its 
strangeness;    but  recalling  her  self- concen- 
tration, with  not  more  hesitation  than  was 
naturally  necessary  to  silence  memory  and 
invite  imagination,  she  took  up  the  subject, 
and  treated  it  so  as  to  delight  her  audience 
and  completely  to  convert  the  sceptic.  From 
this  time  it  became  a  sort  of  fashion  to  give 
her  subjects  already   treated   of  by  other 
poets,  and  that  which  was  at  first  adopted  as 
a  test,  if  not  as  a  sort  of  snare,  became  the 
crowning  of  her  glory.     She  herself  often 
quoted  Addison's  fine  observation,  that  the 
recollection   of  beautiful    passages   is  only 
second  to  composing  them  ;  and  the  habit 
once  acquired,  her  flexible  mind  was  able  to 
make  use  of  such  recollections  at  once  as  her 
beacons  and  her  guides ;  and  the  result  of 
this  tact  and  cultivation,  united  to  her  native 
genius,  were  sometimes  such  as  not  only  to 
electrify  her  hearers,  but  to  transport  them 
and   herself  beyond    the  confines    of  time, 
space,  and  identity,  into  whatever  scene  or 
whatever  character  might  be  at  the  moment 
the  focus  of   her  glowing  imagination.      It 
was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  a  young 
poet,  who  I  believe,  without   authority  po- 
sitively to  assert  it,  was  no  other  than  the 
now  venerable   Chevalier   Rosin i,  who  has 
been   denominated   the  conservator  of  the 
Italian  language,  excited   beyond   the  rest* 
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and  wholly  losing  sight  of  the  present  in  the 
past,  started  from  bis  place  amongst  the 
auditory,  and  exclaimed  aloud — 


In  the  midst  of  these,  her  almost  unprece- 
dented home- triumphs,  she  was  invited  to 
Florence  with  such  flattering  instance,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  refuse,  and  there  she 
was  at  once  received  as  the  companion  and 
friend  of  the  Princess  RoBpigliosi,  the  same 
who  supported  the  character  of  Antigone  in 
the  tragedy  of  Lbat  name  in  Rome,  in  1162, 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Alfien  in  his  life  of 
La  Bellini,  the  first  amateur  musician  in 
Italy,  for  whom  Ziugarelli  thought  it  not 
beneath  him  to  compose  music  expressly  ; 
of  La  Fabroni,  one  of  the  moat  elegant  and 
accomplished  women  of  her  day  ;  and  of 
others  no  less  respectable  for  rank  and  talent ; 
while  the  celebrated  Gorilla,  long  considered 
aa  the  first  im  pro  visa  trice  in  the  world,  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  sonnet,  commencing  with — 

Vieni  figliadel  genio  a  quest o  aeno,  &c. 

and  La  Fantastici  and  II  Oianetli  Ming  and 
recited  extemporary  verses  with  her.  Grati- 
fying, however,  as  such  a  reception  in  society, 
whenever  she  appeared,  must  have  been  to 
her  feelings,  and  flattering  as  it  must  have 
been  to  her  vanity,  to  carry  away  the  prize 
where  the  first  contemporary  poeis  were  her 
competitors  at  the  AoaderoH  Fiorentina,  all 
fell  short,  in  her  estimation,  of  the  compli- 
mentary lines  addressed  to  her  by  Altieri 
himself ;  and  ever  after  considered  by  her 
aa  the  most  ornamental  leaf  in  her  poetical 
chaplet. 

It  is  time  to  re-conduct  my  readers  to  the 
point  whence  we  started  together  ;  to  nar- 
rate how  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  La  Bandettini  to 
save  her  country  in  its  hour  of  peril.  How- 
ever high  the  poetess  herself  might  deem  it 
right  to  place  the  name  of  Alfieri  on  the  list 
oi  her  admirers,  there  was  one  in  Florence 
at  that  time  who  deemed  another  name  wor- 
thy i}{  a  yet  higher  place.  That  name  was 
Raimondo  Leoni ;  and  he  who  would  so  have 

E  laced  it  was  no  other  than  Ruimondo  Leoni 
imselfl  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those 
beings  whom  every  one  must  admit  to  be  the 
happiest  of  the  human  species,  humanly 
speaking,  and  yet,  whom  no  one  in  the  world 
would  wish  to  be. 

Raimondo  Leoni  was  an  able  man ;  for,  he 
not  only  tried  many  trades,  though  he  failed 
in  all— but  contrived  to  be  employed  in  places 


t,  though  he  always  disappointed  that 
The  talents  most  conspicuous  in  him 


of  trust,  t 

trust.  The  talents  most  conspicuous  ii 
were  self-confidence  and  presumption.  Italy 
was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  years  be- 
fore, breathing  music  and  poetry.  Would 
.trtimondo  Leoni  be  behind  others  in  such 
simple  arts  ?  While  waiting  for  the  chance 
of  some  occupation  more  worthy  of  his  genius, 
he  not  only  wrote  a  poem,  but  modestly  en- 
titled it  "  II  Tempio  della  Fama,"  It  is 
true,  his  printer,  on  receiving  it,  respectfully 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  as  the  verses  halted 
here  and  there,  ignorant  or  malicious  persons 
might  deny  its  legitimacy,  but  Raimondo 
held  up  his  fingers,  and  counting  the  sylla- 
bles thereon,  proved  that  the  numbers  were 
there,  and  if  people  did  not  choose  to  lay 
the  needful  emphasis  to  make  them  run,  why, 
it  was  all  the  worse  for  them.  The  printer 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  did  his  business,  and 
received  his  pay  ;  but  the  public  were  not  to 
be  invited  to  a  poetical  banquet  and  starved, 
and,  since  Raimondo  did  not  furnish"  food  for 
mirth,  some  one  else  must,  and  so  there  im- 
mediately appeared  a  poem,  entitled  "  I] 
Tempio  di  Fame,"  "The  Temple  of  Hun- 
ger,' instead  of  "  Fama,"  "  Fame." 

"The  Temple  of  Hunger"  described 
Apollo,  diverted  by  his  presumption,  seizing 
the  luckless  wight  by  the  arm  with  bis 
"  cilhara"  (musical  instrument),  flying  up 
into  the  air  with  him,  and  popping  him  into 
the  Temple  of  Fame.  Here,  becoming  in- 
toxicated with  his  own  vanity  and  all  he  saw, 
the  poet  fell  asleep,  and  tumbling  headlong 
down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno^  wakened 
to  find  himself  a  goose,  as  he  had  ever  been. 

It  was  now  Raimondo's  turn  to  shrug  his 
shoulders, — for  every  one  in  Italy  shrugs  bis 
shoulders  upon  every  imaginable  occasion, — 
and  he  talked  of  casting  pearls  before  swine  ; 
which,  however,  not  being  a  very  profitable 
amusement,  after  fluttering  some  time  longer 
in  the  literary  saloons  of  Florence,  in  order 
to  persuade  the  world  that  the  burlesque 
poem  which  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  approaching  depar- 
ture, and  paying  such  devotion  to  the  rival 
improvisutrice — especially  to  the  Bandettini, 
as  the  most  in  fashion — as  should  convince 
the  world  that  he  was  aux  petite  soUs  with 
the  Muses,  he  betook  himself  to  Milan,  then 
the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  in 
order  to  see  whether  Mars  might  not  be  less 
envious  than  Apollo  had  proved  himself  to 
be.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  he  had  calcu- 
lated justly.  Not  only  did  he  obtain  employ- 
ment there,  but  we  6nd  him,  in  1797,  pro- 
moted to  that  trust  which  few  others  would 
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undertaken,  namely,  to  betray  by  stmt- 

into  the  hands  of  the  Directory  that 
State  whose  innate  dignity  had  hitherto 
•ved  her  from  all  overt  attacks  against 
dependence.  It  was  proposed  to  him 
as  commissary  to  Carrara  and  Massa, 
it  about  thirty  miles  from  Lucca,  and 
icting  a  select  body  of  troops  to  the 
gates  of  Lucca,  under  pretext  of  pass- 
i  to  Garfagnana,  make  a  signal  to  the 
ithin,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
>ns  adopted  by  the  Luccnese  govern- 

had  not  escaped  the  taint  of  infection 
.he  French  Revolution ;  and,  while  thus 
ing  the  firebrand,  assume  the  appear- 
if  having  come  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
ake  the  city  by  a  coup  de  main,  and 
make  his  own  conditions.  When  this 
was  opened  to  Raimondo,  he  scarcely 
3d  it  to  be  developed ;  his  vast  mind 
it  in  upon  a  hint.  He  smiled  conde- 
ingly,  and  put  forth  his  right  hand  with 
ied  deprecation  of  further  explanation  ; 
ed  his  military  stock  as  his  instructor 
eded,  and  as  soon  as  respect  and  good- 
ing  permitted  him  to  speak,  he  said, 
e  me  the  men  ;  the  thing  is  done !" 
n  truth,  even  a  less  confident  person 
,  have  considered  it  scarcely  possible  to 

No  time,  accordingly,  was  lost.  The 
were  given  him ;  he  went  as  Commis- 
3eneral  to  Massa,  and  he  sent  secret 
*  to  the  disaffected  citizens  of  Lucca  to 

themselves  in  readiness  to  make  an 
'£  on  receiving  a  signal  from  him  on  a 
n  evening,  when  he  should  appear  at 
ity  gates.  Every  thing  proceeded  ex- 
as  he  could  have  desired :  he  arrived 
3  appointed  time  ;  refreshed  his  men  in 
ields  around  the  ramparts ;  and  was 
n  half-an-hour  of  making  the  precon- 
i  signal  to  those  within,  when  an  acci- 
1  circumstance  betrayed  the  plot  to  the 
site  party  ;  but  so  late  that  the  very 
;est  attempt  at  resistance  would  have 

little  better  than  a  signal  for  a  geneial 
*cre.  Consternation,  horror,  and  despair 
1  upon  the  heirs  of  six  hundred  years  of 
lendence.     All  felt  that  nothing  short 

miracle  could  preserve  it  to  them  an 
longer ;  nor  did  it.  At  that  moment, 
ta  Bandettini  came  to  the  rescue  of  her 
try,  and  saved  it.  The  alarm,  of  course, 
•eached  her  in  the  splendid  home  which 
talents  had  won  for  her  in  her  native 
and  where  she  was  then  reposing  from 
fatigues  of  incessant  triumphs.  In  a 
ent,  instead  of  the  usual  gay  and  joyous 
;,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  manly 

become  pale  from  the  dreadful  sense  of 


impotency  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  women 
whose  looks  had  become  suddenly  haggard, 
from  far  other  than  personal  anxiety  or  fear. 
For  a  moment,  she,  too, seemed  overwhelmed; 
and  closing  her  eyes  and  clasping  her  hands, 
she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  suffered  her  head 
to  droop  upon  her  breast  in  silence.  What 
rapidly  passed  in  that  interval  through  a 
mind  that  lived  and  drew  its  chief  nourish- 
ment from  another  sphere  we  may  not  guess ; 
but  while  all  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  her, 
she  arose,  and  slowly  opening  her  eyes,  and 
looking  round  her  as  if  waking  from  a  dream, 
"  Said  ye  not,"  she  asked,  "  that  it  was 
Raimondo  Leoni  who  is  without  the  walls  ? 
and  that  the  signal  is  to  be  given  to  him  this 
evening  ?  Go  to  him,  and  say  that  La  Ban- 
dettini is  about  to  sing,  and  invites  him  to 
come  and  hear  her !" 

At  first  those  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed  believed  that  terror  had  over-ex- 
cited her  ;  but  on  her  repeating  them,  some 
of  the  most  collected  hastened  to  obey  her. 
They  found  the  poetical  warrior  giving  the 
last  directions  to  his  men  as  he  prepared  to 
make  the  signal  for  insurrection  to  those  who 
were  anxiously  watching  for  it  within.    The 
bearers  of  the  invitation  felt  themselves  al- 
most repaid  at  that  moment  for  all  they  had 
suffered  in  witnessing  its  effect  upon  him. 
His  directions  had  been  above  all  things  to 
avoid  all  betrayal  of  design  in  the  projected 
surprise — what  excuse  was  he  then  to  make 
for  refusing  the  honor  now  offered  to  him  ? 
And  yet — if  he  accepted  it  ...  .  His  agi- 
tation became  visible,  his  jaw  fell,  his  lips 
became  blanched :  the  first  articulate  words 
he   uttered   were  u  E  to  quoque — Marta!" 
and  the  next  an  acceptance  couched  in  the 
language  of  rapture,  but  the  accents  of  des- 
pair. As  the  heralds  of  peace  and  poetry  in- 
sisted upon  carrying  their  hospitality  so  far 
as  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  one  single  mo- 
ment until  they  led  him  to  the  feet  of  the  im- 
provjsatrice.  he  not  only  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  the  concerted  signal,  but  not  even 
of  giving  the   slightest   explanation    to  his 
own  soldiers,  who  were  accordingly  left  to 
look  on  in  bewildered  silence ;  while  the  dis- 
affected within  were  compelled  to  assist  in 
closing  the  gates,  manning  the  ramparts,  and 
making  such  other  preparations  against  their 
own  projected  attack  as  made  Raimondo  and 
his  men  very   well  satisfied,  the   following 
morning,  to  turn  into  reality  their  affected 
march  to  Garfagnaui !  As  may  be  supposed, 
this  incident  did  not  render  La  Bandettini 
less  dear   to    her    fellow-citizens,   amongst 
whom  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  not  very 
'  many  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  as  we  gather 
from  incidental  allusions  in  the  volume*  be- 
fore us,  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
American  press — young  (for  Mr.  Collier,  he 
remarks,  (<  had  taken  a  respectable  position 
in  critical  literature  before  I  was  born"),  and 
enthusiastic  in  Shakspearian  scholarship,  and 
in  the  study  of  all  contemporary  and  cognate 
appliances  and  means  for  the  elucidation  of 
his  great  Subject- Object.     Until  five  years 
ago,  it  appears,  Mr.  White  had  read  and  de- 
lighted in  Shakspeare,  with  an  ear  perversely, 
and  of  malice  prepense,  deaf  to  the  charm- 
ings  of  commentators,  charm  they  never  so 
wisely — though  in  their  case,  perhaps,  "  wise- 
ly" is  not  quite  the  word ;  disgusted  once  for 
all  with  the  speculations  of  Shakspearian  spec- 
ulators, the  reformations  of  Shakspearian  re- 
formers,  the  emendations  of  Shakspearian 
emendators,  he  had  forsworn,  while  still  in 
statu  pupillari,  the  whole  kith  and  kin  of 
these   "  tedious  old  fools ;"   the  occasional 
cause  of  this  systematic  abjuration  being  Dr. 
Johnson's  strictures,  known  but  not  read  of 
all  men,  on  the  "  folly  of  the  fiction,  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  conduct"  of  "  Cymbeline,"  and 
the  "unresisting  imbecility"  of  its  general 
character.     This  unkindest  cut  of  all  from  the 
paw  of  the  Great  Bear  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
White ;  henceforth  he  could  and  he  would  be 
willingly  ignorant,  wilfully  because  blissfully 
ignorant,  of  the  critical  guild  in  their  practices 
on   Shakspeare;   he  would   renounce  them 
and  all  their  works  ;  he  would  be  cynical  in  ) 
his  refusal  to  let  them  stand  between  him 
and  the  Sun.     Doctor  Samuel  had  almost 
been  the  death  of  him, — at  the  least  would 
be  the  death  to  his  enjoyment  of  "  Cymbe- 
lioe,"  if  allowed  to  go  on  still  in  his  wicked- 
ness;  no   wonder,   then,   if    the    indignant 
Shakspeare's  Scholar  exclaims — "Shocked, 
wounded,  repelled,  with  a  sense  of  personal 
wrong  I  flung  the  book  aside,  and  mentally 
registered  a  solemn  vow  never  to  read  again 
a  criticism  or  comment  of  any  kind  upon 

*  Shakespeare7 1  Scholar:  being  Historical  and 
Critical  Studies  of  his  Text,  Characters,  and  Com- 
mentators, with  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Collier's 
Folio  of  1632.  By  Richard  Grant  White,  A.  M. 
New  York:  1854. 


Shakespeare's  works."  But,  five  years  ago, 
Mr.  White,  in  a  moment  big  with  fate,  pur- 
chased  a  copy  of  Knight's  Pictorial  Edition, 
believing  that  after  his  long  abstinence  from 
all  intercourse  with  expositors,  he  might  with 
indifference  read  a  commentator  again,  and 
with  impunity.  The  immediate  result  of 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Knight  was  to  put 
his  reader  on  the  critical  study  of  the  text ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  professional  duties,  we  have  in  that 
reader  a  diligent,  earnest,  loving,  painful 
Shakspeare's  Scholar.  Five  years  "  of  hard 
labor  have  impressed  him,  vividly  and  vex- 
atiously  enough,  with  renewed  and  deepened 
scorn  of  the  "  mass  of  mingled  learning  and 
ignorance,  sense  and  folly,  with  which  Shake- 
speare has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  over- 
whelmed." The  appearance  of  Mr.  Collier's 
volume  occasioned  some  contributions  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  White,  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine;  these  papers  became  the  germ  of  a 
more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  matter  in 
question  ;  other,  previously  written  but  un- 
published essays,  on  some  of  Shakspeare's 
Characters,  were  added  to  the  collection ; 
and  the  amalgam  of  these  miscellanies  is  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  the  volume  yclept 
"  Shakespeare's  Scholar." 

The  Scholar's  hate  of  peddling  emendators 
is  that  of  a  thorough  good  hater.  Every 
pulse  of  his  being  beats  time  and  keeps  tune 
with  the  lament  of  Mathias  : 

Must  I  for  Shakespeare  no  compassion  feel, 
Almost  eat  op  by  Commentating  zeal  ? 
On  Avon's  banks  I  heard  Actaeon  mourn, 
By  fell  Blactt  letter  9ogs  in  pieces  torn  ; 
Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start 
All  well  broke-in  by  Coney-catching  art — 

Hot  was  the  chase ;  I  left  it  out  of  breath  ; 
I  wish'd  not  to  be  in  at  Shakespeare's  death. 

Not  merely  is  Mr.  White  impatient  of  the 
Beckets  and  laureat  Pyes,  and  nibbling  rata 
and  mice  and  such  small  deer,  which  has 
been  his  mirth  for  seven  long  year,  and  up- 
wards, but  of  the  poten;,  grave,  and  reverend 
seniors — potent  as  Pope  in  his  most  poten- 
tial mood,  grave  as  Johnson  in  his  most  spe- 
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cific  gravity,  reverend  as  Warburton  in  bis 
right  reverend  overeeership.  If  he  scouts 
the  "narrow  pedagogism  of  Seymour,  the 
blatant  stupidity  of  Becket,  and  the  compla- 
cent feeble- mindedness  of  Jackson/9  so  does 
he  ''the  conceited  wantonness  of  Pope,  the 
arrogance  of  Warburton,  the  solemn  inflexi- 
bility of  Johnson,  and  the  smartness  and 
mechanical  ear  of  Steevens" — all  of  whom  he 
accuses  of  seeking  to  commit  outrages  on  the 
text  quite  as  insufferable  as  those  of  the 
small  fry  fore-going.  Mr.  Dyce  is  the  editor 
in  whom  be  seems  to  place  most  confidence, 
and  from  whose  prospective  labors  he  expects 
most,  though  Mr.  Dyce  is  remonstrated  with 
on  his  "  needless  display  of  reading  of  worth- 
less books,"  and  his  habit  of  heaping  up,  as 
if  a  good  writes  were  to  come  of  it,  "  instance 
upon  instance  from  old  volumes  in  all  modern 

unguges upon  Shakespeare's  text 

without  illustrating  it.  Mr.  Knight  is  com- 
plimented, as  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequal- 
led among  fellow- editors  in  intelligent  venera- 
tion for  his  Master,  and  a  sympathetic  ap- 
prehension of  bis  thoughts — but  is  gently 
nted  for  bis  "  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  first  folio."  Mr.  Collier,  too,  is  compli- 
mented on  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  old 
English  literature,  especially  to  that  of  the 
Kuabethan  age ;  but  as  an  expositor  of  the 
Bard  of  all  time,  he  is  now  regarded  as  stark 
Mojbt.  Mr.  Collier's  recent  publication  has 
Netted  our  Skakspeare's  Scholar  to  some- 
thing like  fever-heat — that  publication*  of 
marginalia,  so  multifarious  in  character  and 
*>  mysterious  in  origin,  whereby  hangs  a 
tale. 

Bat  'tis  an  old  tale  now,  and  often  told. 
We  have  all  heard,  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
atory  of  Mr.   Collier's  singular   purchase: 
how  in  the  spring  of  1849  he  happened  to 
kin  the  shop  of  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Great 
Newport  street,  at  a  time  when  a  package  of 
tooks arrived  from  the  country;  how,  among 
the  contents,  two  folios  attracted  his  atten- 
wo,  one  of  which,  bound  in  rough  calf,  was 
•copy  of  the  second  (1632)  folio  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  "  much  cropped,  the  covers 
°W  and  greasy,"  and  "  imperfect  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  ;"  how,  in  spite  of  the  crop- 
ping, and  the  grease,  and  the  imperfections, 
he  bought  the  thing — "  an  ill-favored  thing, 
%rt  but  mine  own" — for  thirty  shillings  ster- 
ling, paid  down  on  the  nail ;  how,  when  he 

*  Note*  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shake- 
jptor«'«  Playt,  from  early  MS.  Corrections  in  a 
Copy  «f  the  Folio,  1632,  in  the  Possession  of  J. 
Ptyas  Collier,  Esq.,  F.  8.  A.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don: Whittaker.    185a 


got  home,  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  so 
damaged  and  defaced  was  it  intus  et  in 
cute;  and  how,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  he 
threw  it  by,  nor,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  had 
a  word  to  say  to  (or  perad venture  of)  it. 
Then,  however,  on  moving  it  from  the  dust 
and  degradation  of  an  upper  shelf,  Mr.  Col- 
lier discovered,  to  his  surprise,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  page  in  the  disrespectable  look- 
ing folio  which  did  not  present,  in  a  hand- 
writing of  the  time,  some  emendations  in  the 
pointing  or  in  the  text,  while  on  most  of  them 
they  were  frequent,  and  on  many  numerous. 
The  handwriting,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  one 
man's  only,  though  the  amendments  must 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time, 
possibly  during  the  course  of  several  years. 
Who  the  ready  writer  was  who  handled  the 
pen  so  industriously,  is  an  interesting  prob- 
lem, but  not  easily  "  floored ;"  Mr.  Collier, 
however,  suggests  a  claim  for  Richard  Per- 
kins, the  "  great  actor  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I."  As  to  the  capital  question  of  the  author' 
ity  upon  which  these  emendations  were  in- 
troduced, he  contends,  in  limine,  that  no 
authority  is  required,  that  they  carry  con- 
viction (generally  speaking)  on  the  very  face 
of  them.  "  Many  of  the  most  valuable  cor- 
rections of  Shakespeare's  text  are,  in  truth 
self-evident;  and  so  apparent,  when  once 
suggested,  that  it  seems  wonderful  how  the 
plays  could  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  men  of  such  learning  and  critical  acumen, 

during  the  last  century  and  a  half 

without  the  detection  of  such  indisputable 
blunders."*  Mr.  Collier  avows  his  inclina- 
tion to  think  that  his  possible  Perkins,  in 
some  of  the  changes  he  made  in  the  text, 
was  indebted  to  his  own  sagacity  and  inge- 
nuity, and  merely  guessed  at  arbitrary  emen- 
dations ;  hence,  and  so  far,  his  suggestions 
are  only  to  be  taken  as  those  of  an  individual, 
who  lived,  we  may  suppose,  not  very  long 
after  the  period  when  the  dramas  he  eluci- 
dates were  written,  and  who  might  have  bad 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  actors  of  Shak- 
speare'8  day.  But  again  Mr.  Collier  argues, 
from  certain  characteristics  in  his  emendator's 
handicraft,  that  he  must  have  had  recourse 
to  some  now  not  extant  authority.  The  em- 
endation has  special  reference  to  stage  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  fact,  taken  together  with  the 
internal  evidence,  has  induced  some  of  Mr. 
Collier's  ablest  reviewers  to  concludef  that 

. ■  i  _  _  i  i  ■■  m~ 

*  Collier :  Introduction,  p.  xviii. 

f  The  AthencBum,  for  instance  ;  which  observed, 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Perkins7  folio,  that 
here  an  anonymous  corrector  had  humbled  the  dog- 
matism of  critical  savans  and  the  sagacity  of  conjee- 
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the  book  in  question  was  amended  from  some 
copy  used  by  the  prompter  or  stage- manager 
of  a  theatre  in  which  these  plays  were  per- 
formed, somewhere  about  the  date  of  the 
folio,  1632. 

Now,  Mr.  White  will  not  hear  of  "  author- 
ity" being  due  to  our  possible  Perkins.  The 
corrections  are  many  of  them,  he  contends, 
anachronistic,  such  as  no  paulo-post  Shak- 
speare-corrector  could  have  perpetrated ; 
some  of  them  he  can  fix  on  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  the  share  of  various  hands, 
writing  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners, in  the  concoction  of  the  ensemble,  he 
treats  as  beyond  controversy.  Besides,  and 
this  he  adduces  as  an  overpowering  argument 
against  both  the  authority  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  MS.  corrector,  very  many  of  the 
corrections  are  "  inadmissible,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  formed  a  part  of  the  text." 
And  he  insists,  with  more  emphasis  than  dis- 
cretion, maybe,  that  if  we  defer  to  a  single 
change  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  because  of  its 
"  authority,"  we  must  defer  to  all — whereas 
its  best  advocates  exercise  their  indvidual 
judgment  in  accepting  or  rejecting  its  pro- 
posed changes,  and,  by  so  doing,  refuse  ac- 
tual deference  to  its  authority.  What  Mr. 
White  maintains,  is,  that  the  only  source  of 
any  authority  for  the  text  of  Shakspeare  is 
in  the  original  folio  of  1623,  as  published  by 
tbe  poet's  friends,  fellow-actors,  and  theatri- 
cal partners  ;  that  when  that  text  is  utterly 
incomprehensible  from  the  typographical  er- 
rors which  deform  it,  and  then  only,  we 
should  seek  emendations ;  that  those  emen- 
dations should  be  first  looked  for  in  the 
quartos,  because  they  were  contemporaneous 
with   Shakspeare,   although    surreptitiously 

tural  emendation,  by  at  once  gathering  a  whole 
harvest  off  a  field  which  had  been  reaped  and 
gleaned  by  many  of  the  finest  intellect*  of  the  last 
two  centuries.  "  In  justice  to  them,"  continues  the 
reviewer,  M  as  well  as  on  many  other  grounds,  we 
must  think  that  this  emendator  had  access  to  an 
authority  which  they  and  we  have  not  With  all 
the  advantages  and  appliances  which  nearness  to 
the  author  and  to  the  first  representation  of  his 
works  may  have  given  him  over  ourselves,  it  is  to 
us  an  incredible  supposition  that  any  mau  should 
have  done  so  infinitely  more  than  all  others  put 
together,  if  he  had  depended  solely  on  the  same 
power  of  conjecture  which  those  others  possessed." 
—At*.  No.  1315. 

So,  again,  a  reviewer  of  weight  in  Mr.  White's 
own  country,  thinks  it  impossible  that  some  of 
these  corrections  should  have  been  "invented,  or 
made  up  by  mere  conjecture,  by  a  poor  player  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  [pet. 

print.] when  conjectural  emendation  or  an 

English  author  was  an  art  as  yet  unheard  of,"  <fec — 
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published,  or  at  least  entirely  neglected  by 
him  ;  that  only  such  corrupted  passages  as 
the  quartos  do  not  make  clear  are  proper 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  conjecture ;  and 
that  such  of  these  as  conjecture  does  not 
amend,  in  a  manner  at  once  consistent  with 
the  context,  with  common  sense,  and  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  Sbakspeare's 
day,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  untouched. 
Not  what  Shakspeare  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  written,  but  what,  according 
to  the  best  evidence,  he  did  write,  is  held  up 
as  the  only  admissible  object  of  the  labors  of 
his  editors  and  verbal  critics — the  only  guar- 
anty for  the  integrity  of  his  works  consisting 
in  the  preservation  of  the  words  of  the  only 
authentic  edition,  when  those  words  are  un- 
derstood by  minds  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
or  supported  by  comparison  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  author's  day,  or 
those  of  the  immediately  antecedent  age. 
Until  the  self-elected  editorial  reformers  of 
the  text  have  taken  out  letters  patent  to  im- 
prove it,  would  it  not  be  better  for  them,  Mr. 
White  suggests,  to  confine  themselves  to 
editing  it  ?  seeing  it  is  the  function  of  no 
man  to  re- write  Shakspeare,  even  to  improve 
him,  and  our  object  being  to  arrive  at  what 
he  wrote,  not  what,  in  our  opinion,  he  should 
have  written ;  nor  would  it  ever  do  to  say 
that  if  a  suggested  change  be  for  the  better, 
it  must  be  accepted,  because  Shakspeare  was 
sure  to  choose  the  most  beautiful  and  forci- 
ble expression — since  any  such  rule  would 
put  it  in  the  power  of  every  critic,  every 
reader  in  fact,  to  decide  what  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  forcible.* 

Mr.  White  has  exercised  his  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  with  much  discriminative 
taste.  In  the  culture  both  of  head  and  heart, 
he  shows  his  competency  to  deal  with  a  sub- 
ject so  replete  with  difficulty — now  marked 
by  rough  gnarled  obstacles,  that  seem  to  defy 
all  "  tooling,"  and  now  by  delicate  nuances, 
which  to  conserve  and  present  with  the 
bloom  on  them  requires  a  subtle  spirit,  and  a 
tender,  akin  to  Sbakspeare's  own.  But,  keep- 
ing in  mind  his  stand- point,  he  does  seem  at 
times  to  be  a  little  over-peremptory  in  his  re- 
jection, of  preposterous,  of  emendations  which 
fellow-critics,  in  their  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, accept  as  highly  felicitous.  There  is  a 
soupcon  of  the  Sir  Oracle  in  his  voice  and 
mien,  when  he  insists  on  this  as  the  true 
reading  because  it  commends  itself  to  his 
judgment,  and  scornfully  repudiates  that  as  a 
base  cheat  and  rank  imposter,  though  it  com- 

*— 

*  White,  pp.  80,  85,  87,  276,  461,  501. 
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meods  itself  to  the  judgment  of  a  Dyce,  or  a 
Singer,  or  a  Collier.  Against  Mr.  Collier, 
indeed,  bis  tone  is  by  no  means  "  nice;"  and 
considering  tbe  extent,  to  which,  after  all,  he 
adopts  the  Perkins'  corrections — small  as  the 
proportion  adopted  may  numerically  be  to 
that  dissallowed — he  might  have  treated 
'*  Perkins's  Entire"  more  tenderly.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  to  see  how  Shakspearian  cri- 
tics and  commentators  fall  out  by  the  way, 
and  how  utterly  they  ignore  the  nil  disputan- 
dam  in  minute  points  de  gustibus,  and  sub- 
stitute for  that  broken  law  a  habit,  become 
second  nature,  disputandi  in  scecula  sceculo- 
rum.  Placable  bystanders  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  see  hard  blows  interchanged 
in  those  conflicts,  and  a  determined  essay  of 
the  pugilists  to  spoil  each  other's  beauty, — 
as  in  this  present  dashing  attempt  (if  we  may 
strain  an  old  verse) 


to  beat  the  luckless  Collier  White. 


Mr.  White's  own  house  of  defence  is,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  glassy  to  justify  caution  in 
Lis  manner  of  flinging  stones ;  some  of  his 
conjectures  and  expositions  in  Shakspearian 
lore  being  quite  open  to  attack,  or  strenuous 
demur :  witness  his  criticism  on  Isabella  in 
u  Measure  for  Measure," — his  theory  of  the 
8onnets, — his  rejection  of  the  rhyming  dialo- 
gue in  the  (<Cymbeline"  apparition  scene, 
and  of  the  dirge  in  the  same  play,  (fee.  Or 
where,  on  the  Clown's  saying,  in  '•  Othello," 
to  the  musicians,  "  Why,  masters,  have  your 
instruments  been  in  Naples,  that  they  speak 
i'  the  nose  thus?"  he  asks — a  proper  query! 
— whether  this  knowledge  of  a  minute  pro- 
vincial peculiarity  is  not  an  evidence  that 
Sbak8peare  knew  more  of  Italy  than  by  books 
or  hearsay  ?  Or  where,  in  his  dissertation  on 
Othello9 s  complexion,  which  he  is  anxious  to 

Erove  was  not  at  all  of  the   Uncle  Tom  hue, 
e  explicitly  lays  it  down  that  Shakspeare 
"  had  doubtless  never  seen  either  a  Moor  or  a 
negro,  and  might  very  naturally  confuse  their 
physiological  traits9' — although  so  slight  an 
allusion,  ut  supra,  to  the  nasal  tones  of  the 
Neapolitans  is  enough  to  make  Shakspeare 
so  far-travelled  a  gentleman.     While  he  is 
very  prompt,  again,  to  ridicule  some  of  his 
fellow -commentators  (if  he  will  allow  of  the 
fellowship)  for  the  superfluity  and  gratuitous 
character  of  their  occasional  glosses,  he  him- 
self condescends,  at  intervals,  to  practice  the 
same  work  of  supererogation — as  where  he 
carefully  analyses,  and  distributes   to  each 
ixian  his  due,  the  welcome  given  by  Hamlet 
to  ^fforatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus.    The 
eagerness,  too,  of  his  endeavors  to  find  in 


his  own  country  relics  of  Shakspeare's  mother 
English,  not  extant  in  ours,  is  a  little  amus- 
ing ;  particularly  when,  among  the  words 
supposed  to  he  effete  and  forgotten  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  adjective  sheer :  for  he  thus  dis- 
courses :  "  We  [Americans]  say  sheer  ale,  or 
sheer  brandy,  or  sheer  nonsense,  or  sheer 
any  thing.  .  .  .  We  use  it  ["  sheer"]  in 
this  way,  and  have  so  used  it  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  living  men ;  just  as  we 
say  sheer  impudence,  or  sheer  stupidity.  . .  . 
Thus,  we  would  6ay  that  one  man  committed 
an  act  out  of  sheer  selflshness,  but  that 
another's  was  pure  benevolence."  So  ends 
one  paragiaph,  and  the  next  Mr.  White  be- 
gins with,  "Thus  much  for  the  benefit  of 
English  readers."  We  can  only  respond  to 
this  beneficium  with  a  graceless  "  Thank'ee 
for  nothing," — or  exclaim  with  Celia,  ,l  0 
wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
that  out  of  all  whooping !"  The  word  "right" 
too,  in  the  sense  of  direct  or  immediate  ("  for 
I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death  right  in 
thine  eye,"  King  John,  V.  4),  he  is  happy  to 
say,  survives  in  America, — as  it  does  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  compound  "  right  away, 
which  he  adduces  in  evidence,  and  which  he 
taunts  us  with  sneering  at,  is  we  acknowledge, 
peculiar  to  America.  And  hereupon,  "  right 
away"  he  tells  us,  that  "the  language  of  the 
best  educated  Americans  of  the  northern 
states  is  more  nearly  that  of  Shakespeare's 
day,  than  that  of  tbe  best  born  and  bred  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  visit  them  ;  although  the 
advantage  on  the  score  of  utterance  is  gene- 
rally on  the  side  of  the  Englishmen"* — the 


*  To  this  statement  Mr.  White  tags  a  notice  of 
"  one  groes  and  radical  error  of  language  into  which 
all  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  Tall,  without  ex- 
ception. Oxford-men  and  Cambridge-men  speak  it ; 
and  all  English  authors,  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  not  excepted,  write  it  They  say  that  one  thing 
is  different  to  another.  Now,  this  is  not  an  idiom, 
or  a  colloquialism :  it  is  radically,  absurdly  wrong. 
.  .  .  One  thing  is  different  from  another  .  .  . 
and  in  America  this  is  the  only  expression  of  the 
idea  ever  heard  among  those  who  have  even  the 
least  pretensions  to  education."  This  is  bad  news, 
for  news  it  certainly  is  to  us,  that  "  all  Englishmen 
of  the  present  day,  without  exception,"  are  guilty 
of  the  solecism  in  question.  But  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegation,  we  differ  to  Mr.  White— and  the 
sense  of  constraint  we  endured  in  writing  that  to 
instead  of  the  wonted /row,  is  our  internal  evidence 
against  him  :  he  may  say,  indeed,  that  nobody,  even 
in  England,  writes  "  to  differ  to,"  while  everybody 
in  England  writes  "  different  to" — but  de  jure  it  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  and  at  any  rate 
we  rejoice  in  knowing  plenty  of  people  who  do 
neither. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  as  Mr.  White  is  seemingly 
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Americans  being  possibly  fonder  than  their 
"  overweening  cousins"  of  going  to  Naples, 
as  a  certain  Clown  might  infer.  Again, — on 
Johnson's  explanation  of  the  word  "pheese" 
("I'll  pheese  you  in  faith,"  says  Kit  Sly,) 
and  on  that  of  Giftord  and  Charles  Knight, 
Mr.  White  says,  "All  wrong,  as  any  "  Yan- 
kee" could  tell  the  learned  gentlemen.  The 
word  has  survived  here  with  many  others 
which  have  died  out  in  England,  and  are 
thence  called  Americanisms.  To  "  pheese" 
is  •'  to  irritate,1'  "  to  worry.' "  We  fancy  the 
same  usage  of  the  word  is  not  so  obsolete  in 
the  conservative  haunts  of  racy  rural  English, 
as  the  New  Englander  supposes.  Neverthe- 
less we  thank  him  for  this  note,  and  for 
another  on  Slender**  "  two  Edward  shovel- 
boards,"  a  game  said  to  be  now  played  in 
England  by  Colliers  only  (so  their  namesake 
testifies),  but  which  Mr.  White  has  often  seen 
played  at  •'  the  Eagle  Tavern,  under  Brook- 
lyn Heights,"  though  now  replaced  by  the  less 
exigeant  recreation  of  ten- pins.  The  word 
"  placket,"  too,  it  seems,  is  in  ordinary  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of 
"petticoat" — and  says  Mr.  White,  ''Mr. 
Steevens,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Dyce,  might 
have  been  saved  their  labors,  and  Mr.  Halli- 
well  his  doubts,  by  inquiring  of  the  Benedicks 
among  their  fellow  Shakespei  ians  on  this  side 
the  water  concerning  this  word.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Douce,  to  whose  learning  and  judgment  the 
students  of  Shakespeare  are  so  much  indebt- 
ed, says  (a  placket  is  a  petticoat.'  Had  he 
been  writing  for  Americans  he  need  not  have 
said  it."  Nor  for  Britishers,  with  a  common 
dictionary  within  reach.  But  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  of  Mr.  White's  national  il- 
lustrations of  this  kind  is  the  following  : 

K.  Rich.  Well !  as  you  guess  ? 

—X.  Rich.  Ill  Act.  IV.  Sc.  4. 

"If  there  be  two  words  for  the  use  of 
which,  more  than  any  others,  our  English 
cousins  twit  us,  they  are  '  well,'  as  an  inter- 
rogative exclamation,  and  '  guess.'  Milton 
uses  both,  as  Shakespeare  also  frequently 
does,  and  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  used  in  America;  and  here  we  have 
them  both  in  half  a  Hoe.     Like  most  of  those 

punctilious  in  these  minutiae,  we  would  fain  learn 
the  reason  of  his  eliminating  an  honest  vowel  from 
the  word  Shakspearian,  which  he  systematically 
spells  Shakesperian  f  Why  oust  the  a  in  the  ante- 
penultimate f  He  may  twit  us  with  omitting  the  * 
of  the  first  syPable  ;  bat  that,  at  least  is  no  mere 
Question  of  grammar,  and  is  (what  surely  the  other 
it  not  I)  an  open  question. 


[Jml, 

words  which  it  pleases  John  Bull  to  call 
Americanisms,  they  are  English  of  the  purest 
and  best,  which  have  lived  here  while  they 
have  d  ied  out  in  the  mother  country."  Well ! 
John  Bull,  I  guess  after  that  you're  a  gone 
'coon. 

But  to  recur  to  the  Collier  controversy. 
We  have  testified  already  to  Mr.  White  s 
general  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of 
conjectural  emendation,  and  for  the  most 
part  he  carries  us  with  him  in  his  decisions. 
His  expose  of  the  extravagances  of  various 
Shakspearian  commentators  is  full  of  honest 
hearty  disdain,  as  well  it  may  be  in  an  ad- 
miring lover,  loyal  to  the  core,  of  the  myriad- 
minded  One.  Of  Mr.  Becket  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  sneak  with  patience  or  decorum, 
and  calls  his  "  Shakspeare's  himself  again" 
sheer  "  stupidity  run  mad."  Zachary  Jack- 
son, for  his  absurd  and  atrocious  changes  in 
the  text  inevitably  suggesting  the  suspicion 
of  all  but  idiocy,  yet  uttered  with  the  con- 
summate serenity  of  "  owlish  sapience,"  he 
styles  "  the  very  Bunshy*  of  commentators." 
And  who  will  not  share  in  his  protest  against 
such  drivelling  as  we  see  spent  on,  e.  g ,  this 
fragment : 

Flav.  I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Timon  of  Athens,  II.  2. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  interpreted  '  wasteful 
cock'  'a  cockloft  or  garret!9  and  Bishop 
Warburton  agreed  with  him.  Pope  had  the 
effrontery  to  change  'wasteful  cock'  to  lonely 
room.  These  be  thy  editors,  O  Shakespeare  1" 
It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  White  has  rea- 
son on  his  side,  too,  in  some  of  his  onslaughts 
against  "Perkins."  Valuable  we  believe 
many  of  the  MS.  emendations  to  be  ;  many, 
too  bad,  and  some  too  good,  to  be  true.f 

*  Mr.  White  is  fond  of  an  allusion  to  the  light 
literature  of  th«  day.  Thus,  in  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  his  own  volume  he  says,  the  "The  book 
was  not  deliberately  made;  but  like  Topty,  it 
1  growedV  Unlike  that  young  lady,  however,"  he 
adds,  "  it  was  not '  raised  on  a  spec  ;'  for  . . .  were 
five  editions  to  be  sold  it  would  not  pay  me  day- 
laborer's  wages  for  the  mere  time  I  have  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  it"  So  again  he  sarcastically 
refers  to  "  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Baronet,  (as  In- 
npector Bucket  would  say,)" — to  the  Mantaliniism 
of  the  tie-wig  editors, — and  to  Mr.  Singer's  making 
Lear  in  the  climax  of  his  agony  talk  like  "the 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy." 

f  Let  us  here  indicate  a  few  passages  in  which 
the  supposed  Perkins  introduces  new  matter  into 
the  textus  receptits,  by  a  whole  line  or  lines  at  sv 
time.  Some  of  these  one  can  neither  believe  with- 
out a  struggle,  to  be  either  vert  or  ben  trovati.    But 
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The  celebrated  substitution  of  "  who  smoth- 
ers her  with  painting,"  for  "  whose  mother 
was  his  painting,"  is  ably  discussed  by  our 
Shakspeare's  Scholar,  and  we  incline  on  the 
whole  to  his  mistrust  of  the  change — as  we 
certainly  do  to  his  rejection  of  "  boast"  in  lieu 
of  "  beast"  in  Lady  Macbeth'*  appeal ;  and 
of  "Warwickshire  ale"  for  "sbire  ale" in  the 
tinker's  gossip ;  and  again  of  "  unto  truth" 


what  shall  be  aaid  of  the  emendator*s  audacity,  if 
be  really  emendated  without  authority  f 
(  Id  each  of  the  subjoined  extracts  the  italicised 
fines  are  the  MS.  additions  of  Mr.  Collier's  nescio 
qui*: 

"  Says  Sir  Eglamour  to  Silvia  : 

Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances, 
And  the  most  pure  Affections  that  you  bear; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IV.  3. 

This  is  at  least  plausible,  and  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  authority  will  be  readily  accepted. 

A  hitch  in  the  assumed  system  of  rhymes  is  thus 
"made  right"  in  Dromio's  speech  : 

M  No,  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him,/*//; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button *d  up  with  steel. 
Who  has  no  touch  of  mercy,  cannot  feel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fury,  [pro  fairy]  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff/'  Ac. 

Comedy  of  Errors^  IV.  2. 

Leontes  says  in  the  statue  scene, — 

"Let  be,  let  be! 

Would  that  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  al- 
ready 

lam  but  dead,  stone  looking  upon  stone. 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it?7' 

Winter's  Tale,  V.  8. 
Lord  Bardolph  advises — 

. .  .  "  Consult  upon  a  sure  foundation, 

Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 

A  careful  leader  sums  what  force  he  brings 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite/'  Ac. 

2  Henry  IV^  I.  8. 

Especially  notable  are  the  new  complementary 
rtjmes  in  the  dialogue  of   Queen  Margaret  and 
UtoeUr  : 

"Q.M.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  protected  like  a  child,  by  peers. 
God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm, 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  King  his  realm. 

Gl.  My  staff? — here  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff  : 
7b  think  I  fain  would  keep  it  makes  me  laugh. 
Am  willingly  I  do  the  same  resign, 
Am  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine." 

2  Henry  VI  Act  II.  So.  3. 

"•  think  Mr.  Collier  fain  would  keep  this,  makes 
[J*fce  folks  laugh.  u  These  judicious  changes,"  and 
.  this  important  addition,"  he  calls  the  new  read- 
jjgs.  Chacun  a  son  gout.  For  these  and  similar 
***endations  and  commendations  see  Collier,  pp. 
H  62, 180,  161, 175,  197,  288,  246,  285,— and 
Pttially  a  very  curious  one  at  p  88. 


for  "  to  untruth"  in  a  much  canvassed  line 
in  the  "  Tempest"  (Act  I.  Sc.  2.)     Shaks- 

geare,  we  submit,  would  have  rejoiced  in  his 
cholar,  in  these  and  some  like  instances  of 
acute,  scrutinizing,  rightfully  jealous  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  White's  own  conjectural  emenda- 
tions are  few  and  feasible — affecting  little  be- 
yond a  slight  misprint  or  an  error  in  punctua- 
tion. It  should  be  added  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rule  of  adhesion,  wherever  it  is  at  all 
practicable,  to  the  original  folio,  he  is  often 
free  enough  in  his  tamperings  with  its  text, 
and  now  and  then  scores  a  sentence  as  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  and  more  than  once  deals  in 
somewhat  arbitrary  fashion  with  the  very  ge- 
nuineness* of  what  is  there  set  down. 

The  criticisms  interspersed  through  his  vo- 
lume are  highly  interesting,  and  glow  with 
sometimes  impassioned  admiration,  finely  at- 
tempered to  the  grand  theme.  The  one 
badly  eminent  exception  is  that  on  Isabella, 
to  which  we  may  again  refer,  with  regret. 
The  following  brief  comment  on  Claudufs 
dread  apprehension  of  being 


worse  than  worst, 


Of  those  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine,  howling ! 

bespeaks  the  man  of  high  thought  and  deep 
feeling : — "  It  should  be  said  about  the  last 
two  lines  of  this  passage,  if  it  never  has  been 
said, — and  I  believe  it  never  has, — that  they 
possess  an  awful  beauty  which  it  is  hardly  ill 
the  power  of  language  to  describe.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  but  vaguely  hinted ;  and  yet 
an  undefined,  peculiar  dread  goes  with  the 
words,  that  would  vanish,  or  dwindle  into 
certain  fear,  if  we  were  told  exactly  what 
they  mean.  We  feel  that  they  have  conveyed 
to  us  that  which  they  themselves  tell  us  is  too 
horrible  for  utterance.  What  can  be  those 
monstrous  thoughts  which  ever  seem  to  be 
about  to  take  an  hideous  shape,  and  ever 
again  vanish  into  formlessness,  leaving  the  tor- 

*  For  example,  in  Theseus1  famous  verses  on 
Imagination,  Mr.  White  rejects  with  a  peremptory 
••  cannot  be  Shakespeare's,"  the  two  concluding 
lines — 

"  Or,  in  the  nighty  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear." 

Midsummer  NighVs  Dream,  V.  I. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  he  also  repudiates  in  toto 
the  dirge  sung  by  Polydore  and  Caawal  over  their 
sister ;  declaring  that  nothing  could  be  tamer,  more 
pretentious,  more  unsuitedto  the  characters.  "  Will 
anybody  believe,"  he  asks,  "  that  Shakespeare,  after 
being  out  of  Stratford  grammar-school,  or  before, 
wrote  such  a  couplet  as, 

'  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust?"' 
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tured  spirit  howling  with  rage  and  horror  as 
it  know 8  not  what,  save  that  it  is  the  dim 
phantasmagoria  of  the  hell  it  ever  bears 
within  itself?  What  are  those  thoughts? 
We  must  first  be  damned  eternally  ere  we 
can  know.  And  yet  Shakespeare  in  half  a 
dozen  words  has  made  us  feel  what  they  must 
be."  If  the  comment  is  daringly  expressed, 
at  least  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  daring  mys- 
tery of  the  thrilling  text,  of  imagination  all 
compact. 

There  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  character  of  Oliver,  in  "As 
you  Like  It."  "He  is  not  a  mere  brutal, 
grasping  elder  brother ;  but  being  somewhat 
morose  and  moody  in  his  disposition,  he  first 
envied  and  then  disliked  the  youth  who,  al- 
though his  inferior  in  position,  is  so  much  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  his 
own  people,  that  he  himself  is  altogether  mis- 
prised. The  very  moody  disposition  which 
makes  him  less  popular  than  his  younger 
brother,  led  him  to  nourish  this  bitter  dislike, 
till  it  became  at  length  the  bitter  hate  which 
he  shows  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play.  Had 
Oliver  been  less  appreciative  of  the  good  in 
others,  and  less  capable  of  it  himself,  he 
would  not  have  turned  so  bitterly  against  Or- 
lando. It  is  quite  true  to  nature  that  such 
a  man  should  be  overcome  entirely,  and  at 
once,  by  the  subsequent  generosity  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  instantly  subdued  by  simple,  earnest 
Celia.  But  his  sudden  yielding  to  sweet  and 
noble  influences  is  not  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  coarse,  unmitigated  villain 
whom  we  see  upon  the  stage,  and  who  is  the 
monstrous  product,  not  of  Shakespeare,  but 
of  those  who  garble  Shakespeare's  text." 
Equally  true  is  Mr.  White's  refusal  of  the 
stage  version  of  Jacques,  as  a  melancholy, 
tender-hearted  young  man,  with  sad  eyes  and 
a  sweet  voice,  talking  morality  ih  most  musi- 
cal modulation.  " Shakespeare's  Jacques" 
on  the  contrary,  "  is  a  morose,  cynical,  quer- 
ulous old  fellow,  who  has  been  a  bad  young 
one.  He  does  not  have  sad  moments,  but 
'  sullen  fits/  as  the  Duke  says.  His  melan- 
choly is  morbid  ;  and  is  but  the  fruit  of  that 
utter  loss  of  mental  tone  which  results  from 
years  of  riot  and  debauchery."  Among  other 
Shakspearian  creations  characterized  by  Mr. 
White  with  more  or  less  felicity  and  detail, 
are,  Falstaff,  Glo*8ter,  Angelo,  Bottom,  Viola, 
Desdemona,  Rosalind,  and  Imogen. 

But  the  essay  on  Isabella  appears  to  us  a 
piece  of  perverted  ingenuity.  That  by  a  dili- 
gent aggregation  of  certain  particulars  in  her 
actions  and  speeches,  an  air  of  plausibility 
may  be  thrown  over  Mr.  White's  presentment, 


or  mispresentment  of  the  "very  virtuous 
maid,"  is  true  enough  ;  but  when,  with  every 
wish  to  rid  our  mind  of  prejudice  and  pre- 
possession, we  strive  to  realize  what  Shaks- 
peare  meant  Isabel  to  be,  how  he  regarded 
her,  and  what  place  he  desired  for  her  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  world,  which  is  just, — we 
find  it  impracticable  to  recognize  Mr.  White's 
version,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  escape,  in 
this  instance,  from  the  refracting  medium  of 
the  critic  to  the  poet's  fori  tal  light.  "I  shrink," 
says  Mr.  White,  on  one  occasion,  "  from 
thrusting  myself  between  my  readers  and 
their  spontaneous  admiration  of  Shakspeare." 
It  is  not  often  that  his  presence  is  felt  to  be 
obtrusive,  or  that  we  are  not  happy  in  his 
aid;  but  here  it  is  otherwise.  In  Isabella, 
Mr.  White  sees  an  "  embodiment  of  the  iciest, 
the  most  repelling  continence."  She  is  a  pro- 
fessional pietest,  chaste  by  the  card.  She  is 
"  deliberately  sanctified,  and  energetically  vir- 
tuous." She  is  "  a  pedant  in  her  talk,  a  prude 
in  her  notions,  and  a  prig  in  her  conduct." 
Hers  is  a  "  porcupine  purity."  "  She  has  so- 
lemnly made  up  her  mind  to  be  chaste." 
"  She  has  a  dreadfully  rectangular  nature,  is 
an  accomplished  and  not  very  scrupulous  dia- 
lectician, and  thinks  it  proper  to  he  benevo- 
lent only  when  she  has  the  law  on  her  side." 
"  She  is  utterly  without  impulse."  "  No  won- 
der," Mr.  White  in  his  contemptuous  bitter- 
ness can  say,  "  that  Lucio  tells  her, 


if  you  should  need  a  pin, 


You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 

But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Isabella 
was  womanish  enough  to  need  a  pin,  she 
probably  used  buttons, — or  would  have  done 
so  had  she  lived  nowadays.  It  may  be  un- 
charitable, perhaps,  to  accuse  her  of  having 
an  eye  to  the  reversion  of  the  points  with 
which  Claudio  tied  his  doublet  and  hose; 
but  her  indifference  to  his  death  looks  very 
like  it."  A  sorry  jest,  but  in  keeping  with 
the  sorry  argument  of  Shakspeare's  Scholar. 
But  again  :  she  is  a  "  sheriff  in  petticoats," 
of  an  "  impassibility  absolutely  frightful9'  and 
"cold-blooded  barbarity."  Her  spirit  is 
"  utterly  uncompassionate,"  "  pitiless,"  ••  in- 
human, not  to  say  unwomanly,"  in  her  inter- 
view with  her  doomed  brother,  and  the  lan- 
guage she  uses  repulsively  "  obdurate"  and 
"  savage."  She  is  Shakspeare's  ideal  of  the 
"  unfeminine,  repulsive,  monstrous,"  in  wo- 
man-j-of  the  loo  much  brain  and  too  little 
heart.  "Its  unloveliness  was  not  to  deter 
him  from  the  task.  ...  He  drew  an  logo 
and  an  Angelo  among  men ;  among  women, 
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\j  should  he  hold  his  hand  from  a  Lady 
icbeth  and  an  Isabella  P  As  for  her 
trriage  with  the  irresolute  lamez-faireAov- 
\,  eaves-dropping  Duke,  which  Mr.  Hal- 
d  calls  "  one  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  half 
nights,"  Mr.  White's  only  scruple,  if  any, 
that  the  poor  Duke  had  too  bad  a  bar- 
in.  u  She,  after  having  listened  to  his  ar- 
ments,  probably  found  him  guilty — not  of 
e,  that  would  have  been  unpardonable — 
t  of  preference  of  a  female,  under  extenua- 
g  circumstances,  and — married  him.  He 
fded  a  '  grey  mare ;'  and  Shakspeare,  with 
unerring  perception  of  the  eternal  fitness 
things,  gave  him  Isalella."  Such  is  Mr. 
lite's  interpretation  of  the  character  which 

.regard  as  Shakspeare's  embodiment  of 
riest  womanhood,  in  its  religious  phase, — 
restore  so  pure  and  intense  in  her  heaven- 
nd  aspirations,  that  she  cannot  conceive 
possibility  of  utter  baseness  and  renegade 
ison  against  Heaven,  in  one  so  near  to  her 
her  brother;  devoutly  fixed  as  her  own 
is  on  things  unseen  and  eternal,  not  on 
\gs  seen  and  temporal ;  immovably  fixed 
ler  affections  are  on  things  above,  not  on 
gs  on  earth :  for  she  walks  by  faith,  and 

by  sight;  and  because  she  loves  her 
;her  dearly,  she  would  have  him  die  at 
e,  in  penitence  and  hope,  that,  the  once- 
all  death  past,  the  judgment  after  death 
r  not  leave  him  reprobate ;  because  she 


loves  him,  she  is  jealous  of  his  honor,  and 
her  own  involved  in  his, — and  she  could 
weep  tears  of  joy  to  see  him  bow  meekly  to 
the  impending  fate,  as  the  guaranty  of  his 
reconcilement  with  God,  and  of  her  union 
with  him  in  spirit  by  ties  the  sweetest  and 
most  hallowed,  though  impalpable  hence- 
forth to  gross  and  grovelling  sense, — rather, 
oh  how  much  rather  than  tears  of  shame, 
such  as  must  scald  the  saintly  maiden's 
cheeks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  and 
corroding  thoughts  that*  lie  too  deep  for 
tears,  if  her  father's  son  made  election  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  instead  of  the  life  which  is 
to  come.  The  shock  she  experiences  as  the 
humiliating  truth  dawns  on  her,  is  expressed 
in  a  vehemence  of  emotion,  stormy  enough 
to  prove  that,  pace  Mr.  White,  Isabella  is  not 
"utterly  without  impulse."  But  in  good 
sooth,  there  needs  but  a  certain  gift  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  a  steady  one-sided  ness  of 
view,  to  do  with  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
women  what  Mr.  White  has  done  with  the 
votaress  already  abused  by  Mrs.  Lenox — to 
make  Rosalind  a  mere  prurient  foul- talker, 
PefdUa  a  forward  minx,  Ophelia  an  impure- 
minded  and  double-tongued  trifler,  Hermione 
a  harsh  unforgiving  piece  of  austerity,  with 
no  more  of  milk  in  her  bosom  or  warm  blood 
in  her  veins  than  the  statue  she  finally  and 
fitly  represented. 


he  French  and  the  English  Contras- 
. — The  following  incident  was,  some  years 
t,  related  by  baron  Brunnow,  late  Russian 
bassador  at  our  court,  to  Dr.  Lee,  and 
ich  the  latter  has  recorded  in  his  work  on 
44  Last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,'* 
The  anecdote,  however,  has  previous- 
aeen  published.  "  An  English  nobleman 
.  the  celebrated  M.  de  Montesquieu  once 
I  at  Venice,  and  were  comparing  the  En- 
h  and  French  nations.  M.  de  Monte*- 
en  maintained,  that  the  French  were  much 
re  intelligent  and  acute  than  the  English. 
B  Englishman  did  not  contradict  him,  al- 
ugh  ne  did  not  give  his  assent  entirely, 
ng  prevented  by  politeness  from  contra- 
ting  him.  Every  night  M.  de  Montes- 
leu  committed  to  paper  what  had  passed 
ring  the  day.  On  the  following  morning 
er  this  conversation,  an  Italian  entered  the 
artments  of  the  marquis,  and  said, "  You 


keep  a  journal  of  what  you  observe,  and  it  is 
disliked  extremely  by  the  government.  I 
advise  you  to  burn  your  journal  immediately, 
otherwise  you  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
thrown  into  prison."  He  immediately  cast 
his  journal  into  the  fire,  and  it  was  consumed. 
The  same  evening  the  English  nobleman 
waited  upon  him,  and  M.  de  Montesquieu  re- 
lated the  circumstance,  and  expressed  him- 
self very  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  being  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment.  The  Englishman  ob- 
served," Now  you  see  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  French  :  had  this  happened 
to  an  Englishman  he  would  have  considered 
the  probability  of  this,  or  at  least  have  en- 
deavored to  avoid  it ;  he  would  certainly  not 
have  thrown  his  journal  into  the  fire  as  you 
have  done.  I  &ent  the  Italian  to  see  how 
you  would  act  on  this  occasion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  you  the  difference  between 
the  two  nations.' 
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It  is  a  favorite  saying  in  the  present  day, 
that  *'  the  tendencies  of  the  age  are  essenti- 
ally prosaic."  The  precise  meaning  which 
these  words  are  intended  to  convey  may  not 
be  very  clearly  understood  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  utter  them ;  but  they  seem  to 
embody  a  general  idea  of  the  unpoetical 
character  of  the  times.  There  is  a  confused 
notion  in  men's  minds,  that  the  Practical  and 
the  Ideal  not  only  cannot  associate,  but  can- 
not co-exist  one  with  the  other — that  the 
voice  of  Fact  must  bellow  down  the  voice  of 
Fiction — that  the  dancings  of  our  iron  must 
drown  the  harpings  of  our  bards — that  be- 
cause we  can  travel  on  a  straight  road,  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  excur- 
sions of  the  imagination  and  the  wanderings 
of  Fancy  must  be  disregarded  for  evermore 
— that  the  generation  which  has  tunnelled 
Box-hill  can  never  care  to  climb  Parnassus. 

All  this  is  hi  effect  so  often  repeated,  in 
one  form  or  another,  that  its  truth  has  been 
taken  for  granted  by  multitudes  of  men  who 
echo  and  re-echo  the  cry ;  and  still  we  are 
told  that  the  age  is  unpoetical,  and  that  the 
present  generation  is  a  generation  of  worship- 
pers at  the  great  shrine  of  Matte r-of-Fact. 
But  what,  after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  the  cry  ? 
Does  it  mean,  that  given  up  as  we  are  to 
materialities — laying  down  iron  roads  by 
hundreds  of  miles ;  spanning  immense  rivers 
with  arches  of  stone;  flashing  messages 
along  electric  wires  with  the  speed  of  the 
lightning  ;  covering  the  seas  with  magic  fire- 
ships  ;  multiplying  by  the  same  mysterious 
agency  textile  fabrics  not  wrought  by  hands, 
of  a  beauty  and  a  splendor  such  as  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  never  dreamt  of — the  intel- 
ligence and  the  inventiveness  of  the  age  ex- 
pend themselves  upon  projects  of  utilitarian- 
ism, and  intent  upon  the  palpable  realities 
before  us,  we  have  neither  eyes  to  "  glance 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven," 
nor  wings  to  bear  us  up  in  illimitable  space ; 

*  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowper.    Edited 
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that  whilst  we  are  coining  one  metal  into  an- 
other, the  brain-coinage  of  that  great  ideal 
currency,  which  is  more  enduring  than  iron 
and  stone,  must  necessarily  be  suspended? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  aliment  of  poetry  is 
vanishing  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth — 
that  external  and  internal  beauty,  are  both 
ceasing  to  be — that  inanimate  nature  is  more 
formal  and  the  human  mind  more  prosaic; 
that  the  seasons  do  not  alternate,  nor  men's 
hearts  pulse  as  they  were  wont;  that  me- 
chanism has  usurped  the  world,  and  gross 
selOshness  the  people ; — in  a  word,  that  the 
sources  of  imaginative  inspiration  are  utterly 
dried  up  ? 

Or  is  it  meant,  that  although  the  few  may 
write  poetry,  the  many  will  not  read  it ;  that 
our  minds,  harnessed,  as  it  were,  in  a  go-cart 
of  one  utilitarian  pursuit  or  another,  have  no 
sympathy  with  anything  of  which  the  answer 
to  the  cui  bono  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface; 
that  we  have  by  one  consent  adopted  the 
Benthamite   doctrine    that  Poetry  has  no 
greater  claims  than  Push-pin  upon  mankind, 
and  in  this   "  money- making  age,"   arrived 
generally  at  a  conclusion  that  it  "  does  not— 
pay."     Is  it  meant  that  we  have  too  much 
to  do  with  the  literature  of  fact — that  whaU 
with   our   Blue   Books  and   Statistics,   our" 
Mark- Lane  Expresses,  our  Railway,  our  Min- 
ing, and  our  Building  Journals,  our  Associa- 
tions for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  oar 
Sanitary  Commissions,  and  our  endless  offi- 
cial reports  on  every  conceivable  subject,  we 
have  no  time  to  read  anything  that  is  not 
designed  primarily  to  teach  us  to  make  money 
or  to  take  care  of  ourselves?    Is  it  meant 
that  all  iron  has  so  eaten  its  way  upon  earth, 
that  the  sublimest  and  the  sweetest  hymn- 
ings  of  the  bard  cannot  rouse  in  the  breasts 
of  the  many  one  sympathetic  emotion  ? 

In  whichever  direction  the  interpretation 
of  the  popular  aphorism  is  to  be  found,  we 
pronounce  it  without  a  misgiving,  to  be  a 
rank  and  offensive  fallacy.  The  smoke  of  a 
steam-vessel  may  sometimes  obscure  the  sun 
from  the  loiterers  upon  deck ;  but  all  the 
steam  in  the  world,  or  the  material  tenden- 
cies of  which  it  is  Ike  representative,  could 
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is  readily  put  out  the  sun  as  they  could  put 
rat  poetry.  As  long  as  there  is  sunshine ; 
iA  long  as  there  are  moon  and  stars ;  sky 
ind  cloud ;  green  fields  and  sweet  flowers  ; 
he  changing  ocean,  and  the  human  heart 
rhich  contains  the  likeness  of  them  all,  the 
ew  will  sing  and  the  many  will  listen.  To 
is,  indeed,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  truism 
carcely  worth  uttering,  if  it  had  not  been  in 
fleet  so  often  contradicted.  We  are  utterly 
t  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  it  should  be  other- 
rite.  There  ts  room  enough  in  the  world 
oth  for  Poetry  and  Steam.  A  man  is  not 
»s  likely  to  be  endowed  with  "  the  vision 
nd  the  faculty  divine,"  or  less  likely  to  ad- 
lira  its  manifestations  in  others,  because  his 
ither  goes  up  to  London  every  day,  with  a 
season  ticket"  in  his  pocket,  from  the  fair 
ills  of  Surrey  or  the  green  woods  of  Berk 
lire,  instead  of  travelling  in  the  Brixton  or 
lapham  omnibus  along  the  old  high  road ; 
■  because  he  himself  can  rush  from  the 
ooke  and  din  of  the  metropolis  in  a  few 


t  eee  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore, 
ad  bear  the  mighty  water"  rolling  evermore ; 

bury  himself  deep  in  a  mighty  wood,  or 
asoend  the  rugged  mountain  side  until  he 
sept  himself  in  the  clouds.  If  there  be 
ytbing  in  poetical  education,  anything  in 
b  effect  of  external  influences  upon  the 
«ltcal  temperament,  surely  the  agency 
licb  brings  a  man  most  readily  within  their 
aeh — witbin  the  reach  of  all  the  beauties 
d  benignities  of  Nature — is  to  be  regarded 
one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  development, 
tbe  Divine  faculty,  and  in  no  sense  an  ob- 
raction  to  it.  It  is  not  one,  indeed,  of  the 
ut  benefits  which  Steim  has  conferred 
>on  the  age,  that  it  brings  the  country — 
*  and  shore,  hill  and  valley,  wood  and 
am,  the  yellow  corn-fields,  the  winding 
rer,  the  mossy  turf,  the  fragrant  wild- 
iwera,  the  song  of  the  I, irk,  the  tinkling  of 
re  aheep-bell — within  the  reach  of  the  anx- 
oa  town ;  almost  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
nors  of  dwellers  in  the  heart  of  our  cities.* 
*t   those  who  talk  about  our  iron   roads 
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'  Coleridge  said,  apologetically, 
"  I  wm  reared 
In  ths  groat  city  .... 

And  aw  nought  lovely,  bat  the  sky  and  stars." 
Ckmtnut   thk  with   Words  worth 'a  well-known 
Uses, 

<Tha  t*U  •lift- 
Wea  mj  delight,  the  jajhading  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  paMon,"  Ac,  Ao 


marring  the  beauty  of  the  country,  because 
here  nod  there  may  be  seen  an  unsightly 
embankment,  consider  that  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  amongst  us,  who  but  for 
these  iron  roads,  would  never  see  the  country 
at  all.  The  Kail  is,  indeed,  the  great  open- 
sesame  of  Nature.  It  is  tbe  key  that  un- 
locks ber  choicest  treasures  to  tbe  over- 
worked clerk  and  the  toil-worn  mechanic, 
and  brings  all  sweet  sounds  and  pleasant 
sights  and  fragrant  scents  within  the  reach 
of  men  who  else  would  know  of  nothing  that 
is  not  foul,  unsightly,  and  obstreperous. 
What  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  Rail  is  a 
great  teacher,  educating  both  head  and  heart, 
preparing  the  few  to  utter,  and  the  many  to 
appreciate  the  utterances  of  Poetry. 

All  this  may  be  conceded;  and  yet  it  may 
still,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  the  age  ia.essen- 
tially  a  prosaic  one.  An  increasing  addic- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  to  the  Study  of  the 
exact  sciences  is  as  much  an  effect  as  a  cause 
of  all  those  great  material  improvements 
which  are  the  growth  and  the  characteristic 
of  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  it  is  assumed  that  Science  nnd  Poetry 
are  the  antagonists,  not  tbe  help-meets  ana 
handmaids  of  each  other.  But  most  true  is 
it  of  our  civilization,  that — 

Science  and  Poetry  and  Thocght 
Are  its  lamps — They  make  tbe  lot 

Of  tlie  dwellers  in  a  cot 
So  serene  they  curse  it  not. 

They  do  not  enter  the  cottage  or  tbe  man- 
sion, to  jostle  and  to  wrestle  with,  but  to  aid, 
encourage,  and  to  support  each  other.  They 
may  rarely  find  expression  through  the  same 
oracular  mouth-piece.  But  their  influences 
upon  the  generation  at  large  are  conjoint  and 
co- extensive.*  The  well-known,  often  quo- 
ted Baconian  passage,  setting  forth  that  the 
same  age  which  is  fertile  in  men  of  action, 
as  warriors  and  statesmen,  is  fertile  also  in 
men  of  thought,  as  poets  and  philosophers, 
might  have  both  a  more  general  and  a  more 
particular  application.  The  age  which  pro- 
duces giants  of  one  kind  produces  giants  of 
another.  The  same  influences  which  opera- 
ting upon  one  order  of  intelligence  generate 
great  mechanics,  operating  upon  another  will 
generate  great  poets.  As  with  tlie  body  of 
an  individual  man,  so  with  the  body  of  meu 
in  the  concrete,  there  is  a  sympathy  between 
its  different  parts.    Those  salutary  influences 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  men  of  acienee 
were  never  more  poetical,  nor  poets  more  adeatifio, 
than  at  the  present  time. 
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which  strengthen  one  arm  seldom  fail  to 
strengthen  another.  At  all  emnts,  nothing 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  affirm  that 
because  one  part  thrives  another  must  lan- 
guish. The  nealthiness  of  the  age  manifests 
itself  in  the  general  developments  of  intellec- 
tual power  of  all  kinds.     We  see  it  alike — 


the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  in 
a  word.  Catholic. 

But  after  all,  the  best  reply  to  the  vulgar 
assertion,  that  the  tendencies  of  the  age  are 
essentially  prosaic,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  material  fact  of  the  large  amount  of 
poetry  that  is  written,  and  the  large  amount 
that  is.read.  It  is  true  that  much  poetry, 
or  much  that  presumes  to  call  itself  poe- 
try, is  written,  but  never  read.  The  volumes 
of  poetry  which  issue  from  the  press,  never 
to  be  read,  but  by  friends  and  critics, — and 
by  them  sparingly — are  past  counting.  Of 
this  phenomenon  there  are  two  noticeable 
things  to  be  said.  Firstly,  that  very  much 
of  that  unread  poetry  would  once  have  been 
largely  read.  Unread  poetry  is  not  always 
unreadable  poetry.  Many  a  poet,  doomed  in 
this  nineteenth  century  to  taste  all  the  bit- 
terness of  neglect,  would  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  have  made  for  himself  a  great 
reputation.  There  have  been  worse  versi- 
fiers included  in  editions  of  standard  British 
poets  than  those,  which  week  after  week  are 
now  dismissed  by  our  periodical  critics  in  a 
few  faint  sentences  of  feeble  praise.  And, 
secondly,  that  poetry  must,  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  people,  be  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward,  or  so  much  would  not  be  writ- 
ten for  the  mere  pleasure  of  writing  it.  Every 
allowance  being  made  for  the  deluding  ope- 
rations of  hope— for  all  the  excesses  of  a 
sanguine  temperament — still  the  fact  is  main- 
ly to  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the 
truth,  that 


And  if  this  pleasure  be  widely  experienced, 
as  by  its  results  we  know  it  to  be,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  age  cannot  be  nn  unpoetical 
one.  It  matters  not,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
whether  the  poetry  be  good  or  bad.  Wespeak 
here  of  those  poe ti en  1  yearnings  which  may 
find  sufficient  or  insufficient  utterance.  What- 
ever may  be  their  audible  expression,  whe- 
ther in  immortal  music  or  wretched  stutterings, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  poetry  at  the  source  of 


it.  The  existence  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment is  indicated  even  by  the  profitless  effort, 
the  impotent  desire.  It  is  something  even  to 
aspire  to  be  a  poet. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  saiJ,.lhat  if  poetry, 
which  would  once  have  found  many  readers, 
now  finds  few  or  none,  the  age  is,  therefore, 
an  unpoetical  one.  And  so  it  would  be,  if, 
whilst  rejecting  this  once  tolerated  mediocrity, 
we  had  nothing  better  to  fall  back  upon.  But 
the  generation  which  can  boast  of  Words- 
worth and  Shelley — Byron  and  Crabb — 
Campbell  and  Rogers — Keats  and  Tennysoo, 
— as  its  cotemporaries,  has  no  need  to  betake 
itself  to  such  mediocrity  as  was  erst  repre- 
sented by  I'omfret  ana  Yaldeu.  Has  Mr. 
Tennyson,  the  most  poetical  of  poets,  any 
reason  to  complain  of  a  paucity  of  readers  ? 
Has  Elizabeth  Ban  tt  sung  to  a  people  who 
will  not  hear  ? 

And,  in  the  meanwhile,  how  fares  it  with 
our  older  bards?  Are  those  who  have  sung 
worthily  to  a  past  generation  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected by  the  present  ?  There  is  no  mors 
cogent  argument  to  be  adduced,  in  denial  of 
the  assumption  that  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
are  essentially  prosaic,  than  the  fact  that  there 
are,  at  the  present  time,  three  different  edi- 
tions of  the  standard  British  poets  in  course 
of  serial  publication.  Would  there  be  this 
ample  supply  if  there  were  no  adequate  de- 
mand ?  Would  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  and 
Mr.  Wilmot  waste  their  6ne  minds  in  the  stre- 
nuous idleness  of  editing  generation  after  ge- 
neration of  English  poets,  only  to  supply  lin- 
ing for  our  trunks  ?  Would  Mr.  Parker,  or 
Mr.  Routledge,  or  any  other  publisher,  sink 
his  capital  in  an  unfathomable  well  of  hope- 
less speculation?  Would  Mr.  Cunningham 
and  Mr.  Murray  fritter  away  their  learning 
and  their  enterprise  upon  new  editions  of 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  other  kindsed 
work',  if  we  had  ceased  to  delight  in  poetry  I 
Would  minor  publishers  be,  as  they  are,  con- 
tinually 0:1  the  alert  to  pounce,  hawk-like,  on 
expired  copyrights  of  popular  poets,  if  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  were  essentially  prosaic  ? 
As  we  write,  a  prospectus  is  placed  before  us, 
announcing  a  forthcoming  serial  issue  of  By- 
ron's poems,  in  penny  numbers,  under  the 
auspices  of  some  lawful  pirate,  who  knows 
that  the  speculation  will  be  a  profitable  one. 
Already  have  some  of  the  earlier  poems  oE 
Southey,  Scott,  and  others,  become  common 
property — common  property,  which,  in  a  pro- 
saic age,  no  one  would  have  thought  worthy 
of  the  paper  and  print  expended  on  its  appro- 
priation. Of  the  quantity  of  poetry  that  is 
printed  in  the  present  day,  no  doubt  can  be 
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entertained.    It  may,  therefore,  without  any 
violence,  be  assumed  that  much  is  read. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  of 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  present  gene- 
ration than  that  afforded  by  the  edition  of  the 
English  Poets,  for  which  we  are  now  conti- 
nually indebted  to  the  talents  and  energies  of 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  we 
should  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  de- 
monstration. The  "  Annotated  Edition  of  the 
English  Poets"  promises  to  be  the  best  ever 
presented  to  the  public.  The  name,  however, 
suggests  to  us  in  limine,  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  design  of  the  work.  We 
have  been  used,  when  there  was  less  need 
than  now  of  the  more  comprehensive  desig- 
nation, to  read  of  editions  of  the  "  British 
Poets."  We  gather  from  the  different  title 
now  adopted  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Bell  to  exclude  from  his  edition  the  whole  of 
our  Scottish  poetry.  It  is  not  merely  as  North 
British  Reviewers  that  we  protest  against  this 
excluaiveness.  In  the  advertisements  to  the 
edition,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  "  it  will 
include  the  works  of  several  poets  entirely 
omitted  from  previous  collections,  especially 
those  stores  of  lyrical  and  ballad  poetry  in 
which  our  literature  is  richer  than  that  of  any 
rther  country,  and  which,  independently  of 
iieir  poetical  claims,  are  peculiarly  interest- 
og  as  illustrations  of  historical  events  and 
rational  customs."  Is  the  collection  of  these 
stories  to  stop  short  at  the  border  ?  Is  all 
,he  Ballad  minstrelsy,  the  growth  of  those 
tracts  of  country  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  to  be  ignored  in  a  great  national  col- 
Lection  like  this  ?  Is  a  work  which  must  ne- 
cessarily contain  the  writings  of  so  many 
minor  minstrels  to  give  no  sign  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Robert  Burns  ? 

We  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  any  na- 
tional partiality,  in  claiming  for  our  principal 
northern  bards  due  recognition,  in  a  work 
which  we  believe  will  take  its  place  not  only 
in  our  own  but  in  our  children's  and  children  s 
children's  libraries,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bor- 
der. "  In  the  exercise  of  a  strict  principle  of 
selection,"  say  the  projectors  of  the  Anno- 
tated Edition,  u  this  edition  will  be  rendered 
intrinsically  more  valuable  than  any  of  its 
predecessors."    It  is  only,  indeed,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  collec- 
tion, that  such  a  work  as  this  can  build  up  its 
claims  to  an  extensive  and  lasting  popularity. 
The  editor  of  such  a  work  must  by  no  means 
he  diverted  from  the  duty  of  gathering  to- 
gether poetry  of  the  highest  order, — 

All  such  as  manly  and  great  eouls  produce, 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use; 


in  search  of  what  is  merely  curious  and  inte- 
resting from  the  extrinsic  stamp  of  antiquar- 
ianism  that  is  upon  it.     We  should  entertain 
no  apprehension  of  such  an  editor  as  Mr.  Bell 
falling  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  even  if  he 
had  not  pledged  himself  to  regard  the  intrin- 
sic excellence  of  the  poetry  itself  before  every 
other  consideration.  That,  in  particular  cases, 
there  must  always  be  some  variance  in  the 
public  taste  is  certain.    It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  editor,  in  a  selection  of  poetical 
works  to  fill  a  hundred  or  more  volumes,  not 
to  offend  some   prejudices  and  disappoint 
some  predilections.     There  is  a  story  told  by 
Mr.  Charles  Butler  to  the  effect  that  a  party 
of  gentlemen  having  agreed  to  write  down 
the  names  of,  we  believe,  the  six  most  inte- 
resting books  they  had  ever  read,  one  name 
only  appeared  in  every  list.    The  book  thus 
honored  was  Gil  Bias.    There  would  not  be 
this  variance  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  any  number  of  British 
poets ;  but  it  would  be  curious  to  see  the  lists 
which  would  be  given  in  by  a  dozen  intelli- 
gent men  well-read  in  English  literature,  if 
they  were  invited  to  name  the  poets  who,  in 
their  estimation,  ought  to  be  selected  to  fill 
a  hundred  volumes  like  those  which  are  now 
before  us.     In  respect,  indeed,  of  this  matter 
of  selection,  Mr.  Bell  must  prepare  himself 
to  be  charged  with  some  errors  both  of  com- 
mission  and  of    omission.      But   we   have 
little  fear  that  starting,  as  he  does,  with  the 
design  of  regarding  intrinsic  poetical  excel- 
lence above  all  other  considerations,  he  will 
go  far  wrong  in  respect  of  the  general  result. 
"  The  edition  now  proposed/  says  Mr.  Bell, 
"  will  be  distinguished  from  all  preceding 
editions  in  many  important  respects."  When 
Cow  per  first  examined  Johnson's  edition  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Unwin,  saying,  "A  few  things 
I  have  met  with,  which  if  they   had  been 
burned  the   moment  they  were  written,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  author,  and 
at  least  as  well  for  his  readers.    There  is  not 
much  of  this,  but  a  little  is  too  much.     I 
think  it  a  pity  the  editor  admitted  any.  The 
English  muse  would  have  lost  no  credit  by 
the  omission  of  such  trash.     Some  of  them 
appear  to  me  to  have  a  very  disputable  right 
to  a  place  among  the  classics,  and  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  when  I  see  them  in  such  company 
to  conjecture  what  is  Dr.  Johnson's  idea  or 
definition  of  classical  merit.    But  if  he  inserts 
the  poems  of  some  who  can  hardly  be  said 
to  deserve  such  an  honor,  the  purchaser  will 
comfort  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  will 
exclude  none  that  do."    The  hope,  however, 
was  disappointed.  The  selection  was  the  work 
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of  the  booksellers,  not  of  the  editor,  and  the 
former  estimated  the  merits  of  a  poet  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  amount  of  demand  for  his 
works.  The  great  rival  edition  of  the  last 
century,  known  as  "  Bell's  British  Poets," 
was  only  so  far  better  than  Johnson's  that  it 
commenced  at  an  earlier  date,  and  included 
the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Donne.* 
Speaking  of  these  two  editions  of  the  Bri- 
tish Poets  as  of  the  only  ones  whose  complete- 
ness renders  them  worthy  of  notice,  Southey 
says,  in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  "  I  know  not 
whether  Johnson's  edition  was  more  accurate" 
(than  Bell's,  of  whom  Mr.  Croker  had  said 
that  the  "  inaccuracy  of  the  press  was  very 
conspicuous,9')  "  but  this  I  know,  that  unless 
the  press  be  carefully  compared  with  the  last 
edition  of  a  book  that  has  passed  under  the 
author's  own  eye,  every  new  edition  will  in- 
troduce new  corruptions  into  the  text,  and  of 
the  very  worst  kind,  by  the  careless  substitu- 
tion of  words,  which,  without  making  non- 
sense of  the  passage,  alter  its  meaning  or  des- 
troy its  beauty."  Of  the  truth  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  probable  evil  of  which 
Southey  here  speaks  is  a  real  one.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  edition  now  before  us  rightly 
observe,  that  "  the  necessity  for  a  revised  and 
carefully  annotated  edition  of  the  English 
poets  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  no  such 
publication  exists.  The  only  collections  we 
possess  consist  of  naked  and  frequently  im- 

*  "England,  I  believe,"  says  Southey,  in  his 
"Life  of  Cowper,"  "is  the  only  country,  in  which 
any  general  collection  of  its  poets  has  been  attempt- 
ed. The  first  was  brought  forward  by  a  noted 
bookseller,  named  John  Sell.  .  .  .  He,  in  the 
year  1777,  announced  an  edition  of  the  poets  of 
Great  Britain,  complete  from  Chaucer  to  Churchill. 
The  more  respectable  of  the  London  booksellers,  re- 
garding this  as  an  invasion  of  what  they  called  their 
literary  property,  (as  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  it 
was  considered  to  be,)  resolved  upon  publishing  a 
rival  edition,  which  should  have  the  advantage  of 
an  ostensible  and  competent  editor,  of  a  more  cor- 
rect text,  and  of  including  several  authors,  whose 
works  being  ttill  copyright  by  law,  could  not  be 
printed  unless  with  the  consent  of  those  publishers 
in  whom  that  right  was  vested.  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
holding  deservedly  the  highest  rank  among  his  co- 
temporaries,  was  the  person  whom  they  selected  to 
undertake  this  task,  and  to  write  the  lives  of  the 
poets.  And  they  also,  like  Bell,  proposed  to  com- 
mence with  Chaucer,  and  to  include  all  the  English 
poets  down  to  their  own  time.  The  selection,  how- 
ever, was  made,  not  by  the  editor,  but  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  and  they  were  directed  in  it  by  no  other 
criterion  than  that  of  public  opinion,  as  evinced  in 
the  demand  for  certain  books.  The  poet  whose 
works  were  not  called  for  was  dead  to  them.  De- 
parting, therefore,  on  that  consideration,  from  their 
first  intention,  instead  of  commencing  their  collec- 
tion with  Chaucer,  they  began  with  Cowley."  I 


perfect  texts,  put  forth  without  sufficient  li- 
terary supervision.'1  That  an  edition  of  the 
English  poets,  distinguished  at  the  same  time 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  authors,  a  careful 
revision  of  the  text,  and  intelligent  annotation, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  literary  wants, 
will  be  readily  admitted.  This  Mr.  Robert 
Bell  has  undertaken  to  supply ;  whilst  Mr. 
Parker  performs  his  part  of  the  compact  in 
a  manner  to  which  the  most  fastidious  cannot 
object,  by  issuing  the  edition  in  monthly  vol- 
umes, which  are  a  model  of  elegance,  at  so 
low  a  price,  that  the  work,  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  care  and  cost  bestowed  upon  it,  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  publications  of  the  day. 

As  we   write,  some  ten  volumes  of  this 
edition  have  already  appeared.    It  is  too 
early  a  day  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  duty  of  selection,  generally,  will  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Bell ;  but  so  far  he  has  pro- 
ceeded with  judgment  and  discrimination. 
Mr.  Bell's  'design  is  not  merely  to  bring  out 
the  collected  works  of  our  principal  English 
poets,  weighing  the  claims  of  different  aspi- 
rants to  classic  honors,  as  they  have  not  been 
weighed  by  his  predecessors,  but  to  render 
his  work  also  a  complete  collection  of  English 
Poetry.     In  other  words,  he  purposes  to* 
embrace  in  his  collection  a  large  body  of 
that  scattered,  and  in  some  cases  anonymous 
poetry,  which  is  not  less  intrinsically  excel- 
lent in  itself,  and  has  not  had  less  influence* 
upon  the  times,  because  it  has  not  made  the* 
reputation,  and  is  not  historically  associated, 
with  the  name,  of  any  particular  man.     OC 
the  new  insertions,  the  poems  of  John  Old- 
ham— a  vigorous  and  a  pungent  satirist,  welL 
deserving  resuscitation,  may  be  accepted  as 
a  promising  example;  whilst  the  collection, 
of  Songs  of  the  Dramatists, — the  intrinsic* 
excellence  of  which,  however,  we  do   not 
estimate  quite  so  highly  as  Mr.  Bell,  is  a 
pregnant  instance  of  the  careful,  the  consci- 
entious, and  the  intelligent  manner  in  which, 
he  is  addressing  himself  to  the  peformance 
of  his  difficult  and  responsible  duty. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  high  opinion  of  the 
qualifications  which  Mr.  Bell  brings  to  his 
task.  He  i&  obviously  a  man  of  tine  taste 
and  cultivated  mind,  united  with  the  steadier, 
and,  we  are  afraid,  rarer  qualities,  of  labori- 
ousness  and  conscientiousness.  He  is  a  dis- 
criminating, but  at  the  same  time  a  genial 
critic,  a  graceful  writer,  and  an  instructive 
commentator.  A  larger  amount  of  cum  brous 
learning  than  he  possesses  would  only  b«  in 
his  way.  He  is  the  reverse  of  a  pedant ;  he 
has  no  exclusive  sympathies,  no  narrow  preju- 
dices of  any  kind.     He  can  admire  and  up- 
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preciate  writers  of  the  most  opposite  char- 
acter. Here  and  there  it  is  probable  that 
the  editorship  of  some  one  particular  poet 
might  more  advantageously  be  entrusted  to 
some  particular  living  writer  whom  we  might 
name ;  but  we  know  no  one  among  our  con- 
temporaries more  likely  to  do  justice  to  an 
edition  of  English  Poets  as  a  whole. 

The  edition  before  us  is  emphatically  an 
"annotated"  edition  of  the  English  Poets. 
It  in  no  email  measure  founds  its  claims  to 
popular  support  upon  the  accuracy  and  co- 
piousness of  the  annotations  it  contains.  The 
illustrative  matter  is  indeed  ample.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  introductory  and  marginal.  Judg- 
ing by  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  iiave 
little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an  opinion 
favorable  to  the  manner  in  which  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  editor's  duty  has  been 
performed.  The  notes  are  numerous,  but 
not  too  numerous.  They  discharge  their 
proper  functions ;  for  they  explain,  they  do 
lot  encumber  the  text.  That  here  and  there 
l  wrong  word  may  have  crept  in,  or  a  stop 
nay  have  been  misplaced,  or  a  note  omitted 
rhere  one  is  to  be  desired,  is  something 
nore  than  a  probability — it  appears  indeed  to 
is  to  be  a  necessity  in  such  a  work.  It 
rould  require,  indeed,  superhuman  intelli- 
gence, and  superhuman  labor,  wholly  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  mischances 
is  these.  That  they  seldom  occur  in  a  work 
>f  such  extent,  demanding  so  rare  a  combi- 
lation  of  many  qualities  in  the  individual 
workman,  is  honorable  to  the  ability,  the 
sare,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  editor. 
Fhe  ''annotated"  edition  of  the  English 
Poets  would  be  the  greatest  literary  wonder 
rf  the  age  if  no  errors  were  discernible  in  it. 

To  the  assaults  of  that  lowest  order  of 
criticism — the  word-catching,  which  lives  on 
syllables — a  work  of  this  kind  is  sure  to  be 
3 x posed.  Every  critic  knows  something,  or 
thinks  that  he  knows  something,  about  Dry- 
iea  and  Pope,  Goldsmith  and  Cowper.  Many 
bold  opinions  of  their  own,  perhaps  have 
tome  peculiar  critical  tenets,  any  variance 
from  which  they  regard  as  an  unpardonable 
isresy.  Mere  difference  of  opinion  consti- 
tutes, in  their  eyes,  an  offence.  They  treat 
is  settled  points  what  are  often  open  ques- 
;ions ;  and  whilst  dogmatically  commenting 
lpon  another's  errors,  not  seldom  illustrate 
:heir  own.  Doubtless  they  have  a  right  to 
;heir  opinions,  and  they  have  a  right  freely 
to  express  them.  But  a  large  portion  of  the 
jensure  which  is  passed  by  periodical  critics 
upon  such  works  as  this,  is,  in  reality  a  mere 
expression  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
VOL.  XXXIV.— NO.  L 


ought  rather  to  be  delivered  in  a  suggestive 
than  a  dogmatic  tone.  The  acrimony  of 
rival  commentators  is,  however,  proverbial. 
The  ineptissime  dixit  is  still  the  favorite  criti- 
cal formula  which  expresses  the  offence  of 
an  editor  who  interprets  an  obscure  passage 
after  a  fashion  differing  from  that  whioh 
finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  critic.  But 
these  Brunckian  amenities  are  not  creditable 
to  our  periodical  literature.  With  the  editor 
of  such  a  work  as  this  every  literary  man 
should  make  common  cause  ;  all  who  have 
our  national  literature  at  heart  should  en- 
deavor to  assist  his  labors,  and  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  completeness  of  his 
work. 

The  edition  of  Cowper  now  before  us,  in- 
cluded in  three  of  Mr.  Bell's  annotated  vol- 
umes, may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  discharging  his  import- 
ant duties.      We  do  not  conceive  that  the 
"  bard  of  Olney"  is  one  to  the  consideration 
of  whose  writings,  and   the   illustration   of 
whose  career,  a  mind  so  constituted  as  is  the 
editor's,  is  likely  to  bring  so  large  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and   sympathy  as  to  other 
poets  whom  we  could  name.     But  on  that 
very  account,  we  believe  that  in  selecting 
the  annotated  Cowper  for  the  text  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  we  are  dealing  fairly  with  the 
work  as  a  whole.     We  have  no  doubt  that 
better  specimens  of  genial  and  careful  edit- 
ing will  appear  in  the  series.     Indeed,  we 
regard  the  annotated  Dryden,  with  which 
the  series  was  commenced,  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  hotter  specimen  of  editorial  skill.    But  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  declare  that  there  h  no 
existing  edition  of  Cowper's  Poems  which  we 
so  much  care  to  possess,  as  that  which  is 
now  before  us.    It  has  one  great  advantage 
over  all  others,  —  that  the  poems  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  date  of  their  composi- 
tion, so  that  we  have  a  complete  picture  of 
the  development  of  the  poetical  faculty  in 
William  Cowper,  and  a  history  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  bard,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  at  once  in  the  most  authentic 
and  the  most  interesting  shape.    The  intro- 
ductory notes  explanatory  of    the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  different  poems  were 
written,  and  the  influences  to  which  the  poet 
was  exposed  at  the  time  of  their  composition, 
impart  a  vitality  to  the  collection,  which,  tak- 
ing all  the  pieces  together,  carries  the  reader 
on  from  one  to  another,  and  raises  within 
him,  as  he  advances,  those  emotions  of  sym- 
pathy which  are  inspired  by  the  perusal  of  a 
vivid  autobiography.     It  is  a  common  re- 
mark, that  the  history  of  a  poet's  life  is  to  be 
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found  in  his  works.  But  his  poems,  when 
collected,  are  often  arranged  in  so  clumsy  a 
manner,  or  on  so  false  a  system,  that  they 
throw  no  light  at  all  upon  the  progress  of  his 
inner  life,  or  the  development  of  his  genius. 
Mindful  of  this,  Mr.  Bell  has,  for  the  first 
time,  printed  Cowper's  Poems  in  chronologi- 
cal order ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
their  interest  is  enhanced  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment.* 

In  making  frequent  use  of  Cowper's  un- 
rivalled correspondence,  the  annotator  has 
done  wisely.  But  not  less  wisely  in  resisting 
the  temptation  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  these 
materials  for  commentary.  It  would  have 
been  easy,  with  a  collection  of  Cowper's  let- 
ters before  him,  for  the  editor  to  have  mul- 
tiplied note  upon  note.  But  such  multipli- 
cation would  have  encumbered  the  text,  and 
expanded  the  bulk  of  the  work  beyond  con- 
venient limits.  It  appears  to  us  that  we 
have  just  sufficient  annotation,  and  no  more, 
for  a  work  that  forms  only  a  small  compo- 
nent part  of  an  extensive  series. 

The  life  of  William  Cowper  has  been  writ- 
ten so  often  and  so  amply,  that  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Bell  should  have 
much  novel  matter  to  introduce  into  the  Me- 
moir which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  poems.  It 
is  a  pleasant,  a  conscientious,  and  a  reliable 
piece  of  writing ;  and,  with  the  introductory 
notes,  affords  a  very  complete  picture  of  the 
life,  the  habits,  and  the  character  of  the 
poet.  There  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  in 
the  life  of  Cowper  which  distinguishes  it 
from  almost  every  other  subject  of  biography. 
People  are  prone  to  ask,  when  a  new  biogra- 
pher or  new  essayist  enters  upon  it,  "  which 
side  does  he  take?"  The  subject,  indeed, 
has  become  a  sort  of  literary  battle- field — 
one,  too,  in  which  even  larger  interests  than 
those  of  literature  are  concerned.  The  life 
of  William  Cowper  has  been  written  f.om 
very  different  points  of  view — one  biogra- 
pher regarding  the  views  of  another,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  as  dangerous  heresies,  and 

•  "  The  Poems,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  M  are  here  printed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  chronological  order.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  independently  of  other  considerations, 
the  interest  connected  with  these  pieces  is  mash  en* 
hsnced  by  this  arrangement ;  especially  in  reference 
to  the  minor  poems,  which,  being  chiefly  occasional, 
are  to  a  great  extent  autobiographical.  They  enter 
into  the  history  of  Cowper's  life  ;  and  a  new  light 
is  thrown  upon  them,  by  exhibiting  them  in  the 
order  of  the  incidents  to  which  they  refer.  The 
ywtisnlsr  circumstances  oonnected  with  their  origin 
mn  explained  in  the  introductions,  and,  wherever 
It  is  pcsisTM^in  Cowper's  own  words,  derived  from 
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each  having  a  large  phalanx  of  supporters 
eager  to  condemn  the  work  of  his  rival. 
Gnmshawe  wrote  because  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  Hayley;  and  Southey  wrote  be- 
cause he  was  not  satisfied  with  Grimshawe, 
Mr.  Bell  avoids  both  extremes.  He  is  more 
moderate  and  candid  than  his  predecessors. 
His  sympathies  are,  perhaps,  rather  with 
Southey  than  with  Grimshawe.  But  he  has 
no  theory  to  maintain.  He  treats  of  the  re- 
sults more  than  of  the  causes  of  Cowper's 
fearful  maladies ;  and  there  is  very  little  in 
his  Memoir  or  his  Notes  to  offend  the  preju- 
dices of  the  most  sensitive  adherents  of  either 
party.  If  there  beany  thing,  it  is  rather  in 
some  casual  expression  than  in  any  studied 
assertion  of  opinion.  • 

In  truth,  it  is  a  melancholy  subject ;  but, 
after  all,  not  so  melancholy  as  some,  it  seems, 
would  wish  to  make  it.  It  would  be  the 
saddest  thing  of  all  to  believe  that  so  noble 
a  mind  was  wrecked  by  that  which  is  the 
very  crown  and  perfection  of  human  reason, 
and  without  which  the  intelligence  of  man,  in 
its  sublimest  utterance,  is  but  as  a  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  That  William 
Cowper  was,  at  certain  periods  of  his  life, 
the  victim  of  some  miserable  spiritual  delu- 
sions, is  a  painful  and  undeniable  fact.  But 
these  delusions  were  not  the  cause,  but  the 
effect  of  the  derangement  under  which  he 
suffered.  It  has  often  been  said  that  "  reli- 
gion drove  him  mad."  But  religion  never 
yet  drove  any  man  mad.  Even  Mr.  Bell,  of 
whose  candor  we  have  spoken  approvingly, 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  old  error. 
Speaking  of  the  composition  of  the  Olney 
Hymns,  he  says,  "A  devotional  labor  of  this 
peculiar  description,  calling  him  back  into 
the  solitude  of  study  and  composition,  to 
those  spiritual  meditations  which  had  former- 
ly unsettled  his  reason,  was  full  of  danger  to 
Cowper."  But  spiritual  meditations  did  not 
unsettle  Cowper's  mind.  His  mind  would 
have  been  unsettled  had  he  been  an  atheist 
and  a  blasphemer.  The  only  difference  would 
have  been  in  the  manifestations  of  his  dis- 
ease. 

Had  Cowper  lived  and  suffered  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  terrible  malady  which,  during 
so  many  years  of  his  life,  overshadowed  his 
reason,  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have 
been  a  mystery,  never  a  subject  of  contention 
between  rival  biographers  and  controversial 
essavists.  The  seat  of  the  disease,  whether 
in  the  brain  or  the  viscera,  would  have 
been  discovered  :  and  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  spiritual  meditations  unsettling 
the  reason  of  the  unfortunate  poet.     As 
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it  is,  we  can  only  grope  about  in  dim  twilight. 
The  solution,  it  is  true,  is  very  easy— -reason 
and  analogy  favor  it ;  bat  at  the  best,  it  is 
only  conjecture.  More  or  less  of  doubt  and 
obscurity  must  always  envelop  a  subject 
upon  which,  in  these  days,  modem  science 
would  in  all  probability  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light 

The  extent  to  which  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  both  organic  and  functional,  affect  the 
mind,  .is  every  year  becoming  better  and  bet- 
ter understood.  Men  are  often  victims  of  the 
most  horrible  delusions  under  the  influence 
of  a  mere  temporary  derangement  of  the  or- 
gans of  digestion.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
medical  experience  could  cite  scores  of  cases 
of  mental  aberration,  analogous  with  that  of 
Cowper,  attended  with  corresponding  symp- 
toms of  physical  disease.  In  general  terms 
it  is  said,  and  said  truthfully,  of  the  poet, 
that  from  his  childhood  upwards,  he  was 
constitutionally  of  a  morbid  temperament. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  hered- 
itary tendency  to  which  the  origin  of  his 
malady  can  be  assigned,  but  that  it  was  con- 
stitutional is  not  to  be  doubted.  "  I  have 
all  my  life,"  he  frequently  said  in  his  letters, 
44  been  subject  to  a  disorder  of  my  spirits." 
This  commenced  at  a  very  early  period.  We 
cannot  quite  follow  Mr.  Grim6hawe  in  the 
inference  which  he  draws  from  some  of  the 
well-known  lines  '*  On  the  receipt  of  my  mo- 
ther's picture  out  of  Norfolk,"  to  the  effect 
that  even  before  his  mother's  death  Cowper 
was  subject  to  depression  of  spirits.  "That 
a  morbia  temperament,"  says  the  biographer, 
(<  was  the  originating  cause  of  his  disposition, 
is  confirmed  by  an  affecting  passage  in  one  of 
his  poems : — 

M  My  mother  !  when  I  learnt  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  1  shed  ? 
Hovered  tby  spirit  o'er  thy  borrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun." 

But  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not 
that   Cowper  was  a  "  wretch"  antecedent- 
ly to  the  death  of  his  mother,  but  that  that 
event  made  him  a  wretch  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  "  life's  journey."     His  sorrows  svem 
then  to  have  commenced.    There  is  nothing 
in  the  passage  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  commenced  before. 

He  might  truly  date  his  sorrows  from  that 
melancholy  epoch.  It  is  not  improbable,  in- 
deed,that  he  owed  them  all  to  his  untimely  be- 
reavement He  was  a  child  of  a  delicate 
organization,  and  he  required,  therefore/  the 
sen tlest  treatment  and  the  most  watchful  care* 
Instead  of  enjoying  these  advantages,  he  was, 


rafcjected,  in  early  childhood,  to  discipline  of 
a  very  opposite  nature.  His  father,  the  rec- 
tor of  Berkhampstead,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Cowper,  sent  William  to  school.  The  deli- 
cate, sensitive  boy  was  **  taken,"  as  he  said, 
"  from  the  nursery,  and  from  (he  immediate 
care  of  a  most  indulgent' mother,"  and  sent  to 
"rough  it,"  as  best  he  might,  among  strangers. 

Where  Bedfordshire  abuts  into  Hertford- 
shire, at  a  point  of  the  great  highroad,  be- 
tween St.  Albans  and  Dunstable,  is  a  long 
straggling  village  or  townlet,  known  by  the 
name  of  Market-street.*  Now  that  the 
North-Western  Railway  runs  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, almost  parallel  with  this  road,  the 
place  has  a  wan,  deserted,  melancholy  ap- 
pearance. But  once  the  now  silent  •'  street** 
continually  resounded  with  the  smackings  of 
the  post-boy's  whip,  and  the  notes  of  the 
coachman's  horn,  and  there  was  something 
of  bustle  and  excitement,  as  there  was  at 
that  time  in  many  places,  once  the  great 
arteries  of  our  traffic,  but  now  almost  with- 
out a  pulse  of  life.  In  this  pulseless  Market- 
street,  there  was  a  school  Kept  by  one  Dr. 
Pitmnn  ;  and  thither,  at  the  age  of  six,  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  motherless  and  forlorn,  was 
sent  to  "  make  his  way,"  as  it  is  called, 
against  the  "  rolling  sea"  of  birch  and  bul- 
lies. 

And  many  a  boy  would  have  made  his, 
way  against  both.  But 'poor  little  Cowper 
could  not  make  his  way  at  all.  All  the  little 
nerve  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Market- 
street  was  battered  out  of  him  by  a  big  boy, 
who  seems  to  have  made  it  his  espeoiarbusi- 
ne>s  to  cow  one  who  needed  but  little  disci- 
pline of  any  kind  to  bring  him  to  a  fitting 
state  of  subjection.  <(  I  had  hardships  of 
different  kinds  to  conflict  with,'*'  he  wrote  in 
after  life  in  reference  to  his  early  training, 
"  which  I  felt  more  sensibly  k*.  proportion  to 
the  tenderness  with  which  X  had  been  treated 
at  home.  But  my  chief  affliction  consistent 
in  my  being  singled  out  from  all  the  other 
boys  by  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a 
proper  object  on  whom  he  might  let"  loose 
the  cruelty  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to  for- 
bear a  particular  recital  of  the  many  acts  of 
barbarity  with  which  he  made  it  his  business 
continually  to  persecute  me ;  it  will  be  sum> 

*  Southey,  in  hi*  life  of  Cowper,  has  beta  at  soon* 
peine  ta  show  the  conflicting  testimonies  of  different 
writers  regarding  the  geographical  position  of  Dr. 
Pitman's  school — some  naving  placed  it  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  some  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  says  truly 
enough,  that  the  poet  was  only  at  on*  private  school 
A.  glance  at  the  maps  of  the  two  counties  might* 
have,  assured  him  of  the  cause  of  t)*L  teaming  4.it> 
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cient  to  say,  that  he  had,  by  his  saVege 
treatment  of  me,  impressed  such  a  dread  of 
his  figure  on  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember 
being  afraid  to  lift  up  my  eyes  upon  him, 
higher  than  his  knees,  and  that  I  knew  him 
by  his  shoe-buckles  better  than  any  other 
part  of  his  dress."  Commenting  upon  this 
passage,  a  portion  of  which  Mr.  Bell  quotes 
m  his  introductory  memoir,  he  observes,  that 
to  the  brutality  of  this  boy's  character,  and 
the  general  impression  left  upon  Cowper's 
mind  by  the  tyranny  he  bad  undergone  at 
Dr.  Pitman's,  may  be  referred  "  the  unfavor- 
able opinion  he  entertained  respecting  schools, 
so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  poem  entitled 
'Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Schools,1 " 

Of  this  there  is  no  doubt :  but  might  not 
something  more  have  been  added — might 
not  something  more  have  been  referred  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  big  bully  at  Dr.  Pitman's  ? 
It  would  be  hardly  possible  for  a  child  of 
delicate  organization  to  undergo  such  treat- 
ment as  little  William  Cowper  was  subjected 
to  at  the  bad  school  in  Market-street,  with- 
out some  abiding  consequences  affecting  his 
physical  or  moral  health — or  both.  What 
the  precise  nature  of  this  treatment  was  does 
not  appear.  But  no  one  knowing  the  many 
forms  which  school-boy  cruelty  assumes  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  sow  broadoast,  in  such  a  constitution  as 
little  Cowper's,  the  seeds  of  that  melancholy 
disease  which  overshadowed  bo  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  there  are  many  cases  on  record  of  simi- 
lar evil  treatment,  attended  with  effects  of 
the  same  melancholy  nature. 

Not,  however,  that  we  regard  such  an  in- 
stance of  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  and  suffering 
on  the  other,  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ex- 
ceptional case.     There  has  been  more  than  a 
common  outcry  of    late  against   "fagging 
systems,"  "  monitorial  systems,"  and  other 
kinds  of   schoolboy  domination.      But   we 
have  no  disposition  to  swell  the  chorus.  We 
suspect  that  there  are  not  many  men,  whe- 
ther educated  at  public  or  private  schools, 
who  are  not  willing  to  speak  feelingly,  affec- 
tionately, gratefully,  of  the  kindness  shown 
towards  them  by  older  boys.   There  is  some- 
thing almost  parental  in  the  tender  care  and 
chivalrous  protection  which  we  have   seen 
extended  to  the  young  and  helpless  at  the 
scholastic   institutions  which   Cowper  con- 
ceived to  be  nurseries  of  vice  and  hot-beds  of 
oppression.     When  the  result  is  different,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  preceptor.     In  large  public 
'Schools  it  may  be  difficult  to  exercise  a  direct 


influence  over  this  branch  of  internal  disci- 
pline ;  but  in  such  establishments  as  Dr. 
Pitman's  nothing  can  be  easier.  The  master 
has  nothing  more  to  do,  when  a  young  and 
tender  child  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  than  to 
place  him  immediately  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  the  elder  boys.  The  fcore  openly, 
coram  populo,  it  is  done,  the  better.  Such  a 
trust  is  sure  not  to  be  betrayed.  We  have 
known  the  happiest  results  to  attend  such  a 
practice  as  this.  The  chivalrous  feelings  of 
the  elder  boy  are  stimulated  by  such  as 
appeal  to  his  manliness.  He  is  proud  of  the 
charge.  He  rejoices  in  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  master ;  and  he  studies  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  He  soon  learns 
how  much  pleasanter  it  is  to  protect  and  to 
cherish  than  to  domineer  and  to  oppress; 
and  he  has  his  reward  in  the  almost  filial  re- 
verence and  affection  with  which  he  is  looked 
up  to  and  leaned  upon  by  his  youthful 
client. 

Such  kindly,  judicious  management  as  this 
might  have  saved  poor  Cowper.  As  it  was, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Dr.  Pitman's  the  seeds  of  his  ter- 
rible malady  were  sown.  From  the  school 
in  Market- street  he  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  an  oculist,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  under  treatment  for  a  disease  of 
the  eyes.  A  dreary  time,  in  all  probability, 
it  was — with  nothing  strengthening  or  re- 
freshing in  the  environments  of  his  position, 
but  much  to  enervate  and  depress.  From 
this  isolation  he  was  thrown  at  once  into  the 
tumult  of  a  public  school.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  went  to  Westminster.  "At  twelve 
or  thirteen"  he  was  "  seized  with  the  small- 
pox," "severely  handled  by  the  disease, 
and  in  imminent  danger.*'  The  virulence  of 
the  disorder  cured  the  complaint  in  his  eyes, 
but  left  behind  what  Cowper  believed  to  be 
symptoms  of  consumption*  That  it  very 
much  increased  the  irritability  under  which 
he  suffered,  and  still  further  weakened  an 
already  weakly  constitution,  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  At  this  time,  he  says,  he  was 
"  struck  with  a  lowness  of  spirits  very  un- 

•  In  the  Memoir  of  Cowper's  early  life,  written 
by  himself,  these  apprehensions  of  a  consumptive 
habit  are  mentioned  before  the  appearance  of  the 
small-pox.  Bat  the  narrative  of  his  school- days  is 
written  in  very  general  language,  and  the  allusion 
to  the  consumptive  symptoms  may  belong  to  any 
period  of  his  Westminster  career.  As  the  attack  of 
small-pox  occurred  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, and  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  "intima- 
tions of  a  consumptive  habit,"  that  he  had  skill 
enough  to  understand  their  meaning,  they  are  more 
likely  to  have  occurred  after  than  before  that  age. 
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common  at  his  age.1'  As  time  advanced, 
however,  his  position  at  Westminster  neces- 
sarily improved.  The  most  reserved  and 
retiring  boy  cannot  spend  nine  years  at  a 

Sublic  school  without  acquiring  some  confi- 
ence  in  himself.  As  he  grew  older,  and 
necessariryThore  respected  by  reason  of  his 
seniority,  he  became  more  self-possessed. 
He  formed  many  friendships.  He  took  part 
in  the  active  recreations  of  the  school. 
These  social  enjoyments  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  upon  Doth  his  body  and  his  mind. 
It  does  not  appear  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  residence  at  Westminster  he  was 
otherwise  than  healthy  and  happy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  "taken 
from  Westminster,  and,  having  spent  about 
nine  months  at  home,  was  sent  to  acquire 
the  practice  of  the  law  with  an  attorney." 
On  attaining  his  majority,  he  took  a  set  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  was  "  complete 
master  of  himself."  Here,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  commenced  "  a  rash  and 
ruinous  career  of  wickedness."  Who  could 
doubt  the  effect  of  dissipation  upon  his  irri- 
table constitution  ?  Not  long  after  his  set- 
tlement in  the  Temple  he  was  "  struck  with 
such  a  dejection  of  spirits  as  none  but  they 
who  have  felt  the  same  can  have  the  least 
conception  of."  "  Day  and  night,"  he  said, 
"I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in  horror 
and  rising  up  in  despair."  In  this  state  he 
u  continued  near  a  twelvemonth,  when,  hav- 
ing experienced  the  inefficacy  of  all  human 
means,  he  at  length*  betook  himself  to  God 
in  prayer."  He  had  not,  however,  tried  the 
effect  of  "all  human  means."  Change  of 
air  and  scene  was  subsequently  recommended 
him,  and  he  went  to  Southampton  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  spent  several  months  at 
that  pleasant  watering-place.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  change  had  a  prodigious 
effect  upon  his  health  and  his  spirits.  One 
clear,  calm,  sun-shiny  morning,  as  he  sat  on 
a  hill-side,  and  looked  down  upon  the  beau- 
tiful expanse  of  sea  and  land  beneath  him, 
the  burden  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him 
was  suddenly  removed,  and  he  felt  an  elation 
of  spirit  so  delicious  that  he  could  have  wept 
for  joy.  This  is  no  unwonted  phenomenon. 
Nor  is  it  a  bit  more  strange  that,  finding 
himself  so  much  better  in  health  and  lighter 
in  mood,  he  should  have  ceased  from  those 
spiritual  exercises  to  which  he  had  betaken 
himself  in  a  season  of  sickness  and  despond- 
ency. These  mutations  are  so  common 
that  they  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  con- 
tained in  a  somewhat  irreverent  distich,  to 
which  we  need  not  more  particularly  allude. 


He  went  back  to  town,  gave  himself  up  to 
society,  and  what  he  afterwards,  perhaps  in 
somewhat  overstrained  language  of  self-re- 
proach, described  as  "  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  sinful  indulgence."  This  kind  of 
life,  however,  could  not  have  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  his  nerves.  He  was 
disappointed,  too,  in  his  affections.  He  was 
tenderly  attached  to  his  cousin,  Theodora 
Cowper ;  and  the  passion  was  reciprocated. 
But  the  prudent  parents, 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 
daughter'*  heart, 

forbade  the  union ;  and  the  cousins  remained 
single  until  death.  Whether  this  "disap- 
pointment," which  he  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem,  had  any  abiding  effect  upon  his  spirits, 
does  not  very  clearly  appear.  Mr.  Southey 
and  Mr.  Bell  both  think  that  it  did  not — 
quoting  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  a 
Latin  letter  written  subsequently  to  the  fail- 
ure of  his  suit,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "a 
lovely  and  beloved  little  girl"  of  sixteen, 
who  had  bewitched  him  at  Greenwich.  In 
our  estimation,  however,  the  argument  based 
upon  this  passage  is  of  no  weight.  The 
Latin  letter  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  bit  of  amusing  badinage.  Sure- 
ly his  account  of  the  "  amabilis  et  amata 
puellula,"  whose  departure  left  behind  so 
many  "  lachrymas  et  suspiria,"  was  never 
meant  to  be  received  as  the  expression  of  a 
serious  passion.  Considering  that  he  ad- 
dressed nis  correspondent,  a  brother  Tem- 
plar, as  •'  Delicue  et  lepores  mei !"  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  make  allowance  for  the 
classical  bombast  wherein  he  speaks  of  his 
female  friend.  The  Latin  letter  is  curious 
and  amusing,  but  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  real  character  of  Cowper's  love.  His 
disappointment  was,  probably,  one  of  many 
aggravating  causes,  which  tended  to  increase 
his  nervous  irritability  at  this  time ;  and  we 
have  little  doubt,  that  if  the  issue  had  been 
different — if  he  had  been  united  to  a  sensible, 
an  amiable,  and  a  sprightly  woman,  the 
clouds  would  not  have  gathered  over  him  in 
such  appalling  density. 

A  crisis  was  now,  indeed,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Cowper's  little  patrimony  was 
fast  melting  away  under  the  influence  of  a 
life  of  continued  idleness.  In  this  emergency 
he  remembered  that  he  had  some  influential 
friends ;  and  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  situation  under 
Government.  The  office  of  clerk  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  the 
gift  of  his  kinsman,   Major  Cowper.    The 
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incumbent  died,  seemingly  at  an  opportune 
moment;  and  about  the  same  time  the  joint 
offices  of  reading- clerk  and  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittees were  vacated  by  resignation.  Major 
Cowper,  who  was  patentee  of  these  appoint- 
ments>  made  his  cousin  an  offer  of  "  the  two 
most  profitable  places" — in  other  words,  the 
joint  office — and  the  latter  thoughtlessly  ac- 
cepted it.  On  reflection,  however,  the  idea 
of  a>  public  exhibition  in  the  Hous>e  of  Lords 
quite  overcame  him,  and  he  sought  permis- 
sion to  exchange  his  office  for  the  less  lucra- 
tive post  of  clerk  of  the  journals.  The  ex- 
change was  effected,  but  the  object  was  not 
obtained.  Cowper  was  ''bid  to  expect  an 
examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House  touching 
his  sufficiency  for  the  post  he  had  taken. 
The  thought  of  such  an  exhibition  was  so 
appalling,  that  in  time  it  overthrow  his  rea- 
son. 

There  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  this. 
There  are  many  men — men,  too,  in  other  re- 
spects not  wanting  in  courage  and  confi- 
dence— who  would  rather  forfeit  a  lucrative 
appointment  than  make  a  public  exhibition 
of  themselves,  and  stand  an  examination  be- 
fore such  a  tribunal  as  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  Cowper  could 
not  relieve  his  mind  at  once  by  throwing  up 
the  appointment  ?  The  answer  is,  that  his 
abandonment  of  the  office  would  have  been 
a  confession  of  incompetency,  and  that  such 
a  confession  would  have  compromised  his 
kinsman.  He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  qual- 
ify and  to  brace  himself  up  for  the  threat- 
ened examination.  It  need  not  be  said  how 
hopeless  are  all  such  attempts.  It  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  he 
had  succeeded.  Had  his  organization  been 
far  less  delicate — had  he  never  been  subject 
to  an  excess  of  nervous  irritability  almost 
amounting  to  insanity — the  experiment  would 
have  disastrously  failed.  As  it  was,  the 
horror  of  the  impending  trial  only  increased 
upon  him.  The  more  he  struggled  to  obtain 
light,  the  more  hopeless  was  the  darkness. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details 
illustrative  of  this  miserable  period  of  Cow- 
per's  life.  All  the  frightful  circumstances 
are  fully  on  record,  as  narrated  by  the  poet 
himself.  His  excessive  anxiety  brought  on 
a  "nervous  fever,"  which  was  somewhat 
allayed  by  a  visit  to  Margate,  where  change 
of  scene  and  cheerful  company  enabled  him 
for  a  while  to  shake  off  his  terrors.  But  on 
returning  tp  London  and  the  journals,  his  old 
misery  came  back  upon  him,  and  he  was 
more  grievously  tormented  than  before.  He 
saw  no  escape  from  his  agony,  but  madness  I 


or  death.    The  former,  as  he  thought,  came 
too  slowly,  so  he  took  refuge  in  the  latter. 
He  bought  laudanum  to  poison  himself.    He 
went  down  to  the  Custom-house  quay  to 
drown  himself.    Finally,  he  hanged  himself 
in  his  chambers ;  but  falling  to  the  ground, 
just  as  strangulation  was  commencing,  he 
was  baffled  in  this  last  attempt    He  seems 
then  to  have  awakened  to  a  senaaof^b  guilt. 
But  mind  and  body,  thus  cruelly  exercised — 
thus  rent  and  shattered  and  convulsed,  wer* 
now  giving  way.     It  was  impossible  thai? 
they  could  much  longer  withstand  this  con- 
tinued tension.     (<  A  numbness,"  he  wrote  in 
his  own  painful  Memoir  of  these  sad  events, 
"  seized  upon  the  extremities  of  my  body, 
and  life  seemed  to  retreat  before   it;   my 
hands  and  feet  became  cold  and  stiff ;  a  cold 
sweat  stood  upon  my  forehead ;  my  heart 
seemed  at  every  pulse  to  bait  its  last,  and 
my  soul  to  cling  to  my  lips  as  if  on  the  very 
brink  of  departure.     No  convicted  criminal 
ever  feared  death  more,  or  was  more  afraid 
of  dying.    At  eleven  o'clock,  my  brother 
called  upon  me,  and  in  about  an  hour  after 
his  arrival,  that  distemper  of  mind  which  I 
had  so  ardently  wished  for  actually  seised 

me A  strange  and  horrible  darkness 

fell  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible  that  a 
heavy  blow  could  light  upon  the  brain,  with- 
out touching  the  skull,  such  was  tha  sensa- 
tion I  felt." 

He  was  conveyed  to  a  private  asylum, 
kept  at  St.  Albans  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Cotton, 
an  excellent  and  accomplished  man.  His 
mental  alienation  was  of  the  most  terrible, 
but  not  the  most  uncommon  kind.  After* 
what  had  happened,  it  was  almost  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  his  insanity  shquld  be 
of  the  gloomiest  type,  and  that  he  should 
believe  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation. 
Under  the  judicious  treatment  of  Dr.  Cotton, 
however,  he  slowly  recovered.  His  terrible 
delusions  began  in  time  to  clear  away,  and 
after  eighteen  months  spent  in  the  St.  Albans 
Asylum,  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be 
lemoved  to  Huntingdon,  where  a  lodging 
had  been  secured  for  him  by  his  brother. 
His  spirit  was  becoming  every  day  more 
tranquil.  He  found  solace  in  prayer.  He 
attended  divine  service.  His  heart  was  full 
of  unspeakable  gratitude  and  joy.  The  good- 
ness of  God  was  the  continual  theme  of  his 
meditations.  At  Huntingdon  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Unwins.  The  family 
consisted  of  Mr.  Unwin,  a  non-resident  cler- 
gyman ;  his  wife ;  a  son,  intended  for  holy 
orders;  and  a  daughter,  whom  Cowper  de- 
scribed as  "  rather  handsome  and  genteel." 
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How  this  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy, 
and  how  Cow  per  became  an  inmate*  of  the 
Unwins'  house,  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
cital. He  seems  at  this  period  of  his  life  to 
have  been  happy  and  chetjfah  He  took 
sufficient  exercise — even  riding  upon  horse- 
back. He  wrote,  indeed,  that  he  had  "  be- 
come a  professed  horseman ;"  and  nothing 
was  bettsV  Sacculated  to  strengthen  his  health 
and  chafer  his  spirits.  But  a  melancholy  ac- 
cident brought  this  peaceful  interval  of  life 
io  a  close.  Mr.  Unwin  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  killed. 

How  the  survivors — that  is,  how  Mrs.  Un- 
win and  Cowper — determined  not  to  forsake 
each  other,  but  to  dwell  together  and  to  ad- 
minister to  each  other's  wants,  is  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  even  the  merest 
outline  of  the  poet%  life.  Of  this  curious 
compact,  whisk  Mr.  Bell  truly  describes  as 
"an  exceptional  esse,  not  to  be  judged  by 
ordinary  standards,"  we  purpose  to  offer  no 
opinion,  further  than  that,  beautiful  as  was 
the  constancy  of  the  friendship  which  was  so 
long  maintained  between  them,  the  union 
was  in  some  respects  unfortunate  in  its  re- 
sults to  both.  But  the  most  unfortunate 
thing  of  all  was  the  choice  of  their  residence. 
They  were  attracted  to  Olney — a  small  (own- 
let  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  in  Buckingham- 
shire—hf  that  remarkable  man,  Mr.  Newton, 
who,  thien  at  the  commencement  of  his  dis- 
tinguished evangelical  career,  was  acting  as 
curate  of  the  parish.  He  recommended  Mrs. 
Unwin  to  remove  to  Olney,  and  offered  to 
secure  a  house  for  her.  To  this  she  readily 
assented,  and  her  companion  willingly  ratified 
the  choice. 

80,  in  the  autumn  of  1767,  Cowper  went 
to  live  at  Olney.     It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  select,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
Xo  another,  a  more  unfortunate  place  of  re- 
sidence for  a   nervous  invalid.     The  house 
itself  resembled  a    prison.      The   principal 
sitting-room  was    over  a  cellar  filled  with 
'water.     The  surrounding  country  was  low, 
damp,  miasmatic.     During   several  months 
of  the  year  it  was  almost  impossible  to  go 
out  of  doors.     There  was  no  pleasant  neigh- 
borly society.     All  the  influences,   external 
and  internal,  to  which  he  was  subjected  at 
this  time,  were  enervating  and  depressing ; 
and  they  abundantly  fed    his  disease.      A 
slow  fever  began  gradually  to  consume  both 
Cowper  and  his  companion,  but  although 
they  suffered  miserably  from  its  effects,  it 
was  long  before  they  began  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  cause. 
But  they  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the 


mischief  at  last,  as  the  following  passages  of 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Unwin's  son  clearly  indicate. 
Need  we  look  any  further  for  the  source  of 
Cowper's  sufferings  at  Olney  ? — 

"When  you  first  contemplated,"  he  wrote, 
"  the  front  of  our  abode,  you  were  shocked.  In 
your  eyes  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  prison ;  and 
you  sighed  at  the  thought  that  your  mother  lived 
in  it.  Your  view  of  it  was  not  only  just,  put  pro 
phetic.  It  had  not  only  the  aspect  of  a  place 
built  for  the  purpose  of  incarceration,  but  it  has 
actually  served  that  purpose  through  a  long,  long 

period,  and  we  have  been  the  prisoners 

Here  we  have  no  neighborhood  .  .  .  .  .  Here 
we  have  a  bad  air  in  winter,  impregnated  with 
the  fishy-smelling  fumes  of  the  marsh  miasma. . . . 
Here  we  are  confined  from  September  to  March, 

and  sometimes  longer Both  your  mother's 

constitution  and  mine  have  suffered  materially  by 
such  close  and  long  confinement ;  and  St  is  high 
time,  unless  we  intend  to  retreat  into  the  grave, 
that  we  should  soek  out  a  mora  wholesome  re- 
sidence." 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  New- 
ton, he  wrote : — 

A  fever  of  the  slow  and  spirit-oppressing  kind 
seems  to  belong  to  all,  except  the  natives,  who 
have  dwelt  in  Olney  many  years ;  and  the  natives 
have  putrid  fevers.  Both  they  and  we,  I  believe, 
are  immediately  indebted  for  our  respective  mal- 
adies to  an  atmosphere  encumbered  with  raw 
vapors  issuing  from  flooded  meadows ;  and  we 
in  particular,  nave  fared  the  worse  for  sitting  so 
often,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  over  a  cellar 
filled  with  water. 

To  the  evil  effects  of  climate  and  situation, 
far  more  than  to  the  companionship  of  Mr. 
Newton,  and  to  the  pursuits  into  which  he 
was  led  by  that  exemplary  divine,  are  we  to 
attribute  the  return  of  his  malady.  Mr.  Bell, 
with  the  highest  respect  for  Newton's  char- 
acter, is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion. 

41  The  change  to  Olney,"  he  says,  "  materially 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  which  Cowper  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  was  so  essential  to 
his  mental  health.  The  calm  daily  prayers  of 
Huntingdon,  which  shed  a  balm  upon  his  spirit 
that  at  once  strengthened  and  composed  him, 
were  displaced  by  more  frequent  evangelical  wor- 
ship; prayer-meetings  were  established  in  the 
parish,  at  which  Cowper  actually  assisted ;  he 
was  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick ;  to  pray  by  the 
bedside  of  the  dying ;  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  a  populous  and  extensive  parish, 
and  to  administer  to  their  wants,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  a  fund  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  a  rich  merchant ;  and,  drawn 
gradually  into  the  duties  of  a  spiritual  adviser, 
he  exchanged  the  quiet  and  the  leisure  of  the  last 
few  years, — the  cheerful  conversation,  the  mid- 
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day  relaxation,  the  evening  walk,  for  the  onerous 
and  agitating  labors  of  a  sort  of  lay-curate  to  Mr. 
Newton.  The  effect  of  this  change  on  a  delicate 
organization,  already  shattered  by  a  disease  which 
the  slightest  excitement,  especially  of  a  religions 
character,  was  likely  to  bring  back,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  injurious." 

To  this  we  cannot  but  ask  in  reply,  "  Is  it 

so?" 

L*  it  so,  Festus  ? 

He  speaks  so  calmly  and  wisely — is  it  so  ? 

• 

Our  own  belief  is,  that  visiting  the  poor 
and  relieving  their  wants  is  any  thing  but  a 
dreary  and  depressing  occupation ;  and  that 
"  quiet  and  leisure"  were  not  precisely  what 
Cowper  most  wanted.  What  he  wanted  was 
active  occupation — occupation  both  for  body 
and  mind ;  something,  too,  to  draw  him  out 
of  himself.  The  contemplation  of  such  scenes 
as  he  witnessed  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  as 
Newton's  lay-  curate,  must  have  largely 
awakened  that  sympathy  with  others'  suffer- 
ings, which  more  than  any  thing  else  perhaps, 
saves  a  man  from  dwelling  upon  his  own. 
We  are  not  sure  that  if  we  were  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for.  the  worst  forms  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, we  should  not  recommend  the 
sufferer  to  fill  his  purse  and  go  out  to  visit 
the  poor.  Such  an  occupation  must  in  it- 
self have  been  salutary  even  in  Cowper's 
case.*  But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  other  evil  influences  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  marsh  miasma  of  Oloey  was 
doing  its  sure  work  upon  Cowper's  irritable 
constitution.  He  was  continually  inhaling 
the  slow  poison  of  the  place.  A  nervous 
fever  was  preying  upon  him.  "  Having  suf- 
fered so  much  by  nervous  fevers  myself," 
he  wrote  in  1776,  "  I  know  how  to  congratu- 
late Ashley  on  his  recovery.  Other  distem- 
pers only  batter  the  walls;  but  they  creep 
silently  into  the  citadel,  and  put  the  garrison 
to  the  sword."  It  need  not  be  explained  to 
the  dullest  reader,  that  the  citadel  here 
spoken  of  is  the  head — arx  formce  fades, — 
and  that  the  garrison  is  the  brain,  or  the 
reason.  We  have  here  therefore  a  distinct 
avowal  of  Cowper's  opinion  that  his  reason 
was  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  nervous 

*  We  are  entirely  of  opinion,  however,  that  it 
was  extremely  injudicious  to  call  upon  Cowper, 
to  whom  a  public  exhibition  of  himself  wa«,  as  he 
himself  said,  in  any  state,  mortal  poison — to  take  an 
active  and  outward  part  in  the  prayer-meetings  of 
Olney.  Mr.  Greathead,  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon, said,  "I  have  heard  him  say,  that  when  ex- 
pected to  take  the  lead  in  this  social  worship,  his 
mind  was  always  .greatly  agitated  for  some  hours 
preceding.'1 


fever;  and  we  have  already  cited  an  equally 
distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  nerv- 
ous fever  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  of  Olney.  The 
same  atmospherio  poison  acts  differently 
upon  different  constitutions.  It  has,  how- 
ever, one  general  rule  of  action.  It  attacks 
the  weakest  place.  It  lodges  itself  wherever 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  receive  it.  We 
need  take  no  trouble  to  explain  why  the  fever 
which  in  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  as- 
sumed a  putrid  type,  should  in  one  so  organ* 
ized  as  William  Cowper  attack  the  nerves 
and  affect  the  brain. 

When  he  wrote  about "  the  nervous  fever" 
creeping  silently  into  the  citadel,  he  had  been 
nine  years  resident  at  Olney,  the  three  last 
of  which  had  been  passed  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  terrible  depression.  Still,  for 
three  years  longer  he  continnsd  under  the 
same  influence,  but  considerably  mitigated  by 
time.  In  1776  the  fury  of  the  storm  had 
expended  itself,  and  in  1779  it  had  well-nigh 
blown  over.  He  said  afterwards,  that  he 
did  not  quite  lose  his  senses,  but  that  he  lost 
the  power  of  exercising  them.  "  I  could  re- 
turn," he  said,  "  a  rational  answer  to  a  diffi- 
cult question ;  but  a  question  was  necessary, 
or  I  never  spoke  at  all.  This  state  of  mind 
was  accompanied,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be  in 
most  instances  of  the  kind,  with  misappre- 
hensions of  things  and  persons,  which  made 
me  a  very  untractable  patient.  I  believed 
that  every  body  hated  me,  and  that  Mrs.  Un- 
win  hated  me  most  of  all ;  was  convinced 
that  all  my  food  was  poisoned ;  together  with 
ten  thousand  vagaries  of  the  same  stamp.'9 
There  is  nothing  here  that  may  not  be — in- 
deed, that  has  not  been — clearly  traced  to 
derangement  of  the  physical  constitution. 
But  the  disease  was  suffered  to  make  pro- 
gress under  a  mistaken  sense  of  its  import, 
until  the  enemy  could  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
lodged. Southey  says  that  Mr.  Newton 
and  Mrs.  Unwin,  being  clearly  of  opinion 
that  their  poor  friend  was  torn  by  an  unclean 
spirit,  would  not  for  many  months  seek  that 
professional  aid  which  before  had  been  exer- 
cised with  such  salutary  results. 

During  the  season  of  his  slow  recovery, 
he  amused  himself  by  taming  hares,  carpen- 
tering, gardening,  and  painting  landscapes ; 
and  when,  in  1780,  his  mind  seemed  to  have 
recovered  its  original  strength,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  cul- 
tivate his  poetical  powers.  He  frequently 
wrote  slight  occasional  pieces ;  and  now  he 
was  stimulated  to  more  sustained  efforts  by 
the   affectionate   solicitude   of    his   friends. 
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Buffering,  indeed,  made  him  a  poet,  u  it 
hM  made  many  others.  "  Encompassed  by 
the  midnight  of  absolute  despair,"  he  wrote 
long  afterwards  to  Mr.  Newton,  "  and  a  thou- 
■and  times  filled  with  unspeakable  horror,  I 
first  commenced  as  an  author.  Distress  drove 
mo  to  it;  and  the  impossibility  of  subsisting 
without  some  employment  still  recommends 
it."     But  there  was  something  wanted  to 

E've  effect  to  the  proposed  remedy.  Cowper 
mself  well  knew  what  it  was.    In  the  poem 
of  "Retirement,"  he  significantly  says, — 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Hebertfen,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfill. 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  Nature's  care, 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 

Cowper  ought  to  have  been  removed  from 
Olney  on  the  first  appearance  of  his  malady. 
But  he  remained  there  throughout  nineteen 
long  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  had  be- 
come intolerable  to  him.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  would  not  have  had  suffi- 
cient energy  and  resolution  to  effect  a  change, 
but  for  a  circumstance  which  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1788  exercised  a  happy  influence 
over  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  that  year 
his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  a  familiar  and  affectionate  corres- 
pondence for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  arrived 
on  a  visit  at  Olney.  She  brought  an  admir- 
able physician  with  her,  in  the  shape  of  a 
carriage  and  horses ;  and  Cowper,  who  had 
been,  for  many  years,  literally  incarcerated 
in  a  dreary  prison-house,  with  a  companion 
who,  like  himself,  was  wasting  away  under 
the  destroying  influences  to  which  they  were 
both  subjected  at  Olney,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  his  cousin  on  her  pleasant  rural 
drives,  and  was  wonderfully  refreshed  by 
the  recreation.  She  was  in  all  respects,  too, 
a  most  delightful  companion.  Her  presence 
made  sunshine  in  that  shady  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse.  Even  in  his  letters  to 
sir.  Newton,  Cowper  could  not  refrain  from 
chanting  her  praises  in  a  full  swell  of  grati- 


"  Lady  Hesketh,"  wrote  the  poet,  "  by  her  af> 
Aetionale  behavior,  tbe  cheerfulness  of  her  con- 
versation, and  the  constant  sweetness  of  her  tem- 
per, has  cheered  na  both,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  not  leas 
toau  me.  By  her  help  we  get  change  of  air  and 
tcene,  though  still  resident  at  Olney,  and  by  her 
Weana  have  intercourse  with  some  families  in  this 
country,  with  whom  but  for  her  we  could  never 
bave  been  acquainted.  Her  presence  here  would 
at  any  time,  even  in  my  happiest  days,  have  been 


a  comfort  to  me,  but  in  the  present  day  I  am 
doubly  sensible  of  its  value.  She  leaves  nothing 
unsaid,  nothing  undone,  that  she  thinks  will  be 
conducive  to  our  well-being ;  and,  en  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  wish,  but  that  I  could 
believe  her  sent  hither  in  mercy  to  myself;  then  I 
should  be  thankful." 

Lady  Hesketh  saw,  at  the  first  glance,  the 
fatal  mistake  that  had  been  committed  when 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  prevailed  upon 
to  fix  their  residence  in  the  Olney  Bastile. 
They  needed  little  persuasion  or  encourage- 
ment to  induce  them  to  remove  to  a  more 
cheerful  abode,  though  without  any,  they 
would  probably  have  continued  to  stagnate 
in  the  old  place.  Lady  Hesketh's  warnings 
were  quite  sufficient  to  fix  the  resolution  of 
both.  In  the  course  of  June,  Cowper  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  Joseph  Hill — the  "  honest 
man  cloee  buttoned  to  the  chin"  of  the  well- 
known  "  Epistle, " — that  he  had  determined 
to  break  his  chains.  "  Olney,"  he  said,  "will 
not  be  much  longer  the  place  of  our  habita- 
tion. At  a  village  two  miles  distant  (Weston 
Underwood)  we  have  hired  a  house  of  Mr. 
Throckmorton.  It  is  situated  very  near  to 
our  most  agreeable  landlord  and  his  agree- 
able pleasure-grounds.  In  him  and  his  wife 
we  shall  find  such  companions  as  will  always 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  whilst  they 
are  in  the  country,  and  his  grounds  will  afford 
us  good  air  and  walking-room  in  the  winter 
— two  advantages  which  we  have  not  enjoy- 
ed at  Olney,  where  I  have  no  neighbors  with 
whom  I  can  converse,  and  where  seven 
months  in  the  year  I  have  been  imprisoned 
by  dirty  and  impassable  ways,  till  both  my 
health  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  have  suffered  ma- 
terially." Many  passages  of  similar  import 
might  be  drawn  from  Cowper's  letters ;  but 
after  what  we  have  already  written,  we  need 
not  pile  up  evidence  to  prove  that  when  the 
Olney  house  was  selected  for  his  residence, 
it  was  written  down  against  him  that  he 
should  never  again  enjoy  a  continuance  of 

'sical  or  mental  health. 

n  November,  1786,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Un- 
win removed  themselves  to  Weston.  He  was 
charmed  with  his  new  abode.  He  wrote 
playfully  that  the  change  was  as  great  as 
"  from  St.  Giles  to  Orosvenor  Square." 
But  it  had  come  too  late.  Those  nineteen 
dreary  years  in  the  Olney  prison-house  had 
done  their  sure  work  both  upon  Cowper  and 
upon  Mrs.  Unwin.  He  had  been  fast  sub- 
siding again  into  a  state  of  depression,  when 
Lady  Hesketh  had  arrived  to  cheer  him  ;  but 
although  her  presence  delayed  tbe  attack, 
she  could  not  wholly  avert  it;  and  he  had 
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not  been  many  weeks  settled  at  Weston  when 
the  fever  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Olney  began  to  assert  itself,  and  with 
it  came  his  old  despondency.  The  evil  was 
perhaps  precipitated  by  a  calamity  which  be- 
fell the  two  invalids  at  this  time.  "  Hardly," 
he  wrote,  "  had  we  begun  to  enjoy  the 
change,  when  the  death  of  Mrs.  Unwin  s  son 
cast  a  gloom  upon  every  thing."  This  ex- 
emplary man  was  fondly  loved  by  Cowper, 
and  his  unexpected  death  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  him.  It  fell,  too,  at  an  inopportune  mo- 
ment, and,  doubtless,  evolved  the  crisis  which 
otherwise  change  of  scene  might  have  retard- 
ed for  a  time.  As  the  year  commenced  he 
felt  the  fever  creeping  in  his  veins.  "  I  have 
had  a  little  nervous  fever,  my  dear/'  he  wrote 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  "that  has  somewhat 
abridged  my  sleep."  A  few  days  afterwards, 
writing  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  said  with  refer- 
ence to  another's  trials,  "  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  distemper.  But  distresses  of  mind  that 
are  occasioned  by  distemper,  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  deal  with."  He  knew  this 
but  too  well,  for  it  was  his  own  case.  To 
Lady  Hesketh,  too,  he  wrote  again  on  the 
18th  of  January,  "  My  fever  is  not  yet  gone ; 
bat  sometimes  seems  to  leave  me.  It  is  al- 
together of  the  nervous  kind,  and  attended 
now  and  then  with  much  dejection."  The 
ink  with  which  this  was  written  was  scarcely 
dry,  when  the  storm  burst  over  him  in  all 
its  fury.  A  terrible  darkness  fell  upon  him, 
which  continued  throughout  many  months. 
His  agony  was  so  extreme  that  again  he 
sought  refuge  in  death.  But  for  the  timely 
interposition  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  he  would  have 
been  laid  in  the  suicide's  grave. 

In  July  he  suddenly  awoke,  as  it  were, 
from  a  terrible  dream,  and  returned  to  his 
usual  avocations.  He  devoted  himself  to  his 
translation  of  Homer,  and  seems  to  have  fall- 
en into  the  error  of  applying  himself  too 
closely  to  study.  He  took  Tittle  exercise, 
and  seldom  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
and  his  neighbor's  grounds.  "  I  stay  much 
at  home,"  he  wrote,  ''  and  have  not  travelled 
twenty  miles  from  this  place  and  its  environs 
more  than  once  these  twenty  years."  His 
health  and  his  spirits  were  subject  to  consider- 
able fluctuations.  Even  the  improved  situa- 
tion of  Weston  could  not  dislodge  the  enemy 
which  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  been 
creeping  into  the  "  citadel."  Nor  was  Mrs. 
Unwin  more  fortunate.  Her  health  had  long 
utterly  failed  her.  Her  faculties  were  be- 
coming clouded.  Extraordinary  delusions 
possessed  them  both.  At  last,  in  the  winter 
of  1791,  the  poor  lady  was  stricken  down  by 


paralysis ;  and  from  that  time,  though  every 
effort  was  made  to  rally  her,  and  she  even 
consented  to  accompany  Cowper  on  a  visit 
to  Hayley,  at  Eastham  in  Sussex,  she  coo*  « 
tinued  to  grow  more  and  more  imbecile,  «►■ 
til  it  was  plain  that  she  was  totally  incompe- 
tent to  manage  the  affairs  of  her  households 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  melancholy  sight 
of  his  poor  friend's  infirmity,  which  was  con- 
tinually before  him,  had  the  worst  possible 
effect  on  the  poet's  mind.  In  1794  he  was 
in  a  pitiable  state.  He  refused  medicine ;  he 
refused  food.  kHe  was  continually  pacing 
his  room,  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a 
beast  in  a  cage.  Dr.  Willis  was  sent  for  and 
did  all  that  his  unequalled  skill  could  accom- 
plish. But  such  interposition  was  too  late. 
Lady  Hesketh  attended  on  him,  and  minis- 
tered to  his  wants  with  the  most  sisterly  as- 
siduity, but  nothing  could  raise  him  from  the 
hopeless  dejection  into  which  he  was  sunk.    *^. 

In  the  summer  of  1795  it  had  become  oV 
viously  necessary  to  make  some  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  the  two  sufferers; 
and  it  happened  fortunately  that  at  this  time 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  North-Tuddenham,  a  young 
relative  of  Cowper's,  who  united  with  a 
sound  judgment  the  highest  rectitude  of 
conduct  and  the  most  unfailing  kindness  of 
heart,  expressed  his  eagerness  to  take  charge 
of  them ;  and  they  were  quietly  removed  to 
Norfolk.  He  watched  over  their  declining 
years  as  though  they  had  been  his  parents. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious  than 
the  treatment  to  which  Cowper  was  subject- 
ed ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  was  too 
late.  Such  transient  signs  of  revival  as  man- 
ifested themselves  in  Norfolk  only  indicated 
what  might  have  been  done  at  an  earlier 
stage.  In  December,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwin 
died.  Cowper,  being  taken  to  see  the  corpse, 
burst  out  into  a  passionate  exclamation  of 
sorrow,  but  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  and 
never  spoke  of  his  friend  again. 

He  survived  her  more  than  three  years, 
but  they  were  years  of  suffering,  bodily  and 
mental.     The  low  fever  which  had  clung  so 
tormentingly  to  him  was  now  preying  on  his 
very  vitals.     "  The  process  of  digestion,"  we 
are   told,   "never   passed   regularly   in   his 
frame ;"   and   "  medicine  had   no  influence 
upon  his  complaint."     The  only  marvel  is, 
that  thus  hopelessly  prostrated  he  so  long 
continued   to  live.      "  Frequent   change   of 
place,  and  the  magnificence  of  marine  scene- 
ry," even  then,  however,  "  produced  a  lit-     - 
tie  relief  to  his  depressed  spirit."     The  rem-     - 
edy,   indeed,  was   being   applied   when  he   <* 
could  no  longer  profit  by  it.     In  17-99,  hia-^ 
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rreal  strenffth  was  rapidly  declining,  and 
„  in  the  following  year  it  was  plain  that 
i  dissolution  was  close  at  hand.  As  his 
d  approached  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
bed  serenity  of  mind.  The  terrible  delu- 
ros  which  had  so  long  clung  to  him  were 
i  now  to  be  shaken  off.  He  expressed, 
l«|d,  no  hope  to  the  last ;  but  when,  on 
e  25th  of  April,  1800,  his  soul  was  released 
ma  its  shattered  tenement,  the  affectionate 
lathre  who  had  so  tenderly  watched  over 
e  last  dark  years  of  the  poet,  thought  that 

could  see  on  the  face  of  William  Cowper 
in  expression  of  calmness  and  composure, 
ogled,  as  it  were,  with  holy  surprise." 
Painful  ad  is  this  story,  it  is  not  an  unin- 
Iligible  one ;  we  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is 
t  an  uncommon  one.  The  celebrity  of  the 
et  has  imparted  to  it  an  interest  and  a 
toriety  which  do  not  belong  to  others, 
Btenting  the  same  features  to  the  eye  of 
)  professional  observer.  These  nineteen 
aw  at  Olney,  viewed  in  connection  with 
*  melancholy  antecedents  of  Cowper's  life, 
re  sufficient  to  account  for  any  thing  that 
surred  after  he  took  up  his  abode  in  that 
auy  Bastile  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  A 
U  bracing  air,  cheerful  society,  regular 
jrcise  (if  possible  on  horseback),  occa- 
nal  change  of  scene,  and  good  medical 
rice,  might  have  restored  him  to  health 
i  happiness.    This  is  no  vague  conjecture. 

had  himself  the  strongest  possible  con- 
tion  that  these  were  the  remedies  he  re- 
red  ;  and  whenever  the  effect  of  any  one 
them  was  accidentally  tried,  he  greatly 
>roved  both  in  health  and  spirits.  As  it 
i,  with  everv  thing  to  poison  the  body  and 
ress  the  mind,  mind  and  body  were  con- 
lally  acting  reciprocally  one  upon  the 
sr,  until  disease  was  so  firmly  established 
►oth,  that  all  hope  of  cure  was  at  an  end. 
Tiat  one — the  chief,  indeed,  of  Cowper's 
isions,  should  be  an  insurmountable  belief 
,  God  had  turned  away  His  face  from 
,  and  that  the  Redeemer  had  not  died  for 
,  seems  to  be  an  almost  necessary  result 
ihe  miserable  circumstances  which  pre- 
>d  his  first  attack  of  madness.  So  pro- 
id,  indeed,  was  his  mental  darkness,  so 
plete  the  entanglement  and  confusion  of 
ideas,  during  these  awful  periods  of  m- 
ty,  that  he  believed  that  God  had  totally 

finally  rejected  him  because  he  had  not 
mi t ted  suicide.  He  read  every  thing  back- 
ds ;  he  saw  everywhere  the  reverse  side 
hings.  To  base  any  theory  upon  these 
tesque  figments  of  a  disordered  brain 
e  clearly  absurd.     The  greatest  of  our 


poetesses*  has  beautifully  and  aptly  com- 
pared this  aberration  with  the  wanderings 
of  a  fever-stricken  child,  who  calls  aloud 
for  his  mother,  whilst  her  kind  eyes  are  bent 
upon  him : — 

Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not  his  mother 

whilst  she  blesses, 
And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow  the  coolness  o 

her  kisses ; 
That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around,  *  My  mother 

—where's  ray  mother?" 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks  could  come 

from  any  other. 

Indeed,  Cowper's  despair  was  but  a  fever- 
born  delusion ;  in  his  healthier  hours  his  re- 
ligion was  eminently  cheerful. 

The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart  he  sees  her 

bending  o'er  him ; 
Her  face  alfpale  from  watchful  love,  the  unweary 

love  she  bore  him  ! 
Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream  his  life's  long 

fever  gave  him, 
Beneath  those  deep,  pathetic  eyes  which  closed  in 

death  to  save  him. 

Thus  ?  oh,  not  thus !  no  type  of  earth  could  image 
that  awaking, 

Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant  of  seraphs 
round  him  breaking, 

Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul  from  body 
parted ; 

But  felt  those  eyes  alone,  and  knew,  "  My  Sav- 
iour !  not  deserted  !* 

He  knew,  indeed,  that  he  was  "  not  de- 
serted." When  the  enemy  was  not  "  in  the 
citadel"  he  was  hopeful  and  assured.  He 
lived  in  a  state  of  habitual  thankfulness.  His 
familiar  letters  sparkle  with  playful  humor. 
They  are  the  pleasantest  and  the  most  genial 
ever  written.  They  indicate,  for  the  most 
part,  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself,  and  a  heart 
full  of  tenderness  towards  others.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  declare  in  every  sentence 
the  gentle,  lovable  nature,  the  cheerful  phi- 
losophy, and  the  sound  good  sense  of  the 
poet.  For  it  was  Cowper's  hard  fate,  when 
the  malady  was  upon  him,  to  belie  himself 
in  every  essential  particular.  A  terrible  dis- 
guise obscured  all  the  realities  of  his  natural 
self.  The  loving,  grateful  heart,  the  clear 
reason,  the  hopeful  piety,  all  yielded  to  the 
assaults  of  the  insidious  fever;  and  he  be- 
came, under  its  domineering  influence,  mo- 
rose, fanciful,  desponding — mistrustful  alike 
of  God  and  of  man. 

How  complete  the  inversion  was,  is  appa- 
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rent  to  ercry  reader  who  studies  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  each  other  the  life  and 
the  works  of  William  Cowper.  If  there  be 
one  characteristic  of  his  poetry  more  remark- 
able than  any  other,  it  is  the  sound  good 
sense  which  informs  it.  He  is,  indeed,  the 
sanest  of  oar  poets.  Of  •*  fine  frenzy"  in  his 
writings  there  is  little  or  none.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  collection  in  the  language  less 
likely,  on  its  own  merits,  to  be  attributed  to 
-a  "  mad  poet."  He  was  of  a  school  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  spasmodic.  It  is  the 
rationality,  indeed,  of  Cowper's  poems  which 
has  rendered  them  so  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  He  had  seen  little  of  men, 
and  was  not  very  largely  acquainted  with 
books.  But  his  strong  natural  sense,  and 
his  extraordinary  keenness  of  observation, 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  these  deficien- 
cies, and  there  are  many  passages  in  his 
longer  poems  which  have  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  written  by  a  well-read  man 
of  the  world. 

It  was  said,  by  William  Hazlitt,  we  believe, 
that  there  are  "  only  three  books  worth  look- 
ing into  for  a  quotation — the  Old  Testament, 
Shakespeare, and  Wordsworth's  Excursion" 
To  these  might  certainly  have  been  added, 
"The  Poems  of  William  Cowper."  With 
the  single  exception  of  Shakespeare,  there  is 
no  poet  more  frequently  quoted  by  his  coun- 
trymen. He  is,  perhaps,  more  quoted  than 
read.  Many  brief  passages  in  his  writings 
have  become  "  familiar  as  household  words," 
and  are  passed  about  from  one  mouth  to 
another  by  men  who  cannot  trace  the  lines 
or  couplets  to  their  true  paternity.  It  is 
the  simple,  intelligible  truth  of  these  passages 
that  fixes  them  so  firmly  on  the  popular 
memory,  and  renders  them  so  easy  of  repro- 
duction. If  they  were  more  poetical,  or 
more  profound,  they  would  be  less  current 
amongst  us. 

The  sustained  popularity  of  Cowper's  writ- 
ings is  a  fact  very  creditable  to  Englishmen. 
Within  the  last  few  months  three  new  and 
handsome  editions  of  his  Poems  have  been 
contemporaneously  appearing.    He  is  em- 


phatically an  English  poet;  be  represents, 
indeed,  the  best  side  of  the  English  charac- 
ter ;  but  he  is  entirely  and  exclusively  Eng- 
lish. No  other  country  could  have  produced 
such  a  poet ;  and  in  no  other  country  would 
he  have  been  equally  popular.  We  take 
him  to  our  hearths  fearlessly,  trustfully. 
There  is  scarcely  a  library  in  the  kingdom 
containing  a  hundred  volumes  in  which  Cow- 
per has  no  place.  His  poems  arc  the  earliest 
which  English  children  learn  by  rote.  They 
are  food  alike  for  tender  nurslings  and  for 
strong  men.  We  may  not  be  very  enthusi- 
astic over  them ;  they  do  not  excite  us  to 
any  prodigious  heights  of  admiration ;  per- 
haps they  do  not  often  stir  any  profound 
depths  of  emotion  within  us ;  but  we  always 
approve,  we  always  trust,  we  always  sympa- 
thize with,  we  always  love,  we  are"  al wars 
grateful  to  the  poet.  It  is  the  proud. dis- 
tinction of  William  Cowper  that  he  never  led  , 
any  man  astray — that  no  one  ever  studied 
his  writings  without  being  wiser  and  better 
for  the  study — that  no  English  parent  in  his 
sound  senses  ever  hesitated,  or  ever  will  hesi- 
tate, to  place  Cowper's  poems  in  the  hands 
of  his  child. 

We  are  thankful  that  there  Is  a  sufficiency 
of  good,  healthy  English  taste  and  feeling 
amongst  us  to  keep  alive  the  popularity  of 
such  writers  as  'William  Cowper.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  poets  of  ano- 
ther class.  They  write  under  different  influ- 
ences, and  they  have  their  reward.  Even 
the  writers  of  what  is  now  called  the  "  spas- 
modic school"  are  entitled  to  some  consider- 
ation, and  may  be  too  severely  handled.  But 
let  what  schools  may  rise  and  fall,  come 

i'auntily  into  fashion  for  a  little  while,  to  be 
looted  down  as  quickly — the  good  English 
thought  and  English  diction  of  William  Cow- 
per will  still  keep  their  place  amongst  us ; 
and  still  as  we  speak  reverently  and  affec- 
tionately of  him  who  did  so  much  to  swell 
the  happiness  of  others,  but  could  never  se- 
cure his  own,  it  will  be  our  boast  that  the 
most  English  of  our  poets  was  emphatically 
the  most  Christian. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  a  respectable  fam- 
ily, named  Howley,  resided  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wexford,  in  Ireland.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  father;  two  sons,  Mark  and 
Robert ;  and  a  daughter,  named  Ellen.  That 
was  the  year  of  the  great  Rebellion,  when 
the  patriot  volunteers,  having  taken  succes- 
sively the  titles  of  United  Irishmen  and  De- 
fenders, openly  declared  themselves  in  revolt 
against  the  government  of  the  sister  country. 
The  dvil  war  raged  fiercely  in  the  southern 
provinces ;  and  the  Howleys  speedily  became 
involved  in  it.  The  father,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  colonel,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  band,  chiefly  composed  of  pea- 
sants on  his  own  estate,  fell,  fighting,  at  the 
battle  at  Vinegar  Hill.  Both  the  sons  were 
taken  prisoners  with  arms  in  their  hands  by 
the  king's  troops,  during  the  terrible  fight  in 
the  streets  of  Ross  :  and  Mark,  who  was  the 
elder,  was  shot,  without  trial,  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  captured ;  Robert,  being  a 
slim  youth  of  fifteen — and  of  an  appearance 
even  younger  than  his  years — was  spared, 
and  sent  to  Dublin  for  trial.  His  sister  Ellen, 
who  was  then  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  of  very 
remarkable  beauty,  set  out  without  consult- 
ing any  one — indeed,  there  were  few  who 
dared  trust  to  the  advice  of  another  in  that 
terrible  time— -contrived  to  traverse  a  country 
still  swarming  with  troops  and  insurgents,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Dublin. 

There,  with  no  friend  or  acquaintance  in 

the   city,  she  remained  from  the  month  of 

Jane  until  the  February  of  the  following  year. 

■During  that  time  she  was  not  allowed  to  see 

Or  communicate  with  her  brother ;  but  the 

misfortunes  of  her  family,  and  the  loneliness 

of  her  situation,  transformed   the  young  girl 

into  a  self-reliant  woman.    Every  day  was 

sthodically  spent  in  some  endeavor,  direct 

indirect,  to  save  her  brother's  life.     She 

fought  for  friends,  and  succeeded  in  interest- 

*tag  those  who  had  been  mere  strangers.  Day 

^fter  day  she  haunted  the  courts,  listening 

t-c>  the  speeches  of  the  various  counsel,  in  or- 

*ler  herself  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  skill. 

"When  she  had  fixed  upon  one  to  undertake  | 


her  brother's  defence,  she  instructed  him  her- 
self, paving  his  fees  out  of  a  little  treasure 
she  had  brought  with  her,  and  which  had 
been  kept  by  her  father  against  a  time  of 
need. 

The  barrister  whom  she  had  chosen  was  a 
young  man  named  Roche,  then  but  little 
known  in  his  profession.  He  felt  for  her 
sorrows,  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
client's  case.  Every  day,  after  visiting  the 
prisoner,  he  brought  her  some  intelligence 
from  him,  and  succeeded  in  whispering  to 
him,  in  return,  a  word  of  consolation  from  his 
devoted  sister.  He  also  entered  into  her 
schemes  for  interesting  influential  persons  in 
her  favor;  but  he  was  a  young  man,  and, 
having  risen  by  his  own  efforts  above  the 
humble  position  of  his  own  family,  he  had  but 
little  personal  interest.  The  atrocities  com- 
mitted at  Wexford,  and  the  horrible  stqry  of 
the  barn  at  Scullabogue,  had  produced  a 
strong  feeling  against  all  prisoners  from 
the  south ;  and  their  applications  to  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  were  met  by  a  cool  official 
answer. 

Meanwhile,  Roche  directed  all  his  energies 
to  preparing  for  the  defence.  The  morning 
appointed  for  the  trial  came.  It  was  a 
showery  day.  Gloom  and  sunshine  changed 
and  counterchanged  a  dozen  times,  as  the 
young  maiden  trod  the  quiet  streets  near  the 
prison- walls,  awaiting  toe  hour  when  the 
court  should  open.  It  was  an  anxious  mo- 
ment when  she  ttood  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  and  heard  her  brother's  name  called, 
and  watched  the  door  through  which  she 
knew  that  he  would  come.  Many  eyes  be- 
held her — not  all,  alas  !  eyes  of  compassion 
— standing  in  the  dusty  bar  of  sunlight  that 
came  through  the  high  arched  window.  Roche 
calmly  arranged  his  papers  without  looking 
towards  her,  and  the  faint  shriek  that  she 
uttered  when  her  brother  appeared,  after  all 
that  long,  dark  winter,  seemed  to  have 
caught  all  ears  save  his.  But  the  young 
barrister,  though  seeming  to  be  wrapt  in 
thought,  lost  nothing  of  what  passed — not 
even  the  impression  that  her  beauty  made 
upon  some  persons  present.      Though  the 
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evidence  against  the  youth  was  too  clear  to 
be  doubted,  Roche  dwelt  strongly  upon  bis 
youth,  and  the  misfortunes  his  family  had 
already  suffered,  and  told,  in  simple  and 
affecting  language,  the  story  of  the  sister's 
struggles.  The  effect  of  the  appeal  upon 
an  Irish  jury  was  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner ;  who,  after  a  solemn  warning  from 
the  judge  of  the  danger  of  being  ever  again 
accused,  left  the  court  with  his  sister,  and 
the  friend  to  whom  he  owed  his  life. 

The  impression  of  that  trial,  and  of  bis  in- 
teresting client  was  not  easily  to  be  effaced 
from  the  miad  of  Roche.  Her  frequent  visits, 
her  importunities,  which  at  times  bad  almost 
vexed  him,  her  fluctuating  hopes  and  fears, 
he  now  began  to  miss,  as  pleasing  excite- 
ments which  had  passed  away  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object.  He  corresponded  with 
Ellen  Howley  at  intervals ;  and,  delighted  by 
the  womanly  sense  and  tenderness  of  her 
letters,  be  soon  became  aware  of  his  attach- 
ment for  her.  A  journey  to  Wexford — 
though  only  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
capital — was  not  a  slight  matter  then,  and  a 
year  and  a  half  elapsed  before  he  was  en- 
abled to  quit  his  duties  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Howleys. 

It  was  on  a  rainy  day  in  a  rainy  autumn 
that'  Roche  arrived  in  Wexford.  A  shrill 
wind  blew  from  seaward,  driving  on  the 
moist,  heavy  clouds.  Traces  of  the  late  con- 
flict were  still  visible  in  the  streets ;  and  the 
sullen  manner  of  the  common  people  with 
whom  he  oame  in  contact,  indicated  their 
suspicions  of  a  stranger.  But  when  he  in- 
quired at  the  inn  for  the  residence  of  the 
Howleys,  the  son  of  the  landlord  sprang  for- 
ward, and  eagerly  offered  to  show  him  the 
way. 

Killowen,  where  the  Howleys  resided,  was 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles  trom  the  town. 
The  way  lay  down  a  cross  country  ro.id  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coast;  a  lane, 
partly  through  an  enclosed  plantation  over- 
grown with  rank  shrubs,  conducted  to  the 
house.  Not  a  single  cottage,  or  even  hut,  did 
they  pass,  except,  once  or  twice,  the  ruined 
walls  of  a  house,  wrecked,  as  Roche's  guide 
told  him,  by  the  royalist  yeomanry,  after  the 
recapture  of  the  town.  The  residence  of  the 
Howleys  was  a  large  red-brick  mansion,  by 
no  means  old  or  dilapidated  ;  but  the  railing 
that  surrounded  the  shrubbery  had  been  torn 
out  for  pikes,  leaving  square  holes,  in  which 
the  rain  had  accumulated,  along  the  top  of 
the  parapet  wall.  The  grounds  around  the 
house  were  extensive,  consisting  of  shrubbe- 
ries, paddock,  and  plantations  of  young  fir. 


There  was  a  kind  of  porter's  lodge  beside  the 
rusty  iron  gate ;  but  its  shu Iters  were  closed,  * 
and  its  door  was  nailed  up.  Grass  grew  upon 
the  soil ;  dry  dust  lay  thick  upon  the  thresh- 
old ;  and  the  drops  of  rain  and  the  withered 
leaves  that  fell  with  every  movement  of  the 
wind,  were  fast  rotting  away  the  wooden 
roof. 

In  this  desolate  and  solitary  spot,  Roche 
remained  two  months  with  the  Howleys.  The 
rebellion  had  left  Ellen  no  relative  except 
her  brother.  The  serving-man,  who  bad  lived 
in  the  lodge,  had  also  lost  his  life  in  the  in- 
surrection, and  his  place  had  never  been  filled 
up.  The  brother  and  sister,  and  an  old  wo- 
man-servant, now  formed  the  whole  house- 
hold. Owing  to  the  political  troubles  of  the 
country,  the  land  belonging  to  them  was  then 
in  great  part  uncultivated ;  but  the  brother 
collected  such  rents  as  could  be  recovered, 
and  the  Howleys,  though  impoverished,  were 
still  in  easy  circumstances.  Roche  accom- 
panied the  brother  in  Ashing  or  shooting  ex- 
cursions on  the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  during 
which  the  latter  frequently  spoke  of  political  , 
matters,  and  hinted  that  the  rebellion  might 
again  break  out  before  long ;  but  Roche,  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  insurrectionists, 
always  turned  aside  the  conversation,  or 
spoke  to  him  of  what  his  family  had  already 
suffered,  and  warned  him  of  his  imprudence 
in  approaching  such  matters.  Robert  was 
of  a  gay,  reckless  disposition  ;  but  the  sister 
was  the  same  subdued  and  thoughtful  crea- 
ture. The  sad  and  solitary  spirit  of  the  place 
seemed  to  centre  in  her.  Roche  remarked, 
at  first  with  surprise,  that  no  visitors  ever 
came  there ;  but  he  soon  grew  accustomed 
to  their  lonely  life,  and  began  to  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  it.  It  was  pleasant,  sitting  beside  her 
in  the  long  evenings,  to  fancy  that  he  had 
abandoned  for  ever  the  strife  and  anxiety  of 
his  profession,  and  even  the  ambitious  hopes 
which  had  made  his  labors  light  to  him,  to 
live  with  them  in  that  quiet  home,  which  had 
outlived  the  storms  of  ninety-eight. 

Roche's  visit  to  Killowen  naturally  in* 
creased  his  affection  for  the  young  lady. 
When  the  day  of  his  departure  drew  nearer, 
he  frankly  told  her  his  circumstances,  and 
solicited  her  hand.  She  set  before  him,  like 
a  noble  girl,  the  injury  that  might  result  to 
him  in  his  profession  from  alliance  with  a 
family  considered  as  rebels  by  the  govern* 
ment;  she  reminded  him  that  her  brother 
was  rash  and  hot-headed,  and  that  their 
troubles  might  possibly  be  not  yet  over; 
she  prevailed  upon  him  at  last,  to  postpoous 
the  majriage  for  a  twelvemonth.    On  thia 
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tent,  made  with  tbe  approval  of  her 
and  on  the  understanding  that  he 
tarn  in  the  same  season  of  the  fol- 
ear,  Roche  bade  her  farewell,  and 
to   Dublin   to  follow  his  profes- 

>pointed  twelve  months  had  nearly 
way,  when  one  of  those  minor  out- 
hicb,  for  many  years,  followed  at 
the  suppression  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
in  involved  tbe  Howley  family  in 
On  the  twelfth  of  July  (tbe  an- 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne),  a 
'  the  society  of  Orangemen,  which 
n  bolder  than  ever  since  the  triumph 
>yalists,  assembled  in  the  town  of 
,  and  marched  across  the  bridge 
jgh  the  principal  streets,  in  proces- 
ying  banners  inscribed  with  mottos 
to  the  Catholics,  and  preceded  by 
i  playing  "  Croppies  lie  down,"  and 
tea  known  to  be  irritating  to  them, 
bonmen  remained  in- doors;  but  it 
pered  about  that  it  was  intended  to 
ulres  in  the  streets  at  night,  and  to 
effigy  some  of  the  favorite  leaders 
Jnited  Irishmen,  who  had  suffered 
treason  ;  and  it  soon  became  known 
at  would  take  place.  The  Orange- 
3  have  since  been  found  to  be  so 
)us  a  body,  were,  in  those  days  of 
irfare,  openly  encouraged  by  the 
»,  and  looked  upon  as  a  useful  bar- 
ist  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
people.  No  pains,  therefore,  were 
stop  their  proceedings,  and  several 
ued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost, 
bese  occurred  in  the  market-place, 
large  fire  had  been  mnde.  The  at- 
)arty  were  at  first  beaten  off,  and 
igemen's  bonfire  had  sunk  into  a 
tp  of  embers,  glowing  and  rustling 
ind,  when  a  man  named  Michael 
'ho  was  in  the  act  of  raking  the  fire 
>ole,  was  shot  by  an  unseen  hand, 
xliateiy  fell  forward  on  his  face.  A 
ons  who  were  standing  near  him 
the  Orangemen  had  already  dia- 
led at  the  report  of  the  gun ;  be- 
of  his  own  party  returned  there, 
and  a  portion  of  the  body,  of  the 
I  man,  were  almost  consumed  by  the 
tere  was  then  a  dead  wall  on  one 
be  market-place,  from  an  angle  of 
me  persons  pretended  to  have  re- 
hat  the  shot  was  fired ;  however,  in 
•  and  bustle  of  that  night  the  mur- 
iped. 
«s  had   been  committed  on  both 


sides ;  but  so  strong  was  the  prejudice  of  the 
authorities  in  favor  of  the  party  who  gave 
the  first  provocation,  that  no  Orangeman  was 
apprehended,  while  a  great  number  of  Rib- 
bonmen  were  taken,  and  lodged  in  prison ; 
on  the  following  day,  a  diligent  search  was 
made  for  others,  who  were  known  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  affray.  The  murder 
of  Michael  Foster  in  the  market-place,  made 
remarkable  by  the  mystery  attending  it,  and 
the  horrible  circumstance  of  the  burning 
away  of  the  head,  was  the  subject  of  much 
investigation.  Little  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  perpetrator  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  riot,  to  commit  an  act  of  personal  re- 
venge. The  conspicuousness  of  the  victim, 
standing  at  the  moment  in  the  glare  of  tbe 
red  embers,  had  no  doubt  enabled  the  mur- 
derer to  take  aim.  That  it  was  the  act  of 
one  man,  and  that  the  man  was  satisfied  with 
the  result,  was  concluded  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  gun  was  only  fired  once,  and 
that  the  assassin  or  his  party  did  not  rush 
forward,  as  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
Irish  in  an  affray. 

Suspicion,  casting  about  for  some  person 
known  to  have  a  plausible  motive  for  the 
crime,  was  not  long  in  finding  a  victim.  It 
was  remembered  that  the  murdered  man  had 
been  a  witness  against  young  Howley  on  his 
trial ;  he  was,  moreover,  said  by  some  to 
have  openly  boasted  of  having  with  his  own 
hand  cut  down  the  father,  at  the  fight  at  Vin- 
egar Hill.  This  clue  was  at  once  seized, 
and,  on  the  night  following  tbe  Orange  riot, 
young  Howley  was  arrested,  and  conveyed 
to  the  jail  at  Wexford. 

Evidence,  true  or  false,  was  quickly  pro- 
cared  against  him.  One  of  the  Orange  parly 
now  came  forward,  and  (for  the  first  time) 
stated,  thai  as  he  stood  nenr  the  angle  of  the 
dead  wall,  on  the  night  of  the  muider,  he 
heard  a  voice,  which  he  recognized  imme- 
diately as  that  of  Howley,  exclaiming,  "  By 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Til  make  a  hole  through 
that  villian  !"  Immediately  after  which,  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  fearing  that 
there  were  many  armed  men  of  the  Ribbon 
party  at  hand,  fled  with  others.  Young 
Howley  admitted  that  he  was  at  Wexford 
that  night,  and  that  he  carried  his  gun  with 
him,  but  solemnly  denied  that  he  was  the 
murderer  of  Foster;  declaring  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  his  boast  of  having  slain  his 
father  until  that  moment,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  it.  Nor  could  any  witness  now  be 
found  who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  boast. 
But  the  magistrates  committed  him ;  a  spe- 
cial commission  was  appointed ;  and,  for  the 
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second  time,  young  Howley  was  to  be  tried 
for  bis  life. 

On  tbe  day  of  ber  brother's  apprehension, 
Ellen  Howley  had  written  to  her  lover  the 
intelligence  of  her  new  trouble,  and  again 
'  imploring  that  assistance  which  had  already 
'  served  to  rescue  him  from  a  violent  death. 
But  the  difficulty  was  now  greater  than  be- 
fore. The  trial  was  to  take  place  at  Wex- 
ford, instead  of  at  Dublin ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  town  were  strongly  against  the 
riolers.  Roche  knew  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the  prisoner  if  he  were 
to  plead  his  cause  a  second  time.  He  there- 
fore secretly  instructed  a  barrister  who  was 
a  warm  friend  of  his,  besides  being  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  strong  government  roan,  to 
proceed  to  Wexford  and  conduct  the  defence. 
The  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  Howley  *s  coun- 
sel would  probably  have  succeeded  in  neutral- 
izing the  feeble  testimony  against  his  client, 
but  for  a  circumstance  which,  though  prob- 
ably intended  to  save  him,  was  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  his  destruction.  On  his  way  to 
the  court-house  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial, 
the  principal  witness  against  Howley  was 
fired  at  from  a  plantation  beside  the  roadway, 
and  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  ball  passed 
through  the  flesh,  without  breaking  the  bones, 
and  the  man,  after  having  the  wound  dressed, 
persisted  in  presenting  himself  at  court  to 
give  his  evidence.  The  appearance  of  this 
fanatic,  who,  whether  speaking  truth  or  false- 
hood, had  wrought  himself  to  a  belief  in  bis 
own  statement,  created  a  deep  impression  on 
the  audience.  His  pallid  countenance,  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  his  narrative  of  the  attack 
upon  him  by  a  secret  assassin,  presumed  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  accused,  and  his  statement 
— not  to  be  shaken — of  the  words  used  by 
Howley,  decided  tbe  minds  of  the  jury.  The 
eloquent  appeal  of  his  counsel  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  murmurs  in  tbe  court ;  and  the 
young  man  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  death. 

Tbe  execution  of  Howley,  with  five  others, 
found  guilty  of  taking  a  part  in  the  riot,  was 
fixed  for  tbe  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after 
the  trial.  Tbe  magistrates,  apprehensive  of 
disturbances,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Waterford  for  a  small  reinforcement  of  sol- 
die!  s  ;  but  some  hours  had  passed  since  noon, 
and  the  men  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  not 
until  sunset  that  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  execution  without  them.  A  large 
crowd  had  assembled ;  but  the  yeomanry 
were  in  great  force  and  well  armed,  and  the 
populace  confined  their  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion to  yells  and  groans,  until  the  prisoners 


appeared  upon  the  scaffold.  At  that  mo- 
ment, some  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to 
renew  the  riot  were  remarked,  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner was  ordered  to  hasten  with  his  task. 
Young  Howley  was  executed,  repeating  hit 
declaration  of  innocence.  The  six  men  suf- 
fered their  sentence,  the  mob  dispersed,  and 
no  traces  of  what  had  passed  were  left,  all 
within  one  hour. 

Since  the  day  of  her  brother's  second  ap- 
prehension Ellen  Howley  had  never  rested 
from  her  endeavors  to  save  him.  But  all 
hearts  were  steeled  against  her.  Events  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  terrible  rapidity  ;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  no  power  could 
save  him.  On  one  only,  of  all  those  to  whom 
she  applied,  did  the  sight  of  her  beauty  and 
misery  make  an  impression.  This  man  was 
the  sheriff" of  the  county;  but  be  had  no 
power  to  help  her,  and  he  did  not  even  dare 
to  delay  the  execution.  There  was  but  one 
favor  he  could  procure  for  her — a  favor  con- 
veying to  her  mind  so  strongly  the  hopeless- 
ness of  her  case,  that  he  scarcely  dared  to 
name  it.  It  was  that,  contrary  to  custom, 
the  body  of  her  brother  should  be  riven  up 
to  his  family,  to  be  decently  interred  in  their 
own  burial-place.  Accordingly,  about  dusk 
on  the  evening  of  the  execution,  the  corpse 
was  privately  removed,  in  an  undertaker's 
car,  to  the  house  at  Killowen.  To  avoid  a 
fresh  occasion  for  disturbance,  it  was  stipu- 
lated by  tbe  sheriff  that  this  fact  should  be 
kept  as  secret  as  possible,  and  that  the  burial 
should  take  place  at  dark  on  the  following 
night. 

It  was  not  until  the  day  after  tbe  funeral 
that  Roche  arrived  in  Wexford.  Trusting 
to  the  skill  of  his  brother  counsel,  he  bad 
proceeded  to  London  to  endeavor  to  interest 
some  powerful  persons  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused. Ouly  on  his  return  to  Dublin  did  he 
learn  that  the  execution  must  have  already 
taken  place.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to 
Killowen,  in  tbe  hope — though  too  late  for 
aught  else — of  consoling  his  unhappy  friend. 

It  was  evening  when  he  arrived  there. 
Though  in  full  summer,  the  place  struck  him 
as  far  more  desolate  and  lonely  than  it  had 
seemed  in  the  dull  autumnal  day  when  he 
had  first  visited  it.  Tbe  heavy  clank  of  the 
bell  that  hung  somewhere  between  him  and 
the  house,  startled  him  as  he  pulled  the 
handle.  No  one  answered  his  summons; 
and  seeing  no  light  at  any  of  the  windows, 
he  began  to  fear  that  its  inmates  had  left  the 
place.  Gently  pushing  open  the  gate,  he 
made  his  way  through  the  shrubberies 
around  the  house.  The  place  was  quite  still; 
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but,  listening  awhile,  be  fancied  that  he  heard 
a  noise  within,  like  a  faint  moaning  and  sob- 
bing, yet  he  doubted  whether  it  came  from  a 
human  being.  He  listened  and  heard  it  once 
more — this  time  so  distinctly  that  if  it  had 
been  the  whining  of  a  dog  or  any  other  an- 
imal he  could  not  have  failed  to  recognize  it. 
Tormented  by  vague  surmises,  be  made  his 
way  back  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and, 
mounting  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door.  Some  minutes  elapsed 
before  a  voice  answered  him,  and  inquired  his 
business.  It  was  the  old  woman-servant 
She  admitted  him,  and  refastened  the  door 
with  a  chain. 

M Where  is  your  mistress?"  inquired 
Roche, 

The  woman,  with  a  strange,  bewildered 
look,  motioned  to  him  to  follow  her.  She 
led  him  into  a  little  room  lined  with  books, 
.  and  faintly  lighted  by  a  lamp  hung  from  the 
ceiling ;  there,  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  table, 
pale  and  motionless  as  death,  he  recognized 
the  form  of  his  betrothed.  Roche  would 
have  sprung  forward  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms ; 
but  the  thought  of  her  recent  sorrow,  and 
the  coolness  and  silence  of  her  manner,  awed 
him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to-night,"  she 
said,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "This 
very  hour  I  have  formed  a  resolution,  which 
would  give  me  no  rest  until  I  had  told  you 
of  it." 

"No,  no,"  said  Roche,  anticipating  her 
meaning.  "  This  terrible  affliction  must  not 
separate,  but  link  us  closer  to  each  other !" 

"  Roche,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  chilled, 
unimpaasioned  voice,  "  I  declare  to  you  so- 
lemnly and  before  Heaven,  that  the  promise 
I  gave  to  you  Inst  year  can  never  be  fulfill- 

"  I  came  to-night  in  the  hope  of  consoling 
you  in  your  sorrow,"  replied  Roche.  '•  Do 
Dot  think  that  I  would  press  you  now  on 
^ny  thing  relating  to  my  own  happiness.  Let 
rne  do  something  to  cheer  your  solitary  life. 
Show  me  some  way  in  which  I  may  lighten 
Che  burden  of  your  trouble,  and  I  will  ask  at 
present  for  nothing  else." 

"A  reason  that  I  cannot  name  to  you," 
sshe   replied,  "compels   me   to  appear  un- 


I  entreat  you  to  leave  me.     This 

Interview  b  more  than  I  can  bear.    Believe 

ine,  the  pain  our  parting  gives  me  is  equal 

to  yours.     I  ask  of  you  the  greatest  proof 

you  can  give  me  now  of  your  affection.     It 

is  that  you  believe  my  resolve  to  be  forced 

upon  me  inevitably,  but  that  it  is  firmly  and 

for  ever  taken  ;  and  that  you  take  my  hand, 
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and  promise  never  to  seek  me,  to  see  me, 
any  more.'" 

Roche  took  her  cold  hand,  and  turned 
away.  "  I  cannot  promise  this,"  he  exclaim- 
ed passionately.  "  I  will  leave  you  to-night, 
since  my  presence  gives  you  pain.  But  I 
declare  to  you,  I  .cannot  cease  to  hope  that 
you  may]  one  day  repent  of  this  cruel  de- 
termination." 

The  young  barrister  pondered,  on  his  way 
back  to  Wexford,  upon  the  melancholy  re- 
ception he  had  met  with.  Half  suspecting 
that  her  troubles  had  affected  her  reason, 
and  that  her  cold  and  calm  manner  was  the 
result  of  some  fixed  delusion,  he  repented  of 
not  having  interrogated  the  old  servant. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  t.iat,  ignorant  of  his 
endeavors  in  her  brother's  behalf,  and  of  the 
cause  of  his  delay  in  coming  to  her,  she  be- 
lieved him  to  be  guilty  of  neglect.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  him  more  probable  that 
she  bad  no  motive  for  her  conduct,  beyond 
the  desire  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of 
an  alliance  with  one  whose  brother  had  suf- 
fered death  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  reason  of  her 
behavior,  and  in  spite  of  the  pain  his  visit 
appeared  to  cause  her,  the  thought  of  leaving 
her  in  that  solitary  place  was  insupportable. 
He  determined,  at  all  events,  to  see  her  be- 
fore returning  to  Dublin. 

What  passed  between  them  at  this  inter- 
view need  not  be  told.  In  compliance 
with  her  entreaties,  he  promised  to  leave  the 
neighborhood ;  but  only  on  condition  that 
she  would  meet  him  that  day  six  months, 
and  assure  him,  from  her  o*n  lips,  that  her 
resolution  was  still  the  same. 

Roche  returned  to  the  capital,  where,  in 
the  increasing  labors  of  his  profession,  he 
endeavored  to  bury  his  thought,  until  the  six 
months  should  have  passed.  The  appointed 
day — the  very  hour  he  had  named — found 
him  again  at  Killowen.  Ellen  Howley  re- 
ceived him  as  before.  The  little  room  in 
which  he  found  her,  the  place  in  which  she 
sat,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  were  in  nowise 
changed.  She  repeated  to  him  her  deter- 
mination, and  Roche,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, departed  from  her  again.  Thus,  for 
several  years,  at  long  intervals,  the  barrister 
returned  to  Killowen,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  In  the  course  of  time,  her  ob- 
stinacy irritated  him,  and  the  repeated  dis- 
appointments he  experienced  gradually  wore 
away  much  of  his  love  for  her.  He  pitied 
her  lonely  and  cheerless  life,  and  would 
gladly  have  restored  her  to  the  world ;  but  by 
degrees  he  came  to  know  that  his  affection  for 
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her  was  not  the  ardent  passion  that  it  had 
been.  One  day,  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  visits,  Ellen  Howley  spoke  to  him  of 
the  injustice  he  did  himself,  in  continuing  to 
wait  for  a  change  which  could  never  in  this 
world  come.  Not  without  a  sorrowful  heart, 
when  he  knew  that  the  moment  for  separation 
had  at  last  arrived,  Roche  entreated  her  to 
remember  him  whenever  she  had  need  of  aid 
or  counsel,  and  finally  bade  her  farewell. 

Many  years  passed,  and  Ellen  Howley  con- 
tinued to  lire,  shut  up  in  the  great  house  at 
Killowen.     No  visitor  ever  entered  there,  and 
she   rarely  went  abroad.     When   she  was 
seen,  it  was  noted  that  her  looks  were  more 
and  more  careworn.    Though  still  a  young 
woman,  her  hair  became  partially  gray,  and 
her  form  wasted  to  a  shadow.     Few  who 
saw    her   now    forbore    to     pity    her,    re- 
membering how  beautiful  she  had  been,  and 
seeing  bow  she  had  suffered  for  the  errors  of 
others.     The  house  in  which  she  lived  look- 
ed every  year  more  dreary  and  neglected. 
'  The  roof,  the  door,  and  shutters,  of  the  lodge, 
mouldered   away;  the  grounds    about   the 
house  were  filled  with  rank  weeds,  overrun- 
ning the  paths  ;  strange  stories  circulated,  of 
curious  noises  heard  at  night ;  and  the  country 
people,  who  knew  the  history  of  the  family, 
would  not  pass  there  after  dark.     Some  said 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  rooms  had  been 
kept  locked  since  the  day  of  the  brother's 
death  ;  and  that  the  ghost  of  the  father  had 
appeared  to  Ellen  Howley,  and  begged  her 
not  to  quit  the  place.     One  day,  a  woman- 
servant  who  had  been  occasionally  employed 
there  since  the  old  nurse's  death,  declared 
she  had  seen  the  ghost  of  Robert  Howley. 
She  said  that  she  wa9  going  up  the  stairs  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  at  night,  and  that  as  she 
came  to  an  upper  landing,  she  distinctly  saw, 
by  the  light  of  the  candle  in  her  hand,  the 
young  man,  whom   she    remembered  well. 
His  face,  she  said,  was  ghastly  pale ;  he  did 
not  speak,  but  stood  rolling  his  eyes,  and 
making   strange   grimaces  at  her,  until  she 
dropped  the  candle  and  swooned.     Whether 
this  was  a  delusion  or  not,  the  woman  was 
evidently  sincere,  and  the  illness  which  she 
suffered,  and  which  she  declared  to  have 
been  caused  *  by  the  shock,  convinced  the 
neighbors  that  Killowen  was  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  Howleys,  and  that  the  young 
lady,  compelled  to  remain  there  by  some 
dread  reason,  was  wasting  away  through  the 
terror  and  solitude  of  her  life. 

Thus  Ellen  Howley  lived,  for  seventeen 
years.  Meanwhile,  Roche  had  become  a 
thriving  man  in  his  profession.     Years  after 


the  impression  his  firs!  passion  had  left  had 
begun  to  wear  away,  lie  had  won  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in 
Dublin,  and  had  settled  down  in  life,  a  quiet, 
unromantic  lawyer.  The  name  of  Ellen  How- 
ley had  long  been  absent  from  his  thoughts 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  her,  begging 
him  to  come  to  her.  She  told  hira  that  she 
was  very  ill,  and  that  she  desired  to  make  a 
settlement  of  her  property  before  she  died. 
He  left  Dublin  immediately,  and  travelled  in 
all  haste  to  Wexford.  There  he  heard  the 
superstitious  stories  which  were  in  circulation 
about  the  house  at  Killowen,  and  remember- 
ed the  strange  noises  he  had  heard  three 
years  before.  No  one  appeared  to  know  of 
Ellen's  illness,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any 
doctor  had  visited  her. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  Roche  arrived  at 
the  well-known  house  of  Killowen.  Leaving 
his  horse  tied  to  the  gate,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  shrubbery.  He  saw  no  light  at 
any  of  the  windows,  and  the  place  seemed  to 
be  quite  deserted  by  its  inmates.  He  rapped 
at  the  door ;  the  noise  gave'  a  hollow  echo, 
as  if  the  house  were  empty.  He  repeated 
his  summons  several  times,  without  receiving 
any  answer ;  he  went  round,  as  he  had  done 
long  ago,  to  the  back  of  the  house.  He  bad 
brought  with  him  a  dark  lantern ;  by  this 
he  guided  himself,  until  he  discovered  steps 
ascending  from  a  lawn ;  mounting  them,  he 
found  that  he  could  open  the  door  by  means 
of  the  latch.  To  his  astonishment,  at  that 
moment,  he  caught  again  the  very  same  noise 
that  had  startled  him  before.  It  was  a  long, 
plaintive  tone,  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
'a  noise  like  the  sobbing  of  a  child  ;  at  length 
the  whole  died  away,  and  the  place  was 
silent. 

The  barrister  was  a  man  of  nerve,  but  he 
hesitated  a  moment.  He  knew  that  he  was 
far  from  any  other  habitation,  and  that,  what- 
ever might  befall  him,  he  could  hope  for  no 
succor.  Drawing  out  his  travelling  pistol, 
however,  he  entered.  With  the  light  from 
the  lantern  in  his  left  hand  cast  before  him, 
he  walked  up  the  hall  and  down  a  passage, 
calling  aloud,  "  Miss  Howley  !"  until,  finding 
the  doors  on  each  side  of  the  hall  locked,  he 
began  to  mount  the  wide  staircase.  More 
and  more  surprised  by  the  silence  of  the 
place,  he  was  relieved  by  seeing  a  faint  light 
through  a  door  whioh  stood  ajar  upon  the 
landing  above.  This  door  opened  wide,  and 
a  man  stood  on  the  threshold.  Roche  felt  a 
chill  pass  through  his  body,  for  he  recog- 
nized, in  his  wild  look  and  distorted  features, 
the  face  of  Robert  Howlev. 
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••Howley!"  cried  itocbe,  grasping  his  pis- 
tol Irmly.  "  SpeakV  m  the  naase  of  God,  if 
this  be  you !" 

The  figure  repeated  its  strange  gestures, 
opening  and  shutting  its  eyes,  and  moving  its 
lips  quickly ;  but  it  made  no  sound. 

"  Speak,"  repeated  Roche,  excited  by  the 
terror  of  his  situation,  "  or  I  will  fire !" 

The  figure  moved  towards  him,  and  said, 
tea  whisper,  "You  may  come  in.  Come  in 
if  you  will.  Keep  the  crowd  away.  They 
must  not  see  her. 

Too  much  astonished  for  reflection,  Roche 
followed  him  into  a  large  chamber.  His 
guide  stopped  at  the  table,  and  taking  up  a 
lamp,  held  it  above  his  head,  and  pointed  to 
the  floor.  There,  beside  an  ancient  bed- 
stead, stretched  upon  the  ground,  was  the 
figure  of  a  woman  dressed.  Roche  knelt 
beside  her,  and  raising  her,  felt  that  she  was 
cold.  Her  hair  was  gray,  and  her  features 
sharp  and  wasted,  like  her  body.  Ellen 
Howley. 

"  She  is  dead !"  exclaimed  Roche ;  "  she 
i*  dead !" 

His  companion  regarded  him  with  an  idiot- 
ic stare,  and  then  burst  into  the  same  loud 
^rhine  and  sobbing  noise  which  he  had  heard 
twice  before. 

A  suspicion  passed  into  his  mind  that  she 

liad  suffered  .violence  at  the  hands  of  the 

idiot ;  but  he  found  no  marks  of  injury  on 

"her,  and  he  had  known  that  she  was  ill.    It 

was  evident  to  him  that  she  had  perished 

without  medical  aid,  or  any  one  near  her, 

save  her  crazed  companion. 


He  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  her 
there,  while  he  'rode  back  for  assistance. 
That  night  he  learned  the  truth.  In  a 
letter,  addressed  to  him,  and  only  intend- 
ed to  reach  him  after  her  death,  she  re- 
lated the  terrible  history  of  seventeen  years. 
In  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  the  execution, 
and  under  The  fear  of  an  attack  from  the 
mob,  her  brother  had  been  taken  down  from 
the  hanging- place  within  a  few  minutes ;  and, 
some  time  after  the  removal  of  his  body  to 
Killowen,  he  gave  signs  of  life.  Aided  by 
the  old  nurse,  she  succeeded  in  slowly  re- 
storing him,  but  wholly  deprived  of  reason. 
Then  it  was  that  she  resolved  to  keep  her 
dreadful  secret,  and  devote  her  life  wholly 
to  him.  In  later  years  she  had  wished  to 
dispose  of  her  property,  and  leave  her  native 
country  with  him  ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  go  out  into  the  daylight,  or  to 
meet  the  face  of  a  stranger.  Since  the 
nurse's  death,  and  the  day  when  the  woman- 
servant  accidentally  met  him,  she  had  lived 
alone  in  the  house  with  him.  Satisfied  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  had  done  right  in  setting 
her  lover  free  from  his  engagements,  and 
bidding  him  farewell,  she  had  resolved  never 
to  see  Turn  again  ;  until  her  long  continued 
illness,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  bt  other's  fate, 
compelled  her  to  write  to  him. 

Robert  Howley  lived  only  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  the  sister  who  had  sacri- 
ficed her  love  and  her  life  for  him.  He  was 
buried  beside  her,  in  the  parish  church  near 
Killowen,  the  last  of  his  unfortunate  fa- 
mily. 


From    the    Leisure    Hoor. 
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I  had  once  more  visited  the  palace  of  Ver- 
*Hille8 ;  I  had  wandered  through  the  park, 
***aaed  in  the  bosquets,  and  endeavored  to 
*%dnce  into  some  definite  shape,  by  the  power 
**f  imagination,  the  thousand  phantoms  with 
>rbich  my  mind  associates  the  names  of  Bos- 
%uet,  Racine,  Conde*.  At  last,  thoroughly 
Mred ,  I  returned  to  the  H6te1  de  Paris,  asked 
fW  a  cup  of  coffee,  and,  wh'lst  an  awkward, 
flirty-looking  stable-boy  was  harnessing  two 
miserable  rossinantes  to  the  lumbering  dili- 
gence, I  hastily  put  down  a  few  notes  in  my 


memorandum-book.  M  Well,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, as  conch ey  requested  me  to  take  my  place, 
"  I  believe  I  could  now  pass  a  very  creditable 
examination  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
this  town.  I  must  seek  new  quarters,  and 
find  soffllsllling  to  discourse  of  elsewhere." 

At  this  juncture  a  venerable  old  gentleman 
entered  the   coach-yard,  and,   approaching 
the  person  who  was  taking  the  passengers 
fares,  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  inquired  he, 
"  when  does  the  Chevreuse  voiture  start  ?" 
|      «•  To-morrow  afternoon  at  three." 
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"  Chevreuse I"  thought  I;  "  surely  I  know 
that  name.  Chevreuse  ..?...  why,  to  be 
sure ;  it  is  the  next  post  beyond  Versailles ; 
the  road  winds  through  the  valley  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  close  under  the  walls  of  the 

monastery For  shame !  this  is  my 

hundredth  trip  to  the  city  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  eren  ft  glance  at 
those  noble  ruins  which  testify  still  so  loudly 
to  the  power  of  religion.  I  know  every 
nook  and  corner  in  the  splendid  mansion  of 
the  persecutor,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
even  attempted  to  spell  the  funeral  inscrip- 
tion which  M.  Hamon  carved  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  Nicole  or  la  mere  AngeTique !  To- 
morrow I  start  for  Port-Royal."  As  the 
clock  struck  three,  the  next  day,  I  was  seated 
in  the  diligence,  and,  upon  reconnoitering 
around  me,  I  discovered  amongst  my  fellow- 
travellers  the  little  old  gentleman  I  had  al- 
ready met  at  the  coach-office.  We  soon  en- 
tered into  conversation  together,  and  the 
first  remark  made  by  my  companion  was 
one  which  rendered  me  rather  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  him. 

The  automedon  under  whose  directions 
we  rolled  along  had  no  doubt  the  most  co- 
gent reasons  to  be  annoyed  at  the  slow 
movements  of  his  team ;  the  fault  was  that 
he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  every  now 
and  then  by  an  oath. 

"  Poor  man !"  sighed  my  unknown  friend, 
as  a  tremendous  imprecation  burst  forth 
from  coachey'8  lips ;  <(  poor  man !  he  does 
not  know  what  it  is  to  respect  God's  holy 
name." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  observed  I,  "  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country 
have  very  little  scruple  in  breaking  any  of 
the  ten  commandments." 

"Two  hundred  years  ago  matters  were 
rather  different  in  this  neighborhood  ;  at  all 
events,  when  the  ouvriera  of  the  monastery 
were  at  work  their  conversation  was  about 
spiritual  things.  They  all  knew  the  Psalter 
by  heart,  and  some  of  them  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But,  instead  of  blessings,  now  we 
have  curses  ;  the  tongues  which  were  formed 
to  sing  the  praises  of  their  Maker  are  busily 
employed  in  helping  on  the  triumph  of  the 
great  arch-enemy." 

"  You  just  now  alluded  to  the  monastery," 
continued  I ;  "it  is,  I  presume,  Port-Royal 
you  mean ;  may  I  ask  whether  you  are  con- 
nected with " 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  good-humored  smile,  "I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  if  these  were  the  days 
of  Louvois  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  I 


should  most  likely  be  shut  up  in  the  Bast&e 
as  a  confirmed  Jansenjst,  instead  of  taring 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  with  you ;  but  tf 
you  do  not  believe  that  a  deep  assent  to  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  is  heresy,  and  if  you  are 
not  proceeding  farther  than  Chevreuse,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  walk  with  you 
through  the  ruins  of  Port- Royal." 

I  readily  accepted  the  offer,  anticipating  a 
capital  opportunity  of  gaining  the  informaUtff . 
I  needed  about  some  of  the  most  eminent 
characters  in  the  modern  history  of  France. 
"I  cannot  feel  too  thankful,"  said  I,  "at 
having  so  valuable  a  cicerone  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  and  although  the  dust  is  somewhat 
troublesome,  we  could  not  very  well  wish  for 
a  finer  afternoon." 

"  August  is  generally  a  delightful  month 
in  France,"  replied  the  Jansenist ;  "  and  we 
are  now  more  than  half  through  it.  To-day 
is  the  19th." 

('  Indeed  !  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Blaise  Pascal !" 

"  Yes ;  as  you  seem  to  be  fond  of  anti- 
quarian researches,  you  have,  I  suppose, 
looked  at  that  great  man's  tomb  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Eiienne  du  Mont,  in  Paris  ?" 

"  I  have ;  and  I  think  that  Pener's  in- 
scription is  the  beau  idkal  of  a  Christian 
epitaph.  It  often  strikes  me,"  continued  I, 
"that  some  incidents  of  Pascal's  life  are 
quite  as  amusing  as  the  circumstances  re- 
lated in  the  first  provincial  letters." 

"  Certainly.  Port- Royal,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  is  full  of  that  illustrious 
thinker.  I  shall  make  you  taste  some  peaches 
off  his  favorite  tree,  and  show  you  the  well 

dug  under  his  direction But  I  see 

that  we  are  at  our  journey's  end ;  let  us  get 
out  of  this  box,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air 
once  more." 

Having  reached  this  stage  of  my  narrative, 
I  intended  to  present  the  reader  with  a  de- 
scription, written  by  myself,  of  the  locality 
rendered  for  ever  memorable  by  the  solitaries 
of  Port  Royal.  But,  finding  in  a  work  on 
the  same  subject  a  sketch  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  try  to  improve  upon,  I  shall 
transcribe  it  without  any  scruple. 

"  On  reaching  the  verge  of  the  deep  de- 
scept,  we  for  the  first  time  beheld  Port- 
Royal.  Imagine  the  hill,  forming  a  complete 
steep  or  precipice,  extending  in  an  am  phi- 
theatrical  shape,  and  shagged  with  forest- 
trees,  chiefly  beech,  horse  and  Spanish  ches- 
nut,  lime,  and  ash ;  and  in  the  bottom  a 
beautiful  level  plain,  watered  by  a  brook, 
and  terminated  by  an  imposing  range  of 
wooded  hills  ;  in  the  midst*  and  almost  di- 
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netly  under  our  feet,  covered  with  a  profu- 
aiflft  of  creepers  and  wild  flowers,  are  the 
dent  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs. 

"  The  view,  without  presenting  any  par- 
ticular feature  of  magnificence,  is  yet  one  of 
the  most  completely  beautiful  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  I  could  scarcely  imagine,  whilst 
fentemplating  it,  that  the  view  I  was  looking 
m  was  the  same  place  which  Madame  de 
Sevigne  describes  as  a  '  frighful  desert.'  Its 
character,  on  the  contrary,  is  singularly  that 
of  cheerfulness  and  elegance,  though  com- 
bined with  the  most  perfect  stillness  and 
seclusion.  Perhaps  it  may  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, altered  from  the  circumstance  that  for- 
merly all  the  circumjacent  hills  were  shagged 
with  lofty  forests,  which  would  both  inorease 
their  apparent  altitude  and  darkness  of  color- 

31 ;  whereas,  now,  though  beautifully  wood- 
,  there  is  a  sufficiently  great  proportion  of 
coppice  to  give  the  forest-trees  room  to  ex- 
pand in  a  broad  shade,  instead  of  forcing 
them  to  tower  into  tall  timber-trees." 

The  diligence  had  long  disappeared  from 
our  sight,  and  we  could  only  catch  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  the  wheels  rattling  down  the 
hill;  yet  still  we  were  there,  standing  at  the 
very  spot  where  we  had  alighted,  absorbed, 
ao  to  say,  in  the  lovely,  prospect  before  us, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  associations  with 
which  it  is  indissolably  connected.  Just  be- 
low us  was  the  road  leading  to  the  entrance 
gate;  on  the  left  stood  another  imposing 

Kite  way,  formerly  belonging  to  the  h6tel  of 
e  Duchesse  de  Longueville.  We  could 
fiatinguish  in  the  distance  the  house  of 
nilemont,  the  historian;  in  another  direc- 
ion  a  small  farm  constituted  the  only  remains 
>f  Les  Granges,  Arnauld's  favorite  residence. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  our  reverie  would 
tave  lasted,  had  it  not  been  for  a  little  boy 
rho  came  running  up  to  us,  and,  addressing 
ny  venerable  cicerone,  said :  "  If  you  please, 
donsieur  Silvy,  the  dinner  is  quite  ready." 

M.  Silvy  laughed  outright.  "  I  had  posi- 
rrely  forgotten  all  about  it,"  said  he ;  and 
urning  towards  me,  "  I  hope,  sir,  .you  will 
sxeuse  my  rudeness.  A  little  refreshment 
ifter  our  ride  will  do  us  both  good  ;  we  dine 
jarly  here,  and  in  the  evening  we  c*n  have 
lome  more  talk  on  Port-Royal.  If  you  can- 
lot  favor  us  with  your  company  for  a  longer 
ipace  of  time,  the  coach  returns  to  Paris  to- 
morrow at  ten." 

It  was  no  use  venturing  upon  an  excuse, 
or  begging  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  was 
taking.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  very  anxious 
to  know  something  more  of  M.  Silvy,  and, 


nothing  loth,  I  walked  back  with  him  to  the 
quarters  where,  according  to  the  latest  intel- 
ligence, a  French  pot  aufiu  was  already  occu- 
pying its  wonted  station  on  the  dinner-table. 
My  Jansenist  friend  was,  as  I  subsequently 
discovered,  a  retired  magistrate,  who,  after 
having  filled  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  now  spends  the  declining 
years  of  a  useful  and  active  life  in  retirement 
and  prayer.      Firmly  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  community  of  Port- Royal 
suffered  persecution,  be  lived,  so  to  say,  in 
the  past,  and,  like  a  second  "  Old  Mortality," 
he  endeavored  to  rescue  from  destruction  the 
remains  of  the  once  far-famed  monastery.  He 
had  purchased  the  estate  over  which  these 
interesting  ruins  were  scattered,  and  with  un- 
ceasing energy  he  had  applied  himself  to  the 
task  of  repairing  in  some  measure  the  damage 
done  to  them  by  the  hand  of  time  and  the  in- 
tolerance of  men.     When  we  entered  his 
drawing-room,  I  found  the  floor,  the  tables, 
the  chairs,  indeed  every  article  of  furniture, 
covered  with  relics  of  the  past    Some  per- 
sons might  perhaps  have  sneered  at  this  ac- 
cumulation of  lumber,  and  spoken  contempt- 
uously of  M.  Silvy's  antiquarian  nonsense. 
That  was  what  I  could  not  find  courage  to 
do.  Slabs  of  tombstones,  fragments  of  church 
ornaments,  worm-eaten  old  books,  lay  scat- 
tered about ;  on  the  walls  were  several  fine 
old  pictures  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  in- 
cluding portraits  of  Arnauld  d'Andilly  and 
la  Mere  Angelique.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
mementoes  of  past  ages,  the  appurtenances 
of  a  dinner- table  seemed  rather  incongruous ; 
nor  wasjt  without  some  difficulty  that  we 
made  our  way  to  the  soup- tureen,  through  a 
barricade  of  Port-Royal  dibris  ;  we,  however, 
ultimately  succeeded  in  our  attempt,  and  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  never  spent  a  more 
pleasant  evening  than  the  one  I  enjoyed  under 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
French  Jansenists.    In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation the  subject  of  religion  was  naturally 
introduced,  and  the  reader  will  easily  believe 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  £ive  my  own  views 
respecting  the  proportion  of  error  which,  as 
Protestants,  we  must  grieve  to  find  mixed  so 
largely  with  the  Jansenists'  notions  of  divine 
truth  ;  yet  they  were  undoubtedly  men  ago- 
nizing  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  they 
were  upright,  like  Job ;  they  feared  God  and 
eschewed  evil.    Their  hearts  were  no  sooner 
illuminated  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  than, 
with  him,  they  abhorred  themselves,  and  re- 
pented in  dust  and  ashes  ;  they  were  branches 
engrafted  into  the  true  vine,  and  their  names 
still  shine  as  stars  in  the  dark  and  distant 
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horizon  of  departed  centuries.  That  Rome 
persecuted  such  men  is  surely  an  affecting 
proof  that  its  system  casts  out  evangelical 
truth  wherever  it  meets  it  in  active  operation. 

M.  Silvy  related  to  me  many  deeply  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  the  different 
members  of  the  community,  and  it  is  from  his 
conversations  that  I  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  I  possess  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  what  enthusiasm  he  spoke  of 
rascal,  of  Arnauld,  of  Racine  !  How  feelingly 
he  described  the  final  closing  of  Port-Royal 
dee  Champs,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  inmates 
in  the  year  1709  !  After  dinner  we  walked  out 
again;  we  visited  every  nook  and  corner 
to  which  any  thing  of  historical  interest  was 
attached,  and  I  there  studied  the  seventeenth 
century  from  a  point  of  view  contrasting  most 
singularly  with  that  which  Versailles  suggests 
to  the  careful  observer. 

Out  of  the  various  personages  who  lived  at 
Port-Royal  des  Champs,  only  a  very  few, 
comparatively,  are  known  to  English  readers. 
"Esther"  and  "  Athalie,"  the  "Provincial 
Letters,"  the  "  Treatise  on  Logic,"  and  other 
works,  have  no  doubt  insured  to  their  respect- 
ive authors  a  world-wide  celebrity ;  but  be- 
sides the  writers  of  these  a  great  many  more 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  who  spent  their  life 
in  performing  deeds  of  charity,  and  whose 
only  ambition  was  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  Lord's  jewels.  These  excellent  men  have 
left  behind  them  the  fragrance  of  a  consist- 
ent Christian  career,  and  they  should,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church,  obtain  after  their 
death  the  celebrity  they  shunned  in  the  days 
of  their  pilgrimage. 

The  house  called  Les  Granges,  which  M. 
Silvy  has  selected  as  his  own  residence,  is 
reduced  to  less  than  half  the  original  build- 
ing. Besides  Arnauld,  it  was  inhabited  by 
Le  Maitre,  the  physician  Hamon,  and  several 
others.  In  Hamon's  room  are  still  to  be 
found  the  furnace,  oven,  mortar,  and  various 
utensils  which  he  used  for  preparing  medicines 
for  the  poor.  Through  this  room  was  a  little 
light  closet  in  which  he  slept  on  a  board,  in- 
stead of  a  mattress.  The  staples  which  held 
his  bookcase  yet  remain,  as  well  as  the 
alarum  by  which  he  called  himself  to  mid- 
night prayer.  Arnauld's  apartments  are 
rather  large,  and  consist  of  several  rooms 
opening  into  each  other.  From  the  windows, 
which,  like  all  the  others  in  the  house,  were 
only  the  size  of  casements,  the  prospect  is  de- 
lightful, extending  over  the  whole  valley  be- 
low to  the  wooded  hills  beyond,  and  includ- 
ing the  spires  of  the  little  churches  of  Vau- 
murier  and  Saint  Lambert. 


Amongst  the  recluses  were  persons  from 
every  class  of  society ;  soldiers,  statesmen, 
peers  of  the  realm,  divines,  poets,  physicians, 
all  contributed  their  share  to  the  growth  of 
Port-Royal  and  the  edification  of  France. 
Entire  families,  converted  by  one  of  M.de 
Saint  Cyran's  sermons,  or  by  reading  the 
word  of  Ood,  forsook,  with  mistaken  sin- 
cerity, all  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  sought 
in  seclusion  from  the  world  that  peace  whidi 
passeth  all  understanding. 

On  one  fine  day  in  July  the  dauphin  had 
gone  out  a- hunting  with  his  courtiers.  The 
stag,  after  starting  from  the  woods  of  Saint 
Cloud,  dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  Saint 
Germain,  apparently  determined  to  weary  his 
pursuers,  and,  at  all  events,  not  to  yield 
without  making  a  gallant  struggle.  Away 
galloped  the  hunters,  mad  with  excitement, 
whilst  the  hills  rang  with  the  notes  of  the  bugle 
and  the  yelling  of  the  bounds.  Twice  the 
stag  crossed  the  Seine,  twice  the  dauphin's 
party  rushed  in  its  pursuit ;  at  last,  weary 
and  exhausted,  the  noble  animal  threw  itself 
into  a  pond  within  a  few  yards  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Port-Royal.  How  to  get  at  it  then 
was  a  problem  which  none  of  the  courtiers 
seemed  anxious  to  solve ;  and  after  a  day's 
hard  work,  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to 
return  to  Versailles  empty  handed  was  rather 
mortifying,  when  a  man  dressed  in  the  ha- 
biliments of  a  peasant,  and  carrying  a  spade, 
approached  the  prince  himself,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  asked  in  a  respectful  manner,  if  his 
royal  highness  would  allow  him  to  try  and 
get  the  stag  out  of  the  pond. 

"  Allow  1  my  friend,"  answered  the  dau- 
phin ;  (<  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  do  that  job  for  us,  and  I'll  re- 
ward you  for  your  trouble." 

In  a  short  time  the  animal  was  safely 
landed.  "Bravely  done!"  exclaimed  the 
dauphin.     "  Pray,  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"Pierre  Bourchier,  my  lord,  to  do  you 
service." 

"Well,  Pierre  Bourchier,"  answered  the 
prince,  "  here  are  twenty-five  crowns  as  a 
keepsake." 

"  If  your  highness  will  excuse  me,"  said 
Pierre,  •'  I  had  rather  not  take  the  money." 

"  And,  pray,  what  may  be  your  reason 
for  doing  so  ?"  asked  the  dauphin. 

"The  persons  whom  I  serve  provide  for 
all  my  wants  with  so  much  charity  that  I 
want  nothing.  That  Providence  on  which 
I  rely  has  never  forsaken  me  ;  and  if  I  con- 
tinue faithful  to  God,  I  am  very  sure  I  shall 
never  be  forsaken." 

Language  such  as  this  sounded,  unfortu* 
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Aj9  tomewbat  strangely  to  the  courtiers. 
irst  they  concluded  that  Pierre  Bourchier 
m  fool ;  when,  however,  they  heard  that 
elonged  to  the  community  of  Port-Royal, 
'  passed  from  feelings  of  contempt  to  a 
e  of  the  deepest  admiration.  They  con- 
3d  to  press  him  to  accept  the  money, 
ig  him  that  if  he  bad  no  occasion  for  it 
elf,  he  could  give  it  to  the  poor.  He  re- 
I,  "  Gentlemen,  you  can  give  it  to  the 
yourselves,  which  will  be  hetter."* 
le  piety  and  reliance  upon  God's  mercy 
h  characterized  the  Port-Royalists  shone 
uepicuously  amongst  their  lower  depend- 
On  another  occasion,  Pierre  having 
compelled  to  receive  a  handsome  pre- 
by  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  had 
ted  in  catching  some  game,  he  went  and 
it  immediately  to  the  monastery,  saying, 
o  not  know  what  to  do  with  this  money, 
an  encumberance  to  me ;  lay  it  out  as 
please." 

night  easily  (ill  a  volume  with  the  inter- 
g  anecdotes  which,  in  the  course  of  an 
ing's  conversation,  I  gathered  from  M. 
''a  reminiscences ;  but  my  only  object  on 
present  occasion  is  to  give  the  reader  an 
of  the  community  whose  annals  611  the 
ttest  page  in  the  literary  and  religious 
ry  of  France.  Its  ruin  was  brought 
t  by  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  ever 

the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
le,  had  been  unceasingly  endeavoring  to 
ress  throughout  the  kingdom  every 
Testation  of  opinion  not  strictly  in  accord  - 

with  the  traditions  of  the  Romish 
;h.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Janse- 
bishop  of  Ypres,  had  written  a  work  in 
1,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  doc- 
of  free  grace  and  justification  by  faith, 
d  collected  and  arranged  together  all  the 
ges  on  the  same  subject  he  could  find  in 
ritings  of  Augustine.     The  opposers  of 

doctrines  selected  from  the  volume  of 
nius  five  propositions,  which  appeared  to 
the  most  erroneous  in  their  nature,  and 
lost  pernicious  in  their  tendency ;  they 
>yed  every  means  to  have  these  propo- 
s  condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome ; 


iter  all,  the  two  actions  performed  by  this 
loyalist  eayor  a  little  of  an  erroneous  judg- 
The  refusal  of  the  money  would  seem  to 
a  recognition  on  his  part  of  the  monkish  doe- 
hat  poverty  is  a  virtue  ;  whereas  money,  be 
h  or  little,  is  an  object  for  wise  stewardship, 
rvice,  too,  which  he  rendered  in  capturing 
idden  deer  was  (whatever  sporting  readers 
link  of  it)  a  questionable  piece  of  benevo- 


and  having  obtained  to  this  effect  two  bulls 
from  popes  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII., 
their  next  object  was  to  secure  their  promul- 
gation in  the  dominions  of  the  French  king. 
An  assembly  of  court  bishops  drew  up  a 
declaration,  which  was  subsequently  made 
more  valid  still  by  the  king's  own  signature, 
and  which  became  obligatory  on  all  ecclesi- 
astical persons  throughout  France.    This  de- 
claration contained  two  points ;  the  former  to 
the  effect  that  the  five  famous  propositions  on 
the  subject  of  divine  grace  were  to  be  found 
in  Jansenius ;  the  latter  maintained  the  here- 
tical character  of  these  propositions.    Believ- 
ing, as  they  did,  that  the  five  propositions 
were  in  substance  maintained  by  Jansenius, 
the  solitaries  of  Port-Royal  would  have  been 
guilty  of  an  untruth  had  they  subscribed  to 
the  pope's  declaration  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  refused  to  sign,  they  were  lost.     In 
this  dreadful  situation,  the  thought  of  a  com- 
promise struck  the  firmest  minds.    A  nego- 
tiation was  opened  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain from  him  a  pastoral  letter  conceived  in 
moderate  expressions.    Several  meetings  took 
place  amongst  the  Jansenists,  Pascal  and 
Domat  deciding  against  all  compliance  con- 
trary to  Christian  truth  and  sincerity,  whilst 
Nicole  and  Arnauld  wrote  in  favor  of  condi- 
tional obedience.    The  latter  prevailed  ;  the 
authority  of   Arnauld,    especially,    carried 
along  with  it  the  votes  of  the  majority.    Port- 
Royal  had  breathed  its  last ! 

This  catastrophe,  through  which  the  Je- 
suits themselves  struck  at  popery  a  blow 
more  fatal  than  any  of  those  dealt  by  the 
combined  forces  of  protestantism,  was,  when 
made  known,  a  death -pang  to  many  a  noble 
mind.  Jacqueline  Pascal  subprioress  of  the 
monastery,  gave  the  example  of  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  her  superiors  ;  but  three  months 
after  she  was  lying;  in  her  grave,  the  struggle 
between  duty  and  inclination  had  been  too 
powerful.  We  fancy  we  are  reading  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  heroes  when  we  trace  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sentence  of  dispersion  pro- 
nounced against  the  Port-Royalists — against  a 
community  of  persons  who,  with  all  their  er- 
ror*, were  undoubtedly,  in  their  generation, 
burning  and  shining  lights.  Arnauld,  like  his 
protestant  brethren,  had  to  eat  the  exile's 
bread  and  to  continue  in  a  foreign  land  the 
contest  which  he  made  the  object  of  his 
whole  life. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  that  desperate 
system  of  persecution  carried  on  by  Louis 
XIV.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits  ?  Did 
the  throne  stand  the  firmer  for  being  steeped 
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in  blood?  Was  the  royal  authority  tbe 
stronger  for  not  being  established  in  right- 
eousness ?  Nay ;  scarcely  had  the  monarch 
demolished  Port-Royal,  when  his  power, 
firm  as  it  then  appeared,  was  shaken  to  its 
very  foundation.  The  grand- dauphin,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  the  three  successive  heirs  to  the 
crown,  were  struck  by  death,  sudden,  awful 
and  inexplicable ;  and  Franoe  was  left  with 
an  aged  and  decrepit  old  man  at  her  head, 
surrounded  by  triumphant  enemies.  The 
victories  of  Hochstet,  Ramilies,  and  Mai  pi a- 
quet,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  Tour- 
nay,  Lille,  Mons,  and  Douay  opened  their 
gates  to  the  enemy.  Louis  XIV.,  in  an  evil 
hour,  had,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious 
woman  he  married,  consented  to  oppress  true 
religion  equally  in  bis  protestant  subjects,  by 


signing  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  in  his  catholic  subjects,  by  the  banishment 
of  Fenelon,  and  the  destruction  of  Port-Royal; 
and  Louis  XIV.,  whose  brilliant  successes  had 
obtained  him  the  vain  title  of  Great,  died, 
not  even  leaving  to  his  nation  the  empty  lau- 
rels which  might  have  speciously  concealed 
the  naked  poverty  to  whioh  he  had  re- 
duced it. 

As  I  took  leave,  the  next  morning,  of  the 
venerable  M.  Silvy,  such  were  the  thoughts 
that  rushed  to  my  mind.  The  diligence  roll- 
ed along  the  dusty  road  until  about  three 
miles  from  Versailles,  when,  looking  around 
me,  I  could  see  on  my  right  the  ruins  of  the 
monastery  tinged  by  tbe  first  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  on  my  left  the  once  favorite  abode 
of  courtly  splendor :  there,  humble  piety ; 
here,  pride  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
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"No.  15  Castle  street,"  I  called  out  to 
the  driver,  who  was  holding  the  door  of  the 
fly,  threw  my  carpet-bag  into  one  corner, 
myself  into  the  other,  of  the  wretchedly 
stuffed  vehicle,  and  away  we  jolted  over  the 
fearful  pavement  from  the  railway-station 
into  the  centre  of  the  town — where  I  ought 
to  have  appeared  long  before  in  full  evemng 
dress — and  the  very  thought  of  it  drove  me 
nearly  distracted — and  with  her,  her  on  my 
arm,  forget  all — ball-room,  earth,  sky,  the 
whole  universe,  in  my  happiness.  But  no, 
there  I  was  being  still  jolted  in  this  wretched 
machine,  among  gloomy,  stern -looking  masses 
of  houses;  for  on  this  very  day,  just  as  if 
the  engine  could  not  do  me  the  kindness  to 
travel  a  little  faster  than  a  diligence,  we  had 
in  the  first  place  crawled- along  like  snails 
over  the  frozen  rails,  stopped  an  immense 
time  at  every  station,  and  finally,  as  if  to  set 
the  crown  upon  the  whole,  we  had  stuck 
fast  for  a  good  hour  in  a  snow-drift.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  instead  of  arriving  at 
seven  o'clock,  it  was  just  half  past  eight,  and 
surely  this  will  serve  as  my  excuse  for  ham- 
mering at  the  window  at  least  a  dozen  times 
during  my  progress  from  the  station,  at  one 
moment  thundering  curses  in  the  driver's  ear, 
and  then  offering  him  money  to  drive  faster, 


until  at  last,  in  perfect  despair,  he  lashed  his 
astonished  horse  into  full  speed,  and  soon 
stopped  before  the  house  I  had  ordered  him 
to  drive  to. 

''  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  your  coming !" 
exclaimed  my  friend,  who  had  only  received 
my  letter  the  same  morning,  and  had  hur- 
ried down  to  the  door  when  he  heard  me 
drive  up.  "  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
time  ?" 

But  there  was  no  time  for  explanations ;  I 
seized  my  carpet-bag,  thrust  the  money  I 
had  held  in  readiness  into  the  driver's  hand, 
and  flew,  rather  than  walked,  up  the  stairs 
into  Meier's  room.  Here  I  threw  down  my 
hat,  and  told  my  friend  in  a  despairing  tone 
—while  searching  all  ray  pockets  twice  over 
for  the  key  of  the  padlock,  and  at  last  finding 
it  in  the  one  with  which  I  had  commenced 
— how  misfortune  ever  pursued  me,  and 
that  I  was  such  an  unlucky  beggar  that  no- 
thing would  turn  out  rightly  with  me.  But 
on  this  occasion  my  whole  life's  fortune  was 
at  stake  ;  after  two  years'  separation  I  was 
again  to  see  her,  without  whom  I  could  only 
fancy  the  world  would  be  to  me  a  desolate 
wilderness ;  this  evening  I  might  hope  to  re- 
ceive from  her  the  sweet  confession  of  her 
love,  or  at  least  to  read  in  her  eyes  what  my 
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ate  would  be :  with  her,  life  in  its  sunniest 
perfect  elysium ;  without  her 


"What  on  earth  have  you  got  in  your 
arpet  bag  ?"  Meier  exclaimed,  just  as  I  had 
peoed  the  little  padlock,  without  paying 
ny  attention,  for  I  was  lost  in  my  dreamt  of 
uture  happiness  or  woe. 

I  had,  equally  unconsciously,  thrust  in  my 
tand  to  take  out  my  inexpressibles — my  tail- 
oat  I  had  put  on  before  starting  for  fear  of 
k  creasing, — and  I  fancied  I  should  be  seized 
rith  a  fit,  when. on  the  top  I  saw  a  pair  of 
layav  a  box  of  rouge,  and  with  continually- 
nareasiog  fury  dragged  out  a  whole  quantity 
if  inch  feminine  vanities,  and  hurled  them 
a  the  chairs  and  floor  around  me.  Meier's 
amooiac  laugh  first  restored  me  to  con- 
nousneas. 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !"  he  shouted  ;  and  the 
ran  down  his  plump,  swollen  face  in  his 
I  could  have  strangled  him  as  he 
ood.    '•  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — you've  got  hold  of  a 
carpet-bag.     That's  exquisite — glo- 


rong 


"  There !"  I  shouted,  and  hurled  the  emp- 
sd  iniquitous  bag  behind  the  stove ;  <(  lie 
lere  and  rot.  What  shall  I  do  now.  I 
ttlly  cannot  enter  a  ball-room  in  my  gray 
id  blue  stripes.  Good  heavens  !  was  not  I 
gbt  in  saying  that  I  was  the  most  unhappy 
feature  that  walked  on  two  legs  between 
irth  and  heaven  ?  Here  I  am — Emilie  will 
»  waiting  for  hours  with  her  angelic  patience 
>r  a  man  she  believes  false  to  her ;  but,  at 
ist,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  refuse  the 
irnest  prayers  of  the  gentlemen,  and  will  be 
ngaged  for  the  whole  night." 

"  But  how  was  that  possible  ?"  Meier 
aked,  after  he  had  slightly  recovered  from 
is  beastly  convulsions  of  laughter.  "  Every 
ne  keeps  his  carpet-bag  by  him,  and  I  can- 
ot  understand " 

"  Understand — understand !"  I  growled, 
ngrily,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room — 

was  then  only  twenty  years  old,  and  the 
tall  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  with  me 
— '•  I  understand  it  perfectly.  At  the  last 
tation,  where  you  oouldn't  see  your  own 
land  in  the  carriage,  a  lady  got  in  and 
iresaed  close  to  me,  as  in  the  opposite  cor- 
ner a  confounded  Polish  Jew  was,  seated, 
rrapped  in  his  fur,  and  had  not  the  polite - 
less  to  make  room  for  the  new-comer, 
from  this  moment  I  will  be  a  devoted  anta- 
gonist to  emancipation.  Of  course  I  did  not 
mow  she  also  had  a  carpet-bag  with  her, 
u>d  when  the  train  stopped,.  I  jumped  out  in 
ny  hurry,  afraid  I  might  not  be  able  to  pro- 
rare  a  fly,  and  without  troubling  myself  any 


further  about  the  lady  and  her  luggage. 
Most  probably  I  seized  her  carpet-bag,  and 
she  has  mine.  By  heavens,  though,  it  is 
growing  late  !  But  where  can  I  get  a  pair 
of  black  trousers  ?  If  I  delay  much  longer,  ' 
Emilie  will  be  engaged  for  the  whole  evening, 
and  I  shall  have  to  parade  her  fat  aunt  about 
in  the  ball-room." 

"  Well,  if  there's  nothing  more  the  matter," 
Meier  said,  good-humoredly,  "  I  can  perhaps 
help  you.  Make  haste  and  perform  your 
toilet  here,  and  I'll  go  and  see  in  the  mean 
while  whether  I  cannot  discover  a  pair  in  my 
wardrobe.     We  are  about  the  same  height. 

A  good  fellow,  Meier.  I  pressed  his  hand 
cordially,  and  while  he  was  gone  I  attended 
to  the  remainder  of  my  costume,  arranged 
my  hair,  which  was  in  some  disorder,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  was  prepared  to  jump  into 
any  pair  of  trousers  that  might  be  offered 
me.  Meier,  however,  did  not  return  so  soon, 
and  I  amused  nfyself  by  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  door  twice  every  minute,  or  by  ex- 
amining the  boxes  and  cases  which  malicious 
fate  had  brought  in  ray  path. 

Ladies  rubbish — paint,  powder,  false  curls, 
dirty  gloves  and  stockings. 

"  Bah  !"  I  cried,  and  threw  away  the  things 
again.  "Is  it  possible,  then,  that  there  are 
asses  in  the  world  who  can  be  fooled  by  such 
devices  ?  I  am  only  twenty  years  old,  but 
I  am  pretty  certain " 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  a  smell  of  burning 
there  is  here !"  said  Meier,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment opened  the  door,  and  walked  in  with 
the  desired  article  of  clothing.  "  Something 
must  be  smouldering.1' 

I  had  also  noticed  the  smell,  but  in  my 
impatience  had  not  sought  the  cause.  Meier, 
however,  drew  the  mysterious  carpet-bag 
from  behind  the  stove.  One  side  of  it — a 
white  ground  with  red  rosea— I  can  remem- 
ber it  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday 
— was  singed  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
and  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  felt 
a  considerable  degree  of  malicious  pleasure 
at  seeing  it.  But  what  did  I  care  now  for  a 
carpet-bag  ?  While  Meier  was  collecting  all 
the  various  objects  scattered  round  the  room, 
and  after  returning  them  carelessly  to  the 
carpet-bag,  gave  them  a  push  with  his  foot 
in  order  to  make  them  fit  in  properly,  and 
then  put  it  under  the  bed,  I  boldly  donned 
the  inexpressibles.  Good  heavens  !  if  they 
had  not  fitted  ! — but  no  ! 

"  Hurrah !"  I  shouted,  and  cut  various 
capers  round  the  room.     "All  is  serene  !" 

They  fitted  as  if  made  for  me.  They 
were  rather  tight,  but  that  was  no  conse- 
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quence ;  the  style  was  splendid,  and  I  was 
as  delighted  as  a  child.  I  was  always 
rather  sweet  upon  my  leg.  I  had  scarcely 
time  for  a  hurried  review  in  the  mirror,  for 
the  whip  of  the  driver,  whom  the  servant 
had  fetched  in  the  mean  while,  was  cracking 
furiously  in  the  street.  I  put  on  my  cloak, 
seized  my  gloves,  slapped  my  hat  on  my 
forehead,  and  prepared  to  start. 

"  Stop !"  Meier  shouted,  and  seized  my 
arm.  "What  time  do  you  think  you  will 
come  home  ?" 

"Who,  I?— well,  not  late.  When  my 
lady  goes  home,  I  shall  not  dance  another 
step ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  be  back  by  one  or 
two  at  the  latest." 

"  Well,  then,  take  the  house-key,"  Meier 
replied ;  (<  I  shall  hardly  get  home  so  soon, 
for  we  usually  play  a  couple  of  rubbers 
afterwards.     Are  you  a  sound  sleeper  ?" 

"  Not  extraordinarily  so." 

"  Then  I'll  clap  my  hands  under  that  win- 
dow where  your  bed  stands.  You  can  tie  the 
house-key  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  in  the 
tobacco-pouch  hanging  there,  and  throw  it 
down." 

"  But  have  you  not  a  porter  to  answer  the 
bell  ?" 

"  The  wire  is  broken,  and  has  not  been 
mended  yet.     You  are  sure  to  hear  me  ?" 

•'  But  the  confounded  heavy  key " 

"  Leave  it  in  your  great-coat  pocket ;  it 
won't  bother  you  there — and  one  thing 
more,  notice  this  door  carefully.  When  you 
come  up  the  stairs  in  the  dark,  keep  to  the 
left ;  you  can't  make  a  mistake,  it  is  the  first 
door." 

"Enough,  enough."  We  hurried  down 
stairs  into  the  fly,  and  started  for  the  H6tel 
de  Russie,  where  the  brilliantly-illuminated 
windows  announced  that  the  festivities  had 
commenced.  How  my  heart  beat  when  I 
went  up  the  wide  flight  of  stairs  !  I  felt  as 
if  I  suddenly  had  lead  in  my  feet,  and  could 
not  move  or  raise  my  limbs.  I  was  forced 
to  collect  myself,  and  was  indeed  only  re- 
called to  my  senses  by  one  of  the  gaily- 
dressed  liveried  servants  thrusting  a  card 
into  my  hands,  and  disappearing  the  next 
moment  with  my  mantle.  We  entered  the 
ball-room :  the  wild  sounds  of  a  gallopade 
reached  our  ear  through  the  doorway.  It 
was  just  as  I  had  expected :  three  dances 
were  already  over — the  Polonaise  and  two 
waltzes,  and  Emilie  must  be  engaged  for  the 
whole  evening.  Could  I  reasonably  antici- 
pate any  thing  else  ? 

"  You  see,"  I  muttered  into  Meier's  ear, 
with  my  hand  convulsively  pressed  on  my 


heart,  "  such  is  the  fate  that  ever  mercilessly 
pursues  me.  I  have  travelled  eighty  miles 
in  the  most  piercing  cold ;  surmounted 
gigantic  difficulties  ;  and  now — too  late — 
the  curse  which  has  undermined  my  whole 
existence — Emilie  is  lost,  and  I  am  a  wretch- 
ed, wretched  man  for  ever." 

"  Adolph ! "  Meier  whispered  to  me  as  he 
bent  down.  "  You  know  what  I  have  told 
you  a  thousand  times :  I  adVise  you  to  forget 
the  girl  altogether.  She  is  older  than  your- 
self ;   her  best  years  are  passed." 

"  Go  to  the  deuce ! "  I  cried  angrily. 
(<  Fellow,  do  you  want  to  render  me  insane, 
when  you  see  me  on  the  uttermost  verge  of 
despair  ?     You  know  that  I w 

"  Very  good — the  old  story — you  will  not 
listen — so  go  your  way  in  peace.  But  there 
is  Emilie's  younger  brother  coming  towards 
us,  and  you  will  immediately  learn  from  him 
where  you  must  seek  your  divinity." 

Angrily  I  turned  away  from  him  towards 
the  brother  of  my  beloved  ;  but  who  can  de- 
scribe my  surprise,  my  delight,  I  may  say, 
when  I  heard  that  Emilie,  who  had  also  been 
delayed  by  some  peculiar  contretemps,  had 
not  yet  made  her  appearance,  but  was  expect- 
ed every  moment.     I  could  have  fallen  on 
the  neck  of  the  amiable  young  man,  a  tall, 
thin  attorney's  clerk,  in  the  public  ball-room. 
Of  course  I  posted  myself  close  to  the  door- 
way.    I  certainly  paid  my  respects  in  my 
zeal  to  at  least  a  dozen  strange  ladies ;  was 
forced  to  apologize  repeatedly,  and  at  last 
discovered  that  Emilie  had  entered  by  ano- 
ther door;   but  what  matter?     Conducted 
by  her  brother,  6he  came  in  search  of  me, 
and  I  forgot,  in  that  moment,  journey,  carpet- 
bag, deception,  and  long  waiting.     I  forgot 
the  world,  and  lived   and  breathed  in  her 
alone.     An  hour  thus  passed  in  intoxicating 
joy.     What  dances  I  danced,  what  I  said  to> 
her,  how  could  I  know ;   I  did  not  even  see 
any  of  the  merry  throng  that  surrounded  us  ; 
I  only  gazed  in  her  eyes,  and  in  these  I  saw 
a  paradise.    Emilie  had  never  before  been  so 
kind  to  me,  and  at  this  moment  I  wouid  not 
have  changed  places  with  an  emperor. 

At  length,  during  one  of  the  pauses,  I 
found  time  to  converse  more  calmly  with  her; 
arm  in  aim  we  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  her  little  rosy  lips  whispered  and  prat- 
tled the  sweetest  flattery  in  my  ears.  We 
bad  at  last  reached  one  of  the  small  red- 
covered  benches  against  the  wall,  and  sat 
down  :  and  Emilie  now  expressed  her  sorrow 
for  looking  so  pale  and  distraite.  Good  hea- 
vens !  I  had  not  even  noticed  it ;  she  looked 
really  much  paler  than  usual — and,  in  truth, 
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>]y  altered.     What  could  have  hap- 

her? 

learest  friend ! "  she  whispered  in 

ly  sympathizing  question ;  "  it  was 

f  any  consequence,  and  still  it  was 

rhich  almost  forced  me  to  give  up 

ires  of  this  night's  dance." 

ood  ran  coldly  through  my  veins 

lought  even  of  the  possibility. 

ow  was  that  possible  ?  it  cannot  be 

Tour  cheeks  are  really  remarkably 

evening." 

childish/'  she  smiled.  "  Terror,  and 

le  time  annoyance,  if  I  must  speak 

were  in  reality  the  foolish  cause." 

yance  ?  " 

t  a  trifle.     I  have  been  spending  a 

with  a  sick  aunt  in  the  neighboring 

reral  acquaintances  had  arranged  a 

se  there ;  this  evening  I  returned, 

will  laugh  at  me — exchanged  car- 
n  the  carriage.  Well,  why  do  you 
at  is  not  so  very  terrible."  She 
is  I  drew  back. 

ideed  not,"  1  stuttered,  and  looked 
■ee  whether  the  roof  would  not  fall 
ry  me.  "Exchanged — exchanged 
et-bag — ha,  ha,  ha! — that  is  really 
«1 — that  is  glorious — ha,  ha,  ha, 
cious ! 
or  goodness' sake,  Adolph  !"  Emilie 

in  alarm,  "  you  are  attracting  the 
of  the  whole  room — what  is  the 
tfayou?" 

ft  thousand  pardons,"  I  stuttered, 
banded,  for  I  reaily  did  not  know 
ment  whether  I  was  on  my  head  or 
Paint,  powder,  locks !  I  turned 
towards  her,  and  by  heavens!  she 
rear  her  usual  brown  locks,  from 
lad  once  stolen  a  sweet,  dear  me- 
lich  had  been  kissed  a  thousand, 
times.  Plague  and  cholera  !  I  had 
inder  at   home   in  the  box.     But 

0  ?     Should  1  confess  to  her  that  I 
the   unhappy   wretch,   who 

.  would  not  do,  at  least  not  now. 
not  the  carpet-bag  singed,  ruined  ? 
lie — I  dare  not  think  of  it — where 
what?  My  senses  began  to  grow 
and  patches  of  burnt  carpet,  locks, 
sers,  rouge,  powder,  all  went  round 
!  in  my  head  like  a  burning  Catha- 

1  in  a  thousand  wild  and  ever- 
shapes. 

ly  cannot  understand  you,"  Emilie 
ispered,  and  directed  a  reproachful 
endcr  glance  upon  me.  "  What  is 
*  • 


"  Ah ! "  I  replied,  in  fearful  embarrassment, 
and  must  have  looked  at  the  moment  as  red 
as  a  freshly- boiled  lobster;  "  you  really  can- 
not imagine  how  sorry  I  am  for  your  accident; 
if  we  could  only — only  discover  who  made 
the  unfortunate  mistake " 

"  I  am  certain  it  was  a  gentleman,"  she  said 

quickly.     "I  found  just  at   the   top " 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  bit  her  lips. 

"  You  opened  the  carpet-bag  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  but  of  course  by  mistake ; 
the  padlocks  are  alike,  and  I  did  not  find  my 
error  till  I— till  I " 

I  knew  what  was  coming  now,  what  must 
come,  for  they  had  been  lying  at  the  lop. 

"  Found  a  little  book ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
few  sheets  of  paper,  sewn  together,  containing 
poems.  Ah,  Adolph,  if  you  had  only  read 
the  verses- 


1  looked  uf>  to  her  in  surprise.  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  confounded  verses,  but  they 
pleased  her.  Emilie  was  an  enthusiastic 
poetess. 

"  You  would  have  killed  yourself  with 
laughing  at  the  stuff,"  the  young  lady  con- 
tinued, who  had  now  quite  recovered  her 
calmness.  "  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sensical poetry  in  my  time,  but  never  such 
trash  as  this — such  moonshine  and  melan- 
choly— such  fancies  for  suicide,  and  similar 
trash.  1  was  rather  bold,  and  read  a  few  of 
them  ;   they  were  too  absurd." 

"  But,  madam."  I  stuttered,  and  hid  my 
face  in  my  handkerchief — it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  the  blood  must  burst  in  my  veins — •'  I  really 
do  not  know — a  stranger's  secrets ! " 

"  A  grocer's  apprentice !"  she  interrupted 
me,  laughingly.  "  There  is  no  risk ;  the  pretty 
writing  betrayed  the  author."  (It  had  cost 
me  five  shillings  to  have  them  copied  neatly.) 
"  You  must  visit  us  to-morrow,"  she  contin- 
ued ;  "  then  you  can  read  the  trash,  yourself. 
I  will  send  the  carpet- bag  to  an  acquaintance 
afterwards,  at  whose  house  I  will  hate  the 
advertisement  directed." 

This  was  too  much ;  my  pulse  beat  furious- 
ly ;  my  forehead  burned ;  the  word  was  on 
myPlips|  with  which  I  would  annihilate  her. 
I  seized  her  arm  at  the  same  time  with  such 
violence  that  she  uttered  a  slight  cry,  and 
looked  up  in  my  face.  At  this  moment  the 
music  recommenced,  the  dancers  flew  to  their 
places ;  I  sprung  up  and  looked  round 
wildly. 

"  Come,  Adolph  !"  Emilie  whispered,  and 
pressed  my  hand  gently  ;  "  the  quadrille  is 
forming  ;  let  us  take  our  places." 

She  dragged  me  almost  passively  towards 
the  merry  band — me,  the  desperate  man, 
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with  a  very  demon  gnawing  at  my  heart ;  but 
suddenly  my  fury  broke  out.  I  tore  myself 
away  from  the  horrible  creature,  leaped  back, 
and  cried — no,  not  a  word  passed  my  lips, 
but  an  icy  shudder  ran  down  my  back.  Good 
heavens !  I  had  forgotten  the  tight  trousers : 
a  seam  had  given  way  in  consequence  of  my 
hurried  movement ;  so  much  I  felt,  and  I  now 
feared  all  that  was  most  horrible.  Every 
eye  was  at  the  same  time  fixed  upon  me — at 
least  it  seemed  so  to  me — and  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  sink  to  the  earth  in  my  shame.  If  they 
noticed  it,  if  I  must  leave  the  room  saluted 
by  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  these 
wretches — but  no,  they  could  not  yet  have 
comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  my  mis- 
fortune, and  it  was  still  possible  that  I  might 
retire  unseen.  The  only  method  was  a  sud- 
den attack  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  :  I  pulled 
out  my  handkerchief,  held  it  before  my  face, 
and  examined  the  terrain  with  a  hurried 
glance.  The  whole  of  the  ground  between 
us  and  the  door  was  free  from  men,  but  seve- 
ral ladies  were  standing  here  and  there,  and 
the  countless  lights  imparted  the  brightness 
of  day :  if  I  dared  to  cross  at  this  moment, 
I  should  rashly  expose  myself  to  detection  ; 
I  must  wait  for  a  more  favorable  moment. 

A  second  glance  convinced  me  that  the 
spot  where  I  had  lately  been  sitting  with 
Emilie  was  disengaged,  and  was,  in  addition, 
somewhat  hidden  by  a  curtain.  If  I  could 
retreat  thither  undetected,  I  could  bide  my 
time  and  gain  the  door  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity.  It  may  be  imagined  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  did  not  dare  turn 
my  back  on  the  company ;  but  although 
Emilie  regarded  me  with  surprise,  and  even 
the  handkerchief  I  held  up  did  not  account 
for  such  a  retrograde  movement,  I  at  length 
succeeded,  by  extraordinarily  clever  manoev- 
ring,  and  covered  by  a  high- backed  chair,  in 
reaching  the  bench  again,  and  hoped  to  effect 
my  flight  in  safety  eventually. 

It  was  now  a  pressing  necessity  to  discover 
the  extent  of  the  injury  that  had  been  effect- 
ed: as  it  seemed,  no  one  at  the  moment  was 
paying  any  attention  to  me,  and  I  bent  down 
a  little.  Good  heavens !  I  had  not  conceived 
that  my  misfortune  was  so  great :  but  it  was 
only  too  certain,  and  my  heart  beat  fearfully, 
my  limbs  shuddered  with  fever.  But  the 
nearness  of  the  danger  renders  even  a  coward 
bold  for  the  nonce ;  the  misfortune  was  evi- 
dent, it  must  be  remedied.  If  Meier  had  only 
been  for  a  moment  with  me — but  no,  that 
cold-blooded,  unfeeling  man  was  assuredly 
seated  at  the  whist- table  and  counting  his 
tricks  and   points:    I  dared  not  calculate 


upon  him,  and  I  was  just  preparing  to  rite, 
in  order  to  repair  the  calamity  as  well  as  I 
could.  Almost  involuntarily  I  raised  my 
eyes,  but  I  fell  back  on  my  seat,  as  if  shot, 
for  scarce  three  yards  from  me,  and  coining 
straight  towards  me,  I  saw  Emilie  on  the 
arm  of  the  thin,  consumptive  clerk,  her  ami- 
able brother. 

Had  the  velvet-cushioned  bench  opened 
and  swallowed  me  up,  I  would  have  sunk 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  any  quantity  *f 
fathoms  into  the  earth  and  utter  obscurity; 
but  it  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  I  bid 
scarce  time  to  arrange  my  coat  so  as  in  some 
measure  to  hide  the  odious  rent,  when  my 
destiny,  in  the  form  of  this  syren,  came  up  to 
me,  and  asked,  in  a  gentle,  flattering  tone : 

"  Is  your  nose  bleeding,  Adolph  ?" 

I  only  made  a  silent  nod  of  affirmation. 

"  Well,  that  will  soon  be  over,"  she  con- 
soled me ;  "  but — might  I  trouble  you  for  a 
moment  ?" 

I  looked  up  in  surprise  and  alarm. 

(<  You  are  sitting  on  my  handkerchief,"  dm 
continued,  in  an  imploring  tone  ;  *■  I  left  it 
here  just  now." 

"  There — there  is  no  handkerchief  here," 
I  assured  her  most  decidedly,  from  behind 
my  own  handkerchief;  "  I  have  just  looked." 

"  Yes — yes,  dear  Adolph  1"  the  horrible 
creature  said,  smilingly ;  "  you  are,  indeed, 
sitting  on  it — I — I  can  see  it ;"  and  before  I 
had  the  slightest  notion  of  what  impended 
over  me,  she  suddenly  seized  the  fancied 
handkerchief,  and  tried  to  draw  it  out. 

If  ever  I  wished  heartily  for  any  thing  in 
my  life,  it  was  at  this  moment  to  weigh  some- 
where about  one  hundred  tons.  I  certainly 
seized  the  so-called  handkerchief  and  held  it 
tightly,  but  my  merciless  tormentor  employed 
her  utmost  strength,  and,  as  I  could  only 
make  use  of  one  hand,  and,  besides,  did  not 
sit  at  all  firmly  on  the  soft  cushions,  I  felt 
that  she  gained  gradually  upon  me. 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Miller,"  the  unhappy 
clerk  now  said,  and  set  to  work  too,  "I  really 
don't  understand  why  you  will  not" — and  he 
pulled  with  all  his  strength — "  give  up  the 
handkerchief." 

I  saw  my  ruin  imminent ;  the  fearful 
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was  at  hand  ;  I  could  only  delay  it  as  Ions 
as  possible,  when — heavenly  powers  !  it  yield- 
ed, I  felt  it  give  away  beneath  me,  the  couple 
sprang  back  and   held — was   I  awake  or 
dreaming? — Emilie's handkerchief!     A  mo-  - 
ment  convinced  me  that  my  own  fears  had  J 
been  unfounded ;  but  whether  they  noticed^J 
it,  or  were  only  rejoicing  over  the  victory,  13 
cannot  tell.    I  rushed  out  of  the  room,  pnt^ 
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haste  two  wrong  cloaks  in  succes- 
ist  found  the  right  one,  with  a  hat 
k  over  my  temples — I  threw  it  in  a 
nt  on  the  first  that  seemed  to  fit, 
d  down  the  stairs  out  of  the  house 
peroing  cold,  which,  however,  was 
my  burning  brow.  I  was  free,  I 
itne  again  ;  and  I  hurried  down  the 
iwn  towards  the  Castle  street. 
'.  at  last  reached  it,  I  could  not  im- 
find  the  right  house;  they  were  all 
i  their  gray  fronts  and  dark  win- 
t  fortunately  I  knew  the  number, 
st  found  the  No.  15,  by  the  pale 
lamp  that  burned  opposite. 
irrow  I'll  start  with  the  first  train/' 
i,  as  I  pulled  the  heavy  key  from 
;f  and  tried  to  put  it  in  the  keyhole. 
•ed.  Meier  is  right;  I  was  betrayed 
r,  abominably.  Ah,  well!  This 
d  door  won't  open ;  what  a  treat  to 
and  an  hour  in  the  cold  street !"  I 
n,  it  would  not  turn ;  I  blew  into 
rat  all  in  vain. 

I"  I  shouted,  with  the  faint  hope 
ight  have  left  the  ball-room  before 
of  course,  received  no  answer,  and 
key  again.  It  was  of  no  use  ;  in 
rned  the  handle  a  dozen  times — 
I  a  watchman  and  a  pair  of  passing 
take  a  most  lively  interest  in  me ; 
key  into  the  hole,  but  there  it  was 
I  could  not  even  draw  it  out  again. 
say  how  long  I  stood  freezing  and 
store  the  unlucky  door ;  at  last  n 
—for  even  the  watchman  had  given 
st  at  a  hopeless  job — advised  me  to 
©iter  up. 

res,  it  was  all  very  good  talking,  but 
le  wire  broken  ?  Still  I  followed  his 
ough  really  only  through  despair 
and  pulled  as  if  I  wished  to  pull  the 
y  the  roots.  It  was  comforting  to 
»thing  on  which  to  vent  my  passion, 
iperiment  was  not  so  fruitless  as  I 
ipated.  A  bell  was  set  in  motion 
i  house,  which  not  only  made  the 
ful  noise  on  its  own  account,  but 

if  it  never  intended  to  stop.  Be- 
-and  the  giant  bell  was  still  sound- 
er of  slippers  came  stamping  across 
hall  at  immense  speed  ;  the  person 
)ughed  very  earnestly,  and  a  cheer- 
f  light  found  its  way  through  the 

A  key  was  turned  within;  but  to 
se  a  bolt  was  also  pulled  back,  and 

door  creaked  on  its  hinges. 

man,  who  was  wrapped  up  in  a  fur- 
ing-gown  to  the  ears,  cried  at  the 


"  Who's  ringing  so  furiously  ?" 

41  Good  evening,  old  boy  1"  I  interrupted 
him,  as  1  thrust  a  piece  of  money  into  his 
dressing-gown— for  the  t-leeves  came  down 
far  over  his  hands — walked  into  the  house, 
and  was  going  up- stairs  without  further  de- 
lay ;  for  I  was  frozen  to  the  backbone  through 
my  former  heat  and  long  standing  before  the 
door.  The  man,  however,  first  held  his  lan- 
tern under  my  nose,  and  said,  with  a  glance 
somewhat  calmed  by  the  tip, — 

"  Do  you  live  here,  then  7" 

"  Yes ;  with  the  young  gentleman  up- 
stairs." 

11  Since  when,  then  ?" 

"  Since  nine  o'clock  this  evening.  We  went 
to  the  ball  together." 

11  Ah,  so !"  the  old  man  nodded ;  and  fan- 
cying that  he  had  then  performed  his  janito- 
rial duties,  he  turned  away  with  a  "  good- 
night." My  eye  had  fallen  on  the  street- 
door,  and  1  saw  him  fastening  the  bolt  again. 

"  Do  you  do  the  house  up  in  that  way  ?" 
I  asked  him  in  great  surprise.  "  I  did  not 
know  that ;  no  wonder  my  key  did  not  help 
me. 

"  Yes,"  the  old  man  said,  and  began  cough- 
ing again.  "  Since  they— oho— oho — oho — 
murdered  the  old  lady— oho— oho — in  this 
street — oho — my  master  has  been  frightened 
— oho — oho !" 

"  But  how  will  the  young  gentleman  get 
in  ?" 

"  He'll  ring  too,"  the  old  man  said  lacon- 
ically, and  retired  into  his  own  apartments. 

"  That,  then,  is  the  end  of  my  sweet 
dream,"  I  sighed,  as  I  walked  up  the  broad 
stone  staircase  in  the  dark,  and  held  on  bj 
the  balcony.  What  did  I  care  at  this  mo- 
ment for  the  bolt  ? — other,  much  more  terri- 
ble, thoughts  were  crossing  my  mind. 

"  Such  is  the  result  of  my  journey  ;  that  is 
the  keystone  of  my  future  happiness,  on  which 
I  had  built  my  castles !  Away,  away,  even 
with  the  reminiscence  of  my  misfortune  !  I 
will  sleep — would  it  were  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.    Ah  !  death  would  be  a  blessing  !" 

But,  though  it  was  so  dark  up-btairs  that 
I  could  not  see  a  single  step,  1  knew  my  road, 
and  felt  along  the  left-hand  wall  as  soon  as  I 
reached  the  first  landing.  My  hand  struck 
something,  and  at  the  same  moment,  while 
almost  smashing  my  knee  against  a  sharp 
edge,  an  earthen  vessel  fell  with  a  fearful 
sound  to  the  ground,  and  the  splash  revealed 
to  me  that  I  had  upset  some  large  water-jug. 
That  was  the  climax  ;  I  was  really  wading. 
But  how  did  the  jug  get  there,  and  whence 
had  it  fallen  ?  In  truth  there  was  a  table 
there ;  it  most  have  been  plaoed  there  since 
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we  went  out,  and  my  left  knee  suffered  tbe 
consequences.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
reflection  ;  I  could  not  repair  it  in  the  dark, 
and  determined  on  warning  Meier  from  the 
window  when  I  heard  him  come  home,  that 
ho  should  not  slip  upon  the  water,  which 
would  by  that  time  be  frozen.  I  then  moved 
along  the  left-hand  wall — well,  the  door 
ought  to  be  hero  ?  I  could  feel  nothing  but 
the  naked,  cold  wall.  I  might  certainly  have 
passed  it  at  starting,  and  sought  my  way 
back  to  the  stairs ;  but  there  was  no  door, 
and  yet  I  was  so  certain  that  it  was  on  that 
side.  Again  I  commenced  my  wanderings, 
and  my  teeth  chattered  with  cold,  and  with 
no  better  success  than  at  first,  except  that  I 
came  to  a  window  which  looked  out  into 
some  dark  court.  Where  was  I  now  ? — what 
should  I  do  ?  I  could  not  pass  the  whole 
night  on  the  stairs — I  should  be.  frozen  to 
death  in  my  thin  ball-costume.  And  should 
I  make  a  disturb  mcc  in  a  strange  house,  with 
what  face  could  I  appear  in  the  morning  ? 
but,  hang  it,  needs  must  when  a  certain  per- 
son drives,  and  1  couid  not  perish  with  cold. 
There  must  be  a  door  somewhere,  and  if  I 
did  not  find  the  right  one,  I  should  at  least 
find  some  one  to  show  me  where  my  room 
was. 

I  quickly  set  to  work,  and  at  last  found  a 
handle,  which  I  tried  to  turn  ;  but  it  with- 
stood all^my  efforts,  and  1  received  no  reply 
to  my  repeated  knocking.  I  went  further  on, 
stumbled  over  a  chair,  came  to  a  small  table, 
above  which  I  felt  a  mirror,  and.  at  length 
reached  a  second  door.  Although  this  re- 
fused an  entrance,  still  I  fancied  I  heard  a 
noise  much  resembling  snoring.  I  knocked 
lustily,  and  listened.  Something  moved — a 
bedstead  creaked — then  all  was  still  again.  I 
repeated  my  knocking,  and  a  voice  replied, 
apparently  in  the  greatest  surprise, — 

"  Who  the  deuce  is  knocking  out  there  ? 
Is  that  you,  John  ?" 

"  It's  I,  Mr.  Meier,"  I  replied,  in  a  gentle 
but  still  distinct  voice,  for  I  naturally  sup- 
posed this  was  my  friend's  father.  "  It's 
Adolph  Miller,  your  son's  friend ;  I  can't  find 
my  room,  or  rather  his." 

"  Con — found  it,  bir,  don't  disturb  people 
in  their  sleep !"  the  fancied  father,  however, 
replied  in  a  by  no  means  kindly  tone.  "I 
have  no  son  ;  go  to  the  devil,  and  leave  me  in 
peace." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  entreated  him,  "it 
is  terribly  cold  out  here,  and  1  may  catch  my 
death ;  if  I  only  had  a  light  so  that  I  could 
find  my  room  !  Winch  are  Mr.  Meier's  apart- 
ments ?" 


"  I  don't  know  any  Meier,  sir,"  the  voice 
replied,  with  fearful  certainty  ;  "  there's  not 
a  Meier  in  the  whole  house.     Good-night." 

And  I  heard  the  monster  turn  on  his  other 
side;  but  his  words  were  a  thunder-stroke  to 
me.  No  Meier  in  the  whole  house  !  That 
could  not  be  so.  Had  I  not  seen  the  num- 
ber with  my  own  eyes  ?  But  the  interior  of 
the  house  was  in  truth  strange  to  me— could 
he  be  in  the  right  ? — but  no  !  my  Meier  cer- 
tainly lived  there.  The  cabman  had  driven 
me  straight  to  the  right  door, — a  proof  that 
I  had  known  the  number  then.  I  must  con- 
sequently make  a  second  attempt  to  find  my 
bed. 

I  walked  slowly  along  the  wall,  and  at 
length  reached  a  pecond  door,  which  cer- 
tainly led  to  a  sitting  or  sleeping-room.  I 
had  scarce  touched  the  handle,  when  such  a 
piercing,  terrific  shriek  was  raised,  that  I 
started  bick  in  terror. 

"  Mr.  Meier !"  I,  however,  quickly  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  knocked  sharply  at  the 
door.     "  My  dear  Mr.  Meier !" 

"  Murder — thieves — villains — fire — fire!" 
the  voice  said  in  reply,  and  a  bell  was  pulled 
with  desperate  energy. 

"  But  my  dear  Mr.  Meier,"  I  implored, 
and  thus  tiied  to  appease  the  storm. 

"Help — help — fire — thieves1."  the  echo 
sounded,  and  doors  rattled  in  all  parts  of 
the  house,  and  timid  voices  were  heard. 
Once  again  the  slippers  pattered  across  the 
court,  and  for  the  moment  I  did  not  know 
what  better  to  do  than  to  yield  myself  un- 
conditionally to  them.  I  felt  my  way,  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  back  to  the  stairs  and 
down  the  banisters,  and  recognized  with 
pleasure  the  porter's  lantern  once  again. 
But  he  scarcely  perceived  me  hurrying  to* 
wards  him,  probably  with  evil  designs,  as 
he  was  led  to  believe  from  the  cries  for  help, 
when  he  rushed  back,  and  bolted  his  door. 

It  was  some  time  ere  I  was  able  to  prove 
to  them  my  utter  harmlessness,  especially  as 
the  voice  heard  above  thundered  down  unin- 
terrupted threats  of  gallows,  wheel,  house  of 
correction,  and  galleys,  and  thus  naturally 
maintained  the  belief  among  the  gallant  de- 
fenders that  something  fearful  had  occurred. 
At  last  my  ball-costume,  which  I  displayed 
to  them,  perhaps  calmed  them ;  it  was  nod 
at  least,  very  probable  that  any  reasonaU* 
being  would  try  to  break  into  a  bouse,  with 
the  thermometer  at  such  a  state,  in  black 
coat,  white  kid  gloves,  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings.    I  found  myself,  a  few  seconds  latef» 
and  glad  in  the  bargain  at  not  being  given 
in  charge  to  the  patrol  as  a  disturber  of  the 
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jeace,  before  the  very  door  where  I  would 
lave  given  Heaven  knows  what,  bo  shortly 
>efore,  in  order  to  get  in. 

I  certainly  tried  immediately,  and  while 
lie  bolt  was  again  being  fastened,  to  con- 
vince myself  of  the  identity  of  the  number  ; 
>ut  the  last  lantern  had  gone  out  in  the 
nean  while,  the  street  was  deserted,  and  the 
mow  fell  in  great  icy  flakes.  I  trembled 
rrith.  cold  in  every  limb,  and  apprehended, 
lot  without  reason,  a  dangerous  Alness,  if  I 
-emained  a  moment  longer,  thinly  dressed  as 
[  was,  in  the  open  street.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  was  left  me  but  to  give 
ip  all  attempts  to  find  the  right  house  in 
juch  darkness  and  cold,  and  I  hurried  down 
the  street  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  hotel 
w  inn  which  might  offer  itself. 

Fortunately,  I  did  not  require  to  search 
long;  a  few  hundred  paces  lower  down  I 
recognized  the  gigantic  gold  letters  of  a  sign. 
The  hou-e-bell  was  at  the  right  place,  and  1 
found — in  truth,  scarcely  able  to  stand  on 
By  feet — an  ice  cold  room,  but  a  warm  bed, 
iawMeh  I  could  recover  from  the  misery  and 
iifferings  of  this  night.  Exhausted  to  death, 
I  naturally  fell  asleep  directly,  and  only 
twoke  when  the  bright  daylight  shone  into 
my  room,  and  the  waiter  came  in  with  the 
mffee  I  bad  ordered  for  eight  o'clock. 

The  recollection  of  the  past  night  lay  upon 
nj  nerves  like  a  gloomy  nightmare,  but  the 


coffee  exerted  its  beneficial  effects  upon  me  ; 
I  shook  off  all  my  unhappy  thoughts,  and 
with  the  firm  determination  to  leave  Emilie 
for  ever  (I  have  not,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  quite  made  up  my  mind  whether 
the  false  locks,  or  the  opinion  about  my 
poetry,  decided  me  on  this),  I  put  on  my 
cloak,  donned  my  hat,  which  the  events  of 
the  night  had  bestowed  upon  me,  and,  after 
paying  my  little  account,  opened  my  door, 
which  led  out  into  a  narrow  passage. 

I  took  my  hat  off,  and  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  was  a  little  silver  cockade 
on  the  side  of  it.  I  had,  in  my  hurry  on 
the  previous  evening,  seized  some  servant's. 

Soon  after  I  recognized  the  door  at  which  I 
had  stood  the  previous  night,  the  bell-handle 
1  had  not  yet  forgotten — the  thick  round 
knob  I  had  pulled  so  furiously — and,  plague 
take  it,  a  ^3  grinned  horribly  at  me,  which 
1  had  certainly  taken  in  the  darkness  for  15. 
The  measure  of  my  anger  was  filled  up. 

The  8  a  me  evening  I  wrote  to  Emilie  a  few 
lines,  in  which  I  confessed  my  unworthiness, 
and  begged  for  her  friendship.  Meier  I  alto 
acquainted  with  all  the  details,  and  three 
days  1  iter  received  ray  carpet-bag,  as  well 
as  all  the  letters  I  had  written  her.  Only 
one  thing  was  missing — my  poems.  I  had 
insulted  a  woman,  and  she  revenged  herself. 
A  fortnight  later  they  appeared  in  the  Frank- 
furt Didaskalia,  with  my  own  name. 
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^HE  BENEVOLENCE  OF  WASHINGTON. 


SEE  PLATE. 


■During  the  period  that  Washington  re- 
sted in  Philadelphia,  the  incident  occurred 
«hich  furnished  the  artist  with  the  subject  of 
lie  picture,  and  illustrates  the  considerate 
i  nd  benevolent  character  of  that  great  man. 
Die  President  was  one  day  accosted  in  the 
street  by  a  small  boy  of  interesting  appear- 
ance, soliciting  aims  for  a  sick  mother. 
Washington  made  a  few  inquiries,  and  then 
offered  to  call  and  see  her.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did  straightway.  It  needed  but  a  brief 
conversation  to  find  that  the  poor  woman  had 
been  unused  to  so  lowly  a  condition — that, 
iai  the  common  phrase,  she  had  seen  better 
^tjri,  and  that  she  suffered  more  from  the 
tJepressing  influence  of  poverty,  than  from 
**>y  physical  ailment. 

Washington  sat   down  by  an  old   table 
•4at  formed  part  of  the  very  scanty  furniture 


of  the  apartment,  and  after  being  a  few  mo- 
ments engaged  in  writing,  requested  that  her 
son,  on  his  return,  should  take  the  paper  to 
the  place  indicated  upon  it;  and,  after  a  few 
words  of  consolation  and  encouragement,  took 
his  departure.  In  a  little  while,  the  lad  came 
home  with  the  scanty  pittance  he  had  col- 
lected, and  delightedly  told  his  mother  that 
a  kind  gentleman  he  had  spoken  with  in  the 
street,  and  who  was  doubtless  a  physician, 
had  promised  to  call  and  see  what  he  could 
do  for  her.  "  He  has  already  been  here," 
replied  the  gratified  mother ;  "  and  there  on 
the  table  is  the  prescription  he  has  left ;  you 
will  t-ee  where  to  take  it  when  you  read." 
The  boy  hastened  to  examine  it,  and  to  the 
joy  and  astonishment  of  both,  found  a  check 
for  quite  a  liberal  amount,  signed  with  the 
name  of — George  Washington. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


A  well-known  and  attractive  work  has  been 
reproduced  in  very  handsome  style,  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  of  this  city — the  celebrated  Memoir*  of 
the  Duehe**  D'Abrante*.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  those  disclosures  of  the  private  life  and  personal 
habits  and  traits  of  Napoleon,  that  have  since  been 
so  plentifully  supplied.  Written  with  wonderful  vi- 
yaoity  and  tact,  and  taking;  a  candid  though  favor- 
able view  of  the  Emperors  character,  and  abound- 
ing in  those  personal  sketches  and  anecdotes  which 
are  entertaining  when  told  of  any  body,  but  be- 
come fascinating  when  relating  to  such  a  character, 
it  forms  one  of  the  best  portraitures  and  most  read- 
able books  to  be  found.  The  lively  author  brings 
within  the  scope  of  her  observation  and  criticism 
a  great  variety  of  the  lesser  lights  that  revolved 
around  the  imperial  sun ;  so  that  a  very  fair  re- 
flex of  the  court  and  society  of  that  most  pregnant 
and  interesting  era  can  be  obtained  from  these 
pages.  The  authenticity  of  her  disclosures  has 
never  been  questioned,  as  certainly  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  made  will  not  be.  The  style  in 
which  the  work  has  been  got  up  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  publishers. 

The  same  house  has  favored  the  reading  public 
with  rather  more  and  better  books  for  the  pleasant 
uses  of  the  holidays,  than  ordinary.  Some  of 
their  issues  are  magnificent,  equalling  the  costly 
preparations  of  the  transatlantic  houses  who  cater 
for  aristocratic  buyers.  The  Republican  Court, 
edited  by  Dr.  Griswold,  is  a  very  sumptuous  affair, 
yet  its  elegance  of  adornment  and  illustration  is 
the  least  of  its  claims.  It  is  a  gallery  of  the  por- 
traits of  a  number  of  the  ladies  who  adorned  the 
social  circles  of  the  revolutionary  era — Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Jay,  Mrs.  Madison,  and 
others,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and 
talent  in  their  day,  and  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished.  These  portraits  are  engraved  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  and  certainly  form  a  beautiful 
gallery.  The  accompanying  letter-press  is  com- 
posed of  very  spirited  sketches  of  the  principal 
social  events  of  the  era,  in  which  all  that  remains 
of  biographical  details  respecting  these  ladies  and 
others,  is  inwrought.  It  is  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  this  important  period  of  our  national  his- 
tory, and  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  worthy  of  cherish- 
ing for  either  or  both  respects. 

Ornament*  of  Memory  is  another  fine  work  for 
holiday  purposes,  published  by  the  Appletons  ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  their  editions  of  juvenile 
gift-books,  prepared  by  the  renowned  Peter  Par- 
ley, and  embellished  with  elegant  French  engrav- 
ings. 

The  busy  and  useful  press  of  the  Messrs.  Carter 
has  recently  furnished  some  valuable  works.  The 
Autobiography  of  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  is  a  very 
pleasant  work,  revealing  with  great  simplicity  and 
grace  the  life  and  character  of  a  good  man.  There 
is  a  kind  of  Vicar  of  Wakefield  frankness  in  the  dis- 
closures, which  carry  the  reader's  sympathy  at 


once*  His  life,  as  one  of  the  moat  popular  of  tin 
evangelical  ministers  of  his  day  in  England,  and  si 
a  man  of  culture,  genius,  and  moat  gentle  personal 
traits,  has  many  points  of  decided  interest.  Hi 
was  brought  into  close  relations  to  many  of  ths 
most  eminent  personages,  upon  whom  and  wheat 
doings  he  ingenuously  comments,  often  with  shrewd- 
ness, and  always  with  interest.  Appended  to  hif 
autobiography  Is  a  series  of  sketches  of  several  of 
his  clerical  contemporaries,  which,  though  meager, 
are,  nevertheless,  valuable  as  the  reliable  teetimooj 
of  an  eye-witness.  Some  literary  remains  are  alio 
added,  all  of  which  discover  the  grace  and  finish  of 
style,  and  the  sobriety  of  thought  which  have  beei 
understood  to  distinguish  his  pulpit  prelections.  A 
very  engaging  and  profitable  book. 

Remain*  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Hewiteon,  in  two 
volumes,  is  a  collection  of  the  literary  production 
of  a  young  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Fngla*^ 
who  died  early,  but  not  until  he  had  left  a  perma- 
nent record  of  exalted  worth  and  admirable  genita, 
These  Remains  are  epistolary  and  general  His  let 
ten  strike  us  as  very  fine  specimens  of  a  style  of 
literature  in  which  few  excel.  They  are  flowing, 
yet  elegant  and  expressive,  and  breathe  a  very  d> 
vout  and  pure  spirit.    R.  Carter  A  Bro. 

A  fine  edition  of  the  Complete  Work*  of  tin 
Rev.  Edward  Bickerttetk,  has  been  also  published, 
comprising  all  that  this  energetic  and  excellent 
writer  had  ever  issued.  It  forms  a  body  of  religion 
reading  of  rare  value,  combining  at  once  sound  re- 
ligious views,  clear  thought,  and  a  moat  excellent 
purpose.    R.  Carter  <k  Bro. 

A  neat  edition  of  a  unique  and  valuable  work 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  a  Scottish  cler- 
gyman, entitled  the  Social  Philotophy  of  the  8e*> 
*on*,  has  been  issued  by  the  Carters.  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  various"  phenomena  of  the  season*. 
replete  with  learning  and  accurate  knowledge,  and 
followed  to  their  moral  and  religious  suggestions, 
The  abundant  facts  and  truths  of  the  workjthe  ex- 
cellent feeling  it  displays,  and  the  elegant  style 
in  which  it  is  composed,  make  it  a  work  of  great 
scientific  and  moral  value. 

A  Prise  Essay  on  the  Modern  and  Current  Pham 
of  Infidelity,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pearson,  has  been  republished  by  the  Messrs.  Cab* 
ter.  It  is  an  elaborate  treatise,  dealing  with  those 
aspects  of  the  controversy  which  have  the  moat 
interest  at  the  present  day. 

A  Life  of  Horace  Greeley  has  been  prepared  by 
some  admiring  Bos  well  of  the  celebrated  editor, 
which,  like  all  gossip,  has  its  interest  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Greeley's  principles,  the 
sturdy  independence  of  his  character,  and  the  suc- 
cessful industry  of  his  life,  are  points  that  will 
attract  and  deserve  admiration.  The  incidents  of 
this  sketch  are  quite  varied  and  striking,  and  the 

Sersonal  anecdotes  with  which  it  is  adorned  will 
etain  the  reader  to  its  pages  till  the  close.    Maaov 
Brothers. 
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Tri  two  main  divisions  of  the  history  of 
Philosophy  are  ancient  and  modern.  All  that 
doeanot  strictly  belong  to  either  of  these 
J>*y  be  regarded  as  forming  transition  steps. 
Modern  civilisation,  though  it  may  not  have 
"celled  antiquity  in  the  fine  arts,  poetry, 
r«etorio,  statuary — and  is  indebted  to  it  for 
"■e  foundation  of  pure  mathematics — has  far 
•"'pMsed  it  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
w°'ch  are  baaed  on  observation  and  experi- 
ment. 

In  order,  rightly  to  estimate  the  scientific 
reformation  which  wis  mainly  brought  about 
"y  Baeotv.kt  us  glance  at  the  chief  cfanmc- 


^duntory  Diseertation  and  Note*  by  J.  Devey, 

"-  A.    (Bohn'e  Standard  Library,  1 882.) 

j  «<*sm'«  Novum   Organum.  and  Adtaneemtnt  of 

turning.     With  Noteaby  J.  Devey,  M.A.    (Bobn*» 

"^•ntifio  Library,  1808.) 

..  Tbe  preaeiit  article  is  intended  to  ba  an  exposi- 

?t.  we  have  endeavored  to  gather  the  '  vintage' 
*Um  amounts  given  by  Stewart,  Playfair,  Napier, 
u**ttpUll,  Haeanlay,  Hallam,  Morell,  Couaia,  Hop- 
JJH  Lnk,  Craik,  4c.  The  edition!  which  we  have 
i?*ieaaaboTe  contain  valuable  illustrative  note*. 

?.'»*  oheapnate  plaoee  the  worki  of  the  illustrious 
j*k*loeopher  within  the  reach  of  a  large  circle  of 

Vol.  xxxrv.— bo.  n. 


tens  tie*  n(  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Aa 
early  as  the  second  century  of  the  present 
era,  Christianity  came  in  contact  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  age,  and  especially  with 
New  Plalonism.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  eleventh  century,  that  what  may  be  called 
Christian  philosophy  sprung  up,  which, 
under  its  varied  phases,  is  collectively  styled 
scholasticism.  The  origin  of  this  term  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  Schoue,  or  schools,  which 
were  founded  by  Charlemagne  for  philoso- 
phical studies  ;  in  which,  however,  scarcely 
any  in  those  days  had  either  leisure  or  in- 
clination to  engage,  except  the  clergy. 
Hence  the  main  characteristic  of  this  period 
was  constant  endeavor  to  explain  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  philosophically,  and  to 
work  them  up  into  the  form  of  scientific 
systems.  Anselm's  declaration,  "  credo  ut 
intelligam,"  was  adopted  aa  the  guiding 
principle.  The  works  of  the  scholastic 
writers  exhibit  an  immense  amount  of  sub- 
tlety and  acuteness,  industry  and  toil ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mass  of  barren  defini- 
tions and  fruitless  distinctions,  "  grave  trif- 
ling, and  solemn  folly ;"  hence,  the  absence 
of  really  valuable  results. 
The  final  aim  of  scholastic  philosophy  was 
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a  scientific  development  of  the  tenets  of  the  | 
Roman  church.  It  assumed  as  its  basis  the 
truth  of  those  tenets,  and  employed  as  its 
instrument  the  Aristotelian  logic.  The  deep 
and  extensive  influence  of  Aristotle's  writings 
at  this  period  is  thus  graphically  described 
by  Dr.  Hop  pus  : — "  This  logic  was  the  engine 
by  which,  for  ages,  the  minds  of  men  wcie 
bewitched  in  a  manner  that  was  altogether 
extraordinary Glosses,  para- 
phrases, summaiies,  arguments,  and  disser- 
tations on  his  works  were  composed  without 
end.  .  .  .  IVfany  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  west  learned  Amnio,  in  order  10  read  a 
translation  of  them  in  that  language.  The 
Latin  tongue  was  made  another  medium  of 
their  circulation,  and  they  were  read  in  most 
parts  of  the  known  world.  .  .  .  Aris- 
totle's works  were  the  great  text-book  of 
knowledge,  and  his  logic  was  th<>  only  wea- 
pon of  truth.  .  .  .  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mahometans  united  in  professing  assent 
to  the  great  law -giver  of  human  opinions ; 
not  Europe  alone,  but  also  Africa  and  Asia 
acknowledged  his  dominion ;  and  while  his 
Greek  originals  were  studied  at  Paris,  trans- 
lations were  read  in  Persia  and  at  Samarcand. 
The  rage  for  disputation,  which  now  began 
to  prevail  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
this  philosophy,  induced  the  council  of  La- 
teran,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  to  proclaim 
a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  physics  and 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle  ;  but  awful  as  were 
then  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  they  were 
not  mighty  enough  to  dethrone  him  from  that 
despotism  over  men's  minds  which,  by  long 
custom,  had  now  rendered  itself  almost  om- 
nipotent." At  length,  "  in  some  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  statutes  were  framed, 
which  required  the  professors  to  promise  on 
oath,  that  in  their  public  lectures  on  philoso- 
phy, they  would  follow  no  other  guide." 

The  most  important  point  of  philosophical 
discussion  during  the  scholastic  age,  and  one 
which  exhibits  itself  through  the  whole 
period,  is  that  between  Nominalism  and  Real- 
ism. Realism  philosophized  in  support  of 
the  church,  and  was  in  turn  protected  by 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  Nominalism  contend- 
ed against  the  dominion  of  ecclesiastical 
power;  Realism  represents  the  dogmatical, 
Nominalism  the  critical  element ;  Realism  fet- 
tered individual  freedom  with  the  bonds  of 
externa]  authority;  Nominalism  sought  to 
establish  the  autonomy  of  human  reason. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, several  great  events  combined  in 
bringing  about  the  ultimate  freedom  of  ra- 
tional speculation  from  subordination  to  ec- 


clesiastical authority.  As  the  fiist  of  these, 
we  may  place  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  During  the  scholastic  age, 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classical  authors  had 
declined :  even  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
systems  were  known  almost  exclusively  from 
translations  and  secondary  sources.  Italy 
first  awoke  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  antique.  The  arrival  of 
Greek  fugitives  from  Constantinople  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  study  of  ancient  authors 
in  that  land.  Greek  and  Latin  works  were 
read  in  the  original  languages,  and  the  art  of 
printing  multiplied  copies.  Learned  men 
assembled  at  the  court  of  the  Medici  at 
Florence.  Bessarion  and  Marsilius  Ficious 
distinguished  themselves  as  expositors  of  the 
ancient,  and  especially  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. Classical  refinement  protested  against 
the  dry,  iuelegant,  uncritical  mode  in  which 
the  sciences  had  hitherto  been  handled.  - 
11  The  mere  substitution  of  the  Academio  for 
the  Peiipatetic  philosophy  would  indeed 
have  done  little  good.  But  any  thing  was 
better  than  the  old  habit  of  unreasoning  ser- 
vility. It  was  something  to  have  a  choice 
of  tyrants.  '  A  spark  of  freedom,9  as  Gibbon 
has  justly  remarked,  '  was  produced  by  this 
collision  of  adverse  servitude.'  M* 

The  second  and  main  cause  was  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  contest  against  the  spirit  of 
scholasticism — the  advocacy  of  classic  culture 
— the  struggle  after  national  independence—* 
the  efforts  of  society  to  liberate  itself  from 
the  Roman  hierarchy — the  desire  of  explor- 
ing the  facts  and  laws  of  nature — above  all, 
the  grasping  of  individual  reason  after  a  full 
emancipation  from  external  authority — in 
short,  every  element  of  modern  times  finds 
its  centre- point  in  the  great  German  refor- 
mation. Luther  and  many  of  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  contempt  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy. 

A  third  cau-e  was  a  number  of  discon- 
nected attempts  at  independent  thinking  on 
the  part  of  Peter  R  iraus  (1515-1572)  in  the 
science  of  logic  ;  of  Telesius  and  Campanu- 
la, in  physics ;  and  of  Patritiu-*,  and  Giordano 
Bruno  in  metaphysics — all  which,  however, 
failed  to  produce  any  permanent  results. 

A  fourth  cause  was  the  rise  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo 
restored  to  nature  the  honor  of  which  scho- 
lasticism had  robbed  her,  gave  a  new  aspect 
to  the  world  of  thought,  and  shook  men's 
faith  in  the  authority  of  the  church.     The 
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investigation  of  nature's  laws,  shamefully  but 
vainly  opposed  by  the  hierarchy  and  papal 
orthodoxy,  came  to  be  viewed  as  an  essential 
object  of  philosophy. 

Thus,  even  before  the  time  of  Bacon,  the 
justice  of  the  tyrannic  sway  which  scholasti- 
cism had  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men 
had  been  called  in  question,  and  in  opposition 
to  servile  obedience  to  external  authority,  a 
revolutionary  spirit  had  raised  its  head  ;  nor 
bad  the  fortresses  of  that  dominion  remained 
free  from  direct  and  repeated  attack.  But 
the  fundamental  reason  of  the  injustice  of 
that  rule  had  not  been  clearly  pointed  out: 
the  revolution  needed  the  guidance  of  some 
master-mind,  who  should  plan  and  effect  an 
assault  upon  the  citadel  itself,  and  who 
should  sketch  the  outline  of  a  future  govern- 
ment which  merited  the  lofty  name  of  sci- 
ence. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Moiell,  "Two  such 
minds  arose,  both  of  gigantic  powers  and 
almost  inexhaustible  resources.  Each  of 
them  applied  his  whole  strength  to  aid  the 
work  of  reformation ;  and  their  combined  in- 
fluence succeeded  in  turning  the  stream  of 
all  scientific  investigation  into  the  two  main 
directions,  which  it  has  been  pursuing  more 
or  less  ever  since.  The  first  of  these  was 
Lord  Bicon ;  the  next  in  the  order,  buth  of 
time  and  influence,  was  Descartes."  We 
postpone  the  comparison  of  their  merits  and 
philosophical  methods. 

Francis  Bacon  was  born  at  York  House, 
in  the  8trand,  January  22,  1561.     He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who,  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  lord-keeper  of   the  great  sea],  and  in 
legal  abitny  and  political  wisdom  was  univer- 
sally ranked  second  only  to  the  greet t  Bur- 
ifigh.      His   mother,  who   was   the   second 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was  well 
versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, and  also  eminent  for  her  piety.     He 
waa  delicate  in  health,  and  fond  of  sedentary 
pursuits.      His  activity  of   intellect,  which 
tt'trly  showed  itself  in  attempts  to  explain 
the  anomalies  of  legerdemain,  and  the  curi- 
ous ecj10  jn  a  vaujt  jQ  gt   James'   Fields, 

wa^  no  doubt  fostered  by  contact  with  the 
varied  minds  of  a  Cecil,  a  Jewel,  a  Sidney,  a 
^■»leigh,  and  a  Drake,  and  won  the  flattering 
Acknowledgement  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
inferred  upon  him  the  title  of  her  young 
^ord-keeper. 

At  ^e  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.     The  university  was  at 

that  time  the  scene  of  much  activity.     The 

>      *orks  of  the  great  reformers,  and  recent  in- 


vestigations in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
political  philosophy,  gave  birth  to  a  life  of 
disputation  and  contest.  Bacon,  however, 
did  not  avail  himself  of  those  advantages  of 
college  discipline,  which,  by  extending  his 
sphere  of  knowledge,  would  not  only  have 
benefited  his  mind  at  the  time,  but  have 
saved  him  from  faults  which  mark  his  subse- 
quent writings.  He  left  Cambridge  with  "a 
just  scorn  for  the  trifles  on  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle  had  wasted  their  powers, 
and  no  gieat  reverence  for  Aristotle  himself." 
As  he  declared  to  his  secretary,  Dr.  Rawley, 
he  fell  into  a  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  "not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the 
author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  high 
attributes,  but  for  the  unfi  uitfulness  of  the 
way  ;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  lordship 
used  to  say,  only  strong  (or  disputations  and 
contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  cf 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man." 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador.  This  visit 
had  doubtless  a  lasting  influence  on  his  char- 
acter. The  state  of  a  country  which  had 
but  recently  witnessed  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  abidingly  confirmed  his 
adherence  to  Piotestant  principles.  He 
travelled  through  several  French  provinces, 
and  subsequently  published  the  results  of  his 
acute  and  extensive  observations  in  a  work 
entitled  "  The  State  of  Europe." 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father,  Bacon  returned  hastily 
home.  His  father  having  died  intestate,  he 
found  himself  bereft  of  pecuniary  resources. 
Hence  he  was  compelled  to  seek  some  lucra- 
tive occupation.  After  having  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  government  post 
through  the  patronage  of  his  uncle,  Lord 
Burleigh  (who  wished  to  promote  his  own 
son,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Cecil),  he  en- 
rolled himself  as  a  student  at  GrayVinn. 
For  some  yeais  he  laboied  in  obscurity.  At 
length,  by  hi*  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  ot  law,  and  his  admirable  tal- 
ents and  address,  he  acquired  such  reputa- 
tion, that  the  queen  appointed  him  her 
"counsel  extraordinary"  (1590).  Cecil  also 
procured  for  him  the  reversion  of  the  regis- 
trarship  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  lucra- 
tive office  fell  in  after  some  years. 

In  1593  Bacon  took  his  seat  in  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  soon  be* 
came  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  debater. 
"  There  happened  in  my  time,"  says  Ben 
Jonson,  "  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of 
gravity   in    his    speaking.     His    language, 
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where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was 
nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever  spoke  more 
neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suf- 
fered less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech,  but  con- 
sisted of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could 
not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without 
loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and 
had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  de- 
votion. No  man  had  their  affections  more 
in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  who 
heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 
In  politics,  however,  he  made  a  perilous  at- 
tempt to  please  both  court  and  people.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  he  delivered  a  vehe- 
ment speech  against  the  crown,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  and  pun- 
ished by  the  Star  Chamber,  but  when  the 
queen  gave  forcible  expression  to  her  indig- 
nation, he  sought  forgiveness  by  promising 
never  to  repeat  the  offence. 

Still  failing  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
Burleigh,  Bacon  attached  himself  to  Essex, 
who,  impelled  by  a  generous  friendship,  en- 
deavored to  procure  for  him,  first  the  office 
of  attorney  general,  then  that  of  solicitor- 
general  ;  but  in  both  cases  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  opposition  of  the  Cecils.  To  miti- 
gate Bacon  s  disappointment,  Essex  gave  him 
an  estate,  worth  nearly  £2000,  at  Twicken- 
ham. 

In  1597  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
"Essayes,  Religious  Meditaibns,  Places  of 
Perswasion  and  Disswasion."  These  essays 
were  popular,  not  only  in  England,  but  also 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

It  is  with  deep  mortification  that  we  no- 
tice his  base  ingratitude  to  Essex.  When 
the  latter  was  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  queen,  Bacon,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  so  many  and  such  substantial  bene- 
fits, and  in  whom  he  had  so  fully  confided, 
not  only  abandoned  him,  but  even  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  prosecution, — nay,  even 
employed  his  learning  and  ingenuity  in  mag- 
nifying his  crimes ;  and  to  crown  the  wbole, 
after  the  execution  of  Essex,  he  wrote,  at  the 
queen's  request,  "  a  declaration  of  the  prac- 
tices and  treasons  attempted  and  committed 
by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex."  Thus,  "  this 
friend,  so  loved,  so  trusted,  bore  a  principal 
part  in  ruining  the  earl's  fortunes,  in  shedding 
his  blood,  and  in  blackening  his  memory." 

After  the  accession  of  James,  Bacon  rose 
rapidly  in  fortune  and  favor.  In  1603  he 
was  knighted:  in  1C04  he  was  appointed 
king's  counsel;  in  1607  solicitor-general; 
and  in  1613  attorney-general.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  Parliament,  and  especial- 


ly, both  by  his  speeches  and  hit  writings, 
sought  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of 
James'  favorite  measure — the  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not 
neglect  literature  and  philosophy.  In  1605 
he  published  his  "  Advancement  of*  Learn- 
ing," and  in  1609  his  "Wisdom  of  the  An- 
cients." He  was  also  gradually  elaborating 
his  •'  Novum  Organum."  It  is  mournful  to 
think  that  the  author  of  such  works  should 
have  lent  himself  to  tyranny.  He  was 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  against  Oliver 
St.  John,  who  was  summoned  before  the 
Star- Chamber  for  maintaining  that  the  king 
had  no  right  to  levy  benevolences ;  and  in  , 
the  case  of  Peacham,  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  treason,  he  not  only  tampered  with  4ke\ 
judges,  but  even  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
extort  a  confession  from  the  prisoner  by  tor- 
turing him  on  the  rack. 

Bacon's  next  patron  was  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  favorite  and  master  of 
James.  In  1616  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council ;  in  1617  he  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  an  appellation  which  he  soon 
after  changed  for  the  higher  title  of  chancel- 
lor, la  1621  he  attained  the  zenith  of  his 
glory.  He  had  just  published  his  *  Novum 
Organum,"  and  had  been  created  Baron 
Verulam,  and  then  Viscount  St.  Albans.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  in  his 
chancellorship  he  issued  abominable  patents ; 
and  not  only  allowed  Villiers  to  interfere  in 
his  judicial  decisions,  but  even  accepted  large 
bribes  from  persons  engaged  in  chancery-suit*. 

Retribution  was  at  hand.  After  six  years' 
recess,  parliament  again  met.  The  Commons 
discussed  public  grievances,  and  attacked  the 
unrighteous  patents  which  haor  shielded 
Buckingham  and  his  followers.  A  commit- 
tee whs  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  courts  of  justice.  Two  charges  of  bribery 
were  brought  against  Bacon ;  the  number 
soon  rose  to  twenty-three.  Bacon  drew  up 
a  confession,  which  was  handed  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  the 
deputation  of  peers,  appointed  to  inquire 
whether  the  confession  was  subscribed  by 
himself,  he  replied,  "  My  lords,  it  is  ray  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart.  1  beseech  your  lord- 
ships to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  The 
Lords  condemned  him  to  "  pay  a  fine  of 
£40,000,  to  be  imprisoned  in  tho  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  to  be  for  ever  in- 
capable of  holding  any  public  office*  place, 
or  employment,"  and  "  never"  to  "  sit*in  par- 
liament, nor  come  within  the  verge  of  the 
court."  The  sentence  was  immediately  mit- 
igated;    He   was -sent  to* the  Tower,  but  - 
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liberator u»  two  days.  The  fine  was  released 
by  the  crown.  By  the  year  1624  all  his 
punishment  was  remitted.  Government 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year. 

During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he 
commenced  a  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land/' a  "  History  of  England  under  the 
House  of  Tudor,"  a  u  Body  of  Natural  His- 
tory," and  a  "  Philosophical  Romance."  He 
also  published  his  "  De  Augment  is  Scien- 
tiarum" in  1623. 

"  The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy,91 says  Mr.  Macuulay,  "  was  destined 
to  be  its  martyr.     It  had  occurred  to  him 
that  snow  might  be  used  with  advantage  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  animal  substances 
'.   from- patrefy  in?.     On  a  very  cold  day,  early 
in  thl: spring  of  the  year  1626,  he  alighted 
from  ba  coach  near  Highgate  to  try  the  ex- 
periment.    He  went  into  a  cottage,  bought 
a  fowl,  and  with  his  own  hands  stuffed  it 
with  snow.     While  thus  engaged,  he  felt  a 
sudden  chill,  and  was  so  much  indisposed 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him   to  return  to 
Gray'a-inn.     After  an  illness  of  about  a  week, 
he  expired  on  the  morning  of  Easter-day, 
1626.   .-His  mind  appears  to  have  retained 
its  strength  and  liveliness  to  the  end.     He 
did  not  forget  the  fowl  which  had  caused  his 
death.     In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wrote, 
with    fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  not 
steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had 
succeeded  excellently  well.'9     His  will  con- 
tains the  strikingly  prophetic  passage—"  For 
my  name  and  memory  I  leave  it  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations, 
and  the  next  ages. 

His  writings  may  be  divided  into — 1. 
Scientific;  2.  Moral  and  Historical;  3. 
Epistolary  and  Miscellaneous.  His  great 
philosophical  works  are,  "  The  Advancement 
of  Learning"  (published  1605) ;  "  Instauratio 
Magna"  and  •'  Novum  Organum"  (published 
1620)  ;  and  "  De  Aug  mentis  Scientiarum" 
(published  1623).  Hallam  remarks,  "  I  find 
upon  comparison  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  this  treatise  (i.  e.,  the  De  Augmentis  Sci- 
entiarum") are  a  version,  with  slight  interpo- 
lation or  omission,  from  "The  Advancement 
of  Learning," the  remainder  being  new  matter. 
The  "  Instauratio  Magna"  is  divided  into 
six  part* : — 

1.  Partitiones  Scientiarum,  intended  to 
furnish  a  general  summary  of  knowledge 
already  gained,  and  indications  of  lacunas. 
This  6rst  part,  Bacon  tells  us,  is  wanting  in 
the  "  Instauratibi;"  he  has  substituted  for  it 
the  '*  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum." 


2.  The  second  part  was  to  contain  the  new 
logic,  or  inductive  method.  As  far  as  he 
completed  it,  it  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Novum  Organum,"  which  was  to  consist 
of  nine  parts ;  we  possess,  however,  only  the 
first. 

3.  The  third  part  was  to  form  an  entire 
natural  history,  under  which  were  to  be  in- 
cluded one  hundred  and  thirty  particular 
his  to  lies.  Of  course,  Bacon,  in  his  age,  could 
accomplish  but  little  of  so  vast  a  work. 

4.  The  fourth  part,  called  Scala  Intellec- 
ts, was  to  supply  "  types  and  models,  which 
place  before  our  eyes  the  entire  process  of 
the  mind  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  selecting 
various  and  remarkable  instances."  This 
part  is  wanting,  except  a  few  introductory 
pages. 

6.  The  fifth  part,  which  Bacon  calls  Pro- 
dromi,  sive  Anticipa  Hones  Philosophies  Se- 
cundes,  was  to  give  a  sample  of  that  new 
philosophy,  which  was  to  be  erected  on  the 
basis  of  his  natural  history,  and  by  means  of 
the  inductive  method.  The  Cogitata  et  Visa, 
Cogitation**  de  Natura  Rerum,  Filum  Laby- 
rinthi,  and  others,  form  fragments  of  this 
part 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  part,  philosophic, 
secunda,  was  to  present  a  complete  system 
of  philosophy,  attained  by  the  inductive 
method.  "To  perfect  this  last  part,"  he 
says,  "  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our 
hopes.  We  may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  des- 
picable beginnings ;  the  destinies  of  the  hu- 
man race  must  complete  it." 

"Such,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "was  the  tem- 
ple, of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before  him 
the  stately  front  and  decorated  pediments,  in 
all  their  breadth  of  light  and  harmony  of 
proportion,  while  long  vistas  of  receding 
columns,  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendor, 
revealed  a  glory  that  it  was  not  permitted 
him  to  comprehend.  In  the  treatise 'De 
Augmentis  Scientiarum,'  and  in  the  *  Novum 
Organum,'  we  have  less,  no  doubt,  than  Lord 
Bacon,  under  different  conditions  of  life,  might 
have  achieved ;  he  might  have  been  more 
emphatically  the  high-piiest  of  Nature,  if  he 
had  not  been  the  chancellor  of  James  I.,  but 
no  man  could  have  611ed  up  the  vast  outline 
which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the  world, 
could  have  so  boldly  sketched." 

The  treatise  M  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum" 
is  divided  into  nine  books. 

The  first  is  designed  to  remove  prejudices 
ng  tinst  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  causes  of  error. 

In  the  second  book  knowledge  is  divide 
into— I.   History.     II.  Poetry.     III.  Phi 
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sophy ;  corresponding  to  memory,  imagina- 
tion, reason. 

I.  History  comprises,  1,  Natural  History, 

(1)  of  Regular  Phenomena;  (2)  of  Monstros- 
ities; (3)  of  the  Arts.  2.  Civil,  or  rather 
Human  History;  (1)  Civil  History  proper; 

(2)  Sacred  History  ;  (3)  Literary  History. 

II.  Poetry  is  divided  into — 1.  Narrative. 
2.  Dramatic.     3.  Parabolic. 

III.  Philosophy  or  Science.  There  must 
be  a  general  science,  comprising  a  body  of 
axioms  common  to  all  the  special  sciences. 
The  special  sciences  have  three  principal 
objects: — 1.  God.  2.  Nature  [3rd  Book]. 
Natural  Science  is  either  speculative  or  prac- 
tical. Speculative  natural  science  comprises 
physics,  which  deal  with  materia]  and  efficient 
causes,  and  metaphysics,  which  deal  with 
formal  and  final  causes.  Practical  natural 
science  includes  mechanics,  by  which  Bacon 
means  experimentation  in  general,  and  magic, 
or  experimentation  applied  to  the  production 
of  extraordinary  phenomena.  Mathematics 
are  purely  instrumental,  and  consist  of  pure 
mathematics  (geometry  and  algebra)  and 
mixed  mathematics. 

The  fourth  to  the  eighth  books  treat  of 
science  in  relation  to  its  third  object,  man. 
There  must  be  an  introductory  science  ex- 
plaining personality  and  the  communication 
between  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  science 
of  man  Bacon  then  divides  into  (1)  The  Sci- 
ence of  Human  Nature;  and  (2)  The  Science 
of  Civil  Society.  The  former  treats  [1]  of 
of  the  body  (medicine,  cosmical  science, 
gymnastics,  music,  and  painting) ;  [2]  of  the 
soul,  both  its  substance  and  its  faculties, 
which  are  either  logical  or  moral.  Logic  is 
either  inventive  or  traditive,  and  in  its  latter 
phase  comprises  grammar,*  rhetoric,  criti- 
cism and  pedagogy.  Ethics  are  either  specu- 
lative (showing  the  natural  history  of  charac- 
ter), or  practical  (treating  of  the  culture  of 
the  affections).  Under  the  head  of  the 
science  of  civil  society  Bacon  handles  only 
two  points — viz.,  the  methods  of  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  the  state,  and  the  princples 
of  universal  legislation.  He  says  society  is 
destined  to  secure  solamcn  contra  solitudinem, 
adjuvarnen  in  negotiiif,  and  adjuvamen  contra 
injurias. 

*  Bacon  formed  some  very  sagacious  anticipations 
about  universal  grammar.  "  Grammar,'' be  observes, 
"is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  literary,  the  other  philo- 
sophical. .  .  .  The  latter  directs  the  attention,  not 
to  the  analogies  which  words  bear  to  words,  but 
the  analogies  which  words  bear  to  things  ;"  or,  "  to 
language  considered  as  the  sensible  portraiture  or 
image  of  the  mental  process." 


"  The  ninth  and  last  book,  which  is  short, 
glances  only  at'  some  desiderata  in  theo- 
logical science,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  tt 
it  displays  a  more  liberal  and  catholic  spirit 
than  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  period 
signalized  by  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  pride." 

In  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  the  most  im- 

!>ortant  topic  is  what  Bacon  terms  the  Idola 
el6o)Xa);  i.  e.,  not  idols,  as  moat  writers  (e. 
g.,  Play  fair,  Brown,  Stewart,  Hoppus,)  have 
supposed ;  but,  as  Hallam  has  shown, 
"  images,  illusions,  fallacies,  or,  as  Lord  Ba* 
con  calls  them  in  the  'Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing,'  false  appearances.9'  These  Idola  are  of 
four  kinds. 

I.  Idola  tribus  (of  the  tribe) ;  illaskoi 
common  to  the  whole  tribe  or  race  of  man- 
kind— "  those  genera)  prejudices  which,  trite 
from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  itself.'* 
44  The  understanding  of  man/9  says  Bacon, 
"  is  like  a  mirror  whose  surface  is  not  true, 
and  so  mixing  in  its  own  im perfection  with 
the  nature  of  things,  distorts  and  perverts 
them."  The  sources  of  these  Idola  are — (1) 
Too  great  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  assume 
a  greater  uniformity  in  Nature  than  really 
exists.  (2)  A  tendency  in  the  human  under- 
standing  to  force  all  facts  into  harmony  with 
a  prepossessed  notion  or  principle.  (3)  A 
liability  of  the  mind  rather  to  be  impelled  by 
the  imagination  than  guided  by  the  under- 
standing. (4)  The  eagerness  of  the  mind  to 
push  its  investigations  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  (5)  The  influence  of  the  wilt  end  the 
affections  on  the  understanding.  "  The  light 
of  the  understanding,'*  says  Bacon,  "  is  not 
a  dry  or  pure  light,  but  it  receives  a  tinc- 
ture from  the  will  and  the  affections,  and 
forms  the  sciences  accordingly ;  for  men  are 
most  willing  to  believe  what  they  most  desire." 
(6)  The  dullness,  incompetency,  and  errors  of 
the  senses.  (7)  The  too  great  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  abstraction  and  generalization. 

II.  Idola  Specus  (of  the  cave  or  den); 
"  those  prejudices  which  stamp  upon  each 
mind  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  are 
identified  with  every  individual  man."  These 
include  the  particular  studies  which  a  person 
pursues,  the  difference  of  men's  capacities, 
attachment  to  times  (e.  g.,  antiquity),  and 
an  exclusive  predilection  for  the  minute  or 
the  vast  in  nature. 

III.  Idola  Fori  (of  the  marketplace); 
"  prejudices  arising  from  mere  words  and 
terms  in  our  common  intercourse  with  man- 
kind— i.  e„  from  the  imperfection  of  language. 
Words  deceive  us  when  they  are  names  of 
things  when  they  do  not  exist,  or  when  they 
are  confused  and  ill-defined. 
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IV.  Idola  Tneatri  (of  the  theatre) ;  illu- 
sions proceeding  from  the  fabulous  and 
visionary  representations  of  philosophical 
theories.  "We  call  them  idols  of  the  thea- 
tre," says  Bacon,  "  because  all  the  systems 
of  philosophy  that  have  been  hitherto  in- 
vented or  received  are  but  so  many  stage- 
plays,  which  have  exhibited  nothing  but 
fictitious  and  theatrical  words." 

The  next  topic  for  our  consideration  is 
Bacon**  method.     He  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  principle  as  his  first  and 
leading  aphorism  concerning  "  the  interpre- 
tation of  Nature,  and  man's  dominion  over  it : 
— "  Homo,  naturee  minister  et  interpres,  tan- 
tum  facto  et  inielligit,  quantum  de  naturae 
online,  re  vel  mente,  observa verit ;  nee  am- 
pMus  scit,  ant  potest.'      (Man,  the  servant 
and  'interpreter  of  Nature,  can  only  under- 
stand and  act  in  proportion  as  he  observes 
the  order  of  Nature;  more  he  can  neither 
know  nor  do.)     The  method  he  recommends 
for  the  interpretation  of  Nature  is  called  the 
inductive  method.     In  induction  we  assert, 
to  use  the  words  of  Whately,  "that  what 
belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  we 
have  examined,  belongs  (certainly,  or  proba- 
bly, as  the  case  may  be)  to  the  whole  class 
under  which  they  come."    The  first  step  in 
the  inductive  process  of  Bacon  is  to  collect  a 
natural   history.      We   must  carefully  and 
patiently  gather  a  variety  of  particular  facts 
and  instances  which  relate  to  the  subject  of 
inquiry  ;  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  those 
facts  which  spontaneously  present  themselves, 
but  must  institute  experiments  for  the  dis- 
covery of  fresh  ones.     Being  now  in  posses- 
sion of  a  body  of  facts,  obtained  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  we  must  classify  them 
into   tables,  and,  applying   the  method   of 
"exclusion,"   reject  those  which  are  irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  gather  the 
"vintage"  of  such  as  are  really  significant. 
These  selected  facts  must  then  be  examined 
as  to  their  relative  worth.     The  most  import- 
ant phenomena  are  called  by  him  "  preroga- 
tive instances,"  as  ho'ding  a  kind  of  preroga- 
tive dignity,  from  being  peculiarly  suggestive 
of  causation.     Fifteen  of  these  are  to  guide 
the  intellect,  five  to  aid  the  senses,  and  seven 
to  correct  the  practice.    Of  these  twenty  - 
seven  we  shall  adduce  only  the  most  import- 
ant.    (1)  Inslantice  solitaries:  "  examples  of 
the  same  quality  existing  in  two  bodies  other- 
wise different,  or  of  a  quality  differing  in  two 
bodies  otherwise   the   same.      In  the   first 
instance  the  bodies  differ  in  all  things  but 
one; — e.  g.,  crystals,  dewdrops,  which  ex- 
hibit color  in  some  situations,  have  nothing 


but  the  color  in  common  with  stones,  metals, 
&c,  whose  colors  are  permanent.  (These 
examples  guided  Newton  to  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  light.)  In  the  second 
instance  "  the  bodies  agree  in  all  things  but 
one ;"  here  Bacon  adduces  as  examples  the 
veins  of  black  and  white  in  marble,  and  the 
variety  of  colors  in  flowers,  where  the  sub- 
stances agree  in  almost  every  thing  except 
color. 

2.  Instantice  migrantes  exhibits  qualities 
passing  from  less  to  greater  or  greater  to 
less ;  e.  g.,  glass,  when  whole,  is  colorless  ; 
when  pulverized,  white. 

8.  InstanticB  oitermvee  are  instances  which 
show  some  quality  in  its  highest  degree; 
e.  g.,  the  barometer  exhibits  the  weight  of 
air,  when  the  impediment  arising  from  pres- 
sure in  all  directions  is  entirely  removed. 

4.  Instontia?  conformes — instances  that  are 
parallel  or  analogous, — are  facts  which  re- 
semble or  are  analogous  to  each  ether  in 
some  particulars,  while  very  different  in  all 
the  rest.  Bacon  mentions,  as  examples, 
optica]  instruments  and  the  eye,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ear  and  of  caverns  that  yield  an 
echo.  * 

6.  Instantice  comitaius,  atque  hostile*,  are 
instances  of  qualities  which  always  accom- 
pany each  other,  and  the  reverse.  Thus 
flame  and  heat  always  coexist,  transparency 
and  malleability  in  solids  aie  never  com- 
bined. 

6.  Instantice  cruets,  crucial  instances,  are 
so  called  from  the  sign -posts  at  cross  roads, 
because  they  determine  at  once  between  two 
or  more  possible  conclusions.  "These  in- 
stances," says  Bacon,  "ate  of  such  a  kind, 
that,  when  in  search  of  any  natnre  (cause), 
the  mind  comes  to  an  equilibrium,  or  is  sus- 
pended between  two  or  more  causes,  the 
facts  decide  the  question  by  rejecting  all  the 
causes  but  one."  Suppose  that  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  in  our  investigations,  two  or  more 
causes  seem  to  explain  a  given  phenomenon 
equally  well,  an  experiment  which  decides 
in  favor  of  one  of  them  is  an  ex  peri  men  turn 
crucis. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  his  discussion  con- 
cerning the  right  method  of  investigation,  has 
Bacon  rendered  greater  service  to  the  cause 
of  science  than  where  he  inculcates  the 
necessity  of  a  gradual  ascent  in  our  general- 
izations. "  There  are,"  he  says,  "  two  ways 
of  searching  after  and  discovering  truth  ;  the 
one  from  sense  and  particulars  nses  directly 
to  the  most  general  axioms,  and  resting 
upon  these  principles  and  their  unshaken 
truth,  finds  out  intermediate  axioms,  and  this 
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is  the  method  in  use ;  but  the  other  raises 
axioms  from  sense  and  particulars  by  a  con- 
tinued and  gradual  ascent,  till  at  last  it  arrives 
at  the  most  general  axioms,  which  is  the  true 
way,  but  hitherto  untried." 

Facts  having  been  collected,  examined, 
and  classified,  we  must  endeavor  to  discover 
the  form  of  a  given  object,  i.  e.,  its  ultimate 
essence ;  e.  g.,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  heat  ?  What  is  its  essence  ?  Thus 
Bacon  erroneously  supposes  that  the  human 
mind  can  discover  what  two  centuries  of 
profound  investigation  since  his  time  have  in 
no  one  instance  succeeded  in  revealing,  and 
what  in  all  probability  lies  entirely  beyond 
the  apprehension  of  human  faculties. 

Two  other  subjects  of  investigation  are 
the  latent  processus  (Intent  process)  and  the 
latent  schematisms  (latent  schematism).  By 
the  latent  process,  Bacon  seems  to  mean 
what  has  since  been  termed  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, according  to  which  quantities  which 
change  their  magnitude  or  position,  do  so  by 
passing  through  all  the  intermediate  magni- 
tudes or  positions,  till  the  ohange  is  com- 
pleted ;  e.  g.,  in  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  the 
series  of  events  between  the  application  of  the 
match  and  the  expulsion  of  the  ball  is  a  latent 
process,  which  can  now  be  pretty  accurately 
traced.  The  latent  schematism  of  bodies  is 
the  internal  structure  and  arrangement  of 
their  parts.  "A  proneness,"  remarks  Dr. 
Hoppus,  "  to  form  boundless  expectations  as 
to  what  human  power  might  effect,  and,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  practical  science,  to  look 
for  achievements  higher  than  we  can,  even 
in  its  more  advanced  age,  venture  to  hope 
for,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  elevated  and  daring  genius  of  this  great 
man." 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  and  dis- 
cussed— Did  Bacon  intend  and  deem  it  pos- 
sible that  his  inductive  method  should  be 
applied  to  metaphysics  and  moral  subjects  ? 
An  affirmative  answer  is  at  once  supplied  by 
his  own  express  declarations,  that  his  method 
is  applicable  to  logic,  ethics,  politics,  and 
metaphysics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but 
to  a  trifling  extent  that  he  applied  his  prin- 
ciples and  rules  to  moral  and  metaphysical 
subjects,  and  also  the  entire  structure  of  the 
"  Novum  Organum"  is  more  especially  suited 
to  physical  investigations.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  inductive  method  has 
peculiar  advantages  in  physical  inquiries.  For 
a  full  and  able  discussion  of  this  point  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Hallam's  "  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope," vol.  ii.  p.  415,  &c. 

In  his  disquisitions  on  ethical    subjects  I 


Bacon  displays  an  eminently  practical  spirit 
He  does  not  enter  into  lengthy  dbeussioos 
about  the  principle  and  the  object  of  moral 
approbation,  but  holds  it  to  be  the  main 
function  of  moral  science  to  discover  the  in- 
fluence which  customs,  habits,  modes  of  edu- 
cation, mental  pursuits,  <fec,  exert  upon 
human  character,  and  thus  to  lay  down  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  and  restoring  moral 
health.  On  these  topics,  as  Stewart  remarks, 
"  he  has  enlarged  more  ably  and  more  use- 
fully than  any  writer  since  Aristotle/9  Under 
this  head  we  may  mention  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works,  known  under  the  title  of 
"Essays."  These  essays  are  characterized 
by  an  amazing  pregnancy  and  originality  of 
thought ;  an  admirable  blending  of  ingenuity 
and  fancy  with  a  wisdom  which,  as  furnish- 
ing sage  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  life, 
"comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms;" 
a  rare  combination  of  solidity  and  brilliancy; 
a  style  which,  while  untainted  by  mere  ver- 
bal conceits,  is  incomparably  striking  and 
brilliant,  richly  colored  with  metaphors  and 
analogies.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  a 
sagacious  and  penetrating,  a  generous  and 
catholic  spirit.  In  illustration  of  these  re- 
marks, we  shall  quote  the  first  part  of  his 
essay  on  "  Studies." 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  private- 
ness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament  is  in  discourse ; 
and  for  ability  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  per- 
haps judge,  of  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the 
general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs,  come  but  from  those  that  are  learned! 
To  spencf  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ;  to 
to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation; 
to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rates  is  the 
humor  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience ;  for  natural  abilities 
are  like  natural  plants — they  need  pruning  by 
study ;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  direc- 
tions too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded 
in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies, 
simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them; 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  use :  but  that  is  a 
wisdom  without  them  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute* 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 
Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallow- 
ed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that 
is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts; 
others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some 
few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  at- 
tention. Some  books,  also,  may  be  read  by  de- 
puty, and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others :  but 
that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  argu- 
ments and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else,  dis- 
tilled books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters* 
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flashy  things,  Reading  maketh  a>  fall  man ;  con- 
ference ft  ready  man ;  and  writing  an  exact  man ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need 
have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he 
bad  need  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know 
that  be  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise; 
poets,  witty;  the  mathematics,  subtile;  natural 
philosophy,  deep  ;  moral,  grave;  logic  and  rheto- 
ric, able  to  contend. 

As  a  theologian,  Bacon  possessed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  was 
a  believer  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He 
also  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  theological  works,  but  abstained 
from  entering  into  any  of  those  speculative 
controversies  on  subtle  points  of  divinity, 
which  at  that  time  engaged  so  much  public 
attention  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  noble 

Srotest  against  atheism  : — "  I  had  rather 
elieve  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  While 
the  mind  of  man  looketh  at  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them, 
and  go  no  further;  but  when  it  behold  eth 
the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and 
Deity." 

The  chief  specimen  which  we  possess  of 
Bacon's  talents  as  a  historian  is  to  be  found 
in  his  "  History  of  Henry  VII.,"  concerning 
the  merits  of  which,  very  opposite  opinions 
have   been  expressed.      The  limits  of  the 
present  article  compel  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  adducing  the  judgments  of  Hallara  and 
Craik.    The  former  writer  remarks — "  It  is 
the  first  instance  in  our  language  of  the  ap- 
plication of  philosophy  to  reasoning  on  public 
events  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  and 
the   Italians.      Praise  upon   Henry   is   too 
largely  bestowed ;   but  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  Bacon  to  admire  too  much  a  crafty  and 
selfish  policy;    and  be   thought,   also,   no 
doubt,  tnat  so  near  an  ancestor  of  his  own 
sovereign  should  not  be  treated  with  severe 
impartiality.      .      .      .      "The   History  of 
Henry  VII.,W  admirable  as  many  passages 
are,  seems  to  be  written  rather  too  ambitious- 
ly, and  with  too  great  an  absence  of  simpli- 
city."    And  in  another  passage,  speaking  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  "  De 
Angmentis,"  the  "  Essays,"  and  also  of  "  The 
History  of  Henry  VII.,"  he  observes, — "  If 
we  compare  (these)     .     .     .     with  the  rhe- 
toric, ethics,   and   politics    of   Aristotle,  or 
with  the  historians  most  celebrated  for  their 
deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human 
character,  with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip 


de  Comines,  Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume,  we 
shall,  I  think,  find  that  one  man  may  almost 
be  compared  with  all  of  these  together." 
Craik's  opinion  of  the  History  is,  that  it  is 
"one  of  the  most  animated,  graphic,  and 
altogether  felicitous  historical  pieces  in  the 
language ;"  and  that  it  "  still  remains,  per- 
haps, unsurpassed  in  our  literature  in  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  historical  composition, 
in  luminous  and  lively  narrative,  in  expres- 
sive portraiture,  in  a  vein  of  profound  poli- 
tical sagacity,  above  all,  in  skill  and  power  of 
writing. 

We  shall  now  inquire  how  far  the  Ba- 
conian Induction  had  been  anticipated  by 
previous  philosophers,  and  how  far  it  was 
original.  The  author  of  an  article  in  the 
"  Asiatic  Researches"  (vol.  viii.  pp.  89, 
90,  Lond.  edit.)  asserts :— I.  "That  the 
mode  of  reasoning  by  induction,  illustrated 
and  improved  by  the  great  Lord  Verulam, 
in  his  "  Novum  Organ  urn,"  and  generally 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  science  in  later  times,  was  perfectly 
known  to  Aristotle,  and  was  distinctly  de- 
lineated by  him,  as  a  method  of  investiga- 
tion that  leads  to  certainty  or  truth ;  and 
II.  That  Aristotle  was  likewise  perfectly  ac- 
quainted, not  merely  with  the  form  of  induc- 
tion, but  with  the  proper  materials  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  it  on — facts  and  ex- 
periments. We  are,  therefore,  led  to  con- 
clude that  all  the  blame  of  confining  the 
human  mind  for  so  long  a  time  in  chains  by 
the  force  of  syllogism,  cannot  be  fairly  im- 
puted to  Arfstotle;  nor  all  the  merit  of 
enlarging  it,  and  setting  it  free,  ascribed  to 
Lord  Verulam."  (lb.  pp.  89,  90.)  After 
careful  investigation  of  this  point,  we  come 
to  the  following  conclusion: — It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Aristotle  clearly  distinguished 
induction  as  an  inference  from  the  particular 
to  the  universal,  from  deduction  as  an  infer- 
ence from  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
But  he  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility 
of  a  valid  process  of  arriving  at  a  universal 
truth,  except  by  an  examination  of  all  the 
particulars  (k%andvT&v  dT6[u»)v,—enumera- 
tionem  per  eimplicem.)  Bacon,  on  the  other 
hand,  aimed  at  discovering  how,  by  a  careful 
eiamination  of  the  relative  values  of  a  limit- 
ed number  of  particulars,  we  may,  with  cer- 
tainty, attain  to  a  universal  truth.  Moreover, 
Aristotle  gave  but  a  very  meager  analysis  of 
induction,  and  did  not  perceive  how  the  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  nature  justifies  us  in 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  examining 
all  the  particulars.  Bacon,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavored  to  show  how  far  the  assumption 
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of  that  uniformity  may  take  the  place  of  a 
complete  investigation  of  individual  pheno- 
mena. 

We  shall  now  take  up  a  point  which  we 
postponed  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  article — 
viz,  the  relation  of  Bacon  to  Descartes. 
"Descartes,"  says  Cousin,  "  has  established  in 
France  precisely  the  same  method  which 
England  has  been  eager  to  attribute  exclu- 
sively to  Bacon."  Now,  we  readily  admit 
that  Descartes,  as  well  as  Bacon,  adopted 
analysis  as  the  main  instrument  in  philoso- 
phical investigation ;  the  former  applied  it  to 
thought,  the  latter  to  nature.  What,  how- 
ever, were  their  views  concerning  the  relative 
position  of  induction  and  deduction  ?  Here 
a  fundamental  difference  presents  itself.  Ba- 
con, it  is  true,  admits  the  necessity  of  a  pro 
visional  "anticipation"  of  nature  as  a  guide 
in  observation  and  experiment ;  and  Descartes 
maintains  the  value  of  experiments  in  verify- 
ing the  truths  of  deduction.  But  Bacon 
assigns  to  induction,  Descartes  to  deduction, 
the  first  place  as  to  order  and  importance. 

Macaulay  has  asserted  that  the  merit  of 
Bacon's  scientific  labors  consists,  not  in  his 
rules  for  the  inductive  process,  but  in  his 
supplying  motives  for  the  careful  perform- 
ance of  that  process.  We  venture  to  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  motives  had  al- 
ready been  furnished,  nay,  that  the  entire 
age  was  under  the  potent  influence  of  these 
motives,  but  that  no  one  before  Bacon  dis- 
covered those  rules  which  should  direct  the 
awakened  mental  energy  into  a  well- planned 
channel.  Again,  Macaulay  has  affirmed  that 
the  only  part  of  the  inductive  process  which 
admits  of  rules,  has  been  and  is  performed 
perfectly  well  by  all  mankind  without  such 
rules ;  and  that,  therefore,  Bacon's  rules  are 
superfluous  and  useless.  Here,  however, 
this  distinguished  writer  plainly  confounds 
induction,  as  a  simple,  every-day  inference, 
with  the  inductive  method  —  a  lengthy  and 
complex  train  of  reasoning ;  these  two  Bacon 
repeatedly  distinguishes.  And  further,  how- 
ever little  a  mind  that  has  studied  Bacon's 
rules  may  act  in  conscious  and  designed 
accordance  with  them,  yet  it  will  carry  with 
it  into  all  its  researches  the  beneflt  of  that 
general  educational  influence,  which  patient 
reflection  on  those  rules  infallibly  exerts. 
Moreover,  as  Dr.  Whewell  observes,  "The 
truly  remarkable  circumstance  is  to  find  this 
(i.  e.,  Bacon's)  recommendation  of  a  contin- 
uous advance  from  observation  by  limited 
steps,  through  successive  gradations  of  gene- 
rality, given  at  a  time  when  speculative  men 
in  general  had  only  just  begun  to  perceive 


that  they  must  begin  their  course  from  ex- 
perience in  tome  way  or  other. 

Valid  objections  to  Bacon's  philosophical 
merits  may,  we  admit,  be  founded  upon  his 
ignorance  of  mathematics,  and  his  inadequate 
estimate  of  their  utility;  his  lack  of  that 
44  practical  wisdom  which  results  from  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  processes  of 
philosophical  research  ;"  and  his  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  value  of  his  "new  organ," 
which,  as  he  supposed,  would  bring  all  minds 
to  nearly  the  same  level,  and  supersede  the 
advantages  of  natural  genius. 

The  early  fame  of  Bacon's  writings  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1623,  the 
University  of  Oxford  addressed  him  as  "a 
mighty  Hercules/'  as  having  advanced  the 
pillars  of  science :  at  Cambridge,  his  philoso- 
phy soon  made  great  progress ;  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  filled  England  with 
his  fame  ;  the  writings  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  and 
Locke,  exhibited  the  deep  impress  of  the 
Baconian  method ;  the  genius  of  Newton 
found  the  ground  cleared,  and  the  plan 
sketched  for  the  exercise  of  its  mighty  ener- 
gies ;  and  within  half  a  century  the  reviver  of 
true  philosophy  won  high  applause  through- 
out France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

We  conclude  with  a  general  estimate  of 
Bacon's  mental  and  moral  character.  We 
have  already  spoken  to  some  extent  of  his 
mental  abilities.  We  add  the  following 
supplementary  remarks:  His  intellect  was 
marked  rather  by  a  wide-ranging  view  of  the 
nature  of  science  in  general  than  by  a  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of  any  parti- 
cular science.  Though  he  was  neither  a 
mathematician,  nor  an  astronomer,  nor  a  che- 
mist, nor  a  physiologist,  yet  he  had  a  tho- 
rough insight  into  those  essential  attributes 
which  constitute  each  of  these  a  science,  and 
the  relative  positions  which  each  ought  to 
occupy  m  the  special  applications  of  the 
general  principles  of  scientific  inquiry.  Whilst 
he  made  no  discoveries  himself,  he  taught 
the  true  method  by  which  discoveries  are  made. 
In  all  his  investigations,  he  was  eminently 
practical,  carefully  shunning  abstruse  specu- 
lations and  methaphy^ical  subtleties.  We 
heartily  subscribe  to  Hallam's  judgment,  — 
"No  books  prior  to  those  of  Lord  Bacon 
carried  mankind  so  far  on  the  road  to  truth ; 
none  have  obtained  so  thorough  a  triumph 
over  arrogant  usurpation  without  seeking  to 
substitute  another ;  and  he  may  be  compared 
to  those  liberators  of  nations  who  have  given 
them  laws  by  which  they  might  govern 
themselves,  and  retained  no  homage  but 
their  gratitude. 
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Bacon's  moral  character,  with  its  dark 
shades  and  lamentable  defects,  has  been 
faithfully  and  graphically  depicted  by  the 
masterly  pen  of  Macaulay: —  ''The  moral 
qualities  of  Bason  were  not  of  a  high  order. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  He 
was  not  inhuman  or  tyrannical.  He  bore 
with  meekness  his  high  civil  honors,  and  the 
far  higher  honors  gained  by  his  intellect.  He 
was  Tery  seldom,  if  ever,  provoked  into  treat- 
ing any  person  with  malignity  and  insolence. 
No  man  more  readily  held  up  the  left  cheek 
to  those  who  had  smitten  the  right.  No  man 
was  more  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which 
tarneth  away  wrath.  He  was  never  accused 
of  intemperance  in  his  pleasures.  His  even 
temper,  his  flowing  courtesy,  the  general  re- 
spectability of  his  demeanor,  made  a  favor- 
able impression  on  those  who  saw  him  in 
situations  which  do  not  severely  try  the  prin- 
ciples. His  faults  were  —  we  write  it  with 
pain — coldness  of  heart  and  meanness  of 
spirit.  He  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of 
feeling  strong  affection,  of  facing  great  dan- 
gers, of  making  great  sacrifices.    His  desires 


|  were  set  on  things  below.  Had  his  civil 
ends  continued  to  be  moderate  ...  we 
should  not  then  be  compelled  to  regard  his 
character  with  mingled  contempt  and  admi- 
ration— with  mingled  aversion  and  gratitude. 
We  should  not  then  regret  that  there  should 
be  so  many  proofs  of  the  narrowness  and  sel- 
fishness of  a  heart,  the  benevolence  of  which 
was  yet  large  enough  to  take  in  all  races  and 
all  ages.  We  should  not  then  have  to  blush 
for  the  disingenuous ness  of  the  most  devoted 
worshipper  of  speculative  truth — for  the  ser- 
vility of  the  boldest  champion  of  intellectual 
freedom." 

Let  the  life  of  ^acon  engrave  upon  the 
reader's  heart  the  warning  of  sacred  writ — 
"  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  hit 
might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  bis 
riches ;  but  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in 
this,  that  he  underotandeth  and  knoweth  me, 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise  loving- 
kindness,  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth ;  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the 
Lord." 


From    the    Quarterly    Review. 
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There  is  abundance  of  literary  evidence 
to  show  that  in  by-gone  times  the  history 
and  office  of  the  bell  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  learned.    Mr.  Ellacombe  enumerates 
nearly  forty  distinct  treatises  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, ranging' from  1495  to  the  present  cen- 
tury.    Of  these  the  best  known  is  the  work 
of  Magius,  "  De  Tintinnabulis."    The  author, 
an  Italian,  was  a  civil  judge  in  the  Venetian 
service  of  Candia,  when  besieged  in  1571  by 
the   Turks.      He  was   taken   prisoner,   and 
amused  his  captivity  by  writing  the  treatise 
which  has  preserved  his  name.     His  occupa- 
tion could  gain  him  no  favor  in  a  land  where 
the  bell  was  considered  the  symbol  of  6inful 
infidelity,  and  he  was  finally  beheaded  by 
order  of  a  pasha.     The  productions  of  our 
native  pens  are  mostly  confined  to  the  art  of 

*  1.  The  Bell:  Us  Origin,  History,  and  uses.  By 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty.    London.  1848. 

2.  Paper  on  Bells  with  Illustrations.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  in  Report  of  Bristol  Arohi- 
teetnra1  Society,  I860. 


ringing,  which  is  peculiarly  an  English  ac- 
complishment. In  other  countries  there  is 
no  attempt  at  a  musical  peal,  and  the  only 
object  is  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  noise 
by  a  chance,  irregular  clanging.  Such  was 
formerly  among  ourselves  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  educated  classes  on  the  subject,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Dr.  Tresham 
thought  there  was  no  surer  method  of  entic- 
ing the  students  at  Oxford  to  mass  than  by 
promising  to  make  the  University  peal  the 
finest  in  England.  The  revived  interest  in 
all  ecclesiastical  studies  has  extended  itself  to 
bells ;  and  the  instructive  work  of  Mr.  Gatty 
and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Ellacombe  are  wor- 
thy fruits  of  this  newly  awakened  spirit. 

We  are  accustomed,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Gatty,  "  to  hear  the  bell  speak  for 
itself."  From  youth  to  age  the  sound  is  sent 
forth  through  crowded  streets,  or  floats  with 
sweetest  melody  above  the  quiet  fields.  It 
gives  a  tongue  to  time,  which  would  other- 
wise pass  over  our  heads  as  silently  as  the 
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clouds,  Had  leads  a  warning  to  its  perpetual 
flight.  It  in  the  voice  of  rejoicing  at  festivals, 
at  christenings,  at  marriages,  and  of  mourn- 
ing at  the  departure  of  the  aoul.  From  every 
church  tower  it  summons  the  faithful  of  dis- 
tant valley •  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and  when 
life  is  ended  they  sleep  within  the  bell's  deep 
sound.  Its  tone,  therefore  comes  to  be  fraught 
with  memorial  associations,  and  we  know 
what  a  throng  of  mental  images  of  the  put 
can  be  aroused  by  the  music  of  a  peal  of 
bells : 

"O,  what  h  preacher  Is  the  time-worn  lower, 

Reading  great  sermons  with  its  iron  tongue !" 

The  bell  has  had  a  continuous  eiistenoe 
amongst  civilized  people  from  a  very  early 
time.  For  nearly  fourteen  centuries  it  baa 
been  employed  by  the  church,  and  it  was 
known  to  ancient  nations  for  perhaps  as  many 
centuries  before  our  era.  Consecrated  to 
Christian  purposes,  its  sound  has  travelled 
with  the  light  that  has  lighted  the  Gentiles ; 
and,  now  that  the  gospel  has  penetrated  (o 
the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  minute  of  lime  in  which  the 
melody  of  bells  is  not  somewhere  rising  to- 
wards Heaven,  as — 


"  Earth  with  her  thousand  v 


l  God." 


For  ages  before  the  bell  from  its  airy 
height  in  the  old  church  tower  announced  its 
cognizance  of  human  events,  diminutive  bells 
were  in  common  use.  An  eastern  patriarch 
in  the  twelfth  century,  quotes  a  writer  who 
gravely  avers  that  Tubal-Cain,  the  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,  formed  the  sounding  metal 
into  a  rude  kind  of  bell,  and  that  Noah  em- 
ployed it  to  summon  his  ship  carpenters  to 
their  work.  Less  theoretical  historians  may 
be  well  contented  to  begin  with  the  golden 
bells  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  as 
attached  to  the  vestment  of  the  bigh  priest 
in  the  Sanctuary,  to  the  same  way  that  they 
were  appended  to  the  royal  costume  amongst 
the  ancient  Persians ;  or  with  those  small 
bronze  bells,  apparently  intended  for  horse 
and  chariot  furniture,  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber were  found  by  Mr,  Layard  in  a  chamber 
of  the  palace  of  Nimroud.  On  being  analysed, 
the  curious  fact  was  discovered  that  thoy  con- 
tain one  part  of  tin  to  ten  parts  of  copper ; 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Layard  remarks,  the  tin  was 
obtained,  as  probably  was  the  case,  from 
Plwiiii-ia,  it  may  actually  have  been  exported 
neaily  three  thousand  years  ago  from  the 
British  isles. 

Amongst  tne  Greeks  hand-bells  were  em- 


ployed  in  camps  and  garrisons,  were  hung  on 
triumphal  cars,  sounded  in  the  fish-market  of 
Athens,  summoned  guests  to  feasts,  preceded 
funeral  processions,  and  were  sometimes  used 
in  religious)  rites  in  she  temples.  Another 
purpose  to  which  they  were  put  was  to  hang 
them  about  the  necks  of  malefactors  on  their 
way  to  execution,  "lest,"  says  Zooaras,  "in- 
nocent persons  should  be  denied  by  touching 
them."  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  to  draw 
the  gaze  of  the  people  upon  the  criminal, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  punishment.  From 
this  Greek  custom  was  derived  (we  are  told) 
the  Roman  one  of  filings  bell  and  a  scourge 
to  the  emperor's  chariot,  that  in  the  height 
of  his  power  he  might  be  admonished  against 
pride,  and  be  mindful  of  human  misery. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  all  the  less 
doubtful  applications  of  bells  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  hour  of  bathing  and  of  business 
at  public  places  was  announced  by  it,  and 
with  the  imperfect  means  possessed  by  the 
ancients  of  measuring  time,  it  must  have  been 


use  to  assemble  their  families,  "  just,"  says 
Magma,  writing  about  1 570,  "  as  the  house- 
hold of  nobles  and  cardinals  at  Rome  are 
summoned  to  dinner  and  supper  by  a  bell 
hung  in  the  highest  part  of  the  building,  so 
that  it  may  not  only  be  heard  by  the  inmates, 
but  by  those  who  are  without.  Something 
larger  than  the  hand-bell  would  appear  to 
have  been  common  about  the  same  period  in 
English  mansions,  to  judge  from  the  express- 
ion in  Macbeth — 

"  Go  bid  ihy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 

She  ftrike  upon  the  bell." 
But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  horn  still 
hung  outside  the  gate,  and  did  much  of  the 
duty  which  afterwards  devolved  upon  bells. 
In  the  court  at  PenBhurst  there  is  a  bell  of 
considerable  size,  suspended  from  a  wooden 
frame,  with  the  inscription,  "Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  at  Penshurst,  1649."  The  hom 
had  by  this  time  been  quite  superseded.  The 
disuse  of  the  hand-bell  waa  one  of  the  many 
visible  signs  of  the  downfall  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratic system — an  indication  that  the  troop 
of  servants  had  ceased  to  be  "  in  waiting." 
Few  persons  are  aware  how  modern  is  the 
present  practice  of  domestic  bell-hanging; 
for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered  in  the 
old  mansions  of  our  nobility,  even  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Builder  states  that  when  he  waa  taken 
over  Belton  Hall  by  Lord  Brownlow,  about 
forty  years  ago,  his  lordship  pointed  out  two 
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large  bells,  one  suspended  over  the  landing  | 
on  the  stairs  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall, 
and  the  other  at  the  south  end,  remarking 
that  thev  were  the  only  means  his  predeces- 
sors had  of  commanding  the  services  of  the 
domestics ;  "  be*  as  it  it  getting  into  fashion," 
he  added,  "  to  have  bells  hung  from  the 
rooms  in  houses,  I  must  have  them  also." 
The  late  duke  was  the  first  Northumberland 
who  allowed  the  walls  of  Alnwick  to  be 
pjerced.  Each  room  had  its  lackey  instead 
of  its  bell.  The  palatial  mansion  of  Hoik  ham, 
which  was  commenced  in  1734  and  com- 
pleted in  1780,  had  no  such  conveniences 
till  the  present  Earl  provided  them  a  few  years 
ago.  So  many  centuries  did  it  take  to  conduct 
mankind  to  the  simple  invention  of  rin&rinir  a 
bell  in  a  horizontal  direction  by  means  of  a 
crank  and  a  piece  of  wire. 

The  material  of  the  bells  so  long  known  to 
heathen  antiquity  was  generally  bronze,  some- 
times silver,  and  not  uncommonly  gold.  Their 
first  construction  in  the  expanded  form  with 
whidii  we  are  familiar  now  is  due  to  Christians. 
When  the  true  God  was  worshipped  in  lonely 
eaverns,  amid  the  haunts  of  the  wolf,  or  un- 
der the  ban  of  heathens  more  cruel  than  the 
beasts,  no  sounds  proclaimed  their  where- 
abouts to  their  foes ;  but  from  the  time  when 
praise  and  incense  rose  in  stately  temples, 
enriched  with  all  the  accessories  that  devo- 
tion could  contrive,  the  bell  assumed  its  part 
in  the  solemnities  of  religion.  Some  authors 
have  ascribed  its  introduction  (a.  d.  400)  to 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  the 
contemporary  of  St.  Jerome  ;  but  the  silence 
of  the  bishop  with  regard  to  either  tower  or 
bells,  in  an  epistle  in  which  he  minutely  de- 
scribes his  church,  is,  as  Mr.  Gatty  remarks, 
a  strong  argument  against  the  claim,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  subject  in 
any  contemporary  or  immediately  subsequent 
writer.  It  was  not  till  after  a.d.  500,  accord- 
ing to  Hospinianus,  that  bells,  which  he  calls 
campance,  came  into  ecclesiastical  use.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  received  their  designa- 
tion from  the  place  where  they  were  origin- 
ally made.  *•  Because,"  says  Magius,  "  the 
founders  practised  this  most  useful  work  in 
Campania,  the  large  bells  were  called  cam 
pance  ;"*  and  hence  the  term  campanile  was 
given  to.  the  towers  in  which  they  were  hung. 
A  species  of  diminutive  bells  were  in  like 
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•  A  Roman  antfeman  of  the  present  day,  well 
known  at  an  Wrurian  collector,  claims  the  title  of 
Xarcheae  Campana  in  right  of  an  ancestor  set  up 
•gainst  Bishop  Paulinos  as  inventor  of  bells,  and  the 
title  has,  we  believe,  been  sanctioned  either  by  Pins 
IX.  or  the  King  of  Naples,  or  both. 


manner  called  nolce,  from  Nola,  the  city,  and 
these  were  sometimes  attached  to  a  frame 
and  rung  during  service. 

The  wandering  ecclesiastics  would  natur- 
ally bring  over  specimens  of  the  nolce  from 
abroad  shortly  after  their  primitive  applica- 
tion in  Italy  to  sacred  purposes,  and  the  port- 
able altar  bells  seem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  first  which  were  known  in  England.  But 
the  ponderous,  far-sounding  bell  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. It  was  among  the  enrichments  for  his 
eborch  which  Benedick,Abbot  of  We  re  mouth 
and  Jarrow,  brought  from  Italy  in  the  reign 
of  king  Egfrid ;  and  about  the  same  period 
(a.d.  680)  the  nuns  of  St.  Hilda's  sisterhood, 
as  Bede  relates,  were  summoned  by  it  to 
prayers.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  several 
antiquaries  that  the  tower  of  the  church  was 
suggested  by  the  bell,  that  being  lifted  up 
aloft  it  might  throw  its  solemn  tones  to  a 
greater  distance. 

For  m-iny  centuries  the  bell  foundries  ap- 
pear to  have  been  set  up  in  the  religious 
nouses  of  Euiope,  and  the  abbots,  priors, 
and  frequently  the  bishops,  were  the  master- 
manufacturers.  As  long  as  the  casting  took 
place  in  the  monasteries  a  religious  charac- 
ter was  given  to  the  process.  The  brethren 
stood  ranged  round  the  furnaces;  the  160th 
Psalm  was  chanted,  and  the  Almighty  was 
invoked  to  overshadow  the  molten  metal  with 
his  power,  and  bless  the  work  for  the  honor 
of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  to  be  dedicated.* 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  monastic  bell- 
founding,  occurs  in  a  life  of  Charlemagne, 
quoted  by  Magius,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  a  monk,  who  greatly 
excelled  in  the  art,  produced  a  specimen  of  his 
craft,  the  tone  of  which  was  much  admired 
by  the  emperor.  "  My  lord  emperor,"  said 
the  monk  upon  this,  "  command  a  great  quan- 
tity of  copper  to  be  brought  to  me,  which  I 
will  purify  by  Ore,  and  let  me  have  silver  in- 
stead of  tin,  about  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
I  will  cast  for  you  such  a  bell  that  the  other 
in  comparison  with  it  shall  be  mute."  Ma- 
gius lamented  that  princes  were  more  ava- 
ricious than  formerly,  and  would  no  longer 
bestow  the  necessary  coin  to  impart  a  silvery 
sound  to  the  bells.  But  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Gatty,  who  appears  to  have  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  some  cunning  artificers  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  wide-spread  notion  of 


•  The  grand  Ode  of  Schiller  on  the  "  Casting  of 
the  Bell'Ms  now  so  familiar  to  all  the  world,  that 
we  need  do  no  more  than  recommend  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  German  to  read  it  in  the  translation 
ofSir&B.  Lytton. 
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the  advantage  of  this  ingredient  is  a  com- 
plete mistake.     "  Persons/'  says  he, "  talk  as 
familiarly   of  sweetening   the   tone   of  bell- 
metal  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  silver, 
as  they  would  speak  of  sweetening  a  cup  of 
tea  or  a  glass  of  negus  with  a  lump  of  sugar. 
This  is  a  dream.  Silver,  if  introduced  in  any 
large  quantity,  would  injure  the  sound,  being 
in  its  nature  more  like  lead  as  compared  with 
copper,  and  therefore  incapable  of  producing 
the  hard,  brittle,  dense,  and  vibratory  amal- 
gam called  bell-metal.     There  are,  no  ques- 
tion, various  little  ingredients  which  the  skilful 
founder  employs  to  improve  his  composition ; 
but  these  are  the  secrets  of  the  craft,  and  pe- 
culiar to  every  separate   foundry."     Nor  is 
there  any  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  our 
ancestors  employed  it  any  more  than  our- 
selves, except  that  it  was  a  custom  to  cast  a 
few  tributary  'coius  into  the  furnace.     The 
composition  of  the  amalgam  in  England  six 
hundred  years  ago  is  known  to  us  from  the 
materials  delivered  in  the  36th  year  of  Henry 
III.  for  the  purpose  of  miking  three  bells  for 
the  church  in  Dover  Castle,  when  all    that 
was  furnished  was  an  old  bell,  1050  pounds 
of  copper,  and  500  pounds  of  tin.     The  mix- 
ture was  therefore  made  up  of  rather  more 
than  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin ;  the 
modern  recipe  only  differs  from  the  ancient 
in   allowing  three   parts   of  copper.      The 
vaui  ted  superiority  of  a  few  of  the  older 
bells  over  those  of  recent   times  has   been 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  tht*  course  of  centuries ;  others 
have  suggested  that  it  wa*  due  to  melting 
the  metal  by  a  fire  of  wood,  which  is  known 
to  improve  the  quality  of  iron,  instead  of  by 
the  rapid  process  of  a  blast  furnace.     But 
there  is  another  cause  which    has   had   its 
share  in  the  effect.     "  If  the  quantity  of  me- 
tal," says  Mr.  Gatty,  "  be  not  in  du^  propor- 
tion to  the  calibre  of  the  brll,  the  power  of  its 
tone  will  be  lost ;  and  only  a  panny,  harsh, 
iroi-like  sound  can  be  produced  from  it.  For 
instance,  if  you  try  to  get  the  note  E  out  of 
a  quantity  of  metal  which  is  only  adapted  to 
sustain  F  well,  the  F  in  that  case  would  be 
preferable  to  the  E  intended."     Now  in  old 
bells  a  far  larger  mass  of  metal  was  allowed 
to  a  given  note  than  is  the  case  with  us,  for 
modern  skill  is  necessarily  directed  as  much 
to  economy  as  to  excellence  of  manufacture. 
The  tenor  bell  of  Rochester  Cathedral  weighs 
28  cwt.,  but  its  note  F  would  be  reached  at 
present  with  half  the  metal  at  an  equivalent 
sacrifice  of  dignity  of  tone.     In  science  and 
dexterity  the  living  artificers  surpass  those  of 
by-gone  times.  By  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
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teenth  century  a  distinct  clasa  of  workmen 
followed  the  trade,  and  the  bell  of  Crokesden 
Abbey,  in  Staffordshire,  having  been  frac- 
tured in  1313,  Master  Henry  Michel  of  Lich- 
field was  engaged  with  his  assistants  in  re- 
casting it  from  the  Octave  of  the  Trinity  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  vnv 
gin.  Notwithstanding  the  time  bestowed 
upon  the  process  it  turned  out  a  failare,  and 
being  recommenced  anew.it  took  two  months 
more  to  bring  the  work  Co  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. A  modern  bell  founder  would  hsvfc 
much  to  teach  Mister  Henry  Jtfichel  in  the 
technicalities  of  the  trade. 

However  admirable  may  be  the  material 
employed,  the  excellence  of  the  bell  still  de- 
pends upon  its  shape,  and  the  proportion 
observed  in  its  different  pirts.  Slight  defects 
in  the  tone  are  remedied  after  the  casting. 
"  If  the  note  is  too  sharp,"  says  Mr.  Gatty, 
"  the  bell  is  turned  thinner :  if  too  flat,  its 
diameter  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  its  sub- 
stance by  the  edge  being  cut.  When  an  en- 
tire set  turn  out  to  be  in  harmony,  they  are 
called  '  a  maiden  peal/  This,  however,  is 
a  most  rare  occurrence  ;  many  sets  of  belb 
have  the  credit  of  being  '  maiden9  without 
deserving  it,  and  a  great  many,  for  the  honor 
of  being  considered  such,  are  left  decidedly 
out  of  tune."  Whether  the  old  bell-founders 
practised  these  after-processes  for  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  tone,  or  whether  they  were 
obliged  to  abide  by  the  original  casting,  we 
are  not  informed. 

In  1463  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller 
sort  of  bells  had  attained  to  such  importance 
in  England,  that  on  the  complaint  of  the  arti- 
ficers to  the  king  in  parliament  that  they 
were  impoverished  by  the  importation  from 
abroid,  it  was  ordained  that  no  met  chant  or 
other  person  should  bring  any  sac  ring  bells 
into  the  country.  The  great  weight,  and  con- 
sequently expensive  carriage  of  the  larger 
kinds,  rendered  the  native  artists  compara- 
tively safe  from  foreign  competition  as  to 
them.  An  account  has  been  preserved  of 
the  cost  of  a  few  years  before  (a.d.  1457)  of 
one  of  these  bigger  productions.  The  mate- 
rial is  charged  100*.  8d.;  the  making  it, 
20s.  Id.;  for  the  conveyance  of  an  old 
broken  bell  to  Bristol,  5s. ;  and  the  bringing 
the  new  one  thence  to  Yeovil,  6$.  Sd.  Two 
days  and  a  half  were  spent  in  raising  the 
bell,  and  the  wages  of  three  carpenters  for 
this  period  came  to  2s.  One  of  the  church- 
wardens had  (yd.  for  his  expenses  in  superin- 
tendence, the  other  2d.  ;  and  a  total  sum  of 
28.  2\d.  went  in  refreshments. 
The  Bristol  founders  appear  to  have  been 
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celebrated  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Before 
the  year  16S4  Abraham  Rudall,  of  Glouces- 
ter, had  brought  the  art  to  great  perfec- 
tion.    His  descendants  in   succession  con- 
tinued   the  business,   and   down    to  Lady 
Day,  .1774,  the  family  had  cast  the  enor- 
mous number  of  3594  bells.      Several  of 
the  moat  famous  peals  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land were  ofthe  Rudall  mike,  besides  many 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  such 
as  those  of  All  Saints,' Fulham,  and  those  of 
St  Donstan's,  St  Bride's,  and  St.  Mania's 
in  the  Fields.    The  bells  of  the  University 
Church,  Cambridge   {circa  1730),  so  much 
admired   by  Handel,   were    from   the    Si. 
Neot's  foundry.     The  Messrs.  Mears,  who 
succeeded  to  Rudall  at  Gloucester,  and  who 
have  also  an  immense  establishment  in  Lon- 
don, are  stated  by  Mr.  Oatty  to  manufac- 
ture annually  several  hundred  bells,  and  to 
have  not  uncommonly  thirty  tons  of  molten 
metal  in  their  furnace.     The  vast  number  of 
new  churches  which  have  been  built  of  late 
years,  and  the  admirable  spirit  which  pre- 
vails for  restoring  old  ones  to  their  pristine 
completeness,  must  have  raised  the  trade  to 
a  pitch  of  prosperity  never  known  before. 
Many,  however,  of  the  modern  towers  are  of 
too  flimsy  a  construction  to  bear  the  jarring 
of  a  full  peal.     A  catastrophe  which   oc- 
curred at  Liverpool  in  1810,  when  the  spire 
of  St.  Nicholas  Church  fell  upon  the  roof  as 
the  people  were  assembling  for  the  service, 
and  killed  twenty- three  of  the  congregation, 
was  partly  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the 
bells. 

The  bell  having  been  cast,  the  next  step 
in  old  times  was  to  name  it ;  and  in  this  the 
ecclesiastics  followed  all  the  ceremonies  em- 
ployed in  the  christening  of  children,     it 
was   carried  to  the  font,  it  bad  godfathers 
Hnd  godmothers,  was  sprinkled  with  water, 
was    anointed    with  oil,   and    was    finally 
covered  with  the  white  garment,  or  chrisom, 
which  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  was  put 
upon  infants  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rite,  as 
an  emblem  of  innocence.    Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  the  ser- 
vice.    "  Costly  feasts  were  given,  and  even 
in  poor  villages  a  hundred  gold  crowns  were 
sometimes  spent  on  the  ceremony."    The 
usage  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
Alcuin,  who  says  that  "  it  ought  not  to  seem 
a  new   thing   that    bells   are    blessed  and 
anointed,  and  a  name  given  to  them."     It 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  variety  of  in- 
stances; but  we  forbear   to  subjoin  a  list 
which  would  find  few  readers,  unless  per- 
chance among  the  members  of  the  Society 


of  Antiquaries.  The  custom  continued  in 
England  down  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  we 
give  a  single  memorial  of  the  practice  from 
the  accounts  of  the  church-wardens  of  St. 
Laurence,  Reading,  in  1499: — 

"  Payed  for  halo  wing  of  the  bell  named  Harry, 
yjs.  viijd.  And  over  that,  Sir  William  Symes, 
Richard  Clech,  and  Mistress  Smyth  being  godfa- 
ders  and  and  godmoder  at  the  consecmcyon  of 
the  same  bell,  and  berying  all  other  costs  to 
the  suffragan." 

"  By  the  term  baptism,"  says  Magi  us,  "it 
is  not  meant  that  bells  are  baptised  with  that 
baptism  by  which  the  remission  of  sins  is 
conferred ;  the  term  is  used  because  the 
principal  ceremonies  observed  in  the  bap- 
tism of  children  are  observed  in  blessing 
hells."  This  is  superfluous  as  an  explana- 
tion and  inadequate  as  a  defence.  "  bells/' 
says  Southey,  "  are  not  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission  of  sins,  because  the  original  bin  of 
a  ball  would  be  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  or  a  de- 
fect in  the  tone,  neither  of  which  the  priest 
undertakes  to  remove."  The  profanity  of 
the  proceeding  was  in  applying  the  forms  of 
a  Christian  sacrament  to  a  purpose  in  which 
there  was  no  correspondence  between  the 
outward  sign  and  the  inward  effect.  When 
the  Roman  Catholic  rite  was  done  away, 
Protestants  went  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  superstition  was  exchanged  for  indeco- 
rous conviviality.  White,  of  Sel borne,  in 
noticing  the  high  festival  which  was  ob- 
served in  his  village  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  peal  in  1735,  states  that  the  treble  was 
fixed  bottom  upwards  and  filled  with  punch. 
This  is  still  the  favorite  plan,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  a  bad  beginning  to 
teach  the  parishioners  to  associate  their 
"  church-going  bells  "  with  ruin  and  beer. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  baptized  bells  that  were  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  still  hang  in 
their  ancient  towers,  and  on  these  it  is  often 
no  easy  matter  to  trace  in  the  antique  and 
half-corroded  characters  the  once  venerated 
name  that  was  invoked  by  their  sound.  A 
more  careful  search  in  remote  districts  might 
make  known  several,  of  which  no  account 
has  been  given,  though  we  might  hear  of 
none  so  old  as  that  which  was  taken  down 
from  a  church  in  Cornwall  in  the  time  of  the 
late  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  which  bore,  as  he  U3ed 
to  relate,  with  all  possible  pride,  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Alfredus  Rex  1"  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  King  Alfred,  aud  to 
have  done  duty  for  a  thousand  years.  Mul- 
titudes of  hells,  famous  for  their  tone  and 
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fnagriitud*,  frequently  the  offerings  of 
wealthy  i*ymen,  an  1  in  the  prod  action  of 
which  n<)  ptio.4  or  expanse  had  been  spared, 
were  taken  away  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monaster  ics.  Nor,  though  Holinshed  re- 
marks that  "  bells  remain  a*  in  time*  past/' 
wens  those  of  the  cathedral*  and  parish 
churches  always  spared.  King  Henry 
VIII.,  according  to  Stow,  staked  a  bell 
tower,  with  a  lofty  spire  of  timber,  which 
stood  in  Ht.  Paul's  churchyard  and  con- 
tained four  Ml-*,  the  largest  in  London, 
ug'iirHi  a  hundred  pounds,  with  Sir  Miles 
Partridge,  a  courtier.  Sir  Mile*  won,  and 
had  the)  bells  broken  up  and  the  tower  and 
spire  pulled  down.  13  u  Ike  ley,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  sold  the  bells  of  his  cathedral  in 
154 1,  and  Sir  Henry  Spelmin  relates  that  at 
the  pcuiod  of  his  boyhood  [circa  1572),  the 
people  used  to  tell  how  many  had  been  re- 
moved in  every  part  of  his  county  (Norfolk). 
The  dehtructiou  began  when  ecclesiastical 
property  was  seized  by  the  Grown  and 
granted  to  laymen.  The  hundred  of  Fram- 
laud,  in  Leicestershire,  affords  an  example 
of  the  rarity  of  genuine  antique  specimens. 
Out  of  98  churches,  with  an  aggregate  of 
127  bells,  88  have  been  ca*t  hince  1600  ;  of 
10  the  date  is  uncertain,  and  only  28  are 
oh*arly  of  the  pre- Reformation  period.  The 
Puritan**,  though  the  enemies  of  ohurch 
music,  and  of  almost  every  thing  which  had 
once  hotMi  put  to  superstitious  uses,  did  not 
wage  direct  war  against  belta.  Yet  in  the 
general  depreciation  then  committed  upon 
churches,  the  tow  or  was  frequently  rifled  of 
its  contents.  The  good  people  of  Yarmouth 
petitioned  the  Parliament  in  1050  "  to  be 
pleaded  to  grant  them  a  part  of  the  lead  and 
oilier  useful  materials  of  that  vast  ami  alto- 
l^rlhtr  astUs*  cathedral  in  Norwich,  towards 
the  huihling  of  a  workhouse  to  employ  their 
almost  starved  poor,  and  rtpairiny  their 
jhViu."  When  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbor- 
mt(  town  could  piopose  to  strip  off  the  cov- 
eimg  trom  the  roof  of  a  noble  cathedral,  and 
lay  it  open  to  the  ravages  of  frost  and  rain, 
because  such  edifices  were  useless,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  bells  would  be 
valued  except  for  the  metal  of  which  they 
were  made*  In  the  tasteless  apathy  whicn 
succeeded  after  the  Revolution,  the  belfrr 
was  often  robbed  to  repair  the  church. 
Vvrv  nuiuetous  were  the  m>tances  in  which 
tour  Mis  out  of  live  have  been  sold  by  the 
patteh  lo  defray  the  churvh wardens*  ••little 
account."  Of  those  that  escaped  such  accu- 
mulated da»g*r*>  several  in  the  lapse  of 
time  haw  been  injured  and  recast ;  and  alto- 


'gether  the  ancient  stock  hat  been  sadly  re- 
duced. 

With  Scotland  it  fared  considerably  worse 
than  with  us.  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, told  Spelman  in  1632  that  when  he 
was  shown  the  church  at  Dunbar  by  rta 
crumpt,  unseemly  person*  the  minister  there- 
of," he  inquired  how  many  bells  they  pos- 
sessed, to  which  the  minister  answered, 
"  None."  His  Grace  asked  how  it  "  chanced," 
and  the  minister  replied,  wity  some  astonish- 
ment at  so  simple  a  question,  that  "  it  was 
one  of  the  Reformed  churches."  In  Edin- 
burgh, Abbot  found  only  a  single  relic.  All 
its  companions  throughout  the  city  bad  been 
shipped  to  the  Low  Countries.  In  France 
the  Revolution  was  fatal  to  many  of  the 
bells,  and  so  much  the  more  that  tbe  metal 
was  available  for  cannon.  The  celebrated 
"  George  of  Araboise,"  which  hung  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen,  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose during  that  sacrilegious  delirium  when 
the  religion  of  the  people  might  be  said  to 
consist  m  war* 

Some  of  our  old  writers  delighted  to  trace 
the  judgments  which  they  imagined  had 
descended  on  the  depredators.  Spelman 
observes  significantly  that  Sir  Miles  Part- 
ridge, who  gambled  for  the  bells  with 
Henry  VI II.,  was  hanged  a  few  years  after- 
wards on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  trafficking 
Bishop  of  Bangor  was  affirmed  lo  have  been 
suddenly  stricken  with  blindness  when  he 
went  to  see  his  peal  safely  shipped.  Bad 
luck  attended  many  of  the  bells  themselves, 
the  vessels  in  which  they  were  embarked 
having  been  wrecked.  It  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  these  enthusiastic  worthies 
thtit  church  property  was  not  the  only  cargo 
lost  at  sea,  or  that  a  miracle,  which  de- 
stroyed instead  of  preserving  the  bells,  was 
wrought  for  a  very  inadequate  end. 

Still,  many  great  bells  remain  which  are 
noticeable  for  antiquity  as  well  as  magni- 
tude and  beauty  of  tone.  The  peal  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  heaviest  in  England, 
is  a  noble  example  of  the  occasional  superi- 
ority of  ancient  over  modern  bells  in  regard 
to  tone.  The  Exeter  peal  consists  of  ten 
bells ;  the  peal  of  St.  Saviour's,  South  wark, 
which  is  the  next  heaviest,  numbers  twelve, 
of  which  nine  are  upwards  of  four  hundred 
rears  old.  Another  peal  of  twelve,  that  of 
bt.  Leonard**,  Shoreditch,  was  much  ad- 
mired by  Queen  Eiiiabeth  ;  and  when  they 
mux;  out  m  honor  of  her  approach  from 
Hatfield  to  London,  she  seldom  failed  to 
stop  at  a  shoit  d  stance  from  the  church 
and  commend   their    melodr.      There  are 
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*  ten  bells  at  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
vc\  at  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham, ;  and 
ower  of  Fulham,  which  are  consider- 
ing the  finest  in  the  country.     The 

bells  of  Dewsbury  are  famous,  even 

Yorkshire,  as  "England's  sweetest 
."  One  of  the  number,  which  is 
\y  known  as  "  Black  Tom  of  Sothill," 
to  have  been  an  expiatory  gift  for  a 
.  It  is  tolled  on  Christmas-eve  as 
leral,  and  this  ringing  is  called  "  the 
knell,"  the  moral  of  it  being  that  the 
ed  when  Christ  was  born. 
is  been  computed  that  in  England 
ne  50  peals  of  ten  bells,  360  peals  of 
fills,  500  peals  of  six  belle,  and  250 
f  five  bells.  The  calculations,  how- 
eat  upon  superficial  data,  and  are 
\y  wide  of  the  truth.  u  Eight  bells," 
r.  Gatty,  "  which  form  the  octave  or 
i  scale,  make  the  most  perfect  peal." 
matter  of  pride  to  be  able  to  ring  a 
xiety  of  changes,  and  these  increase 
only  with  the  number  of  the  bells. 
erm  is  used  " — we  quote  again  from 
itty — "  because  every  time  the  peal 

round,  a  change  can  be  made  in  the 
if  some  one  bell,  thereby  causing  a 

in  the  succession  of  notes.  Three 
in  ring  six  changes ;  four  bells  will 
tir  times  as  many  changes  as  three, 

;  five  bells  five  times  as  many  as 
s.,  120;  and  so  on."  The  progres- 
[vances  at  such  a  fearful  rate  that 
bells  will  give  479,001,600  changes. 
it  was  calculated  by  Southey,  who 
d  of  the  curiosities  of  the*  art,  would 
lety-one  years  to  ring,  at  the  rale  of 
okes  to  a  second,  or  ten  rounds  to  a 
The  changes,  he  continues,  upon 
a  bells  could  not  be  rung  through  at 
ne  rate  in  less  than  16,575  years; 
»on  four-and-twenty  they  would  re- 
nore  than  117,000  billions  of  years. 
tice,  bells  are  rung  more  than  twice 
kly  as  Southey  supposes.  He  has 
d  a  feat  of  eight  Birmingham  youths, 
nanaged  to  get  through  41,224 
3  in  eight  hours,  forty-five  minutes, 
mbition  was  to  have  reached  a  corn- 
eal of  "  15,120  bob  major,"  but  they 
oo  exhausted  to  proceed.  "  Great 
exclaims  the  laureate,  in  "  The  Doc- 
om  which  we  borrow  these  particu- 
are  the  mysteries  of  bell-ringing," 
'sterious,  we  may  add,  are  its  fascina- 

Y«t  one  unparalleled  enthusiast, 
book  was  printed  in  1618,  devoted 
iges  to  prove  that  the  principal  em- 
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ployment  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  will  be 
the  continual  ringing  of  bells.  Southey 
pronounces  that  the  art  is  at  least  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  being  the  most  harmless  of  all 
the  devices  for  obtaining  distinction  by 
making  a  noise  in  the  world.  The  justice  of 
the  remark,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Bell-ringers,  as  a  class,  have  always  had  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  rather,  of  being  a  disor- 
derly set.  The  fellowship  commenced  in 
the  belfry  conducts  to  the  public-house ;  all 
gratuities  are  spent  in  tippling,  and  it  is  a 
common  observation  that  the  ringers,  after 
summoning  the  congregation  to  church,  are 
prone  to  slip  away  themselves. 

To  go  from  peals  to  single  bells,  Mr.  Gatty 
has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  largest  which  ex- 
ist, or  till  lately  existed,  in  the  world  : — 

Tom.  ewte.  qr*.  tbt. 

The  great  bell  of  Moscow  (height  21 
ft  4i  in.,  diameter  22  ft.  5£  in., 
circumference  67  ft.  4  in.,  greatest 
thickness  28  in.)  weighs      .     .    .  198    2     1    0 

Another,  caat  in  1819,  weighs  .    .    80    0    0    0 

The  bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan's 
Church  at  Moscow  (height  21  ft., 
diameter  18  ft.,  weight  of  clapper 
4200  lbs.)  weighs 67     1     1  16 

Another  in  the  same  church  weighs    17  16    0    0 

The  great  bell  at  Pekin  (height  14$ 

ft.,  diameter  13  ft.)   weighs    .    .     53  11     1  20 

One  at  Nankin 22    6    1  20 

One  at  Olmutz 17  18    0    0 

The  great  b  ell  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen,  destroyed  1793  (height  13 
ft.,  diameter  1 1  ft.)  weighed  .    .     17  17     0  16 

One  at  Vienna,  cast  in  1711  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Joaeph  from  the  can- 
non left  oy  the  Turks  when  they 
raised  the  siege  of  the  city  (height 
10  ft.,  circumference  31  ft,  weight 
of  the  clapper  1100  lhs.)  weighs     17  14    0    0 

One  in  Notre  Dame,  Pari?,  placed 
in  the  cathedral  1680  ^circumfer- 
ence 25  ft)  weighs 17     0    0    0 

One  at  Erfurt  in  Germany,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  finest  bell- 
metal  extant  (height  104  ft.,  diam- 
eter 8J  ft.)  weighs 13  15    0    0 

One  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
at  Montreal  (cast  1847)  weighs.    .     18  10    0    0 
Great  Peter/'  whichwas  placed  in 
York  Minster  in  1845,  weighs    .     10  15    0    0 

u  Great  Tom  "  at  Oxford  (diameter 

7  fL  1  in., height  G  ft.  9 in.)  weighs       7  113     4 

"  Great  Tom  "  at  Lincoln  (recast  in 
1835  with  an  additional  ton  of 
metal)  weighs 5    8    0    0 

Great  bell  of  St  Paul's  (diameter 
9  ft,  weight  of  the  clapper  180 
lbe.)  weighs 5    2    1  22 

Great  bell  of  St  Paul's  before  re- 
cant, welshed 8  13    8    1 

"  Dunstan  "at  Canterbury     ...      8  10    0    0 

It  will  be  seen  that  "  Great  Peter"  of  York, 
which  has  been  cast  since  the  fine  peal  in 
11 
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the  Minster  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
1 840,  is  the  reigning  monarch  of  all  the  bells 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
"Gatty  that  the  ordinary  price  of  a  bell  is 
about  six  guineas  per  cwt.,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  rate  increases  with  the  size,  for  "Great 
Peter"  cost  no  less  than  two  thousand  pound*, 
which  was  contributed  by  the  citizens  of 
York.  It  is  many  inches  higher  than  the 
tallest  grenadier  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and 
requires  fifteen  men  to  ring  it.  A  bell  which 
once  added  glory  to  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury is  said  to  have  required  twenty- four  men 
to  raise  it,  and  another  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two. 

The  two  "  Toms  "  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  owed  their 
appellation  to  the  circumstance  of  their  giving 
out  a  sound  which  resembled  the  name. 
The  original  Oxford  bell,  which  hung,  like 
the  present,  in  the  Gate  Tower  of  Christ 
Church,  was  brought  from  the  abbey  of  Ose- 
ney,  and  was  christened  Mary  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bloody  Queen's  reign,  by 
Tresham,  the  vice-chancellor.  "  O  delicate 
and  sweet  harmony ! "  he  exclaimed,  when 
first  it  summoned  him  to  mass — "  O  beautiful 
Mary !  how  musically  she  sounds !  how 
strangely  she  pleaseth  my  ear ! "  But  musi- 
cally-tongued  Mary  was  recast  in  1680,  and 
has  now  a  voice  as  masculine  as  its  name,  for 
it  is  neither  accurate  in  its  note,  nor  harmo- 
nious in  sound.  Every  evening  at  nine  it  tolls 
101  times,  in  commemoration  of  the  number 
of  schoWbhips  with  which  the  college  is 
endowed. 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  curiosities  in  the  cathe- 
dral, hangs  in  the  south  or  clock  tower,  above 
the  two  bells  which  sound  the  quarters.  It 
bears  the  inscription — ".Richard  Phelps  made 
me,  1716."  It  is  struck  hourly  by  the  ham- 
mer of  the  clock,  but  the  clapper  hangs  idle, 
except  when  its  ponderous  stroke  announces 
the  death  or  funeral  of  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  a  bishop  of  London,  a  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  or  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  year. 
There  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  most  of  its 
metal  was  derived  from  the  remelting  of 
"  Great  Tom  of  Westminster,"  which,  from 
a  clock  tower  that  then  stood  near  the  door  of 
the  Hall  had  sounded  the  hours  for  four  hun- 
dred years  to  the  judges  of  England.  This 
bell,  so  replete  with  venerable  associations, 
was  given  or  sold  by  William  III.  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  and  recast  by  one 
Wightman.  It  was  speedily  broken  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oathedral  authorities  permit- 
ting visitors  to  strike  it,  on  payment  of  a  fee, 


with  an  iron  hamraer.and  Phelps  was  employ- 
ed by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  make  its  fine- 
toned  successor.     It  was  agreed,   howerer, 
that  he  should  not  remove  the  old  bell  till  be 
delivered  the  new,  and  thus  there  is  not  one 
single  ounce  of  "  Great  Tom  "  in  the  man. 
The  latter  is  destined,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  to  have  a  mighty  substitute, 
for  close  to  its  ancient  historic  site  the  external 
clock  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  is  to 
strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  of  fifteen  tons,  and 
deprive  "  Great  Peter  "  of  York  of  its  short- 
lived preeminence. 

But  the  monster  bells  of  England  are  mere 
playthings  in  comparison  with  the  leviathans 
of  Russia.  The  Czar  Kolokol,  or  Monarch, 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  value  of  the  raw  material  alone  was  es- 
timated by  Dr.  Chrke  at  66,565/.  16*.,  and 
by  Erman  at  350,000/.  "  Great  Peter"  of 
York  took  fourteen  days  to  cool.  The  moltea 
metal  of  the  Montreal  bell  was  twelve  minutes 
in  filling  the  mould.  What  must  have  been 
the  process  when,  instead  of  some  eleven  or 
thirteen  tons,  198  were  employed.  It  was 
cast  by  the  order  of  the  Empress  Anne  in 
1734,  from  the  metal  of  a  gigantic  predeces- 
sor, which  had  been  greatly  damaged.  The  peo- 
ple assert  that  it  was  once  hung  aloft,  but  tint 
the  beam  from  which  it  was  suspended  being 
burnt  in  1737,  it  was  buried  in  the  earth  by 
the  fall,  and  a  piece  broken  out.  Dr.  Clarke 
maintained,  without  sufficient  reason,  that  (lie  \ 
fall  was  a  fable,  that  the  bell  remained  in  the 
pit  in  which  it  was  cast,  and  that  the  fracture 
was  caused  by  the  water,  which  was  employed 
to  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  building  above, 
having  flowed  upon  the  metal  when  it  was 
heated  by  the  flames.  The  Emperor  Nicho- 
las had  it  raised  in  1 837,  and  placed  on  a  low 
circular  wall.  Steps  lead  into  the  pit  over 
which  it  hangs ;  and  this  excavation  in  the 
earth,  with  the  Monarch  bell  for  a  dome,  is 
consecrated  as  a  chapel.  The  Czar  Kolokol 
is  dumb,  but  the  lesser  sovereign  in  the  tower 
of  St.  Ivan  sends  out  its  mighty  voice  three 
times  a  year,  which  produces  a  tremulous 
effect  through  the  city,  and  a>  noise  like 
the  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  The  bells  in 
Russia  are  fixed  immovably  to  their  beams, 
and  it  is  merely  the  clapper  which  swings  to 
and  fro.  This  alone  in  the  bell  of  St.  mn 
takes  three  men  to  sway  it  from  side  to  side. 
Bai baric  ambition  is  always  pleased  with 
what  is  big,  but  the  tone  of  the  Russian  bells 
is  likewise  fine,  though,  as  the  art  of  hanpo- 
nious  ringing  is  unknown  among  them,  the 
practical  result  is  a  confused  clashing  °' 
sounds,  extremely  painful   to  English  ear*. 
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With  all  the  Russian  fondness  for  hells,  the 
permission  to  employ  them  is  a  concession 
irhich  the  Czar  has  never  obtained  for  Greek 
rirarches  within  the  Ottoman  border.  Only 
.he  rocky  peninsula  of  Athos  has  enjoyed  a 
ipecial  privilege,  which  ihe  inhabitants  showed 
not,  nor  show,  any  backwardness  to  exercise. 
Some  recent  travellers  were  earnestly  entreat- 
ed by  the  old  sacristan  of  a  monastery,  where 
a  tower  was  just  completed,  to  send  out  an 
English  belL  The  period  at  which  ringing 
commenced  or  ceased  in  the  East  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Cardinal  Baronius  says 
that  the  Maronites  began  to  use  bells  in  865, 
having  received  them  from  the  Venetians ; 
and  Matthew  Paris  states  that  Richard  J.  was 
welcomed  at  Acre  with  a  peal  when  he 
landed  in  1190  for  his  crusade.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, among  other  prospective  changes,  that 
the  church  bell  may  be  allowed  to  speak  its 
summons  in  conjunction  with  the  muezzin's 
call  to  prayer. 

Enormous  as  are  some  of  the  bells  of  China, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Russian  both  in  size 
and  tone,  and  the  dullness  of  their  sound  is 
increased   from   their   being  struck  with  a 
wooden  instead  of   an  iron  clapper.     The 
Burmese  indulge  in   the  almost  universal 
taste ;   and  a  Targe  specimen,   which   was 
taken  in  the  late  war  from  the  Dagon  Pagoda 
at  Rangoon  was   valued   at  17,000/.     But 
enough  of  the  big  bells  of  the  world,  which 
are  rather  matters  for  idle  wonder  than  use. 
Of  the  inscriptions  upon  bells  not  very 
many  of  early  date  remain.     Some  Anglo- 
Saxon  bells,  which  are  only  known  to  us 
from  history,  were    dedicated    to  English 
saints  and    confessors,   as  the  bell   called 
"  Guthlac,"at  Croyland,  and  the  bells  named 
"  Turketul,"  "  Betelem,"  and  "  Bega,"  given 
to  the  same  holy  site  by  Turketul's  succes- 
sor.    The  oldest  of  those  which  still  exist  in 
England  generally  bear  the  name,  if  not  of 
the  Saviour  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  least 
that  of  an  apostle,  a  martyr,  or  some  other 
saint  of  special  eminence,  with  the  usual  ad- 
dition "  ora  pro  nobis."   But  in  later  times  it 
became  common  to  couple  some  longer  invo- 
cation with  the  name.     Thus  we  find,  in 
uncouth  Latin,  sentiments  like  the  following, 
which  we  translate  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair 
readers: — 


*'  Jesus,  regard  this  work,  and  by  thy  strength 
prosper  it !" 

•  Jesus,  who  abidest  above  the  stars !  heal  our 
wounds." 

44  May  my  sound  please  Thee,  O  Christ, 
Heavenly  King !" 

41  Christ!  give  us  the  joys  of  eternal  life/* 


u  I  am  the  Way  and  Giverkof  life : — give  thy- 
self to  me»" 
"  Our  motion  speeds  the  Redeemer's  praise." 

An  old  bell  at  Thirsk  bears  the  inscription — 

"  In  the  name  of  Jesus  I  call,  sounding  Mary 
in  the  world." 

The  bells  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  have  such 
labels  as  these  : — 

"  I  am  called  Mary :  I  disperse  the  storms,  scat- 
ter enemies,  and  drive  away  demons." 

"  I  sound  in  the  world  the  name  of  Mary." 

"  I  am  called  Mary,  and  sound  the  Rose  of  the 
World." 

•«  O  crowned  Virgin !  I  will  proclaim  thee 
blessed." 

u  O  Mary  !  by  thy  prayers  protect  those  whom 
I  call  together.* 

On  bells  in  honor  of  St.  Michael  we  find, — 

"  I  laud  in  holy  tones  him  who  broke  the  sceptre 
of  the  dragon." 

"  May  the  Creator  associate  us  with  _the 
angels !" 

On  a  bell  in  honor  of  All  Saints, — 

"  Govern  us,  O  God !  and  unite  us  to  Thy 
saints." 

On  a  bell  in  honor  of  St.  Katherine, — 

w  In  this  assembly  I  sound  sweetly  the  name  of 
Katherine." 

There  are  many  bells  dedicated  in  the 
names  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  on  one 
of  them  is  found  the  epigraph — 

"  The  bell  of  Peter  sounds  for  the  name  of 
Christ" 

The  bell  of  the  great  Minster  of  Scbaff- 
hausen,  and  another  in  a  church  near  Lu- 
cerne, proclaim  that  they  *  mourn  at  funerals, 
disperse  storms,  honor  festivals,  excite  the 
tardy,  and  pacify  the  turbulent.'  The  monk- 
ish jingle  to  the  same  effect  was  a  common 
inscription  in  the  middle  ages  : — 

"  Funera  plango,  Fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 
Excito  lentos,  Dissipo  ventos,  Paco  cruentos. 

In  a  few  instances  the  words  were  deem- 
ed, for  what  reason  we  cannot  perceive,  a 
charm  against  fire,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
inscription  on  the  great  bell  of  the  priory  of 
Eenilworth,  preserved  by  Dugdale : — 
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"  May  a  healthy  and  willing  mind,  freedom  for 
our  country,  and  the  peace  of  Michael  and  the 
Angels,  be  given  by  Heaven  to  this  house  for  the 
honor  of  God." 

An  actual  fire-bell  (cast  1652)  in  the 
church  of  Sherborne  has  upon  it  the  distich — 

41  Lord !  quench  this  furious  flame ; 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same." 

A  local  poet  seems  to  have  resided  about 
this  period  in  the  town,  for  in  the  same 
tower  a  bell,  recast  in  1670  from  one  which 
was  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  from  Tournay,  has  a  second  couplet, 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
first  in  style  : — 

"  By  Wolsey's  gift  I  measure  time  for  all ; 
To  mirth,  to  grief,  to  church,  1  serve  to  call ; 

The  original  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  (1G10) 
announced  that  it  was  dedicated  "  to  sound 
sweetly  unto  salvation,  of  the  Holy  Spiiit 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  A 
bell  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  dated  1667,  has 
this  exhortation : — 

w  I  warn  ye  how  your  time  passes  away. 
Serve  God,  therefore,  while  life  doth  last,  and  say 
Gloria  in  ExceUis  Deo  /" 

The  great  bell  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  (1790) 
bears  a  wordy  inscription  characteristic  of 
Scotch  divines,  but,  tfcough  somewhat 
lengthy,  it  has  a  redeeming  conclusion : — 

"  In  the  year  of  grace  1594,  Marcus  Knox,  a 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  zealous  for  the  interests 
of  the  reformed  religion,  caused  me  to  be  fabri- 
cated in  Holland  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  Glasgow,  and  placed  me  with  solemnity  in  the 
tower  of  their  cathedral.  My  function  was  an- 
nounced by  the  impress  on  my  bosom — '  Ye  who 
hear  me,  come  to  learn  of  holy  doctrine  ;'  and  I 
was  taught  to  proclaim  the  hours  of  unheeded 
time.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  years  had  I 
sounded  these  awful  warnings,  when  I  was 
broken  by  the  hands  of  inconsiderate  and  unskilful 
men.  In  the  year  1790  I  was  cast  into  the  fur- 
nace, re  founded  at  London,  and  returned  to  my 
sacred  vocation.  Reader !  thou  also  shalt  know 
a  resurrection — may  it  be  unto  eternal  life !'* 

If  there  was  no  peculiar  felicity  in  the  old 
inscriptions,  they  were  usually  reverent. 
Here  and  there  we  meet  with  an  exception, 
as  in  the  case  of  "  Great  Tom  "  of  Oxford, 
which,  before  it  was  recast  in  1680,  had  an 
epigraph  to  the  effect  that  in  the  praise  of 
St.  Thomas  it  rang  out  "  Bim,  Bom."    The 


great  bell  at  Rouen  bore  a  miserable  stanza, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Weever  into 
verse  that  is  not  a  great  deal  worse  than 
the  original : — 

"  Je  suis  George  d'Ambois, 
Qui  ai  trente-cinque  mill©  pois; 
Mais  lui  qui  me  pesera 
Trente-six  mille  me  trouvera" 

"  I  am  George  of  Ambois, 
Thirty-five  thousand  in  pois  ; 
But  he  that  shall  weigh  me 
Thirty-six  thousand  shall  find  me." 

In  those  days  the  ecclesiastics  devised  the 
inscriptions,  but  later,  when  the  church- 
warden who  ordered  the  bell  also  settled  the 
label,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  most  ridi- 
culous specimens  of  parochial  poetry.  Thus 
at  St.  Mary's,  Bentley,  in  Hampshire,  where 
there  are  six  bells,  No.  1  (1703yis  inscribed— 

"  Johu  Ever  gave  twenty  pound 
To  meek  mee  a  losty  sound." 

On  No.  5  we  have, — 

"  Unto  the  church  I  do  vou  call, 
Death  to  the  grave  will  summons  all." 

On  another, — 

"  Thomas  Ever  and  John  Winslade  did  contrire 
To  cast  from  four  bells  this  peale  of  five." 

On  a  bell  at  Binstead,  one  of  a  peal  of  five,— 

*«  Doctor  Nicholas  gave  five  pound 
To  help  cast  this  peal  tuneable  and  sound." 

On  another, — 

"  Samuel  Knight  made  this  ring 
In  Binstead  steeple  for  to  ding.     1695." 

On  a  bell  at  Bradfield  church  in  Berkshire,— 

'*  At  proper  times  my  voice  I'll  raise, 
And  sound  to  my  subscribers'  praise." 

Nothing  is  too  low  or  ludicrous  for  rustic 
tastes,  and  the  same  sort  of  genius  wbkh 
loves  to  embellish  the  leads  and  benches  of 
the  church  with  facsimiles  of  the  soles  of 
heavy  shoes,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  name 
and  age  of  the  wearer,  with  the  date  of  bis 
carving,  is  equally  visible  in  the  inscriptions 
on  bells  and  the  epitaphs  upon  gravestones. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  earliest  use 
of  bells  in  churches  was  to  summon  the 
congregation ;  but  superstition  soon  enlisted 
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them  into  her  service.     It  then  became  cus- 
tomary at  their  consecration  to  pray  that 
they  might  he  endowed  with  power  to  drive 
away  devils,  and  dissipate  thunder-storms, 
hail,  and  tempests.*    In  the  opinion  of  those 
who  originated  the  practice,  the  evil  spirits 
were  the  cause  of  foul  weather,  and,  being 
terrified  at  the  saintly  sound  of  the  bells, 
they  precipitately  fled.      "  For  this  reason," 
to  give  the  strange  delusion  in  the  words  of 
the  eminent  ritualist  Durandus,  "  the  church, 
when  a  tempest  is  seen  to  arise,  rings  the 
bells,  that  the  fiends,  hearing  the  trumpets 
of  the  eternal   King,   may  flee  away,  and 
cease  from  raising  the  storm."     When  he 
wrote  this  in  1286,  the  belief  had  already 
existed  for  centuries,  and  Magius,  centuries 
afterwards,  gravely  discussed  and  resolved 
in  the  affirmative   the  question?,   whether 
it  is  the  fiends  that  %rew  the  tempests,  and 
whether  church  bells  will  put  to  rout  the 
fiends.     There  are  numerous  allusions  to  the 
practice  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  in  par- 
ish accounts  in  the  fifteenth  century,  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer  are  charged  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  ringers  during  "  thunderings." 
It  was  one  of  the  "  fooleries"  which  Latimer 
exposed  at  the  Reformation  in  that  happy 
style  of  argument  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed for  its  exact  adaptation  to  the  tastes 
and  comprehension  of  illiterate  hearers.   "  Ye 
know/'  he  said,  "  when  there  was  a  storm  or 
fearful  weather,  that  we  rung  the  holy  bells : 
they  were  they  that  must  make  all  things 
well ;  they  must  drive  away  the  devil !     But 
I  tell   you,  if  the  holy  bells  would   serve 
against  the  devil,  or  that  he  might  be  put 
away   through    their  sound,  no   doubt  we 
would  soon  banish  him  out  of  all  England  ; 
for  I  think,  if  all  the  bells  in  England  should 
be  rung  together  at  a  certain  hour,  there 
rould  he  almost  no  place  but  some  bells 
night   be   beard   there,   and   so   the  devil 
ihould  have  no  abiding-place  in  England." 
Vo  disease  of  the  body  is  more  hereditary 
md  inveterate  than  these  disorders  of  the 
nind.  The  Bishop  of  Chalons  christened  a  peal 
tot  many  years  since,  and  in  a  sermon  which 
le  pronounced  on  the  occasion  enforced  the 
•  fooleries"  which  Latimer  had  laughed  away. 
'  The  bells,"  said  he,  "  placed  like  sentinels 

*  On  some  of  the  old  bells  the  expression  "  I 
hive  away  pestilence"  occurs.  In  this  case,  per- 
iap?,  the  influence  was  ascribed  (by  some  at  least) 
o  natural  and  not  to  spiritual  causes,  for  we  read 
unong  the  rules  of  Dr.  Hering,  against  "  pestilen- 
tial contagion"  in  1625, — "Let  the  bells  in  cities 
Mid  townes  be  rung  often,  and  the  great  ordnance 
discharged ;   thereby  the  air  is  purified." 


on  the  towers,  watch  over  us,  and  turn  away 
from  us  the  temptations  of  the  enemy  of  our 
salvation,  as  well  as  storms  and  tempests. 
They  speak  and  pray  for  us  in  our  troubles ; 
they  inform  Heaven  of  the  necessity  of 
earth."  If  this  be  true,  there  is  more  virtue 
in  the  clapper  of  a  bell  than  in  the  tongue 
of  a  prelate.  So  late  as  1852,  the  Bishop 
of  Malta  ordered  all  the  church  bells  to  be 
rung  for  an  hour  to  allay  a  gale.  Under 
the  auspices  of  a  hierarchy  so  enlightened, 
the  custom  continues  to  flourish  to  this  day 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  may  not 
impossibly  endure  while  a  tower,  a  bell,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  can  be  found 
collected  on  the  same  spot. 

In  many  places  the  practice  was  kept  up 
from  mere  habit  when  the  superstition  had 
ceased,  there  having  grown  up  in  lieu  thereof 
a  notion  that  the  ringing  of  bells  dispersed 
storms  or  retained  them  at  a  distance  by  mov- 
ing the  air.     An  event  which  occurred  in 
Brittany  in  1 718  convinced  philosophers  that 
the  means  employed  to  drive  away  the  light- 
ning was  singularly  efficacious  in  drawing  it 
down.     A  great  storm  arose  on  the  coasts. 
The  bells  were  rung  in  twenty-four  churches, 
every  one  of  which  was  struck,  whereas  all 
the  towers  which  held  their  tongues  were 
spared.     M.  Arago   has   boldly  questioned 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence.     He  re- 
marks that  storms  sometimes  travel  in  long 
and  narrow  zones — that  the  specified  churches 
may  have  occupied  just  such  a  strip  that  the 
injuries  done  to  the  ringers  would  make  a 
deep  impression,  while  the  slight  cracks  and 
displaced  bits  of  plaster  in  neighboring  edi- 
fices, which  were  equally  scathed,  would  pass 
unobserved.     The  story  indeed  proves  too 
much.     If  the  lightning  picked  out  the  tow- 
ers where  the  bells  were  rung  in  this  com- 
plete and  unerring  manner,  a  usage  which 
had  prevailed  for  centuries  must  have  de- 
stroyed half  the  churches  and  ringers  in  the 
world.     A  single  circumstance  explains  the 
tale.     The  stoim  happened  on  Good  Friday, 
when  not  a  bell  is  permitted  to  sound.    Some 
accident  occurred,  and  the  people  at  once 
exclaimed  that  it  was  a  judgment  for  infring- 
ing the  rjrecepts  of  the  church :  the  rest  was 
the  exaggeration  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, ever  ready  to  make  a  marvel.  '  In  1769 
the  tower  of  Passy  was  struck  during  the 
ringing  of  the  protecting  peal,  and  again 
much  was  said  of  the  mi«chicf  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  this  example  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  legend  of  Brittany,  for  two 
other  neighboring  towers  within  the  limits 
of  the  storm,  in  which  the  bells  were  set 
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going,   remained  untouched.     The  general 
result  was,  that  educated  people  denounced 
the  plan,  and  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
and  the  lower  orders  persevered  in  patroniz- 
ing it.     The  secular  authorities  interposed 
in  some  parts  of  Europe   to  put  it  down. 
The  King  of  Prussia  directed  an  ordinance, 
prohibiting  the  practice,  to  be  read  in  1783 
in  all  the  churches  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
same  was  done  in  the  Palatinate  and  several 
dioceses  in   France.     The  Prefect  of  Dor- 
dogne  found  it  necessary  in  1644  to  repeat 
the   order;   and,  to  prove  that  pretended 
science  can  be  as  blind  to  evidence  as  super- 
stition itself,  he  assured  the  people  that  to 
ring  the  bells  was  "  an  infallible  method  of 
causing  the  lightning  to  strike."     Whether 
these  agitations  of  the  air  have  any  effect  at 
all  upon  tempests,  is  considered  by  M.  Arago 
to  be  still  undecided.     It  was  till  lately  the 
usage  in  particular  districts  of  France  to  fire 
small  cannon  or  mortars  to  ward  off  such 
storms  of  rain  and  hail  as  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  crops.     The  method  was  thought 
to  be  efficacious  by  those  who  tried  it,  and 
to  indemnify  them  abundantly  for  the  powder 
they  expended.    The  few  observations,  how- 
ever, of  military  men  rather  tend  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  roar  of  artillery  is  without 
influence  upon  the  weather,  and,  if  cannon 
are  ineffective,  it  would  go  far  to  show  that 
no  result  has  been  produced  by  the  compara- 
tively feeble  though  more  continuous  sound 
of  bells.     On  one  point  at  least  M.  Arago  is 
decided — that  it  has  never  been  demonstrated 
that  they  increase  the  danger.     In  no  single 
instance  is  there  any  valid  reason  to  suppose 
that  ringing  has   brought  down  lightning 
upon  buildings  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped.     M.   Arago  points  out   that  the 
ringers,  nevertheless,  are  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion.    As  the  highest  objects  are  commonly 
struck,  church   towers    offer   a    prominent 
mark;  the  rope,  moistened   by  the  humid 
atmosphere,  is  a  powerful  conductor,   and 
the  charge  is  lodged  in  the  man  at  the  end 
of  it.     If  no  one  is  present,  and  the  rope  is 
left  hanging,  as  is  usually  the  case,  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  ground,  it  is  possible 
for  the  lightning  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
loop  at  the  extremity,  and  return  by  the  way 
it  came,  without  leaving  within  the  tower  any 
trace  of  its  visit.     A  German  savant  calcu- 
lated in  1783  that  in  the  space  of  thirty-three 
years  386  towers  had  been  damaged,  and  121 
ringers  killed.     The  same  flash  being  con- 
stantly fatal  to  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
pany, the  total  of  deaths  is  not  the  measure 
of  the  number  of  churches  which  were  struck 


during  a  peal.  In  1755  three  ringers  were 
killed  in  a  belfry,  together  with  four  child- 
ren who  were  standing  underneath.  In  1768 
a  flash  was  fatal  to  two  men  in  a  church 
tower  in  Dauphine,  and  wounded  nine  more. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that,  if  bells  have  any 
power  whatever  over  storms,  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently rapid  or  marked  to  counterbalance 
the  risk  to  the  ringers. 

After  the  discovery  had  been  made  of  the 
potency  of  bells  in  terrifying  spirits,  they 
were  naturally  employed  in  ail  the  matters 
in  which  fiends  were  reputed  to  interfere.   It 
was  the  weapon  with  which  St.   Anthony 
fought  the  lesion  of  demons  who  tormented 
him  during  his  long  eremitical  life,  and  in  the 
figures  which  were  drawn  of  him  during  the 
middle  ages  he  is  represented  as  carrying  a 
bell  in  his  hand,  or  suspended  from  his  staff. 
The  passing-bell,  wbic$*ras  formerly  tolled 
for  those  who  were  dying,  or  passim?  out  of 
the  world,  as   well  as  the  peal  which  was 
rung  after  tbeir-death,  grew  out  of  the  belief 
that  devils  troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and 
lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  soul  at  the  moment 
when  it  escaped  from  the  body ;  yea,  occa- 
sional ly  even  to  do  battle  for  it  with  good  or 
guardian  angels — a  scene,  by  the  way,  given 
in  apparently  the  oldest  remains  of  Etrurian, 
if  not  of  Egyptian  art.     The  tolling  of  the 
passing-bell  was  retained  at  the  Reformation, 
and  the  people  were  instructed  that  its  use 
was  to  admonish  the  living  and  excite  them 
to  pray  for  the  dying.    To  discourage  the 
fancy  that  demons  could  assault  the  liber- 
ated soul,  or  that  the  jingling  of  bells  would 
deter  them  from  their  purpose,  only  a  single 
short  peal  was  to  be  rung  after  death.    In 
the  articles  of  inquiry  in  different  dioceses 
at  various  periods,  inquisition  is  made  both 
as  to  keeping  up  the  practice  of  tolling  the 
passing-bell,  and  the  discontinuanee  of  the 
former  superstitious  ringing.    The  injunction 
began  to  be  neglected  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  the  passing-bell,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  had  almost 
ceased  to   be  heard.     The   tolling,  indeed, 
continued   in   the  old  fashion,  but  it  took 
place  after  the  death  instead  of  before.    The 
short  peal  that  was  once  the  peculiar  signal 
to  announce  that  some  mortal  had  put  on 
immortality,  is  still  rung  in  many  places  as 
the  prelude  or  the  conclusion  to  the  tolling, 
though  it  has  no  longer  any  meaning.     It  is 
less  surprising  that  the  usage  should  have 
been  given  up  than  that  it  should  have  lasted 
so  long.     It  must  often  have  been  a  bitter 
pang  to  relations  to  order  the  doom  of  those 
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to  be  sounded  whose  lives  were  dearer  to 
them  than  their  own,  and  an  aggravation  of 
their  misery  to  have  their  ears,  as  they  sat 
by  the  dying-bed,  filled  with  the  sorrowful 
knell.     It  must  frequently  have  dismayed  the 
patients  themselves,  and  hastened,  if  it  did 
not  sometimes  cause,  the  event  it  foretold. 
Nelson  said  of  the  dying  Christian,  in  his 
"Fasts  and  Festivals"  (1732),  that,  "should 
his  senses  hold  out  so  long,  he  can  hear  even 
his  passing-bell  without  disturbance."     Such 
was  the  case  with  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who 
died  in  the  Tower  in  1567.     The  question  of 
Che  Governor  to  one  of  the  attendants — 
"Were  it  not  best  to  send  to  the  church  that 
the  bell  may  be  rung?" — caught  her  ear,  and 
•he  herself  answered,  "  Good  Sir  Owen,  let 
it  be  so."     A  Mrs.  Margaret  Duck,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  1646,  on  finding  her  end 
draw  near,  summoned  her  family  to  take 
leave  of  her,  and  then  gave  orders  herself 
for  the  bell  to  give  out  its  warning  note. 
Bat  these  were  the  minority,  and  many  felt 
more  like   the    swearer  mentioned  in  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  who,  "  bearing  the 
bell  toll  for  him,  rushed  up  in  his  bed  very 
vehemently."    Now  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
bell,  the  patient  recovered,  and  of  this  old 
Fuller  gives  a  curious  instance.     His  father 
called  upon. Dr.  Fenton,  a  divine,  who,  after 
some   conversation,   apologized   for  leaving 
him.    "  Mr.  Fuller,"  said  he,  "  hear  how  the 
passing-bell  tolls  for  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Fel- 
ton,  now  a-dying;  I  must  to  my  study,  it 
being  mutually  agreed  upon  betwixt  us  in 
our  healths  that  the  survivor  of  us  should 
preach  the  other's   funeral-sermon."      But 
"my  dear  friend  Dr.  Felton,  now  a-dying," 
recovered,  and  lived  ten  years  after  he  had 
preached,  in  fulfilment  of  the  compact,  the 
funeral-sermon  of  Dr.  Fenton  ! 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  curfew,  or 
couvrefeu,  which  was  rung  at  eight  o'clock 
as  a  signal  for  the  inhabitants  to  put  out 
their  fires  and  go  to  bed,  its  object,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  traced,  was  exclusively  social  or 
political,  and  not  religious.     The  introduc- 
tion of  the  practice  into  England  is  usually 
ascribed  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
most  plausible  conjecture  as  to  its  purpose 
is,  that  it  was  to  diminish  the  risk  of  exten- 
sive conflagrations  at  a  period  when  houses 
were  principally  of  wood.     Milton  has  de- 
scribed it  in  a  couplet  sonorous  and  musical 
as  the  bell  itself : 

M  On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
1  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
^  Over  some  icide-icatercd  shore. 

Swinging  slow,  with  solemn  roar." 


It  is  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
we  cling  to  a  practice  once  established,  that, 
though  for  centuries  its  only  use  has  been 
"  to  toll  the  knell  of  parting  day,"  it  contin- 
ues to  be  rung  wherever  there  are  funds  to 
pay  the  ringer,  and  few  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  its  sound  that  would  not  feel,  if 
it  was  hushed,  that  a  soothing  sentiment  had 
been  taken  out  of  their  lives. 

The  manifold  other  purposes  to  which 
bells  are  applied  are  too  familiar  for  descrip- 
tion. They  are  the  appointed  voice  of  pub- 
lic rejoicing,  and  sound  for  every  festive 
event.  They  ring  in  the  new  year,  the  new 
sovereign,  the  new  mayor,  the  new  squire, 
and  the  new  rector;  for  hope  is  stronger  than 
memory,  expectation  than  gratitude,  and  the 
multitude  feel  that  their  life  is  in  the  future 
and  not  in  the  past.  Often  the  peal  breaks 
forth  on  unworthy,  and  in  the  last  genera- 
tion was  sometimes  employed  on  shameful, 
occasions.  Mr.  Brand  had  known  it  called 
into  requisition  to  celebrate  the  winning  of  a 
"  long  main"  at  cock- 6gh ting.  But  the  com- 
monest application  of  its  merry  music  is  to 
proclaim  that  two  lovers  have  just  been  made 
happy.  "  Well  is  it,"  says  Mr.  Gatty,  "  when 
all  continues  to  go 

'  Merry  as  a  marriage  bell.' 

Alas!  we  have  known  sequels  to  such  a 
beginning,  with  which  the  knell  had  been 
more  in  unison !"  So  thought  one  Thomas 
Nash,*  who  in  1813  bequeathed  fifty  pounds 
a-year  to  the  ringers  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Bath,  "  on  condition  of  their  ringing  on  the 
whole  peal  of  bells,  with  clappers  muffled, 
various  solemn  and  doleful  changes  on  the 
14th  of  May  in  every  year,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  my  wedding-day;  and  also  the 
anniversary  of  my  decease  to  ring  a  grand 
bob- major  and  merry  mirthful  peals,  un- 

*  In  the  days  of  his  namesake  all  the  visitors  to 
the  city  were  welcomed  by  a  peal  from  the  Abbey, 
a  compliment  which  cost  them  half-a-guinea.  The 
company,  thns  apprised  of  every  fresh  arrival,  used 
to  send  and  inquire  for  whom  the  bells  rang. 
Anstey  describes  the  practice  in  his  "New  Batn 
Guide :" 

M  No  city,  dear  mother,  this  city  excels 
In  charming  sweet  sounds  both  of  fiddles  and 

bells. 
I  thought  like  a  fool  that  they  only  would  ring 
'For  a  wedding,  a  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a  kiug  ; 
But  I  found  'twas  for  me  that  the  good-natured 

people 
Rung  so  hard  that  I  thought  they  would  pull 

down  the  steeple  ; 
So  I  took  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby, 
And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the 
Abbey." 
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muffled,  in  joyful  commemoration  of  my 
happy  release  from  domestic  tyranny  and 
wretchedness." 

Passing  from  the  realities  of  tangible  bells, 
we  may  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  6tories 
which  belong  to  the  regions  of  illusion  or 
romance.  (Jhland  refers  to  one  of  these 
traditions  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Lost  Church/' 
which  Lord  Lindsay,  whose  translation  we 
quote,  supposes  to  have  been  founded  on  an 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula : 

"  Oft  in  the  forest  far  one  hears 
A  passing  sound  of  distant  bells ; 
Nor  legends  old  nor  human  wit 
Can  tell  us  whence  the  music  swells. 
From  the  Lost  Church  'tis  thought  that  soft, 
Faint  ringing  cometh  on  the  wind  : 
Once,  many  pilgrims  trod  the  path, 
But  no  one  now  the  way  can  find." 

Similar  legends  of  churches  swallowed  up, 
and  of  their  belta  sending  out  their  wonted 
music  on  certain  occasions  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  are  attached  to  several  locali- 
ties. At  a  place  called  Fisher  ty- Brow,  near 
Kir  by  Lonsdale,  there  is  a  sort  of  natural 
basin,  where,  according  to  the  superstitio  loci, 
a  church,  the  clergyman,  and  the  congrega- 
tion were  ingulfed,  and  here  the  bells  may 
be  heard  ringing  on  a  Sunday  morning  by 
any  one  who  puts  his  ear  to  the  ground.  A 
like  fate  was  said  to  have  befallen  the  entire 
village  of  Raleigh,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  inhabit- 
ants on  Christmas  morning  to  go  out  to  the 
valley  and  listen  to  the  mysterious  chimes  of 
their  lost  parish  church.  According  to  a 
tradition  at  Tunstall,  in  Norfolk,  the  church- 
wardens and  parson  disputed  for  the  posses- 
sion of  some  bells  which  had  become  useless 
because  the  tower  was  burnt.  While  the 
quarrel  was  in  progress  the  arch-fiend  stepped 
in  and  carried  off  the  bells.  The  parson  pur- 
sued him  with  hot  haste  and  much  Latin,  but 
the  evil  one  dived  into  the  earth  with  his 
ponderous  burden,  and  the  place  where  he 
disappeared  is  marked  by  a  boggy  pool, 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Hell -hole. 
Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  to  such  sounds,  even  these  bells 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  favor  their  native 
place  with  a  ghostly  peal.  Many  more  such 
traditions,  slightly  varied,  exist  both  here  and 
abroad. 

When  ships  go  down  in  a  tempest  a  warn- 
ing bell  is  said  to  be  heard  amid  the  storm : 
and  on  land  it  is  no  uncommon  notion  that 
its  prophetic  tongue  will  sometimes  announce  | 


to  persons  who  are  about  to  die  their  impend- 
ing doom. 

u  The  death-bell  thrice,  was  heard  to  ring ; 
An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call ; 
And  thrice  the  raven  flopped  its  win? 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall." 

Rogers,  in  his  lines  on  an  "  Old  Oak/'  al- 
ludes to  the  same  superstition : 

u  There,  once,  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined, 
His  sable  plumage  tempest-toss'd ; 
And  as  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind 
From  towers  long:  fled  by  human  kind, 
His  brow  the  hero  cross'd." 

Until  its  cause  was  discovered  no  sound 
could  have-  seemed  more  supernatural  than 
the  note  of  the  Campanero,  or  Bell- bird  of 
Demerara,  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  jay.  A  tube,  nearly  three 
inches  long,  rises  from  its  forehead,  and  this 
feathery  spire  the  bird  can  fill  with 'air  at 
pleasure.  Every  four  or  five  minutes,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  its  call  may  be  heard 
from  a  distance  of  three  miles,  making  a  toll- 
ing noise  like  that  of  a  convent  be'l.  What 
a  tale  of  wonder  might  have  been  founded 
on  such  sounds  in  such  a  wilderness  ! 

The  pleasant  story  of  the  Bells  of  Bow 
bringing  back  the  poor  runaway  apprentice 
by  their  cheering  burden — 

"  Turn  again  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London," — 

seems  to  belong  to  the  fabulous  part  of  our 
subject ;  but  it  has  perhaps,  after  all,  a  sub- 
stratum of  truth,  and  indicates  a  disposition, 
of  which  there  are  other  traces,  to  interpret 
the  language  of  the  belfry  by  the  wishes  of 
the  heart.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  in  many 
old  books  of  a  rich  and  well-born  dame  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  valet,  consulting 
a  priest  upon  the  expediency  of  taking  the 
dear  man  for  her  husband.  The  priest  bid 
her  listen  to  the  bells  and  follow  their  direc- 
tion. With  unmistakable  distinctness  they 
pealed  forth  in  her  ears,  "  Marry  your  valet, 
marry  your  valet,  marry  your  valet"  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  she  reappeared  before  her 
father  confessor,  told  him  of  the  misery  of  the 
match,  and  complained  that  the  bells  had 
misled  her.  "It  is  you,"  replied  he,  "  that 
must  have  misinterpreted  the  bells :  go  and 
listen  again."  She  went  accordingly,  and 
this  time  they  said,  with  vehement  perspi- 
cuity, ct  Don't  marry  your  valet,  don't  marry 
your  valet,  don't  marry  your  valet" 

From  the  nature  of  the  associations  con- 
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ected  with  them,  as  well  as  from  their  io- 
erent  charm,  it  is  no  wonder  that  bells 
lould  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
und  in  every  age  and  cHme. 

What  music  is  there  that  compared  may  be 
With  well-tuned  bells'  enchanting  melody  ? 

Breaking  with  their  sweet  sounds  the  willing 
air, 
They  in  the  listening  ear  the  soul  in  snare." 

hese  lines,  which  are  inscribed  in  the  belfry 
f  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Shaftesbury,  first 
lade  Bowles  in  love  with  poetry.  "The 
[tenanting  melody"  had  an  Orpheus-like 
ower  over  the  rude  pedantry  of  Dr.  Parr, 
[e  once  conceived  the  design  of  treating  at 
sge  upon  Campanology,  and  many  and 
resting  were  the  calls  upon  the  pockets  of 
is  friends  for  the  peal  at  Hatton.  On  go- 
ig  to  reside  he  made  several  changes,  and 
s  specifies  as  one  of  them,  that  "bells 
bime  three  times  as  long."  Even  the  soul 
f  the  conqueror  who  had  devastated  Europe 
as  stirred  in  its  inmost  depths  by  the  sim- 
le  sound.  "  When  we  were  at  Malmaison," 
iji  Bourrienne  of  Napoleon,  "how  often 
is  the  booming  of  the  village  bell  broken 
F  the  most  interesting  conversations !  He 
opped,  lest  the  moving  of  our  feet  might 
.use  the  loss  of  a  single  beat  of  the  tones 
hich  charmed  him.  The  influence,  indeed, 
is  so  powerful  that  his  voice  trembled  with 
lotion  while  he  said,  '  That  recalls  to  me  the 
st  years  I  passed  at  Brienne.' "    None  have 


more  reason  to  be  affected  by  the  associations 
which  bring  back  the  days  of  comparative 
innocence  and  peace  than  the  troubled  spirits 
who  are  entangled  in  the  labyrinths  of  ,a 
guilty  ambition.  But  of  all  the  instances  of 
the  power  of  bells  "  to  touch  a  sympathetic 
chord  of  the  heart,"  the  most  moving  is  the 
tradition  told  in  connection  with  the  peal  of. 
Limerick  Cathedral.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  a  convent  in  Italy,  for  which 
it  had  been  manufactured  by  an  enthusiastic 
native,  with  great  labor  and  skill.  The 
Italian  having  afterwards  acquired  a  compe- 
tency, fixed  his  home  near  the  convent  cliff, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  daily  chime 
of  his  beloved  bells.  But  in  some  political 
convulsion  which  ensued,  the  monks  were 
driven  from  the  monastery,  the  Italian  from 
his  home,  and  the  bells  were  carried  away  to 
another  land.  After  a  long  interval  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  brought  him  to 
Limerick.  On  a  calm  and  beautiful  evening, 
as  the  vessel  which  bore  him  floated  along 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Shannon,  he  sud- 
denly heard  the  bells  peal  forth  from  the 
cathedral  tower.  They  were  the  long-lost 
treasures  of  his  memory.  Home,  happiness, 
friends — all  early  recollections  were  in  their 
sound.  Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he 
lay  back  in  the  boat.  When  the  rowers 
looked  round  they  saw  his  face  still  turned 
to  the  cathedral — but  his  eyes  had  closed  for 
ever  on  the  world. 
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[The  ensuing  brief  but  interesting  and  affecting  sketch  of  one  so  long  the  glory  of  The  Magazine,  was 
ntten  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  his  forthcoming  *'  Miscellanies  ;"  but  at  our  request  he  has 
lowed  it  first  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  The  Magazine  so  long  irradiated  by  the  genius  of  Professor 

HJSOIC.] 


On  a  bright,  frosty  day  in  December,  1827, 
1 1  was  quitting  the  mathematical  class  in 
le  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  I  had 
een  a  member  about  two  months,  one  of  my 
lass-fellow*  said  suddenly,  "  If  you  want  to 
*e  Christopher  North,  he's  yonder !"  This  my 
Dmpanion  knew  to  have  been  long  my  desire, 


for  I  was  in  those  early  days  one  of  Christo- 
pher North's  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  My 
curiosity  was  gratified  in  a  moment.  Walking 
rapidly  across  the  quadrangle  towards  his 
class-room  (that  of  Moral  Philosophy}  with 
a  sort  of  hasty,  impetuous  step,  as  though 
he  were  behind  his  time,  was  Professor  Wil- 
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Hon,  then  in  the  v ery  prime  of  life.*  A  faded, 
tattered  gown,  put  on  carelessly,  flattered  in 
the  keen  wind,  and  seemed  a  ludicrous  ap- 
pendage to  as  fine,  tall,  manly  a  figure,  and 
free,  fearless  bearing,  as  I  have  ever  looked 
upon.  As  he  came  nearer,  his  limbs  and 
their  motions  gave  the  idea  of  combined 
strength,  agility,  and  grace ;  and  there  was  a 
certain  sort  of  frank,  buoyant  unaffecledness 
about  his  demeanor  that  seemed  to  indicate 
light-hearted  consciousness  of  great  mental 
and  physical  endowments.  When  he  came 
near  enough  for  his  face  to  be  seen  with  dis- 
tinctness, in  it  I  forgot  every  thing  else  about 
him  ;  and  I  sh'ill  never  forget  the  impression 
it  produced.  What  a  magnificent  head  I  How 
finely  chiselled  his  features  1  What  compres- 
sion of  the  thin  but  beautifully  formed  lips ! 
What  a  bright  blue  flashing 

"  Eys,  liks  Man,  to  threaten  or  oouimand  1" 

Add  to  all  this  the  fair,  transparent  complex- 
ion, flowing  auburn  hair,  and  the  erect  com- 
manding Ht  of  his  head  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  surely  no  Grecian  sculptor  could  have 
desired  any  thing  beyond  it.  As  for  bis  eye, 
it  lightened  on  me  as  he  passed,  and  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

I  had  seen  power  and  genius  visibly  em- 
bodied ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  think  that  never 
before  or  since  can  any  celebrated  man's  per- 
sonal appearance  have  so  far  surpassed  an 
admirer  s  expectation,  as  Professor  Wilson's 
air,  face,  and  figure  went  beyond  what  I  had 
imagined.  I  say  this  calmly,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  I  have 
a  thousand  times  recalled  the  scene  which  I 
have  now  faintly  sketched  for  the  reader; 
assuring  him  that  no  one  then  knowing  this 
gifted  and  far-famed  man  will  think  my 
sketch  too  highly  colored. 

As  I  heard  that  many  more  were  crowd- 
ing into  his  class-room  than  were  entitled  to 
do  so,  1  followed  their  example,  discarding 
froiu  my  thoughts  for  the  nonce  all  poor  Pro- 
fessor Wallace's  sines,  co-sines*  triangles,  and 
rarallelonioeds ;  and  when  I  entered  the 
Moral  Philosophy  class,  I  found  that  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  had  just  begun  his  lecture.  He 
read  it  with  considerable  rapidity,  as  it  were 
vehemently  urging  his  words  out  of  lips  com- 
pressed with  the  natural  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter. Professor  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge, 
when  speaking  in  public,  ha*  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  Professor  Wilson's  manner. 

The  lecture  was  eloquent,  and  greatly 
relished  bv  the  auditory.  A  small  incident 
showed  how  he  was  absorbed  whh  his  sub- 
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that  he  had  often  read  to  his  class.     He  had 
taken  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  after 
drawing  it  across  his  forehead,  crushed  it  up, 
and  placed  it  on  the  left-hand  side  of  his 
paper,  partly  under  a  book.     By-and-by,  be 
required  his  handkerchief,  and  felt  first  in 
one  pocket,  then  in  the  other,  then  in  the 
breast ;  then  glanced  hastily  round,  evidently 
in  quest  of  his  handkerchief,   but  without 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  flow  of  his  im- 
passioned rhetoric.  These'  efforts  he  renewed 
several  times ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had 
finished  his  lecture  that  he  suddenly  saw 
what  he  had  been  looking  for,  and  which  we 
had  seen  all  the  while.     He  uttered  a  loud 
"Oh!"  as  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
withdrew.    I  have  several  times  reminded 
him  of  this  little  circumstance,  and  he  always 
laughed  heartily,  saying,  "  very  likely — very 
probably.     I'm  very  thoughtless  about  such 
things.''    All  I  recollect  of  his  lecture  was, 
that  it  dealt  much  with  Plato ;  but  I  was 
completely  occupied  with  Wilson,   feeling 
that  I  could  pay  my  respects  to  Plato  at  any 
time.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  distin- 
guished mac  did  not  favorably  impress  me  as 
a  lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy,  inasmuch 
as  he  seemed  to  lack  that  calm,  didactic  man- 
ner, alone  befitting  the  treatment  of  difficult, 
profound,  abstract  subjects.    I  think  those 
who  frequented  his  class  must  have  found  it 
difficult  to  realize  what  they  had  heard  from 
him.     I  do  not  indeed  recollect  seeing  any 
one  taking  notes ;  but  I  do  recollect  thinking 
one  or  two  passages  in  his  lecture  very  fine. 
I  did  not  see  Professor  Wilson  again,  ex- 
cept perhaps  casually,  and  at  a  distance,  till 
a  few  days  before  I  quitted  Edinburgh,  in  the 
autumn  of  1888.     I  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  meeting  him  in  society ;  and  I  was  resolved 
not  to  leave  Scotland  without  being  able  to 
say  that  I  had  spoken  to  Professor  Wilson. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Having  been 
informed  that  he  had  concurred  with  Pro- 
fessor Pillans  in  awarding  to  me  the  prize  for 
English    poetry,*   I   thought,  after    many 
qualms  and  misgivings,  that  an  allusion  to 
that  circumstance  might,  to  a  generous  man 
of  genius,  serve  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
liberty  I  proposed  to  myself,  of  calling,  as  a 
student  quitting  the  university,  to  pay  my  part- 
ing respects  to  one  of  the  professors.  So  one 
afternoon,  after  walking  hesitatingly  up  and 
down  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  and  other 
adjoining  ones,,  I  summoned  np  spirit  enough 
to  call  at  his  house,  and  inquire  if  he  were 
jcct,  though  the  lecture  was  probably,  one 
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at  home.  The  answer  was,  jee;  and  on  being 
asked  my  name,  I  mentioned  it,  adding,  "  a 
student  in  the  university."  In  a  moment  or 
two's  time  the  servant  returned,  saying,  "  The 
Professor  would  see  me."  Somewhat  nerv- 
ously I  followed,  and  in  a  moment  found  my- 
self, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  his  library.  The 
room  had  a  disordered  appearance,  as  if  its 
occupant  were  careless.  He  had  a  loose 
wrapper  round  him,  his  shirt  collar  was 
thrown  open,  and  he  seemed  writing.  "  Pray, 
take  a  seat,"  said  he,  addressing  me  by  name, 
and  then  his  piercing  eyes  were  fixed  on  me 
with  what  I  thought  a  slightly  impatient 
curiosity.     *•  I  feel,  sir,  that  I  have  taken  a 

Seat  liberty,"  I  began ;  "  but  I  am  an  Eng- 
h  student,  with  very  few  friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  before  leaving  the  university  and 
Scotland,  I  felt  anxious  to  have  the  honor  of 
paying  my  parting  respects  to  you."  "  Oh, 
well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  So  you  are 
leaving  the  university  ?  Are  you  the  Mr. 
Warren  that  gained  the  prize  for  English 
verse?"  I  told  him  I  was;  on  which  his 
whole  manner  altered,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly cordial  and  gracious,  and  his  smile  was 
fascinating.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  as  you  are 
an  Englishman  at  a  Scotch  university,  I  was 
a  Scotchman  at  an  English  university — at  Ox- 
ford ;"  and  he  talked  with  animation  on  the 
topic.  I  explained  that  the  reason  why  I  could 
not  attend  his,  among  other  classes,  was  that 
I  wished  to  enter  at  an  inn  of  court  imme- 
diately. "  Oh,  pho !"  said  he  laughing  good- 
humoredly,  "you  have  not  lost  much  by 
missing  my  lectures !  You  must  read  for 
yourself  on  these  subjects."  After  some 
other  conversation,  I  happened  to  say  — 
"  There  is  only  one  other  person  besides  your- 
self, sir,  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  see  be- 
fore returning  to  England."  "  Who's  that  ?" 
he  asked.  "Mr.  De  Quincy,  the  'Opium 
Eater/  "  "  Mr.  De  Quincy  ?  Why,  he's 
staying  with  me  now !  Well,  I  dare  say  I 
can  manage  that  for  you.  Come  in  to-mor- 
row evening  about  nine  o'clock,  and  1*11  in- 
troduce you  to  him.  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  see  you !"  He  said  this  with  so  much 
kindness  that  I  accepted  the  invitation ;  and 
after  he  had  shaken  my  hand  with  much 
friendship  of  manner,  I  withdrew,  he  instantly 
resuming  his  pen. 

On  making  my  appearance  next  evening 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  was  at  once  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  were  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, evidently  a  very  amiable  and  kindly  wo- 
man, and  some  of  her  children.  In  about  ten 
minutes'  time,  Professor  Wilson  made  his 
appearance,  with  one  or  two  other  gentle- 


men, to  whom  he  was  talking  very  energeti- 
cally. He  presently  saw  me,  and  shook 
hands  with  me  cordially.  u  Oh,  you  want 
to  see  Mr.  De  Quincy  ! — Come  here  !''  and 
leading  me  into  the  back  room,  towards  a 
door  which  stood  open,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  it  with  the  wall  stood  a  little  slight  man, 
dressed  in  black — pale,  careworn,  and  with  a 
very  high  forehead.  ''  Mr.  De  Quincy,  this 
is  a  young  friend  of  mine — a  student  in  the 
university,  returning  to  England."  After  a 
few  words  of  course,  he  left  us ;  but  Mr.  De 
Quincy  seemed  exceedingly  languid.  He 
spoke  courteously,  though  evidently  disin- 
clined to  talk.  Shortly  before  we  went  down 
to  supper,  Professor  Wilson  said,  "You 
shall  sit  opposite  to  Mr.  De  Quincy  "—and  I 
think  he  added  in  a  whisper  and  with  a 
smile,  "  it  will  be  a  queer  kind  of  wine  that 
you  will  see  him  drinking  1"  Presently  we 
went  down  to  supper.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  gentle,  unaffected  kindness  to  me  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  whom  I  never  saw  again  after 
that  evening.  I  saw  her  watching  me  once 
or  twice  with  a  good-natured,  amused  smile, 
as  she  saw  me  intent  upon  Mr.  De  Quincy 
and  his  doings !  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  pretend  to  say  that  his  small  decanter 
contained  coffee :  assuredly  it  was  not  wine, 
but  exactly  resembled  laudanum.  He  was 
taciturn  for  some  time,  but  gradually  fell 
into  conversation,  in  which  Professor  Wilson 
joined  with  vivacity.  It  was  on  some  meta- 
physical subject ;  and  at  length  I  well  recol- 
lect that  the  discussion  turned  on  the  nature 
of  Fargetfulness.  "  Is  such  a  thing  as  forget- 
ting possible*  to  the  human  mind?"  Asked 
Mr.  De  Quincy — "  Does  the  mind  ever  act- 
ually lose  any  thing  for  ever  ?  Is  not  every 
impression  it  has  once  received  reproducible? 
How  often  a  thing  is  suddenly  recollected 
that  had  happened  many,  many  years  before, 
but  never  been  thought  of  since  till  that  mo- 
ment 1  Possibly  a  suddenly  developed  power 
of  recollecting  every  act  of  a  man  s  life  may 
constitute  the  Great  Book  to  be  opened  be- 
fore him  on  the  judgment-day."  I  think 
this  is  the  substance  of  what  was  said  on  the 
subject,  Professor  Wilson  making  several 
curious  remarks  as  to  the  nature  of  mind, 
memory,  and  suggestion.  I  ventured  to  say 
— and  it  was  the  only  thing  I  did  venture  to 
say — that  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  gentleman 
who  in  hastily  jumping  from  on  board  the 
Excellent,  to  catch  a  boat  that  was  starting 
for  shore,  missed  it,  and  fell  into  the  water 
of  Portsmouth  harbor,  sinking  to  a  great 
depth.  For  a  while  he  was  supposed  drown- 
ed.    He  afterwards  said,  that  all  he  remem- 
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bered  after  plunging  into  the  water  was  a 
sense  of  freedom  from  pain,  and  a  sudden 
recollection  of  all  his  past  life,  especially  of 
guilty  actions  that  he  had  long  forgotten. 
Professor  Wilson  said  that  if  this  were  so,  it 
was  indeed  very  startling :  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  De  Quincy  said  that  he  also  had  heard 
of  one,  if  not  two  of  three  such  cases. 

I  was  so  absorbed  with  watching  and  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation  of  Professor  Wilson 
and  Mr.  De  Quincy,  that  I  left  almost  supper- 
less,  in  spite  of  the  kindly  pressure  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son. I  often  saw  her  look,  as  I  fancied,  with 
fond  interest  at  her  famous  husband,  whose 
demeanor  had  a  noble  simplicity.  His  eyes 
sometimes  seemed  to  glitter  and  flash  with 
the  irrepressible  fire  of  genius.  I  watched 
him  with  lynx-like  vigilance;  but  all  was 
spontaneous  and  genuine ;  not  a  vestige  of 
artifice,  affectation,  or  display :  no  silly  "  in- 
flicting his  eye  on  you :  but  all,  whether 
grave  or  frolicsome,  the  exuberance  of  a 
gloriously-gifted  man  of  genius.  And  see 
how  hospitable  and  kind  he  was  to  a  young 
English  stranger,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
till  the  preceding  day.  Before  I  left,  he 
asked  me  much  about  my  intentions  and  pros- 
pects, wished  me  heartily  well,  and  when, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  I  had  shaken  hands  with 
him  and  got  into  the  street,  the  sun  of  Ge- 
nius no  longer  shone  on  me,  and  I  felt  dull, 
and  indeed  m  the  dark.  As  I  walked  home, 
I  thought  myself  a  poor  pigmy  that  had  just 
been  entertained  by  a  good-humored  giant ! 

I  never  saw  any  man  who  looked  the  man 
of  genius  he  was,  but  Professor  Wilson.  Next 
to  him  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Him  I  first 
saw  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  when  I  was  at 
college  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  wandered  one 
day,  in,  I  think,  the  mouth  of  June,  into  one 
of  the  law  courts  to  hear  Mr.  Jeffrey  plead. 
The  latter'*  face*  let  me  say  in  passing,  ap- 
peared to  me  that  of  an  acute,  refined,  sensi- 
tive, and  somewhat  irritable  man,  but  not 
indicative  of  power.  I  had  been  standing 
for  some  time  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  in 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal clerks,  who  sat  at  the  table  below  the 
judges,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  an  elderly 
man,  one  of  those  sitting  at  the  table,  wear- 
ing a  rusty -looking  old  stuff  gown.  His  chin 
rested  on  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  hung 
by  his  side  with  a  pen  in  it.  Without  having 
an  idea  who  he  was,  my  attention  was  soon 
arrested  by  his  lofty  forehead,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  seemed  gazing  dreamily  into  a  dis- 
tant world  unseen  by  any  but  himself.  The 
more  I  looked  at  those    eyes,   the    more 


remarkable  appeared  their  character  and  ex- 
pression ;  not  bright,  or  penetrating,  but 
invested  with  a  grand,  rapt,  profound  air. 
He  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  apparently 
lost  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  A 
sudden  suspicion  arose  within  me  that  I  was 
looking  on  the  mighty  northern  novelist,  who 
had  publicly  avowed  himself  the  author  of 
Waverley  in  the  preceding  February.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  asked  a  per- 
son standing  beside  me,  who  that  was,  indi- 
cating him.  "  Whaur  d'ye  come  frae  ?"  said 
he,  looking  at  me  rather  contemptuously: 
"  d'ye  no  ken  that's  Sir  Walter  f "  Almost 
while  this  was  being  said,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
seemed  to  rouse  himself  from  a  reverie,  and 
soon  afterwards  wrote  rapidly  oil  several 
sheets  of  paper,  and  then  quitted  the  court, 
leaning  on  bis  stick,  and  walking  very  lame. 

Professor  Wilson's  noble  countenance  indi- 
cated, to  even  an  ordinary  observer,  the 
impulsive  energy  of  his  character,  daring  and 
generous, — also  acutepess,  refinement,  and 
power ;  one,  in  short,  to  fear,  to  admire,  and 
to  love.  Every  thing  petty  and  mean  he 
spurned  with  a  scorn  that  was  magnificent ; 
to  obscure  and  timid  genius,  he  extended, 
with  tender  kindliness,  the  hand  of,  as  it  were, 
the  King  of  Letters.  To  pretenders,  however, 
of  all  sorts,  he  was  utterly  merciless  :  to 
them,  the  crutch  of  Christopher  was  annihi- 
lation. It  was  fine  to  hear  him  talk  on  such 
a  sub]  ect :  his  eye,  his  lip,  his  voice,  bis  ges 
ture,  all  in  fierce  and  vivid  accord. 

As  an  instance  of  his  watchfulness  of  lite- 
rary merit,  when  newly  manifested,  I  recollect 
his  once  saying  to  me,  "  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  any  one  in  the  Temple — a  special 
pleader,  or  something  of  that  kind — called 
Moile— Nicholas  Thirning  Moile?"*  I  told 
him  that  I  had  never  heard  of  the  name ;  on 
which  he  pressed  me  much,  and  said,  "Try 
to  find  out,  then,  for  he  is  a  very  clever  fel- 
low. He  has  j  ust  published  a  sort  of  poetical 
version  of  two  or  three  of  the  State  Trials, 
which  I  have  read,  and  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  them.  Some  parts  are  beautiful — he's  a 
man  of  genius.  I  shall  review  the  book  in 
the  Magazine  ;"  and  his  opinion  of  the  per- 
formance may  be  seen  in  No.  288. 

Professor   Wilson   read   with  prodigious 


*  It  turned  out  that  the  name  of  "  Nicholas  Thirn- 
ing Moile"  was  assumed  by  a  friend  of  my  own,  now 
an  eminent  Queeu's  counsel,  who  had  sent  to  me 
the  very  volume  in  question  in  his  assumed  name ; 
and,  after  glancing  at  it  for  a  moment,  I  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  book  to  the  publisher,  but 
Boon  afterwards  lost  sight  of  it  It  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  I  discovered  the  author. 
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rapidity,  tod  it  was  an  exhaustive  reading : 
he  gathered  the  purpose,  scope,  and  character 
of  a  work,  on  even  a  difficult  subject,  at 
almost  a  glance.  Instances  of  this  have  come 
under  my  personal  knowledge :  and  I  know 
the  pages  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  which 
attest  Christopher  North's  marvellous  rapidi- 
ty and  accuracy  of  critical  judgment.  As  a 
critic,  his  perceptions  were  exquisite,  and  his 
resources  boundless.  He  could  put  a  new 
or  an  old  idea  into  a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic 
variety  of  striking  and  novel  aspects,  and 
with  a  charming  facility.  He  could  bring 
out  a  meaning  often  more  distinctly  and 
happily  than  his  author  himself.  His  rich, 
comprehensive,  and  penetrating  criticism  shed 
new  splendor  over  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  whomsoever 
else  he  willed  to  set  before  his  own  and  his 
reader's  eye. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries, not  apt  to  bestow  eulogy  lavishly  or 
unworthily, — I  mean  Mr.  Hallam, — in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe, 
while  sketching  the  character  of  Spenser, 
thus  alludes  to  a  fine  series  of  papers  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  on  the  Fairy  Queen :  "  It  has 
been  justly  observed  by  a  living  writer,  of 
the  most  ardent  and  enthusiaslic  genius, 
whose  eloquence  is  as  the  rush  of  mighty 
waters,  and  has  left  it  for  others,  almost  as 
invidious,  to  praise  in  terms  of  less  rapture, 
as  to  censure  what  he  has  borne  along  in  the 
stream  of  unhesitating  eulogy,  '  that  no  poet 
has  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beautiful  than  Spenser :'  "  adding,  in  a  note, 
"  I  allude  here  to  a  very  brilliant  series  of 
papers  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  published  in 
Blackwood* s  Magazine,  during  the  years 
1834  and  1835."  I  think  the  observation 
which  the  Professor  makes  concerning  Spen- 
ser, may  be  well  applied  to  the  gifted  critic 
himself.  I  fear,  however,  that  1  am  wan- 
dering too'  far  from  the  object  of  this  humble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Wil- 
son. 

1  never  heard  him  speak  in  disparaging 
terms  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  how 
tremendous,  in  his  earlier  years,  were  his 
flagellations  of  those  whom  he  considered 
deserving  of  them  as  literary  offenders,  is 
known  to  all  well-informed  literary  readers. 
I  have  conversed  with  him  much  about  lite- 
rary men,  and  often  admired  his  forbearing 
and  generous  spirit. . 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Dickens  had  so  suddenly 
eclipsed  in  popularity  all  his  contemporaries, 
Professor  Wilson  spoke  to  me  of  him  in 
terms  of  high  admiration,  as  a  man  of  un- 


doubted and  great  genius ;  and  he  spoke  of 
"  Nelly"  as  a  beautiful  creation. 

Professor  Wilson  told  me  that  there  were 
two  things  he  specially  hated — letter- writing, 
and  being  "  made  a  lion  of,"  or,  as  I  recollect 
him  saying  contemptuously, "  a  lionet."  As 
for  letter- writing,  1  never  received  from  him 
but  one  in  my  life ;  and  that  was  written  on 
half  a  sheet  of  paper,  evidently  the  blank 
sheet  of  some  old  letter.  Mentioning  a  late 
accomplished   dignitary    of  the  church,  he 

said,  laughingly,  " will   continue 

writing  to  me,  though  I  never  answer  his 
letters,  nor  will  1"  One  of  those  letters  hap- 
pened to  contain  a  friendly  allusion  to  myself, 
and  he  sent  it  to  me  through  a  common 
friend,  thinking  it  would  please  me. 

He  never  called  on  me  in  the  Temple  but 
once;  and  then  Sat  a  long  time  asking  a 
multitude  of  questions  about  the  Temple — 
its  history,  the  nature  of  chamber  life,  &c, 
&c,  with  lively  interest ;  almost  suggesting 
that  he  might  be  thinking  of  writing  some- 
thing on  the  subject. 

He  used  to  be  a  daily  visitor  at  Messrs. 
Blackwood's  saloon*  in  George  street,  to 
chat  with  them  and  one  or  two  other  friends, 
read  the  newspapers,  and  skim  over  the  mag- 
azines, reviews,  and  new  publications.  He 
was  much  attached  to  all  the  Blackwood?, 
giving  them  many  proofs  of  his  zealous  and 
affectionate  good-will  How  pleasantly  have 
I  chatted  with  him  in  that  saloon !  How 
fresh  and  genial  he  always  was !  How  sly 
his  humor  !  How  playfully  his  eye  glit- 
tered while  he  was  good-humored \y  making 
fun  of  you !  How  racy  his  comments  on 
literary  and  political  topics !  How  ready 
and  correct  his  knowledge  in  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  even  while  he  professed  *•  to  know 
very  little  about  them ! " 

I  saw  him  last  in  that  saloon,  towards  the 
close  of  September,  1851.  I  had  been  for 
ten  days  in  Edinburgh,  superintending — as 
that  was  the  long  vacation — a  work  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  had  lived 
quite  secluded  all  the  time.  In  passing  hastily 
through  the  saloon  with  some  proofs  in  my 
hand,  I  came  upon  Professor  Wilson,  silting 
there  as  usual ;  but  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
several  years.  He  had  become  a  great  deal 
stouter  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before  ;  he 
was  also  aged  much ;  but  his  face  was  as 
fine,  his  eyes  as  bright,  and  his  manner  as 

•This  is  a  spacious  room  dedicated  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood  to  the  use  of  their  friends,  where  are 
lying  numerous  newspapers  and  magazines ;  and 
ornamented  with  busts  and  pictures  of  their  distin- 
guished literary  men. 
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delightful  as  ever.  He  did  not,  however, 
speak  with  his  former  energy.  '*  They  tell 
me/'  said  he,  laughing  good-humoredly, 
"  that  you've  quite  buried  yourself  since  you 
have  been  here!  What  have  yon  been 
about  ?"  I  told  him.  "  Ay,  it's  a  capital 
title,  and  promises  well.  Yov  have  set  us 
all  gaping  to  know  what  we're  to  have  :  Tell 
me  what  it's  about — I'm  anxious  to  hear. 
What's  your  idea  ?"  I  told  him  as  briefly  as 
I  could.  "  Let  me  hear  some  of  it,"  said  he, 
after  I  had  given  him  my  notions  of  the 
scope  of  the  work ;  and  I  read  him,  at  his 
desire,  a  considerable  portion.  How  I  recol- 
lect his  full,  keen  eves,  watchfully  6xed  upon 
me  as  I  read ! 

The  next  and  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
also  the  last  time  that  he  left  his  own  house. 
During  the  intervening  years,  he  had  had  a 
paralytic  seizure,  which  affected  his  powers 
of  motion  and  speech,  and  to  some  extent  his 
mental  faculties.  He  had  driven  up  to  Mr. 
Blackwood's  door,  accompanied  by  a  fond 
daughter,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating 
one  in  whom  he  had  always  felt  dfep  interest, 
on  his  approaching  marriage.  I  was  in  the 
saloon  at  the  time ;  but  on  being  told  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  me,  though  he  was 
feeble  and  could  not  converse,  I  went  to  the 
carriage   door.     Shall  I  ever  forget  father 


and  daughter  *  as  they  sat  opposite  to  each 
other,  she  eyeing  her  gifted  bat  afflicted 
father  with  such  tender  anxiety?  Never! 
His  hat  was  off,  and  his  countenance,  oa 
which  fell  the  rays  of  setting  sunlight,  was 
fine  as  ever ;  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  did  hit 
natural  force  seem  abated,  as  he  sat  sad 
looked  at  me,  and  stretched  forth  his  band ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  speak*  alas !  it  was 
in  words  few,  indistinct,  and  unintelligible.  To 
me  it  was  an  affecting  moment — but  a  mo* 
ment;  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  become 
excited.  Again  he  shook  my  hand ;  and  I 
bad  looked  my  last  on  Professor  Wilson. 
The  next  I  heard  of  him,  was  his  peaceful 
death  ;  and  then  a  burial  befitting  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Scotland. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  commit  to  the 
press  this  sudden  and  spontaneous,  but  poor 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  goodness.  I  am  altogether  unequal 
to  the  task  of  his  intellectual  portraiture ;  but 
what  I  have  written  is  true,  and  comes  from 
my  heart;  wherefore  I  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

Adieu,  Christopher  North  1  Adieu,  John 
Wilson!  Samuel  Warren. 


•Mrs.  Gordon. 
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ENGLISH  LETTER-WRITERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Letter-  writing  has  become  an  easy  mat- 
ter in  modern  days.  We  write  because  we 
have  got  something  to  say,  feeling  careless 
how  it  is  said;  or  we  write  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  a  correspondent,  and  as  we  know 
he  must  swallow  the  sop  we  throw  him,  are 
not  overnice  about  kneading  it  to  his  taste. 
But  things  were  different  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers.  They  wrote  to  do  themselves 
credit,  and  keep  up  their  literary  reputa- 
tion. The  good  letter-writer  had  a  distinct 
and  recognized  place  in  society,  as  much  as 
the  good  dancer  or  dresser.  The  perfect 
gentleman  had  to  acquire  an  elegant  style, 
which  he  must  exhibit  as  a  mark  of  his 
standing,  as  he  did  his  rapier  and  his  well- 
trimmed  wig.  His  mind  had  to  wear  a 
court-dress  as  well  as  his  body,  and    he 


would  have  as  soon  thought  of  seizing  his 
sovereign  by  the  hand  as  of  presenting  him- 
self to  a  correspondent  without  the  episto- 
lary bows  and  flourishes  which  good  breed- 
ing demanded.  Letter- writing  was  made  an 
art ;  and  the  epistles  of  a  great  letter-writer 
of  the  last  century  had  not  a  merely  general 
and  remote  connection  with  his  character 
and  history, 'but  served  him  as  a  field  on 
which  he  might  display  and  exercise  bis 
powers.  To  succeed  in  the  literary  effort 
was  the  primary  object,  and  to  please  or 
inform  the  friend  addressed  was  the  sub- 
sidiary one. 

This  art  had  a  peculiar  history  of  its 
own;  its  course  may  be  marked  off  into 
characteristic  epochs;  it  rose,  grew,  and 
faded  away.      Fully  to  trace  this  history 
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would  cany  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  purpose ;  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  only  one  or  two  of 
the  most  eminent   of   those  whose  letters 
mark  each  of  the  different  stages  through 
which   the  art  passed  in  England.      Pope 
mnstv  necessarily  begin  the  series ;    in  his 
hands  letter-writing  was  an  instrument  by 
which  the  writer  strove  to  adopt  and  pre- 
serve the  tone  of  an  exclusive  artificial  so- 
ciety, a   means   of  establishing   a  sort  of 
freemasonry  between  those  whom  birth  or 
the  privilege  of  genius  entitled  to  speak  a 
peculiar  kind   of  language,  denied  to  the 
vulgar.    The  literary  man  assumed  in  the 
days  of  Pope  a  new  position,  and  Pope  him- 
self assumed  it  more  completely  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.    The  man  of  genius 
asserted  himself  the  equal  of  the  man  of 
rank ;   bat  he   did  so  on  the  condition  of 
adopting  the  manners  and   morals  of  his 
superior  in  worldly  position.      It  thus  be- 
came  necessary,  or   at  least  natural,  that 
acquaintances   holding   such  a  relation   to 
each    other  should  seek  a  mode  of  inter- 
changing   their  thoughts  that  should  bear 
a   perpetual    testimony  and   tribute  to  the 
excellences    appreciated   in    good    society. 
And  such  a  mode  Pope  introduced  in  the 
epistolary  style   he   made   current.     With 
Pope  we  may  couple  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  as  a  specimen  of  a  writer  whose 
letters   exhibited   the   high-bred   ease  and 
wit  that  suggested  a  corresponding  display 
is  men  of  literary  reputation.     The  art  of 
letter- writing   passed   into  a  second  stage 
when  from  this  beginning  epistolary  graces 
came  to  be  cultivated  as  a  requisite  for  high 
standing  among  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
It  grew  to  be  a  study  with  the  most  refined 
members  of  these  classes,  how  to  say  every- 
thing to  their  correspondents  in  the  most 
•pointed  and  elegant  way.     Of  such  writers 
We   may  take  Horace   Walpole   and   Lord 
Chesterfield  as  sufficient  examples.     Lastly, 
that  which  had  been  confined  to  the  higher 
circles  spread  downwards,  and  all  educated 
men  imbibed  something  of  the  love,  and  in 
some  measure  used  the  style,  current  in  the 
world  of  fashion.    Letter- writing  then  at- 
tained  its  highest  perfection.    It  lost  its 
forced  and  hot- house  character,  and  retained 
all  its  beauty  and  grace.    The  style  adopted 
was  more  elevated  and  sustained  than  would 
be  employed  in  the  present  day  ;  but  still  it 
was  perfectly  easy,  natural,    and    simple. 
Of  the  writers  whose  letters  exhibited  this 
perfection,  Gray  and  Cowper  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  conspicuous. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  the  position 


of  the  leading  wits,  as  men  of  literary  pre- 
tensions were  then  termed,  was  a  very 
remarkable  one.  The  great  fish  were  quite 
separated,  from  the  lesser  ones,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Dunciad  were  forbidden  even 
to  swim  in  the  same  waters  as  their  more 
successful  rivals.  Pope  and  Addison,  Garth, 
Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Gay,  Prior,  and  a  few 
others,  stood  at  an  elevation  which  raised 
them  into  the  envied  circles  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  and  kept  them,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  ignobile  vvdgus.  The  courtiers  of 
Charles  and  James,  while  indulging  in  the 
licence  that  showed  at  once  the  danger  and 
the  worth  of  the  Puritanism  to  which  it 
succeeded,  needed  some  vent  for  the  im- 
pulses of  intellectual  power.  They  found 
what  they  wanted  in  the  drstma,  in  light 
verses,  in  epigrams,  and  in  the  sallies  of  a 
lively  repartee.  *  The  gayety  and  the  graces 
of  France  were  sedulously  cultivated.  But 
wit  and  dramatic  talent  cannot  be  always 
commanded,  even  by  the  favorites  of  a 
court.  The  faculties  of  obscure  auxiliaries 
must  be  called  in  aid,  if  the  desired  aim  is 
to  be  attained ;   and  thus  a  class  of  wits 

frew  up,  whose  claims  were  felt  and  ac- 
nowledged  by  the  rulers  of  fashion.  In 
France  or  in  England,  before  the  Civil 
Wars,  these  allies  might  have  been  con- 
demned to  be  the  very  humble  servants  of 
the  men  they  stimulated,  amused,  or  en- 
lightened. But  the  clown  and  the  noble 
had  been  brought  together  too  closely  in 
that  great  collision  to  permit  Englishmen,  at 
the  head  of  any  class  so  important  as  the 
literary,  to  be  thereafter  the  abject  depend- 
ants of  the  great.  Something  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  imperceptibly  pervaded  all  the 
relations  of  society.  Gradually  a  kind  of 
coalition  was  formed,  and  the  result  in  its 
perfect  form  was  seen  in  the  days  of  Pope, 
to  whose  exertions  it  was  indeed  greatly 
owing.  The  literary  class  sent  a  few  repre- 
sentatives into  the  assembly  of  the  beau 
monde,  but  the  representatives,  when  elected, 
or  rather  promoted,  were  cut  off  from  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged.  They  had, 
too,  to  conform  to  the  standard,  to  adopt  the 
language,  and  breathe  the  sentiments  of  the 
circle  to  which  they  were  raised.  Being  men 
of  genius,  they  of  course  themselves  affected 
in  turn  those  who  thus  colored  their  own 
minds  and  expressions;  but  certainly  the 
influence  of  society  on  literature  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  more  ob- 
servable than  the  influence  of  literature  on 
society ;  and  it  is  more  observable  in  Pope 
than  in  any  other  writer. 

We  have  already  said  that  Pope  used  the 
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art  of  letter-writing  as  a  powerful  engine  in 
binding  together  this  intercourse  between 
the  gifted  and  the  great ;  and  in  proportion 
as  he  thinks  the  full  force  of  this  engine 
ought  to  be  brought  into  play  does  he  aim 
at  the  greater  artistic  excellence  in  his  let- 
ters. It  is  true  that  what  is  meant  to  be 
most  excellent  is  often  less  so  than  that 
which  is  more  simple  and  unpremeditated. 
But  the  presence  of  the  effort  is  very  appa- 
rent, according  as  the  demand  for  it  is  great- 
er, and  we  may  trace  in  Pope's  letters  three 
distinct  styles,  or  rather  three  distinct  points 
to  which  the  style  is  wound  up.  The  low- 
est is  that  in  which  he  writes  to  ordinary 
acquaintances,  on  business,  and  for  a  direct 
purpose.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  re- 
markable in  such  of  his  letters  couched  in 
this  style  as  have  been  preserved.  The 
wording  has  the  neatness  of  a  practised  pen, 
but  that  is  all.  We  need  take  no  further 
notice  of  it.  But  two  styles  remain :  in  the 
one,  the  inferior,  he  does  justice  to  himself 
and  his  pretensions  when  writing  to  those  of 
his  own  class,  to  the  great  wits  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  those  in  the  world  of 
fashion  with  whom  he  was  on  too  familiar  a 
footing  to  talk  long  in  his  supreme  and 
Olympian  mode.  This  mode  was  reserved 
for  very  great  people,  for  ladies  of  rank,  and 
for  what  may  be  termed  "show- letters" — 
letters,  that  is,  which  were  written  on  a 
theme  or  particular  subject,  and  with  great 
care  and  studv,  and  which  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
through  a  large  circle  of  admit ers.  We 
will  bestow  u  little  attention  on  each  of  these 
styles  separately,  beginning  with  the  list. 

It  places  us  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  the  lei ter- writers  of  the  lastcenturv,  to 
know  that  they  wrote  rough  copies  of  thv»r 
letters  When  we  open  a  well-eJited  volume 
of  Pope's  Correspondence,  we  find  append- 
ed, as  a  running  comments rv,  the  first  draft 
of  the  composition.  Words  were  inserted 
or  eraseil.  sentences  compressed  or  expand- 
ed ;  the  llmce  labor  wa&  as  severe  as  when 
a  poem  or  an  ode  was  to  be  polished.  If 
this  toil  had  been  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
frienJsh'p,  the  offering  would  Inve  been  one 
unrivalled  since  the  davs  of  Pvlades  and 
Orestes.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  kind  made  bv  court 
beauties  in  the  davs  when  thev  would  sit 
for  hours  with  their  hair  built  into  pyramids, 
waitirg  till  night  brought  the  season  of  dis- 
play. It  was  a  means  to  a  great  end — a 
means  of  astonishing  and  delighting  o:hers, 
and   of  gratifying  the  author's  vanity;   a 


means,  too,  we  ought  in  justice  to  add,  of 
satisfying  his  own  artistic  fastidiousness. 
Pope  bestowed  this  kind  of  compliment 
more  freely  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu than  on  any  other  of  his  correspondents. 
She  had  every  claim  upon  bis  epistolary 
powers.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  duke ; 
was  a  beauty,  a  wit,  an  excellent  letter- 
writer  herself,  and  the  object  of  that  vague 
kind  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Pope,  which 
is  frequently  excited  towards  a  person  of 
different  sex  and  rank  by  a  community  of 
tastes  and  studies.  To  her,  therefore,  he 
always  writes  his  best.  He  never  starts  the 
subjects  which  he  intends  to  make  the 
ground- work  of  his  letter  without  the  most 
carefully  turned  flourishes  and  preludes. 

Pope's  show- letters  were  modelled  on  the 
writings  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  He 
did  not  contribute  to  a  periodical  collection 
printed  and  laid  before  the  public,  but  he 
had  private  correspondents  who  were  very 
happy  to  receive  descriptions  and  essays 
such  as  those  which  have  made  Addison 
immortal,  and  were  sure  to  let  others  enjoy 
the  pleasure  they  themselves  received. 
Elaborate  and  careful  sketches  of  great 
houses  and  country  residences  were  the 
specimens  which  Pope  most  delighted  to 
give  of  his  power  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
Addison.  Sometimes  the  whole  interest  b 
intended  to  be  centred  in  the  fidelity, 
minuteness,  and  liveliness  of  the  delinea- 
tions ;  sometimes  little  touches  of  Addisonian 
humor,  irony,  and  satire  are  added.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  take  a  conspicuous 
instance,  had  sent  Pope  a  long-winded 
account  of  Buckingham  House ;  and  Pope, 
in  return,  gave  a  picture  of  a  house  where  he 
tells  the  Duke  he  was  then  living,  but  which 
the  critics  rightly  conjecture  to  nave  existed 
only  in  nis  own  mind.  He  diverts  himself 
with  the  ingenuity  of  construction  which  had* 
built  up  such  beautiful  edifices  in  the  Spec- 
tator. Every  thing  is  touched  so  as  to  be 
seemingly  consistent,  and  yet  the  result  of  a 
scarcely  concealed  whim. 

You  must  excuse  me  (he  begins)  if  I  say 
nothing  of  the  front ;  indeed  I  do  nut  know  which 
it  is.  A  stranger  would  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed who  endeavored  to  get  into  this  house 
the  right  way.  One  would  reasonably  expect 
after  the  entry  through  the  porch  to  be  let  into 
the  halU  alas!  nothing  Jess!  you  find  yourself 
in  an  office.  From  the  parlor  you  think  to  step 
into  the  drawing-roora,  bat  upon  opening  the 
iron-nailed  door  you  are  convinced  by  a  flight  of 
birds  about  your  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  dost  in  your 
eyes,  that  it  is  the  pigeon-house.    If  yon  come 
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n»o  the  chapel,  yon  find  its  altars,  like  those  of 
he  ancients,  continually  smoking,  but  it  is  with 
he  fleams  of  the  adjoining  kitchen. 


And  the  description  of  every  part  of  the 
loose  is  given  in  the  same  style,  and  is 
irowned  with  the  portrait  of  an  old  stew- 
trd,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  very  counterpart  of 
in  old  steward  painted  by  Addison,  and  we 
night  fancy  we  had  the  Spectator  in  our 
lands  as  we  read  that — 

He  entertained  us  as  we  passed  from  room  to 
com  with  several  relations  of  the  family,  but  his 
observations  were  particularly  curious  when  we 
ame  to  the  cellar ;  he  informed  us  where  ptood 
he  triple  row  of  butts  of  sack,  and  where  were 
aogea  the  bottles  of  Tent  for  toasts  in  a 
oorning;  then,  stepping  to  a  corner,  he  tugged 
tot  the  tattered  fragments  of  an  un framed  picture. 
1  This,"  says  he,  with  tears,  u  was  poor  Sir 
rhomats  once  master  of  all  this  drink." 

When  Pope  descended  to  the  regions  of 
ordinary  letter-writing,  and  addressed  his 
irother  wits  in  the  terms  of  familiar  inter- 
ourse,  he  naturally  adopted  a  style  much 
oore  simple  and  unaffected,  and  one  that,  in 
>nr  opinion,  is  a  far  better  specimen  of  his 
kill.  Still,  the  habit  and  love  of  seeming 
ilegant,  polished,  and  refined,  could  not  for- 
ake  him ;  and  although  he  felt  himself  at 
ase  and  unconstrained,  yet  he  had  his  liter- 
ay  reputation  to  maintain  among  those  who 
fere  bis  most  discerning  and  critical  admi- 
ers.  If  we  compare  Swift's  letters  with 
lis,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  differ- 
ences of  thought,  manners,  and  mode  of 
iving  they  betray.  Swift  writes  in  a  vigor- 
)us,  manly,  and  rather  caustic  style,  while 
Pope  cannot  feel  quite  comfortable  without 
me  or  two  fine  sentences  at  the  beginning — 

I  few  sentences  of  telling  description,  and  a 
lue  proportion  of  general  remarks,  mildly 
linting   the   depravity   of    the   world,  and 

II  us t rating  the  calm  and  serene  philosophy 
>f  the  writer  himself.  The  letters  of  Pope 
rod  Swift  were  published  in  their  lifetime, 
;ertainly  against  the  inclination  of  Swift,  but 
)erhaps  not  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of 
?ope.  Not  that  Pope  consciously  wrote  for 
rasterity  and  the  public.  He  would  have 
aken  as  much  pains  to  maintain  what  he 
bought  his  proper  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Swift,  as  to  be  studied  a  hundred  years  after 
ts  a  model  letter- writer.  But  he  was  not  a 
nan  ever  really  to  dislike  publicity,  where  he 
jould  be  as  sure  that  the  public  would  not 
ind  him  off  his  guard  as  in  his  letters  to  his 
listiogoished  friends.    These  letters  abound 
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with  the  fruits  of  his  painstaking  vigilance, 
and  are  replete  with  passages  which,  even 
detached  from  their  context,  and  brought 
forward  as  unconnected  quotations,  must  be 
allowed  to  contain  much  that  is  graceful 
and  charming. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  has  left 
behind  her  a  collection  of  letters  too  re- 
markable for  excellences  of  the  most  varied 
kind  to  allow  us  to  pass  her  over  in  silence. 
Yet  many  of  her  letters  have  so  unstudied 
and  unpremeditated  an  air,  and  seem  to 
shine,  not  from  the  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  but  because  they  have 
emanated  from  a  bright  and  humorous 
mind,  that  it  may  seem  unnatural  to  treat 
her  as  belonging  to  and  representing  an 
epoch  when  letter- writing  was  an  art.  A 
closer  examination  of  her  correspondence 
will,  however,  considerably  modify  the  im- 
pression which  a  first  perusal  conveys. 
The  writer  is  almost  violent  in  her  denuncia- 
tions of  the  smooth  and  florid  style  of  Pope 
and  Bolingbroke;  but  she  very  carefully 
cultivates  the  style  to  which  she  herself 
gives  the  preference,  and  even  hints  that  she 
moulds  it  on  that  of  Addison.  In  her 
letters  to  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of 
Bute,  she  speaks  much  more  freely  of  her- 
self, and  of  her  own  opinions  and  tastes, 
than  in  the  letters  she  addressed  to  her 
friends;  and  when  6he  is  writing  to  her 
daughter,  and  the  subject  of  the  letter  is,  as 
is  very  often  the  case,  the  education  of  her 
grand-daughters,  she  honestly  discloses  tbe 
pains  she  had  herself  taken  to  gain  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer. 

It  is  often  the  surest  method  of  estimat- 
ing taste,  to  notice  antipathies,  especially 
where  we  find  a  strong  judgment  pro- 
nounced against  something  which,  before- 
hand, we  should  have  thought  would  be  as 
probably  liked  as  disliked.  After  her  quar- 
rel with  Pope,  Lady  Mary  was  most  severe 
in  her  criticisms  on  the  wits.  She  was 
affronted  at  their  arrogance,  and  refused  to 
accede  to  the  standard  of  merit  they  up- 
held. "  Well-turned  periods,"  she  says, 
"  or  smooth  lines,  are  not  the  perfection  of 
either  pro&  or  verse;  they  may  serve  to 
adorn,  but  can  never  stand  in  the  place  of 
good  sense."  And  laughing  at  the  way  in 
which  Pope  and  his  friends  played  into  each 
other's  hands,  she  remarks  that  the  con- 
federacy of  Bolingbroke  with  Swift  and 
Pope  puts  her  in  mind  of  that  of  Bessus  and 
his  swordsmen  in  the  King  and  no  King, 
who  endeavored  to  support  themselves  by 
giving  certificates  of  each  other's  merit 
IS 
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"  Pope,"  she  continues,  "  has  triumphantly 
declared  that  they  may  do  and  say  what- 
ever silly  things  ihey  please,  they  will  still 
be  the  greatest  geniuses  nature  ever  exhib- 
ited.".   There  was  undoubtedly   something 
of  pique  in  her  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
and  she  was  a  good  hater;  and,  hating  the 
wits  for  Pope's  sake,  loved  to  sting  them 
when  she  could.     There  was  also  a  feeling 
of  apprehension,  not  unnatural  to  one  born 
within  an  exclusive  circle,  lest   the  barrier 
of   that  circle  should  give  way  if   the  in- 
trusion of  literary  eminence  weie  permitted. 
**  It  is  pleasant,"  she  tells  her  daughter,  "  to 
consider  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good- 
nature of  those  very  mortals  they  contemn, 
these  two  superior  beings  (Pope  and  Swift) 
were  entitled  by  their  birth  and  hereditary 
fortune  to  be  only  a  couple  of  link-boys. ' 
But   we  must   also  add  that,  though  she 
derived  more  than  she  was  pleased  to  own 
from  the  men  she  thus  sneered  at,  she  was 
perfectly    light   in   protesting   against    the 
enervating  influence  of  Pope   and  Boling- 
broke  upon  those  who  used  their  style  as  a 
means,  not  of  conveying  thought,  but   of 
concealing   the   absence   of   it.      u  Smooth 
lines,"  she  protests,  in  indignation  at    the 
court  paid  by  Lord  Orrery  to  Pope's  circle, 
"  have  as  much  influence  over  some  people 
as    the   authority  of  the   Church  in  those 
countries  where  it  cannot  only  excuse,  but 
sanctify  any  absurdity  or  villany  whatever." 
Lady  Mary  was  equally  determined  in  her 
disapproval  of  another  model  of  easy  writing, 
and  one  whose  charms  have  hitherto  defied 
time  and  a  complete  change  of  manners  and 
tastes.     She  could  not  endure  Madame  de 
Sevignc.    She  even  carries  her  adverse  opin- 
ion so    far  as   to    assert   that   Madame  de 
Sevignu  only  gives,  in  a  li\ely  manner  and 
fashionable  phrases,  "mean  sentiments,  vul- 
gar   prejudices,    and    endless    repetitions  ; 
sometimes   the   tittle-tattle    of  a    fine    lady, 
sometimes  that  of  an  old  nurse,  always  tittle- 
tattle — yet  well  gilt  over  by   airy  expres- 
sions and  a  glowing  style."     She  seems  to 
have  been  insensible  to  that  which  constitutes 
the  great  fascination  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
letters, — the  faithfulness  and  simplicity,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  with  which  home 
scenes  are  painted,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  reader  is  transported  to  the  interior  life 
of  a  family,  and  made  as  it  were  an  inmate 
of  the  house.     Lady  Mary  treated  this  as  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  good   taste ;  there 
was  not  sufficient  reserve,  sufficient  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  so  often  felt  and  acted 
on  in  society,  of  preserving  a  distance  even 


between  those  most  intimately  connected. 
There  was  a  want  of  force  in  the  artless  com- 
munications of  the  French  lady,  and  the  felt 
a  desire  for  something  of  the  vigor  and 
point  that  characterized  her  own  mode  of 
writing. 

We  may  gather,  then,  that  it  was  Lady 
Mary's  aim  to  escape,  in  h«r  letters,  equally 
from  all  that  was  conventional  and  artificial, 
as  from  what  she  thought  paltry  and  twad- 
dling minuteness ;  and  her  genius  and  assi- 
duity enabled  her  to  attain  a  style  which 
leaves  us  haidly  any  thing  to  wish  for.  She 
makes  the  communication  of  facts  personal 
to  herself,  and  jet  of  a  general  interest,  the 
groundwork  of  her  writing.  By  doing  so  she 
gained  a  great  aid  towards  preserving  herself 
from  the  labored  nothings  that  disfigure  the 
letters  of  Pope  ;  and  the  varied  course  of  her 
life  supplied  her  with  a  succession  of  personal 
adventures,  the  reckal  of  which  gave  ample 
scope  for  her  powers  of  lively  narration.  She 
intersperses  remarks  abounding  in  sterling 
good  tense,  and  allusions  to  individuals,  al- 
ways pointed  and  sometimes  severe.  The  only 
defect  that  we  have  to  notice  is  a  certain 
hardness  and  dryness  of  thought  and  feeling, 
though  never  of  language.  Even  in  the  first 
letters  she  wrote  on  her  way  to  Constantino- 
ple, when  her  raaniage  was  still  a  recent 
event,  we  feel  that,  exquisite  as  is  both  the 
matter  and  the  manner,  there  is  something 
which  betrays  the  coolness  and  waywardness 
of  disposition  that  led  her  to  separate  from  her 
husband  and  her  daughter,  and  spend  the  last 
twenty  years  of  her  life  in  the  solitude  of  an 
Italian  \illa.  But  her  letters  are  so  perfect, 
they  are  so  shrewd,  so  easy,  so  entertaining 
and  graceful,  that  it  seems  almost  captious  to 
find  fault  with  any  thing  in  them;  and  it  is 
not  only  the  great  success  which  she  attained 
in  letter- writing,  but  the  position  she  holds  in 
the  series  of  g r eat  letter- w liters,  that  deserves 
to  be  remarked.  On  the  one  hand  she  acted 
as  u  stimulant,  as  a  check,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, an  example  to  those  in  the  literary 
world  with  whom  she  corresponded.  Pope, 
for  instance,  wrote  what  he  considered  his 
very  best  fur  her ;  and  she  elicited  all  that 
he  was  capable  of  in  the  particular  line  he 
considered  most  excellent.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  contributed  largely  to  diffuse 
through  the  aristocratic  circles  the  notion 
that  elegance  in  letter-writing  was  a  desirable 
accomplishment.  She  may  thus  be  looked 
on  as  the  precursor  of  those  who  represent 
the  next  great  stage  of  the  art  of  letter- 
writing  when  it  became  the  study,  and  re- 
ceived the  impression,  of  the  exclusive  circles. 
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We  must  say,  before  parting  from  her,  that 
sb*  far  outshone,  in  our  opinion,  those  whom 
she  thus  preceded,  and  that  neither  Horace 
Walpole  nor  Lord  Chesterfield  ever  produced 
a  letter  to  be  compared  with  the  best  of  those 
which  she  sent  from  Constantinople  and 
Italy. 

Horace  Walpole  hns,  perhaps,  a  greater 
name  as  a  letter  wiiler  than  any  other  Eng- 
lishman. His  letters  are  a  valuable  source  of 
historical  information  for  a  time  with  lespect 
to  which  information  is  scanty  ;  and  their  live- 
liness, their  point,  wit,  malice,  gossip,  and 
store  of  anecdote  make  them  pleasant  leading 
for  those  who  have  no  relish  for  history.  His 
.wit  does  not  seek  to  conceal  itstlf,  or  if  it 
throws  a  veil  over  the  means  employed,  it 
affects  no  disguise  as  to  the  end  desired. 
He  laid  himself  out  honestly,  indtfatigably, 
and  openly,  to  be  the  letter- writer  of  his 
day.  He  has  no  real  self  to  which  he  need 
pay  the  tribute  of  occasional  recognition  be- 
neath the  self  which  he  paiaded  in  court 
dress  before  the  world.  Pope  and  he  both 
wrote  letters  as  a  serious  business,  in  the 
effective  discharge  of  which  their  reputation 
was  involved ;  but  they  viewed  their  busi- 
ness in  a  very  different  light.  Pope,  as  we 
have  said,  sought  to  establish  a  neutral 
ground  on  which  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
man  of  fashion  might  meet.  Horace  Wal- 
pole aimed  only  at  delighting,  amusing,  and 
satisfying  the  portion  of  the  fashionable  world 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  writes 
from  within  the  circle  which  bounds  his  am- 
bition. He  perceived  thai  a  style  of  compo- 
sition which  should  be  on  paper  what  the 
conversation  of  their  circle  was,  if  taken  at  its 
best,  in  spuken  words,  would  be  closely  akin 
to  the  aspirations  of  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  whom  he  sought  most  anxiously  to 
please.  Letter- writing  in  his  hands  was  the 
written  voice  of  the  gay  world,  and  of  the 
most  educated  and  witty  of  its  members. 
He  embraced  all  that  world  approved,  and 
nothing  it  shunned.  He  did  not,  like  Pope, 
ask  it  to  make  concessions;  he  did  not 
employ  its  polished  language  to  express 
independent  thought,  keen  observation,  and 
original  reflection,  like  Lady  Mary  Woi  t!ey 
Montagu.  He  wished  to  think  as  his  world 
thought,  to  write  as  it  wrote,  but  to  give  his 
thoughts  a  scope,  and  his  language  a  grace 
which  that  world  could  permit  and  appre- 
ciate. He  felt  that  he  could  make  a  new  toy 
for  his  playmates,  and  he  knew  how  society 
pets  and  rewards  its  toy  makers  ;  and  to  make 
the  pretty  gilded  structure,  he  racked  a  fer- 
tile brain,  and  labored  long  and  hard.    He 


made  foul  copies  of  his  gossiping  letters,  he 
studied  the  French  models,  he  collected  sto- 
ries, he  stoied  up  bon  mots,  he  noted  the 
whims,  he  treasured  the  oddities,  and  made 
a  harvest  of  the  follies  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 

That  his  success  was  great  no  one  can 
pretend  to  deny.  Looking  at  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  regarded  it,  we  must  pronounce  his  letters 
masterpieces  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  But  we 
suspect  that  few  readers  could  sincerely  avow 
that  they  have  not  found  them  wearisome. 
We  have  the  sensation  after  reading  a  few 
dozen  pages,  as  if  we  had  been  at  a  ball  all 
night  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  home  to 
bed.  All  is  unimpeachable  in  its  elegance, 
gayetv,  and  effectiveness.  But  the  music  will 
keep  jingling  in  our  ears,  and  the  lamps  glar- 
ing in  our  eyes,  when  we  long  for  a  backroom 
and  a  rushlight.  All  writing  that  is  produced 
and  adapted  for  a  small  and  exclusive  circle, 
however  it  may  dazzle  and  fascinate,  must 
eventually  tire  us.  There  is  nothing  to  like, 
and,  apart  fiom  his  skill  in  reflecting  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  his  associates,  nothing  to 
admire  in  Horace  Walpole.  He  had  not. 
even  a  genuine  love  of  good  company,  and* 
an  unaffected  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  so«> 
ciety.  He.  was  but  the  caterer  for  the  tastes, 
of  those  whom  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  please ;  and  having  provided  a  great  vari- 
ety of  smart  sentences  and  piquant  stories,, 
and  having  served  them  up  with  much  taste- 
and  discretion,  he  sends  in  his  liitle  account,, 
and  expects  immediate  payment  in  flattery 
and  social  applause. 

Examples  serve  but  very  feebly  to  illus- 
trate his  peculiar  manner,  as  it  is  by  a  com- 
bination of  little  things  well  put  together,, 
and  not  by  the  excellence  of  detached  pas- 
sages, that  his  letters  impress  us.  He  dove- 
tails his  mosaic  so  skilfully,  that  we  are 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  work  when 
completed,  but  each  component  fragment  is 
nearly  worthless  by  itself.  All  that  we  can 
arrive  at  by  the  most  careful  examination  of 
his  style,  is  the  more  accurate  perception  of 
the  labor  and  the  success  with  which  he 
aimed  at  writing  as  fine  folks  talk.  It  is  true 
that  French  letter-writing  has  so  far  furnish- 
ed him  with  an  example,  that  his  style  has 
in  some  measure  the  appearance  of  being 
borrowed  and  not  original.  But  he  borrowed 
because  what  he  thus  acquired  was  the  most 
ready  aid  he  could  have  in  the  task  he  set 
himself.  Paris  gave  the  laws  of  society  to 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  he  was  too 
wise  to  negleot  the  obvious  aid  to  be  dsmvL 
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from  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  law- 
giver ;  but  it  is  exaggeration  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  copyist.  He  did  but  faithfully  reflect 
the  current  language,  manners,  and  thoughts 
of  a  society  which  was  colored  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  rear  neighbor,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  the  favorite  of  Madame  du  Deffand  ; 
and  an  ardent  reader  of  French  literature,  he 
would  not  have  been  an  adequate  exponent 
of  English  society  in  the  circles  of  the  beau 
monde.  He  never  was,  and  never  wished  to 
be,  an  exponent4  of  English  society  at  large — 
the  society  which  included  all  the  educated, 
the  wealthy,  and  the  noble  ;  society  in  its 
wider  sense;  the  society  of  Chatham,  of  Lord 
Chestei field,  Johnson,  Churchill,  of  the  bet- 
ter bishops,  and  of  the  country  gentlemen 
who  could  write  and  read  and  keep  sober 
once  or  twice  a  week ;  this  society  was  caviare 
to  the  dapper  little  antiquarian  of  Twicken- 
ham, who  had,  however,  sense  enough  to  feel 
there  was  something  in  the  world  above  him, 
though  he  had  vanity  enough  to  believe  there 
was  a  great  deal  beneath  him.  He  was  the 
Hierophant  of  the  few,  the  spokesman  of  the 
initiated,  and  eschewed  all  who  spoke  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  who  had  other  interests 
and  acquaintances  than  his  own. 

The  decade  from  1755  to  1765  may  per- 
haps be  taken  as  the  period  in  which  his 
powers  were  at  their  best,  although  long 
afterwards  he  wrote  with  scarcely  any  dimi- 
nution of  vivacity  and  neatness.  Taking  up 
the  volumes  of  his  correspondence  which 
contain  the  letters  written  during  these  ten 
years,  we  find  amid  the  greatest  diversity  of 
matter,  the  utmost  uniformity  of  manner. 
Every  letter  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  is  planned  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
His  style  never  or  seldom  alters.  He  was 
remarkably  fond  of  short  sentences  and  rapid 
transitions  from  one  subject  to  another,  the 
cunning  of  his  art  being  displayed  in  the 
skill  with  which  abruptness  was  avoided  in 
the  passage.  Not  to  fatigue,  not  to  bore,  to 
be  various,  smart,  and  short,  is  the  acme  of 
the  kind  of  conversational  success  which  he 
admired,  and  it  was  the  success  that  he 
sought  to  rival  on  paper.  He  inserted 
touches  of  malice  and  irony;  he  insinuated, 
guessed,  supposed,  invented,  and  related,  so 
that  no  letter  he  wrote  could  possibly  be 
thought  dull.  He  possessed  in  perfection 
the  secret  of  pleasing  a  correspondent  by 
speaking  of  men  and  things  as  if  he  were 
superior  to  all  except  the  person  he  ad- 
dresses. He  knew  how  men  were  tickled  by 
this  tacit  compliment,  and  how  obliged  they 
felt  to  the  writer  who  placed  them  on  this 


imaginary  elevation.  He  always  writes  as  if 
he  were  an  observer  from  the  outside  of  the 
subjects  of  his  comments.  He  lets  the  pa- 
geant pass  and  notes  its  various  scenes,  ad- 
mitting his  correspondent  to  the  spectacle. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  moved 
by  public  events  and  felt  indignation,  interest, 
sympathy,  and  other  emotions  of  honest  men; 
and  indeed  he  was  in  all  sincerity  possessed 
of  a  few  good  feelings,  being  a  pious  son  and 
a  stanch  friend.  But  his  political  and  public 
cares  sat  very  lightly  on  him.  When  be 
writes  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  measures  of  ministers,  he  uses  the  strong- 
est language,  and  fires  up  and  blazes  with 
indignant  virtue  ;  for  good  society  expects 
that  a  party  man  should  talk  like  his  party.' 
But  when  be  has  to  speak  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  is  again  the  careless  ob- 
server, amusing  and  amused  ;  for  if  he  wrote 
more  warmly  he  might  be  expected  to  act 
more  energetically,  and  good  society  is  timid, 
and  distrusts  energy  unless  overpoweringly 
triumphant.  In  short,  he  lived  and  wrote 
for  the  narrow  society  he  moved  in,  and  any 
one  who  thus  limits  himself  must  be  what 
Bishop  Warburton  termed  him, "  a  coxcomb." 
Warburton  indeed  said  "  an  insufferable  cox* 
comb  ;M  but  we,  who  cannot  be  annoyed  by 
him,  and  are  amused  and  entertained  with 
his  writings,  must  allow  him  at  least  to  be 
"  sufferable." 

When  we  turn  from  the  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  to  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  we  pass  from 
the  littleness  of  the  great  world  to  its  great- 
ness. Both  writers  cultivated  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing as  one  properly  belonging  to  the 
station  of  a  gentleman.  Both  wrote  for  a 
limited  circle ;  both  loved  to  impress  upon 
their  correspondents  and  the  world  at  large 
that  their  literary  success  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent of,  and  accessory  to,  their  advantages 
of  birth.  But  Chesterfield  always  wrote  as  if 
he  were  above  the  world  to  which  he  bowed, 
and  could  contemplate  the  splendid  crowd 
he  strove  to  eclipse  with  a  complacent  indif- 
ference. He  was,  in  reality,  of  a  mind  and 
character,  far  above  the  level  of  those  to 
whose  opinions  and  pursuits  he  lent  the 
sanction  of  his  approval.  He  plays  with  the 
world  as  with  a  gilded  toy,  proud  of  his 
right  to  take  the  plaything  in  his  familiar 
grasp,  but  still  contriving  to  let  spectators 
Enow  that  he  could  pull  it  to  pieces  if  he  had 
a  mind.  He  worked  out  for  himself  a  theory 
of  living,  determined  the  end  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  pursue,  ascertained  by  keen 
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observation  the  moet  appropriate  means,  and 
applied  them  with  happy  natural  tact  and 
unflinching  resolution  and  perseverance.  Of 
these  means  he  perceived  that  the  power  of 
writing  letters  that  should  combine  elegance, 
worldly  wisdom  and  good  sense  was  among 
the  most  prominent ;  and  that  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing formed  a  distinguishing  barrier  to 
separate  his  microcosm  from  the  larger  and 
more  vulgar  world  without.  It  is  manner, 
and  not  matter,  that  places  a  Rubicon  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  the  elegant  and  the 
inelegant:  it  is  not  that  the  urbanus  does 
different  things  from  the  rusticus,  but  he  does 
them  in  a  different  way.  It  i.s  said  that  in  an 
examination  for  various  fellowships  at  an  Ox- 
ford College,  where  good  breeding  is  the  test 
of  excellence,  the  crucial  experiment  is  made 
by  cunningly  contriving  that  the  candidates, 
being  asked  to  dinner  by  the  electors,  shall 
eat  cherry  or  damson  pie.  Amidst  the  flow 
of  pleasant  small-talk,  the  electors  secretly 
watch  with  the  keenest  accuracy  how  the 
candidates  severally  dispose  of  the  stones ; 
and  he  who  drops  them  like  pearls  from  his 
mouth,  or  still  better,  makes  them  seem  like 
the  world  in  the  system  of  the  Eleatics,  at 
once  to  be  and  not  to  be,  is  rewarded  with 
£100  a-year.  Letter- writing  was  the  cherry 
pie  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  at  any  rate,  one 
of  his  cherry  pies.  All  the  world  eats  cherry 
pies,  but  only  a  few  can  manage  the  stones ; 
all  the  world  writes  letters,  but  only  a  few 
can  write  letters  that  satisfy  the  rules  of  art. 
And,  if  we  may  pursue  the  comparison,  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  college  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken, this  stone -disposing  skill  gives  the  ad- 
mission into  a  corporate  society,  the  members 
of  which  are  attached  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  consciousness  that  all  belong  to 
the  same  society,  and  by  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  adroitness,  so  the  letter-writers 
of  high  society  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  gain  the  feeling  of  a  brother- 
hood by  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  every 
Writer  of  the  elegancies  of  his  correspondent. 
To  write  a  good  Tetter  was  to  be  a  gentleman 
on  paper,  and  though  the  excellence  of  letter- 
Writing  must,  in  one  sense,  be  unavoidably  a 
liteppry  one,  yet  the  art  was,  in  the  phase  it 
assumed  under  Lord  Chesterfield,  regarded 
hi  *n  aspect  as  far  from  its  literary  one  as 
possible. 

The  most  characteristic  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's   letters  are  undoubtedly  those  to  his 
son,  for  he  expounded  the  whole  of  his  social 
and  moral  scheme  with  much  precision  and 
openness  for  the  benefit  of  the  dull,  deceitful, 
awkward  youth  whom  he  hoped  to  train  into 


a  model  of  elegance.  We  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  these  fa- 
mous letters,  is  sometimes  soliloquizing  when 
he  pretends  to  be  addressing  his  correspond- 
ent, and  that  he  would  have  owned,  if  hard 
pressed,  that  he  himself  was  the  imaginary 
object  to  whom  those  stately  and  graceful 
periods  were  directed.  He  can  hardly  make- 
believe  sufficiently  strong  to  persuade  us  or 
himself  that  he  is  writing  to  less  than  another 
Chesterfield.  But  whatever  were  his  real 
feelings  in  addressing  his  hopeless  son,  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  neglected  to  write  in  a 
manner  that  should  do  justice  to  himself.  He 
never  descends  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great 
nobleman ;  he  carefully  avoids  any  thing  like 
the  petulance,  the  gossiping,  the  small  little- 
nesses of  Horace  Walpole.  If  we  do  not  find 
his  letters  absolutely  to  our  taste,  it  ia  be- 
cause we  cannot  now  feel  as  the  society  of  his 
day  felt,  and  as  he  wished  his  son  should 
feel ;  it  is  not  that,  if  we  could  throw  our- 
selves into  the  atmosphere  of  that  society,  we 
should  detect  any  point  in  which  Lord  Ches- 
terfield fell  below  it,  or  indeed  any  point  in 
which  he  did  not  resolutely  keep  himself  and 
his  little  world  up  to  the  very  highebt  pitch 
which  was  compatible  with  the  principles  on 
which  that  society  was  based.  Perhaps  the 
very  essence  of  all  the  letters  to  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, the  best  specimen  of  all  that  is  good 
and  all  that  is  bad  in  Lord  Chesterfield's 
correspondence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  his  son  when  at  Paris  in  1751. 
Let  any  one  read  the  letters  of  that  year, 
who  wishes  to  catch  truly  the  destinies  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  mental  portrait.  He  will 
find  much,  perhaps,  to  make  him  congratu- 
late himself  that  the  past  is  past,  that  the 
days  of  George  II.  are  no  moie ;  but  he  will 
confess  that  heie,  if  anywhere,  is  the  success 
attained  which  that  society  admired,  that 
here  the  most  faithful  reflection  of  the  spirit 
of  those  times  is  offered,  and  that  many  great 
qualities  of  the  intellect  and  some  of  the  heart 
must  be  united  before  such  thoughts  can  be 
clothed  in  such  language. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  the  last  of  the 
stages  of  letter- writing  which  we  have  point- 
ed out,  and  speak  of  the  art  as  it  appears  in 
the  hands  of^  tl.ose  who,  building  their  suc- 
cess on  the  labors  of  their  predecessors,  but 
having  no  direct  or  conscious  aim,  carry  into 
simple  and  natural  life  the  beauties  and 
graces  we  have  hitherto  seen  blooming  in  an 
artificial  soil.  That  which  has  been  premedi- 
tated, becomes  unpremeditated  and  sponta- 
neous. The  art  is  lost,  but  yet  the  fruits  of 
the  art  are  perpetually  present.     We  seem 
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to  escape  from  all  necessity  of  criticism,  and 
may  indulge  ourselves  in  the  pure  pleasure 
of  unalloyed  admiration.  The  letter-writer 
no  longer  wishes  to  approach  the  great 
world,  or  to  ward  off  those  who  are  ambi- 
tious of  its  supremacy  ;  there  is  no  humoring 
of  the  caprices  of  a  narrow  set — no  seeking 
to  devise  means  how  a  system,  philosophi- 
cally commented  on,  may  be  sustained  and 
preserved  in  its  integrity.  At  the  same 
time  the  writer  does  not  write  like  one  of  a 
careless  generation,  anxious  to  save  the  tenth 
post  of  the  day,  and  inclosing  in  an  adhesive 
envelope,  the  crude  thoughts  and  hasty  ex- 
pressions he  blots  upon  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
the  size  of  a  crown -piece.  These  artless 
artists,  tl.ese  consummate  peif  >rnie.is  of  the 
last  century,  wrote  with  deliberate  dignity 
and  a  proper  choice  of  words,  although  a 
certain  natural  happiness  of  expression,  and 
the  advantage  they  derived  from  following 
more  artificial  writers,  enable  them  to  handle 
their  craft  so  divinely.  But  when  we  speak 
of  their  being  preceded  by  the  writer  whom 
we  have  noticed  above,  and  of  this  being  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  art,  we  must  not  let 
our  readers  suppose  that  we  use  the-e  terms 
according  to  strict  chronology.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  historical  date  of  the  third 
class  of  letter- writers  is  necessarily  posterior 
to  that  of  the  second.  Gray  was  a  year 
older  than  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  long 
outlived  by  him.  We  speak  of  the  one  type 
of  letter-writing  as  subsequent  to  the  other, 
because  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  the 
state  of  society  which  only  received  its  ex- 
pression contemporaneously  with,  or  perhaps 
even  later  than,  its  own  manifestation.  Look- 
ing at  the  whole  history  of  the  century,  we 
may  say  that  the  narrow  but  highly-trained 
society  of  the  times  of  George  II.  expanded 
into  the  wider  and  more  natural  society  of 
the  days  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  although 
there  were  men  in  the  times  of  George  II. 
who  seem  much  more  akin  to  those  of  the 
later  date  than  to  those  who  were,  strictly 
speaking,  tfieir  contemporaries.  After  the 
letter-writers  of  the  times  of  George  II., " 
a  class  succeeded  who  wrote  with  more 
ease  and  less  affectation,  and  yet  received 
from  those  who  had  gone  before  them  the 
traditionary  notion  that  letter-writing  was  an 
art.  Among  these  Gray  is  conspicuous,  and 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt  him  a«*  a  repre- 
sentative. Every  day  in  real  life  we  see  how 
the  accidents  of  worldly  position  determine  a 
man's  chronology.  The  nominee  of  a  peer 
is  in  Parliament  before  his  beard  begins  to 
grow,  and  has  an  official  air  and  an  inflexible 


political  creed  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-five, 
while  his  school  or  college  contemporary 
struggles  through  a  profession,  and  at  fifty 
they  meet  on  the  arena  of  public  life,  the  one 
almost  a  generation  younger  than  the  other. 

Gray  was  neither  wholly  in  the  world  nor 
wholly  out  of  it.  He  wrote  from  the  calm 
retreat  of  a  Cambridge  college,  but  he  had 
personal  friends  who  mixed  in  the  busy  and 
the  fashionable  world,  and  he  himself  occa- 
sionally quitted  his  retirement  to  spread  his 
wings  in  the  gayety  of  the  metropolis.  His 
letters  reflect  his  manner  of  living.  They 
are  full  of  the  savoir  vivre  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  intercourse  with  society,  and 
yet  they  bear  constant  witness  to  the  digni- 
fied re&eru:  Oi  tli-.j  liU'ra/y  recluse,  uv.d  the 
grace  and  knowledge  of  the  student  and  the 
philosopher.  Above  all,  they  delight  us  by 
their  perfect  freedom  from  any  thing  like  a 
conscious  aim.  They  breathe  an  elegance 
and  are  inspired  with  a  vivacity  such  as  is 
found  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  where  we 
know  how  great  the  art  is,  but  where  the 
sense  of  art  is  lost  in  the  sense  of  its  perfec- 
tion. Gray  had,  indeed,  every  qualification 
for  a  letter- writer,  and  his  letters  are,  we 
venture  to  think,  unrivalled  in  the  English 
language.  He  is  grave  and  gay,  humorous 
learned,  satirical,  tender,  by  turns,  and  he 
passes  from»one  mood  to  another  with  the 
most  unfailing  ease,  and  by  the  most  imper* 
ceptible  transitions.  He  writes,  indeed,  as  if 
he  knew  that  he  could  write  a  letter  well,  and 
wished  to  do  what  he  did  successfully ;  but 
the  feeling  that  prompts  him  to  exert  himself 
is  not  vanity,  but  merely  the  consciousness 
of  power. 

Whatever  Gray  wrote  wa3  written  with 
the  utmost  labor.  He  toiled  at  a  verse  ;  he 
cast  and  recast  it ;  he  criticized  it  as  ruthless- 
ly as  if  it  were  the  offspring  of  another's  brain ; 
he  let  it  lie  by,  and  then,  years  after,  took  it 
from  the  drawer  where  it  slumbered,  and 
dispassionately  analyzed  its  constitution,  and 
pronounced  judgment  upon  its  defects  and 
merits.  The  man  who  can  bear  to  woik  so 
slowly  is  sure  to  write  nothing  inferior  to 
himself ;  we  get  his  best  when  we  get  any 
thing.  But  how  few  men  can  thus  become 
their  own  critics  without  losing  fire,  point, 
energy,  the  rough  and  unpremeditated  graces 
of  a  careless  and  vigorous  scribbler.  Pt-rhaps 
we  mu*t  allow  that  Gray  did,  in  some  mea- 
sure, fall  short  of  his  possibilities,  and  un- 
favorably affect  the  writings  of  other  poets, 
by  the  anxious  care  he  cultivated  and  incul- 
cated. But  in  his  letters  we  seem  to  have 
all  the  good  and  none  of  the  bad  attending 
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t  of  composition.  He  relaxes  his 
ihfulness  over  himself  and  his  style, 
re  may  trace,  in  the  most  hasty  of 
sions,  the  fruits  of  his  habitual  vigi- 
e  is  impelled,  by  the  very  nature 
I,  to  write  with  speed,  and  to  aban- 
ilf  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
3  propriety  of  every  expression,  in 
int  he  exercises  over  his  pen,  so  as 
nil  into  any  excess  or  redundancy, 
i  position  of  self-respect,  not  to  say 
{y,  which  he  occupies  towards  his 
ient,  we  trace  the  limce  labor,  the 
patience  and  stern  self-denial,  the 
iat  abhors  meretricious  effect  of 
id,  which  eminently  characterize 
iludied  cum  positions. 
as  what  would  ordinarily  be  called 
an :  he  was  overshadowed  by  a 
melancholy,  and  his  path,  even  in 
s  darkened  by  the  faintly  revealed 
>f  the  fatal  disease  which  bore  him, 
ness  of  his  faculties,  to  the  grave, 
jh  he  loved  solitude,  and  resolutely 
I  himself  within  a  hallowed  ground 
,  into  which  the  world  was  not 
3  intrude,  his  letters  reveal  how 
e  was  in  his  nature  that  was  genial 
jay.  On  fitting  occasions  he  could 
a  tender  and  manly  pathos,  and  a 
sympathizing  affection,  that  dispel 
any  notion  of  bis  melancholy  being 
id  and  selfish  cast.  Nor  are  there 
issagesin  his  correspondence  where 
of  the  ludicrous,  his  desire  to  in- 
friend  he  is  addressing,  and  the 
inspired  by  near  approximation  to 
ents,  wake  him  to  a  light  and  free 
id  prompt  him  to  paint  the  minor 
a  subject  that  tickles  his  fancy, 
come  upon  such  passages,  we  ex- 
one  of  the  counterbalancing  seusa- 
which  the  somewhat  parallel  writ- 
orace  Walpole  is  suie  to  fill  us. 
ithout  the  air  of  the  ]>etit-maitre, 
mllness  of  mind  and  purpose  which 
int  in  all  that  Walpole  ever  wrote, 
re  pass  to  the  letters  of  Cow  per, 
llirely  away  from  the  direct  influ- 
e  great  world.  Gray  was  on  the 
ut  Cowper  lived  altogether  in  an- 
>n.  it  was  the  peculiar  marvel  of 
l — the  peculiar  triumph  of  his  epis- 
ers — that  from  the  seclusion  of  an 
it  country  town,  where  he  lived 
ddle-aged  ladies  and  low-church 
,  he  could  find  materials  for  letters 
ul,  so  interesting,  and  so  varied, 
letter-writing  has  reached  the  point 


in  which  it  becomes  part  of  the  mental  fur- 
niture of  a  literary  man  whose  natural  tastes 
led  him  to  love  and  cultivate  all  that  was 
gentle  and  graceful  in  thought  and  language. 
Criticism  seems  to  resign  its  envious  office 
when  it  views  these  pure  effusions  of  a  sweet 
and  loving  soul.  We  may,  indeed,  find  defects 
in  them,  but  it  is  hard  to  feel  these  defects 
critically,  for  the  general  atmosphere  of  soft 
and  warm  emotion  and  tenderness  prevents 
us  from  even  noticing  what  might  elsewhere 
annoy  us.  The  greatest  number  of  readers 
would  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  Cowper's 
letters  of  any  letters  in  the  language,  and 
though  we  venture  to  think  that  the  superior 
manliness  apparent  in  those  of  Gray  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  withholding  our  assent 
to  this  as  a  final  test  of  superiority,  yet  it 
needs  hut  the  perusal  of  a  veiy  few  of  Cow- 
per's fascinating  pages  to  make  us,  for  the 
moment,  sure  that  his  must  be  of  all  letters 
the  best. 

Cowper  had  one  advantage  that  was  de 
nied  to  Gray.  He  numbered  among  his  cor- 
respondents ladies  near  enough  in  kinship 
to  permit  complete  unreserve,  and  remote 
enough  to  make  an  air  of  subdued  gallantry 
sit  naturally  on  him  as  he  wrote.  His  cousin, 
Lady  Hesketh,  drew  out  all  his  powers. 
He  could  tell  her  the  minutest  details  of  his 
Olney  life  ;  he  could  freely  confide  to  her  the 
touching  incidents  of  his  own  melancholy 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  a  kind 
and  discerning  critic  of  his  poetical  efforts. 
As  he  built  up  story  after  story  of  his  poeti- 
cal edifices,  what  so  natural  as  to  report  pro- 
gress to  this  dear  cousin,  and  to  find,  or  pre- 
tend to  find,  in  her  taste  a  canon  which  should 
regulate  lis  performance  ?  Then  if  she  were 
absent — and  if  she  were  not  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  a  letter  at  ail — how  delight- 
ful to  sketch  schemes  for  a  visit,  to  spend 
leisure  hours  in  looking  for  a  suitable  abode 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  Olney,  and  to 
send  off  graphic  pictures  of  this  and  that 
little  room  which  would  make  a  fitting  resi- 
dence for  her  ladyship  when  the  summer 
came.  Accounts  of  his  advance  in  translat- 
ing the  Iliad  and  descriptions  of  Olney  lodg- 
ings literally  fill  pa^e  after  page  of  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  part  of  his  correspond- 
ence, and  continue  to  give  pleasure  to  thou- 
sands of  readers  now  that  the  translation  is 
forgotten,  and  the  houses  in  Olney  are,  as 
we  may  pre&ume,  falling  or  fallen.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  admired,  this  loved,  this  in- 
spiring cousin  that  seems  to  float  through  the 
exquisitely-fiamed  periods  of  the  poet,  and 
let  all  who  can  picture  what  such  a  cousin 
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must  be,  confess  that  they  do  not  wonder 
Cowper  outshines  himself  when  he  writes 
to  Lady  Hesketh. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  our 
pleasure  in  Cowper's  letters  is  the  display  of 
vanity,  a  fault  from  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  any  one  should  be  free  who  acquires 
fame  and  lives  in  a  village.  Nothing  but 
contact  with  the  world  can  keep  a  successful 
author  humble.  Cowper  tried  conscientiously 
to  smother  an  emotion  he  thought  reprehen- 
sible, but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  snake  is 
scotched  and  not  killed.  The  imperfection 
of  his  attempts  is  apparent  in  his  anxiety  to 
impress  upon  his  correspondents  that  he  is 
utterly  careless  of  literary  success.  He 
describes  himself  as  a#mter  sans  reproche,  a 
bright  example  to  the  tribe,  a  man  proof 
against  the  stings  of  sarcasm  and  the  whispers 
or  flattery.  And  perhaps  in  the  next  sentence 
he  tells  us  that  Olney  laurels  are  worthless, 
but  that  he  may  perhaps  mention  what  my 
neighbor  Mr.  So-and-so  has  said  of  The 
Task,  or  he  acknowledges  with  fervent 
gratitude  any  scrap  of  favorable  criticism 
which  his  correspondent  has  communicated 
to  him.  These  are  the  smallnesses  which 
creep  over  almost  every  recluse,  and  we  may 
say  of  the  life  of  a  genius  in  a  country  circle 
what  Touchstone  remarks  of  his  shepherd's 
life,  that •'  in  respect  that  it  is  solitary  it  may 
be  liked  very  well,  but  in  respect  that  it  is 
private  it  is  a  very  vile  life." 

There  is  in  this  as  in  other  ways  an  absence 
of  thorough  self-dependence,  force,  and  en- 
ergy, manifested  in  Cowper's  letters,  that 
contrasts  unfavorably  with  Gray's  resolute, 
reserved,  dignified  bearing.  But  with  this 
allowance  we  see  no  deduction  that  has  to 
be  made  in  speaking  of  Cowper  as  a  perfect 
letter-writer.  The  grace  of  his  English  is 
magical ;  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  a 
writer  should  have  had  such  language  at 
command  without  any  apparent  exertion 
requisite  for  its  production.     There  is  a  more 


perfect  absence  of  studied  effect  and  a  more 
sustained  felicity  of  language  in  Cowper  than 
in  Gray.  Cowper,  too,  writes  from  a  home, 
with  far  more  of  domestic  feeling  and  domes- 
tic interest  than  was  possible  for  the  isolated 
student  at  Cambridge.  This  lends  a  charm 
to  correspondence,  the  absence  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  compensate.  Cowper's  letters 
will  always  be  the  more  popular,  and  if  we 
wished  to  show  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of 
the  last  century  how  letters  can  be  written, 
we  should  refer  him  to  a  chosen  volume  of 
Cowper's  correspondence. 

With  Cowper  our  list  is  closed.  There 
were  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  there 
have  been  many  since,  who  have  written 
letters  that  are  full  of  all  that  makes  letters 
delightful.  But  so  far  as  they  may  have 
been  unconsciously  acted  on  by  the  notion 
of  letter- writing  as  an  art  worked  out  by,  and 
handed  down  through,  a  series  of  successive 
artists,  ^iey  may  be  represented  by  Cowper 
as  far  the  most  eminent  and  skilful  of  them. 
After  the  time  of  Cowper  the  art  of  letter- 
writing  may  be  said  to  have  quickly  perished. 
How  this  happened  must  be  obvious  to  any 
one  .who  reflects  on  the  change  undergone 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  throughout 
the  whole  structure  of  society,  and  on  the 
causes,  political  and  moral,  that  conduced 
to  this  alteration.  Society  changed,  and  the 
art  that  suited  and  belonged  to  the  old 
society  did  not  suit  the  new.  That  we  can 
thus  fix  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  of 
the  period  within  which  the  art  nourished, 
makes  it  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  relation 
it  bore  to  the  general  character  of  the  times. 
We  have  been  forced  by  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  space  to  treat  this  relation  in  a  somewhat 
cursory  manner,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  more  closely  the  subject  is  examined,  the 
more  clearly  will  the  correspondence  of  its 
great  letter- writers  be  recognized  as  an 
exponent  of  much  that  was  most  peculiar  in 
the  eighteenth  centuiy. 


Literary  Labor. — The  American  author, 
Alcott,  has  written  100  volumes ;  Wesley 
wrote  36  octavo  volumes ;  Baxter  wrote  sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  ;  and  Lopez  de  Vega, 
the  Spanish  poet,  published  21,300,000  lines, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  2,600  volumes 
as  large  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost!     Lopez 


de  Vega  was  the  most  voluminous  of  writers. 
But  it  is  not  the  quantity  so  much  as  the 
quality  of  literary  matter  that  insures  immor- 
tality, for  long  after  the  millions  of  Lopez  de 
Vega's  lines  are  buried  in  oblivion,,  the  few 
simple  verses  of  Gray's  Elegy  will  live  to  -de- 
light mankind. 
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A  TALK    ABOUT    NEWSPAPERS. 


bx  modern  civilized  man,  in  England,  or 
nee,  or  America,  regards  his  newspaper 
he  most  important  and  necessary  of  the 
ridual  con  tributaries  to  his  comfort.  IIow- 
•  devoted  he  may  be  to  pleasure,  indo- 
e,  or  luxury,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
Id  sacrifice  any  one  particular  indulgence 
sh  could  be  named,  rather  than  consent 
e  deprived  permanently  of  access  to  a 
•paper.  The  journal  is  in  truth  become 
cessary  of  daily  life — of  nearly  as  much 
tequence  as  the  quality  of  the  food  we 
of  much  more  consequence  than  the 
ion  of  the  clothes  we  wear.  In  like  man- 
with  some  other  artificially  created  De- 
ities, it  seems  to  have  become  more  es- 
ial  to  men's  comfort  than  those  pointed 
by  nature.  Water  and  bread  are  plainly 
jated  by  nature  as  staffs  and  essentials  to 

but  we  will  answer  for  it,  that  nineteen 
of  twenty  citizens,  gentlemen,  and  Eng- 
nen  of  all  ranks  above  the  very  meanest, 
Id  dispense  with  bread  and  water,  that 

say,  would  put  up  with  any  one  of  the 
titutes  therefor  devised  by  cookery,  ra- 

than  lose  their  newspaper,  or  submit 
ly  materia]  falling  off  in  the  amount  and 
sty  of  its  contents. 

et  this  all-important  necessity  of  the  nine- 
th  century  is  a  thing  almost  wholly  of 
own  day — it  scarcely  dates  from  yester- 
in  the  great  roll-book  of  time.     The  fa- 

of  a  man  with  a  round  score  years  of  life 

before  him,  may  have  been  living  at  a 

when  a  daily  newspaper  was  unknown  ; 

a  very,  very  old  man-— an  old  Parr  or 
ry  Jenkins — living  as  this  essay  is  penned, 

have  been  born  before  the  first  number 
ie  Daily  Courant  (the  earliest  daily  news- 
>r),  consisting  of  a  single  page  of  octavo 

printed  on  the  back),  appeared, 
off  folks  managed  before  newspapers 
?  published,  forms  a  somewhat  puzzling 
ecture  to  a  man  who  lives  in  the  odor  of 
dailies,  tri- weeklies,  weeklies,  and  month- 
which  now  so  abound.  But  that  they 
manage  to  get  on  without  the  ever-recur- 

broadsheets  is  certain  enough ;  and  they 
Id  probably  have  been  as  much  puzzled 


to  imagine  wfcat  possible  use  a  man  could 
have  for  such  an  «•  intolerable  deal"  of  close 
print,  as  people  no w-a- days  are  in  conceiving 
now  it  could  have  been  dispensed  with.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  newspapers — such  as  they  were— 
had  then  been  in  existence  since  early  in  the 
seventeenth,  a  great  proportion  of  country 
gentlemen  and  persons  living  in  remote  dis- 
tricts adher'ed  generally  to  the  ancient  plan 
of  employing  news-writers,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  sent  down  written  letters  advertising 
their  patrons  of  important  occurrences.  It 
took  at  least  a  century  after  the  establishment 
of  the  first  diminutive  printed  news-sheet 
(which  again  was  a  century  prior  to  the  first 
daily,  the  Courant  just  mentioned),  before 
the  printed  paper  was  substituted  for  the 
written  one. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  been 
amused  with  anecdotes  of  "  the  first  English 
newspaper."  The  English  Mercurie,  which 
that  fond  discoverer  of  mares'-nests—  that  most 
laborious  and  most  credulous  of  literary  an- 
tiquaries, George  Chalmers,  so  enthusiasti- 
cally attributes  to  "  the  genius  of  Elizabeth, 
and  sagacity  of  Burleigh.  The  way  in  which 
the  mistake  happened  was  as  follows : — Pok- 
ing about  in  the  labyrinthal  recesses  of  the 
old  British  Museum,  Mr.  Chalmers  alighted 
on  a  volume  containing  some  printed  papers 
bearing  the  'title  of  The  English  Mercurie, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  printed  in  1588, 
during  the  crisis  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
alarm,  and  to  contain  accounts  of  the  earlier 
conflicts  between  our  admirals  and  the  enemy. 
Chalmers,  who  was  a  man  of  unusually  capa- 
cious "swallow"  for  any  thing  novel  or  sur- 
prising, jumped  at  the  bait,  and  published  his 
wonderful  discovery,  which  was  too  hastily 
taken  for  granted  by  the  elder  D' Israeli  and 
other  British  writers  of  note,  and  from  them 
by  literary  men  abroad,  until  the  English  Mer- 
curie became  quite  a  clerum  et  venerabile  no- 
men  as  the  precursor  of  that  mighty  organ, 
the  newspaper  press,  all  over  the  world. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment,  and 
not  less  the  reluctance,  with  which,  after  forty 
or  fifty  years'  currency,  the  discovery  turned 
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out  to  be  a  delusion,  and  (lie  English  Mer- 
curie  a  forgery  of  the  most  impudent  kind. 
It  was  not  even  a  dexterous  or  clever  forgery ; 
it  was  ns  clumsy  and  palpable  a  piece  of 
botching  as  ever  was  seen.  A  man  of  aver- 
age care  and  perspicacity,  which  Chalmers 
was  not  when  his  antiquarian  enthusiasm  was 
inflamed,  would  have  detected  the  fraud  in  an 
instant.  The  paper  and  printing  of  the  docu- 
ments turned  out  to  be  of  the  eighteenth,  not 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  orthography  and 
other  matters  of  detail  contain  internal  evi- 
dences  of  the  attempt,  and  frequent  failure, 
of  a  modern  forger  to  simulate  ancient  pe- 
culiarities ;  and  the  pretended  items  of  news 
contained  blunders  about  dates*  and  places, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  by 
a  contemporaneous  writer.  The  very  manu- 
scripts from  which  some  of  the  "  numbers" 
had  been  evidently  printed  were  found,  and 
the  paper  on  which  it  was  written  bore  the 
water-mark  of  the  royal  arms,  with  the  initials 
"  G.  R." 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Watt,  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  association  with  the  Biitish  Museum, 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  detected  this, 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  frauds,  though  for 
a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful,  in  the 
history  of  forgery.  It  had  passed  into  ac- 
ceptance all  over  the  world ;  and  in  the  cy- 
clopaedias of  every  nation,  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Madrid,  from  Warsaw  to  Washington, 
might  be  found  articles  mentioning  the  "  ven- 
erable English  Mercurie,  or  the  patriarch  of 
priuted  Journals."  It  was  by  the  merest 
chance,  while  prosecuting  another  inquiry, 
that  Mr.  Watt  happened  to  consult  its  veracious 
pages,  and  he  saw  through  the  imposture  at 
once.  Like  many  other  objects  of  curi- 
osity, it  had  previously  been  more  written 
about  and  described  than  inspected,  and  had 
thus  escaped  detection.  Subsequent  inquiries 
rendered  it  probable  that  the  forgery  origin- 
ated in  a  whim  of  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  his  mem- 
ory, intended  it  merely  for  a  toy  to  amuse  or 
mystify  his  private  friends  for  a  while,  and 
then  be  cast  aside.  The  nobleman  in  question 
died  suddenly,  perhaps  before  he  had  time  to 
show  the  paper,  and  to  explain  the  manner 
of  its  "getting  up;"  and  so,  at  last,  it  found 
its  way,  with  other  books  and  manuscripts, 
amongst  which  it  was  overlooked,  to  the  Bii- 
tish Museum,  whence  it,  in  course  of  time, 
was  uneaithed,  and  dragged  into  false  repute 
by  the  plodding  and  dupeable  Chalmers. 

Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  explaining  a  little  before 
his  death  the  way  in  which  he,  in  common 
with  all  the  literati  of  his  time,  had  been  im- 


posed on  by  Mr.  Chalmers's  "discovery,"  ob- 
serves, "  I   witnessed   fifty  years  ago  that 
laborious  researcher  (George  Chalmers)  ba- 
bied along  the  long,  dusty  shelves  of  our  pe- 
riodical   papers,  which  then  reposed  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  former  reading-room  of 
the  Biitish  Museum.     To  the  industry  which 
I  had  witnessed  I  confided,  and  such  positive 
and  precise  evidence  could  not  fail  to  be  accept- 
ed of  all.     In  the  Biitish  Museum,  indeed, 
George  Chalmers  found  the  printed  English 
Met curie  ;  but  there  al.-o,  it  now  appears,  he 
might  have  seen  the  original,  with  all  its  cor- 
rections before  it  was  sent  to  the  press,  writ- 
ten on  paper  of  modern  fabric."     The  truth 
is,  the  "  positive  and  precise  evidence"  was 
"  accepted  by  all,"  merely  because  it  was  not 
tested,  and,  being  a  lie,  circumstantiated  ;  and, 
moreover,  being  just  one  of  the  kind  which 
people  would  feel  more  pleasure  in  believing 
than  in  disbelieving,  went  down  with  much 
unction.     If  it  had  been  one  less  palatable 
and  interesting,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
accepted  on  the  mere  opinion  of  Mr.  Chal- 
mers.    That  it  should  have  gone  on  so  long 
imposing  on  the  world,  described  so  minutely 
on  hearsay  by  antiquarians  living  within  half- 
an-hour's  walk  of  the  Museum,  but  who  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  step  in  there  and 
pass  a  few  minutes  in  examining  that  which 
they  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  their  read- 
ers, is  a  circumstance  which  suggests  the 
necessity  of  caution  as  a  general  rule  in  the 
recognition  of  "  venerable  relics"  of  the  kind. 
The  real  date  of  the  first  newspaper  ap- 
pears, beyond  all  doubt,  to  belong  to  the  teign 
of  King  James  the  First ;  and  the  patriarch 
of  the   extensive   and    important   family   of 
journalists  was  Nathaniel  Butler,  who,  having 
long  plied  the  avocation  of  a  writer  of  manu- 
script letters,  or  packets  of  news,  to  persons 
who  paid  him  for  his  trouble,  hit  off  the  idea 
of  printing  such  intelligence  periodically,  and 
selling  it  to  all  comers  for  a  fixed  sum.  Occa- 
sional sheets  of  "news"  of  a  status  almost 
equal  to  that  of  those  which  in  our  days  are 
sometimes,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  remarkable 
murder  or  execution,  hawked  about  the  streets 
for  a  halfpenny,  were  known  before  this  time ; 
but  he  and  his  associates  were  the  first  peri- 
odical chroniclers  in  print.     The  speculation 
was  called  The  Weekly  News,  and  appeared 
in  May,  1622  ;  numerous  rivals  soon  started 
up  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  little  flimsy 
periodical  sheets,  seldom  or  never  consisting 
of  more  matter  than  is  contained  in   half  a 
page   of    Sharpens  Magazine,   were    pretty 
freely  circulated  during  the  reign  of  Jame% 
though  the  works  of  certain  poets  and  dra- 
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natists  of  the  period  abound  with  conteroptu- 
)D8  caricatures  of  the  poverty  and  mean  cha- 
racter of  the  news  publishers. 

The  troubled  era  of  Charles  the  First 
>rought  downfall  and  tribulation  to  the  race 
>f  journalists  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  completely 
ram  pled  under  foot.  Whilst  men  of  high 
nark,  wealth,  and  influence  were  subjected 
o  the  barbarities  of  ear-cropping,  n(  se-slit- 
ing,  flogging,  excessive  fines,  and  indefinite 
mprisonment  for  questioning  arbitrary  tight, 
.he  humble  professional  news-caterers  did  not 
•scape ;  and  if  we  do  not  hear  of  many  of 
hem  suffering  such  punishments  as  were  in- 
iicted  on  Lilburne,  and  Prynne,  and  Bastwick, 
t  was  because  they  did  not  dare  to  express 
heir  opinions  to  freely.  In  fact,  even  thing 
was  punished  and  tuppressed  except  what 
ras  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  party 
lominant  for  the  time  being.  Those  who 
rrote  or  printed  any  thing  else,  did  so  at  a 
aeril  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  soldier 
irbo  charges  a  masked  battery. 

More  liberty  of  expression  existed  during 
he  Commonwealth  ;  but  even  Cromwell  is 
bund  more  than  once  complaining  of  the 
icense  of  the  news-writers  and  pamphleteers, 
md  calling  for  measures  of  repression.  At 
his  time,  however,  and  down  to  the  Restora- 
tion, public  affairs  continued  to  be  discussed 
rery  warmly  in  printed  publications  of  all 
kinds,  and  there  were  pretty  regular,  though 
irery  meagre,  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament. 

But  with  the  Restoration  came  along  scene 
Df  persecution  and  oppression  for  the  journal- 
sts.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  they 
irere  almost  entirely  suppressed.  The  old 
papers  disappeared,  and  the  new  ones  which 
succeeded  them  had  individually  but  a  brief 
md  precarious  existence,  although  it  did  so 
happen,  that  the  journal  which  is  now  the 
)Idest  in  the  kingdom  was  first  published  in 
his  reign  for  the  amusement  of  the  king  and 
lis  courtiers,  when  they  fled  to  Oxford  from 
\e  plague.  Whenever  the  court  had  an 
bject  to  gain,  some  few  ephemeral  publica- 
t>ns  were  suffered  to  appear,  in  order  to 
ork  on  the  public  mind ;  but  no  opposition 
-hits  were  permitted,  or  rather,  any  print 
hich  ventured  to  reply  brought  down  fero- 
ous  vengeance  on  its  authors ;  and  the  li- 
►nsed  prints  were  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
articular  object  for  which  they  had  been 
sued  had  been  obtained.  The  licensing  act, 
rhich  existed  so  long,  enabled  the  successive 
artres  who  swayed  the  mind  of  the  vacillat- 
Mt  Charles,  to  deal  as  they  pleased  with  the 


press,  and  their  pQwer  was  unscrupulously 
exercised. 

Mr.  Macaulay,in  his  florid  History  of  Eng- 
land, gives  a  sketch — written  with  his  usual 
view  to  scenic  effect,  but,  in  this  case,  proba- 
bly nearly  resembling  the  actual  facts — of  the 
efforts  of  the  public  to  get  news  during  the 
suspension  of  newspapers :  ■*-  "  Whitehall," 
says  this  author,  "  naturally  became  the  chief 
staple  of  news.  Whenever  there  was  a  rumor 
that  any  thing  important  had  happened,  or 
was  about  to  happen,  people  hastened  thither 
to  obtain  intelligence  from  the  fountain-head. 
The  galleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
modern  club-room  at  an  anxious  time  ;  they 
were  full  of  people,  arguing  whether  the 
Dutch  mail  was  in  ? — What  tidings  the  ex- 
press from  France  had  brought  ? — WThether 
John  Sobiesky  had  beaten  the  Turks  ? — Whe- 
ther the  Doge  of  Genoa  was  really  at  Paris  ? 
These  were  matters  which  it  was  safe  to  talk 
about ;  but  there  were  subjects  concerning 
which  information  was  asked  and  given  in 
whispers :  Had  Halifax  got  the  better  of  Ro- 
chester ? — Was  there  to  be  a  parliament  ? — 
Was  the  Duke  of  York  really  going  to  Scot- 
land ?  —  Had  Monmouth  been  really  sum- 
moned from  the  Hague  ?  Men  tried  to  read 
the  countenance  of  every  minister  as  he  went 
through  the  throng  to  and  from  the  royal 
closet.  All  sorts  of  auguries  were  drawn  from 
the  tone  in  which  his  majesty  spoke  to  the 
Lord  President,  or  from  the  laugh  with  which 
his  majesty  honored  a  jest  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  hopes  and  fears 
inspired  by  such  indications  had  spread  to  all 
the  coffee-houses  from  St.  James's  to  the 
Tower."  The  little  newspapers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  often  compelled,  and, 
especially,  too,  at  the  periods  when  home 
news  would  have  been  particularly  interest- 
ing, to  confine  themselves  to  scraps  of  foreign 
intelligence,  and  refrain  from  giving  any 
English  news,  bearing,  no  matter  how  re- 
motely, on  politics,  unless,  peradventure,  it 
were  some  glozing  eulogium  of  the  persons 
in  power. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Knight  Hunt,  the  present  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  observes,  in  his  able 
work  The  Fourth  Estate,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  dates  and  facts  con- 
tained in  this  article,  that  the  very  earliest 
newspapers  only  communicated  intelligence, 
without  giving  comment ;  subsequently  we 
find  papers  giving  political  discussions  with- 
out news ;  but  in  the  publications  subse- 
quent to  1700,  we  find  these  two  elements  of 
a  journal  more  frequently  united.  It  was  not 
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in  reality,  until  after  the  period  last,  men- 
tioned, that  there  appeared  any  thing  like  a 
regular  continuance  of  papers  possessing  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  journals  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  Mr.  Hal  lam  is  nearly  right 
when  he  says  in  his  'Constitutional  History, 
that  the  publication  of  regular  newspapers 
partly  designed  for  the  communication  of  in- 
telligence, partly  for  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal topics,  may  be  referred,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  they  obtained 
great  circulation,  and  became  the  accredited 
organs  of  different  factions." 

Thus,  the  birth  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  so 
far  as  regards  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  modern  times,  can  hardly  claim  a  more 
ancient  date  than  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  circumstance  would  seem  to  present 
some  color  of  argument  against  those  who  as- 
cribe modern  political  freedom  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ;  to  whose  views  it  may  be  replied 
that  instead  of  political  freedom  having  been 
achieved  by  a  free  press,  the  free  press  was 

Sroduced  by  political  freedom.  A  great 
eal  may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  for  though 
some  periods  of  our  history  in  which  the 
press  was  most  harshly  persecuted,  were 
those  in  which  the  community  was  making 
persistent  advances  towards  freedom,  it  is 
probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  press,  and 
the  spectacle  of  its  wrongs,  tended  to  keep 
alive  a  stubborn  and  indignant  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  oppressors.  Perhaps  truth  may 
lie  between,  and  political  freedom  and  press 
freedom  react  on  each  other— doubtless  fa- 
vorably. It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  English  people  com- 
menced its  slow  but  certain  march  forward, 
ages  before  newspapers  existed  either  in  em- 
bryo or  in  development. 

Simultaneously,  it  may  be  said,  wRh  the 
fall  of  the  Stuarts,  the  newspaper  press  be- 
gan to  take  that  active  and  open  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  which  was  afterwards  to  become 
developed  in  results  of  such  important  good, 
mingled  with  certain  proportions  of  inconve- 
niences. Just  one  hundred  years  before  the 
Times  was  started,  appeared  the  Orange  In- 
telligencer,  a  paper,  as  the  title  indicates,  de- 
voted to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  was  in 
1688.  The  Intelligencer  was  published  twice 
a  week.  It  was  a  single  leaf  of  two  pages, 
and  contained  as  much  matter,  perhaps,  as 
one  page  and  a  half  of  the  magazine  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Hunt  informs 
us,  that  a  copy  which  he  had  seen,  dated 
December  Oth,  1688,  has  the  imposing  num- 
ber of  two  advertisements.  But  from  this 
time  forward,  the  increase  of  newspapers 


was  rapid,  though  the  press  was  still  kept  ol- 
der very  stringent  restrictions.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  as  has  been  above  observed, 
newspapers  began  to  fight  party  battles, 
which  have  ever  since  formed  a  principal 
part  of  their  staple  material.  Some  of  tbe 
most  famous  men  in  history,  whether  as 
statesmen  or  litterateurs,  contributed  to  them. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  supported  bis  party  inlet* 
ters  to  the  Tory  Examiner,  and  was  vigor- 
ously replied  to  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper 
in  the  Tatler. 

But  these  great  men  were,  when  it  pleased 
them,  very  summary  in  their  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  instruments  which  they  used. 
We  find,  for  example,  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John 
(Lord  Bolingbroke),  the  newspaper  contri- 
butor, sending  off  to  Newgate  batches,  by  the 
dozen,  of  editors,  printers,  and  publishers.  In 
few  cases  does  it  appear  that  statesmen  or  po- 
liticians recognized  the  journalists  in  any  other 
light  than  as  tools  to  be  employed  or  kicked  off 
at  pleasure  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  men  so  eminent 
as  Addison  (who,  after  all,  was  himself  a  jour- 
nalist— for  the  Spectator  and  kindred  publi- 
cations originally  gave  some  news  and  adver- 
tisements as  well  as  essays)  made  the  occu- 
pation the  theme  of  unmeasurable  ridicule. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the 
first  daily  paper  started,  manifold  are  the 
complaints  made  of  the  liberties  taken  by 
the  press ;  and  the  allusions  to  the  persons 
who  conducted  these  newspapers  are  very 
far  from  partaking  of  that  respectful  tone 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  high  places, 
whenever  the  conduct  or  privileges  of  the 
''  gentlemen  of  the  press"  become  subject- 
matter  of  discussion.  We  find  the  House  of 
Commons  compelling  news- writers  "who  had 
presumed  to  take  notice  of  the  proceedings" 
to  kneel  at  the  bar,  after  acknowledging  their 
culpability,  whilst  the  Speaker  reprimanded 
them  for  their  great  presumption.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  in  the 
words  of  their  own  resolution,  "  That  no 
news-writers  do,  in  their  letters  or  other 
papers  that  they  disperse,  presume  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  debates  or  any  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House." 

Later  still,  in  1729,  and  again  in  1738,  the 
Commons  passed  resolutions  to  this  effect : 
"That  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  this  House  for  any  persons 
to  presume  to  give,  in  written  or  printed 
newspapers,  any  account  or  minutes  of  the 
debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this  House, 
or  of  any  committee  thereof ;  and  that,  upon 
discovery  of  the  authors,  <fec ,  this  House 
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will  proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the 
utmost  severity."  In  fact,  the  contest  be- 
tween publicity  and  non-publicity  was  kept 
tip  in  various  forms,  until  it  was  at  length 
decided  finally  in  the  affirmative  in  the  reign 
af  George  the  Third. 

The  severities  of  the  Stuart  times  were 
sometimes  fearfully  reproduced  in  the  earlier 
Qeorgean  era.  Thus,  in  1719,  an  unfortu- 
nate youth  named  John  Mathews  was  banged 
at  Tyburn  for  publishing,  not  a  Jacobite  news- 

Sper,  but  a  Jacobite  pamphlet.  A  narrator 
Bcribes  the  poor  lad  as  "  a  conceited  young- 
ster, whose  vanity  led  him  to  seek  notoriety 
by  issuing  opinions  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  grown  out  of."  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  first  two  Georges 
would  have  had  any  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  treat  after  a  similar  fashion  many 
more  of  their  literary  opponents  ;  and  there 
is  no  room  at  all  for  doubling  that, If  the  im- 
proved spirit  of  the  age  had  not  made  such 
high-handed  measures  of  blood  unsafe,  and 
even  impossible,  many  of  the  writers  who 
rendered  themselves  "  obnoxious"  between 
1760  and  1820  would  have  had  a  hard  tus- 
sle for  the  safety  of  their  necks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  conflicts  between  the  press 
and  the  political  authorities ;  the  expulsion 
of  Steele  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
two  generations  afterwards,  the  expulsion  of 
the  more  unscrupulous  Wilkes;  the  fight 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
corporation,  on  the  memorable  occasion 
of  the  arrest  of  the  printers ;  and  the 
struggles  through  which  the  long-denied 
privilege  of  publishing  the  reports  of  Par- 
iament  was  at  length  virtually  conceded, 
rbese  matters  are  interesting ;  but  as  they 
*ek>ng  as  much  to  the  general  annals  of  the 
nation  as  to  the  particular  story  of  the  news- 
paper press,  and  are  dwelt  on  at  some  length 
n  several  histories  of  England,  we  may  pass 
.hem  by  with  the  remark  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  men  who  rose  to  the 
highest  eminence,  amongst  whom  were  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  a  host  of  great  names,  were 
contributors  for  their  livelihood  to  the  jour- 
nals— a  circumstance  which  did  not  prevent 
editors  and  printers  from  being  sometimes 
punished  ignominiously  for  writing  what  was 
not  in  all  cases  perhaps  far  from  the  truth. 

Whilst  the  newspapers  were  expanding  in 
intelligence,  influence,  and  prosperity,  and 
whilst  the  power  of  government  was  exerted 
from  time  to  time  in  attempts  to  keep  them 
under,  men  who  had  themselves  played  the 
part  of  journalists  were  often  found  ungener- 
ous enough  to  aid  official  hostility  by  draw- 


ing scandalous  pictures  of  the  personal 
character  of  their  brethren.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  revilers  was  Dr.  Johnson.  "An 
ambassador,"  he  tells  us  in  his  Idler,  "  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  sent  abroad  to  tell 
lies  for  the  advantage  of  his  country  ;  a 
news-writer  is  a  man  without  virtue,  who 
writes  lies  at  home  for  his  own  profit.  For 
these  compositions  is  required  neither  genius 
nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor  spright- 
1  in  ess  ;  but  contempt  of  shame  and  indifference 
to  truth  are  absolutely  necessary."  Could  it 
be  that  the  latter  section  of  this  sentence  was 
spoken  feelingly  by  the  great  moralist  under 
the  influence  of  the  recollection  of  his  own 
performances  in  connection  with  reporting  ? 
The  conjecture  is  at  all  events  not  discoun- 
tenanced by  his  own  acknowledgment,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  "  reports  "  of 
debates,  of  which  he  never  heard  a  word. 
If  it  were  not  scandal  against  the  doctor, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  possible 
that  such  pioceedings  had  some  share  in 
provoking  the  storm  of  indignation  which 
sprung  up  in  the  Hou«e  of  Commons,  in 
consequence  of  the  false  and  fabricated  re- 
ports which  sometimes  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers and  journals. 

The  history  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  the  seventy  letters  of  Junius  appeared, 
has  been  told  so  repeatedly  in  connection 
with  the  controversies  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  those  celebrated  pieces  of  invective, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
about  it  here.  The  career  of  the  modern  daily 
newspaper  press  of  the  metropolis  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  publication  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  in  1769.  The  Chronicle 
was  started  in  great  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  the  parliamentary  debates,  in 
defiance  of  the  standing  orders  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  Houses.  Such  scanty  re- 
ports as  appeared  had  previously  been  chiefly 
confined  to  "allegorical"  sketches  in  monthly 
and  annual  publications.  The  mainstay  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  was  William  Wood- 
fall,  whose  memory  was  of  a  quality  which 
Major  Beniowski  himself  might  envy.  Mr. 
Wood  fall  used  to  go  down  to  the  House, 
and  after  standing  listening  for  hours,  with 
no  sort  of  accommodation,  retire  to  his  of- 
fice and  write  out  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. His  reports  were  necessarily  very  brief, 
and  sometimes  did  not  appear  for  a  day  or 
two  after  the  delivery  of  the  speeches.  This, 
however,  was  rapidity  and  completeness  com- 
pared with  the  old  plan  of  publishing  the 
debates  in  an  allegorical  form  (through  fear 
of  the  penalties)  in  monthly  and  annual  pe- 
riodicals. 
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Afler  some  lime,  Woodfiill  left  the  Chro- 
nicle, and  established  a  paper  of  bis  own, 
called  the  Diary,  which  failed  inconsequence 
of  Perry — the  famous  "  Perry  of  the  Chro- 
nicle"— having  struck  out  the  new  and  supe- 
rior system  of  reporting  "  in  turns,"  whereby 
the  debating  whs  reported  in  parts  by  seve- 
ral persons.  This  plan  enabled  the  printers 
to  produce  the  paper  with  the  debate  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  delivery  of  the  speeches 
— a  vast  step  in  advance,  which  established 
the  prosperity  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but 
would  have  been  impossible  before  the  stand' 
ing  orders  against  reporting  had  been  Buffet- 
ed to  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  introduction  of  systematic  reporting, 
and  of  fiee  and  independent  comments  on 
public  men  and  events,  soon  brought  the 
newspaper  press  into  unprecedented  repute 
and  prosperity.  The  Morning  Post,  which, 
dating  from  1772,  is,  amongst  the  dully  jour- 
nals, next  in  seniority  after  the  Chronicle,  nas 
for  a  long  time  rather  a  sporting  lliun  a  fash- 
ionable paper.  Fifty  years  ego  the  Post 
was  probably  at  the  hei.d  of  the  London 
press  in  point  of  circulation.  Its  income  from 
sale  of  copies  whk  large,  its  receipts  from 
advertisements  something  enormous  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  British  Press,  morning  paper, 
long  since  defunct,  and  the  Globe,  evening 
paper,  which  still  maintains  a  prosperous 
existence,  were  set  up  by  the  bookselling  in- 
terest in  opposition  to  the  Morning  Pott 
and  Courier,  because  these  two  journals, 
owned  by  the  brothers  Dan  and  Peter  Stuart, 
did  not  please  the  powerful  bibliopo lists  in  the 
mode  of  writing  their  advertisements.  Cole- 
ridge and  Charles  Lamb  are  amongst  the 
notabilities  who  contributed  to  the  Morning 
Post.  This  paper  was  directly  or  indirectly 
the  parent  of  several ;  amongst  others,  of 
the  Morning  Herald,  which  was  started  in 
1780,  by  the  loo  notorious,  duel  fighting 
clergyman,  Dudley  Ball,  in  consequence  of 
his  disagreeing  with  his  co  conductors  of  ihe 
former  paper. 

That  great  event  in  the  newspaper  annals, 
the  first  publication  of  the  Times,  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1788.  It  is  there- 
fore approaching  the  round  age  of  sixty-sev- 
en years.  Mr.  John  Walter,  father  of  Mr. 
John  Walter  who  made  the  fortune  of  ihe 
paper,  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Walter, 
its  present  proprietor,  was  the  original  pro- 
jector and  proprietor.  It  consisted  of  four 
small  pages,  each  containing,  on  an  average, 
leas  than  half  the  quantity  of  matter  com- 
prised in  a  page  of  the  Times  of  1854.  There 
were  sixty-three  advertisements,  a  fair  mis- 
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cellany  of  general  news,  poetry,  and  light 
gossip.  Its  full  title  was  "  The  Timet,  or 
Daily  Universal  Register,  printed  logogra- 
phicallv  ;"  and  the  impiint  informs  us  that  it 
was  "  Printed  for  J.  Walter,  at  the  Logo^n- 
phic  Press,  Printing-House  Square,  near 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfriara,  where  adver- 
tisements, essays,  letters,  and  articles  of  in- 
telligence will  be  taken  in ;  also  at  Mr.  Met- 
teneus's,  confectioner,  Charing  Cross ;  Mr. 
Wbitecarese'?,  No.  30,  opposite  St.  Dun* 
sun's  Church,  Fleet  Street;  Mr.  Axtell's, 
No.  1,  Finch  Lane,  Corn  hi!  1 ;  at  Mr.  Bush- 
by  V,  No.  1,  Caihaiine  Street,  Strand ;  Mr. 
Rose's,  silk-dyer.  Spring  Gardens  ;  and  Mr. 
Grires'a,  stationer.  No.  103,  corner  of  Foun- 
tain Court,  Strand."  This  bumble  and  anx- 
ious direction,  to  the  silk-dyers  and  the  other 
shops  where  the  paper  could  be  heard  of, 
presents  an  amusing  contrast  to  its  high  lone 
at  the  present  lime.  The  outlandish  expres- 
sion, "  logographic  piloting."  refers  to  a  pe- 
culiar system  which  Mr.  Walker  had  tak- 
en up,  and  which  he  made  strenuous,  but 
ultimately  unsuccessful,  attempts  to  bring 
into  favor,  though  it  is  once  more,  after  a 
sleep  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  again  made  the 
subject  of  agitation  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Gieene,  the  member  for  Kilkenny. 

The  original  name  of  the  paper  bad  been 
the  Universal  Register,  and  the  reason  for  the 
change  of  title  is  giien  in  an  elaborate  essay 
of  very  labored  fuceiiouwicss,  of  which  the 
following  extracts  are  specimens.  We  letain 
the  italics,  in  which  the  writer  indicates  his 
shrewd  jokes: 

The  Unktnal  Register  hat*  been  a  name  is  in- 
jurious to  the  logographic  newspaper  aa  Tristram 
»bs  to  Mr.  Shandy's  sou.  But  Old  Shandy  for- 
got he  might  have  rectified  by  confirmation. the 
mistake  of  ihe  pnrsnn  at  baptism — with  the  touch 
of  a  bishop,  turn  Tri.'tmm  tu  Tristmegestus. 

The  T.tnes  .'—what  u  monstrous  name !  Grant- 
ed— for  the  Times  is  a  many-headed  monster,  that 
e pe«ks  with  an  hundred  tongue*,  end  displays  a 
thousand  characters;  and,  in  Ihe  course  of  iM 
transformations  in  life,  assumes  innumerable 
shapes  and  humnrs. 

The  critical  reader  will  observe  we  perwnify 
our  new  name,  but  as  we  give  it  no  distinction  or 
sex,  and  though  it  will  be-  active  in  in  vocations, 
yet  we  apply  to  it  Ihe  neiiter  gender. 

The  Times,  being  formed  of  materials  and  pos- 
sessing qualiiies  of  opposite  and  heterogeneous 
nature",  cunnot  be  classed  either  in  [he  animal  or 
vegetable  genus,  hut,  like  ihe  polypus,  is  doubtful, 
and  in  the  discussion,  description,  dissection,  and 
illustration,  wilt  employ  Ihe  pens  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated amongst  the  literati." 

The  indefatigable  joker,  not  content  with 
treating  his  readers  to  these  laughter- com- 
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jelling  specimens  of  his  wit,  must  take  a  fling 
it  his  contemporaries,  whom  be  "  wakes  up  ' 
n  this  brisk  fashion  : 

The  alteration  we  have  made  in  our  head  is 
lot  without  precedents.  The  World  has  parted 
with  half  its  caput  moriuum,  and  a  moiety  of  its 
wains.  The  Herald  has  cut  off  half  its  head, 
ind  has  lost  its  original  humor.  The  Post,  it  is 
rue,  retains  its  whole  head,  and  its  old  features ; 
rod  as  to  the  other  public  prints,  they  appear  as 
tmving  neither  heads  nor  taiU. 

To  people  accustomed  to  regard  with  a  re- 
ferential awe  the  majestic  mystery  which 
now  enwraps  the  commanding  "  we"  of  the 
leading  journal,  these  gentle  artifices  of  the 
good  old  printer  to  woo  the  smiles  of  his 
"noble  and  generous  patrons/'  will  sound 
strangely  enough.  The  enemies  of  the  pa- 
per will  probably  be  ready  to  admit  that  one 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  prospectus  has  been 
borne  out  by  results — that  which  announces 
that  "  The  political  head  of  the  Times,  like 
that  of  Janus,  the  Roman  deity  (erudite  ex- 
planation !),  is  double-faced,"  whilst  its  ad- 
mirers will  be  equally  ready  to  accept  the 
description  interpreting  it  in  a  sense  compli- 
mentary to  the  patriotism  and  independence 
of  the  paper. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  second  John 
Walter  that  the  Times  attained  its  popularity 
md  its  decided  lead  amongst  the  morning 
fepers.  In  its  course  towards  this  goal  it 
ad  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Mr.Wal- 
3r,  senior,  was  repeatedly  fined  heavily  for 
bel,  and  underwent  lengthened  imprison- 
lent,  besides  being  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
illory  for  saying  sundry  unpleasant  things 
bout  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York, 
ie  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  other  tcions  of 
oyalty.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  rixteen 
jonlhs  in  Newgate  ;  but  it  is  said  the  pillo- 
y  sentence  was  never  carried  out.  He  made 
ciany  efforts,  and  almost  exhausted  his  pecu- 
liary  resources,  in  the  introduction  of  ma- 
hine- printing,  and  at  length  had  the  satisfac- 
ion  of  effecting  his  object. 

Several  morning  papers  have  been  set  on 
oot  since  the  establishment  of  the  Times, 
lome  of  them,  the  New  Times  in  particular, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  competing  with 
it ;  but  though  enormous  sums  were  expend- 
ed on  the  new  journals,  nome  of  them  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  exception  of  the  Morning 
Advertiser,  which  has  thriven  on  the  support 
of  the  licensed  victuallers ;  and  the  Daily 
News,  established  about  eight  years  ago, 
with  an  unprecedented  phalanx  of  literary 
genius.     But  literary  genius  alone  will  not 


sustain  a  morning  paper,  as  was  tried  and 
proved  in  the  Daily  News,  which  long  hung 
doubtfully  in  the  scales  of  life  or  death,  and, 
after  sundry  Protean  evolutions,  and  an  ex- 
penditure (it  has  been  said)  of  some  £80,000, 
only  succeeded  in  placing  itself  on  a  sound 
basis  by  strengthening  its  commercial  charac- 
ter, at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  peculiar 
literary  pretensions. 

The  evening  papers  at  present  in  existence 
are  (besides  the  Shipping  Gazette,  a  purely 
class  publication)  the  Globe,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  the  Sun,  the  Express, 
which  is  nearly  an  abbreviated  reprint  of  the 
Daily  News,  and  the  Standard,  which  is 
chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  Morning  Herald. 
The  Sun  and  Express  are  of  Liberal  politics, 
whilst  the  Standard  takes  the  extreme  Con- 
servative side.  The  Courier  was  formerly 
a  leading  evening  paper,  and  enjoyed  an 
enormous  circulation ;  but  it  changed  sides 
so  repeatedly  as  to  disgust  the  public,  and 
some  years  ago  ceased  to  exist.  One  of  the 
curious  reminiscences 'of  the  early  history  of 
the  defunct  Courier,  is  the  occasion  on  which 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  came  forward 
with  plethoric  zeal  to  prosecute  it  for  criticiz- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Autocrat  of 
the  day.  The  Courier  had  said,  that  ••  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  a  tyrant  among  his 
subjects,  and  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope." For  this  the  proprietor  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  British  Government  lawyers, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  mx  months,  and  to  find  bail 
for  his  good  behavior  for  five  years.  But 
editors  have  on  innumerable  occasions  under- 
gone severe  punishment  on  pretexts  still  more 
unsubstantial  than  this.  Indeed,  the  history 
of  newspaper  progress,  down  so  late  as  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  is  continually 
varied  by  passages  illustrative  of  the  efforts 
of  governments  to  check,  intimidate,  and  put 
down  free  expression  of  thought ;  with  what 
success  is  confessed  in  the  fact  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  government  prosecution  of  a  news- 
paper, or  indeed  of  any  printed  publication, 
is  now  virtually  unknown. 

Springing  from  very  humble  beginnings, 
the  newspaper  press  has,  within  a  century, 
but  more  especially  within  the  last  half- cen- 
tury, risen  into  a  power  which,  but  for  those 
internal  divisions  amongst  its  component  mem- 
bers, which  is  its  inseparable  characteristic, 
would  be  stronger  than  all  the  other  estates 
of  the  realm  put  together.  Public  opinion,  it 
is  abundantly  certain,  is  the  all- potent  lever 
in  England ;  and  a  united  newspaper  press 
could  weld  and  wield  public  opinion  at  its 
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pleasure.  Happily,  however — and  we  use 
the  adverb  in  a  strong  conviction  of  its  truth 
— happily,  we  say,  there  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be,  in  an  age  of  rational  freedom, 
such  a  thing  as  a  united  or  unanimous  news- 
paper press.  Discussion — discord  if  you  will 
— is  the  food  on  which  it  thrives.  Potent  as 
is  the  engine  of  newspaper  advocacy,  it  is  an 
engine  which,  moie  certainly  than  almost 
any  other,  is  always  to  be  created,  purchased, 
and  commanded  by  talent  and  capital ;  so 
that  different  principles,  and  parties,  and 
opinions,  will  always  have  their  representa- 
tives in  the  press. 

To  say  this,  is  not  to  impute  corruption  or 
dishonesty  to  the  writers  of  newspapers,  any 
more  than  to  run  into  the  fulsome  cant  of 
ascribing  to  them  any  peculiar  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity and  purity  greater  than  is  possessed 
by  other  people.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  newspaper  conductors  are  more  or 
less  anxious  than  their  neighbors  of  other 
callings  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportu- 
nities of  self-advancement  and  aggrandize- 
ment ;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  this 
respect  they  are  more  or  less  scrupulous  than 
others.  The  rational  probability  is,  that  with 
respect  to  their  political  course,  they  find 
themselves  as  individuals  generally  arrayed 
on  the  side  which  their  sincere  predilections 
would  induce  them  to  take,  though  there 
are  signal  instances  on  record  in  which  it 
requires  a  liberal  expenditure  of  charity  to 
admit  that  this  could  have  been  the  case. 

In  fine,  nothing  in  the  world  is  a  more  set- 
tled law  of  cause  and  effect  than  the  truism, 
that  the  amount  of  "  talent "  which  a  news- 


paper proprietor  can  enlist  for  tlfc  advocacy 
or  denunciation  of  any  particular  views,  is 
regulated  inexorably  by  that  of  the  money 
which  he  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

These  very  characteristics  are  amongst  the 
circumstances  which  impart  to   the  power 
exercised  by  the  press,  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  than  could  accompany  the  working  of 
.  any  other  engine  of  equal  aggregate  force. 
It  is  a  system  of  balance  and  counterbalance, 
in  which  the  effect  of  irregularities  and  van- 
i  ies  is,  in  the  long  run,  controlled  and  mode- 
rated as  certainly  as  the  mobility  of  water 
tends  to  a  quiet  level,  or  as  the  exceptions  in 
a  mortality  table  are  brought  into  harmony 
with  whole  results  by  the  infallible  operation 
of  the  genera]  law  of  averages.    The  empire 
of  the  press  will  ever  be  a  divided  empire— 
an  empire  of  rival  and  vigilant  interests ;  and 
in  such  rivalry  and  mutual  watchfulness  lies 
a  well- proved  guarantee  of  its  working  on  the 
whole  for  good. 

For  the  present,  we  conclude  our  notes  on 
the  newspaper  press.  This  article  might  be 
extended  by  a  vast  variety  of  interesting  in- 
formation, which  would  refer,  amongst  other 
subjects,  to  many  of  the  most  celebrated* 
journalists  who  have  occupied  in  their  day  Sfe 
prominent  place  in  the  public  attention ;  but 
we  have  already  somewhat  exceeded  oni 
prescribed  limits.  These  personal  anecdote^^a 
and  sketches,  as  well  as  certain  illustrationt^HB 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  receo"^""~  t 
enormous  impulse  to  the  circulation  of  news  -* 
papers,  including  that  powerful  and  talente^ss*! 
body,  the  "  weeklies,"  must  be  reserved  fo« 
a  future  opportunity. 
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British  Inmates  of  Lunatic  Asylums. — 
At  the  per.iod  of  the  Census,  there  were  in 
the  various  lunatic  asylums  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  reception  of  the  insane  in 
Great  Britain,  18,803  persons;  8999  males, 
and  9804  females.  The  proportion  which 
the  lunatics  in  asylums  bears  to  the  general 
population,  is  1  in  every  1115  inhabitants  in 
Great  Britain.  To  every  100,000  males  and 
100,000  females  living,  there  were  88  males 
and  91  females  in  these  institutions.  The  for- 
mer occupations  of  lunatics  will  be  examined 


with  interest.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  educa 
ed  and  professional  classes  furnish  many  cas 
of  insanity  :  of  clergymen  and  ministers,  8 
are  returned ;   barristers  and  solicitors,  88 
physicians  and  surgeons,  108  ;  officers  of  th 
army  and  navy,  95 ;   the   East   India   ser  — " 
vice,  118;  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  258^  — 
Amongst   the  largest  items   are,    laborers*  •* 
1794;    female    domestic    servants,    1763    * 
shoemakers,  364;  weavers,  240;  and  tailom* 
224. — Census  Report. 
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Axxe  of  Austria,  eldest  daughter  of 
ulip  III.  of  Spain,  and  Queen  of  Louis 
[II.  of  France,  appears  to  have  been  a 
ry  ambiguous  character.  Some  historians 
ntend  for  her  immaculate  virtue,  while 
hers  speak  freely  of  her  to  an  opposite  ex- 
jme.  Perhaps,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
e  truth  lies  in  a  medium.  Born  in  1601, 
e  was  married  at  fifteen,  to  a  spouse  five 
j%  younger  than  herself — a  precocious 
k>d,  in  which  all  thought  of  mutual  liking 
m  more  completely  set  aside  than  is  usual, 
Mi  in  royal  alliances.  The  natural  conse- 
BDce  was,  that  they  led  an  unhappy  life, 
I  in  a  short  time  seldom  met,  except  upon 
blic  occasions.  When,  after  a  nominal 
on  of  twenty-three  years,  Louis  XIV. 
i  born,  the  event  was  so  extraordinary 
I  unlocked  for,  that  the  ready  tongue  of 
ndal  whispered  more  than  doubts  of  the 
al  infant's  legitimacy.  The  Queen  was 
pected  of  an  undue  partiality  for  Gaston 
Orleans,  her  husband's  brother;  but  no 
ience  was  ever  produced  beyond  her 
tble  demeanor.  This  of  itself  was  suffi- 
it  to  rouse  the  King's  jealousy ^phich  he 
>ught  became  his  dignity,  although  his 
irt  had  no  interest  in  the  matter.  There 
s  reasonable  color  for  the  suspicion,  not- 
hstanding,  for  when  the  King  fell  dan- 
ously  ill  in  1630,  and  his  life  was  despair- 

of,  a  marriage  by  mutual  consent  was 
ked  of  between  the  widow  expectant  and 
i  heir  presumptive.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
«d  the  Queen,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
a  her,  and  for  a  series  of  years  subjected 
•  to  a  harassing  and  unmanly  persecution. 
we  could  believe  seciet  anecdotes,  and  the 
irt  gossip  of  the  day,  he  had  been  treat- 

with  contempt,  and  exposed  to  ridicule 
a  manner  which  a  haughty  and  vindictive 
rit,  such  as  he  possessed,  was  not  likely 
forgive.  Whatever  might  be  her  imper- 
tions  or  weaknesses,  the  Queen  was  en- 
wed  with  beauty,  grace,  gentleness  of 
inner,  a  sweet  temper,  and  an  amiable 
^position.  The  king-minister — who,  as  he 
VOL.  XXXIV.— NO.  n. 


said  himself,  covered  all  scruples  of  con- 
science with  his  cardinal's  robe — fell  in  love 
with  the  Queen,  and  committed  himself  so 
far  as  unequivocally  to  declare  his  passion. 
Anne  appeared  to  encourage  his  hopes, 
merely  to  turn  him  into  ridicule.  Such  was 
her  ascendency  over  that  strong  mind,  and 
the  influence  of  the  passion  which  he  suffer- 
ed to  obscure  his  reasoi,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded to  appear  in  the  presence  of  her 
majesty,  and  dance  a  saraband  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Scaramouch.  At  the  appointed 
time,  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed 
secretly  to  the  palace  in  a  sedan-chair,* 
masked,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak. 
The  exhibition  was  to  be  perfectly  private, 
and  the  Queen  the  only  spectator ;  but  when 
the  infatuated  politician  was  executing  one 
of  his  happiest  pirouettes,  and  the  Queen 
imperfectly  endeavored  to  suppress  her 
laughter,  his  quick  ears  caught  an  accom- 

I)anying  titter,  which  proceeded  from  the 
idies  in  waiting  and  maids  of  honor,  con- 
cealed purposely  behind  the  arras.  He  saw 
at  once  that  he  had  been  made  a  dupe  and 
a  victim.  With  unutterable  vexation  at  his 
heart,  and  a  deep  scowl  of  malignity  on  his 
countenance,  he  rushed  from  the  apartment 
to  concoct  plans  of  vengeance,  from  which 
he  never  afterwards  relented  for  a  moment. 
Thenceforward  the  unhappy  Queen  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  visits  of  scrutiny  from 
the  chancellor,  and  examinations  before  the 
presidents  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  pretence 
of  being  concerned  in  Spanish  plots  against 
the  existing  administration.  These  inflictions 
were  enforced  with  personal  rudeness,  under 
the  alleged  sanction  of  the  King's  authority. 
Her  strong  box  was  broken  open;  her  presses 
forced  and  searched ;  the  daring  insolence 

•  So  called  from  Sedan  on  the  Meuse,  in  France, 
where  they  were  originally  fabricated.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  imported  the  first  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Jamee  I.  Hie  appearance  in  it  created 
great  indignation  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
who  exclaimed  that  he  was  employing  bis  fellow- 
creatures  to  do  the  service  of  beasts. 
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was  even  carried  so  far  as  to  ransack  her 
pockets,  and  to  look  under  her  neckband- 
kerchief.  The  most  faithful  domestics  were 
torn  away  from  her,  some  immured  in  dun- 
geons, and  others  treated  wiih  savage  bar- 
barity. On  one  of  these  trying  occasions, 
when  Richelieu  himself  superintended  the 
proceedings,  she  lost  her  habitual  self-com- 
mand, and,  bursting  into  an  ecstasy  of  tears, 
exclaimed,  "  Monseigneur  le  Cardinal,  Dim 
ne  paye  pas  toutes  les  semaines,  mats  enfin  il 
paye.'*  ("  My  Lord  Cardinal,  God  does  not 
settle  his  accounts  with  mankind  every 
week,  but  at  last  he  winds  them  up  effectual- 
ly .")  Yet  this  princess,  in  spite  of  the  cruel 
treatment  she  received  from  Richelieu,  was 
still  so  conscious  of.  his  great  talents  for 
legislation,  that,  on  seeing  a  picture  of  him 
soon  after  she  became  regent  of  France,  she 
remarked,  "  If  Richelieu  had  lived  till  this 
time,  he  would  have  toeen  more  powerful  than 
ever." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Anne 
of  Austria  treated  the  overtures  of  Richelieu 
with  contempt  and  derision.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  she  was  equally  deaf  to  George 
Villiers,  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
by  his  influence  with  two  successive  mon- 
archs — James  and  Charles, — ruled  over 
Great  Britain  as  despotically  as  the  Cardinal 
governed  France.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  associate  with  this  celebrated  favorite  the 
idea  of  a  worthless  court-minion,  swayed  by 
caprice  and  evil  passions,  caring  for  nothing 
but  his  own  selfish  pleasures,  and  regardless 
of  the  public  interest,  that  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  eulogium  pronounced  on 
his  character  by  a  grave  and  conscientious 
historian,  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  in  a  com- 
parison between  this  nobleman  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  observes,  after  praising  the  Duke's 
extreme  affability  and  gentleness  to  all  men, 
"  He  had,  besides,  such  a  tenderness  and 
compassion  in  his  nature,  that  such  as  think 
the  laws  dead  if  they  are  not  severely  ex- 
ecuted, censured  him  Cor  being  too  merci- 
ful ;  but  his  charity  was  grounded  upon  a 
wiser  maxim  of  state:  Non  minus  turpi 
principi  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico  multa 
funera.  He  believed,  doubtless,  that  hang- 
ing was  the  worst  use  man  could  be  put 
to.  *  Buckingham,  on  his  last  fatal  jour- 
ney to  Portsmouth,  was  intercepted  on  the 
road  by  an  old  woman,  who  told  him  she 
had  heard  some  desperate  persons  vow  to 


•  This  saying  hat  been  borrowed  from  Clarendon 
by  reoent  penmen  of  note,  without  acknowledg- 
ment 


kill  him.     He  laughed,  and  disregarded  the 
intelligence,  as  Caesar  neglected  the  augury 
respecting  the  ides  of  March.     His  nephew, 
Lord  Fielding,  riding  in  company  with  him, 
desired  him  to  exchange  doublets,  and  to  let 
him  have  his  blue  ribbon  ;  and  undertook 
to  muffle  himself  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  should   be  mistaken  for  the  Duke.     Hie 
Duke  immediately  caught  him  in  his  arms, 
saying  that  he  could  not  accept  of  such  an 
offer  from  a  nephew  whose  life  he  valued  as 
highly  as  his  own.      Yet  the  unbridled  pas- 
sions of  Buckingham  involved    two  great 
nations  in  war,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of 
many  thousand  lives.     Being  sent  to  Park 
with  a  complimentary  embassy  on  .the  occa- 
sion of  hia  master's  marriage  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  to  conduct  the  bride  elect  to 
England,  he  was  bold  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIII.,   and  had 
the  hardihood  to  declare  himself,  plainly,  in 
an  interview  which  he  obtained  by  artifice. 
The  Marchioness  de  Senecy,  lady  of  honor, 
who  was  present,  thinking  the  conversation 
too  long,  placed  herself  in  the  Queen's  arm- 
chair, who  that  day  was  in  bed,  only  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  Duke  from  approach- 
ing  too  closely ;  and  when  she  saw  that  he 
had    entirely  lost    all    self-command,    and 
burst  forth  into  the  rhapsodies  of  a  passion- 
ate lover,  she  interrupted  him  with  a  severe    j 
look,  saying,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  J 
remember  that  a  Queen  of  Franca  is  not  to  « 
be  spoken  to  in   that  strain."      This  fact,^ 
which  seems  somewhat  romantic,  is  attestedJ 
by  Giovanni  Battista  Nani,  an  Italian 
torian  of  good  repute,  who  distinguished 
self  in  airmnportant  mission  from  the  Repi 
lie  of  Venice  to  the  French  Court.     Mada 
de   Motteville   seems   to   confirm   it  in  her? 
Memoirs,  for  she  says,  that  when  the  courts 
went  as  far  as  Amiens,  to  accompany  Ma- 
dame Henrietta  Maria,   who  was   going 
marry  the  King  of  England,  the  Duke 
Buckingham  found  an  opportunity  to  obtain*- 
a  moment's   private  conversation  with  the) 
Queen,    during    which    that    princess    was* 
obliged  to  exclaim  and  call  for  her  equerry. 
She  adds,   also,   that  when   the  audacious 
envoy  took  leave  of  the  Queen,  he  kissed  her 
gown,  and  let  fall  some  tears.     According  to 
this  retailer  of  court  gossip,  it  was  Madame 
de  Launay,  and   not  the   Marchioness  de 
Senecy,   who  was  seated  near  the  Queen's 
bed,  when  the  Duke,   transported   beyond 
reason  with  his  passion,  having  left  Henrietta 
Maria  at  Boulogne,  came  back  under  pre- 
tence of  some  forgotten  affairs,  but  in  reality 
toaee  her  majesty.     Other  authorities  amy 
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that  the  King,  who,  when  the  royal  cortege 
retained  from  the  journey,  was  informed  of 
every  minute  transaction  that  had  taken 
place,  and  a  great  deal  more  which  never 
occurred,  discharged  several  of  the  Queen's 
servants,  including  her  equerry,  physician, 
and  secretary,  Laporte,  who  has  also  contri- 
buted some  curious  memoirs. 

Richelieu,  who  received  intelligence  of  all 
that  happened  within  the  court  circle  sooner 
than  the  King  himself,  conceived  an  inordi- 
nate jealousy  of  the  pretensions  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  before  long  made  his  rival  feel  the 
weight  of  his  power.  The  Duke  having 
shortly  after  got  himself  named  to  a  second 
embassy  for  France,  merely  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  again  pressing  his  suit  to  the 
Queen,  he  was  peremptorily  forbidden  to  set 
bis  foot  within  the  Kingdom.  Hence  the 
succors  granted  by  the  English  to  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Rochelle.  Nani,  mentioned  above, 
lays  of  this  fact,  "  Richelieu  and  Bucking. 
mud  were  appointed  one  against  the  other, 
iarefacedly,  for  reasons  kept  so  much  more 
inder  secret  as  they  were  rash  in  themselves ; 
md  afterwards  the  people  had  to  pay  out 
>f  their  pockets  for  the  follies  and  quarrels 
>f  these  two  rivals."  Hume,  without  hesi- 
ation,  ascribes  the  rupture  between  Eng- 
and  and  France  to  the  peisonal  rivalship 
>f  the  two  ministers.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Cardinal  became  the  more  inflamed  as  he 
mew  the  Duke  had  been  seen  and  received 
irith  favorable  eves.  Our  English  historian 
naintains  that  the  apparent  merit  of  Buck- 
ngham  made  some  impression  on  thaQueen, 
rod  created  "that  attachment  qAb  soul 
which  conceals  so  many  dang^pHbder  a 
delicious  surface."  The  list  is  almost  endless, 
of  public  calamities  emanating  from  private 
jealousy,  where  women  are  concerned,  and 
passion  is  seconded  by  power.  The  next 
compiler  should  remember  to  include  this 
memorable  instance  in  the  amended  catalogue. 

Buckingham  "swore  a  great  oath"  that 
he  would  see  the  Queen,  in  spite  of  all  the 
power  of  France.  Accordingly,  he  excited  a 
war,  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  the  consequences  of  which  neither 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  vow,  nor  add  any 
thing  to  his  honor.  Beaten  in  an  attempt  to 
take  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  and  losing  many  of 
his  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England,  a  baffled  commander,  and  found 
himself,  in  consequence,  a  little  more  hated 
than  he  was  before.  /The  Parliament,  already 
at  variance  with  the  King,  spoke  out  plainly, 
and  expressed  the  most  unqualified  indigna- 
tion at  seeing  the  people  made  "  the  victims 


of  the  frivolous  gallantries  of  a  favorite,  and 
of  his  childish  caprices." 

Soon  after  this,  Richelieu  laid  siege  to 
Rochelle.  The  beleagured  Huguenots  sent 
to  England,  imploring  fresh  assistance.  Buck- 
ingham, animated  by  the  keenest  stimulants 
— love  and  jealousy,  and  even  more  by  the 
ambition  of  repairing  his  recent  defeat,  pre- 
pared quickly  a  considerable  fleet,  which, 
had  it  been  despatched  at  once,  might  have 
destroyed  the  Cardinal's  schemes,  over- 
thrown his  great  enterprise,  and  ruined  his 
fortune.  In  this  crisis,  the  Queen  was  com- 
pelled to  use  her  individual  influence,  and  to 
write  to  the  Duke,  begging  of  him  to  sus- 
pend his  armament.  He  received  the  mis- 
sive with  the  obedience  of  a  lover,  counter- 
manded the  sailing  of  the  ships,  and  suffered 
the  glory  of  his  antagonist  to  be  consum- 
matea  by  the  conquest  of  Rochelle.  Anne 
of  Austria  must  have  given  some  tokens  that 
the  gallantry  of  Buckingham  was  not  offen- 
sive to  her,  or  Voiture*  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  allude  to  the  subject  in  an  im- 
promptu which  he  addressed  to  her  when, 
one  day,  seeing  him  walking  alone  in  a  gal- 
lery of  the  palace,  she  asked  him  of  what 
he  was  thinking.  The  rhyming  wit  answer- 
ed, without  hesitation : — 

"  Je  pensois  (car  nous  autres  poetes 

Nous  pensons  extravagamment), 
Ce  que,  dans  l'humeur  ou  vous  etes, 

Vous  fieriez,  si  dans  ce  moment 
Vous  avisiez  en  cette  place 

Venir  le  Due  de  Buckingham ; 
Et  lequel  seroit  en  disgrace, 

Do  lui,  ou  du  Pere  Vincent.,,t 

Wherever  Anne  of  Austria  inspired  love, 
the  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  bring  disaster 
also,  as  in  the  earlier  case  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. The  Marquis  de  Jarsay,  who  united 
with  his  personal  graces  all  the  talents  and 
ornaments  of  the  roost  accomplished  mind, 
and  was,  besides,  a  favorite  of  the  great 
Conde1,  was  imprudent  enough  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  seized  with  a  foolish  penchant  for 
the  Queen,  and  had  the  additional  fatuity  to 
persuade  himself  that  she  looked  upon  him 
with  a  partial  eye.  He  was  bold  enough  to 
8 peak,  even  to  write ;  and,  in  short,  in  a  fit  of 
his  frenetic  passion,  carried  things  so  far  as 
to  hide  himself  behind  the  curtains  of  her 
majesty's  bed.  Full  of  indignation,  she  for- 
bade him  ever  again  to  appear  before  her — 

•  A  celebrated  poet  and  litterateur  of  his  day  as 
well  as  an  accomplished  courtier.  He  became 
matter  of  the  ceremonies  to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or- 


leans, the  King's  brother, 
t  The  Queen's  confessor. 
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a  punishment  singularly  mild,  when  compared 
to  the  audacity  of  the  offence.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  proud,  absolute,  and 
who  paid  respect  to  nothing  but  his  own  will, 
took  openly  the  part  of  his  favorite.  It  is 
said  that  he  insisted,  in  the  most  imperative 
manner,  that  the  Queen  should  admit  De  Jar- 
say  to  her  presence.  But  even  Conde  here 
exceeded  tne  verge  of  his  influence.  The 
Queen  resisted,  and  the  Prince  was  imprison- 
ed, as  a  consequence  of  persevering  in  his  dis- 
loyal interference. 

According  to  the  conflicting  anecdotes  of 
the  day,  which  are  to  be  ferreted  out  by  those 
patient  investigators  who  have  time,  leisure, 
and  taste  for  the  examination  of  family  his- 
tory, Anne  of  Austria  was  not  always  so 
severe  as  she  is  here  represented.  The  libel- 
lous pamphlets  which  were  published  at  the 
time  of  the  Fronde,  accuse  her  of  having 
exceeded  ordinary  good  nature  and  friendship 
in  her  intercourse  with  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
But  it  would  be  cruel  injustice  to  give  implicit 
credit  to  hired  partisans,  who,  from  political 
animosity,  crusade  against  every  thing  but 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  objects,  and 
are  ever  ready  to  change  white  into  black,  or 
to  displace  truth  for  falsehood,  to  serve  a 
political  purpose.  That  the  attachment  of 
the  Queen  for  this  cardinal,  successor  to 
Richelieu  (who  possessed  all  the  cunning 
and  finesse  of  his  predecessor,  with  much  of 
his  ability,  and  very  little  of  his  boldness), 
was  carried  to  a  great  extreme,  is  certain ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  liaison  is  not  so  easily 
determined — it  might  be  Platonic,  criminal, 
or  matrimonial.  The  weight  of  evidence 
inclines  to  the  latter  solution ;  but,  in  either 
case,  the  attachment  was  absolute  and  en- 
during, and  led  to  all  the  misfortunes  which 
beset  France  duiing  the  minority  of  Louis 
XLV.,  and  especially  to  the  civil. wars  of  the 
Fronde.     Madame  the  Duchess  de  Baviere 

says  in  her  letters,  "  The  Abb6  was 

detected  in  an  intrigue.  Anne  of  Austria, 
however,  did  much  worse — she  was  not 
contented  with  intriguing  with  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  she  married  him."  This  she  could 
do,  if  she  pleased,  without  infringing  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  for  Mazarin  was 
only  a  secular  cardinal,  and  had  never  taken 
priest's  orders.  Whatever  might  be  their 
relative  position,  he  soon  quarrelled  with  the 
Queen,  and  used  her  as  ill  as  if  they  had  been 
actually  married,  and  he  was  tired  of  her. 
Yet,  in  opposition  to  this  deduction,  when 
Mazarin  sounded  her  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV.  with  one  of  his  nieces,  she 
rejected  the  idea  with  becoming  indignation. 


"  I  am  afraid,"  says  the  Cardinal,  fencing,  as 
he  approached  the  subject,  "  that  the  King's 
passion   will   hurry  him  on   to   marry  my 
niece."    The  Queen,  who  knew  every  move- 
ment of  the  minister's  mind,  was  not  cajoled 
by  this  affectation,  but  saw  at  once  that  in 
his  heart  he  wished  what  he  pretended  to 
fear.  The  wily  Italian  had  already  married  an- 
other niece  to  the  Prince  de  Conti  (brother  of 
Conde,  but  far  from  being  of  the  same  reputa- 
tion) ;  a  second  to  the  Due  de  Mercceur ;  and 
this,  the  third,  of  whom  Louis  XIV.  was 
enamored,  had  been  refused  to  Charles  II., 
when  in  exile,  and  half  proposed  to  Richard 
Cromwell,   during   the  protectorate   of  his 
father.     Voltaire  plainly  calls  all  these  young 
ladies  the  daughters  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  al- 
though his  general  veracity  as  a  historian  it 
of  the  lowest  order,  the  chances  are,  that  in 
this  particular  instance  he  speaks  the  truth. 
The    Queen   replied   to   the  suggestion  of 
Mazarin  with  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  the 
Austrian  blood,  who  was  the  daughter,  wife, 
and  mother  of  a  sovereign;  and  with  the 
contempt  she  had  now  conceived  for  the  man 
and   tho  minister,   who   had  forgotten   his 
obligations,  and  affected  no  longer  to  depend 
on  her.     "  If  the  King,"  said  she,  "  should 
show  himself  capable  of  committing  such  a 
dishonorable  and  degrading  action,  I  would 
put  myself  andjny  second  son  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  French  nation  against  him  and  you !" 
Mazarin   never  pardoned  her;  but  he  was 
too  prudent  not  to  conform  to  her  sentiments, 
so  powerfully  expressed.     He  made  a  merit  — 
of  necessity,  and  assumed  credit  for  opposing,     « 
from  lHjkme  forward,  the  King's  passion.    - 
In  fact^jjn&red  the  haughty  character  ot 
his  niece,  wfko  was  very  capable,  when  raised   - 
to  the  summit  of  power,  of  forgetting  the  ^ 
ladder  by  which  she  had  ascended.     Mazarin 
was  never  honest ;  his  life  was  a  tissue  of 
falsehood,  and  his  last  act,  of  giving  his  ac- 
cumulated wealth  to  the  King,  was  done 
under  the  impression  that  his  majesty  would 
restore  the  gift,  which  he  did,  after  three 
days'  deliberation. *     To  be  invariably   de- 
ceitful, is  as  gieat  an  error  in  politics  as  to 
be  systematically  straightforward.     So  says 
Machiavelli,  a  great  master  in  the  complicated 
science.      Mazarin   bequeathed   to   Louis  a 
better  legacy  than  money — namely,  his  dying 

•  Mazarin  had  oontrived  to  amaie  above  200,000,- 
000  of  livree,  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half  ater* 
ling  (£8,600,000)  !  This  enormous  sum  waa  sup- 
posed to  be  acquired  by  indirect  means.  In  lus 
avarice  he  was  the  opposite  of  Richelieu,  who  was 
prodigal  of  money,  and  only  valued  it  as  a  meant 
by  which  to  accomplish  hit  ends. 
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advice,  never  again  to  have  a  prime  minister 
to  rule  over  him. 

Richelieu,  the  bitter  and  persevering  enemy 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  died  in  December,  1642. 
The  King,  Louis  XIII.,  who  was  attacked  by 
a  mortal  disease  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
followed  him  to  the  grave  in  May,  1643. 
When  on  his  death-bed,  not  having  summoned 
the  Queen  to  a  parting  adieu,  she  despatched 
Monsieur  de  Chavigny  to  demand  pardon  for 
all  that  had  ever  offended  him  in  her  con  duel, 
and  to  implore  him  to  believe  that  she  had 
no  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Chalais 
against  his  life,  and  that  she  never  contem- 
plated a  marriage  with  his  brother.  Louis 
received  her  ambassador  with  coldness.  "  In 
the  state  to  which  I  am  reduced,"  said  he, 
a  it  is  my  duty  to  pardon,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve her."  The  Cardinal,  though  hated  and 
feared,  was  admired  in  life,  and  remembered 
long  after  his  death.  The  King,  whom  he 
had  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  was  forgotten 
almost  before  he  was  buried.  As  he  disliked 
md  despised  his  wife,  he  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  leave  her  no  power  over  his  infant 
neir,  and  by  his  last  will  appointed  a  Regency, 
in  which  (although  she  was  not  totally  exclud- 
sd)  her  power  was  so  limited  as  to  be  little 
bettter  than  nominal.  But  the  monarch,  who 
was  ill  obeyed  when  living,  was  not  likely  to 
be  treated  with  much  respect  when  numbered 
with  the  things  which  had  been.  His  widow 
had  interest  enough  to  cause  the  will  of  her 
deceased  husband  to  be  annulled,  within  four 
and  twenty  hours  after  his  death,  by  a  decree 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.    She;  bad  the 

Srecedent  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  wfajMpfcer  the 
eath  of  Henry  IV.,  had  been  <flMred  un- 
limited regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son.  The  precedent  was  admitted,  and  cus- 
tom, by  which  the  Regency  was  bestowed 
on  the  King's  mother,  passed  into  a  law  al- 
most as  fundamental  as  the  Salic  ordinance  by 
which  women  were  excluded  entirely  from 
the  succession.  Riencourt,  in  his  "  History 
of  Louis  XIV.,"  says  the  will  of  Louis  XIII. 
was  confirmed  in  parliament  for  so  much  of 
it  as  related  to  the  Queen  being  named  in  the 
Regency,  but  that*  portion  was  entirely  abro- 
gated which  limited  her  authority,  or  encum- 
bered with  a  council.  Thus  the  only  act  of 
justice  which  this  unamiable  monarch,  mis- 
called by  strange  perversion,  Louis  the  Just, 
had  ^er  executed,  was  set  aside,  while  the 
evils  he  had  done  the  state  remained  in  full 
activity,  and  prepared  the  way  for  heavier 
calamities,  under  which  the  nation  was 
doomed  to  suffer  for  the  next  century  and  a 
half. 


The  infant  king  was  only  four  years  and 
a  half  old  when  his  mother  commenced  her 
Regency.  The  ceremony  of  her  installation, 
according  to  the  then  existing  forms,  carried 
with  it  an  air  of  inexpressible  absurdity.  A 
solemn  bed  of  justice  (the  highest  court  held 
under  the  old  French  monarchy)  was  con- 
vened ;  the  royal  child  was  placed  on  an 
elevated  throne,  surrounded  by  all  the  mag- 
nates of  the  land ;  he  was  made  to  say,  that 
he  accorded  the  regency  to  his  mother,  and 
to  go  through  a  form  of  signing  his  name  to 
a  document.  A  chancellor  on  his  knees  re- 
ceived the  sovereign's  ordinance,  and  repeated 
aloud  the  express  command  of  the  king.  Then 
all  bent  their  heads  and  knees  in  token  of  obe- 
dience, the  little  puppet  was  carried  away  to 
the  nursery,  and  the  Queen  assumed  her 
seat.  The  farce  seemed  almost  as  prepos- 
terous as  the  elevation  of  Caligula's  charger 
to  the  senate  and  consulship. 

According  to  Voltaire,  Anne  at  the  same 
time  made  Mazarin  master  of  France  and  of 
herself.  He  had  previously  obtained  tha 
power  over  her  which  an  artful  man  will  read- 
ily acquire  over  a  woman,  born  without 
strength  sufficient  to  govern,  yet  with  con- 
stancy enough  to  make  a  choice  and  persist  in 
it.  Other  memoirs  state  that  Mazarin  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  failure  of  Potier,  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  whom  she  had  at  first  chosen  for 
minister,  but  who  broke  down  under  the  ar- 
d  uou9  office  for  want  of  capacity.  He  retained 
the  name  of  minister  for  some  time,  that  the 
nation  might  not  be  shocked  too  suddenly  by 
an  immediate  choice  of  a  duplicate  cardinal, 
who  was  also  a  foreigner.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  deficiencies  of  Potier,  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  com- 
mence his  short  ministry  by  declaring  to  the 
Hollanders,  that  the  only  terms  on  which 
they  could  hope  to  continue  in  alliance  with 
France  would  be  by  the  entire  nation  becom- 
ing Roman  Catholics.  To  have  been  consist- 
ent, he  must  have  announced  the  same  ulti- 
matum to  the  Swedes.  Yet  grave  historians 
have  repeated  this  absurdity,  and  adopted  it 
as  a  fact.  So  much  for  trusting  popular 
reports,  which  are  either  invented  altogether, 
or  purposely  exaggerated. 

It  is  too  difficult  for  decision  to  state  what 
Mazarin  was — :ill  that  posterity  can  be  sure 
of  is,  what  he  did.  At  first  he  affected 
moderation,  and  appeared  with  a  retinue  as 
modest  as  that  of  Richelieu  had  been  ostenta- 
tious He  assumed,  in  his  manner,  affability 
and  complaisance  on  all  those  occasions 
where  his  great  predecessor  had  displayed 
inflexible  pride  and  haughtiness.    The  Queen 
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was  anxious  to  render  her  government  popu- 
lar, and  in  this  she  was  supported  by  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  late  King, 
and  the  renowned  Prince  de  Conde,  for  the 
present  her  friends,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
no  emulation  but  in  serving  the  state.  But  mat- 
ters did  not  long  go  on  harmoniously.     Taxes 
became  necessary  to  support  the  wars  against 
Spain  and  the  Emperor,  and   places   were 
created  to  feed  the  patronage  of  the  court. 
The  parliament  refused  to  ratify  the  claims 
of  the  ministry,  and  a  casus  belli  civilis  was 
very  soon  established.     As  usual,  the  imme- 
diate cause  arose  out  of  a  trifle.     Broussell, 
Counsellor-clerk  of  the  great  Chamber  of 
Peers,  a  man  without  capacity,  note,  or  merit, 
known  only  for  his  unvarying  opposition  to 
the  court,  being  seized  on  a  slight  pretence, 
the  people  rose  in  insurrection,  and  gave  way 
to  more  violent  grief  than  if  the  best  monarch 
in  the   world   had  been  suddenly  snatched 
from   them   by  death.     To  this  they  were 
stirred  up  by  the  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  John  Francis  Paul  de  Gondi,  after- 
wards Cardinal  de  Retz,  a  remarkable,  though 
unscrupulous   man,   daring,   turbulent,  and 
ambitious ;  a  sort  of  Catiline  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the   first   bishop   who 
carried  on  a  civil  war  without  the  convenient 
mask  of  religion.     At  twenty-three  he  headed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Richelieu, 
and  after  engaging  in  many  intrigues,  amatory 
as  well  as  political,  and  fighting  sereral  duels, 
preached  to  the  people  as  a  reformer,  re- 
pented of  his  debaucheries,  which  had  in- 
jured his  constitution,  became  Archbishop  of 
Corinth,  and  a  Prince  of  the  Church.     His 
latter  years  were  tolerably  respectable,  and 
made  some  atonement  for  his  early  irregu- 
larities.    He  died  in  1679,  having  written  his 
Memoirs,   in   which   he  delineates  his  own 
character  and  actions  with  more  impartiality 
than  autobiographers  usually  display  when 
writing   of  themselves.     At   the  period   of 
which  we  are  treating,  he  set  himself  up  as 
a  popular  demagogue,  excited  the  parliament 
and  the  people  against  the  court  and  the 
government,  and  led  the  way  to  the  domestic 
troubles  which  so  long  harassed  and  depop- 


ulated France,  under  the  designation 


lepop- 
of  the 
war  of  the  Fronde  ;  a  congenial  successor  to 
the  earlier  rebellion  of  the  League. 

Two  authorities,  expressly  established  to 
maintain  peace — an  archbishop  and  a  parlia- 
ment— having  declared  war,  the  people  natu- 
rally considered  every  description  of  violence 
as  not  only  tolerated  but  commanded.  The 
Queen  dared  not  appear  in  public  for  fear  of 
outrageous   insult.      She    was    universally 


called  "  Dame  Anne ;''  and  if  any  other  epi- 
thet was  added,  it  never  failed  to  be  coane 
and  unmannerly.     Songs  and  ballads  derog- 
atory to  her  virtue  were  sung  under  the 
palace  windows ;  and  all  the  scurrilous  wit 
of  the  time  was  lavished  in  lampoons  on  her 
and  her  reputed  paramour,  the  Cardinal 
In  these  disturbances,  the  royal  family  fled 
from  Paris,   and   returned ;  fled  a  second 
time,  and  a  second  time  came  back  again. 
^Jonde   was  their  spear  and   shield  for  s 
while ;  but,  disgusted  with  Mazarin,  he  ridi- 
culed him,  and  changed  sides  when  perse- 
cuted in  his  turn.    Some  of  the  conflicts  that 
took  place  would  have  been  utterly  ridicu- 
lous but  for   the   great   names    that  were 
mixed  up  on  either  side.    De  Rets  had  a 
regiment  under  his  own  command,  which 
was  denominated  the  ''Regiment  of  Corinth," 
because  their  colonel  was  titular  Archbishop 
of  Corinth.    These  Parisian  John  Gilpins 
numbered  one  thousand  men,  gayly  capari- 
soned, and   fluttering  in  feathers  and  em- 
broidery.    The  Prince  de  Conde  besieged 
three  hundred  thousand  citizens  with  eigh 
thousand  regular  soldiers.    The  former  c*m 
out  to  fight,  but  their  hearts  quailed,  an< 
they  fled  upon  the  approach  of  only  tw 
hundred  of  the  royal  army.     The  valorou 
Regiment  of   Corinth  gave  way  before 
section .  of  forty,  commanded  by  a  sub-lieu — 
tenant.     The  profane  wits  christened 
defeat,  «  The  First  Epistle  to  the    Covin 
thians"    The  coadjutor-archbishop  took 
seat  in   parliament  with  the  handle    of 
poniard    peeping  from  out  the   pocket   o 
nis  csflMpk.      "  See  !"  said  some  lookers 
on,  "  mm  is  our  archbishop's   breviary  V 
In   the   midst   of  all    this    confusion,    th 
nobility  assembled  in  a  body  at  the  monas — 
tery   of    the    Augustines,  and    could    find 
nothing   more   important   to   occupy  theutr 
attention   than    a   debate  on  a  tabartt,  or" 
permission    of    sitting    down    before    th0 
Queen,  which  her  majesty  had  granted  to 
Madame  de  Pons.     The  national  levity  was 
never   more   strongly  characterized.      Vol- 
taire, though    questionable  in  his  facts,  is 
acute  in  his  observations.     He  says,  "  The 
civil    dissensions   which   raged  in  England 
precisely   at    the    same   time,    may    serve 
extremely    well    to    show    the    distinctive 
features  of  the  two  nations.      The  English, 
in    their    domestic    discords,    exhibiSd    a 
sombre    cruelty  and    a   sensible    madness; 
their  battles  were  bloody ;  they  decided  all 
things   by    a  direct  appeal  to  the  sword; 
scaffolds  were  erected  for  the  vanquished; 
their  king,  being  seized  as  a  prisoner,  was 
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•rought  before  a  court  of  justice,  ques- 
ioned  concerning  the  abuse  of  his  power, 
f  which  he  had  been  before  accused, 
oodemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  was 
xecuted  in  presence  of  his  people,  with 
peat  order,  and  the  same  formality  of 
nstice  as  if  it  had  been  the  execution  of 
oe  of  bis  subjects;  nor  was  London,  in 
be  course  of  these  sad  disorders,  ever  in 
he  least  sensible  of,  or  affected  by,  the 
alamities  which  are  the  ordinary  concomir 
ante  and  consequences  of  civil  wars." 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  precipi- 
ited  themselves  into  seditions  through 
lere  wantonness  and  caprice  ;  women  were 
«er  at  the  head  of  factions,  and  cabals 
rare  formed  and  dissipated  by  love.  The 
)uchess  de  Longueville  engaged  Turenne, 
hen  just  made  a  marshal  of  France  by 
fasarra,  to  cause  the  army,  which  he  com- 
landed  for  the  King,  to  revolt.  Turenne 
aOed  in  this,  and  quitted  that  army,  of 
rhich  he  was  general,  to  please  a  woman 
rbo  sought  only  to  make  him  a  political 
ool,  and  laughed  at  his  passion.  As  a  just 
etribution,  he  was  afterwards  defeated  at 
ihetel  by  the  Marshal  Du  Plessis-Praslin. 
When  the  Marshal  d'Hocquincourt  took 
Peronne,  he  dedicated  his  conquest  to  the 
duchess  de  Montbaion  in  these  words — 
'Peronne  is  surrendered  to  the  fairest  of 
the  fair."  The  Duke  de  la  llochefacault, 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Faubourg  de 
3t.  Antoine,  and  temporarily  deprived  of  his 
light,  addressed  the  following  couplet  to  the 
Duchess  de  Loogueville  : — 

'To  please  her  bright  eyes,  gain  the  heaven  of 
her  love, 
I  have  warr'd  against  kings,  and  would  war 
against  Jove." 

The  effects,  immediate  and  remote — the 
memorials  of  all  these  troubles,  have  passed 
iway  with  succeeding  races  and  new  institu- 
tions. Two  phrases  still  perpetuate  them, 
which  were  created  at  the  time.  The 
partisans  of  Conde  were  called  Petits- 
Maitres,  because  they  desired  to  become 
masters  of  the  state  ;  the  name  is  now 
applied  to  Gnical,  conceited  youths  of  good 
families,  with  slenderly  furnished  brains. 
The  Parliamentarians  and  populace  were 
denominated  Fnmdeurs,  from  fronde,  a 
ding,  as  if  they  hurled  opposition  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Government.  The  term  at 
present  is  used  to  signify  the  grumblers  and 
dissatisfied,  who  find  fault  with  every  thing, 
and  resemble  the  drunken  chartist  who,  not 


many  years  ago,  paraded  the  streets  of 
London,  vociferating,  "  No  Queen ! — no  Con- 
stitution ! — no  nothing  at  all !" 

When  peace  was  restored,  the  Queen- 
Regent  sacrificed  Mazarin  to  the  clamors  of 
the  people,  as  Charles  I.  had  surrendered 
Strafford  and  Laud  to  the  same  senseless 
but  controlling  outcry.  When  the  young 
King  attained  "bis  majority,  he  recalled  him, 
as  if  so  long  accustomed  to  fetters,  that  un- 
screwing them  was  a  punishment.  He  came 
back  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  the 
Queen-mother,  no  longer  regent,  felt  that  he 
had  got  beyond  her.  Mazarin  died  in  1661. 
Anne  of  Austria  survived  him  five  years,  and 
died  in  1666,  aged  sixty-five.  She  had  long 
suffered  under  the  agony  of  an  incurable 
cancer.  When  her  son  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  on  the  death  of  the  Cardinal, 
she  quitted  the  bustling  arena  of  politics,  on 
which  she  had  played  such  an  active  part, 
and  dedicated  the  remainder  of  her  days  to 
pious  exercises  and  charitable  practice.  Her 
character  has  been  summed  up,  perhaps  with 
too  much  severity,  by  a  bitter  republican, 
Louis  Prudhomme,*  who  promoted  the  first 
Revolution  by  his  writings,  yet  was  denoun- 
ced by  Robespierre  as  a  Royalist,  and  with 
difficulty  made  his  escape  to  England.  While 
in  London,  he  published  a  volume,  entitled 
"  The  Crimes  of  the  Queens  of  France,  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  Monarchy  to  Marie 
Antoinette."  This  is  his  portraiture  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  which  must  be  received  with  due 
qualification,  when  we  remember  the  source 
from  whence  it  emanates : — *'  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria died  tranquilly  at  the  court,  in  her  sixty- 
fifth  year,  without  ever  having  done  any 
good,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  committed 
less  evil  than  many  others.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover in  her  a  single  virtue,  but  an  abundance 
of  vices  and  defects;  her  whole  life  was 
passed  in  intrigues  and  quarrels,  and  we  may 
presume  she  would  have  been  more  detest- 
able had  her  feeble  genius  not  been  subjected 
to  the  ascendency  of  two  able  men,  who  felt 
no  disposition  to  let  her  participate  in  the 
harvest  of  their  own  crimes." 


•  Prudhomme'*  mind  seems  to  have  had  no  bias 
except  for  the  examination  of  abuses  and  misdeeds. 
He  wrote  innumerable  pamphlets,  all  against  the 
Government;  "A  General  History  of  the  Crimes 
committed  daring  the  Revolution  ;"  and  in  1789 
established  a  paper  called  The  Journal*  of  the  Re- 
volution of  Farti.  His  selected  motto  was,  "  The 
great  seem  to  us  to  be  great  only  because  we  are 
on  our  knees — let  us  rise!"  Prudhomme,  in  spite 
of  his  ultra  principles,  escaped  the  guillotine,  and 
lived  up  to  eighty-two,  dying  as  recently  as  1830. 
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VOLTAIRE. 

There  are  very  few  men  who  have  been  so 
much  written  about,  or  talked  of,  as  Voltaire ; 
scarcely  any  who  have  composed  so  volumi- 
nously themselves,  and  none  whose  writings 
have  produced  the  same  amount  of  mischief. 
We  may  safely  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  who  have  misemployed  brilliant 
talents  in  the  dissemination  of  unqualified 
evil.  Turn  over  his  seventy  volumes,  and 
what  can  we  extract  from  them  that  increases 
our  veneration  for  the  Deity,  or  our  respect 
for  man  ?  His  philosophy  is  a  compound  of 
glittering,  shallow  sophistries;  his  histories 
are  fabulous  exaggerations :  and  his  fables 
are  a  string  of  the  grossest  indecencies,  sea- 
soned up  to  congenial  palates  by  sarcastic 
wit.  His  style  is  the  more  dangerous  and 
seductive,  from  being  always  clear,  plausible, 
and  pleasant.  He  sneers  away  a  moral 
system  in  a  few  pointed  words,  and  shakes 
a  religious  creed  by  a  sparkling  allegory.  He 
affects  no  mysticism,  and  determines  to  be 
understood  by  all  who  read  him.  He  has  no 
depth  of  learning,  but  an  infinity  of  invention, 
a  quick  power  of  applying  what  he  knows, 
and  an  unlimited  command  of  language, 
without  effort  or  study.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
him  truly,  to  his  antagonist  Freron,  that  "he 
was  a  shallow  scholar,  endowed  with  a  most 
bitter  genius;1'  and  Warburton  observed, 
with  no  less  pleasantry  than  truth,  that  "  he 
writes  indifferently  well  upon  every  thing." 
Warton  and  Lord  Holland,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  eulogizing  his  unquestioned  ability* 
pronounce  him  a  writer  of  deep  research. 
He  has  no  belief  in  honesty  or  disinterested- 
ness, and  laughs  at  the  chimera  of  moral 
responsibility.  Such  a  man  was  admirably 
adapted,  by  the  general  turn  of  his  mind, 
and  the  power  of  his  versatile  abilities,  to 
ruin  a  kingdom,  overthrow  a  government, 
and  foment  a  revolution.  Vol  taire,  Rousseau, 
and  the  Encyclopedists,  accelerated  a  crisis 
which  would  have  taken  place  without  them, 
but  was  hurried  rapidly  on  by  their  pernicious 
doctrines.  Voltaire  treated  of  many  sub- 
jects^— lmtory,  philosophy,  theology  ;  poetry, 
dramatic,  epic,  and  burlesque;  biography, 
didactic  disputation,  and  romance.  On  the 
most  opposite  topics  he  displays  ever  the 
same  want  of  feeling  and  absence  of  human 
sympathy,  the  constant  sting  of  sarcasm,  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  dreary  unbelief, 
the  constitutional  disregard  of  truth,  and  the 
love  of  startling  paradoxes,  which  he  is  de- 
termined to  establish  at  any  cost.  His  own 
nature  was  devoid  of  generous  emotions,  and 


rendered  him  skeptical  of  their  existence  in 
others ;  thus,  because  the  privileged  priest- 
hood of  his  day  were  corrupt  and  hypocriti- 
cal, he  rejected  the  Christianity  which  they 
libelled  and    misrepresented.     Madame  de 
Talmond  once  said  to  him,  "  I  think,  sir, 
that  a  true  philosopher  should  never  write 
but  to   render    mankind   less   vicious  and 
unhappy  than  they  are.    Now  you  do  quite 
the  contrary.     You  are  perpetually  exclaim- 
ing against  that  religion  which  alone  is  able 
to  restrain  wickedness,  and  afford  us  conso- 
lation under  the  calamities  of  life."     Accord- 
ing to  Brotier,  the  infidel  was  mjnch  struck 
with  what  the  lady  had  said  to  him,  and 
replied  in  excuse,  "  that  he  wrote  only  for 
those  who  were  of  the  same  opinion  with 
himself."    The  evasion  was  as  weak  as  it 
was  insincere.    He  wrote  to  gain  converts, 
and  unhappily  succeeded  in  drawing  thou- 
sands to  his  own  views.     But  this  inveterate 
scoffer,  who  laughed  through  a  long  life  at 
what  free-thinkers  call  superstitious  preju- 
dices, trembled  in  apprehension  of  the  future, 
when  finally  summoned  to  his  account.     Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  "  Galerie  de 
VAncienne  Cour"  his  friend  and  physician, 
Tronchin,  declared  that  Voltaire   died  in  a 
state  of  despairing  perturbation.     "  Je  meun 
abandonni  de  Dieu  et  des  flommesf  exclaimed 
he,  in    those  awful    moments   when    truth 
will  force  its  way,  and  man's  boasted  pride 
succumbs  to  inward  conviction.     "I  could 
have  wished,"  added  Tronchin,  "  that  those 
who  had    been  perverted   by  his    writings 
had    been   present  at  his  death ;    it  was 
sight  too  horrible  to  support.     On  ne  pouvci 
pas  se  tenir  centre  un  pareil  spectacle  P'  Shak 
speare's  death-bed  of  Cardinal  Beaufort 
not  a  poetical  imagination.     Cardinal  Du 
the  preceptor  and   minister  of  the  Regeni 
Orleans,  died,  as  Voltaire  died  after  him,  in 
the  most  horrible  tortures  of  mind  and  body 
This   Dubois   was   a  fearful  swearer, 
papers  were  always  in  confusion,  and  whe 
searching  for  any  particular  document,  whic 
he  never  could  find,  he  thundered  out  anath 
era  as  which   made    the    listeners    shudder. 
One  of  his  clerks  once  had  the  boldness 
say  to  him,  "  I  wonder  your  eminence  does, 
not  engage  a  man  to  swear  for   you — only^" 
think  how  much  time  you  would  thus  gain? 
for  business."     Duclos,  who  filled  the  office 
of  historiographer  of  France  after   Voltaire 
had  resigned  it,  evidently  pointed  at  his  pre- 
decessor when  he  wrote  as  follows:  "  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of   finding  fault   with 
those  authors  who,  on  the  pretence  of  com- 
bating superstitions  (which  would  be  a  very 
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A  motive  if  it  were  restrained  within 
mds  of  virtue  and  prudence),  endeavor 
the  foundations  of  morality,  and  loosen 
ids  of  society ;  the  more  senseless,  as 
emselves  would  be  in  the  most  danger, 
were  to  succeed  in  making  proselytes, 
trnioious  effects  which  they  produce 
leir  converts  is  to  render  them,  in  their 
useless  and  dangerous  citizens  and 
out  criminals^,  and  in  advanced  age 
sd  and  miserable  men ;  for  there  can 
few  of  them  who,  at  that  time  of  life, 
ssess  the  infamous  advantage  over 
allows  of  becoming  so  completely 
nod  as  to  be  careless  about  the  future 
tences  of  their  past  lives;  for,  as 
I  has  finely  observed — 

plo  quodcnnque  malo  oommittitar,  ipsi 
oet  auetori,  prima  est  hao  ultio,  quoa  se 
i  nemo  nocens  absolvitor.'  " 

•er  commits  a  crime  is  sure  to  feel 

•sure  at  himself;  nor  can  he  steel 

ind  'gainst  those  compunctions  which  are 

tut 

lilt  itsel(  as  its  own  punishment ; 

t,  to  increase  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 

log  conscience  acts  the  judge's  part 

ire  was  fond  of  money,  and  although 
an  ample  income,  he  wrote  as  much 
as  fame.  He  brought  out  a  tragedy 
frutus,  and  had  a  share  in  a  merchant 
of  that  name.  His  tragedy  was 
(owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  bad  acting 
emoiselle  Dangeville),  and  his  ship 
,  successful  voyage.  **  Well,"  said 
,  "one  of  my  Brutuses  has  made 
for  the  other."  He  was  one  of  the 
xtreme  sycophants  and  cringers  to 
id  the  great  that  ever  existed.  To 
jes,  and  in  his  epistolary  correspond - 
th  them,  he  flattered  and  fawned, 
their  backs  he  sneered  and  affected 
anism.  "  Thanks  to  fortune,"  he 
>  a  friend,  from  Ferney,  "  I  am  here 
care  and  without  kings."  He  pub- 
verses  in  praise  of  the  Due  de  Choi- 
en  he  was  in  power,  and  afterwards 
complimented  H.  de  Maupeon  who 
d  him.  M.  de  Choiseul,  to  show  his 
>t  at  this  double-dealing,  placed  a 
itation  of  the  head  of  Voltaire  upon 
lercock  on  one  of  the  wings  of  his 
at  Chanteloup.  When  the  Emperor 
travelled  through  Switzerland,  he 
d  to  visit  Voltaire.  He  was  asked 
earned  Baron  Haller  why  he  had  not 
lpon  that  celebrated  writer.  The 
r  replied,  "Had  I  travelled  merely 


as  a  sovereign,  I  should  most  assuredly  have 
paid  my  respects  to  so  distinguished  an  indi- 
vidual ;  but  I  travel  as  a  private  gentleman, 
and  am  anxious  to  preserve  all  the  punctilios 
that  are  annexed  to  that  character.  A  gen- 
tleman cannot  go  to  see  a  man  who  has  been 
caned,  and  who  has  been  still  further  dis- 
graced by  some  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
justice  against  him." 

The  first  of  his  publications  which  got  Vol- 
taire into  mischief  was  the  volume  entitled 
"  Lettres  Philosophiques,"  which  gave  such 
offence  by  its  profanity,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  ordered  the  book  to  be  burnt,  and 
warrants  were  issued  for  apprehending  the 
author.  He  had  already  been  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastile  for  a  libel  on  the  government,  of 
which  he  was  guiltless.  His  heroic  poem  of 
the  "Henriade"  recovered  his  popularity 
with  the  court,  and  brought  him  a  large 
subscription.  This  once  lauded,  but  cold, 
declamatory  epic,  is  now  forgotten ;  few 
attempt  to  read  it,  and  a  very  small  propor- 
tion have  patience  to  wade  through  to  the 
end.  One  of  his  most  detestable  productions 
is  the  ribald  burlesque  called  u  La  Pucelle 
d'Orleans,"  in  which  lie  endeavors  to  degrade, 
by  ridicule  and  impurity,  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  noblest  heroines  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  No  subject  is  sacred  from  the  lam- 
pooner ;  and  such  are  the  lamentable  eccen- 
tricities of  public  taste,  that  educated  readers 
and  polite  audiences  are  found  to  encourage, 
listen  to,  and  laugh  at  the  most  coarse  and 
vulgar  travesties  of  Shakspeare  himself. 

"  Candide  "  is,  perhaps,  the  wittiest  book 
that  ever  was  written.  Neither  Rabelais  nor 
Swift  have  any  thing  to  equal  it;  but  the 
intolerable  indecency  can  only  be  attractive 
to  incipient  rakes,  or  worn-out  sensualists. 
The  ostensible  object  is  the  same  as  that  of 
"  Rasselas/'  but  treated  with  as  wide  a  con- 
trast as  the  minds  and  principles  of  the  wri- 
ters diverged.  Dr.  Johnson  shows  the  inev- 
itable calamities  of  life,  and  reconciles  man  to 
them  by  pious  resignation.  Voltaire  turns 
every  thing  into  ridicule,  and  laughs  at  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  as  if  existence  was 
one  continued  farce,  and  all  the  transactions 
of  men  a  comic  pantomime.  Every  chap, 
ter  in  "  Rasselas  "  is  a  moral ;  every  section 
of  "  Candide  "  works  up  to  a  heartless  jest. 
In  the  first  work  we  are  taught  the  important 
lesson,  to  be  contented  within  the  sphere 
in  which  we  are  placed  by  the  ordinance 
of  an  infinite  wisdom ;  in  the  latter,  we  are 
told  that  we  are  the  helpless  victims  of  ca- 
price or  accident.  In  "  Rasselas,"  the  reader 
is  arrested  and   instructed   by   reflections 
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equally  awful  and  profound,  often  new,  and 
always  just;  in  "Candide,"  his  power  of 
thought  is  bewildered  by  provoking  mirth ; 
.and  sympathy  for  misfortune,  pain,  suffering* 
poverty,  starvation,  and  all  the  deadly  evils 
that  can  be  heaped  upon  the  race  of  man,  is 
swept  away  before  a  torrent  of  ludicrous 
associations,  and  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
most  piercing,  pungent,  and  malignant  sar- 
casms on  human  nature,  which  must  have 
puzzled  even  profligacy  itself  to  invent  and 
multiply  in  such  endless  variations.  Man's 
weakness  and  his  wants  can  •  neither  be 
strengthened  nor  relieved  by  unfeeling  hu- 
mor, although  his  natural  preference  may  be 
to  laugh  rather  than  to  weep.  It  may  appear 
strange,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  are 
not  wanting  critics  of  fair  literary  pretension, 
who  have  compared  "  Rasselas  "  and  "  Can- 
dide," and  have  given  the  palm  of  general 
merit  to  the  latter. 

During  the  period  of  Voltaire's  intimacy 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  correcting  the  monarch's 
works.  When  they  quarrelled,  in  due  course, 
and  he  was  commanded  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, he  purloined  the  heavy  volumes,  intend- 
ing to  make  such  use  of  them  as  might  gratify 
his  spleen.  The  king  discovered  the  theft, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  before  he 
reached  the  frontier.  "  Get  back  my  books," 
said  he,  in  his  instructions,  "  and  then  let 
him  go  to  the  devil."  In  the  "  History  of 
his  own  Times,"  Frederick  had  spoken  the 
truth,  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
kings  and  conquerors,  when  commenting  on 
their  own  actions.  "  I  was  led  away  by  am- 
bition," said  he,  "  by  interest,  and  by  a  desire 
to  make  myself  talked  of,  and  so  I  entered 
Silesia.  Add,  then,  to  these  considerations, 
an  excellent  body  of  troops,  ready  for  action, 
my  treasury  full,  and  the  spirit  of  my  char- 
acter, and  who  will  wonder  that  I  made  war 
against  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary  ?" 
The  mind  of  Voltaire  was  tortuous  as  a  cork- 
screw ;  he  found  this  confession  too  honest 
and  straightforward,  and  persuaded  his  royal 

Eatron  to  expunge  it.  Yet  afterwards,  when 
e  wanted  a  moral  reflection  to  wind  up  a 
particular  subject,  he  expressed  his  regret  for 
having  given  this  advice.  "  For,"  adds  he, 
"  since  there  have  been  in  the  world  either 
conquerors,  or  men  of  ardent  minds  who 
wished  to  be  conquerors,  I  believe  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  the  only  person  that  has  fairly 
entered  into  the  reasons  of  his  conduct.  So 
rare  and  so  open  a  confession  should  have 
gone  down  to  posterity,  and  have  served  to 
make  known  the  grounds  of  all  our  wars. 


We  blockheads,  men  of  letters,  poets,  hkto- 
rians,  makers  of  academical  harangues,  cele- 
brate by  our  pens  these  great  exploits ;  yet, 
observe,  there  is  a  monarch  who  perform 
them,  and  is  the  only  person  to  pronounce 
their  condemnation.' 

Voltaire  passed  a  considerable  time  in 
England,  and  took  much  trouble  to  acquire 
the  language,  which  he  spoke  fluently,  and 
occasionally  ventured  to  write.  We  subjoin 
a  letter  to  Bubb  Dodditgton,  afterwards  Lord 
Melcorabe,  as  a  specimen  of  his  English  style. 
The  sentiments  go  for  nothing,  as  they  an 
evidently  tricked  up  for  the  occasion  : — , 

*'  A  Monrion  pres  de  Lausanne, 

4  Fevrier,  1TM. 

"Sir, — I  was  very  sick  in  the  month  of 
January,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  a 
handsome  youth  did  appear  in  my  cabin, 
next  to  Lausanne,  and  favored  me  with  your 
kind  letter,  written  in  September  ;  the  date 
from  Eastbury  ....  The  country 
about  Geneva,  which  you  have  seen,  is  now 
much  improved ;  noble  houses  are  built, 
large  gardens  are  planted.  Those  who  say 
the  world  impairs  every  day  are  quite  in  the 
wrong — are  quite  in  the  wrong  as  to  the  nat- 
ural world ;  'tis  not  the  like  in  the  moral  sod 
political  one.  Be  what  it  will,  I  have  pitch- 
ed upon  two  retreats  on  the  banks  of  that 
lake  you  are  pleased  to  mention  in  your  lat- 
ter. Such  a  country  would  not,  perhaps, 
agree  with  a  Frenchman  of  twenty-five ;  bat 
it  is  most  convenient  to  old  age  :  when  on* 
is  past  sixty,  the  place  of  reason  is  a  private 
station.  Yet,  though  I  am  mightily  pleated 
with  these  lands  of  peace  and  freedom, I 
would  gladly  visit  another  land  of  liberty  again 
before  I  die.  I  would  have  the  honor  to  see 
you  again,  and  renew  to  you  my  sincere  sad 
everlasting  gratitude  for  all  the  tokens  of 
kindness  I  received  from  you  when  I  was  in 
London. 

"  My  good  countrymen  have  sometimes  up- 
braided me  for  having  too  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish spirit  in  my  way  of  thinking ;  it  should 
be  but  just  I  should  pay  a  visit  to  those  who 
have  drawn  that  reproach  upon  me ;  be  sure, 
dear  sir,  none  was  more  guilty  than  you.  I 
hope  I  should  find  you  in  good  health,  for 
you  are  born  as  sound  and  strong  as  nature 
made  me  weak  and  unhealthy.  I  hope  the 
evening  of  you  r  day  is  serene  and  calm ;  'tis 
the  best  lot  of  that  hour ;  you  have  enjoyed 
all  the  rest. 

"  I  am,  with  the  tenderest  respect,  sir, 
your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Voltaire." 
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All  professed  letter- writers  have  an  eve  to 
posthumous  fame,  and  indite  their  epistles 
with  a  view  to  their  being  kept  and  circulated 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  written — a  mode 
of  publication  which  escapes  expense  aod  di- 
rect responsibility.  The  apparent  ease  and 
light  discursive  variety  of  these  compositions 
are  laboriously  studied ;  their  telling  points 
are  arranged  and  calculated  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  and  their  spontaneous  senti- 
ment! are  elaborately  artificial.  Madame  de 
Setigne  may  be  named  as  an  emioent  ex- 
ample; Pope  supplies  another;  Swift  and 
Horace  Walpole  must  be  added  to  the  list ; 
Gray  bestowed  more  painful  corrections  on 
his  fetters  than  even  on  his  few  poems  ;  and 
Voltaire  never  took  pen  in  band,  even  to  ex- 
change the  ordinary  compliments  of  the  day, 
without  a  determination  to  astonish  and  pro- 
duce an  effect.  In  1768,  when  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  he  courted  a  correspondence  with 
Horace  Walpole,  by  requesting  a  present  of 
"Historic  Doubts;"  and  some  oily  letters 
passed  between  them,  mutually  insincere,  but 
teeming,  on  both  sides,  with  ostensible  respect 
and  admiration.  In  one  of  these  letters,  the 
French  wit  propitiates  and  cajoles  the  English 
courtier,  by  endeavoring  to  exculpate  himself 
from  the  long-c on tinned  charge  of  undervalu- 
ing Shakspeare ;  with  what  amount  of  suc- 
cess the  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  This 
remarkable  epistle  exhibits  a  "  picture  in  lit- 
tle," of  alt  the  writer's  suctorial  peculiarities ; 
the  facility  of  language,  the  critical  acumen, 
the  happy  irony,  the  looseness  of  morals,  and 
Jierespect  for  religion,  by  which  he  is  inrari- 
ibly  distinguished.  In  such  an  encounter  he 
would  not  venture  to  use  a  foreign  tongue,  but 
confined  himself  to  the  language  in  which  his 
thoughts  and  expressions  flowed  more  natu- 
rally. The  letter  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the 
man,  a  compendium  of  his  mind,  and  a  cabinet 
edition  of  his  literary  opinions.  It  has  refer- 
ence also  to  subjects  of  English  literature  in 
general,  and  the  standard  rules  of  dramatic 
composition.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  before  translated,  although  printed  in 
the  original  in  several  "  Colectanea,""  and 
therefore  venture  to  give  it  as  follows  :f— 

"  Forty  years  have  passed  since  I  dared  to  speak 
English,  and  yon  speak  our  language  very  fluent- 
ly. I  have  seen  some  of  your  letters ;  they  are 
written  just  as  you  think.  For  my  part,  my  sge 
and  infirmities  refuse  the  nse  of  my  hand ;  but  you 
■ball  have  my  thoughts  in  my  own  tongue.     I 


*  See,  among  others,  "Blbliotfceque  de  Levliac" 
tFor  Horace. Wslpole's  "  Letters  to  Voltaire," 

see  his  "  Correspondence,''  published  by  Bentlej 

(ISM),  in  six  volumes,  Bvo. 


hare  been  reading  the  preface  to  your  Richard 
the  Third.  It  appears  to  me  too  short.  When  a 
man  hss  so  good  an  argument,  and  has  joined  to 
his  knowledge  reflections  so  sound,  and  a  style 
so  vigorous,  it  in  to  be  wished  that  he  had  spoken 
at  greater  length.  Your  father  was  a  great  min- 
ister, and  a  most  convincing  speaker,  but  1  ques- 
tion if  he  could  hove  written  as  well  as  you.  I 
have  always  thought  with  yon,  sir,  that  we  ought 
ever  to  receive  ancient  historians  with  caution. 
Fontenelle,  the  only  man  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  was  at  once  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  sage, 
used  to  say,  'their  relations  were  convenient  fa- 
blea;'  and  it  roust  be  acknowledged  tliat  Kollin 
has  but  too  often  introduced  chimeras  and  contra- 
dictions.* After  reading  the  preface  to  your 
■  History,'  I  turned  to  thst  of  your  romance  {*  The 
Castle  of  Otranto*).  Yon  jest  a  little  with  me  ; 
we  Frenchmen  understand  and  enjoy  raillery,  bnt 
I  shall  answer  you  gravely.  You  have  almost 
persuaded  your  nation  that  I  undervalue  tihak- 
speare.  Un  the  contrary,  I  am  the  first  who  has 
made  Shakspeare  known  in  Franco.  [  translated 
detached  portions  of  his  works  forty  years  since ; 
as  also  of  Milton,  Waller,  Rochester,  Dryden, 
and  Pope.  I  can  assure  you  that,  previous  to 
this,  Frenchmen  knew  nothing  of  English  poetry. 
1  was  persecuted  thirty  years  by  a  swarm  of 
bigots,  for  having  asserted  that  Locke  is  the  Her- 
cules of  metaphysics,  who  has  prescribed  the 
boundaries  of  the  human  understanding. 

"My  ambition  was  always  to  be  the  first  who 
should  explain  to  my  countrymen  the  discoveries 
of  the  great  Newton,  which  some  amongst  us  even 
yet  call  an  hypothesis.  I  have  been  your  apostle 
and  your  martyr ;  in  truth,  the  English  complain 
of  me  unjustly.  I  have  always  ssid  that  if  Shak- 
speare had  lived  in  the  time  of  Adiiison,  he  would 
have  united  with  his  genius  the  elegance  and  pu- 
rity thst  rendered  Addison  so  estimable.  I  have 
said  that  his  genius  Is  his  own  praise,  and  his 
faults  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  be 
flourished.     He  resembles,  in  my  jnind,  Lope  de 


the  terrible : 
there  are  a  hi  „ 

who  restored  tragedy  an  age  before  the  English 
snd  the  Spaniards,  have  not  fallen  into  this  error : 
they  wisely  imitated  the  Greeks.  There  are  no 
buffoons  in  the  Eketra  and  tEdijmi  of  Sophocles. 
I  greatly  suspect  that  this  rude  custom  had  its 
origin  in  our  *  court  fools.'  We  were  all  tinctur- 
ed with  barbarism  on  this  side  the  Alps.  Every 
noble  had  a  fool  in  his  establishment.  Illiterate 
princes,  the  nurslings  of  ignorance,  were  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  sublime  pleasures  of  In- 
tellect; they  degraded  human  nature  even  to  the 
paying  knaves  for  abusing  them.  Hence  came 
our  Mh-e  SotU  :  and  till  the  time  of  Moliere  they 
had  a  court  fool  in  nearly  all  their  comedies.  The 
practice  Is  abominable.     I  have  said,  it  is  true,  as 

*  But  very  sparingly,  when  compared  with  the 
practice  of  his  critic. 
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you  relate  it,  that  there  are  some  serious  comedies, 
such  as  the  Misanthrope,  which  are  masterpieces ; 
that  there  are  very  humorous  ones,  like  George 
Dandin — that  the  comic,  the  serious,  and  the  pa- 
thetic, may  very  rationally  meet  in  the  same  play. 
I  have  said  that  every  style  is  food,  except  the 
drowsy,  but  grossness  is  not  a  style.  I  have  never 
presumed  that  it  was  proper  to  introduce  in  the 
same  situation  Charles  V.  and  Don  Japhet  of  Ar- 
menia ;  Augustus  and  a  drunken  sailor ;  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  a  street  buffoon.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Horace  thought  so  in  the  most  refined  of  ages. 
Consult  his  '  Art  of  Poetry.'  Enlightened  Europe 
thinks  so  at  this  day,  and  Spain  begins  to  escape 
from  bad  taste,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
scribes the  Inquisition;  for  good  sense  is  alike 
hostile  to  both. 

"  You  so  acutely  perceive  bow  greatly  tragedy 
is  debased  by  the  mean  and  the  low,  that  you  re- 
proach Racine  for  making  Antiochus  say,  in 
Berenice,  — 

" '  Hither  the  emperor's  apartments  lay, 
And  this  to  Berenice's  leads  the  way.' 

tf These,  certainly,  are  not  lofty  verses;  but 
have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  they  form  part 
of  an  expository  scene,  which  ought  to  be  simple. 
Here  is  no  beauty  of  poetry,  but  there  is  the  beau- 
ty of  exactitude,  which  ascertains  the  situations 
of  the  characters,  and  at  once  fixes  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  to  the  scene  before  him,  while  it 
informs  him  that  all  the  persons  will  meet  in  a 
saloon,  which  is  common  to  all  the  apartments ; 
and  without  this  intimation  it  would  scarcely  ap- 
pear probable  how  Titus,  Berenice,  and  Antiochus 
should  always  speak  in  the  same  chamber. 

" '  Clear  and  determinate  be  the  scenic  ground,' 

says  the  judicious  Boileau,  the  oracle  of  good  taste, 
in  his  *  Art  of  Poetry,9  equal  at  least  to  that  of 
Horace.  Our  excellent  Racine  has  scarcely  ever 
violated  this  rule  ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that 
Athaliah  appears  in  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
the  same  place  where  we  have  just  before  seen 
the  high  priest,  without  any  offence  to  probability. 
You  will  rather  pardon  Racine  when  you  reflect 
that  the  play  of  Berenice  was,  in  some  measure, 
the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  your  English  prin- 
cess, the  sister  of  Charles  II.  They  both  lodged 
on  the  same  floor  at  St.  Germain's,  and  a  saloon 
alone  divided  their  bed-chambers. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe,  en  passant,  that  Racine 
introduced  on  the  stage  the  amours  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  his  sister-in-law,  and  yet  the  monarch  took 
it  in  good  part.  A  weak  tyrant  would  have  pun- 
ished him.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
this  same  Berenice,  so  soft,  so  amiable,  so  disin- 
terested, to  whom  Racine  insinuates  that  Titus 
owed  all  his  virtues,  and  whom  he  was  on  the  point 
of  making  empress,  was  nothing  better  than  an 
insolent  and  debauched  Jewess,  whom  Juvenal 
calls  an  incestuous  barbarian.*    I  shall  again  ob- 


•  Berenice  is  introduced  by  Juvenal  (Sat  vi.  v. 
156),  incidentally,  to  illustrate  the  extravagance  of 
Bibula.  Racine,  in  his  perversion  of  historical  fact, 
has  been  followed,  amongst  others,  by  Mason,  in  his 
*  Elfrida." 


serve,  in  the  third  place,  that  she  was  forty-four 
years  old  when  Titus  repudiated  her ;  and  a  fourth 
remark  is,  that  this  Hebrew  mistreat  of  Titai  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  She  wn 
then  young,  when  she  came,  according  to  the  n- 
corder  of  the  '  Acts,'  to  see  the  governor  of  J  odd, 
Festus ;  and  when  Paul,  being  accused  of  having 
polluted  the  temple,  defended  himself,  maintaining 
that  he  had  been  always  a  good  Pharisee.9 

M  But,  quitting  the  pharisaism  of  Paul,  and  the 
gallantries  of  Berenice,  let  as  return  to  the  ralei 
of  the  theatre,  which  are  more  interesting  to  mes 
of  letters. 

"  You  disregard,  you  free  Britons,  ail  the  uni- 
ties of  place,  time,  and  action.    In  truth,  year 
works  are  not  the  better  for  it ;  probability  oogbt 
surely  to  stand  for  something.   The  art  is  certaii- 
ly  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  these  ohsen- 
ances,  but  infinitely  more  praise  and  pleasure  arisi 
when  they  are  successfully  combated.    Penal 
me,  altogether  English  as  yon  are,  to  take,  ii 
some  degree,  the  part  of  my  own  country.  I  ban 
so  often  told  her  of  her  fault?,  that  it  is  but  fair 
to  praise  her,  when  there  is  sound  reason  for  db- 
ing  so.  I  have  ever  thought,  I  do  think,  and  stall 
continue  to  think,  that  Paris  is  superior  to  Athens 
in  the  composition  of  tragedies  and  comedi**. 
Moliere,  ana  even  Regnard,  appear  to  my  mind  it 
much  to  surpass  Aristophanes,  as  Demosthenes  ii 
superior  to  our  bawling  advocates.    I  tell  jot 
boldly,  that  all  the  Greek  tragedies  appear  to  me 
the  works  of  schoolboys,  compared  with  the  sub- 
lime scenes  of  Corneille  and  the  perfect  tragedtei 
of  Racine.    It  was  so  Boileau  thought,  admirer 
as  he  was  of  the  ancients ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  under  the  portrait  of  Racine,  that  this  greet 
man  had  surpassed  Euripides,  and  equalled  Cor* 
neille.    Yes,  I  think  it  proved  that  there  are  more 
men  of  judgment  in  Paris  than  in  Athens.    We 
have  more  than  thirty  thousand  admirers  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  Athens  had  but  six  thousand.   The  lower 
class  in  Athens  were  never  admitted  to  the  spec- 
tacles, nor  indeed  with  us,  except  when  an  exhibi- 
tion is  allowed  them  gratis,  on  some  solemn. or 
ridiculous  occasion.    Our  continual  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex  has  imparted  greater  elegance 
to  our  sentiments,  much  refinement  to  our  man- 
ners, and  peculiar  delicacy  to  onr  taste.     Leave 
us,  then,  our  theatre ;  leave  the  Italians  their  rus- 
tic fables  (javole  boschereccie) ;  you  are  still  rich 
enough  in  better  things.    It  must  not  be  denied 
that  wretched  pieces,  barbarously  constructed  and 
ignorantly  written,  have  attained  extraordinary 
success  at  Paris,  supported  by  a  cabal,  the  spirit 
of  party,  fashion,  and  the  temporary  protection  of 
men  who  had  talked  themselves  into  the  impor- 
tance of  oracles.   This  was  the  intoxication  of  the 
moment,  but  in  a  few  years  the  illusion  vanished. 
Don  Japhet  of  Armenia  and  Jodelet]  are  returned 
to  the  vulgar,  and  the  Siege  of  CalaisX  is  esteemed 
only  at  Calais.    It  is  necessary  I  should  say  a 

*  "  Graces  au  ciel !"  exclaims  the  President  Mon- 
tesquieu, exultingly, "  l'esprit  ne  m'a  pas  corrompu 
le  cceur. '  Voltaire  desired  not  to  make  the  same 
boast 

t  By  the  celebrated  Scarron. 

X  By  De  Belloy. 
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w  words  on  the  subject  of  rhyme,  with  which 
m  reproach  us.  Almost  all  Dryden's  works  ire 
i  rhyme,  sud  they  are  so  much  the  more  diffi- 
ilr.  TboM  verses  which  are  perpetually  quoted 
Dm  memory  are  in  rhyme  ;  and  I  maininin  that 
is  Cinttia,  Atkaliah,  Phctdra,  and  fphigcnia, 
dog  all  written  in  rbyine,  whoever  eboutd  en- 
eavor  to  cast  off  the  burden  in  France,  would 
t  regarded  as  a  feeble  artist,  unable  to  wield  its 

"  With  the  garrulous  characteristic  of  an  old 
■an,  I  will  relate  to  yon  an  anecdote.  I  one  day 
amended  of  Pope  why  Milton  bad  not  written 
ia  '  Paradise  Lost'  in  rhyme,  while  other  poets 
aed  that  style  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  ?  His 
newer  was,  '  Jkeavtt  fit  could  not.' 

"  I  hare  now  opened  my  heart  to  you  ;  bull  con- 
as  that  I  am  guilty  of  a  heinous  fault  in  not  re- 
larking  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  originally 
ailed  Dudley  ;  but  if  you  have  an  inclination  to 
nter  the  House  of  Peers,  and  chance  your  title,  I 
oal]  ever  remember  the  name  of  Walpole  with 
w  highest  respect !  Before  the  departure  of  my 
<ter,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  your 
tidiard  III.  You  make  an  excellent  eUlornty- 
tntral ; — yon  calculate  all  the  probabilities,  but 
.ia  evident  you  haves  secret  partiality  for  the 
Dnebback.  You  insist  that  be  was  a  handsome, 
ltd,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  gallant  man.  [Here 
draws  in  the  original  a  profane  allusion,  dragged 
)  for  the  sske  of  a  sneer  at  Christianity]  I  am 
idined  to  think  with  you,  that  the  third  Richard 
as  neither  so  ugly  nor  so  wicked  as  he  is  re- 
nted ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  should  have  volun- 
ored  to  have  had  any  dealings  with  him,  Your 
xl  rose  and  your  white  rose  had  terrible  thorns 
w  the  nation — 

'  Those  gracious  kings  are  all  a  pack  of  rogues.' 

o  say  the  truth,  when  reading  the  history  of 
ork  and  Lancaster,  and  many  other  dynasties, 
e  Are  tempted  to  think  we  are  perusing  the  lives 
'  robbers  on  the  highway.  As  to  your  Henry 
II.,  lie  was  little  belter  than  a  pickpocket  And 
>w,  whether  you  are  a  minister  or  an  anli- 
iDister,  a  lord  or  a  philosopher,  I  shall,  with  an 
|ual  respect,  subscribe  myself,  die,  &c., &c." 

The  manner  In  which  Voltaire,  in  this 
itter,  tries  to  "  back  out"  of  his  scurrilous 
£ack  on  Shakspeare,  will  appear  ludi- 
•ously  palpable  to  those  who  remember  his 
erverted  analysis  of  Samlet.  But  Walpole 
-as  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  the 
rgument,  and  closed  the  correspondence 
ith  a  few  fulsome  compliments.  "  When 
•hakspeare  lived,"  says  he,  in  reply,  "  there 
ad  not  been  a  Voltaire  both  to  give  laws  to 
he  stage  and  to  show  on  what  good  sense 
hose  laws  were  founded.  It  was  my  inter- 
at,  perhaps,  to  defend  barbarism  and  irregu- 
irity.  I  am  much  more  proud  of  receiving 
aws  from  you  than  of  contesting  them.  The 
dmirable  letter  yon  have  been  so  good  as  to 
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send  me,  is  a  proof  that  yon  are  one  of  those 
truly  great  and  rare  men,  who  know  at  once 
how  to  conquer  or  to  pardon." 

It  is  rather  a  curious  feature  in  Voltaire's 
character,  that  he  never  appears  to  represent 
religion  or  virtue  favorably,  except  in  his 
plays.  We  cannot  give  him  the  credit  of 
supposing  that  in  this  he  was  biassed  by 
conviction  ;  he  sought  rather  novelty  and 
variety.  Cornell  le  had  exhausted  the  grand 
and  sublime ;  Racine,  the  tender  and  pa- 
thetic ;  Crebillon,  the  startling  and  terrible. 
Voltaire  sought  to  combine  the  several  styles 
in  blended,  although  unequal,  proportions, 
and  to  recommend  proprieties  rather  than  to 
hold  up  to  execration  gigantic  crimes.  But 
his  dramas  do  not  keep  possession  of  the 
stage,  and.  are  seldom  revived,  while  those 
of  his  two  greatest  predecessors  are  con- 
stantly in  requisition.  This  variegated  ge- 
nius lived  in  three  reign*,  and  reached  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-four;  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  his  death  uninten- 
tionally, even  at  that  advanced  period,  by 
taking  a  large  dose  of  opium,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  physician.  He  died  in  May, 
1778,  eleven  years  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  terrible  revolution,  of  which  be  sowed 
the  seeds,  but  lived  not  to  witness  the  fruit. 
The  same  year  also  disposed  of  Rousseau, 
a  congenial  spirit,  and  coadjutor  in  all  that 
could  pervert  or  influence  the  public  mind. 

We  conclude  our  brief  notice  with  a  school 
anecdote.  At  the  seminary  whore  the  writer 
received  hU  early  education,  theie  was  a  se- 
lect library,  exclusively  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  scholars.  Amongst  the  collection 
there  had  crept  in,  somehow  or  other,  a 
strange  book  for  such  a  place — the  Abbe 
Barruel's  "  Memoirs  for  a  History  of  Jacob- 
inism, Impiety,  and  Anarchy."  The  title  is 
alarming,  but  there  is  no  great  harm  in  the 
five  volumes,  except  that  they  contain  rather 
more  of  fiction  than  fact,  and  tbe  subject  ia 
somewhat  above  the  mark  of  boys  from  eight 
to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Oue  day,  the 
head-master  (who  whs  a  clergyman)  hap- 
pened to  be  turning  over  the  work  for  tome 
reference,  and  found  a  scrap  of  paper  be- 
tween the  leaves,  on  which  the  folio  wing  lines 
were  written : — 

"  Against  the  Majesty  Divine 
Voltaire  his  reason  rears  : 
Against  the  sacred  lives  of  kings, 
The  poison'd  bowl  prepares. 
And  was  this  beauteous  world  then  fonn'd, 
And  fashion'd  out  by  chance? 
Is  there  no  Power  that  rules  above, 
As  they  pretend  in  France? 
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Ah !  foolish  thoughts !  too  late   thouMt  find, 

Voltaire, 
There  is  a  God  Yore  whom  thon  most  appear." 

The  master  was  much  struck  by  the  power 
of  thought  contained  in  this  short  effusion, 
and  commanding  general  silence  and  atten- 
tion by  three  raps  of  his  ferula,  read  it 
aloud,  with  a  brief  exordium,  and  then  called 
upon  the  author  to  step  from  his  desk  and 
acknowfedge  himself.  After  much  hesita- 
tion and  repeated  demands,  a  smallish  urchin 
(of  twelve  years  old)  was  pushed  forward, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  and  in  expectation  of 
some  horrible  punishment.  "  Did  you  write 
these  lines  ?"  "  Ye— s,  sir."  "  By  your- 
self, without  assistance  or  suggestion  from 
any  one  else  ?"  u  Ye— s,  sir.  "  They  do 
great  credit  both  to  your  head  and  heart, 
and  you  shall  have  any  reasonable  reward 
you  ask.  Now,  what  would  you  like  to 
have  ?"  "  A  holiday  for  the  whole  school," 
was  the  ready  answer.  "  Granted,"  said 
the  potentate;  and  in  five  minutes  there 
were  more  joyous  spirits  bounding  over  that 


play-ground,  and  a  greater  burst  of  genuine 
merriment  than  Voltaire  and  Barruel  hid' 
ever  dreamed  of  producing  through  their 
indirect  and  unintentional  agency. 

We  have  no  wish  to  deny  the  talents  of 
Voltaire,  while  lamenting  their  perversion 
and  expressing  our  disgust  at  bis  mdeliesty 
and  irreligion.  Lord  Byron,  in  a  comparison 
between  him  and  Gibbon,  discriminates  the 
French  author  with  vigor,  poetic  beauty, 
and  sajacious  judgment  The  portrait  in- 
clines to  the  favorable  side,  but  there  are 
those  who  may  think  the  features  are  sot 
delineated  with  a  too  partial  hand: — 

"  The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness— a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild ; 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined. 
He  multiplied  himself  amongst  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents ;  but  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wis! 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  proof- 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake 
a  throne.'9 


From    the    North    British    Review. 
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The  study  of  Natural  History  has  become, 
nowadays,  an  honorable  one ;  and  the  suc- 
cessful investigator  of  the  minutest  animals 
takes  his  place  unquestioned  among  the  men 
of  genius,  and,  like  the  philosopher  of  old 
Greece,  is  considered,  by  virtue  of  his  sci- 
ence, fit  company  for  dukes  and  princes. 
Nay,  the  study  is  now  more  than  honorable ; 
it  is  even  fashionable.  Thanks  to  the  works 
which  give  occasion  for  this  article,  and  to 
innumerable  others  on  kindred  branches  of 


'L  i  Popular  History  of  British  Zoophytes  or 
Corallines.  By  the  Rev.  D.  'Landsborough, 
D.D.,  A.LuS..  dec,  Ac.    London.    1862. 

2.  A  Popular  History  of  British  Sea  -  Weeds,  com- 
prising their  Structure,  Fructification,  Specific 
Character  s}  Arrangement,  and  General  Distribu- 
tion, with  Notices  of  some  of  the  Fresh-water 
Algau  By  the  Rev,  D.  Landsborough,  AJL&, 
Ac,  Ac.    London.    1851. 

8.  Gosse's  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Devon- 
shire OoasU    (Van  Voorst)    London.    1852. 


science,  which  have  appeared  of  late,  every 
well-educated   person    is    bound    to   know 
somewhat,  at  least,  of  the  wondrous  organic 
forms  which  surround  him  in  every  sunbeam 
and  every  pebble ;  and  if  Mr.  Gosse's  pre- 
sages be  correct,  a  few  years  more  will  see 
every  clever  young  lady  with  her  "  aqua- 
rium ;"  and  live  sea-anemones  and  algae  will 
supplant    "crotchet"    and     Berlin     wool 
Happy  consummation ! — when  women's  im- 
agination shall   be  content   with   admiring 
Nature's  real  beauties,  instead  of  concealing 
their  own  idleness,  to  the  injury  of  poor 
starving  needle- women,  by  creating  ghastly 
and  unartistic  caricatures  of  them. 

What  a  change  from  the  temper  of  two 
generations  since,  when  the  naturalist  was 
looked  on  as  a  harmless  enthusiast,  who 
went  "bug-hunting,"  simply  because  he 
had  not  spirit  to  follow  a  fox.  There  are 
those  now    alive    who   can   recollect   an 
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ble  man  being  literally  bullied  out  of  the 

Forest,  because  be  dared  to  make  a 
ction  (now,  we  believe,  in  some  unknown 
s  of  that  great  A  vera  us,  the  British 
stun)  of  fossil  shells  from  those  very 
lie  Cliffs,  for  exploring  which  there  is 
established  a  society  of  subscribers  and 
sspondents.  They  can  re  me  iber,  too, 
o,  on  the  first  appearance  of  Bewick's 
ilifth  Birds,"  the    excellent    sportsman 

brought  it  down  to  the  forest,  was 
id,  Why  on  earth  he  had  bought  a 
c  about  "cock-sparrows?"  and  had  to 
ty  himself  again  and  again,  simply  by 
ing  the  book  to  his  brother  sportsmen, 
convince  them  that  there  were  rather 
e  than  a  dozen  sorts  of  birds  (as  they 
i  held)  indigenous  to  Hampshire.  But 
book,  perhaps,  which  turned  the  tide  in 
r  of  natural  history,  among  the  higher 
let,  at  least,  ia  the  south  of  England, 

White's  "History  of  Selbourne.      A 
nbshire  gentleman  and  sportsman,  whom 
yoody  knew,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
e  a  book  about  the  birds  and  the  weeds 
its  own  parish,  and  the  every-day  things 
;h   went  on  under  his  eyes,  and  every 
else's.    And  all  gentlemen,  from  the 
ild  of  Kent  to  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor, 
igged  their  shoulders  mysteriously,  and 
,  ••  Poor  fellow  I"  till  they  opened  the 
c  itself,  and  discovered,  to  their  surprise, 
it  read  like  any  novel.     And  then  came 
irat  of  confused,  but  honest  admiration — 
i  the  young  squire's  "  Bless  me !  who 
Id  have  thought  that  there  were  so  many 
derful  things  to  be  seen  in  one's  own 
t  V  to  the  old  squire's  more  morally  valu- 
"  Bless  me  1  why,  I  have  seen  that  and 
;  a  hundred  times,   and  never  thought 
Dow  how  wonderful  they  were  !" 
ratural  History,  if  not  fifty  years  ago, 
iiinly  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  hardly 
•thy  of  men  of  practical  common  sense, 
er,   indeed,  Linne,   by  his  invention  of 
eric  and  specific  names,  had  made  classi- 
tion  possible,  and  by  his  own  enormous 
>ra  had  shown  how  much  could  be  done 
m  once  a  method  was  established,  the 
moe   has  grown  rapidly  enough.     But 
ore  him,  little  or  nothing  had  been  put 
>  form  definite  enough  to  allure  those  who 
the  many  always  will)  prefer  to  profit  by 
era9    discoveries,    than  to    discover  for 
mselves ;  and  natural  history  was  attrac- 
» only  to  a  few  earnest  seekers,  who  found 

much  trouble  in  disencumbering  their 
n  minds  of  the  dreams  of  bygone  genera- 
ss,  whether  facts,  like  cockatrices,  basi- 


lisks, and  krakens,  the  breeding  of  bees  out 
of  a  dead  ox,  and  of  geese  from  barnacles ; 
or  theories,  like  those  of  the  four  elements, 
the  visplastrix  in  nature,  animal  spirits,  and 
the  other  musty  heirlooms  of  Aristotleism 
and  Neo-platonism — to  try  to  make  a  science 
popular,  which  as  yet  was  not  even  a  science 
at  all.    Honor  to  them,  nevertheless.    Honor 
to  Ray  and  his  illustrious  contemporaries  in 
Holland  and  France.     Honor  to  Seba  and 
Aldrovandus  ;  to  Pomet,  with  his  "  Historic 
of  Drugges ;"   even  to  the  ingenious  Don 
Saltero,  and  his  tavern-museum  in  Cheyne 
Walk.     Where  all  was  chaos,  every  man 
was  useful  who  could  contribute  a  single 
spot  of  organized  standing-ground  in    the 
shape  of  a  fact  or  a  specimen.     But  it  is  a 
question,    whether    natural    history    would 
have  ever  attained  its  present  honors,  had 
not  geology  arisen,  to  connect  every  other 
branch  of  natural  history  with  problems  as 
vast  and  awful  as  they  are  captivating  to  the 
imagination.     Nay,  the  very  opposition  with 
which  geology  met  was  of  as  great  benefit  to 
the  sister  sciences  as  to  itself.     For,  when 
questions   belonging   to    the    most    sacred 
hereditary     beliefs    of    Christendom    were 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  veriflcation 
of  a  fossil  shell,  or  the  proving  that  the 
Maestricht  "  homo  diluvii  testis  "  was,  after 
all,  a  monstrous  eft,  it  became  necessary  to 
work  upon  conchotomy,  botany,  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  with  a  care  and  a  rever- 
ence, a  caution  and  a  severe  induction,  which 
had  never  before  been  applied  to  tbem  ;  and 
thus,  gradually,  in  the  last  half  century,  the 
whole  quire  of  cosmioal  sciences  have  ac- 
quired a  soundness,  severity,  and    fulness, 
which    render    them,  as   mere   intellectual 
exercises,  as  valuable  to  *  manly  mind  as 
mathematics  and  metaphysics. 

And  how  very  lately  have  they  attained 
that  firm  and  honorable  standing- ground  1 
It  is  a  question  whether,  even  twenty  years 
ago,  geology,  as  it  then  stood,  was  worth 
troubling  one's  head  about,  so  little  had  been 
really  proved.  And  heavy  and  up-hill  was 
the  work,  even  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
of  those  who  steadfastly  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  proving,  and  of  asserting  at  all 
risks,  that  the  Maker  of  the  coal  seam  and 
the  diluvial  cave  could  not  be  a  "  Deus  qui- 
dam  deceptor,"  and  that  the  facts  which  the 
rock  and  the  silt  revealed  were  sacred,  not  to 
be  warped  or  trifled  with,  for  the  sake  of  any 
cowardly  and  hasty  notion  that  they  contra- 
dicted His  other  messages.  When  a  few 
more  years  are  past,  Buckland  and  Sedg- 
wick, Lyell  and  Jameson,  and  the  group  of 
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brave  men  who  accompanied  and  followed 
them,  will  be  looked  back  to  as  moral 
benefactors  to  their  race,  and  almost  as 
martyrs,  also,  when  it  is  remembered  how 
much  misunderstanding,  obloquy,  and  plaus- 
ible folly  they  had  to  endure  from  well- 
meaning  fanatics,  like  Fairholme  or  Granville 
Penn,  and  the  respectable  mob  at  their 
heels,  who  tried  (as  is  the  fashion  in  such 
cases)  to  make  a  hollow  compromise  between 
fact  and  the  Bible,  by  twisting  facts  just 
enough  to  make  them  fit  the  fancied  meaning 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  just  enough  to 
make  them  fit  the  fancied  meaning  of  the 
facts.  But  there  were  a  few  who  would 
have  no  compromise ;  who  labored  on  with 
a  noble  recklessness,  determined  to  speak 
the  thing  which  they  had  seen,  and  neither 
more  nor  lets,  sure  that  God  could  take 
better  care  than  they  of  his  own  everlasting 
truth  ;  and  now  they  have  conquered ;  and 
the  facts  which  were,  twenty  years  ago, 
denounced  as  contrary  to  Revelation,  are 
now  accepted,  not  merely  as  consonant  with, 
but  as  corroborative  thereof;  and  sound 
practical  geologists,  like  Hugh  Miller,  in  his 
"Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  and  Professor 
Sedgwick,  in  the  invaluable  notes  to  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  Cambridge," 
are  wielding  in  defence  of  Christianity  the 
very  science  which  was  faithlessly  and 
cowardly  expected  to  subvert  it. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  cosmic  science 
which  owe  a  debt  to  geology,  marine  zo- 
ology and  botany  owe  most ;  and  the  tiny 
zoophytes  and  microscopic  animalcules  which 
people  every  shore  and  every  drop  of  water, 
have  been  now  raised  to  a  rank  in  the 
human  mind,  more  important,  perhaps,  than 
even  those  gigantic  monsters  whose  models 
fill  the  lake  at  the  New  Crystal  Palace. 
The  research  which  has  been  bestowed,  for 
the  last  century,  upon  these  once  unnoticed 
atomies,  has  well  repaid  itself;  for  from 
no  branch  of  physical  science  has  more 
been  learnt  of  the  scientia  scientiarum,  the 
priceless  art  of  learning ;  no  branch  of  sci- 
ence has  more  utterly  confounded  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise,  shattered  to  pieces  systems 
and  theories,  and  the  idolatry  of  arbitrary 
names,  and  taught  man  to  be  silent  while 
his  Maker  speaks,  than  this  apparent  pe- 
dantry of  zoophytologv,  in  which  our  old 
distinctions  of  "  animal,"  "  vegetable,"  and 
"  mineral"  are  trembling  in  the  balance, 
seemingly  ready  to  vanish  like  their  fellows, 
"  the  four  elements,"  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water.  No  branch  of  science  has  helped 
so    much    to  sweep    away  that  sensuous 


idolatry  of  mere  size,  which  tempts  man  to 
admire  and  respect  objects  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  feet  or  inches  which  they 
occupy  in  space.    And  no  branch,  moreover, 
has   been  more  humbling  to   the   boasted 
rapidity    and  omnipotence   of    the   humaa 
reason,  and  taught  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see,  and   hearts  to   understand,  how  week 
and  wayward,  staggering  and  slow,  are  the 
steps  of  our  fallen  race  (rapid  and  triumph- 
ant enough  in  that  broad  road  of  theories 
which  leads  to  intellectual  destruction),  when- 
soever they  tread  the  narrow  path  of  tree 
science,  which  leads  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
to   transfer  our  Lord's  great   parable  from 
moral  to  intellectual   matters)    to   fife;  to 
the  living  and  permanent  knowledge  of  liv- 
ing   things,   and   the   laws  of    their  exist* 
ence.    Without  our  improved  microscopes, 
and  while  the  sciences  of  comparative  anat- 
omy  and    chemistry    were   yet    infantile, 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  what   was  the 
truth  ;  and  for  this  simple  reason  that,  is 
usual,  the  truth,  when  discovered,  turned 
out  far  more  startling  and  prodigious  then 
the  dreams  which  men  had  hastily  substi- 
tuted for  it ;  more  strange  than  Ovid's  old 
story  that  the  coral  was  soft  under  the  see, 
and   hardened    by   exposure  to   air ;    thin 
Marsigli's   notion,  that    the    coral- polypes 
were  its  flowers ;   than  Dr.    Parsons'  con- 
temptuous denial,   that  these    complicated 
forms  could   be  "the  operations  of  little, 
poor,  helpless,  jelly-like  animals,  and  not  the 
work  of  more  sure  vegetation  ;"  than  Baker 
the  microscopist's  detailed  theory  of  their 
being  produced  by  the  crystallization  of  the 
mineral  salts  in   the  sea-water,   just  as  he 
had   seen  "  the    particles  of  mercury  and 
copper  in  aquafortis  assume  tree-like  forms, 
or  curious  delineations  of  mosses  and  minute 
shrubs  on  slates  and  stones,  owing  to  the 
shooting  of  salts   intermixed   with    mineral 
particles  :" — one  smiles  at  it  now,  yet  these 
men  were  no  less  sensible  than  we  of  the 
year  1854,  and  if  we  know  better,  it  is  only 
because  other  men,  and  those  few  and  far 
between,  have  labored  amid  disbelief,  ridi- 
cule, and  error,  having  again  and  again  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and   to   unlearn   more 
than  they  learned,  seeming  to  go  backwards 
when  they  were   really   progressing  most; 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors,  and 
find  them,  as  we  have  just  said,  more  won- 
drous than  all  the  poetic  dreams  of  a  Bonnet 
or  a  Darwin.    For  who,  after  all,  to  take 
a  few  broad  instances  (not  to  enlarge  on 
the  great  root-wonder  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct individuals  connected  by  a  common 
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e,  and  forming  a  seeming  plant,  invariable 

each  species),  would  have  dreamed  of 

ie  "  bizarreries    which  these  very  zoophytes 

resent  in  their  classification  ?      Yon    go 

)tn  to  Leith  shore  after  a  gale  of  wind, 

id  pick  up  a  few  of  those  delicate  little 

*•  ferns.     You  have   two  in   your  hand, 

hieh  probably  look  to  you,  even  under  a 

rod  pocket  magnifier,  identical,  or  nearly 

t*     You  are  told,  to  your  surprise,  that 

owever  like   the  dead,  horny  polypidoms 

hich  you  hold  may  be,  the  two  species  of 

simal   which    have  formed    them   are   at 

•ast  as  far  apart  in  the  scale  of  creation  as 

quadruped  is  from  a  fish.      You  see  in 

MD6  Musselburgh  dredger's  boat  the  phos- 

horescent  yea- pen  (unknown  in  EngUnd), 

living  feather,  of  the  look  and  consistency 

f  a  cock's  comb  ;  or  the  still  stranger  sea- 

1th   (  Virgularia  mirabilis),   a   spine  two 

let  long,  with  hundreds  of  rosy  flowerets 

mtnged   in  half- rings  round  it  from  end  to 

od ;  and  you  are  told  that  these  are  the 

oogeners  of  the  great  stony  Venus's  fan, 

rhich  hangs  in  seamen's  cottages,  brought 

ome  from  the  West  Indies.      And  ere  you 

ave    done  wondering,    you   hear  that  all 

hree  are  congeners  of  the  ugly,  shapeless 

rhite  "  dead  man's  hand,"  which  you  may 

Aek  up  after  a  storm  on  any  shore.      You 

jure  a  beautiful  madrepore  or  brainstone  on 

our  mantelpiece,  brought  home  from  some 

'acific  coral-reef.     You  are  to  believe  that 

t  has   no  more  to  do  with  the   beautiful 

ubular  corals  among  which  it  was  growing, 

han  a  bird  has  with  a  worm ;  and  that  its 

irat  cousins  are  the  soft,  slimy  sea-anemones, 

irhich  you  see  expanding  their  living  flowers 

n  every  pool  at  the  back  of  Musselburgh 

pier — bags  of  sea- water,  without  a  trace  of 

tone  or  atone.      You  must  believe  it ;  for  in 

leience,  as  in  higher  matters,  he  who  will 

walk  surely,  must  "  walk  by  faith  and  not  by 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  which 
the  classification  of  marine  animals  afford ; 
ind  only  drawn  from  one  class  of  them, 
though  almost  as  common  among  every  other 
family  of  that  submarine  worlJ  whereof 
Spenser  sang : — 

MOh,  what  an  endless  work  have  I  in  hand, 
To  count  the  sea's  abundant  progeny  ! 
Whose  fruitful  need  far  pa*aetn  those  in  land, 
And  also  those  which  won  in  thJ  azure  «ky. 
For  much  more  eatb  to  tell  the  stars  on  high, 

• 
*  Bertvlatia  operculata,  and  Qemellaria  Icricu- 
Uta;  or  say  of  the  small  Strtularice,  compared  with 
Oriiim  and  Cell*l*ruB,  are  vary  good  examples. 
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Albe  they  endless  seem  in  estimation, 
Than  to  recount  the  sea's  posterity ; 
So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation, 
So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so  numberless  their 
nation." 

Torbay  is  a  place  which  should  be  as  much 
endeared  to  the  naturalist  as  to  the  patriot 
and  to  the  artist.     We  cannot  gaze  on  its 
blue  ring  of  water,  and  the  great  limestone 
bluffs  which  bound  it  to  the  north  and  south, 
without  a  glow  passing  through  our  hearts, 
as  we  remember  the  terrible  and    glorious 
pageant  which  passed  by  in  the  bright  July 
days  of   1588,  when  the   Spanish   Armada 
ventured  slowly  p/ist  Berry  Head,  with  Eliza- 
beth's gallant  pack  of  Devon  captains  (for 
the  London  fleet  had  not  yet  joined )  follow- 
ing fast  in  its  wake,  and  dashing  into  the 
midst  of  the  vast  line,  undismayed  by  size 
and  numbers,  while   their  kin   and    friends 
stood    watching  and  praying  on  the  cliffs, 
spectators  of  Britain's  Salamis.     The  white 
line  of  houses,  too,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  is  Brixham,  famed  as  the  landing-place 
of  William  of  Orange  ;  and  the  stone  on  the 
pier-head,  which  marks  his  first  footsteps  on 
British  ground,  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all 
true  English  Whigs ;  and  close  by  stands  the 
castle  of  the  settler  of   Newfoundland,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,   Raleigh's   half-brother, 
most  learned  of  all  Elizabeth's  admirals  in 
life,  roost  piou«  and  heroic  in  death.     And  as 
for  scenery,  though  it  can  boast  of  neither 
mountain-peak  or  dark  fiord,  and  would  seem 
tame  enough  in  the  eyes  of  a  western  Scot 
or  Irishman,  yet  Torbay,  surely,  has  a  soft 
beauty  of  its  own,  in  the  rounded  hills  which 
slope  into  fhe  sea,  spotted  with  parks  full  of 
stately  timber  trees,  with  squares  of  emerald 
grass  and  rich  red  fallow  field,  eoch  parted 
from  the  other  by  the  long  line  of  tall  elms, 
just  flushing  green  in  the   spring  hedges, 
which  run  down  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
their  boughs  un warped  by   any  blast,  and 
here    and  theie  apple-orchards,  just  burst- 
ing into  flower  in  the  spring  sunshine,  and 
narrow  strips  of  water  meadow,  where  the 
red  c-tttle  aie  already  lounging  knee-deep  in 
richest  grass,  within  ten  yards  of  the  rooky 
pebble  beach,  which  six  hours  hence  will  be 
hurling  columns  of  rosy  foam  high  into  the 
sunlight,  and  sprinkling  passengers,  and  cat- 
tle, and  trim  gardens,  which  hardly   know 
what  frost  and  snow  may  be,  but  see  the 
flowers  of  autumn  meet  the  flowers  of  spring, 
and  the  old  year  linger  smilingly  to  twine  a 
garland  for  the  new. 

1      Follow  us,  then,  reader,  in  imagination,, 
out  of  the  gay  watering-place,  with  its  Lon_ 
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don  shops  and  London  equipages,  along  the 
broad  road  bereath  the  sunny  limestone  cliff, 
tufted  with  golden  furze,  and  past  the  huge 
oaks  and  green  slopes  of  Tor  Abbey,  and 
the  fantastic  rocks  of  Liver  mead,  scooped  by 
the  waves  into  a  labyrinth  of  double  and 
triple  caves,  like  Hindoo  temples,  upborne  on 
pillars  banded  with  yellow,  and  white,  and 
red,  a  week's  study,  in  form  and  color  and 
chiaro-oscuro,  for  any  artist ;  and  a  mile  or 
so  farther  along  a  pleasant  road,  with  land- 
locked glimpses  of  the  bay,  to  the  broad 
sheet  of  sand  which  lies  between  the  village 
of  Paignton  and  the  sea — sands  trodden  a 
hundred  times  by  Montagu  and  Turton,  per- 
haps by  Dillwyn  and  Gaertner,  and  many 
another  pioneer  of  science.  And  once  there, 
before  we  look  at  any  thing  else,  comedown 
straight  to  the  sea  marge ;  for  yonder  lies,  jast 
left  by  the  retiring  tide,  a  mass  of  life,  such 
as  you  will  seldom  see  again.  It  is  some- 
what ugly,  perhaps,  at  first  sight ;  for  ankle- 
deep  are  spread,  for  some  ten  yards  long,  by 
five  broad,  huge  dirty  shells,  as  large  as  the 
hand,  each  with  its  loathly  gray  and  black 
tongue  hanging  out,  a  confused  mass  of  slimy 
death.  Let  us  walk  on  to  some  cleaner 
heap,  and  leave  these,  the  great  Lutraria 
Elliptic  a  f  which  have  been  lying  buried  by 
thousands  in  the  sandy  mud,  each  with  the 
point  of  its  long  siphon  above  the  surface, 
sucking  in  and  driving  out  again  the  salt 
water  on  which  it  feeds,  till  last  night's 
ground- 8 well  shifted  the  sea-bottom,  and 
drove  them  up  hither  to  perish  helpless,  but 
not  useless,  on  the  beach. 

See,  close  by  is  another  shell- bed,  quite 
as  large,  but  comely  enough  to  please  any 
eye.  What  a  variety  of  forms  and  colors 
are  there,  amid  the  purple  and  olive  wreaths 
of  wrack,  and  bladder-weed,  and  tangle 
(oar- weed,  as  they  call  it  in  the  south),  and 
the  delicate  green  ribbons  of  the  Zostera 
(the  only   English    flowering   plant   which 

frows  beneath  the  sea),  contradicting  (as 
o  a  hundred  other  forms)  that  hasty  asser- 
tion of  hasty  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  nature  makes 
no  ribbons,  unless  with  a  midrib,  and  I  know 
not  what  other  limitations,  which  exist  only 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  most  fastidious  fancy.  What 
are  they  all  ?  What  are  the  long  white  ra- 
zors? What  are  the  delicate  green-gray 
scimitars?  What  are  the  tapering  brown 
spires  ?  What,  the  tufts  of  delicate  yellow 
plants,  like  squirrels'  tails,  and  lobsters'  horns, 
and  tamarisks,  and  fir-trees,  and  all  other 
finely  cut  animal  and  vegetable  forms  ?  What 
are  the  groups  of  gray  bladders,  with  some- 
thing like  a  little  bud  at  the  tip  ?    What  are 
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the  hundreds  of  little  pink-striped  pears? 
What,  those  tiny  babies'  heads,  covered  with 
gray  prickles  instead  of  hair?  The  gmt 
red  star  6sh  which  Ulster  children  call  "the 
bad  man's  hands;"  and  the  great  whelks, 
which  the  youth  of  Musselburgh  know  is 
roaring  buckies;  these  we  have  seen;  but 
what,  oh  what,  are  the  red  capsicums  ? 

Yes,  what  are  the  red  capsicums?  and 
why  are    they  poking,  snapping,   starting, 
crawling,  tumbling,  wildly  over  each  other, 
rattling  about  the  huge  mahogany  cockles, 
as  big  as  a  man's  two  fists,  out  of  which 
they  are  protruded  ?     Mark  them  well,  for 
you  will  perhaps  never  see  them  again.   They 
are  a  Mediterranean  species,  or  rather  three 
species,   left    behind    upon  these   extreme 
south  western  coasts,  probably  at  the  vanish- 
ing of  the  same  warmer  ancient  epoch  .which 
clothpd  the  Lizard  point  with  the  Cornkh 
heath,  and  the  Killarney   mountains  with 
Spanish  saxifrages,  and  other  relics  of  a  flora 
whose  home  is  now  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
and  the  sunny  cliffs  of  the  Riviera.     Rare  in 
every    other    shore,  even    in  the  west,  it 
abounds    in   Torbay   to  so    prodigious  in 
amount,  that  the  dredge,  after  five  minutes' 
scrape,  will  often  come  up  choke-full  of  this 
great  cockle   only.     You   will   see  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  in  every  cove  for  miles 
this  day,  and  every  heavy  winter's  tide  brings 
up  an  equal  multitude, — a  seeming  waste  of 
life,  which  would  be  awful  in  our  eyes,  were 
not  the  Divine  Ruler,  as  His  custom  is,  mak- 
ing this  destruction  the  means  of  fresh  crea- 
tion, by  burying  them  in  the  sands,  as  soon 
as  washed  on  shore,  to  fertilize  the  strata  of 
some  future    world.     It  is  but   a  shell-fish, 
truly  ;  but  the  great  Cuvier  thought  it  re- 
markable enough  to  devote  to  its  anatomy 
elaborate  descriptions   and  drawings,  which 
have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  others  to 
illustrate  the  curious  economy  of  the  whole 
class  of  bivalve,  or  double-shelled,  molluscs.  , 
If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  it  than  we 
can  tell  you,  open  Mr.  Oosse's  list  book,  the 
Aquarium,  at  p.  222. 

Many  persons  are  aware  that  the  common 
cockle  can  perform  gymnastic  feats  of  no  mess 
celebrity  ;  but  the  evolutions  of  Signor  Tnberco- 
lato  are  worth  seeing.  Some  of  the  troupe  I  bad 
put  into  a  pan  of  sea-water ;  others  I  had  turned 
out  into  a  dish  dry,  a9  knowing  that  an  occasional 
exposure  to  the  air  is  a  contingency  that  tbey  are 
not  unused  to.  By  and  by,  as  we  were  quietly 
reading,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  the  table, 
where  the  dish  was  placed,  by  a  rattling  nprotfi 
as  if  flint-stones  were  rolling  one  over  the  other 
about  the  dish.  *  Oh,  look  at  the  cockles !'  wft* 
the  exclamation ;  and  they  were  indeed  dispbyinf 
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lieir  agility,  and  tiieir  beauty,  too,  in  fine  style. 
The  valves  of  the  largest  were  gaping  to  the  ex- 
ent  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  hut  the  inter- 
lediate  space  was  filled  up  by  the  spongy-look- 
tig,  fleshy  mantle,  of  a  semi-pullucid  orange  hue. 
U  one  end.  protruded  the  siphons,  two  thick  short 
noes,  soldered,  as  it  were,  into  one,  and  enveloped 
n  all  sides  in  a  shaggy  fringe  of  cirri,  or  tenta- 
lea.  The  circnlti  r  orifices  of  these  tubes — 
mall  boles,  perfectly  round,  with  a  white  border 
-had  a  curious  appearance,  as  we  looked  at  the 
teart-shaped  end  of  the  valves.  The  discharging 
»rifices,  however,  were  but  rarely  visible,  being 
kmally  closed,  while  the  other  remained  constant- 
f  open.  But  these  things  were  what  we  after- 
rarda  saw.  For  some  time  wo  could  look  at 
lothing  but  the  magnificent  foot,  and  the  curious 
naoner  in  which  it  was  used. 

Tbe  two  lips  of  the  mantle  suddenly  separate, 
ind,  gaping  widely  all  along  the  front,  recede 
leariy  to  the  valves ;  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
.  huge  organ  is  thrust  out,  somewhat  like  a 
oogue,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  a  little  flattened, 
md  tapering  to  a  point.  Its  surface  is  smooth 
ind  brilliantly  glossy,  and  its  color  a  fine  rich 
cadet,  approaching  to  orange;  but  a  better  idea 
/  it  than  can  be  conveyed  by  any  description, 
rill  be  obtained  by  supposing  it  to  be  made  of 
polished  camelian. 

Hardly  that,  most  amiable  and  amusing  of 
lataralists ;  it  is  too  opaque  for  camelian,  and 
he  true  symbol  is,  as  we  said  before,  in  form, 
ue,and  co!or,one  of  those  great  red  capsicums 
irhich  hang  drying  in  every  Coven t-garden 
leadsman's  window.  Yet  is  your  simile  better 
ban  tbe  guess  of  a  certain  Countess,  who, 
Altering  a  room  wherein  a  couple  of  Cardium 
Tuberculatum  were  waltzing  about  a  plate, 
txclaimed,  "  Oh  dear !  I  always  heard  that 
ny  pretty  red  coral  came  out  of  a  fish,  and 
lere  it  is  nil  alive!" 

This  beautiful  and  versatile  foot,  continues 
Vtr.  Gosse,  is  suddenly  thrust  out  sideways,  to 
.he  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  shell ;  then 
ta  point  being  curved  backwards,  the  animal 
hi  shies  it  strongly  against  any  opposing  object,  by 
be  resistance  of  which  the  whole  animal,  shell 
ind  all,  makes  a  considerable  step  forwards.  If 
he  cockle  were  on  its  native  sands,  the  leaps  thus 
nade  would  doubtless  be  more  precise  in  their  di- 
rection, and  much  more  effective;  but  cooped  up 
with  its  fellows,  in  a  deep  dish,  all  these  Hercu- 
lean efforts  availed  only  to  knock  the  massive 
ihella  against  the  sides,  or  roll  them  irregularly 
jver  each  other. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the 
interior  of  the  cockle  was  revealed,  when  the 
nouth  gaped,  and  the  foot  was  thrust  out.  By 
toe  aid  of  a  candle  we  could  see  the  interior  sur- 
face* of  both  valves,  as  it  seemed,  almost  to  the 
very  backs.  I  say  as  it  seemed,  for  so  thin  is  the 
mantle  where  it  lines  the  shell,  and  so  closely 
does  It  adhere  to  it ;  yet  every  character  of  the 
valves,  whether  as  regards  color  or  irregularity  of 


surface,  was  distinctly  visible ;  and  thus  we  were 
able  to  distinguish  the  species,  not  only  by  their 
external  mark*,  but  by  one  character  drawn  from 
the  interior  —  the  ribs  in  tuberculatum  extending 
only  half  way  across  the  valves,  while  in  acu'ea- 
turn  they  reach  back  to  the  beak?.  .  .  .  The 
form  or  is  much  the  finer  species ;  the  valves  are 
more  globose,  and  of  a  warmer  color  ;  those  that 
I  have  seen  are  even  more  spinous.  The  mantle 
is  of  a  rich,  deep  orange,  with  elevated  ribs,  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  valve*,  of  a  yellow  hue. 
Those  ribs  of  the  mantle  are  visible  in  aculeaium 
also,  but  in  tuberculatum  they  are  much  more 
strongly  marked,  both  in  form  and  color.  The 
siphons  display  the  same  orange  hue  as  the 
mantle-lips,  and  have  a  finer  appearance  than  in 
the  other  species ;  the  interior  of  the  orifices  in 
both  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  white,  pearly  sub- 
stance, almost  luminons.  In  the  foot  of  tubtrcula- 
tumt  which  agrees,  in  the  particulars  already 
mentioned,  with  that  of  its  congener,  I  observed  a 
beautiful  opalescent  gleam  when  under  water. 

UC.  tuberculatum,"  continues  Mr.  Gosse, 
41  is  far  the  finest  species.  The  valves  are 
more  globose  and  of  a  warmer  color ;  those 
that  I  have  are  even  more  spinous."  Such 
may  have  been  the  case  in  his  specimens; 
but  it  has  occurred  to  us,  now  and  then,  to 
dredge  specimens  of  C.  aculeatum,  which 
had  escaped  that  rolling  on  the  sand  fatal  in 
old  age  to  his  delicate  spines,  and  equalled 
in  color,  size,  and  perfectness,  the  noble  one 
figured  in  poor  dear  old  Dr.  Turton's  "British 
Bivalves."  Besides,  aculeatum  is  a  far  thinner 
and  more  delicate  shell.  And  a  third  species, 
C.  echinatum,  with  curves  more  graceful  and 
continuous,  is  to  be  found  now  and  then  with 
the  two  former,  in  which  each  point,  instead 
of  degenerating  into  a  knot,  as  in  tubercu- 
latum, or  developing  from  delicate,  flat,  brier- 
prides,  into  long,  straight  thorns,  as  in  acu- 
leatum, is  close  set  to  its  fellow,  and  curved 
at  the  point  transversely  to  the  shell,  the 
whole  being  thus  horrid  with  hundreds  of 
strong  tenterhooks,  making  his  castle  im- 
pregnable to  the  raveners  of  the  deep.  For 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  prickles  are 
meant  as  weapons  of  defence,  without  which 
so  s  ivory  a  morsel  as  the  mollusc  within 
(cooked  and  eaten  largely  on  some  parts  of 
our  south  coast)  would  be  a  staple  article  of 
food  for  sea-beasts  of  prey.  And  it  is  note- 
worthy, first,  that  the  defensive  thorns,  which 
are  permanent  on  the  two  thinner  species, 
aculeatum  and  echinatum,  disappear  altoge- 
ther on  the  thicker  one,  tuberculatum,  as  old 
age  gives  him  a  solid  and  heavy  globose 
shell,  and  next,  that  he,  too,  while  yo/ing  and 
tender,  and  liable  therefore  to  be  bored 
through  by  "  buckies"  and  such  murderous 
univalves,  doe*  actually  possess  the  same 
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brier-prickles,  which  his  thinner  cousins  keep 
throughout  life.  Nevertheless  (and  here  is 
a  curious  fact,  which  makes,  like  most  other 
facts,  pretty  strongly  against  the  transmuta- 
tion of  species,  and  the  production  of  organs 
by  circumstances  demanding  them),  prickles, 
in  all  three  species,  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
useless  in  Torbay,  where  no  seal  or  sea-wolf 
(Anarhicas  lupus),  or  other  shell- crushing 
pairs  of  jaws  wander,  terrible  to  lobster  and 
to  cockle.  Originally  intended,  as  we  sup- 
pose, to  face  the  strong-toothed  monsters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  these  foreigners  have 
settled  in  shores  where  their  armor  is  not 
needed ;  and  yet  centuries  of  idleness  and 
security  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  them 
to  lay  it  by,  as  it  is  written,  "  They  continue 
this  day  as  at  the  beginning;  Thou  hast 
given  them  a  law  which  snail  never  be 
Broken." 

Enough  of  Cardium  tuberculatum.  What 
are  the  names  of  the  other  shells  which  you 
have  gathered,  any  introduction  to  Conchol- 
ogy  will  tell  you;  and  the  Sea-side  Book 
will  give  you  many  a  curious  fact  as  to  their 
habits.  If  you  wish  to  know  more,  you 
must  consult  that  new  collection  of  true  fairy 
tales,  Dr.  Johnston's  "  Lectures  on  Conchol- 
ogy."  But  the  little  pink  pears  are  rare, 
hundreds  of  them  as  there  happen  to  be  here 
to-day.  They  are  a  delicate  sea-anemone,* 
whose  beautiful  disc  you  may  see  well  en- 
grave d  in  Gosse's  "  Naturalist  in  Devon." 
They  adhere  by  thousands  to  the  under  side 
of  loose  stones  among  the  sand,  and  some 
colony  of  them  has  been  uprooted  by  the 
pitiless  roll  of  the  ground  swell,  and  drifted 
in  here,  sick  and  sad,  but  not  so  far  gone  but 
that  each,  in  a  jar  of  salt-water,  will  expand 
again  into  a  delicate  compound  flower,  whose 
"  snake- locked"  arms  are  all  marbled  with 
pellucid  grays  and  browns,  till  they  look  like 
a  living  mist,  hovering  above  the  pink-striped 
cylinder  of  the  body. 

There  are  a  hundred  more  things  to  be  talk- 
ed of  here  :  but  we  must  defer  the  examina- 
tion of  them  till  our  return ;  for  it  wants  an 
hour  yet  of  the  dead  low  spring-tide;  and 
ere  we  go  home,  we  will  spend  a  few  minutes 
at  least  on  the  rocks  at  Livermead,  where 
awaits  us  a  strong-backed  quarry  man,  with 
a  strong-backed  crowbar,  as  we  hope  (for 
we  and  ne  snapped  one  right  across  there 
yesterday,  falling  miserably  on  our  backs 
into  a  pool  thereby),  and  we  will  verify  Mr. 
Gosse's  observation,  that — 

When  |once  we   have   begun   to  look   with 
•  Actinia  anguicema. 


curiosity  on  the  strange  things  that  ordinary 
people  pass  over  without  notice,  our  wonder  is 
continually  excited  by  the  variety  of  phase,  and 
often  by  the  uncouthness  of  form,  under  which 
some  of  the  meaner  creatures  are  presented  to  us. 
And  this  is  very  specially  the  case  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea.  We  can  scarcely  poke  or  pry 
for  an  hour  among  the  rocks,  at  low- water  mark, 
or  walk,  with  an  observant,  downcast  eye,  along 
the  beach  after  a  gale,  without  finding  some  oddly 
fashioned,  suspicions-looking  being,  unlike  any 
form  of  life  that  we  have  seen  before.  The  dark, 
concealed  interior  of  the  sea  becomes  thus  is* 
vested  with  a  fresh  mystery;  its  vast  reeessea 
appear  to  be  stored  with  all  imaginable  forms, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  think  there  must  be  multi- 
tudes of  living  creatures  whose  very  figure  and 
structure  have  never  yet  been  suspected.       ^ 

O  sea !  old  sea !  who  yet  knows  half 
Of  thy  wonders  or  thy  pride ! 

Chsse's  Aquarium,  pp.  326,  227. 

But,  first,  as,  after  descending  the  gap  in 
the  sea-wall,  we  walk  along  the  ribbed  floor 
of  hard  yellow  sand,  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  a  round  gray  disc,  about 
as  big  as  a  penny -piece,  peeping  out  at  the 
surface  of  the  sand.     No  ;  that  is  not  it,  that 
little  lump :  open  it,  and  you  will  find  within 
one  of  the  common  little   Venus  galUna.— 
(They  have  given  it  some  new  name  now, and 
no  thanks  to  them  :  they  are  always  changing 
the  names,  those  closet  collectors,  instead  of 
studying  the  live  animals  where  Nature  has 
put  them,  in  which  case  they  would  have  no 
time  for  word-inventing.     And  we  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  names  grow,  like  other  things; 
at  least,  they  get  longer  and  longer,  and  more 
jaw- breaking,  every  year.)   The  little  bivalve, 
however,  finding  itself  left  by  the  tide,  has 
wisely  shut  up  its  siphons,  and,  with  its  foot 
and  its  edges,  buried  itself  in  a  comfortable 
bath  of  cool,  wet  sand,  till  the  sea  shall  come 
back,  and  make  it  safe  to  crawl  and  lounge 
about  on  the  surface,  smoking  the  sea-water 
instead  of  tobacco.     Neither  is   that  lamp 
what  we  seek.     Touch  it,  and  out   poke  a 
pair  of  astonished  and  inquiring  horns,  and  a 
little  sharp  muzzle :  it  is  a  long-armed  crab, 
who  saw  us  coming,  and   wisely  shovelled 
himself  into  the  sand  by  means  of  his  nether- 
end.    Neither  is  that ;  though  it  might  be  the 
hole  down  which  what  we  seek  has  vanish- 
ed :  but  that  burrow  contains  one  of  the  long, 
white  razors  which  you  saw  cast  on  shore  at 
Paignton.     The  boys  close  by  are  boring  for 
them  with  iron  rods,  armed   with  a  screw, 
and  taking  them  in  to  sell  in  Torquay  mar- 
ket, as  excellent  food.     But  there  is  one,  it 
last !    A  gray  diso  pouting  up  through  the 
sand.    Touch  it,  and  it  is  gone  down,  Quick 
as  light.  '  .We  must  dig  it  out,  and  c&reMji 
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for  it  is  a  delicate  monster.  At  last*  after 
ten  minutes'  careful  work,  we  have  brought 
up,  from  a  foot  depth  or  more — what  ?  A 
thick,  dirty,  slimy  worm,  without  head  or  tail, 
form  or  color.  A  slug  has  more  artistic 
beauty  about  him.  Be  it  so.  At  home  in 
the  aquarium  (where,  alas!  he  will  live  but 
for  a  day  or  two),  he  will  make  a  very  differ* 
ent  figure.  That  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Brit- 
ish sea-animals,  Actinia  chrysanthellum, 
though  really  he  is  no  Actinia,  and  his  value 
consists,  not  merely  in  his  beauty  (though 
that  is  not  small),  but  in  his  belonging  to 
what  the  long -word-makers  call  an  "  interos- 
culant  "  group,  a  party  of  genera  and  spe- 
cies which  connect  families  scientifically  far 
apart,  filling  up  a  fresh  link  in  the  great 
chain,  or  rather  the  great  network  of  zoolog- 
ical classification.  And  here  we  have  a  sim- 
ple, and,  as  it  were,  crude  form,  of  which,  if 
we  dared  to  indulge  in  reveries,  we  might 
say,  that  the  Divine  Word  realized  before 
either  sea-anemones  or  holothurians,  and 
then  went  on  to  perfeot  the  idea  contained  in 
it  in  two  different  directions,  dividing  it  into 
two  different  families,  and  making  on  its  mo- 
del, by  adding  new  organs,  and  taking  away 
old  ones,  in  one  direction,  the  whole  family 
of  Actinia  (sea-anemones),  and  in  a  quite 
opposite  one,  the  Holothurice,  those  strange, 
sea-cucumbers,  with  their  mouth -fringe  of 
feathery  gills,  of  which  you  shall  see  some 
anon.  Not  (understand  well)  that  there  has 
been  any  "  transmutation  or  development  of 
species  (of  individuals,  as  it  ought  honestly 
to  be  called,  if  the  notion  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  supposed  fact) — a  theory  as  unsup- 
ported by  experiment  and  induction,  as  it  is 
by  a  priori  reason :  but  that  there  has  been, 
in  the  Creative  Mind,  as  it  gave  life  to  new 
species,  a  development  of  the  idea  on  which 
older  species  were  created,  in  order  that 
every  mesh  of  the  great  net  might  gradually 
be  supplied,  and  there  should  be  no  gaps  in 
the  perfect  variety  of  Nature's  forms.  This 
development  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  can 
conceive,  if  we  allow  that  a  Mind  presides 
over  the  universe,  and  not  a  mere  brute  ne- 
cessity— a  law  (absurd  misnomer)  without  a 
Lawgiver ;  and  to  it  (strangely  enough  coin- 
ciding, here  and  there,  with  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  Eternal  Ideas  existing  in  the  Divine 
Mind)  all  fresh  inductive  discovery  seems  to 
point  more  and  more  ;  and  especially  Profes- 
sor Owen's  invaluable  tracts  on  the  Homol- 
ogy of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  old  banks  of  boul- 
ders, the  ruins  of  an  antique  pier,  which  the 
monks  of  Tor  Abbey  built  for  their  conveni- 


ence, while  Torquay  was  but  a  knot  of  fish- 
ing huts  within  a  lonely  limestone  cove.  To 
get  to  it,  though,  we  have  passed  many  a 
hidden  treasure;  for  every  ledge  of  these 
flat  New -red-sandstone- rocks,  if  torn  up  with 
the  crowbar,  discloses  in  its  cracks  and  cran- 
nies nests  of  strange  form,  which  shun  the 
light  of  day  ;  beautiful  Actiniae  fill  the  tiny 
caverns  with  living  flowers ;  great  Pholades 
bore  by  hundreds  in  the  softer  strata ;  and 
wherever  a  thin  layer  of  muddy  sand  inter- 
venes between  two  slabs,  long  Annelid  worms, 
of  quaintest  forms  and  colors,  have  their 
horizontal  burrows,  among  those  of  that  cu- 
rious and  rare  radiate  animal,  the  spoon  worm,* 
a  bag  about  an  inch  long,  half  bluish  gray, 
half  pink,  with  a  strange  scalloped  and  wrin- 
kled proboscis  of  saffron  color,  which  serves, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  soft  as  it  is,  to  col- 
lect food,  and  clear  its  dark  passage  through 
the  rock. 

See,  at  the  extreme  low-water  mark,  where 
the  broad  olive  fronds  of  the  Laminariee,  like 
fan- palms,  droop  and  wave  gracefully  in  the 
retiring  ripples,  a  great  boulder  which  will 
serve  our  purpose.  Its  upper  side  is  a  whole 
forest  of  sea-weeds,  large  and  small ;  and 
that  forest,  if  you  examined  it  closely,  as  full 
of  inhabitants  as  those  of  the  Amazon  or 
the  Gambia.  To  "  beat "  that  dense  cover 
would  be  an  endless  task  ;  but  on  the  under 
side,  where  no  sea- weeds  grow,  we  shall  find, 
full  in  view,  enough  to  occupy  us  till  the  tide 
returns.  For  the  slab,  see,  is  such  a  one  as 
sea- beasts  love  to  haunt.  Its  weed- covered 
surface  shows  that  the  surge  has  not  shifted 
it  for  years  past.  It  lies  on  other  boulders 
clear  of  sand  and  mud,  so  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  dead  sea- weed  having  lodged  and  de- 
cayed under  it,  destructive  to  animal  life. 
We  can  see  dark  crannies  and  caves  beneath ; 
yet  too  narrow  to  allow  the  surge  to  wash  in, 
and  keep  the  surface  clean.  It  will  be  a 
fine  menagerie  of  Nereus,  if  we  can  but 
turn  it. 

Now,  the  crowbar  is  well  under  it;  heave, 
and  with  a  will ;  and  so,  after  five  minutes9 
tugging,  propping,  slipping,  and  splashing, 
the  boulder  gradually  tips  over,  and  we  rush 
greedily  upon  the  spoil. 

A  muddy,  dripping  surface  it  is,  truly,  full 
of  cracks  and  hollows,  uninviting  enough  at 
first  sight :  let  us  look  it  round  leisurely,  to 
see  if  there  are  not  materials  enough  there 
for  an  hour's  lecture. 

The  first  object  which  strikes  the  eye  is 


•    Thalattema   neptuni,   (Forbes'   British  Star 
Fishes,  p.  259). 
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probably  a  group  of  milk-white  slugs,  from  I 
two  to  sir  inches  Ions,  cuddling  snugly  to-  | 
gather.  You  try  to  pull  thorn  off,  »nd  find  that  ; 
they  give  you  some  trouble,  such  a  firm  hold 
hare  the  delicate  white  socking  nrras,  which 
fringe  each  of  their  fine  edges.  You  see  at 
the  head  nothing  but  a  yellow  dimple  ;  for 
eating  and  breathing  are  suspended  till  the 
return  of  tide :  but  once  settled  in  a  jar  of 
salt-WAter,  each  will  protrude  a  large  prim- 
rose-colored head,  tipped  with  a  ring  of 
ten  feathery  gills,  looking  very  much  like  a 
head  of  "  curled  kale,"  but  of  the  loveliest 
white  and  dark  chocolate ;  in  the  centre 
whereof  lies  perdu  a  mouth  with  sturdy  teeth 
— if  indeed  they,  as  well  as  the  whole  inside 
of  the  worthy  fellow,  have  not  been  lately 
got  rid  of,  and  what  you  see  be  not  a  mere 
Bag,  without  intestine  or  other  organ — but 
only  for  the  time  being.  For  hear  it,  worn- 
out  epicures,  and  old  Indians  who  bemoan 
your  livers,  this  little  Holothuria  knows  a 
secret  which,  if  he  could  tell  it,  you  would 
be  glad  to  buy  of  him  for  thousands  sterling. 
For  to  him  blue-pill  and  muriatic  acid  are  su- 
perfluous, and  travels  to  German  Brunnen  a 
waste  of  time.  Happy  Holothuria!  who 
possesses  really  that  secret  of  everlasting 
youth,  which  ancient  fable  bestowed  on  the 
serpent  and  the  eagle.  For  when  his  teeth 
ache,  or  his  digestive  organs  trouble  him, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  just  to  cast  up  forthwith 
his  entire  inside,  and  faisant  maigre  for  a 
month  or  so,  grow  a  fresh  set,  and  eat  away 
as  merrily  as  ever.  His  name,  if  you  wish 
to  consult  so  triumphant  a  hygieist,  is  Cuck~ 
tnaria  Hyndmanni,  named  after  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  of  Belfast,  his  first  discoverer ;  but  he 
has  many  a  stout  cousin  round  the  Scotch 
coast,  who  knows  the  an  ti  bilious  panacea  as 
well  as  he,  and  submits,  among  the  northern 
fisherman,  to  the  rather  rude  and  undeserved 
name  of  sea-puddings,  one  of  which  grows 
in  Shetland,  to  the  enormous  length  of  three 
feet,  rivalling  there  his  huge  congeners,  who 
display  their  exquieite  plumes  on  every  tropic 
coral  reef. 

Nest,  what  are  those  bright  little  buds, 
like  salmon-colored  Banksia  rosea  half  ex- 
panded, sitting  closely  on  the  stone  ?  Touch 
them,  and  the  soft,  fleBhy  part  is  retracted, 
and  the  orange  flower  of  flesh  is  transformed 
into  a  pale  pink  flower  of  stone.  That  is  the 
Madrepore,  CaryophylHa  mithii,  one  of  our 
south  coast  rarities  ;  and  see,  on  the  lip  of 
the  last  one,  which  we  have  carefully  scooped 
off  with  the  chisel,  two  little  pink  towers,  de- 
licately striated;  drop  them  into  this  small 
bottle  of  sea-water,  and  from  the  top  of  each 
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tower  issues,  every  half-second — what  shall 
we  call  it  ? — a  hand  or  a  net  of  finest  hairs, 
clutching  at  something  invisible  to  our  grosser 
sense.  That  is  the  Pyrgoma,  parasitic  only 
(as  far  as  we  know)  on  the  lip  of  this  same 
Madrepore;  a  little  "  cirrhipod,"  the 
n  of  those  tiny  barnacles  which  roughen 
every  rock,  and  of  those  larger  ones,  also, 
who  burrow  in  the  thick  hide  of  the  whale, 
and  borne  about  upon  his  mighty  sides,  throw 
out  there  liny  casting  nets,  as  this  Pyrgoma 
does,  to  catch  every  passing  animalcule,  and. 
sweep  them  into  the  jaws  concealed  within 
its  shell.  And  this  creature,  rooted  to  one 
spot  through  life  and  death,  wag  in  its  infancy 
a  free  swimming  animal,  hovering  from  place 
to  place  upon  delicate  cilise,  till  having  sown 
its  wild  oats,  it  settled  down  in  life,  and  be- 
came a  landowner,  and  a  gleba  ad$eriptut, 
for  ever  and  a  day.  Mysterious  destiny — 
yet  not  so  mysterious  as  that  of  the  free 
medtuoidt  of  every  polype  and  coral,  which 
ends  as  a  roofed  tree  of  horn  or  stone,  and 
seems  to  the  eye  of  sensuous  fancy  to  have 
literally  degenerated  into  a  vegetable.  Of 
them  you  must  read  for  yourselves  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  book  ;  in  the  meanwhile  he  shall  telt 
you  something  of  the  beautiful  Madrepores 
themselves.  His  description,*  by  far  the 
best  yet  published,  should  be  read  in  full : 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  extracts. 

Doubtless  you  are  familiar  with  the  stony  skele- 
ton of  our  Madrepore,  as  it  appears  in  museums. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  thin,  calcnreona  plates, 
standing  up  edgewise,  and  arranged  in  a  radiating 
miinner  round  a  low  centre.  A  little  below  the 
margin,  their  individuality  is  lost  in  the  deposition 
of  rough  calcareous  matter.  .  .  .  The  gen- 
eral form,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  commonly 
wider  at  the  top  than  just  above  the  bottom.  . 
.  .  This  is  but  the  skeleton  ;  and  though  it  is 
a  verj  pretty  object,  llio.-e  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  alone,  can  form  but  a  very  poor  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  living  animal.  .  .  . 
Let  It,  after  being  lorn  from  the  rock,  recover  its 
equanimity;  then  you  will  see  a  pellucid,  gela- 
tinous fiesh  emerging  from  between  the  plates, 
and  little  exquisitely  formed  and  colored  lentacnla, 
with  white  dabbed  lips  fringing  the  sides  nf  the 
cup-shaped  cavity  in  the  centre,  across  which 
stretches  the  oval  disc  marked  ftith  a  star  of  >omc 
rich  and  brilliant  color,  surrounding  this  central 
mouth,  a  silt  with  white  crenated  lips,  like  the 
orifice  of  one  of_those  elegant  cowry  shells  which 
we  put  upon-  our  mantelpieces.  The  mouth  Is 
always  more  or  less  prominent,  and  cun  be  pro- 
truded and  expanded  to  an  astonishing  extent. 
The  space  surrounding  the  lips  is  commonly  fawn 
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color,  or  rich  chestnut-brown ;  the  star  or  van- 
dyked  circle  rich  red,  pale  verm  ill  ion,  and  some- 
times the  moat  brilliant  emerald  green,  as  brilliant 
as  the  gorget  of  a  humming-bird. 

And  what  does  this  exquisitely  delicate 
creature  do  with  its  pretty  mouth?  Alas 
for  fact!  It  sips  no  honey  dew,  or  fruits 
from  paradise. 

1  pat  a  minute  spider,  as  large  as  a  pin's  head, 
into  the  water,  pushing  it  down  to  the  coral.  The 
instant  it  touched  the  tip  of  a  tentacle  it  adhered, 
and  was  drawn  in  with  the  surrounding  tentacles 
between  the  plates.  With  a  lens  I  saw  the  small 
mouth  slowly  open,  and  move  over  to  that  side, 
the  lips  gaping  unsym metrically,  while,  with  a 
movement  as  imperceptible  as  that  of  the  hour 
hand  of  a  watch,  the  tiny  prey  was  carried  along 
between  the  plates  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
The  mouth,  however,  moved  most,  and  at  length 
reached  the  edges  of  the  plates,  and  gradually 
clased  upon  the  insect,  and  then  returned  to  its 
usual  place  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Gosse  next  tried  the  fairy  of  the 
walking  mouth  with  a  house- fly,  who  es- 
caped only  by  hard  fighting ;  after  which, 
the  gentle  creature,  after  swallowing  and 
disgorging  various  large  pieces  of  shell- fish, 
found  viands  to  its  taste  in  "  the  lean  of 
cooked  meat,  and  portions  of  earth -worms," 
filling  up  the  intervals  by  a  perpetual 
dessert  of  microscopic  animalcules,  whirled 
into  that  lovely  avernus,  its  mouth,  by  the 
currents  of  the  delicate  ciliae  which  clothe 
every  tentacle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Madre- 
pore, like  those  glorious  sea-anemones  whose 
living  flowers  stud  every  pool,  is  by  profes- 
sion a  scavenger,  and  a  feeder  on  carrion ; 
and  being  as  useful  as  he  is  beautiful,  really 
comes  under  the  rule  which  he  seems  at 
first  to  break,  that  handsome  is  who  hand- 
some does. 

Another  species  of  Madrepore*  was  dis- 
covered on  our  Devon  coast  by  Mr.  Gosse, 
more  gaudy,  though  not  so  delicate  in  hue, 
as  our  Caryophylha ;  three  of  which  are  at 
this  moment  pouting  out  their  conical  orange 
mouths  and  pointed  golden  tentacles  in  a 
vase  on  our  table,  at  once  grumbling  and 
entreating  for  something  to  eat.  Mr.  Gosse's 
locality,  for  this  and  numberless  other  curi- 
osities, is  Ilfracombe,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Devon.  Our  specimens  came  from  Lundy 
Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, or,  more  properly,  that  curious  "  Rat 
Island"  to  the  south  of  it,  where  still  lingers 
the  black  long-tailed  English  rat,  externa* 

*  BalanophyllU  njia,  Coast  of  Davos,  p.  899. 


nated  everywhere  else  by  his  sturdier  brown 
cousin  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

Look,  now,  at  these  tiny  saucers  of  the* 
thinnest  ivory,  the  largest  not  bigger  than 
a  silver  threepence,  which  contain  in  their 
centres  a  milk-white  crust  of  stone,  pierced, 
under  the  magnifier,  into  a  thousand  cells, 
each  with  its  living  architect  within.  You 
see  two  sorts;  in  one  the  tubular  cells 
radiate  from  the  centre,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tiny  compound  flower,  daisy  or 
groundsel ;  in  the  other  they  are  crossed 
with  waving  grooves,  giving  the  whole  a 
peculiar  fretted  look,  even  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  former  species.  They  are 
Tubulipora  patina  and  Tubulipora  hispida; 
— and  stay — break  off  that  tiny  rough  red 
wart,  and  look  at  its  cells  also  under  the 
magnifier :  i*  is  Cellepora  pumicosa ;  and 
now,  with  the  Madrepore  you  hold  in  your 
hand  the  principal,  at  least  the  commonest* 
British  types  of  those  famed  coral  insects* 
which  in  the  tropics  are  the  architects  of 
continents,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  ocean 
surge.  All  the  world,  since  the  publication 
of  Darwin's  delightful  "  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,"  and  of  Williams's  "  Missionary 
Enterprises,"  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
euough  about  them :  for  those  who  do  not, 
there  are  a  few  pages  in  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Landsborough's  "  British  Zoophytes," 
well  worth  perusal. 

There    are    a  few   other    true   cellepore 
corals  round  the  coast.      The  largest  of  all, 
Cervicornis,  may  be  dredged  a  few  miles 
outside,  on  the  Exmouth  hank,  and  a  few 
more  Tubulipores;  but  all  tiny  things,  the 
lingering,  and,  as  it  were,  expiring  remnants 
of  that  great  coral-world,   which,  through 
the  abysmal  depths  of  past  ages,  formed 
here  in  Britain  our  limestone  hills,  storing 
up  for  generations  yet  unborn  the  materials 
of  agriculture  and  architecture.     Inexpress- 
ibly interesting,  even  solemn,  to  those  who 
will  think,  is  the  sight  of  these  puny  para- 
sites, which,  as  it  were,  connect  the  ages  and 
the  zones ;  yet  not  so  solemn  and  full  of 
meaning  as  that  tiny  relic  of  an  older  world, 
the    little   pear-shaped    Turbinolia    (cousin 
of  the  Madrepores  and  Sea-anemones),  found 
fossil   in   the  Suffolk   Crag,  and    yet  still 
lingering  here  and  there  alive  in  the  deep 
water   off   Scilly   and    the   west    coast  of 
Ireland,  possessor  of  a  pedigree  which  dates, 
perhaps,  from  ages  before  the  day  in  which 
it  was  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  im- 
age, after  our  likeness."    To  think  that  the 
whole  human  race,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows, 
its  virtues  and  its  sins,  its.  aspirations  and 
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its  failures,  has  been  rushing  out  of  eter- 
nity and  into  eternity  again,  as  Arjoon  in 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  beheld  the  race  of  men 
issuing  from  Ereeshna's  flaming  mouth,  «nd 
swallowed  up  in' it  again,  "  as  the  crowds  of 
insects  swarm  into  the  flame,  as  the  home- 
less streams  leap  down  into  the  ocean's  bed/' 
in  an  everlasting  heart- pulse  whose  blood 
is  living  souls.  And  all  that  while,  and 
ages  before  that  mystery  began,  that  humble 
coral,  unnoticed  on  the  dark  sea-floor,  has 
been  "  continuing  as  it  was  at  the  beginning," 
and  fulfilling  "  the  law  which  cannot  be 
broken,"  while  races  and  dynasties  and  gen- 
erations have  been 

Playing  each  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  Angels  weep. 

Tea ;  it  is  this  vision  of  the  awful  perma- 
nence and  perfection  of  the  natural  world, 
beside  the  wild  flux  and  confusion,  the  mad 
struggles,  the  despairing  cries,  of  that  world 
of  spirits  which  man  has  defiled  by  sin, 
which  would  at  moments  crush  the  natural- 
ist's heart,  and  make  his  brain  swim  with 
terror,  were  it  not  that  he  can  see  by  faith, 
through  all  the  abysses  and  the  ages,  not 
merely 

Bands, 
From  out  the  darkness,  shaping  man ; 

but  above  them  a  living,  loving  countenance, 
human  and  yet  divine ;  and  can  hear  a  voice 
which  said  at  first,  "Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image ;"  and  bath  said  since  then,  and 
says  for  ever  and  for  ever,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

But  we  must  make  haste ;  for  the  tide  is 
rising  fast,  and  our  stone  will  be  restored 
to  its  eleven  hours'  bath,  long  before  we 
have  talked  over  half  the  wonders  which  it 
holds.  Look,  though,  ere  you  retreat,  at  one 
or  two  more. 

What  is  that  little  brown  fellow  whom  you 
have  just  taken  off  the  rock  to  which  he  ad- 
hered so  stoutly  by  his  sucking-foot  ?  A  lim- 
pet ?  Not  at  all :  he  is  of  quite  a  different 
family  and  structure ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
limpet-like  shell  would  suit  him  well  enough, 
so  he  had  one  given  him  :  nevertheless,  owing 
to  certain  anatomical  peculiarities,  he  needed 
one  aperture  more  than  a  limpet ;  so  one,  if 
you  will  examine,  has  been  given  him  at  the 
top  of  his  shell*  This  is  one  instance  among 
a  thousand,  of  the  way  in  which  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  objects  must  not  obey,  but  run 

*  •  FissurtUa  graea. 


counter  to,  the  impressions  of  sense ;  and  of 
that  custom  in  nature  which  makes  this  cau- 
tion so  necessary,  namely,  the  repetition  of  the 
same  form,  slightly  modified,  in  totally  differ- 
ent animals,  sometimes  as  if  to  avoid  waste ; 
for  why  should  not  the  same  conception  be 
used  in  two  different  cases,  if  it  will  suit  in 
both?)  and  sometimes  (more  marvellously 
by  far),  when  an  organ  fully  developed  and 
useful  in  one  species,  appears  in  a  cognate 
species,  but  feeble,  useless,  and,  as  it  were, 
abortive,  and  gradually,  in  species  still  far- 
there  removed,  dies  out  altogether;  placed 
there,  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  merely 
to  keep  up  the  family  likeness.  We  are  half 
jesting ;  that  cannot  be  the  only  reason,  per- 
haps not  the  reason  at  all ;  but  the  fact  is 
one  of  the  most  curious,  and  notorious  also, 
in  comparative  anatomy. 

Look  again  at  those  sea-slugs.  One,  some 
three  inches  long,  of  a  bright  lemon  yellow, 
olouded  with  purple,  another  a  dingy  gray,* 
another  (exquisite  little  creature)  of  a  pearly 
French  white,f  furred  all  over  the  back  with 
what  seem  arms,  but  are  really  gills,  of  ringed 
white,  and  gray,  and  black.  Put  that  yel- 
low one  into  water,  and  from  his  head,  above 
the  eyes,  arise  two  serrated  horns,  while, 
from  the  after  part  of  his  back  spring  a 
circular  Prince-of-Wales'-feather  of  gills, — 
they  are  almost  exactly  like  those  which  we 
saw  just  now  in  the  white  Cucuniaria.  Yes ; 
here  is  another  instance  of  that  same  custom 
of  repetition.  The  Cucumaria  is  a  low, 
radiate  animal — the  sea-slug  a  far  higher 
mollusc ;  and  every  organ  within  him  it 
formed  on  a  different  type;  as  indeed  are 
those  seemingly  identical  gills,  if  you  come 
to  examine  them  under  the  microscope,  hay- 
ing to  oxygenate  fluids  of  a  very  different 
and  more  complicated  kind  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Cucumarid>8  gills  were  put  round  his 
mouth  ;  the  Boris* 8  feathers  round  the  other 
extremity  ;  that  gray  EoUs's,  again,  are  sim- 
ple clubs,  scattered  over  his  whole  back,  and 
in  each  of  his  nudibranch  congeners  these 
same  gills  take  some  new  and  fantastic  form  ; 
in  Melibcea  those  clubs  are  covered  with 
warts ;  in  Scylloea,  with  tufted  bouquets  ;  in 
the  beautiful  Antiopa\  they  are  transparent 
'bags ;  and  in  many  other  English  species 
they  take  every  conceivable  form  of  leaf,  tree, 
flower,  and  branch,  bedecked  with  every 
color  of  the  rainbow,  as  you  may  see  them 
depicted  in  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock's  un- 

*  Doris  tubercidata  and  billineata. 
f  Eolis  papihla. 
%  Goese's  "  Naturalist  in  Devon,"  p.  325. 
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rivalled  Monograph  on  the  Nudibranch  Mol- 
lusc*. 

And  now,  worshipper  of  final  causes 
and  the  mere  useful  in  Nature,  answer  but 
one  question, — Why  this  prodigal  variety? 
All  these  Nudibranches  live  in  much  the 
same  way  ;  why  would  not  the  same  mould 
have  done  for  them  all  ?  And  why,  again, 
(for  we  must  push  the  argument  a  little  fur- 
ther), why  have  not  all  the  butterflies,  at 
least  all  who  feed  on  the  same  plant,  the  same 
markings  ?  Of  ail  unfathomable  triumphs 
of  design  (we  can  only  express  ourselves 
thus,  for  honest  induction,  as  Paley  so  well 
teaches,  allows  us  to  ascribe  such  results  only 
to  the  design  of  some  personal  will  and  mind), 
what  surpasses  that  by  which  the  scales  on  a 
butterfly's  wing  are  arranged  to  produce  a 
certain  pattern  of  artistic  beauty  beyond  all 
painter's  skill  ?  What  a  waste  of  power,  on 
any  utilitarian  theory  of  nature  1  And,  once 
more,  why  are  those  strange  microscopic  at- 
omies, the  Diatomaceoe  and  Infusoria,  which 
fill  every  stagnant  pool,  fringe  every  branch 
of  sea-weed,  which  form  banks  hundreds  of 
miles  long  on  the  Arctic  sea-floor,  and  the 
strata  of  whole  moorlands,  which  pervade  in 
millions  the  mass  of  every  iceberg,  and  float 
aloft  in  countless  swarms  amid  the  clouds  of 
the  volcanic  dust, — why  are  their  tiny  shells 
of  flint  as  fantastically  various  in  their  quaint 
mathematical  symmetry,  as  they  are  count- 
less beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Pan- 
theist ?  Mystery  inexplicable  on  all  theories 
of  evolution  by  necessary  laws,  as  well  as  on 
the  conceited  notion  which,  making  man,  for- 
sooth, the  centre  of  the  universe,  dares  to 
believe  that  variety  of  forms  has  existed  for 
countless  ages  in  abysmal  sea-depths  and 
untrodden  forests,  only  that  some  few  indi- 
viduals of  the  western  races  might,  in  these 
latter  davs,  at  last  discover  and  admire  a 
corner  here  and  there  of  the  boundless  realms 
of  beauty.  Inexplicable,  truly,  if  man  be  the 
centre  and  the  object  of  their  existence ;  ex- 
plicable enough  to  him  who  believes  that 
God  has  created  all  things  for  Himself,  and 
rejoices  in  His  own  handiwork,  and  that  the 
material  universe  is,  as  the  wise  man  says, 
"A  platform  whereon  His  eternal  Spirit 
sports  and  maketh  melody."  Of  all  the  bless- 
ings which  the  study  of  nature  brings  to  the 
patient  observer,  let  none  perhaps  be  classed 
phigher  than  this,  that  the  farther  he  enters 
into  those  fairy  gardens  of  life  and  birth, 
which  Spenser  saw  and  described  in  his  great 
poem,  the  more  he  learns  the  awful  and  yet 
most  comfortable  truth,  that  they  do  not  be- 
long to  him,  but  to  one  greater,  wiser,  lovelier 


than  he ;  and  as  he  stands,  silent  wjfch  awe, 
amid  the  pomp  of  nature's  ever-busy  rest, 
hears,  as  of  old,  "The  Word  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  among  the  trees  of  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day." 

One  sight  more,  and  we  have  done.  We 
had  something  to  say,  had  time  permitted, 
on  the  ludicrous  element  which  appears  here 
and  there  in  nature.  There  are  animals,  like  * 
monkeys  and  crabs,  which  seem  made  to  be 
laughed  at ;  by  those  at  least  who  possess 
that  most  indefinable  of  faculties,  the  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  As  long  as  man  possesses 
muscles  especially  formed  to  enable  him  to 
laugh,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  (with 
some)  that  laughter  is  an  accident  of  our 
fallen  nature,  or  to  find  (with  others)  the 
primary  cause  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  per* 
ception  of  unfitness  or  disharmony.  And 
yet  we  shrink  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  can  hardly  tell)  from  attributing  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  to  the  Creator  of  these 
forms.  It  may  be  a  weakness  on  our  part — 
at  least  we  will  hope  it  is  a  reverent  one ; 
but  till  we  can  find  something  corresponding 
to  what  we  conceive  of  the  Divine  Mind  in 
any  class  of  phenomena,  we  had  rather  not 
talk  about  them  at  all,  but  observe  a  stoic 
"  epochs,"  waiting  for  more  light,  and  yet 
confessing  that  our  own  laughter  is  uncon- 
trollable, and  therefore  we  hope  not  un- 
worthy of  us,  at  many  a  strange  creature 
and  strange  doing  which  we  meet,  from  the 
highest  ape  to  the  lowest  polype. 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  there  are  animals 
in  which  results  so  strange,  fantastic,  even 
seemingly  horrible,  are  produced,  that  fallen 
man  may  be  pardoned,  if  he  shrinks  from 
them  in  disgust.  That,  at  least,  must  be  a 
consequence  of  our  own  wrong  state ;  for 
every  thing  is  beautiful  and  perfect  in  its 
place.  It  may  be  answered,  "  Yes,  in  its 
place ;  but  its  place  is  not  yours.  You  had 
no  business  to  look  at  it,  and  must  pay  the 
penalty  for  intermeddling."  We  doubt  that 
answer;  for  surely,  if  man  have  liberty  to 
do  any  thing,  he  has  liberty  to  search  out 
freely  his  heavenly  Father's  works ;  and  yet 
every  one  seems  to  have  his  antipathic  ani- 
mal ;  and  we  know  one  bred  from  his  child- 
hood to  zoology  by  land  and  sea,  and  bold 
in  asserting,  and  honest  in  feeling,  that  all, 
without  exception,  is  beautiful,  who  yet  can- 
not, after  handling  and  petting  aud  admiring 
all  day  long  every  uncouth  and  venomous 
beast,  avoid  a  paroxysm  of  horror  at  the 
sight  of  the  common  house-spider.  At  all 
events,  whether  we  were  intruding  or  not, 
in  turning  this  stone,  we  must  pay  a  fine  for 
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having  done  so ;  for  there  lies  an  animal  as 
foul  and  monstrous  to  the  eye  as  "  hydra, 
gofgon,  or  chimsera  dire,'*  and  yet  so  won- 
Ofouely  fitted  toite  work,  that  we  must  needs 
endure,  for  our  own  instruction,  to  handle 
and  to  look  at  it.     Its  name  we  know  not 
(though  it  lurks  here  under  every  stone), 
jand  should  be  glad  to  know.     It  seems  some 
%qry    "low"   Ascarid   or   Planarian   worm. 
You  see  it  ?    That  black,  shiny,  knotted  lump 
among  the  gravel,  small  enough  to  be  taken 
up  in  a  de6sert-spoon.     Look  now,  as  it  'is 
raised,  and  its  coils  drawn  out.     Three  feet 
— six — nine,  at  least:  with  a  capability  of 
seemingly  endless  expansion  ;  a  slimy  tape 
of  living  caoutchouc,  some  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  a  dark   chocolate-black,  with 
paler    longitudinal  lines.     Is  it  alive  ?     It 
hangs  helpless  and  motionless,  a  mere  velvet 
string  across  the  hand.     Ask  the  neighbor- 
ing Annelids  and  the  fry  of  the  rock  fishes, 
'  or  put  it  into  a  vase  at  home,  and  see.     It 
lies    motionless,   trailing  itself    among   the 
gravel ;  you  cannot  tell  where  it  begins  or 
ends ;  it  may  be  a  dead  strip  of  sea-weed, 
Bimanthalia  lovea  perhaps,  or  Chorda  filum; 
or  even  a  tarred  string.     So  thinks  the  little 
fish  who  plays  over  and  over  it,  tfll  he  touches  * 
at  last  what  is  too  surely  a  head.     In  an  in- 
stant a  bell-shaped  sucker  mouth  has  fast- 
ened to  his  side.     In  another  instant,  from 
one  lip,  a  concave  double  proboscis,  just  like 
a  tapir's  (another  instance  of  the  repetition 
of  forms),  has  clasped  him  like  a  finger ;  and 
now  begins  the  struggle  ;  but  in  vain.     He 
is  being  "  played"  with  such  a  fishing-line  as 
the  skill  of  a  Wilson  or  a  Stoddart  never 
could  invent;  a  living  line,  with   elasticity 
beyond  that  of  the  most  delicate   fly  rod, 
which  follows  every  lunge,  shortening  and 
lengthening,  slipping  and  twining  round  every 
piece  of  gravel  and  stem  of  sea-weed,  with 
a  tiring  drag  such  as  no  Highland  wrist  or 
step  could  ever  bring  to  bear  on  salmon  or  on 
trout.     The  victim  is  tired  now ;  and  slowly, 
and  yet  dexterously,  his  blind  assailant  is 
feeling  and  shifting  along  his  side,  till  he 
reaches  one  end  of  him  ;  and  then  the  black 
lips  expand,  and  slowly  and  surely  the  curv- 
ed finger  begins  packing  him  end-foremost 
down  into  the  gullet,  where  he  sinks,  inch 
by  inch,  till  the  swelling  which  marks  his 
place  is  lost  among  the  coils,  and  he  is  pro- 


bably macerated  to  a  pulp  long  before  he 
has  reached  the  opposite  extremity  of  his 
cave  of  doom.  Once  safe  down,  the  black 
murderer  slowly  contracts  again  into  a  knot- 
ted heap,  and  lies,  like  a  boa  with  a  stag  in- 
side him,  motionless  and  blest. 

There ;  we  must  come  away  now,  for  the 
tide  is  over  our  ankles :  but  touch,  before 
you  go,  one  of  those  little  red  mouths  which 
peep  out  of  the  stone.     A  tiny  jet  of  water 
shoots  up  almost  into  your  face.     The  bi- 
valve* who  has  burrowed  into  the  limestone 
knot  (the  softest  part  of  the  stone  to  his 
jaws,  though  the  hardest  to  your  chisel),  is 
scandalized  at  having  the  soft  mouths  of  his 
siphons  so  rudely  touched,  and  taking  your 
finger  for  some  bothering  Annelid,  who  wants 
to  nibble  him,  is  defending  himself ;  shoot- 
ing you,  as  naturalists  do  humming-birds, 
with  water.     Let  him  rest  in  peace ;  it  will 
cost  you  ten  minutes'  hard  work,  and  much 
dirt,  to  extract  him :  but  if  you  are  fond  of 
shells,  secure  one  or  two  of  those  beautiful 
pink  and  straw-colored  soallops,f  who  have 
gradually  incorporated  the  layers  of   their 
lower  valve  with  the   roughnesses  of   the 
stone,  destroying  thereby  the  beautiful  form 
which  belongs  to  their  race,  but  not  their 
delicate  color.     There  are  a  few  more  bi- 
valves, too,  adhering  to  the  stone,  and  those 
rare  ones,  and  two  or  three  delicate  Man- 
gelut  and  Nasa  are  trailing  their  graceful 
spires  up  and  down  in  search  of  food.     That 
little  bright  red  and  yellow  pea,  too,  touch  it 
— the  brilliant  colored  cloak  is  withdrawn, 
and  instead,  you  have  a  beautifully  ribbed 
pink  cowry,J  our  only  European  representa- 
tive of  that  grand  tropical  family.     Cast  one 
wondering'  glance,  too,  at  the  forest  of  zoo- 
phytes and  corals,  Leprotics   and   FlnstrtB, 
and  those  quaint  blue  stars,  set   in   brown 
jelly,  which  are  no  zoophytes,  but  respecta- 
ble molluscs,  each  with  his  well-formed  mouth 
and  intestines,§  but  combined  in  a  peculiar 
form  of  Communism,  of  which  all   one  can 
say  is,  that  one  hopes  they  like  it ;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  they  agree  better  than  the  he- 
roes and  heroines  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

Now  away,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  water-world,  look  at  this  rough 
list  of  species,]  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  on  this  very  stone,  and  all  of  which  you 


•  Saxicava  rugosa. 

|  Molluscs. 

Doris  tuberculata. 
—  Bilineata. 
Eolifl  papillosa. 


\Pccten  pusio.  \Oyprcsa  European.  §  Botrylli. 

Mollusc* — continued.  Polypes. 

Cynthia,— 2  species.  Sertularia  rugoea. 

Bo  try!  1  us,        do.  fallax. 

Sydinum  f  .    — —  fllicula. 
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might  obtain  in  an  hour,  would  the  rude  tide 
watt  Tor  zoologists ;  and  remember,  that  the 
number  of  individuals  of  each  species  of 
polype  must  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  also,  that,  by  searching  the  forest  of  sea- 
weeds which  covers  the  upper  surface,  we 
should  probably  obtain  some  twenty  minute 
species  more. 

A  goodly  catalogue  this,  surely,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  three  or  four  large  stones ;  and 
yet  how  small  a  specimen  of  the  multitudi- 
nous nations  of  the  sea.  From  the  bare  rocks 
above  high-water  mark,  down  to  abysses 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  is  life, 
everywhere  life;  fauna  after  fauna,  and  flora 
after  flora,  arranged  in  zones,  according  to 
the  amount  of  light  and  warmth  which  each 
species  requires,  and  to  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure which  they  are  able  to  endure.  The 
crevices  of  the  highest  rocks,  only  sprinkled 
with  salt  spray  in  spring-tides  and  high  gales, 
have  their  peculiar  little  univalves,  their  crisp 
lichen-tike  sea-weeds,  in  myriads ;  lower 
down,  the  region  of  the  Fuei  (bladder-  weeds) 
has  its  own  tribes  of  periwinkles  and  limpets ; 
below  again,  about  the  neap-tide  mark,  the 
region  of  the  corallines  and  Alga  furnishes 
food  for  yet  other  species,  »ho  graze  on  its 
watery  meadows;  and  beneath  all,  only  un- 
covered at  low  spring- tide,  the  zone  of  the 
Laminaria  (the  great  tangles  and  oar- weeds) 
is  most  full  of  all  of  every  imaginable  form 
of  life.  So  that,  as  we  descend  the  rocks,  we 
may  compare  ourselves  (likening  small  things 
to  great)  to  those  who,  descending  the  Andes, 
pass  in  a  single  day  from  the  vegetation  of 
the  Arctic  zone  to  that  of  the  Tropics.  And 
here  and  there,  even  at  half-tide  level,  deep 
rock- basins,  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  always 
full  of  water,  keep  up,  in  a  higher  zone,  the 
vegetation  of  a  lower  one,  and  afford,  in  min- 

Pleurobmnehus  plamuls. 
Mention. 

Troohua,— 2  species. 

Triton. 

Trophon. 

Nsss, — 2  «peeie«. 

Cerithium. 

BjcaMtu*. 

FtsmreUa 

Analaotee. 

Pecten  poaio. 

Tapes  paUastrs. 

Kellia  euborbiaularia. 

Spbwnia  Binghami. 

Stxioavs  rugoes. 

Gastrochtsna  pholsdis. 

Pholss  parv*. 
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inture,  an  analogy  to  those  deep  *  barran- 
cas" which  split  the  high  table-land  of 
Mexico,  down  whose  awful  cliffs,  swerft  by- 
cool  sea-breezes,  the  traveller  looklPfrote 
among  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  temper- 
ate zone,  and  sees,  far  below,  dim  through 
their  everlasting  vapor-bath  of  rank  hot 
steam,  the  mighty  forms  and  gorgeous  colon, 
of  a  tropic  forest.  ** 

"I  do  not  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his 
charming  "  Naturalist's  Kambles  on  the  Devon- 
shire Coast,"*  "  that  when  Soulhey  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  of  those  beautiful  quiet  ba- 
sins hollowed  in  the  living  rock,  and  stocked  with 
elegant  plants  and  animals,  having  all  the  charm 
or  novelty  to  his  eye,  they  should  have  moved  his 
poetic  fancy,  and  found  more  than  one  place  in 
the  gorgeous  imagery  of  his  oriental  romances. 
Just  listen  to  biro : 
"  '  ft  was  s  garden  still  beyond  all  price, 


And  here  were  coral  bowers, 

And  grots  of  msdrepores, 
And  banks  of  sponge,  as  soft  snd  fair  to  eye 
As  e'er  was  mossy  bed 

Whereon  the  wood-nymphs  lie 
With  languid  limbs  in  summer's  sultry  hours. 

Here,  too,  were  living  flowers, 

Which,  like  a  bud  compacted, 

Their  purple  cups  contracted  ; 

And  now,  in  open  blossom  spread, 
Strecb'd,  like  green  anthers,  many  a  seeking 

And  arboretB  of  jointed  stone  were  there, 
And  plants  or  fibres  fine  as  silkworm's  thread : 
Yea,  beautiful  as  mermaid's  golden  hair 

Upon  the  waves  dispread. 
Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing, 
Raia'd  their  long  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue, 
Like  streamers  wide  outflowing.' 

(Kdmma,  xvi.  5.) 

•'  A  hundred  times  you  might  fancy  yott  saw 
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Annelid*. 
Phyllodooe,    and     other  I 
Polyuos  aquamata. 
Cruttacra. 

lorS  species. 

Echinodcrmt. 

Ecbinius  milisris. 
Aaterias  gibbosa. 
Ophio corns  neglects. 
Cneumaria  Hyndmanni. 

Polyp**. 

Bertularia  pumila, 

*  p.  m. 


Plumularia  laloata, 

Laomedea  geniculate. 
Cam  pan  al  aria  volnbilis. 
Actinia  meseinjiury anthon 


Tubnlipora  patina. 

—  hispid*. 

serpens. 

Crisis  eburoea. 

Collepora  puroicoaa. 
L*praliff , — many  species, 
Hembranipora  piloaa. 
Cellularis  cil  iflta. 
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the  type,  the  very  original  of  this  description, 
tracing,  line  by  line,  and  image  by  image,  the  de- 
taila  of  the  picture ;  and  acknowledging,  as  von 

Ceed,  the  minute  truthfulness  with  which  it 
been  drawn.  For  such  is  the  loveliness  of 
nature  in  these  secluded  reservoirs,  that  the  ac- 
complished poet,  when  depicting  the  gorgeous 
scenes  of  eastern  mythology — scenes  the  wildest 
and   most  extravagant  that  imagination   could 

Skint— drew  not  upon  the  resources  of  his  prolific 
ncy  for  imagery  here,  but  was  well  content  to 
jot  down  the  simple  lineaments  of  nature  as  he 
saw  her  in  plain,  homely  England. 

44  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  sight  for 
those  who  have  never  seen  it  before,  to  see  the 
little  shrubberies  of  pink  coralline — '  the  arborets 
of  jointed  stone' — that  fringe  those  pretty  pools. 
It  is  a  charming  sight  to  see  the  crimson,  banana- 
like  leaves  of  the  Delesseria  waving  in  their  dark- 
eat  corners ;  and  the  purple  fibrous  tufts  of  Poly- 
siphonia  and  CeratrUa,  '  fine  as  silkworm's 
thread.'  But  there  are  many  others  which  give 
variety  and  impart  beauty  to  these  tide-pools. 
The  broad  leaves  of  the  Ulva,  finer  than  the  finest 
cambric,  and  of  the  brightest  emerald-green, 
adorn  the  hollows  at  the, highest  level,  while  at  the 
lowest,  wave  liny  forests  of  the  feathery  Ptilota 
and  Daayay  and  large  leaves,  cut  into  fringes  and 
furbelows,  of  rosy  Rhodymenicz.  All  these  are 
lovely  to  behold ;  but  I  think  I  admire,  as  much 
as  any  of  them,  one  of  the  commonest  of  onr 
marine  plants,  Chondrtu  criepue.  It  occurs  in 
the  greatest  profusion  on  this  coast,  in  every  pool 
between  tide-marks ;  and  everywhere — except  in 
those  of  the  highest  level,  where  constant  ex- 
posure to  light  dwarfs  the  plant,  and  turns  it  of  a 
dull  umber-brown  tint — it  is  elegant  in  form  and 
brilliant  in  color.  The  expanding,  fan -shaped 
fronds,  cut  into  segments,  cut,  and  cut  again, 
make  fine  bushy  tufts  in  a  deep  pool ;  and  every 
segment  of  every  frond  reflects  a  flush  of  the 
most  lustrous  azure,  like  that  of  a  tempered 
sword-blade." — Gotse't  Devonshire  Coast,  pp. 
187-189. 

And  the  sea  bottom,  also,  has  its  zones, 
at  different  depths,  and  peculiar  forms  in 
peculiar  spots,  affected  by  the  currents  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  riches  of  which 
have  to  be  seen,  alas !  rather  by  the  imagi- 
nation than  the  eye ;  for  such  spoonfuls  of 
the  treasure  as  the  dredge  brings  up  to  us, 
come  too  often  rolled  and  battered,  torn  from 
their  sites,  and  contracted  by  fear,  mere  hints 
to  us  of  what  the  populous  reality  below  is 
like.  And  often,  standing  on  the  shore  at 
low  tide,  has  one  longed  to  walk  on  and  in 
under  the  waves,  as  the  water- ousel  does  in 
the  pools  of  the  mountain-burn,  and  see  it 
all  but  for  a  moment ;  and  a  solemn  beauty 
and  meaning  has  invested  the  old  Greek  fable* 
of  Olaucus  the  fisherman,  how  he  ate  of  the 
herb  which  gave  his  fish  strength  to  leap  back 
into  their  native  element,  and,  seized  on  the 


spot  with  a  strange  longing  to  follow  them 
under  the  waves,  and  became  for  ever  a 
companion  of  the*  fair  semi- human  forms 
with  whieh  the  Hellenic  poets  peopled  their 
sunny  bays  and  firths,  feeding  his "  silent 
flocks  "  far  below,  on  the  green  Zostera  beds, 
or  basking  with  them  on  the  sunny  ledges  in 
the  summer  noon,  or  wandering  in  the  still 
bays  or  sultry  nights,  amid  the  choir  of 
Amphitrite  and  her  sea- nymph* 


Joining  the  bliss  of  the  gods,  as  they  waken  the 
coves  with  their  laughter, 

In  nightly  revels,  whereof  one  has  sung : — 


So  they  cane  up  in  their  joy ;  and  before  them 

the  roll  of  the  surges 
Sank,  as  the  breezes  sank  dead,  into  smooth, 

men,  foam-flecked  marble 
Awed ;  and  the  crags  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  pines 

of  the  mountains  were  silent. 
So  they  came  up  in  their  joy,  and  around  them  the 

lamps  of  the  sea-nymphs, 
Myriad  nerv  globes,  swam  heaving  and  panting  ; 

and  rainbows, 
Crimson,  and  azure,  and  emerald,  were  broken  in 

star-showers,  lighting 
Far  in  the  wine-dark  depths  of  the  crystal,  the 

gardens  of  Nereus, 
CoraT,  and  sea-fan,  and  tangle,  the  blooms  and 

the  palms  of  the  ocean. 
So  they  went  on  in  their  joy,  more  white  than  the 

foam  which  they  scattered, 
Laughing,  and  singing,  and  tossing,  and  twining, 

while  eager,  the  Tritons 
Blinded  with  kisses  their  eyes,  unre proved,  and 

above  them  in  worship 
Fluttered  the  terns,  and  the  sea-gulls  swept  past 

them  on  silvery  pinions, 
Echoing  softly  their  laughter;  around  them  the 

wantoning  dolphins 
Sighed  as  they  plunged,  full  of  love;  and  the 

great  sea-horses  which  bore  them 
Curved  up  their  crests  in  their  pride  to  the  deli- 
cate arms  which  embraced  them  ; 
Pawing  the  spray  into  gems,  till  a  fiery  rainfall, 

u  unarming, 
Sparkled  and  gleamed  on  the  limbs  of  the  maids, 

and  the  coils  of  the  mermen. 
So  they  went  on  in  their  joy,  bathed  round  with 

the  fiery  coolness, 
Needing  nor  sun  nor    moon,   self-lighted,    im- 
mortal ;  but  others 
Pitiful,  floated  in  silence  apart ;  on  their  knees 

lay  the  sea-boys, 
Whelmed  by  the  roll  of  the  surge,  swept  down  by 

the  anger  of  Nereus ; 
Hapless,  whom  never  again   upon  quay  or  on 

strand  shall  their  mothers 
Welcome  with  garlands  and  vows  to  the  temples  ; 

but  wearily  pining, 
Gaze  over  island  and  main  for  the  sails  which 

return  not ;  they  heedless 
Sleep  in  soft  bosoms  for  ever,  and  dream  of  the 

surge  and  the  sea-maids. 
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So  they  passed  by  in  their  joy,  like  a  dream,  down 
the  murmuring  ripples. 

Such  n  rhapsody  may  be  somewhat  out  of 
order,  even  in  a  popular  scientific  article ; 
and  yet  one  cannot  help  at  moments  envying 
the  old  Greek  imagination,  which  could 
inform  the  soulless  sea-world  with  a  human 
life  and  beauty.  For,  after  all,  star- fishes 
and  sea-anemones  are  dull  substitutes  for 
Sirens  and  Tritons;  the  lamps  of  the  sea- 
nymphs,  those  glorious  phosphorescent 
medusae,  whose  beauty  Mr.  Gosse  sets  forth 
so  well  with  pen  and  pencil,  are  not  as  at* 
tractive  as  the  sea-nymphs  themselves  would 
be ;  and  who  would  not,  like  Ulysses,  take 
the  gray  old  man  of  the  sea  himwf  asleep 
upon  the  rocks,  rather  than  one  of  his  seal- 
herd  ;  probably,  too,  with  the  same  result  as 
the  world-famous  combat  in  the  Antiquary 
between  Hector  and  Phcea?  And  yet — 
is  there  no  human  interest  in  these  pursuits, 
more  human,  ay,  and  more  divine,  than  there 
would  be  even  in  those  Triton  and  Nereid 
dreams,  if  realized    to  sight  and    sense? 


Heaven  forbid  that  those  should  say  so, 
whose  wanderings  among  rock  and  pool 
have  been  mixed  up  with  holiest  passages  of 
friendship  and  of  love,  and  the  intercommu- 
nion of  equal  minds  and  sympathetic  hearts, 
and  of  the  laugh  of  children  drinking  in 
health  from  every  breeze,  and  instruction  M 
every  step,  running  ever  and  anon  with 
proud  delight  to  add  their  little  treasure  to 
their  father's  stock,  and  of  happy,  friendly 
evenings  spent  over  the  microscope  and  the 
vase,  in  examining,  arranging,  preserving? 
noting  down  in  the  diary  the  wonders  and* 
the  labors  of  the  happy,  busy  day.  tfo; 
such  short  glimpses  of  the  water  world  as 
our  present  appliances  afford  us,  are  full 
enough  of  pleasure ;  and  we  will  not  envy 
Glaucus ;  we  will  not  even  be  over  anxious 
for  the  success  of  his  only  modern  imitator, 
the  French  naturalist,  who  is  reported  to 
have  just  fitted  himself  with  a  waterproof 
dress  and  breathing  apparatus,  in  order  to 
walk  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
see  for  himself  how  the  world  goes  on  at  the 
fifty -fathom  line. 


■*4- 
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Ok  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November, 
expired  at  his  residence  in  Saville  Row, 
Charles  Kemble,  the  last  survivor  of  a  triad 
of  artists,  whose  names  are  written  indelibly 
in  the  annals  of  dramatic  art. 

The  life  of  an  actor,  so  far  as  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  public  interest,  closes  with  his  scenic 
farewell.  The  decease  of  an  actor,  and 
especially  of  one  long  withdrawn  from  the 
stage,  might  therefore  attract  little  notice  at 
any  time  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate 
friends  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  of  anx 
ious  anticipation,  is  more  than  ordinarily  lia- 
ble to  pass  from  the  register  of  the  living 
with  merely  a  brief  expression  of  regret. 
Johnson,  indeed,  declared  that  the  death  of 
Garrick  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  a  nation.  But 
this  was  a  friendly  hyperbola:  the  nation 
laughed  and  wept  as  before,  although  the 
mighty  master  no  longer  touched  the  chords 


of  its  emotions.  The  actor's  task  is  fulfilled 
when  the  curtain  descends  upon  his  last  im- 
personation.    * 

Yet  we  are  unwilling  that  the  name  of 
Charles  Kemble,  so  long  and  intimately  as- 
sociated as  it  has  been  with  the  brightest  or- 
naments and  the  most  intellectual  age  of  the 
drama,  should  be  written  on  the  roll  of  death 
without  some  accompanying  comment  and 
commemoration.  The  poet,  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  architect  perpetuate  their 
fame  in  their  works ;  b«t  it  is  the  hard  con- 
dition of  the  actor,  that  his  art  is  for  the 
present  only ;  he  has  no  patent  for  futurity 
— neither  marble  nor  canvas,  nor  "  breathing 
thoughts  and  burning  words"  embalm  his 
genius.  With  the  generation  which  beheld 
him  his  image  and  his  influence  pass  away. 

We  are  not  in  the  number  of  those  who 
regard  with  induTerenco  the  condition  of.  the 
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drama.  To  a  complete  and  vital  civilization 
it  is  essential  that  no  province  of  art  should 
lie  fallow  and  unproductive.  If  it  be  desira- 
ble that  the  thought  of  every  age  should  be 
embodied  in  words,  colors,  marble,  or  bronze 
— if  it  be  important  that  our  materiel  progress 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
moral  and  intellectual  development, — not  less 
desirable  and  important  is  it  that  the  drama, 
which  claims  from  all  the  arts  "  suit  and 
service"  in  their  turn,  should  retain  its  station 
among  the  educational  instruments  of  the 
age. 

But  without  a  great  school  of  actors  the 
drama  itself  necessarily  pines  and  dwindles. 
Men  capable  of  casting  their  thoughts  into 
dramatic  forms,  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
write  when  none  are  competent  to  embody 
them  worthily ;  and  the  more  cultivated  and 
critical  portion  of  the  public  abandon  the 
theatre  to  those  who  are  content  with  rant, 
buffoonery,  spectacle,  and  burlesque.  That 
we  have  still  some  actors  who  do  honor  to 
their  art,  and  still  some  authors  to  supply 
them  with  plays  worthy  to  outlive  the  pres- 
ent, is  rather  a  proof  that  the  ancient  spirit 
is  not  wholly  dead,  than  of  the  existence  of  a 
generally  sound  condition  of  the  drama  itself. 
A  brief  account  of  one  who  inherited  and 
transmitted  a  great  name  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, illustrate  the  causes  of  the  former  high 
estate  and  the  present  comparative  decline 
of  the  histrionic  art  among  us. 

The  youngest,  by  nearly  twenty  years,  of 
a  family  who  for  almost  three  generations 
formed  the  central  group  of  all  that  was  ex- 
cellent on  the  stage,  Charles  Eemble  was 
indebted  for  his  eventual  position  as  much  to 
the  discipline  he  underwent,  as  to  the  dra- 
matic powers  which  he  shared  or  inherited. 
Nature  had  been  bountiful  to  him  in  its  gifts : 
bis  form  was  noble,  his  features  classical  and 
expressive,  his  voice,  although  not  strong, 
remarkably  melodious.  But  it  was  the  dili- 
gent cultivation  of  these  gifts  which  finally 
earned  and  secured  for  him  his  later  and  ma- 
ture fame.  His  brother — who,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  years,  stood  to  him  also  in 
loco  parentis — knew  well  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  histrionic  excellence.  Hence 
he  imposed  upon  the  young  dibutante  a  pro- 
bation as  strict  and  regular  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  to  the  least  gifted  of 
his  associates.  Charles  Kemble  was  for  some 
years  an  actor  of  third  and  fourth- rate  parts, 
both  in  public  and  professional  estimation, 
and  for  many  more  was  intrusted  with  only 
secondary  characters.  Nor  was  he  an  actor 
who  rose  rapidly  in  public  favor.    The  public 


compared  him  unfairly  with  his  elders ;  they 
expected  from  the  incepting  the  complete- 
ness of  the  matured  actor.  The  press,  which 
he  never  courted,  repaid  his  indifference  with 
occasional  hostility  or  general  silence.  He 
had  no  declamatory  tricks  to  catch  the  un- 
wary; he  never  condescended  to  play  at 
either  pit  or  gallery.  And  the  audience  of 
those  days  was  not  easily  contented .  Nightly 
in  the  hab^t  of  witnessing  performances  of  a 
high  order,  their  demands  were  high  on  all 
who  aspired  to  win  their  favor.  There  was, 
indeed,  less  smart  newspaper  criticism  in 
those  days ;  but  there  was  instead  of  it  a 
more  competent  and  formidable  bench  of 
judges  in  the  pit  and  boxes  to  probe  and  ad- 
monish -the  actor.  The  audiences  of  that 
period  came  with  comparatively  fresh  emo- 
tions to  the  theatre.  Their  sensations  had 
not  been  blunted  by  the  semi-dramatic  ex- 
citement of  Byron's  poems  or  Scott's  tales. 
The  novel  of  that  time  did  not  anticipate  the 
business  of  the  scene.  Neither  had  the  men 
and  women  of  that  time,  artificial  as  were 
their  manners  in  many  respects,  reached  that 
morbid  condition  of  civilization  which  now 
renders  the  indulgence  or  expression  of  feel- 
ing in  public  little  short  of  a  social  crime. 
They  went  to  the  theatres  to  be  moved,  and 
they  required  that  the  actor  should  be  able 
to  open  the  sources  of  their  mirth  or  sorrow. 
They  met  him  half-way,  but  they  expected 
that  on  his  part  he  should  be  able  to  evoke 
the  sympathy  which  they  were  ready  to  af- 
ford. Nor,  at  the  time  when  John  Kemble 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  were  in  the  zenith  of  their 
fame,  did  spectators  flock  to  the  theatre 
merely  to  be  moved  or  amused.  The  stage 
was  looked  upon  as  a  school  of  manners,  and 
as  the  most  intellectual  of  all  entertainments. 
Orators,  artists,  men  of  wit  and  men  of 
fashion  then  resorted  to  Covent-garden  or 
Drury-lane  as  they  now  flock  to  the  Opera. 
To  canvass  the  merits  and  to  attend  the  rep- 
resentations of  English  actors  was  not  then 
considered  a  token  of  inferior  breeding.  It 
was  as  legitimate  to  profess  admiration  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson  as  now  of  Rossini 
or  Donizetti.  Nous  avons  changi  tout  cela — 
with  what  profit  appears  from  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  stage. 

In  such  a  period  as  we  have  sketched, 
Charles  Kemble  served  his  apprenticeship. 
Behind  the  curtain,  his  discipline  was  severe ; 
before  it,  his  judges  were  exacting.  But 
there  was  a  further  cause  of  his  final  excel- 
lence— a  cause  which  hardly  survives  in  the 
present  day.  If  we  compare  a  sheaf  of  play- 
bills fifty  years  old  with  the  present  an- 
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nouncements  of  the  theatre,  we  shall  find  i 
that,  in  the  one  case,  there  was  a  constant 
repetition  of  established  dramas,  in  the  other, 
there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  novelties.  If 
we  examine  these  documents  more  minutely,, 
we  shall  discover,  also,  that,  while  the  scene- 
painter  and  the  upholsterer  are  now  at  least 
as  important  personages  as  the  performers, 
then  ihe  main  burden  of  the  play  1  iy  on  the 
actors'  shoulders.  Now  the  eff^Dt  of  repeat- 
ing accredited  dramas  was  to  render  the  per- 
former more  skilful,  to  improve  his  manipu- 
lation of  character,  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  details  of  his  art.  To  make 
up  for  the  super6cial  attractions  of  novelty, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  a  higher  6nish  to 
his  habitual  impersonations.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  demerits  of  theatrical  mo- 
nopoly, it  possessed  this  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  actors.  They  played  better  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  They  were  ani- 
mated by  a  common  spirit,  and  by  an  emu- 
lation not  always  ungenerous.  To  sustain 
the  character  of  the  house  was  no  unusual 
or  unworthy  ambition. 

It  appears  to  us,  moreover,  that  the  elder 
actors  proposed  to  themselves  a  different,  and, 
in  Borne  respects,  a  higher  standard  of  art, 
than  prevails  among  their  present  representa- 
tives. They  may  have  been  more  "  man- 
nered," for  the  age  to  which  they  played  was 
more  precise  and  formal.  This,  however,  was 
an  accident  of  their  generation,  balanced  by 
Other  and  perhaps  less  artistic  peculiarities 
in  our  own.  We  believe  the  elder  school  to 
have  been  more  ideal.  They  held  fast  at 
least  one  principle  of  art  of  the  highest  value 
and  moment.  They  were  not  content  with  a 
succession  of  fragmentary  efforts ;  they  aimed 
at  unity  of  effect ;  they  were  not  disposed  to 
accept  of  occasional  bursts  of  passion  as  a 
compensation  for  the  neglect  of  the  harmony 
and  repose  which  enter  so  largely  into  every 
genuine  work  of  art.  They  estimated  the 
performance  on  the  stage  rather  by  its  total 
veracity  than  by  its  spasmodic  and  irregular 
strength — even  as  they  would  have  preferred 
the  chastised  grace  of  Reynolds  to  the  ex- 
uberant and  capricious  fancy  of  Turner. 

There  may  have  been  somewhat  too  much 
of  system,  too  elaborate  a  display  of  art,  in 
the  declamation  of  John  Kemble;  and  we/ 
whose  ears  are  unused  to  such  modulations, 
and  inured,  if  not  reconciled,  to  the  harsh  and 
broken  tones  of  modern  elocution,  should 
very  possibly  be  affected  with  a  feeling  of 
surprise  if  we  heard  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  so 
intoned.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  art  of  re* 
citing  blank  Terse  and  dramatic  dialogue 


generally  is  among  the  lost  arts  of  the  stage, 
and  has  been  supplanted  by  a  trick  of  enunci- 
ation that  relieves  the  dramatic  poet  from 
any  obligation  to  write  in  poetic  measures. 
Throughout  his  career,  Charles  Kemble  re- 
flected the  influences  of  his  early  discipline. 
He  was,  in  the  6rst  place,  a  veracious  actor, 
neither  adding  to  nor  falling  short  of  the 
conceptions  of  his  author.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  most  industrious  and  painstaking  actor, 
thinking  nothing  done  while  aught  remained 
to  do  ;  inspired  with  a  high  ideal,  assiduous- 
ly striving  to  reach  it,  and  probably  in  his 
own  conception — for  such  are  the  feelings  of 
every  genuine  artist — never  wholly  attaining 
it.  He  loved  his  vocation  with  all  his  mind 
and  with  all  his  strength.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  actors  who  regard  their  efforts  as 
task- work,  and  rejoice  when  the  mask  is  laid 
aside.  He  highly  rated  his  profession,  as 
one  ministering  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
of  man — as  at  once  the  mirror  and  the  aux- 
iliary of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor. All  his  opportunities  were  made  sub- 
servient to  it — his  reading,  his  travels,  his 
observation  of  man  and  man's  works,  of  so- 
ciety, of  nature,  of  contemporary  actors, 
native  and  foreign.  In  all  respects,  the  work 
he  had  in  hand  he  wrought  diligently.  He 
had  none  of  the  petty  jealousies  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  he 
would  undertake  characters  which  inferior 
actors  would  have  declined  as  derogatory. 
He  envied  no  one ;  he  supplanted  and  im- 
peded no  one.  For  his  art  he  was  often  jeal- 
ous— never  for  himself.  He  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  love  of  excellence ;  but 
he  was  no  seeker  of  preeminence.  Stanch 
in  maintaining  his  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
scope  and  import  of  acting,  he  was  tolerant 
of  opposition,  and  prompt  in  discovering 
and  acknowledging  meiit  in' others. 

His  career  as  an  actor  began  in  one  gen- 
eration, and  terminated  in  another.  It  com- 
menced at  Sheffield  in  1702,  and  closed  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1840.  During 
that  period  revolutions  took  place,  both  in 
social  life  and  in  literature,  which  directly  and 
in  various  ways  affected  both  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  drama.  Within  the  6rst 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century  a  new 
literature  arose — a  literature  which  differed 
essentially  from  that  of  either  the  sixteenth 
or  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  would  have  deemed  the 
productions  of  Byron  and  Scott  as  a  recur- 
rence to  the  earlier  and  ruder  periods  of 
Elizabeth ;  the  Elizabethan  poets  would 
have  regarded  them  as  deficient  in  earnest- 
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ness  and  erudition.  As  a  satirist,  Byron 
might  have  won  the  applause  of  Dry  den  and 
Pope,  and  Addison  have  written  a  Spectator 
upon  the  poetical  descriptions  in  Childe  Har- 
old. As  a  novelist,  Scott  might  have  ranked 
with  Defoe,  and  as  a  poet,  with  Davenant ; 
but  the  age  which  admired  the  Grand  Cyrus 
and  Claelia  would  have  had  little  relish  for 
Waverley  and  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  The 
influence  of  both  these  poets  was  unfavorable 
to  the  drama.  They  supplied  the  public  with 
sufficient  theatrical  excitement  at  the  fireside, 
and  weaned  them  from  the  theatre  by  em- 
bodying in  their  writings  scenes  and  senti- 
ments hitherto  monopolized  by  the  stage. 

They  were  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not 
the  greatest  poets  of  their  age ;  but  they 
were  the  leaders  in  a  species  of  literature 
which  more  than  any  other  has  proved  preju- 
dicial to  the  taste  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments,    rihelley,  Wordsworth,  and   Keats, 
and  even  Rogers  and  Campbell,  were  either 
too  limited  in  their  several  influences,  or  too 
remote  and  abstract  in  their  genius  to  affect 
materially   the    public    at  large;    whereas 
Scott  and  Byron  embraced  and  commanded 
a  range  of  sympathies  of  similar  kind,  and 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  drama  itself. 
Nor  was  popular  literature  the  only  rival  of 
the  theatre.     The  Continent,  long  sealed  to 
Englishmen,  was,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  this 
century,  suddenly  thrown  open  to  them,  and 
novel  forms  of  art  and  untried  objects  of  in- 
tellectual interest  prodigally  afforded  to  the 
wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  the  communi- 
ty.   Beside  such  attractions  the  theatre  paled 
and  waned.    The  treasures  of  statuary,  paint- 
ing, and  music,  in  their  native  homes,  were 
simultaneously  thrown   open,  and   the  fre- 
quenters of  the  pit  and  boxes  became  travel- 
lers by  land  and  sea,  and  connoisseurs  in  arts 
more  intellectual  and  permanent  than  any 
theatrical  show  or  any  actor's  impersonation. 
Nor  must  we  omit  the  increased  religiosity  of 
the  times.    Whether  abstract  scruples  against 
-  the   stage  be  well-founded  or  not,  this   is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  inquire. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  passions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  theatre  are  frequently  such  *s 
the  moralist  would  discourage ;  and  although 
the  actor  may  at  times  be  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  preacher,  yet  his  text  and  his  doc- 
trines are  not  necessarily  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  pulpit.     And  thus,  at  nearly  the 
same  period,  these  counter  attractions — litera- 
ture, foreign  travel,  and  religion — combined 
their  opposite  influences  against  the  drama, 
and  drew  off  from  it  myriads  of  votaries. 
But  in  the  year  1792  none  of  these  causes 


'  of  decline  were  as  yet  in  operation.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  though  somewhat  past  her  prime,  was 
still  in  the  full  majesty  of  matronly  beauty ;  and 
John  Kemble  stood  confessed  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Betterton,  Quin,  and  Barry. 
Nor,  although  they  were  in  shape  and  ges- 
ture proudly  eminent,  were  they  unsupported. 
A  host  of  actors,  the  least  accomplished  of 
whom  might  now  be  the  protagonist  of  any 
London  theatre,  seconded  and  sustained — on 
the  spear  side,  Bensley,  Hoi  man,  the  Palmers, 
and  Barry  more — on  the  spindle  side,  Mrs. 
Powell,  Mrs:  Crawford,  Miss  Brunton,  (fee. 
In  this  roost  high  and  palmy  state  of  the 
drama,  and  before  audiences  at  once  suscep- 
tible of  emotion  and  skilful  in  judgment,  the 
younger  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate character  of  Malcolm. 

The  earlier  impersonations  of  an  actor 
who  rises  gradually  in  his  profession  are 
rarely  remarked  at  the  time,  or  remembered 
afterwards.  We  have,  however,  Mr.  Boa- 
den's  testimony  to  the  "  poetry  of  Charles 
Kemble's  acting"  in  Guiderius,  and  his 
princely  demeanor  in  Malcolm.  But  it  was 
as  the  representative  of  second  parts  that 
his  powers  were  first  manifested.  Those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Coriolanus  of  his  majestic  bro- 
ther ;  or  the  Lady  Macbeth,  Volumnia,  and 
Mrs.  Beverley  of  his  matchless  sister,  will 
also  recall  the  younger  Kemble's  chivalrous 
energy  in  Macduff,  the  classical  grace  of  his 
Aufidius,  and  the  pathos  he  ingrafted  upon 
Lewson.  We  do  not  select  these  characters 
as  among  his  best,  but  merely  as  illustrations 
of  his  powers  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  mature 
artists  of  his  youthful  days.  In  secondary 
parts  he  was  indeed  at  all  times  unsurpassed, 
and  he  continued  to  perform  them  long  after 
he  occupied  the  foremost  station  in  the  ranks 
of  scenic  artists.  How  full  of  winning  grace 
and  good  humor  was  his  Bassanio;  how 
humorous  and  true  hi*  drunken  scene  in 
Cassio ;  how  fraught  with  nuble  shame  after 
Othello's  dismissal  of  his  "  officer."  He  was 
the  only  Laertes  whom  it  was  endurable  to 
see  in  collision  with  Hamlet ;  the  only  Crom- 
well worthy  of  the  tears  and  favor  of  Wol- 
sey. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  in  the 
evidence  of  an  excellent  judge  of  acting,  to 
support  our  own  recollections  of  Charles 
Kemble. 

I  never  (says  Mr.  Robson,  in  his  Old  Play* 
goer),  aaw  an  actor  with  more  buoyancy  of  spirit 
than  Charles  Kemble ;  Lewis  had  wonderful  viva- 
city, airiness,  and  sparkle,  bat  he  was  finicking 
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conpared  with  Charles.  Who  ever  played  a 
drunken  gentleman  as  he  did  ?  His  efforts  to  pick 
op  his  hat,  in  Charles  Oikley,  were  the  most 
laughable,  the  most  ridiculoud/the  most  natural, 
that  can  be  imagined.  I  have  seen  him  perform 
the  character  of  Friar  Tuck,  in  a  dramatic  version 
of  Mr.  Peacock's  Maid  Marian,  with  such  an 
extraordinary  abandonment  and  gusto,  that  you 
were  forced  back  to  the  "jolly  green  wood  and 
the  forest  bramble.'*  He  absolutely  rollicked 
through  the  part,  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his  life 
with  Robin  and  his  mep,  quaffing  fat  ale  and  de- 
vouring venison-pastier,  but  perhaps  his  master- 
piece in  this  way  was  Ca*sio,  the  insidious  creep- 
ing of  the  "devil"  upon  his  senses ;  the  hilarity  of 
intoxication,  the  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  lips  glued  together;  the  con- 
fusion, the  state  of  km  of  self,  if  1  may  so  term  it, 
when  he  received  the  rebuke  of  Othello,  and  the 
wonderful  truthfulness  of  his  getting  sober,  were 
beyond  description  fine,  nay,  real.  No  drunken 
scene  I  ever  saw  on  a  stage  was  comparable  to  it. 

Bui  the  continued  labor,  the  earnest 
study,  and  unwearied  self  examination  pur- 
sued for  many  years,  were  rewarded  by 
greater  achievements  than  even  these,  and 
crowned,  at  length,  with  the  highest  recom- 
pense which  an  actor  can  receive  for  his 
efforts — viz.,  that  after  witnessing  his  perfor- 
mance of  particular  characters  the  spectator 
ever  afterwards,  even  in  his  solitary  studies 
and  remembrances,  embodies  the  poet's  crea- 
tions in  the  very  image  of  the  actor  himself. 
The  names  of  Faulconbridge  and  Mark  An- 
tony instautly  evoke  the  person,  the  tones, 
and  the  look  of  Charles  Kemble.  In  the  one 
ire  ha<l  before  us  the  express  image  of  the 
mediaeval  warrior,  in  the  other,  that  of  the 
Roman  triumvir.  His  Faulconbridge  bore 
us  back  to  Runnymede  and  the  group  of 
"barons  bold"  who  wrested  the  "great  char- 
ter" from  the  craven  John.  His  Mark  An- 
tony transported  us  to  the  Forum  and  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Xth  Legion  at  Pharsalia,  to 
Alexandrian  revels,  and  to  the  great  Actian 
triumph.  " In  6uch  characters" —  we  again 
appeal  to  the  Old  Play-goer — "he  just  hit 
the  difficult  mark.  He  was  noble  without 
bluster;  self-possessed  without  apparent 
effort;  energetic  without  bombast;  elegant 
without  conceit." 

With  the  single  exception  of  Garrick, 
Charles  Kemble  played  well — we  emphasize 
the  word,  because  other  actors  whom  we 
have  seen,  have  been  ambitious  of  variety, 
and  imagined  they  could  assume  diversified 
powers  when  nature  had  denied  them — the 
widest  range  of  characters  on  record.  If  he 
had  no  equal  in  Benedict,  neither  had  he  in 
Jaffier ;  if  his  Leon  and  Don  Felix  were  un- 
surpassed, so  also  were  bis  Edgar  in  Lear, 
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and  his  Leonatus  in  Cymbeline.  He  was  the 
most  joyous  and  courteous  of  Archers, 
Charles  Surfaces,  and  Rangers.  His  Jack 
Absolute  was  the  most  gallant  of  guardsmen; 
his  Colonel  Feiguwell  a  combination  of  the 
best  high  and  the  best  low  comedy,  as  he 
successively  passed  through  his  various  as- 
sumptions of  the  Fop,  the  Antiquary,  the 
Stockbroker,  and  the  Quaker.  In  young 
Mirabel,  again,  he  united  the  highest  comio 
and  tragic  powers.  In  the  first  four  acts,  be 
revelled  in  youth,  high  spirit,  and  lusty 
bachelorhood :  in  the  last,  his  scene  with  the 
Bravoes  and  the  "  Red  Burgundy  "  was  for 
its  depth  of  passion  equalled  alone  by  Kean's 
agony  and  death  in  Overreach. 

We  should  exceed  our  limits  without  ex- 
hausting the  list  of  characters  in  which 
Charles  Kemble  had  no  equal,  and  in  which, 
without  a  combination  of  the  same  personal 
and  intellectual  qualities,  and  the  same  stren- 
uous cultivation  of  them,  we  shall  never 
look  upon  his  like  again.  Slightly  changing 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  we  take  Mr. 
Hamilton  Reynolds'  admirable  lines  as  the 
fittest  expression  of  our  conviction,  that  with 
Charles  Kemble  departed  from  the  stage  the- 
gentleman  of  high  life,  and  the  representative 
of  the  classic  or  romantic  hero  *  — 

We  shall  never  again  see  the  spirit  infuse 
Life,  life  in  the  gay  gallant  form  of  the  Muse ;. 
Through  the  heroes  and  lovers  of  Shakspeare 

he  ran, 
All  the  soul  of   the  soldier  —  the  heart  of 

the  man. 
We  shall  never  in  Cyprus  his  revels  retrace, 
See  him  stroll  into  Angiers  with  indolent  graces 
Or  greet  him  in  bonnet  at  fair  Dunsinane, 
Or  meet  him  in  moonlit  Verona  again. 

In  his  provincial  engagements  at  all  times*, 
and  latterly  on  the  metropolitan  boards* 
Charles  Kemble  performed  a  range  of  cha- 
racters for  which  his  talents  or  his  tempera- 
ment were  not  so  well  adapted  as  for- parts 
of  chivalry,  sentiment,  or  comic  humor.  He- 
played  Shy  lock,  Macbeth,  and  Othello  occa- 
sionally, but  not  with  the  marked  success  of 
his  Hamlet,  Romeo,  or  Pierre.  His  perform- 
ance of  this  order  of  characters  arose,  latterly 
at  least,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  alone, 
from  his  position  and  reputation,  was  quali- 
fied to  support  in  tragedy  his  accomplished 
daughter,  on  whom  had  descended  the 
mantle  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  his  theory  of  art,  or  from  hi* 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  Charles  Kemble,  80 
excellent  in  the  representation  of  sentiment,, 
did  not  in  general  anawer  the  demands  of 
15 
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passion.  His  Shylook  has  been  commended 
by  no  incompetent  judge  for  "  its  parental 
tenderness ; "  but  the  infusion  of  tenderness 
into  Shy  lock's  nature  we  conceive  to  have 
been  an  error.  Shy  lock  may  have  been 
attached  to  Jessica  as  a  wolf  to  its  cub ;  but 
if  he  loved  her  at  all,  he  loved  gold  and  re- 
venge more ;  and  Shakspeare  has,  in  our  opin- 
ion, afforded  no  hint  of  this  palliating  virtue 
in  his  Jew.  On  the  contrary,  in  her  pre- 
sence, Shylock's  language  to  Jessica  is  stern 
and  abrupt ;  and  after  she  has  forsaken  him, 
his  lamentations  are  rather  for  his  ducats  and 
Leah's  ring,  than  for  his  daughter.  Again, 
Mr.  Eemble's  Moor  was  certainly  of  a  noble 
and  loving  nature,  and  his  form  and  bearing 
afforded  a  good  excuse  for  Desdemona' s  pref- 
erence of  him  to  the  "  ourled  darlings  of  her 
nation."  But  his  Roman  features  and  his 
elaborate  manipulation  of  the  character  were 
not  so  well  suited  to  the  rapid  alternations 
of  Othello  from  absorbing  love  to  consuming 
anger,  from  profound  tenderness  to  yet  more 
profound  despair,  from  faith  to  doubt,  from 
accomplished  though  erring  retribution  to 
overwhelming  and  fathomless  remorse.  His 
impersonation  of  the  Moor  was  too  statu- 
esque, and  beside  the  quickening  spirit  of 
terror  and  pity  which  Edmund  Eean  infused 
into  the  part,  seemed  unreal,  and  was  in- 
effective. 

Macbeth,  again,  was  a  character  in  which 
Mr.  Eemble,  if  it  be  compared  with  his  other 
impersonations — for  we  are  now  contrasting 
him  with  himself  in  various  parts — was  less 
/distinguished.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of 
Us  brother's  preeminence  in  the  Thane  of 
Fife  acted  as  a  drawback  upon  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  affected  him  with  a  kind  of 
despair  of  rivalry  or  reproduction.  But  his 
performance  of  it  lacked  the  -usual  individual- 
ity of  his  historical  and  heroic  parts:  his 
Macbeth  was  as  much  "  an  antique  Roman 
as  a  Dane ;  "  in  his  Antony,  the  real  man 
seemed  to  have  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the 
-  moon ;  but  on  the  heath  and  at  the  Palace  of 
Scone  the  historical  veracity  was  less  marked. 
For  the  line  of  characters,  indeed,  in  which 
Edmund  Eean  surpassed  all  the  actors  of 
this  century — Othello,  Shylock,  Richard, 
Overreach,  fyc. — Charles  Eemble  needed 
certain  physical  qualifications.  The  dulcet 
tones  of  his  voice,  which  in  .Romeo  and  Ham- 
let went  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience 
on  the  wings  of  the  noble  poetry  it  uttered, 
were  less  adapted  to  convey  the  trumpet 
notes,  the  anguish,  and  the  wail  of  darker 
passions.  There  were  also  a  faintness  of 
coloring  in  his  face,  and  a  statuesque  repose 


in  his  demeanor,  unfavorable  to  the  sudden 
transitions  and  vivid  flashes  of  emotion  which 
such  impersonations  require.  There  were, 
perhaps,  also  the  corresponding  intellectual 
deficiencies — a  want  of  intensity,  vigor,  and 
concentrating  power.  And,  it  may  be  un- 
consciously, his  theory  of  art  led  him  to  dis- 
regard too  much  the  occasional  demands  of 
the  more  intense  and  uncontrollable  passions, 
and  to  direct  his  attention  rather  to  the  finer 
and  more  fleeting  shades  of  character  —  ten- 
derness, grace,  the  elaboration  of  the  minor 
strokes  of  the  picture,  and  the  classic  unity 
of  the  whole. 

Between  the  impersonations  of  Eean  and 
Charles  Eemble  there  was  a  frontal  opposition, 
arising  from  the  opposite  nature  of  their  re- 
spective temperaments.  Eean  never  played 
a  part  thoroughly :  he  disregarded  unity 
altogether — probably  he  was  incapable  of 
forming  for  himself  a  complete  or  harmonious 
idea  of  any  dramatic  character.  He  acted 
detached  portions  alone,  but  upon  these  he 
flung  himself  with  all  his  mind,  and  soul,  and 
strength,  moral  and  physical.  For  6uch 
abrupt  and  spasmodic  efforts  he  possessed 
particular  physical  qualifications.  An  un- 
rivalled command  of  sinewy  and  expressive 
gesture ;  eyes  that  emitted  tender  or  baleful 
light ;  a  brow  and  lips  that  expressed  vigor, 
intensity,  and  indomitable  resolution ;  and  a 
voice  running  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
passion,  and  passing  easily  from  an  exquisite- 
ly touching  tenderness  to  the  harshest  disso- 
nance of  vehement  passion.  Hence  Eean, 
who  was  seldom  happy  in  long-sustained 
speeches,  was  incomparable  in  all  striking, 
sudden,  and  impulsive  passages.  Who  that 
ever  heard  can  ever  forget  the  unutterable 
tenderness  of  his  reply  to  Desdemona  soli- 
citing for  Cassio's  restoration  to  favor — "  Let 
him  come  when  he  will,  I  can  deny  thee 
nothing:"  the  blank  comfortless  despair  of 
his  "  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell 
coo  tent ; "  or  the  hot  tearless  agony  of  his 
"  Oh !  Desdemona,  away,  away."  Who  that 
ever  saw  them  can  ever  forget  his  attitude 
and  look — the  one  graceful  as  a  panther  in 
act  to  spring — the  other  deadly  as  a  basilisk 
prepared  to  strike — when  awaiting  the  close 
of  Anne  of  Warwick's  clamorous  passion  of 
grief :  or  the  glance  of  Overreach  when  Mar- 
rail  turns  against  him :  or  the  recoil  of  Luke 
from  his  overweening  mistress  Lady  Frugal : 
or  Shylock's  yell  of  triumph,  "a  Daniel  come 
to  judgment:"  or  the  fascination  of  his  dying 
eyes  in  Richard,  when,  unarmed  and  wounded 
to  death,  his  soul  seemed  yet  to  fight  with 
Richmond.      In  recording  these  gifts — en- 
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dowmenta  of  nature  rather  than  results  of 
study, — we  desire  to  draw  and  to  impress 
this  distinction:  (1)  That  such  intellectual 
and  physical  qualities  as  Kean  possessed  be- 
long to  the  emotional  rather  than  to  the 
poetical  phase  of  the  drama ;  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  their  employment  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  are  seldom  offered  except  by 
Shaksptare  himself;  and  that  they  do  not 
and  should  not  be  supposed  to  supersede  the 
earnest  study  of  human  nature,  or  that  men- 
tal and  bodily  discipline  which  the  vocation 
of  the  actor  demands.  (2)  That  whereas  an 
actor  like  Kean  is  extremely  limited  in  his 
range  of  parts — the  number  of  his  great 
characters  was  six  or  seven  at  most  —  an 
actor  like  Charles  Kemble,  in  virtue  of  his 
catholic  study  of  art  as  a  whole,  of  his  high 
general  cultivation,  of  his  patient  elaboration 
of  details,  is  enabled  to  611  with  success  vari- 
ous and  even  dissimilar  departments  of  the 
drama,  and  to  combine  in  one  and  the  same 
person  the  endowments  of  a  great  tragic  and 
a  great  comic  actor.  The  example  of  Kean 
would  be  of  little  service  to  any  performer 
not  similarly  gifted  with  himself;  the  example 
of  the  Kemoles  is  available  even  to  the 
humblest  members  of  their  profession,  and  so 
long  as  it  was  followed  and  held  in  honor,  so 
long  did  the  stage  retain  performers  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  classical  drama  of 
England. 

His  performance  of  Hamlet  was,  perhaps, 
Charles  Kemble 's  highest  achievement  as  an 
actor.  Of  the  relations  which  it  may  have 
borne  to  his  brother's  impersonation  of  the 
princely  philosopher  we  cannot  speak,  but  of 
its  superiority  to  all  contemporary  or  later 
Hamlets  we  entertain  no  doubt.  His  form, 
his  voice,  his  demeanor,  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing sentiment,  his  profound  melancholy, 
his  meditative  repose,  were  all  strictly  within 
the  range  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments, and  had  all  been  anxiously  trained 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  precision  and  har- 
mony. His  performance  of  this  arduous 
character,  indeed,  left  nothing  to  desire  except 
that  occasionally  the  harmony  of  the  execu- 
tion had  been  broken  by  the  disturbing  forces 
of  passion.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  pic- 
ture of  loneliness  of  soul  as  he  stood  encircled 
by  the  court  of  Denmark  ;  what  a  gleam  of 
joy  beamed  forth  in  his  welcome  of  Horaiio ; 
now  at  least  he  has  one  faithful  counsellor 
and  friend ;  he  is  no  longer  all  alone.  No- 
thing was  ever  more  exquisite  or  touching 
than  his  "Go  on,  1  follow  thee,"  to  the 
ghost.  Perfect  love  had  cast  out  fear ;  faith 
prevailed  over  doubt;  he  will  go,  if  need  be. 


to  the  bourne  of  death  and  the  grave :  he 
will  dive  into  the  heart  of  this  great  mystery, 
but  not  in  the  spirit  of  despair,  or  at  the 
summons  of  revenge,  or  in  bravery,  or  in 
stoical  deSance,  but  in  the  strength,  and  in 
the  whole  armor  of  Glial  love.      We  have 
seen  actors  who  fairly  scolded  their  father's 
spirit,  and  others  who  quailed  before  it ;  but 
except  in  Charles  Kemble,  we  have  never 
seen  one  whose  looks  and  tones  accorded 
with  the  spirit  of  that  awful  revelation  of  the 
prison-house,  and  the  concealed  crime,  and 
its  required  purgation,  and  expressed  at  once 
the  sense  of  woe  endured,  anticipated,  and 
stretching  onward  through  a  whole  life.    In  * 
this  scene,  so  acted,  the  classic  and  romantic 
drama  melt  into  one;  it  is  Orestes  hearing 
the  best  of  Apollo,  and  it  is  the  Christian 
hero,  scholar,  and  soldier  standing  on  the 
isthmus  of  time  and  eternity.     Again,  in  the 
beautiful  scene  with  Ophelia,  in  which  the 
great  depths  of  Hamlet's  soul  are  broken  up, 
and  madness  and  love  gush  forth  together 
like  a  torrent  swollen  by  storms,  with  what 
exquisite  tenderness  of  voice   did  Charles 
Kemble  deliver  even  the  harsh  and  bitter 
words  of  reproach  and  self-scorning.     His 
forlorn  and  piteous  look  seemed  laboring  to 
impart  the  comfort  which  he  could  not  min- 
ister to  himself.     Every  mode  or  change  of 
expression  and  intonation  came  with  its  own 
burden  of  anguish  and  despair.     Filial  lore 
at  one  entrance  was  quite   shut  out;   his 
mother  was  for  him  no  longer  a  mother ;  al- 
beit not  a  Clytemnestra,  yet,  like  her  (pfjrqp 
dflJJTTip),    the  wife  of   an    ^Egisthus  —  no., 
more  shelter  for  the  weary  on  that  maternal 
bosom :  childhood  snapt  rudely  from  man- 
hood ;  the  earliest  and  holiest  fountain  of 
love  dried  up  for  ever ;  and  as  yet  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  have  not  been  drained.     The  love 
stronger  than  the  love  of  "  forty  thousand 
brothers"  must  also  be. cast  off,  at  least  as  to 
all  outward  seeming ;  and  the  arrow  which 
has  pierced   his   own   heart  be  planted  in 
Ophelia's  also.  Seeing  Charles  Kemble  enact 
this  scene,  we  have  often  marvelled  how  the 
Ophelias  who  played  with  him  resisted  the 
infection  of  his  grief.      But  we   must  not 
forget,  in  thus  reviving  our  recollections  of  a 
great  artist,  that  descriptions  of  acting  are, 
lor  the  most  part,  like  pictures  to  the  blind, 
or  music  to  the  deaf,  or  as  when  a  man  be- 
holds his  face  in  a  glass,  and  straightway  the 
image  of  it  passeth  away.     To  those  who 
remember  Charles  Kemble 's  impersonations, 
and  who  studied  them  with  a  diligent  and 
reflecting  spirit,  we  shall  appear  probably  to 
have  traced  with  feeble  lines  and  dim  colon 
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a  portrait  whose  form  and  tints  are  yet  living 
ana  fresh  in  remembrance,  and  will  revive  as 
often  as  Shakspeare's  pages  are  laid  open. 
To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  never 
witnessed  his  acting,  we  must  seem  even  less 
expressive,  seeking  to  embody  that  which  by 
its  proper  nature  has  long  ago  dislimned  and 
left  not  a  trace  behind.  Yet  it  is  much  to 
have  seen  even  what  we  cannot  delineate  to 
others ;  and  to  convey  at  least  the  impression 
that  it  was  good,  harmonious,  and  beautiful 
exceedingly.  Nor  are  we  unaware  that  in 
the  foregoing  attempts  to  record  our  own 
impressions  we  have  passed  over  many  ex- 
amples of  his  skill  or  genius,  not  less  worthy 
of  mention  than  those  which  we  have  re- 
counted. He  restored  Mercutio  to  his  proper 
position  as  a  humorous,  high-minded,  and 
ohivalrous  gentleman,  such  as,  in  its  most 
palmy  days,  maintained  the  honor  or  Verona, 
and  figured  in  Titian's  pictures,  or  in  Villani's 
pages,  ages  before  the  Spaniard,  the  Gaul  or 
the  Austrian  pressed  down  with  armed  heel 
the  beauty  of  "fair  Italy."  To  Petruchio 
he  gave  back  his  self-possession  and  good- 
humor ;  in  Mr.  Eemble's  hands  he  was  no 

.  "ancient  swaggerer,"  liable  to  six  weeks' 
imprisonment  for  his  bullyings  and  horse- 
whippings.  And  neither  last  nor  least  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  impersonations — although  it 
is  the  last  we  can  afford  space  to  enumerate 
— Orlando  in  Ardennes,  the  very  top  and 
quintessence  of  woodland  chivalry.  Four- 
teen years  have  passed  away  since  Charles 
Kemble's  6nal  retirement  from  the  stage. 
Virtually,  he  had  withdrawn  from  his  pro- 
fession in  the  winter  of  1837,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1840  he  consented  at  the  command 
of  Her  Majesty  to  retread  for  a  while  the 
scenes  of  his  former  triumphs.  Among  other 
characters,  he  performed  at  Covent-garden 
Theatre  Don  Felix,  Mercutio,  Benedick,  and 
Hamlet.  He  remained  on  the  boards  long 
enough  to  witness  important  changes,  if  not 
an  absolute  decline,  in  the  art  to  which  bis 
life  had  been  devoted.  He  saw  its  professors, 
instead  of  being  collected  in  strong  compa- 
nies, and  disciplined  and  matured  by  judicious 
training  and  collective  practice,  dispersed 
Qver  a  wide  area  of  theatres,  where  talents  of 
the  first  order  found  no  congenial  employ- 

,  ment,  and  second-rate  actors  were  able  to 
aohieve  easily  ill -merited  applause.  He 
witnessed  the  almost  entire  relegation  of  the 
classical  4rama  to  theatres  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  haunts  of  melodrama  and  buffoonery; 
and  the  staple  productions  of  these  houses, 
by  an  inverse  process  of  migration,  transferred 
to  the  politer  regions  of  the  metropolis.    He 


had  indeed  survived  the  days  of  poetic  and 
chivalrous  delineation ;  and  himself,  the  limi- 
tary column  of  a  past  age,  had  come  down 
to  the  days  when  the  theatres  rested  their 
popularity  upon  plays  and  plots  which  com- 
bined extravagance  of  incident  with  question- 
able ethics,  and  the  manager  relied  more 
upon  his  scene-painter  and  his  upholsterer 
than  upon  his  actors.  In  his  younger  days 
Charles  Kemble  had  been  approved  by  au- 
diences composed  of  the  refined,  the  accom- 
plished and  the  judicious ;  in  his  latter  years 
the  theatre  had  ceased  to  attract  these  classes 
generally,  because  it  no  longer  afforded  the 
means  of  intellectual  entertainment.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  at  least  we  would  fain 
hope,  that  a  portion  of  this  night  has  passed 
away.  We  possess,  indeed,  no  longer  either 
well-appointed  companies  or  actors  capable 
of  answering  to  the  demands  of  the  higher 
tragedy  or  comedy.  But  we  have  among  us, 
though  still  dispersed,  and  thereby  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  coSperation,  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  accomplished  actors, 
who  would,  in  their  degrees,  have  earned 
themselves  a  name  in  any  period  of  the  stage- 
history.  We  have  play- writers,  too,  though 
their  number  be  few,  who,  inspired  with  an 
honest  purpose,  may  yet  do  much  at  once  to 
improve  the  actor  in  his  art,  and  elevate  the 
audience  in  their  taste  and  perceptions. 

We  should  not  be  rendering  full  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  Kemble,  were  we 
to  omit  mentioning  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  the  historical  drama  by  restoring  to  it,  or 
affording  it  for  the  first  time,  its  proper  scene- 
ry and  costume.  His  brother  had  expunged 
much  of  the  neglect  and  barbarism  in  these 
matters  which  had  disgraced  the  stage  of 
Betterton,  Quin,  and  Garrick.  He  had 
rescued  Othello  from  his  footman's  garb,  and 
Macbeth  from  his  brigadier's  uniform,  arid 
Brutus  and  Coriolanus  from  their  surplices 
and  slippers.  But  the  younger  Kemble  went 
many  steps  further ;  and  in  his  representa- 
tions of  the  Moor  of  Venice,  King  John,  and 
Henry  IV.,  put  upon  the  stage  the  senators 
and  captains  of  the  Signory,  and  the  barons 
of  England,  even  in  the  very  garb  worn  by 
them  when  their  dukes  wedded  the  Adriatic, 
or  Hotspur  and  Worcester  fought  at  Shrews- 
bury. The  pomp  and  circumstance  and 
beauty  of  Macready's  representations  of 
Shakspeares  Historical  Plays  reflected  infi- 
nite honor  upon  his  enterprise  and  taste; 
and  Mr.  Phelps,  annually  at  Sadler's  Wells 
approves  himself,  so  far  as  the  mise  en  scene 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
skilful  of  Shakspearian  illustrators.    To  these 
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gentlemen  belongs  the  full  credit  of  having 
followed  a  good  example ;  but  to  Charles 
Kemble  appertains  the  honor  of  having  led 
the  way,  and  of  having,  as  it  were,  couched 
the  public  eye,  and  made  it  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  power  of  scenic  illustration  when 
employed  in  the  rightful  and  bounden  service 
of  the  monarch  of  dramatic  poets. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Charles  Kem- 
ble in  his  public  capacity  alone ;  but  he  was 
too  remarkable  as  a  man  and  as  a  member  of 
refined  and  intellectual  society,  to  be  regard- 
ed merely  under  his  aspects  as  an  actor.  In 
our  account  of  him  in  his  professional  rela- 
tions we  have  indeed  anticipated  many  of  his 
individual  qualities.  His  intellectual  powers 
are  presumed  in  his  ability  to  conceive  and 
impersonate  the  highest  order  of  dramatic 
character;  he  who  is  competent  to  embody 
poetic  creations  must  necessarily  possess  no 
ordinary  share  of  the  imaginative  faculty  it- 
self. He  who  is  able  to  analyze,  combine, 
and  reproduce  the  fine  and  subtle  elements 
of  Shakspearian  life,  cannot  have  studied 
either  universal  or  specific  human  nature 
with  an  unlearned  eye,  without  exerting,  and 
that  in  no  common  degree,  the  perceptive 
and  logical  powers  of  the  understanding. 
His  fine  and  cultivated  taste  was  displayed 
in  the  grace  of  his  manners,  in  his  noble  de- 
meanor, and  in  the  skill  with  which  he  en- 
listed the  arts  in  the  service  of  the  drama. 
But  apart  from  his  profession,  Charles  Kern- 
ble's  acquirements  in  literature  were  con- 
siderable. He  spoke  fluently  and  with  ele- 
gance several  modern  languages;  he  was 
well  versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  their  liter- 
ature. Although  not,  perhaps,  a  deep  classi- 
cal scholar,  he  was  familiar  with  the  best 
writers  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  declining  years  and  comparative 
seclusion,  he  renewed  his  early  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  prosecuted  its  difficult  study  with 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  an  aspirant  for  uni- 
versity honors.  Like  his  brother,  and  in- 
deed like  his  family  generally,  he  derived 
from  nature  linguistic  faculties  of  the  first 
quality.  Had  John  Kemble  not  been  the 
greatest  actor  of  his  day,  he  would  most 
probably  have  been  among  its  very  foremost 
philologists,  as  the  notes  he  has  left  upon 
the  subjects  of  his  various  reading  abundant- 
ly evince.  And  these  philological  powers 
were  shared  by  his  brother.  The  labor  he 
bestowed  upon  the  technicalities  of  the  Greek 
grammar  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love.  With 
half  the  amount  of  toil  he  expended  upon 
the  dry,  and  to  most  people  intolerably  mi- 
nute, details  of  its  accidence,  he  might  have 


attained  facility  in  reading  Homer,  Xenophon, 
or  Euripides.  But  he  would  dive  to  the  very 
roots  before  he  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  the 
fruit  or  flowers ;  and  a  certain  air  of  abstrac- 
tion observable  in  his  looks,  was  often  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that,  in  his  walks,  or 
while  seemingly  unoccupied,  he  was  carefully 
going  through,  in  his  memory,  some  knotty 
paradipma,  or  defining,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
the  precise  import  of  the  Greek  particles. 
Art,  and  the  department  of  sculpture  espe- 
cially, he  had  made  the  subjeot  of  earnest 
study — in  some  measure,  perhaps,  as  auxiliary 
to  his  own  profession — but  also  from  more 
catholic  and  higher  notions.  Winckelman 
himself  might  have  been  proud  of  a  pupil 
who  appreciated  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture with  a  zest  and  discernment  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  his  own.  In  both  his  literary  and 
artistic  acquirements,  Charles  Kem  ble's 
sphere  of  observation  had  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  extensive  travels — at  a  time  when 
travelling  was  neither  so  usual  nor  so  easy 
as  it  has  since  become — and  by  constant 
communication  with  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished artists,  British  and  foreign.  His 
house,  indeed,  was  at  all  times  the  resort  of 
persons  distinguished  in  art  and  literature ; 
and  rarely  did  they  encounter  a  host  more 
capable  of  estimating  their  common  or  par- 
ticular excellences,  or  who  entered  with  a 
more  cordial  interest  into  their  respective 
pursuits. 

Distinguished  by  a  courtesy  of  demeanor, 
even  in  days  more  courteous  than  our  own, 
Charles  Kemble  transmitted  to  the  present 
age  the  express  image  of  the  English  gentle- 
man of  the  past  generation — of  the  gentle- 
man whom  Reynolds  painted,  and  of  whom 
Beauclerc  was  the  sample  and  representative. 
He  was,  indeed,  not  less  formed  to  delight 
and  instruct  private  society  than  to  be  the 
mould  of  high  breeding,  and  the  glass  of 
refined  manners  on  the  stage.  In  his  later 
years  his  own  social  enjoyments  were  much 
impeded  by  deafness,  and  by  the  recurrence 
of  a  painful  disorder.  But  neither  privation 
nor  pain  diminished  the  urbanity  of  his  ad- 
dress, or  the  general  sweetness  and  serenity 
of  his  temper.  With  a  shrewd  perception 
of  character,  he  was  lenient  in  his  judgment 
of  men  and  their  opinions.  He  was  slow  to 
censure,  and  swift  to  forgive ;  and  more  in- 
clined to  make  allowance  for  error  than 
prone  to  detect  imperfections. 

In  the  long  period  of  days  allotted  to 
him,  Charles  Kemble  had  both  mingled  much 
in  society,  and  marked  its  features  with  a 
learned  eye.    His  fund  of  anecdotes  was 
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inexhaustible,  and  his  stories  derived  as  much 
grace  and  point  from  his  mode  of  relating  as 
from  their  intrinsic  pith  and  moment.  He 
might  have  written — and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  write — a  volume  of 
reminiscences.  The  arc  of  his  experience 
stretched  from  the  days  of  Burke  and  Sher- 
idan to  the  present  moment ;  for  at  every 
period  of  his  life  he  had  sought  the  society 
of  his  elders,  and  courted  the  intimacy  of  men 
younger  than  himself. 

Charles  Kemble  has  departed  from  us  in 
the  fulness  of  days,  and  attended  by  the 
respectful  affection  of  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends.  His  name  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
records  of  the  stage  retain  their  interest,  and 
wBerever  the  genius  of  the  actor  is  held  in 
honor.  But  it  is  the  condition,  twin-born 
with  the  nature  of  his  powers  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  art,  that  he  who  in  his  day 
reaps  the  first  harvest  of  popularity,  is,  after 
that  day  has  passed,  the  soonest  forgotten  in 
all  but — Name.  Yet  he  is  not  without  com- 
pensation for  the  ephemeral  nature  of  his 
efforts  and  triumphs;  if  neither  the  pencil 
nor  the  chisel  have  power  to  perpetuate  the 
effects  which  once  electrified  multitudes — if 
the  flashes  of  his  genius  be 

All  perishable  !  like  the  electric  fire, 

They  strike  the  frame,  and  as  they  strike,  expire : 

Incense  loo  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear, 

Its  perfume  charms  the  sense,  then  blends  with  air. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  poet  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  expect  from  the  future  their  full 
meed  of  honor,  the  recompense  of  the  actor 
is  awarded  to  himself:  he  enjoys  the  fulness 


of  his  fame,  and  is  at  once  the  inheritor  and 
witness  of  his  own  triumphs.  To  no  one  but 
the  actor  is  it  given  to  speak  at  once  to  so 
many  feelings,  to  move  and  permeate  so  vast 
a  mass  of  human  passions ;  to  impart  plea- 
sure, enlightenment,  and  instruction  to  so 
many  delighted  auditors.  He  is  the  inter- 
preter-of  the  arts  to  the  many :  he  holds  the 
keys  of  sorrow  and  mirth.  It  is  his  voice, 
or  gesture,  or  look,  which  has  filled  the  eyes 
of  crowded  spectators  with  gentle  tears,  or 
has  elicited  from  them  bursts  of  genial  laugh- 
ter. But  for  him,  poetry  might  have  been 
dumb,  and  painting  meaningless  to  many 
men  and  many  minds.  He  is  the  merchant 
who  brings  the  gold  of  Ophir  and  eastern 
balsams  within  reach  of  those  whose  abode 
is  far  removed  from  the  regions  where  Na- 
ture has  exerted  her  most  subtile  and  strange 
alchemy. 

The  place  of  Charles  Kemble  in  his  pro- 
fession, though  long  vacant,  has  never  been 
supplied ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever  will, 
for  he  combined,  in  an  unusual  proportion, 
intellectual  powers  with  natural  gifts;  the 
void  which  his  decease  has  made  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends  is  as  little  likely  to  be  filled  up, 
for  he  united  all  that  is  pleasant  in  man  with 
principles  and  virtues  of  "  6terner  stuff."  In 
contributing  our  mite  to  the  final  PUxudite 
of  Charles  Kemble  we  will  repeat  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  uttered 
upon  the  decease  of  Rome's  greatest  actor — 
Quis  nostrum  tarn  animo  agresti  ac  durofuit 
ut  Bosqli  morte  nuper  non  commoveretur  f 
qui  cum  esset  senex  mortuus,  tamen  propter 
exeellentem  artem  ac  venuitattm  videbatur 
omnino  mori  non  debuisse. 


> »« 


A  Literary  Curiosity. — In  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Goldsmith's  Complete  Works,  just 
published  in  London  by  Murray,  we  find  a 
poem  of  several  hundred  lines  by  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, now  for  the  first  time  printed.  It  is 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  poet  Vida,  and  is  entitled  The  Game 
of  Chess.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  where 
this  MS.  has  lain  perdu  for  three-quarters  of 


a  century ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  poet's  own 
hand- writing,  and  is  not  only  vouched  for  by 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham.the  editor  of  Murray's 
new  edition  of  Goldsmith,  but  by  Mr.  Foster 
the  poet's  biographer.  It  will  be  republished 
here  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  a  volume 
now  in  press,  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of 
Boston. 
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In  the  interest  which  attaches  to  every 
thing  connected  with  his  name,  Mr.  Disiaeli 
k  Dot  unlike  Lord  Byron,  ooe  of  the  gods  of 
his  early  idolatry.  Since  Byron,  indeed,  no 
one  in  this  country  has  piqued  the  public 
curiosity  so  much,  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
From  the  day  on  which  be  succeeded,  by 
those  memorable  philippics,  in  banishing  Peel 
from  office  and  from  the  favor  of  the  Tories, 
he  has  been  the  most  marked  man  in  Britain ; 
and  at  the  present  hour  be  attracts  more  at- 
tention than  ever.  The  newspapers  chronicle 
most  minutely  all  his  movements,  all  bis  ma- 
nceuvrcs— how  he  talked  with  this  member 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair ;  how  he  turned, 
to  whisper  that  member  on  the  bench  beside 
him ;  how  he  slept  while  Mr.  Windy  droned ; 
how  he  smiled  as  Captain  Hornet  buzzed ; 
how  calmly  he  listened  to  the  roaring  of  Sir 
Lionel ;  and  then,  when  he  rose  to  reply,  the 
out  of  his  trousers,  the  color  of  his  vest,  the 
lappets  of  bis  coat,  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth, 
the  arrangement  of  his  hair.  And  as  buds 
of  genius  in  days  of  yore  practised  the  Byron 
scow],  and  the  Byron  necktie,  and  the  Byron 
limp ;  so  all  the  very  clever  youths  in  this 
year  of  grace  shuffle  along  the  streets  in  Ori- 
ental style,  bury  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
with  all  the  Disraelilic  rites,  have  a  passion 
for  mouse-colored  wristcoats,  nourish  a  tuft 
of  moss  on  the  point  of  the  chin,  and  study 
vacancy  of  expression  in  their  countenance — 
in  this  last  succeeding  to  perfection. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  a  vulgar 
cariosity  that  is  thus  directed  towards  Mr. 
Disraeli,  nor  is  a  vulgar  gossiping  the  result. 
The  truth  is,  that  to  most  persons  he  is  quite 
an  enigma,  a  hieroglyphic,  at  once  inviting 
and  perplexing  inquiry  ;  and  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  him,  they  set  themselves 
to  speak  about  him.  It  is  ever  so.  If  the 
fruit  of  faith  be  works,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
words  are  the  fruits  of  doubt.  Silence  is  di- 
vine, because  it  implies  faith,  knowledge,  per- 
fect satisfaction ;  we  break  silence,  we  begin 
to  talk,  because  our  vision  is  not  clear,  and 
to  assure  ourselves,  as  much  as  to  convince 
others.  And  that,  in  fact,  this  is  the  reason 
why  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mr.  Disraeli 


draw  so  much  notice  will  be  evident,  if  it  is 
considered  that,  of  all  the  vituperative  epi- 
thets which  are  flung  at  him  so  lavishly,  none 
are  more  frequent  than  those  which  describe 
him  as  a  juggler,  a  conjuror,  a  mystery.  He 
is  not  understood ;  he  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  , 
without  points,  to  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  attempt  to  read  bis  character 
and  career.  The  sharpest  missiles  which 
are  hurled  at  his  head  thus  miss  their  mark, 
and,  like  the  Australian  boomerang,  return 
again  bloodless  to  his  assailants.  They  ee- 
clare  that  he  has  no  principles,  that  he  has 
no  settled  convictions  on  any  one  subject; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  even  says,  that  he  is 
infinitely  above  having  any  opinion  whatso- 
ever. But  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  It  is 
simply  a  confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  these  individuals;  it  simply  proves  that 
they,  at  least,  have  failed  to  discover  that 
central  solar  point  from  which  all  his  opin- 
ions emanate,  and  around  which  all  his  ac- 
tions cluster,  as  planets  in  their  orbits.  Now, 
we  are  not  defending  Mr.  Disraeli ;  we  pass 
no  judgment  on  the  game  which  he  has 
played  for  the  last  half-dozen  years ;  his  doc- 
trines may  have  been  worthy  only  of  a  vision- 
ary Laputan  or  a  horrid  Giaour,  and  his  con- 
duct may  have  been  worthy  only  of  a  wily 
Jesuit  or  a  dancing  Dervish;  but,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  we  must,  in  the 
name  of  all  sound  criticism,  protest  against 
thus  cutting  the  mysterious  knot  by  a  too 
easy  assertion,  that  he  is  alike  without  prin- 
ciple and  without  a  policy. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  in  these 
pages,  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  * 
political  career.  And  it  is  the  less  necessary 
thus  to  rehearse  the  various  passages  of  that 
party.'  warfare  in  which  he  has  of  late  been 
engaged,  as  within  the  last  few  months  he 
has  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  changed 
his  ground,  and  now  fills  a  position  more  in- 
telligible, and  less  open  to  criticism,  than 
that  which  for  so  long  a  time  he  was  content 
to  occupy  as  the  mouthpiece  and  headpiece 
of  a  party  with  which  he  has  but  little  sym- 
pathy. 

He  is  himself  a  Tory,  and  his  party  calk 
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itself  Tory.  But,  although  thus  arrogating 
to  itself  an  illustrious  historical  name,  he 
maintains,  or  at  least  he  maintained  in  "  Con- 
ingsby"  ten  years  ago,  that,  from  almost  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  it  has 
pursued  a  policy  which  is  either  founded  on 
no  principle  whatever,  or  on  principles  ex- 
actly contrary  to  those  which  had  always 
guided  the  conduct  of  the  great  Tory  leaders 
of  bygone  times — the  Bolingbrokes  and  Har- 
leys,  the  Shelburnes  and  the  Pitts.  These 
pseudo-Tories  made  exclusion  the  principle 
of  their  political  constitution,  and  restriction 
the  genius  of  their  commercial  code ;  thus 
lifting  the  very  banners  of  the  Whigs  them- 
selves; for  the  Whigs,  he  says,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  work,  "  introduced  sectarian 
religion,  sectarian  religion  led  to  political  ex- 
clusion, and  political  exclusion  was  soon  ac- 
companied by  commercial  restraint."  When, 
therefore,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  he  described 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  saying  that 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  caught  the 
Whigs  bathing,  and  ran  away  with  their 
clothes,  he  only  described  what,  in  his  view, 
has  been  the  Conservative  policy  generally ; 
and  these  views  he  has  never  yet  retracted. 
We  believe,  also,  that  he  never  once  relin- 
quished them,  not  even  when  most  gallantly 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  august  female 
whose  image  adorns  the  copper  coinage  of  the 
realm.  Look  at  the  Hughenden  Manor  mani- 
festo. The  phrase  in  which  that  celebrated 
state-paper  announced  that  the  genius  of  the 
epoch  is  favorable  to  unrestricted  competition, 
which  flew  like  a  watchword  all  over  the 
country,  and  which  ultimately  became  the 
squire's  formula  of  renouncing  protection, 
and  accepting  free-trade,  what  was  it  but  a 
resurrection  of  the  very  phrase,  above  quoted, 
which  had  long  been  buried  and  forgotten  in 
"  Coningsby,"  although  not  forgotten  by  him  ? 
And  be  assured  that  in  this,  and  in  his  other 
novels,  there  are  matters  of  weightier  import 
than  a  mere  turn  of  expression  which  he  has 
not  forgotten.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  fond 
dream  of  those  who  are  willing  to  think  well 
of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  yet,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  said  by  not  a  few,  and  apparently  wiih 
some  truth,  that  he  has  shown  a  bias  ta  those 
political  views  which  he  at  first  propounded 
in  certain  pamphlets,  and  afterwards  in  certain 
novels,  as  the  standards  of  Toryism  proper, 
although  it  is  Toryism  of  a  more  enlightened 
hue  than  that  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  laying  claim 
to  a  birthright  elder  by  far — the  true,  the 
aboriginal,  the  antediluvian  Toryism.  At  all 
events,  he  is  now  reissuing  these  novels : 
most  of  them  have  a  political  meaning;  and, 


whatever  their  significance,  they  demand  our 
attention,  as  coming  from  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statesmen  of  the  day. 

Is  there  any  vital  connection  between  poli- 
tics and  a  novel  ?  A  roost  vital  one,  even 
when  the  novel  is  quite  silent  as  to  affairs  of 
state ;  for  the  novel,  after  its  kind,  is  a  chart 
of  human  life,  and  the  statesman  is  a  navi- 
gator who  steers  according  to  his  map.  Some 
politicians,  no  doubt — as  the  economists  in 
the  British  Parliament — are  not  statesmen  in 
thi*  sense,  and,  however  good  their  financial 
schemes,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  pursers 
and  supercargoes  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  true 
commanders  have  a  scheme  of  politics  that  is 
ever  more  or  less  consciously  evolved  from  a 
study  of  the  history,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
destiny  of  humanity.  And  this,  truly,  is  the 
secret  of  that  extraordinary  eagerness  with 
which  the  public  devour  every  scrap  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  private  life  of  their 
princes  and  governors,  more  than  of  other 
men ;  the  excuse  for  it  also,  as  in  like  man- 
ner a  lenient  judge  will  find  a  noble  element 
of  gold  in  the  sandiest  -follies  of  mankind. 
In  the  present  case,  the  public  are  not  actu- 
ated by  a  mere  love  of  tattle ;  they  desire  to 
connect,  what  they  so  often  see  dissevered, 
the  statesman  and  the  man,  and  to  trace  the 
roots  of  his  politics  in  the  soil  of  human  life. 

Now  there  are,  perhaps,  no  two  men 
whose  political  opinions  spring  so  directly 
from  first  principles,  and  from  their  idea  of 
human  life,  as  those  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 
and  Thomas  Carlyle ;  and  starting  with  the 
same  assumption,  their  conclusions  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  For  a  long  time,  Mr.  Car* 
lyle  was  considered  a  rank  democrat,  until, 
developing  his  doctrine  of  hero-worship,  it 
appeared  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
really  an  aristocrat — the  aristocracy  which 
he  favors,  however,  being  one  of  intellect, 
not  of  mere  birth.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli at  first  seemed  to  wear  the  colors  of  a 
flaming  Radical,  until  at  length,  developing 
the  doctrines  of  young  England,  it  appeared 
that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  heart, 
head,  and  hand,  a  Tory,  who  sees  the  ideal  of 
government  in  the  principle  of  an  aristocracy. 
And  this  principle  naturally  follows  from  the 
views  which  both  maintain  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  individual  character,  and  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  aphorism,  that  history  is 
but  the  biography  of  great  men.  With  the* 
truth  of  that  statement  we  have  nothing,  at 
present,  to  do ;  it  has  been  impugned  ;  it  has 
been  said  that  a  nation  is  not  created  by  its 
individual  geniuses,  but  that  these  individuals 
I  bubble  up  from  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  and 
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perhaps  it  is  not  more  impossible  for  mortal 
man  to  create  an  individual  Frankenstein, 
than  to  create  such  a  Leviathan  as  figures  in 
the  title-page  of  the  celebrated  political 
work  so  named,  in  which  a  nation  is  pictured 
as  a  monster — a  giant  whose  huge  frame  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  manikins. 
Without  going  into  that  question,  however, 
let  us  mark  how  the  answers  which  they 

S've  to  it  bear  on  the  political  dogmas  of 
israeK  and  Carlyle,  ana  how  naturally  the 
idea  of  an  aristocratic  government,  in  the 
highest  sense — government  of  the  best — 
flows  from  the  vivid  apprehension  of  indi- 
vidual influence.  Carlyle's  idea  of  the  heroic 
— the  grand  idea  of  his  philosophy— every- 
body knows,  but  it  is  not  generally  under* 
stood  that  no  other  man  has  harped  so  long, 
so  earnestly,  and  so  variously  as  Mr.  Disraeli 

rthe  same  note,  albeit  in  a  lower  pitch, 
the  young  man,  by  force  of  will  and 
dint  of  brain,  rises  to  power;  how  Joseph, 
almost  the  youngest  of  twelve,  becomes  ruler 
over  his  brethren ;  how  the  youthful  David 
mounts  a  throne ;  what  is  greatness,  and  how 
to  achieve  it :  such  has  ever  been  the  theme 
of  his  novels,  as  witness  the  very  earliest, 
"  Vivian  Grey"  and  "  Contarini  Fleming." 
In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
these  and  of  "  Coningsby,"  he  seems  to  have 
studied  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  or  at  least 
in  the  latter  novel,  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  brilliant  Jew  and  the  perfervid, 
Scot  are  more  numerous  and  marked,  al- 
though, perhaps,  neither  of  them  would  like 
to  be  thus  classed  together.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, however,  not  to  discern  the  likeness, 
which  may  be  traced  yet  further  in  the  con- 
tempt entertained  by  both  of  them  for  per- 
sons wanting  in  such  force  of  character  as 
they  severally  admire.  Whether  the  weak- 
ness be  in  the  intellect  or  in  the  will,  they 
have  no  compassion  for  it:  the  man  is  a 
blockhead,  an  idiot,  respectable,  perhaps,  in 
appearance,  but  all  the  more  despicable  in 
reality.  They  have  none  of  that  profound 
feeling  for  the  infirmities  of  human  life  and 
lowliness  of  every  type,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity,  and  which  made 
Wordsworth  discover  a  mysterious  attraction 
even  in  an  idiot,  and  feel  that  to  such  a  being 
the  words  of  the  apostle  peculiarly  apply, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  In  short,  if  we  may  invent  a  seeming 
paradox,  they  have  no  idea  of  microscopic 
greatness ;  they  have  no  idea  that  any  thing 
great  can  be  accomplished  except  by  a  great 
man.  It  is  a  great  mistake;  and  let  it  be 
observed,  by  the.  way,  that  in  those  Hebrew 


Scriptures  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  justly 
proud  of,  it  receives  no  countenance.  If  there 
is  one  idea  whioh  they  urge  more  forcibly 
than  another,  it  is  this :  that  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  and 
that  is  for  man  to  wait,  and  God  to  work. 
And  is  not  this  also  the  grand  moral  taught 
in  the  nursery  literature  of  all  countries  ? — 
it  is  little  Jack  that  kills  the  giant ;  the  ogre 
is  destroyed  by  a  puny  boy;  Cinderella 
is  the  happy  bride  ;  the  palace  is  built,  and 
the  princess  won,  by  the  half-starved  Alad- 
din. 

But  if,  in  "  Coningsby,"  Mr.  Disraeli  gave 
a  definite  expression  to  ideas  which,  although 
really  his  own  (  for  they  float  through  all 
his  compositions),  Carlyle,  in  his  lectures  on 
Hero-worship,  was  the  first  to  develop  dis- 
tinctly ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  in  the  same 
work  "anticipated,  and  in  some  measure  fore- 
stalled, the  u  Latter-day  Pamphlets."  •'Con- 
ingsby" was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  true 
principles  of  the  Tories,  therefore  an  attempt 
to  explode  mere  Conservatism  as  the  cari- 
cature of  Toryism,  and  little  better  than 
twaddle.  Conservatism,  according  to  this 
view,  is  the  endeavor  to  carry  on  affairs  by 
substituting  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
office  for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  government ;  so  that  ministers  are  the 
slaves  of  routine,  not  masters  of  their  sphere. 
And  against  such  a  system  of  universal  red 
tape^Mr.  Disraeli  directed  his  satire,  to  show 
that  mere  administrative  ability  can  never 
supply  the  place  of.  good  government — the 
very  war-cry  raised  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  New  Downing  Street: 
Give  us  a  strong  government,  the  govern* 
ment  of  strong  man.  And  who  shall  be  the 
man  or  men  for  the  hour?  who  the  coming 
man  ?  they  both  asked,  and  answered,  each 
after  his  own  fashion,  wistfully  gazing 
into  the  future.  Carlyle,  of  course,  took  a 
rather  gloomy  view  of  matters.  He  is  like 
another  John  the  Baptist,  so  wild,  so  shaggy, 
so  melancholy,  preaching  to  another  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  but  with  this  enormous  differ- 
ence, that,  whereas  the  Baptist  cried,  Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand, 
Carlyle  cries,  '*  Repent,  for  lo !  the  kingdom 
of  hell."  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary,  is  too 
shrewd,  raven-locked  as  he  is,  to  be,  like  the 
raven,  a  prophet  only  of  evil;  and  so  his 
warning  voice  was  raised  in  more  equivocal 
tones — Look  out,  for  there's  something  loom- 
ing in  the  future :  and  the  saviours  of  the 
country  to  whom  he  pointed  his  finger  were 
those  whom  no  one  could  scorn,  because 
they  were  utterly  unknown,  although  for  the 
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name  reason,  also,  tbeir  pretensions  might  be 
scouted — the  new,  tbe  rising  generation. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  further 
development  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  given  to 
his  views  of  individual  character.  "  The  in- 
fluence of  the  individual  is  nowhere  so  sensible 
as  at  school/'  he  remarks.  "  There  the  per- 
sonal qualities  strike,  without  any  intervening 
and  counteracting  causes.  A  gracious  pres- 
ence, noble  sentiments,  or  a  happy  talent, 
make  their  way  there  at  once,  without  pre- 
liminary inquiries  as  to  what  set  tbey  are  in, 
or  what  family  they  are  of,  how  much  tbey 
have  a  year,  or  where  they  live."  Accord- 
ingly, in  pursuing  his  grand  theme,  his  hero 
is  always  a  youth;  and,  while  maintaining 
that  history  is  but  the  biography  of  great 
men,  he  adds,  by  the  mouth  of  Sidouiac 
"  Almost  every  thing  that  is  great  has  been 
done  by  youth.  The  history  of  heroes  is  the 
history  of  youth."  It  is  a  doctrine  that 
flatters  young  men,  and  which  may  partly 
account  for  his  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  adolescent  mind  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
markably displayed  at  it  was  in  the  enthusi- 
asm which  gave  him*  the  lion's  share  of 
popularity  at  the  late  Oxford  installation.  It 
was  also  displayed  at  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  the  students,  in  proposing  a 
president  for  their  associated  societies,  first 
thought  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and,  had  be  accepted 
the  honor,  would  probably  have  elected  him 
unanimously.  That  is  not,  however,  the  only 
cause  of  his  popularity.  There  is  more  food 
for  thought  in  his  writings  than  in  those  of 
any  other  novelist,  and  such  thought  as 
young  men  most  admire.  What  a  young 
man  chiefly  pants  for  is  experience;  he 
wishes  to  know  and  to  try  life,  at  whatever 
hazard ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  besides  dilating 
with  poetic  ardor  on  those  experiences  which 
are  ever  most  fascinating  to  youth,  dissects 
them  with  a  show  of  philosophic  accuracy 
which  makes  a  young  fellow  fancy  that  he 
already  understands  the  whole  secret  of  life 
and  art  of  living.  His  writings  exhibit  a 
profound  and  varied  acquaintance  with  all 
the  manifestations  of  life,  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  result  of  nearly  as  much  imagination  as 
real  experience ;  for  it  is  wonderful  how  far 
a  bright  invention  will  go  to  supply  tbe  want 
of  actual  knowledge.  And  that  our  novelist 
is  largely  indebted  to  imagination  for  his 
apparently  intimate  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  in  all  its  phases,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  very  form  into  which  he  has  thrown 
his  observations.  He  seldom  gives  mere 
facts:  almost  every  fact  is  capped  with  a 
theory.    Now,  that  is  not  like  a  man  who 


purchases  experience  with  only  his  penny  of 
observation;  such  a  man  contents  himself,  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  bare  recital  of  the  facts. 
Theory,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  offshoot  of 
inexperience,  insufficient  knowledge.  It  is 
whea  our  experience  is  partial,  or  rather 
(sine*  it  is  always  more  or  less  so,  let  us 
say)  when  we  are  conscious  of  its  partiality, 
that  we  attempt  to  complete  and  solidify  it 
in  a  theory.  Partly,  then,  we  believe,  on 
this  account,  but  partly,  also,  through  the 
vivacity  of  an  intellect  that  must  have  exer- 
cise, Mr.  Disraeli  hardly  ever  states  a  fact 
without  linking  it  to  a  theory,  and  some- 
times, it  must  be  added,  in  a  very  reckleaa 
manner,  as  if  be  merely  wished  to  give  play 
to  his  ingenuity,  no  matter  what  the  result — 
no  matter  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  if  only 
it  be  plausible.  And  thus  —  as  Samson 
caught  the  three  hundred  foxes,  tied  them 
tail  to  tail  with  firebrands  between,  let  them 
loose  amongst  the  fields  of  the  Philistines, 
and  so  burned  up  their  standing  corn  and 
the  shocks,  the  vineyards  and  the  olives — 
he,  by  the  glowing  theories  which,  in  his 
novels,  as  well  as  in  his  speeches,  he  is  fond 
of  attaching  to  uninteresting  facts  and  dreary 
statistics,  throws  terrible  confusion  into  the 
established  customs  and  received  opinions  of 
the  day.  And  very  much  to  his  own  hurt, 
since  the  prosaic  man  who  cannot  understand 
that  kind  of  play,  the  political  opponent  who 
ought  to  know  better  but  pretends  not,  and 
the  rigid  moralist  who  disapproves  of  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  fiction,  all  conspire  to 
hoot  him  down  as  a  hairbrained  dreamer, 
who  foolishly  assumes  the  tone  of  an  oracle 
while  divulging  mere  speculations  that  are 
not  only  false,  wild,  and  impracticable  in 
themselves,  but  utterly  discordant  with  each 
other. '  It  is  either  very  weak  vision  or  very 
poor  candor,  however,  that  can  thus  con- 
found the  pyrotechnics  of  an  excited  intel- 
lect with  the  sober  conclusions  and  honest 
convictions  of  a  lifetime,  which  are  not  only 
consistent  with  themselves,  but  which  he  has 
also  maintained, through  good  and  bad  report, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career, 
never  swerving  from,  although  gradually 
developing  them.  For  our  own  part,  we 
confess  that  these  fireworks  give  an  extra- 
ordinary charm  to  his  writings.  If  they  do 
not  always  enlighten,  they  at  least  dazzle ; 
if  they  do  not  always  express  truth,  they  are 
at  least  eminently  suggestive.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  broad  and 
sweeping,  it  may  be  sometimes  hasty,  gener- 
alizations should  possess  peculiar  attraction 
for  youthful  minds,  t  Young  people  have  an 
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astonishing  erase  for  every  thing  that  can 
bear  the  name  of  multum  in  parvo :  a  knife 
with  a  dozen  blades  of  different  design ;  a 
stick  that  is  at  once  a  staff,  a  whistle,  a  tele- 
scope, a  toasting-fork,  an  eel-spear,  and  a 
yard  measure;  a  pencil-case  that  has  as 
many  contrivances  in  it  as  there  are  colors  in 
a  pencil  of  light — a  penholder,  a  toothpick, 
a  seal,  a  sovereign-gauge,  and  a  letter-weight ; 
last,  not  least,  a  theory  of  universal  appliance. 
The  world  is  all  before  them;  they  have 
much  to  learn ;  and  they  entertain  a  vast  ad- 
miration for  the  man  who  can  supply  them 
with  quintessences. 

'  But  we  have  digressed  into  remarks  on 
young  men's  opinion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whereas 
we  were  talking  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion  of 
young  men.  The  following  extract  from  a 
dialogue  between  Conings  by  and  Sidonia, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  direction  his 
views  of  heroism  have  taken  with  reference 
to  youth.  Observe  how  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing is  every  sentence,  every  syllable : — "  '  I 
perceive,'  said  Coningsby,  pursuing  a  train  of 
thought  which  the  other  had  indicated, '  that 
you  have  great  confidence  in  the  influence  of 
individual  character.  I  also  have  some  con- 
fused persuasions  of  that  kind ;  but  it  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  age/  '  The  age  does  not 
believe  in  great  men,  because  it  does  not  pos- 
sess any/  replied  the  stranger.  '  The  spirit 
of  the  age  is  the  very  thing  that  a  great  man 
changes.  'But  does  he  not  rather  avail 
himself  of  it  V  inquired  Coningsby.  *  Par- 
venus do,"  rejoined  bis  companion,  (  but  not 
prophets,  great  legislators,  great  conquerors. 
They  destroy,  and  they  create/  '  But  are 
these  times  for  great  legislators  and  great 
conquerors  ?"  urged  Coningsby.  *  When 
were  they  more  wanted  ?'  askea  the  stran- 
ger. 'From  the  throne  to  the  hovel,  all 
call  for  a  guide.  You  give  monarchs  con- 
stitutions to  teach  them  sovereignty ;  and 
nations  Sunday-schools,  to  inspire  them  with 
faith/  * But  what  is  an  individual,'  exclaim- 
ed Coningsby,  'against  a  vast  public  opin- 
ion ?'  '  Divine/  said  the  stranger  :  '  6od 
made  man  in  his  own  image  ;  but  the  public  is 
made  by  newspapers,  members  of  parliament, 
excise  officers,  poor-law  guardians.  Would 
Philip  have  succeeded,  if  Epaminondas  had 
not  been  slain  ?  And  if  Philip  had  not  suc- 
ceeded ?  Would  Prussia  have  existed,  had 
Frederick  not  been  born  ?  And  if  Frederick 
had  not  been  born  ?  What  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  Stuarts  if  Prince  Henry  had  not 
died,  and  Charles  I.,  as  was  intended,  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?'  *  But  when 
men*  are  young  they  want  experience/ 


Coningsby ;  '  and  when  they  have  gained  ex* 
perienoe  they  want  energy/  'Great  men 
never  want  experience/   said  the  stranger. 

'  But  every  body  says  that  experience '  Is 

the  best  thing  in  the  world — a  treasure  for 
you,  for  me,  For  millions.  But  for  a  creative 
mind,  less  than  nothing.  Almost  every  thing 
that  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth/  * It  is 
at  least  a  creed  flattering  to  our  years/  said 
Coningsby,  with  a  smile.  'Nay/  said  the 
stranger,  '  for  life  in  general  there  is  but  one 
decree.  Touth  is  a  blunder;  manhood  a 
straggle;  old  age  a  regret.  Do  not  sup- 
pose, he  added,  smiling, '  that  I  hold  that 
youth  is  genius ;  all  that  I  say  is,  that  genius, 
when  young,  is  divine.  Why,  the  greatest 
captains  of  ancient  and  modern  times  both 
conquered  Italy  at  five -and- twenty ! '  "  Such 
is  the  text  of  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels.  He 
displays  an  extraordinary  interest  in  youth ; 
and  is  in  this  respect  the  most  remarkable 
type  of  the  present  age.  Never  at  any  for- 
mer period  of  our  history  has  the  child-life 
been  magnified  into  such  importance  in  the 
pages  of  literature,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 
thinking  men.  Look  at  the  last  novel :  the 
first  volume  is  a  minute  analysis  of  childish 
experience.  Look  at  the  innumerable  schemes 
of  education  ;  think  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  teacher  of  youth  is  now  held ;  consider 
the  host  of  books  composed  expressly  for 
children,  sermons  for  schools,  manuals  of 
devotion;  the  man  who  overthrew  ancient 
history  writing  Greek  legends  for  his  grand- 
son, the  most  popular  author  of  the  day 
penning  a  "  ChiloVs  History  of  England,"  a 
veritable  archbishop  inditing  "  Easy  Lessons 
on  Reasoning,'*  and  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Mo- 
ney Matters.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  mission- 
ary epoch-— dissatisfied  with  the  past,  doubt- 
ful of  the  present,  but  living  in  hope,  and 
better  than  hope,  expectation.  And  no  one, 
certainly  no  statesman,  represents  this  ten- 
dency of  the  times  more  strikingly  than  Mr. 
Disraeli.  His  mind  is  singularly  well  bal- 
anced in  the  regard  which  it  bestows  alike 
on  the  past,'  the  present,  and  the  future.  Of 
all  the  members  of  parliament  he  comes 
nearest  to  M acaulay  in  his  fondness  for  his- 
torical illustrations;  he  is  almost  equal  to 
Palm ers ton  in  understanding  the  nick  of  pre- 
sent time;  but  he  is  absolutely  unrivalled 
for  the  intensity  of  his  gaze,  and  the  depth 
of  his  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
Prophecy,  fortune-telling,  astrology,  sooth- 
saying—call it  what  you  will — this  fascinat- 
ed gazing  into  the  future  as  into  the  eye  of 
a  basilisk,  is  a  part  of  his  oriental  heritage ; 
as  in  like  manner,  also,  and  as  the  natural 
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effect  of  it,  is  the  warmth  of  his  interest  in 
the  possibilities  of  youth.  Where  do  we  find 
such  biographies  of  youth  as  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ?  It  is  because  youth  is  the  sea- 
son of  promise,  and  because  of  the  many 
senses  in  which  the  child  is  the  father  of  the 
man,  none  is  more  often  true  than  this,  that 
the  achievements  of  the  man  are  but  the 
schemes  of  the  stripling. 

And,  in  passing,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  exceeding  beauty  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
pictures  of  boyhood,  so  vivid  and  so  minute, 
so  natural  and  so  ideal,  so  full  of  the  boy 
and  so  reflective  of  the  man.  No  novelist 
seems  to  have  understood  boy-nature  so 
well ;  no  one  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  a 
boy's  pleasure  so  entirely;  not  even  Dickens 
has  spread  such  a  pure  azure  light  on  those 
halcyon  days  when  our  hearts  were  yet  un- 
sullied by  the  world.  In  fact,  Mr.  Disraeli  very 
seldom  touches  the  string  that  Dickens  often- 
est  plays  upon  in  the  description  of  child- 
hqod-r-it  is  a  string  very  easy  to  play  upon 
—the  sorrows  of  a  child.  If  one  has  the 
gift  of  pathos  at  all,  he  has  a  very  juicy 
theme  in  describing  the  wretchedness  and 
the  wrongs,  the  perplexities  and  the  fears,  of 
a  little  helpless  innocent,  that  bears  all  the 
contradiction  of  the  world  so  meekly,  feeling 
the  pain,  but  not  able  to  question  the  jus- 
tice, of  its  suffering ;  and  with  such  a  theme 
Mr.  Dickens  certainly  has  done  wonders. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
touches  it.  Not  that  he  is  deficient  in  pathos, 
as  it  has  been  said.  Latterly,  indeed,  and 
we  might  say  from  the  date  of  his  entrance 
into  Parliament,  he  seems  to  have  studiously 
veiled  the  tenderer  feelings  of  his  nature ; 
never  in  his  speeches,  and  but  rarely  in  his 
writings,  appearing  in  any  character  save 
that  of  an  utter  stoic — a  man  without  a  tear. 
But,  even  in  these  writings,  turn  to  the  last 
chapter  of  his  last  work,  the  Political  Biog- 
raphy of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  we  find 
a  very  beautiful  pathos,  although  its  effects 
are  somewhat  marred  by  the  pedantry  of 
certain  quotations  from  the  Greek  tragedians. 
When  the  grief  is  only  strong,  it  is  expressed 
in  a  quotation,  beginning  with  £,  £;  when  it 
becomes  doubly  strong,  it  is  expressed,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  in  a  quotation,  beginning 
with  another  interjection,  of,  at;  until  at  length 
when  the  force  is  trebled  and  absolutely  over- 
powering, it  bursts  forth  in  the  cry  of  (pev. 
<(>ev.  But  the  best  examples  of  his  mastery 
over  the  pathetic  are  to  be  found  in  his  earlier 
novels :  we  may  refer  to  the  death  of  Violet 
Fane  in  "  Vivian  Grey,"  to  the  death,  of  Al- 
ceste  in  "  Contarini  Fleming,"  to  the  latter 


part  of  "  Venetia,"  and  to  the  closing  scene 
of  the  "  Tragedy  of  Count  Alarcos,"  where, 
however,  he  has  mixed  up  the  pathetic  with 
the  terrible,  so  that  the  effect  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  ballad  of  the  same 
name.  And  yet,  with  all  this  power  of  excit- 
ting  the  tenderest  emotion,  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
shown  very  little  inclination  to  shed  tears  over 
the  calamities  of  boyhood ;  and  he  has  thus 
displayed  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  life  of 
children  than  Mr.  Dickens,  as  indeed  his  por- 
traiture of  youth  generally  is  of  the  most  ac- 
curate description,  and  exhibits  a  most  minute 
study  of  the  little  ways  of  children.  Here  is 
"  Venetia ;"  we  open  it  at  random — page  34 ; 
Lord  Cadurcis,  a  mere  boy,  has  presented  a 
jewel  to  Venetia :  "  Venetia  went  up  to  her 
mother,  who  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 
She  had  not  courage  to  speak  before  that 
lady  and  Dr.  Mash  am,  so  she  called  her 
mother  aside.  '  Mamma,9  she  said, ( some- 
thing ha$  happened.9  *  What,  my  dear  ?' 
said  Lady  Annabel,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  seriousness  of  her  tone.  '  Look  at  this, 
mamma!"  said  Venetia,  giving  ber  the 
brooch."  Something  has  happened,  says 
the  little  creature,  as  if  it  were  an  earth- 
quake. The  volume  is  full  of  those  minute 
touches.  Here  is  another  novel ;  we  open 
it  at  random,  and  find  the  following  letter 
from  one  schoolboy  to  another,  who  has 
saved  him  from  drowning : — 

41  Dear  Coningsby, — I  very  much  fear  that 
you  must  think  me  a  very  ungrateful  fellow, 
because  you  have  not  heard  from  me  before ; 
but  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  get  out  and  say 
to  you  what  I  feel ;  but  whether  I  speak  or 
write,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  make  you 
understand  the  feelings  of  my  heart  to  you. 
Now,  I  will  say  at  once,  that  I  have  always 
liked  you  better  than  any  fellow  in  the  school, 
and  always  thought  you  the  cleverest ;  in- 
deed, I  always  thought  that  there  was  no 
one  like  you;  but  I  never  would  say  this,  or 
show  this,  because  you  never  seemed  to  care 
for  me,  and  beoause  I  was  afraid  you  would 
think  I  merely  wanted  to  con  with  you,  as 
they  used  say  of  some  other  fellows,  whose 
names  I  will  not  mention,  because  they  al- 
ways tried  to  do  so  with  Henry  Sydney  and 
you.  I  do  not  want  this  at  all ;  but  I  want, 
though  we  may  not  speak  to  each  other 
more  than  before,  that  we  may  be  friends ; 
and  that  you  will  always  know  that  there  is 
nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you,  and  that  I 
like  you  better  than  any  fellow  at  Eton. 
And  I  do  not  mean  that  this  shall  be  only  at 
Eton,  but  afterwards,  wherever  we  may  be, 
that  you  will  always  remember  that  there  is 
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nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you.  Not  because 
you  saved  my  life,  though  that  is  a  great 
thing,  but  because,  before  that,  I  would 
have  done  any  thing  for  you,  only  for  the 
cause  above  mentioned  I  would  not  show  it. 
I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  be  more  toge- 
ther than  before,  nor  can  I  ever  suppose 
that  you  could  like  me  as  you  like  Henry 
Sydney  and  Buokhurst,  or  even  as  you  like 
Vere ;  but  still  I  hope  you  will  always  think 
of  me  with  kindness  now,  and  let  me  sign 
myself,  if  ever  I  do  write  to  you,  your  most 
attached,  affectionate,  and  devoted  friend, 

Oswald  Millbank." 
We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  faith  in  the  influence  of  individual 
character,  and  of  the  interest  with  which  he 
has  always  regarded  the  character  of  youth. 
And  now  let  us,  in  a  few  sentences,  indicate 
the  greatness,  and  sometimes  the  exaggera- 
tion, of  that  importance  which  he  attaches 
to  persons  generally.  Every  thing  In  his  eye 
reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  persons  and 
personalities.  He  admits  that  no  man  is 
great,  unless  he  be  the  exponent  of  a  great 
principle  ;  but,  in  his  view,  principles  are  un- 
availing without  an  apostle  to  enforce  them. 
Parliamentary  government  is  impossible  with- 
out party:  party  is  impossible  without  leaders. 
Every  thing  depends  on  individual  genius ; 
individual  genius  depends  on  race.  All  is 
race.  Some  people  never  think  of  persons — 
cannot,  indeed,  do  so;  they  can  discuss  mea- 
sures, but  not  men.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  invariably  treats  a  man  and  his  pro- 
position as  identical,  which  indeed  they  are, 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  he  sometimes  pushes 
this  view  to  an  extreme,  identifying  principles 
with  persons,  and  persons  with  principles,  in 
a  very  arbitrary  manner.  For  example,  he 
sees  no  reason  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  em- 
bracing Christianity,  but  much  inducing 
them  to  do  so ;  and  how  ?  it  may  be  asked. 
Not  because  Christianity  is  the  true  religion, 
but  because  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  is 
nattering  to  the  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  cannot  see  why  the  Jews  should  be  at 
present  debarred  from  Parliament,  and  why 
in  the  middle  ages  they  were  looked  upon 
as  an  accursed  race,  the  enemies  of  God  and 
man,  the  especial  foes  of  Christianity ;  and 
how  ?  Because  Christianity  was  founded  by 
the  Jews,  because  its  Divine  Author,  in  his 
human  capacity,  was  a  descendant  of  King 
David,  and  because  his  doctrines  were  avow- 
edly the  completion,  not  the  change,  of  Juda- 
ism. These  statements  will  be  almost  in- 
credible without  a  reference  to  the  places 
where  they  occur ;  and  we  have  therefore  to 


say,  that  the  former  is  to  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  24th  chapter  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  and  that  the  latter  will  be 
found  in  the  Preface  to  "  Coningsby." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  identifying  of 
policy  with  party,  and  principle  with  person, 
is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  Hebraisms  of 
his  character.  If  to  the  true  Christian  there 
is,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  neither  Jew 
nor  Gentile,  neither  Greek  nor  Barbarian, 
neither  i>ond  nor  free,  it  was  never  so,  in  any 
point  of  view,  to  the  true  Hebrew.  In  his 
eye,  every  thing  was  race,  personality  was 
every  thing.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Semitic  mind  generally, 
and  most  prominent  'o(  all  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  Hebrew  belonged  to  a  peculiar  people, 
that  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  recognised 
its  own  individuality,  not  only  as  a  whole,  by 
a  complete  separation  of  itself  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  also  in  all  its  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  by  preserving  every 
tribe  apart,  every  family  apart,  almost  every 
soul  apart.  The  priesthood  must  be  confined 
to  a  single  clan,  every  priest  to  his  course, 
the  hight-priest  to  a  particular  family ;  sal- 
vation must  spring  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  out  of  the  house  of  David  ;  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  And  so,  as 
this  principle  of  favoritism  was  more  and 
more  developed  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  the 
Maker  of  us  all  being  continually  represented 
as  regarding  the  Israelites  with  particular 
kindness  for  the  sake  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  as  showing  mercy  to  this  or  that 
individual,  not  became  of  his  own  merits,  but 
because  of  a  father,  three  or  four  generations 
removed,  whose  righteous  deeds  were  still 
treasured  in  God's  book  of  memory,  salvation 
became  in  their  eyes  a  matter  entirely  of 
personal  favor;  the  Most  High  appeared  to 
them  as  preeminently  a  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  they  revelled  in  the  pride  of  birth,  as 
no  other  people  ever  did ;  the  poorest  and 
most  despised,  the  very  Pariahs  of  the 
nation,  could  trace  a  pedigree  up  to  the  pri- 
meval mud,  telling  through  what  noble  veins 
it  had  filtered  in  coming  to  theirs ;  and,  when 
the  chosen  race  was  scattered  over  the 
world,  they  walked  forth  robed,  as  in  the 
purple  of  a  king,  with  a  superb  egotism  that 
has  not  often  been  assumed  even  by  royalty. 
And  of  this,  the  tendency  of  all  his  kindred, 
Mr.  Disraeli  affords  a  remarkable  example,  in 
the  firm  hold  which  he  .takes  of  the  person- 
ality of  others,  and  in  the  keen  sense  which 
he  has  ever  displayed  of  his  own  personality. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  egotism  forms  the 
basis  of  his  oharacter,  the  foundation  of  all 
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he  thinks,  and  says,  and  does ;  and,  if  we  i 
admit  the  truth  of  such  a  statement,  we  do 
so,  however,  not  in  the  sense  which  it  was 
intended  to  bear.  It  was  intended  to  signify 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  mere  adventurer,  with 
notoriety  and  self-aggrandizement  for  his 
only  aim — a  view  of  his  character  that  is  the 
result  of  malignant  intention,  not  less  than  of 
shallow  thinking.  It  is  one  of  those  shallow 
plausibilities  which  are  the  very  opposite  of 
truth.  An  adventurer  is  a  single  individual 
pushing  himself  forward,  unbidden,  and  for 
his  own  private  advantage.  If  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  pushed  himself  forward,  and  fought 
single  -  handed,  he  has  not  been  fighting 
merely  his  own  battle*;  he  has  stood  forward 
as  the  representative  of  a  race,  and  the 
champion  of  a  creed.  Like  all  public  men, 
be  has  doubtless  been  actuated  by  the  honor- 
able ambition  of  distinguishing  himself;  but 
this  in  subordination  to  noble  ends,  to  which 
we  must  hastily  refer. 

From  a  very  early  period,  he  recognized 
in  his  writings  that  he  is  at  once  an  English- 
man and  a  foreigner.  In  "  Contarini  Flem- 
ing/' for  instance,  he  gave  expression  to  this 
feeling,  in  the  exultation  with  which  the 
young  hero  of  that  novel  so  constantly  dwells4 
upon  his  Venetian  origin — an  origin  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  also  claims;  and  afterwards, 
when  speaking  in  his  own  proper  person,  he 
expressed  it  in  "The  Young  Duke,"  or, 
rather,  he  implied  it  in  the  assertion  of  his 
claims  to  be  treated  as  other  Englishmen, 
and  in  the  iteration  of  his  pride  in  England, 
and  of  the  hope  that  his  name  might  yet 
hereafter  be  in  some  measure  identified  with 
its  history  and  its  language.  As  years 
passed  on,  he  gave  utterance  to  his  feeling 
with  less  reserve ;  boldly  presented  himself 
to  the  public  as  a  Jew  of  the  purest  Sephar- 
dim ;  wrote  his  last  novel,  "Tancred,"  mainly 
about  the  Jews;  and  in  his  latest  work,  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  went  out 
of  his  way  to  introduce  a  long  chapter  on 
the  same  subject,  the  only  connection  of 
which  with  the  biography  was  expressed  in 
the  strange  sentence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following  chapter — These  were  not 
the  views  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  Why, 
then,  did  he  so  unceremoniously  drag  them 
into  that  biography  ?  Why  has  he  made  a 
point  of  enforcing  them  on  every  practicable 
occasion  ?  Are  they  mere  crotchets,  hatched 
in  the  brain  of  an  enthusiast,  and,  like  flies, 
not  to  be  got  rid  of?  Is  he  like  the  artist 
mentioned  by  Horace,  who  could  paint  an 
excellent  cypress*  tree,  and  took  care  to  in- 
troduce one  into  all  his  pictures,  even  should 
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they  be  sea-pieces  ?  In  brief,  has  the  urging 
of  these  views  been  of  any  service,  or  were 
they  intended  to  have  any  practical  effect  ? 

For  one  thing,  it  has  placed  him  before 
the  public  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  for- 
eigner; and  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner 
occupy,  in  some  respects,  a  high  vantage- 
ground,  as  coming  from  a  spectator  who,  if 
at  all  mingling  in  the  strife  of  faction,  is  sup- 
posed to  do  so  as  a  disinterested  volunteer. 
And  this  position,  this  impartiality  of  tone, 
this  bird's-eye  view,  he  has  in  various  ways 
endeavored  to  attain,  chiefly  these  two,  how- 
ever ;  namely,  by  assuming  the  manner  of 
some  future  historian,  and  by  assuming  the 
air  of  some  foreign  visitor.  The  former  situ- 
ation he  of  course  adopts  openly,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  those  whom  he  addresses ; 
as  in  his  political  novels,  and  in  that  political 
biography,  where  his  intention  avowedly  is 
to  treat  of  contemporaneous  history  from  the 
elevation  of  the  future.  When  he  assumes 
the  distant  tones  of  a  stranger,  he  is  himself, 
we  believe,  but  half- conscious  of  it — bis  au- 
dience hardly  so  much ;  its  effect  however,  is 
not  less  powerful.  But  upon  this  we  do  not 
dwell. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  he 
not  only  in  this  way  assumed  the  attitude  of 
a  foreigner,  but  also  put  himself  forward  as 
the  representative  of  his  race ;  so  that  his 
egotism  has  been  a  pride,  not  so  much  in 
himself,  an  individual,  as  in  himself,  the 
member  of  an  illustrious  family — a  very 
different  kind  of  egotism.  And  his  taking 
up  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  and  pleading  it  so 
earnestly  and  assiduously,  in  a  country  where 
they  are  too  much  despised,  effectually  clears 
him  from  the  charge  of  being  a  mere  adven- 
turer. He  has  been  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cate of  that  persecuted  race ;  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  Btitain  to  invest 
their  claims  with  interest;  in  the  midst  of 
ridicule  and  opposition,  he  has  ne/er  bated  a 
jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  his  latest  writings  show 
how  keenly  he  has  felt  the  wrongs  of  his 
kindred,  and  how  ardently  he  longs  to  see 
them  redressed  ;  it  is  still,  we  verily  believe, 
the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  raise  the 
Jews  from  their  low  estate ;  and,  while  such 
aims  and  such  deeds  are  his,  it  is  the  merest 
drivelling  of  imbecile  malice  to  speak  of  him 
as  an  adventurer  and  a  place-hunter.  Beyond 
this,  he  has  an  idea  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  and  the  recognition  of  their  pres- 
ence as  a  great  fact  in  the  commonwealth  of 
nations,  would  not  only  be  a  boon  to  the 
race,  but  would  also  redound  to-  the  advan- 
tage of  these  nations.  What  particular  ad- 
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vantage  would  thus  accrue  from  an  infusion 
of  the  Semitic  element,  we  do  not  stay  to 
inquire ;  let  us  say  that  the  nations  would 
then  become  possessed  of  the  Asian  mystery, 
foough  that  in  his  opinion  the  Jews  at  pres- 
ent lead  the  foremost  van  of  civilization; 
that,  while  they  are  the  leaders  of  revolution 
in  every  European  capital,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  a  race  essentially  monarchal,  essen- 
tially Tories ;  and  that,  if  music  he  the  art 
carried  to  greatest  perfection  in  these  modern 
times,theo  are  the  Jews  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern artists,  musical  Europe  being  at  this 
moment  theirs — almost  every  great  composer, 
musician,  and  singer,  belonging  to  the  Hebrew 
family.  Holding  these  opinions  with  the  pro- 
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foundest  conviction,  and  ever  urging  them 
on  the  attention  of  his  countrymen,  his 
opponents  might  surely  have  spared  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  indignity  of  classing  him  with 
unprincipled  adventurers  and  vulgar  ego- 
tists. 

But  here  we  must  conclude.  It  was  our 
intention  to  have  shown  how  Mr.  Disraeli's 
doctrine  of  personality  and  personal  influence, 
the  central  idea  of  his  political  and  social 
philosophy,  is  wrought  out,  and  successively 
illustrated,  in  his  various  novels;  but  we 
have  perhaps  already  exhausted  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  and  we  know  better  than, 
like  some  of  the  old  Puritan  preachers,  to 
give  the  hour-glass  another  turn. 


From    Blackwood's    Mtgnine 
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Having  been  moved  to  put  together  some 
ideas  on  ancient  fortresses,  with  a  slight  unpro- 
fessional glance  at  modern  fortifications,  we 
feel  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  subject  was 
suggested  by  the  prospect  of  a  European 
war,  or  by  finding,  on  turning  up  page  52 
of  the  second  volume  of  Edward  King's 
Munimenta  Antiqua,  the  curious  statement 
about  famous  Conisborough  Castle,  "  that, 
if  a  person  chances  to  stand  in  the  least  de- 
gree nearly  opposite  to  any  one  of  the 
buttresses,  the  whole  building  appears,  not- 
withstanding its  perfect  rotundity,  to  be  a 
square  tower  instead  of  a  round  one/' 

If  we  led  the  reader  to  suppose,  that 
any  thing  he  finds  in  this  article  will  indicate 
the  probable  result  of  the  coming  European 
struggle,  we  should  gros&ly  deceive  him; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  if  the  opening 
sentences  have  induced  him  to  expect  a 
suceinct  digest  of  the  history  of  fortified 
places  from  the  era  of  the  Flood,  he  will 
have  to  complain  that  his  anticipations  are 
by  no  means  fulfilled.  We  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  that  happy  vagrant  eclecticism, 
which  nothing  in  this  world  but  a  magazine 
admits  of,  and  which,  in  truth,  is  a  blessing 
too  often  forgotten  and  betrayed  by  its 
proper  guajfliaa,.  when  he  consents  to  be 


nothing  but  the  expounder  of  opinion  for  a 
polemical  or  a  civic  conclave,  or  the  re- 
corder of  the  pother  of  local  antiquaries. 
Our  remarks  on  fortresses  will  follow  no 
specific  line,  logical,  or  otherwise  —  will 
supply  no  desideratum — prove  no  problem, 
and  exhaust  no  subject  of  inquiry ;  and, 
with  these  preliminary  indications,  we  now 
offer  them. 

Be  it  a  question  which,  among  ancient 
nations,  was  most  illustrious  in  deed  and 
thought — the  Jewish,  the  Assyrian,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Egyptian,  the  Hellenic,  or  the 
Roman — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  illustrious  race  acting  within  the  sphere 
of  modern  history  is  the  Norman.  And 
when  we  give  them  this  local  na*ne,  we  do 
not  mean  to  confine  its  comprehension  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Rollo  who  bullied 
the  King  of  France  out  of  a  province,  or  to 
those  of  the  band  of  adventurous  men  who 
"came  over"  with  the  Conqueror.  The 
real  Norman  who  founded  the  institutions 
which  still  live  to  attest  his  greatness,  was  a 
mixed  being,  possessed  of  the  hardy,  endur- 
ing energy  of  the  North,  and  the  fire  and 
versatility  of  the  South.  Most  European 
countries  have  enjoyed  his  presence.  France 
has  largely  partaken  of  it,  so  has  Spain — 
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though  the  spirit  of  the  old  greatness  it 
produced  has  died,  and  the  faded  lustre  of 
its  memory  only  remains.  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
portions  of  Germany,  have  had  their  shaie 
of  these  high-spirited  wanderers ;  and  indeed 
often,  in  the  history  of  European  states, 
might  it  be  traced  that,  as  if  by  an  injection 
of  fresh  blood,  the  Norman  element  has 
saved  them  from  immediate  dissolution,  if  it 
has  failed  to  confer  on  them  a  prolonged  and 
invigorated  existence. 

Greatest*  however,  of  all  the  obligations 
to  this  race  are  those  which  we  of  the 
British  empire  owe ;  for  the  illustrious  ad- 
venturers— whose  spirit  and  energy  some- 
times seemed  to  consume  and  destroy  the 
feebler  qualities  of  the  people  on  whom  they 
were  ingrafted — found  among  their  Saxon 
brethren  only  a  reinforcement  of  those 
steady  and  enduring  powers,  which  had  not 
yet  acquired  a  sufficient  preponderance  in 
the  composition  of  the  Norman.  To  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  this  race  we 
owe  the  centralizing  influence  which  has 
given  power  to  our  democratic  institutions. 
We  owe  to  them  the  principle  of  honor, 
courtesy  to  women,  social  disinterestedness, 
and  the  many  virtues  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  system  of  chivalry.  In  art,  we  owe 
to  them  the  great  system  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  which,  after  slumbering  for  a 
couple  of  centuries,  is  now  flourishing  in  so 
remarkable  a  revival,  that  every  genuine 
vestige  of  it  is  preserved  with  pious  care ; 
and  even  a  worshipful  municipality,  if  it 
design  to  destroy  a  remnant  of  the  art,  as  it 
would  have  almost  been  thanked  for  doing 
fifty  years  ago,  is  restrained  from  the  act  by 
a  feeling  of  public  indignation. 

The  magnificent  system  which  goes  com- 
monly by  the  name  of  Gothic  architecture, 
is  essentially  the  work  of  the  Norman  race, 
taking  both  the  character  of  the  architecture 
and  the  name  of  the  race  in  a  comprehensive 
sense. 

If  it  be  an  inferior  achievement,  yet  it  is 
something  to  say  that  to  the  same  race  we 
owe  the  fortalice  of  the  middle  ages — the 
parent  of  the  modern  fortress.  The  castle 
as  we  know  it  in  romance  and  history,  is 
essentially  a  Norman  creation.  The  sym- 
metrical external  strength,  and  the  gloomy 
mysteries  of  the  interior,  necessary  to  make 
a  castle  be  a  castle  in  poetry  or  romance, 
are  features  entirely  belonging  to  the  Nor- 
man edifice.  The  vaulted  form  of  internal 
roofing,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  gloom — 
the  dungeons  beneath — the  battlements  above 
— the  secret  passages — and  other  mysteries 
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which  are  necessarily  connected  with  these 
in  architectural  arrangement,  are  all  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Norman  4  fortalice.  To  find 
what  there  is  in  this,  inquire  how  The  Old 
Englith  Baron,  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  or  Victor  Hugo's  novels, 
could  have  been  written  without  this  element 
of  poetic  romance.  Go  higher  up,  and  see 
how  much  of  the  glorious  interest  of  Scott's 
novels  has  been  created  out  of  this  element ; 
and  whether  it  is  presented  at  Torquelstone 
or  Tillytudlem,  all  comes  of  Norman  origin. 
But  go  still  higher,  and  see  how  such  a 
tragedy  as  Macbeth  could  have  existed,  if 
Shakespeare  had  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
Scottish  monarch,  and  had  been  bound  to 
describe  him  living  in  an  extensive  craal  of 
wicker  or  turf  huts,  instead  of  placing  the 
whole  tragic  history  in  one  of  those  myste- 
rious Norman  castles  which  did  not  exist 
until  centuries  after  Macbeth's  day,  and  were 
beginning  to  add  to  their  other  interest,  that 
of  a  mellow  age  in  Shakespeare's. 

Besides  these  elements  of  associative  in- 
terest, there  is  the  external  beauty  involved 
in  a  marvellous  development  of  strength 
and  symmetry.  Take  the  Norman  castle  in 
its  most  perfect  development — the  stern 
square  mass  in  the  centre — the  flanking 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  widening  with  a 
graceful  sweep  towards  the  earth,  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  oak  stem  widens  to  its 
root—  the  varied  crest  of  battlements,  turretB, 
and  machicolations  which  crown  all,  adjust- 
ing their  outline  to  the  graceful  variations 
of  the  square  and  circular  works  below, — all 
make  a  combination,  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  which  has  been  attested  by  its  eternal 
repetition  in  landscape  painting,  since  land- 
scape painting  began. 

Nor  were  the  beauty  and  grandeur  all 
that  the  Norman  fortalice  could  boast  of.  It 
was  a  great  achievement  in  science.  Of 
all  the  steps  taken  onwards  in  fortification, 
from  the  primitive  earthwork  on  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  down  to  the  fortification  of  Paris, 
the  greatest  was  taken  by  that  one  which 
combined  together  the  dwelling-house  and 
the  fortress,  and  made  that  organization  of 
main  edifice  and  flanking  protections  of  which 
the  great  works  of  Vauban  were  but  a  further 
development,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  more 
fully  to  show. 

But  we  must  stop  here.  Externa]  beauty 
and  grandeur,  engineering  skill,  we  attribute 
to  the  Norman  castle  ;  but  we  cannot  award 
the  same  praise  to  its  moral  objects,  which 
were  ever  those  of  subjugation  and  regal  or 
lordly  despotism.    In  fact,  the*  castle  was 
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the  embodiment  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
ripened  into  the  Parisian  Bastile,  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  Norman  fortress  ever  built. 
As  one  of  our  kings  said  of  a  border  keep, 
the  man  who  built  that  was  a  thief  in  his 
heart;  and  they  who  reared  the  stately 
dwellings  of  the  Norman  kings  and  nobles 
had  subjugation  and  tyranny  in  their  hearts, 
and,  indeed,  embodied  these  qualities  in 
mason- work ;  for,  after  all,  these  gloomy 
edifices  owe  a  mighty  portion  of  their  influ- 
ence to  that  overawing  quality  which  Burke 
made  out  to  be  the  source  of  sublimity.  If 
all  admiration  of  artistic  achievement  in 
architecture  must  depend  on  the  honorable- 
ness,  the  faithfulness,  the  humaneness  of 
those  who  were  the  designers,  we  fear  we 
would  need  to  abandon  our  favorite  edifices 
as  structural  lies  and  architectural  shams, 
only  fit  to  be  cast  into  oblivion,  and  there 
obtain  Christian  burial.  But  so  callous  are 
we  in  the  matter  of  the  faith  and  morality  of 
designers,  that  we  can  even  confess  that  the 
exterior  structure  so  well  fitted  for  defence 
against  an  oppressed  peasantry,  and  the 
dreary  dungeons  so  well  fitted  for  feudal 
vengeance,  when  these  were  driven  desperate, 
only  raise  our  interest  by  a  eon  tern  plation  of 
their  objects ;  while  the  assurance  that  some 
murder  has  been  committed  within  the 
gloomy  recesses — the  baser  and  more  brutal 
the  better — simply  affords  additional  zest  to 
the  tragic  interest  of  the  whole. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  back  to  the  condition 
-of  the  art  of  fortification,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  taken  up  by  these  Normans.  The 
most  truly  primitive  forts  are  naturally 
decided  by  antiquaries  to  be  those  which 
are  found  constructed  solely  out  of  the 
native  materials  which  the  site  may  have 
afforded.  In  this  matter  time  has  been  by 
no  means  impartial  to  the  handiwork  of  man ; 
since,  in  some  places  it  remains,  and  is  likely 
to  remain,  so  long  as  the  crust  of  the  earth 
keeps  together :  while  in  others,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  dwellers  in  vast  watery  wastes 
and  swamps  has  melted  away  with  the  mud 
of  which  it  may  have  been  originally  formed. 
So,  in  the  swamps  of  Friesland,  defended  in 
the  dawn  of  history  as  they  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  flats  of 
Lincoln,  defended  against  the  Normans,  many 
a  place  of  strength  has  departed  ;$  but  on  the 
tops  of  barren  hills  the  rude  stone  circles 
remain,  the  relics  of  some  utterly  unknown 
antiquity. 

There  is  scarcely  to  be  named  that  part  pf 
the  world  where  there  are  hills,  and  no 
hill-forts.    They  occur  in  the  Holy  Land; 
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and  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  people  being 
hunted  "  from  every  mountain,  and  from 
every  hHl."  On  the  approach  of  the  Assy- 
rians, we  hear  that  the  Israelites  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  tops  of  the  high  moun- 
tains. They  are  found  all  over  the  East — 
on  the  steppes  of  the  Russian  provinces — 
on  the  German  and  Scandinavian  hills — in 
all  parts  of  the  British  empire :  while  those 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  other  parts  of  America, 
are  said  to  have  a  precise  resemblance  to 
the  specimens  in  the  county  of  Angus. 
Often,  of  course,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
connect  them  with  early  historical  events— 
as  when  the  fortified  camp  of  Caractacus 
has  been  found  in  England,  and  that  of  Gal- 
gacus,  in  fifty  different  places  of  Scotland : 
while  the  Germans  are  naturally  anxious  to 
find  the  circle  within  which  their  national 
hero,  Arminius,  or  Hermann,  assembled  the 
tribes  who  punished  the  presumption  of 
Varus.  But  these  are  all  vain  speculations ; 
and  when  or  how  these  forts  were  made,  we 
shall  probably  find  out  when  we  get  the 
working- plans  and  the  engineers'  contract  for 
Stonehenge. 

Among  the  English  hill -forts,  there  is  the 
Herefordshire  beacon,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  Malvern  hills,  commanding  the  main 
pass  through  the  chain.  It  is  an  irregular 
oblong,  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  ten ;  and  the  inner  wall  is 
a  strong  work  of  stones  and  turf.  Three 
exterior  walls  encompass  it,  and  an  eccentric 
work  lops  out  at.  either  side,  on  some  en- 
gineering principle,  which,  doubtless,  was 
highly  approved  of  io  its  day,  but  is  sunk 
in  as  deep  oblivion  as  the  name  of  the  people 
who  awaited  anxiously  within  the  inner  ring 
to  see  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  as  they  strove 
to  mount  the  steep  acclivity,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  in  which  the  defence  was  com- 
pleted. Wales  claims  the  chief  specimens 
in  England,  for  the  reason  we  have  already 
stated — that  Wales  has  hills.  Hence  we 
have  Moel  y  Gaer  in  Flintshire,  and  a  great 
work  close  to  the  Castle  of  Montgomery, 
where,  King  says,  it  was  certainly  needless, 
"  unless  it  had  been  long  prior  to  the  erection 
of  that  castle."  There  are,  besides  these, 
Carn  Madryn,  Trer  Caeri  in  Carnarvonshire, 
and  Caer  Caradoc,  which  tradition  associates 
with  Caractacus.  One  of  the  oddest  of 
these  forts  is  Penman  Mawr,  of  which  Pen- 
nant says,  "  After  climbing  for  Borne  space 
among  the  loose  stones,  the  fronts  of  three, 
if  not  four  walls  presented  themselves  very 
distinctly,  one  above  the  other.     In  most 
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places  the  facings  appeared  very  perfect,  but 
all  dry  work.  I  measured  the  height  of  one 
wall,  which  was,  at  the  time,  nine  feet ;  the 
thickness,  seven  feet  and  a  half.  Between 
these  walls,  in  all  parts,  were  innumerable 
small  buildings,  mostly  circular,  and  regu- 
larly faced  within  and  without,  but  not  dis- 
posed in  any  certain  order.  These  had  been 
much  higher,  as  is  evident  from  the  fall  of 
stones  which  lie  scattered  at  their  bottoms, 
Their  diameter,  in  general,  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet;  but  some  were  far  less,  not 
exceeding  five  feet.  On  the  small  area  of 
the  top  had  been  a  group  of  towers  or  cells, 
like  the  former — one  in  the  centre,  and  five 
others  surrounding  it."* 

Some  of  our  northern  forts  have  beeu,  how- 
ever, on  a  greater  scale.  Of  the  White  Cater- 
thun  in  Strath  more,,  General  Roy  says,  "  The 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  occurs  in  this 
British  fort  is  the  astonishing  dimensions  of 
the  rampart,  composed  entirely  of  large  loose 
stones,  being  at  least  twenty-five  feet  thick 
at  top,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  at  bot- 
tom, reckoning  quite  to  the  ditch,  which 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  greatly  filled  up  by  the 
tumbling  down  of  the  stones.  The  vast  labqr 
that  it  must  have  cost  to  amass  so  incredible 
a  quantity,  and  carry  them  to  such  a  height, 
surpasses  all  description.  A  simple  earthen 
breastwork  surrounds  the  ditch ;  and  beyond 
this,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  on 
the  two  sides,  but  seventy  on  each  end,  there 
is  another  double  intrenchment,  of  the  same 
sort,  running  round  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
intermediate  space  probably  served  as  a  camp 
for  the  troops,  which  the  interior  post,  from 
its  small ness,  could  only  contain  a  part  of. 
The  entrance  into  this  is  by  a  single  gate  on 
the  east  end;  but  opposite  to  it  there  are  two, 
leading  through  the  outward  intrenchment, 
between  which  a  work  projects,  no  doubt 
for  containing  some  men  posied  there,  as  an 
additional  security  to  that  quarter. "f 

The  author  who  is  found  thus  to  speak  of 
the  rude  hill- fort  was  an  experienced  officer 
of  engineers  on  service  in  Scotland.  The  tone 
of  professional  respect  with  which  he  treats 
the  effort  of  the  primitive  engineer  is  remark- 
able ;  one  might  suppose  him  discussing  the 
merits  of  Sebastopol  or  Cronstadt.  In  the 
unprofessional,  such  works  create,  perhaps,  all 
the  more  astonishment  from  their  unexpected 
magnitude;  for  when  you  are  desired  to 
ascend  a  desolate,  uninteresting-looking  sec- 
ondary hill,  in  a  remote  district  of  Scotland, 


•  Tour  in  Wales,  ii.  306. 
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apart  from  any  of  the  tourist  circuits,  you  do 
not  expect  to  find  its  brows  covered  with 
some  triumph  of  industrial  development.  The 
height  necessarily  ascended  before  these  works 
can  be  seen — a  matter  which  must  have  made 
the  raising  of  them  all  the  more  formidable 
— keeps  them  away  from  observation.  Were 
they  on  flat  ground,  and  near  watering-places, 
they  would  be  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  In  the  vastness  of  the  mass  of  col- 
lected stones,  they  are  more  like  the  great 
breakwaters  of '  harbors  of  refuge  than  any 
other  works  we  can  name.  Even  more  re- 
markable than  General  Roy's  Caterthun, 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  Barmkyn  of  Edit,  a 
few  miles  farther  north.  The  etymologist 
may  call  Barmkyn  a  corruption  of  Barbican 
if  he  likes.  The  lonely  hill  is  so  steep  and 
circular  that  it  seems  a?  if  it  must  have  been 
artificially  scarped.  Scarcely  from  below  can 
any  curve  be  seen  to  interrupt  the  straight 
line  of  the  ascent,  and  one  is  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  the  mighty  ramparts  of  stone — Bve 
of  them— of  which  the  innermost  incloses  a 
space  of  about  an  acre,  quite  flat,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  levelled,  as  the  sides  of  the  hill 
seem  to  be  scarped,  by  art. 

It  may  be  a  question  if  these  stone  masses 
were  ever  built,  either  so  as  to  represent  ex- 
ternal courses,  like  the  Roman  wall  in  Nor- 
thumberland, or  even  in  the  fashion  called 
cyclopean.  They  bear,  in  their  heaped  char- 
acter, and  the  regularity  of  their  course, 
more  resemblance  to  the  moraines  on  the 
edge  of  the  glacier,  than  to  any  other  object, 
natural  or  artificial,  with  which  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted.  So  ancient,  indeed,  must 
they  be  supposed  to  be,  that  in  the  war  with 
the  elements  all  minuter  structural  character- 
istics seem  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  stones 
lie,  not  as  they  were  placed,  but  virtually  in 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  these  stormy  hills,  indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  less  imperishable 
than  the  gneiss  or  granite,  of  which  the  blocks 
forming  the  circular  forts  are  composed, 
would  have  preserved  the  original  plan.  In 
flatter  and  more  turfy  districts  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  England,  there  are  mounds 
seeming  to  be  artificial,  and  cast  in  circular 
terraces,  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  a  turn- 
ing lathe  and  bevelled  down.  There  is  one 
of  these — perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in 
Britain — at  Old  Sarum,  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
franchise  of  that  scheduled  corporation.  How 
these  could  have  been  very  available  for  forts 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  to  devise  any 
other  purpose  to  which  they  can  have  been 
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applicable,  would  be  still  more  difficult.  Bat 
when  it  was  reported  in  England,  as  it  was 
about  seventy  years  ago,  that  there  were 
some  ancient  hill-forts  in  Scotland  made  of 
glass,  the  antiquaries,  not  having  a  presci- 
ence of  the  Crystal  Palace  before  their  eyes, 
turned  from  puzzling  themselves  about  the 
earthen  mounds  in  England,  to  burst  forth  in 
scornful  laugtter  about  the  glass  fortresses 
of  Scotland.  But  the  people  who  have  had 
mudh  experience  in  the  ways  of  this  world, 
learn  how  the  same  word  may,  without  the 
slightest  misapplication,  be  used  for  very  dif- 
ferent things.  The  dingy,  slag-like  lumps, 
with  a  vitreous  fracture,  found  in  the  heather 
of  some  Scottish  fortified  hills,  has  undoubt- 
edly a  claim  to  the  vitreous  character,  per- 
haps as  strong  as  the  glittering,  diaphanous 
squares  which  are  to  let  in  all  the  sun,  and 
exclude  the  wind  and  rain,  at  Sydenham. 
That  they  were  the  creation  of  fire  is  certain ; 
and  though  the  geologists  sought  at  first  to 
make  out  a  case  of  volcano,  yet  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  administered  by  the  hand 
of  man ;  for  the  materials,  which  had  been 
calcined  and  vitrified  so  as  to  resemble  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  scoriae  of  a  glass- 
house, were  built  into  walls  round  the  sum- 
mits of  steep,  circular  hills  ;  —  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance, from  their  extreme  steepness  and 
regularity,  of  having  been  scarped.  And  then 
come  the  questions — were  the  vitrified  masses 
produced  by  some  accident,  such  as  the 
burning  of  a  stronghold  ?  or  were  they  a  de- 
liberate method  of  cementing  stones  together 
by  fusion  ?  or,  perchance,  were  they  the  wide 
circuits  within  which  might  be  consumed 
some  whole  forest  of  trees,  cut  down  and 
piled  together  within  a  ring  of  stone,  whether 
as  a  vast  beacon,  reddening  the  sky  from 
the  Tweed  to  Cape  Wrath,  or  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ancient  god  of  fire  ? — Questions,  these, 
which  we  respectfully  decline  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  answering. 

The  step  from  such  rude  Titrfnic  works  as 
these  to  the  Norman  fortress  is  great — and 
perhaps  a  word  or  two  on  other  forms  of 
places  of  strength  may  be  suitable,  as  show- 
ing distinctly  that  the  feudal  castles  were 
the  combination  of  the  rude  strength  of  the 
primitive  fortress  with  domiciliary  comfort — 
that  they  brought  the  defensive  strength, 
supposed  to  reside  only  in  inaccessible  moun- 
tain regions  or  swamps,  into  the  midst  of  rich 
agriculture  and  smiling  abundance — that  they 
no  longer  rendered  necessary  a  retreat  to  the 
place  of  strength,  as  one  may  suppose  the 
whole  community  of  a  district  to  nave  re- 


)  treated  to  a  hill-fort,  but  were  themselves 
alike  the  abode  of  luxurious  ease  in  time  of 
peace,  and  of  resistance  and  fierce  contest  in 
time  of  war.  Perhaps  we  may  best  compre- 
hend how  original  was  the  idea  of  the  union 
of  fortress  and  house,  or  pilaoe,  in  one,  by 
observing  how  few  are  the  vestiges  of  such  a 
combination  having  existed  elsewhere  before 
the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system. 
Towns  undoubtedly  seem  to  have  been  forti- 
fied from  the  beginning  of  town  life :  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  was  carried, 
let  us  take,  once  for  all,  the  account  which 
honest  old  Heredotus  gives  of  Babylon,  with 
its  walls  two  hundred  cubits  high,  on  which  a 
chariot  could  be  driven  with  four  horses 
abreast,  and  its  hundred  gates  of  brass.  But, 
of  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  domestic  for- 
tress, in  which  people  lived  in  their  ordinary 
manner  during  peace,  and  defended  them- 
selves in  war,  we  remember  but  few  vestiges. 
Separate  buildings  like  towers  there  proba- 
bly have  been  in  many  times  and  places,  and 
they  may  have  been  used  as  fortresses.  Along 
the  Roman  Wall  were  the  square  towers 
called  mile-castles,  which  are  interesting,  not 
only  as  the  best  remains  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  great  aggressors  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  frontier,  but  as  the  models  on 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  would  probably 
build  their  castles — if  they  built  any.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  the  Border  peel- towers 
— built  one  thousand  years  after  the  Romans 
had  abandoned  Britain  to  her  fate — have,  in 
their  compact  squareness,  more  resemblance 
to  these  castell*,  than  any  type  of  earlier 
British  castellated  architecture  possesses* 
Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bruce 's  book  on 
the  Roman  Wall,  to  which  we  lately  had 
occasion  to  refer,  no  one  need  remain  ignorant 
of  any  feature,  however  minute,  which,  now 
existing,  attests  what  these  mile-castles  origin* 
ally  were.  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us,  in  a  summary 
description,  that  *'  they  derive  their  modern 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
usually  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  Roman 
mile  from  each  other.  They  were  quadran- 
gular buildings,  differing  somewhat  in  she, 
but  usually  measuring  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  in  each  direction.  With  two  exceptions, 
they  have  been  placed  against  the  southern 
face  of  the  wall ;  the  castle  of  Portgate, 
every  trace  of  which  is  now  obliterated,  and 
another  near  ^Esica,  the  foundations  of  which 
may  with  some  difficulty  still  be  traced,  seem 
to  have  projected  equally  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  wall.  Though  generally  placed 
about  seven  furlongs  from  each  other,  the 
nature  of  the  ground!  independently  of  dis- 
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tance,  has  frequently  determined  the  spot  of 
their  location.  Whenever  the  wall  has  had 
occasion  to  traverse  a  river  or  a  mountain- 
pass,  a  mile- castle  has  uniformly  been  placed 
on  the  one  side  or  other  to  guard  the  defile. 
The  mile-towers  have  generally  had  but  one 
gate  of  entrance,  which  was  of  very  substan- 
tial masonry,  and  was  uniformly  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  wall ;  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  now  remaining,  however,  has 
a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  gateway.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  were  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  these  buildings — prob- 
ably they  afforded  little  accommodation,  be- 
yond what  their  four  strong  walls  and  well- 
barred  gates  gave."* 

They  were  evidently  mere  barracks  or  sta- 
tions ;  nor  can  much  more  be  said  for  any  of 
the  Roman  works  in  the  lands  of  their  con- 
quests. Roman  troops  were  taught,  in  the 
conflict  with  the  barbarian,  to  look  solely  to 
discipline  ;  and  the  places  called  forts,  apart 
from  these  square  towers  along  the  wall, 
were  merely  intrenched  camps. 

Investigation  is,  in  this  country,  ever  apt 
to  strip  our  stone  edi6ces  of  their  hoar  an- 
tiquity. Mr.  Petrie  has  "  taken  the  shine,? 
as  the  cockneys  say,  out-  of  the  round  tow- 
ers of  Ireland,  by  showing  that  they  have 
the  ordinary  details  of  the  Romanesque  ec- 
clesiastical work,  and  has  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  decide  whether  they  are  anchorite 
hermitages  for  a  multitude  of  rivals  to  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  or  temples  for  Photic  or  for 
Phallic  worship.  Criticism  has  gone  in  the 
same  way  back  upon  our  castles,  proving,  in 
truth,  that  very  few  of  them  are  so  old  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be.  Yet  there  is  a 
particular  class  of  buildings  of  a  systematic- 
ally castellated  type,  which  the  scythe  of 
the  archaeological  iconoclast  has  not  yet 
swept — on  the  age  of  which  no  particle  of 
authentic  light  has  been  cast,  and  which  we 
are  thus  entitled  to  count  as  old  as  we  like. 

These  are  the  circular  towers,  called,  some- 
times, Dunes,  Burghs,  Danish  forts,  Pictish 
forts,  &c,  scattered  hither  and  thither  in  the 
far  northwest  of  Scotland.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin — to  have  been  the 
fortresses  built  by  the  Sea-kings,  but  nothing 
in  the  least  degree  resembling  them  has  been 
found  elsewhere  within  Scandinavian  land. 
Their  mysterious  builders  have  carefully 
avoided  every  particle  of  incidental  evidence 
that  might  lead  to  a  betrayal  of  their  origin. 
Graceful  and  symmetrical  as  they  are  in  their 
outline — perfectly  circular,  and  rising,  with- 

.    *  Bruce  on  the  Roman  Wall,  p.  68. 


out  a  bulge,  in  a  decreasing  sweep  from  the 
broad  base — there  is  not  a  single  ornament 
or  moulding  to  let  the  antiquary  detect  them, 
as  the  Romanesque  work  proved  the  betrayal 
of  the  Irish  round  towers.  Nay,  there  is 
not  the  mark  of  chiselling  on  the  stones,  to 
show  that  human  hands  hare  touched  them. 
That  can  be  inferred  from  the  structure  alone ; 
and  the  unhewn  lumps  of  mica  schist  or 
gneiss  are  laid  in  distinct  courses  perfectly 
parallel  and  round,  by  the  selection  of  rough 
stones  of  equal  size,  and  the  insertion  of  mi- 
nute splinters  to  make  up  deficiencies — for, 
as  there  is  no  stone-hewing,  there  is  also  no 
cement. 

It  is  the  most  puzzling  of  the  peculiarities 
of  these  perplexing  buildings,  that  they  have 
tiers  of  galleries  running  round  them  within 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  To  form  the  roofs 
of  those  tiny  serpentine  chambers,  large  slabs 
have  been  necessary ;  but,  in  some  marvel- 
lous manner,  they  have  been  obtained  with- 
out being  wrought ;  for,  on  the  largest,  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  the  mark  of  a  chisel,  or  even 
artificial  squaring  or  smoothing.  It  would 
seem,  at  least  in  such  of  them  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  thinnest  large  slabs  of  schist 
had  been  collected  in  the  mountains,  and 
brought,  probably,  from  great  distances,  to 
fulfil  the  object  of  the  builder. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ever  taken  for  grant* 
ed  that  these  round  towers  must  have  been 
fortresses,  and  the  only  remaining  question 
seemed  to  be — by  what  people,  nation,  or 
language  were  they  so  used?  Was  it  by 
the  Phoenicians  ?  A  great  antiquary  showed 
that  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  there  must  have  been 
edifices  precisely  of  the  same  character, 
though  no  vestige  of  them  now  remains.  Did 
they  belong  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  days 
of  Tacitus,  or  to  the  Atacotti,  or  to  the  Dal* 
riads,  or  to  the  Albanich,  or  to  the  Siol  Tor- 
quil,  or  the  Fion  Gall,  or  the  Dubh  Gall  ? 
Or,  were  they  erected  especially  by  some  in- 
dividual Aulaf  or  Maccus,  or  Sigurd,  or  Thor- 
fin,  or  Godred  M'Sitric,  or  Diarmid  M'Mael- 
nambo — all  gentlemen  having  their  own  pe- 
culiar claims  on  the  architectural  merit  ?  It 
occurred  to  us,  one  day,  to  ask  internally  the 
question,  whether  they  were  fortresses  or 
strongholds  at  all?  It  arose  as  we  looked 
down  from  the  broken  edge  of  the  galleried 
wall  of  one  of  those  towers  in  solitary  Glen- 
Elg  Beg.  It  stands,  a  hoar  ruin  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  where  a  torrent  takes  a  sud- 
den turn  ;  and  nothing  could  be  better  con- 
ceived for  the  landscape  ideal  of  the  remains 
of  some  robber  stronghold  of  the  middle  ages, 
than  the  remnant  of  circular  masonry  rising 
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flush  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  But  it 
was  precisely  the  force  with  which  these  ap- 
parent conditions  of  a  fortified  character  were 
conveyed,  that  showed  the  utter  want  of  them 
in  the  others  scattered  throughout  the  valley. 
What  could  they  have  defended?  Whom 
could  they  have  resisted  ? 

Primitive  fortresses  are  places  where  con- 
siderable armies  or  large  numbers  of  people 
go  for  protection  from  besieging  enemies. 
Now,  though  the  outside  circle  of  these 
burghs  is  considerable,  yet,  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  galleried  wall,  they  only  contain 
an  inner  area  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet — - 
the  size  of  a  moderate  dining-room.  And, 
while  the  numbers  they  could  have  held  were 
thus  few,  thev  possessed  no  means  like  the 
medieval  castles  for  assault,  and  could  have 
been  easily  pulled  to  pieces  by  an  enemy. 
Nor,  if  they  were  places  of  strength,  can  it 
be  easily  conceived  why  there  should  be  a 
whole  cluster  of  them  in  a  place  like  Olen 
Beg,  and  no  others  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. 

The  notion,  indeed,  of  their  being  strong- 
holds, seems  to  have  been  grasped  at  once 
by  their  striking  resemblance  in  structure  and 
dimensions  to  the  Norman  flanking  round 
towers.  But  the  Norman  lowers  were  only 
outworks,  to  aid  in  defence  of  the  central 
keep,  and  could  have  been  of  small  service  as 
detached  forts.  There  are  many  things  which 
have  a  warlike  resemblance  to  this  part  of  a 
feudal  castle ; — a  windmill,  as  Don  Quixote's 
chivalrous  eye  at  once  told  him,  possesses  the 
character  very  decidedly — so  does  a  modern 
blast-furnace.  The  columbarium  lingering 
on  the  grounds  of  some  old  mansion,  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  tower ;  and  the  prototype  of 
the  columbarium,  the  Roman  tomb,  eminently 
anticipated  the  form  of  the  Norman  tower. 
Of  one  of  these  Byron  says : — 

u  There  is  a  stern  old  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress  with  its  fence  of  stone ; — 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone." 

One  of  these  tombs  is  the  nucleus  of  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo ;  others  were  inc rusted  into 
the  fortified  mansions  of  the  quarrelsome 
Colonna — so  like  were  they,  though  built  as 
the  quiet  mansions  of  the  dead,  to  the  tow- 
ers of  feudal  fortresses. 

Shall  we  venture  a  theory  about  these 
Highland  round  towers  ?  We  have  not  yet 
found  one  to  our  own  satisfaction ;  but  the 
reader,  if  he  likes,  may  take  the  following, 
which  we  guarantee  to  be  of  the  average 


quality  of  such  theories.  It  is  well  known 
that,  when  the  Scots,  under  Kenneth  M'Al- 
pine,  conquered  the  Piets,  they  saved  from 
death  just  two  inhabitants  of  that  devoted 
race-*— a  father  and  son;  their  disinterested 
object  in  this  clemency  was,  to  find  out  how 
the  Picts  got  their  beer.  It  seems  that  they 
possessed  a  precious  and  much-coveted  secret 
in  the  means  of  brewing  heather-ale.  The 
Scots  offered  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  cap- 
tives, if  they  would  reveal  the  secret.  The 
father  promised  to  do  so  if  they  would,  in 
the  first  place,  comply  with  his  request — a" 
very  odd  one  for  a  father  to  make  in  such  cir- 
cumstances— to  put  to  death  his  son.  They 
did  so ;  and  then  the  father  uttered  a  loud 
yell  of  triumph — the  secret  of  the  beer  would 
be  for  ever  hidden  in  his  bloody  grave.  He 
could  not  trust  to  the  firmness  of  bis  son ; 
be  could  entirely  rely  on  his  own,  and  he  was 
ready  to  bear  all  tortures  rather  than  make 
the  revelation.  Now,  why  not  suppose  that 
these  mysterious  buildings  were  just  brew- 
eries of  heather-ale,  and  that,  in  the  various 
galleries,  decreasing  as  they  ascend  until  they 
become  mere  pigeon-holes,  the  brews ts  of 
the  different  years  were  binned  for  the  use  of 
hospitable,  dinner-giving  Picts  ?  No  one  can 
disprove  the  theory ;  and  this  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  another. 

The  more  they  are  examined,  the  more 
are  the  actual  fortresses  of  Britain  stripped 
of  any  pretensions  to  extreme  antiquity,  and  * 
brought  within  the  Norman  period.  There 
are  two  leading  objects  of  fortification — the 
protective,  and  the  aggressive  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  we  have  been  supporting, 
it  has  been  the  function  of  the  Norman,  in 
the  development  of  European  history,  to 
be  the  inventor  and  propagator  of  the  kind 
of  works  adapted  to  the  latter  objects.  For- 
tresses of  mere  refuge  are  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  or  in  other  inaccessible  places.  It  does 
not  suit  the  aggressor  to  go  to  the  wilds  ;  he 
must  have  his  elements  of  strength  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  rule 
over.  If  a  rock  happens  to  be  found  bulging 
out  of  a  fine  alluvial  district— as  the  pi  u tonic 
upheavings  of  trap  have  supplied  in  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling  and  Dumbarton — it  is  well ; 
but,  where  there  are  no  natural  strengths, 
they  must  be  artificially  constructed — and 
art  has  in  this  department  far  outstripped 
nature,  or  has,  rather,  found  in  her  own  re- 
sources better  means  of  defence  against  her 
instruments  of  destruction  than  nature  pro* 
vides. 

The  Saxons  did  not  raise  strongholds  of 
this  kind,  nor  did  the  northern  races,  in  their 
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native  districts;  and,  indeed,  it  is  rather 
curious  to  observe  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
feudal  castle  to  be  found  in  the  Scandinavian 
territories,  whence  issued  the  race  who 
strewed  all  Europe  with  fortresses.  Scott 
speaks  of  Bamborough  as  "  Ida's  castle,  huge 
and  square ; "  but  there  can  now  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  Norman  edifice.  If  the  tall, 
gaunt  tower  of  Conisborough  retain  its  Saxon 
antiquity,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  a  rude  and  feeble  strength,  standing 
alone  without  the  outworks,  which  were  the 
great  achievement  of  Norman  engineering. 
Some  other  bare  towers  of  this  character  are 
supposed  to  be  of  ante- Norman  origin,  as  the 
round  tower  of  Trematon,  in  Cornwall,  and 
that  of  Launceston,  on  the  apex  of  a  conical 
rock,  round  the  base  of  which  Norman  works 
have  been  raised. 

Scott  is  historically  correct,  as  he  almost 
ever  is,  when  he  thus  describes  the  abode  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon :— "  A  low,  irregular  build- 
ing, containing  several  courtyards  or  inci- 
sures, extending  over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground ;  and  which,  though  its  size  argued 
the  inhabitant  to  be  a  person  of  wealth,  dif- 
fered entirely  from  the  tall,  turreted,  and 
castellated  buildings  in  which  the  Normad 
nobility  resided,  and  which  had  become  the 
universal  style  of  architecture  throughout 
England." 

William  the  Norman  found  no  castles  to 
resist  him.  He  resolved  that  any  one  who 
came  after  him  should  complain  of  no  such 
omission.  England  proper  immediately  bris- 
tled with  strongholds.  They  were  after- 
wards extended  to  Wales  and  Ireland ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps, the  most  remarkable  episode  in* 
the  history  of  Norman  fortification,  a9  indic- 
ative of  the  systematic  zeal  with  which  the 
system  was  conducted,  that  during  the  brief 
tenure  of  Scotland,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  for  dispersing  throughout  the  country 
Edwardian  castles. 

The  earliest  Norman  form  was  the  vast 
square  keep,  such  as  Bamborough  New  Cas- 
tle, or  the  Tower  of  London.  The  value  of 
projecting  angles  Reeros  soon  to  have  been 
felt,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  noble 
flanking  round  towers,  which  make  a  perfect 
Norman  fortress,  were  devised  until  the  days 
of  the  Edwards.  The  central  strength  then 
consisted  of  a  square  work,  with  a  round 
tower  at  each  angle.  When  the  work  was 
very  large,  demi-towers  might  project  here 
and  there  from  its  face.  This  was  the  leading 
principle  of  modern  fortification — the  protec- 
tion of  the  face.  It  is  understood  that  no 
plain  wall-plate,  however  strong,  can  be  de- 


fended from  an  enemy  ready  to  sacrifice  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  batter  it  open 
and  rush  in  by  the  breach.  The  object,  then, 
is,  by  outworks  to  keep  the  assailants  at  a 
distance.  The  flanking  towers  accomplished 
this  for  the  Norman  fortress,  and  the  work 
of  a  siege  was  not  in  those  days  utterly  un- 
like what  it  now  is,  in  general  character, 
though  the  less  destructive  character  of  the 
weapons  on  either  side  made  it  a  much  closer 
affair. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  classification, 
and  even  for  abundant  technical  nomencla- 
ture, among  the  besieging  engines  used  be- 
fore the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  term 
mangona,  or  mangonel,  was  generally  appli- 
cable to  ballistic  engines,  moved  by  springs,  or 
quick  descending  weights.  The  trebuchet, 
the  matafunda,  the  ribaudequin,  and  the 
petrary,  were  special  machines  for  discharg- 
ing what  the  Americans  call  rocks.  There 
were  the  robinet,  the  espringal,  and  the  bri- 
colle,  which  discharged  huge  iron  bolts  and 
other  miscellaneous  mischievous  articles.  The 
oddest  of  all  names  to  find  among  these 
wicked  and  destructive  agents  is  conveyed  in 
a  sentence  by  Grose,  who  says  that  M  Beu- 
gles,  or  bibles,  were  also  engines  for  throwing 
large  stones,  as  we  learn  from  an  ancient 
poem ;"  and  he  quotes  as  his  authority  the 
Romance  of  Claris,  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris  (No.  7534). 

"  Et  pierrea,  et  lea  perrieres, 
Fit  lea  bibles  qui  aont  trop  fierea, 
G6tent  trop  mAnuement." 

Besides  the  ram  and  the  testudo,  with 
which  every  boy  becomes  acquainted  in  the 
plates  to  his  Roman  Antiquities,  there  were 
instruments  bearing  the  quadrupedal  names 
of  the  war- wolf,  the  cat,  and  the  sow.  "  The 
cattus  or  cat-house,  gattus  or  cat,"  says  the 
instructive  Grose,  "  was  a  covered  shed,  oc- 
casionally fixed  on  wheels,  and  used  for  cov- 
ering of  soldiers  employed  in  filling  up  the 
ditch,  preparing  the  way  for  the  movable 
tower,  or  mining  the  wall.  It  was  called  a 
cat  because  under  it  soldiers  lay  in  watch 
like  a  cat  for  its  prey.  Some  of  these  cats 
had  crenelles  and  chinks,  from  whence  the 
archers  could  discharge  their  arrows.  These 
were  called  castellated  cats.  Sometimes, 
under  this  machine  the  besiegers  weifced  a 
small  kind  of  ram."*  The  sow  reminds  all 
true  Scotsmen  of  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar 
jeering  Salisbury  with  the  farrowing  of  his 
gow,  when  she  toppled  on  its  wooden  roof  a 

*  History  of  the  English  Army,  ii.  308. 
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mass  of  rook,  and  beheld  the  mutilated  sap- 
pers crawling  from  beneath  their  shattered 
protector,  like  so  many  pigs.  But  the  chief 
of  all  besieging  works  was  the  movable 
tower,  brought  up  face  to  face  with  the 
defenders,  and  containing  battering-rams  be- 
low, with  the  various  instruments  already 
mentioned,  employed  in  its  several  upper 
stories.  To  oppoee  such  a  formidable  engine, 
which  could  only  be  applied  by  some  com- 
mander of  vast  resources,  the  flanking  round 
towers  were  of  invaluable  service,  as  the  bas- 
tions and  outworks  are  at  the  present  day. 
The  main  difference  in  the  projectile  direc- 
tion of  the  operations  in  the  two  is,  that 
while  the  fire  of  a  fort  is  chiefly  horizontal, 
the  assaults  made  by  the  Norman  keep  were 
vertical,  and  hence  came  the  crest  of  machic- 
olations and  turrets  which  has  given  so  pic- 
turesque a  character  to  a  whole  school,  of 
baronial  architecture. 

The  instances  of  the  Norman  Castle,  in  its 
more  perfect  shape,  still  existing,  are  very 
interesting  in  a  historical  view.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  settled  districts  of  Eng- 
land there  are  specimens  of  the  older  and 
rnder  style  of  Norman  work;  but  that,  in 
the  Edwardian  conquests,  the  fully  developed 
form  is  the  oldest  of  which  vestiges  are  to 
be  found. 

A  hereon  way,  or  Snowdon  Castle,  in  Car- 
narvonshire, must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
formidable  specimens,  from  the  great  extent 
of  its  curtain  walls,  and  its  numerous  round 
towers.  It  was  built,  say  authorities  on 
which  we  place  no  reliance,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
edifice,  in  1284;  it  served  the  purpose  for 
which  the  strongest  fortresses  are  required — 
that  of  a  frontier  defence.  In  Flintshire 
there  are  Hawarden  and  Rhudland.  Beau- 
maris, in  Anglesea,  has  some  fine  diminishing 
towers.  Carew,  in  Pembrokeshire,  has  a 
sort  of  angular  buttresses,  instead  of  the 
graceful  increment  towards  the  base,  in  the 
round  towers ;  but  it  is  a  luxuriant  and  noble 
specimen ;  and  though  Welsh  tradition  says 
it  belonged  to  the  princes  of  South  Wales — 
no  man  can*  tell  how  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  William  or  Rollo  either — and  was 
given  by  Rhys  ap  Theodore,  with  his  daugh- 
ter Nest,  as  a  marriage  portion  to  Gerrald 
de  Ckrrio,  yet  we  take  the  liberty  of  holding 
that  it  as  clearly  bears  the  mark  of  the  in- 
vader of  Wales,  as  any  government- house  in 
Canada  or  New  Zealand  bears  evidence  that 
it  is  not  the  work  of  the  natives.  We  take 
Cilgarron,  Haverford-west,  and  Mannorbeer 


castles,  in  the  same  county,  to  belong  to  the 
same  category. 

The  same  characteristics  do  not  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  southern  English  coun- 
ties, though  there  is  Pevensey  in  Sussex, 
Goodrich  in  Herefordshire,  ana  Cowling  in 
Kent,  and  there  may  be  several  other  in- 
stances. They  reappear  on  the  Border, 
where  they  were  connected  with  the  Scottish 
wars;  the  forms  may  be  seen  in  Prudho, 
Twixel,  the  outworks  of  Bamborough,  and,  in 
a  modernized  shape,  at  Alnwick. 

Ireland  is  rich  in  these  quadrilateral  flanked 
edifices.  There  is  Enniscorthy,  guarding  the 
bridge  of  the  Slaney  in  Wexford,  and  Duo- 
more  in  Meath,  one  of  the  most  entire  and 
regular  specimens,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
representation  of  Grose,  who,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, never  idealizes.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
castles  attributed  to  De  Lacey,  the  governor 
of  Meath.  Another  of  them,  EOkea,  con- 
tinued long  to  raise  its  flanking  round  towers 
after  it  had  laughed  at  the  ferocious  raids  of 
the  O'Moors  and  O'Dempsies  in  the  English 
pale.  Two  of  the  best  specimens,  Lea,  in 
Queen's  county,  and  Ferns,  in  Wexford,  were 
attacked  and  taken  in  the  romantic  inroad  of 
Edward  Bruce,  who  thought  that,  as  his 
brother  had,  by  one  gallant  achievement, 
wrested  a  crown  in  Scotland  from  the  en- 
croaching Norman,  he  might  as  well  endeavor 
to  take  one  in  Ireland.  Grand ison  Castle, 
with  two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  bell- 
shaped  round  tower,  is  attributed  to  the  reign 
of  James  I. ;  but,  though  it  is  not  the  pecu- 
liar defect  of  Irish  antiquities  to  be  post-dated, 
this  portion  must,  we  think,  belong  to  the 
Norman  period.  There  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  round  tower  at  Ballylachan  and  Bally- 
nafad,  whence  the  M'Donoughs  were  driven 
forth ;  and  the  utterly  unvNorman  names  of 
these  buildings  do  not  exclude  them  from 
identification  as  the  work  of  the  courtly  in- 
vaders. In  Ireland,  however,  this  sort  of 
work  never  ceased.  There  were  ever 
O'Schauchnessies,  O'Donahues,  O'Rourkes, 
or  O'Dempsies,  keeping  the  Norman  and  the 
Saxon  at  work  in  making  fortresses;  and 
perhaps  the  latest  specimen  of  it  is  a  relic  of 
the  '48,  which  we  saw  the  other  day  in  on 
antiquarian  rummage  in  ancient  and  ruinifer- 
ous  Cashel,  being  a  large  iron  box  with 
loopholes  projecting  out  from  the  barrack 
where  it  was  placed,  to  rake  the  street  into 
which  it  projected,  with  musketry  from  the 
loopholes. 

In  Scotland,  the  Anglo-Norman  origin  of 
the  earliest  true  baronial  fortresses  is  attested 
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with  remarkable  precision.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  in  Scotland  of  the 
earlier  kind  of  square  keep,  such  as  might 
have  been  raised  in  the  days  of  the  Con- 
queror, or  of  William  Rufus,  with  its  semi- 
circular arches  and  dogtoothed  decorations. 
The  pointed  architecture,  and  the  Edwardian 
baronial,  had  come  into  use  ere  any  of  the 
fortresses  of  which  we  possess  remains  were 
erected.  Hence,  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish 
castles  were  evidently  built  by  Edward  to 
secure  his  conquest.  They  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  those  of  Caerlaverock,  Both  well, 
Dirleton,  Eildrummie,  and  Lochindorb.  These 
names  at  once  excite  recollections  of  the  war 
of  independence,  when  these  castles  were 
taken  and  retaken,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  most  interesting  and  enduring  associations 
of  that  majestic  conflict. 

The  architectural  progeny  which  this  style 
of  building  left  in  Scotland,  is  very  different* 
from  its  growth  into  the  bastioned  fortifica- 
tions of  other  countries.  The  Scottish  laird, 
or  chief,  when  he  made  his  house  a  fortress, 
as  he  had  imminent  necessity  for  doing, 
could  not  afford  to  erect  the  great  flanking 
towers  of  the  Normans ;  but  he  stuck  little 
turrets  on  the  corners  of  his  block -house* 
which  served  his  purpose  admirably;  and 
there  are  no  better  flanked  fortresses,  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  form  of  attack  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  than  our  peel- 
houses. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Continental 
castles  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, as  Heidelberg,  Perronne,  and  Plessis  la 
Tour,  as  the  old  representations  give  it,  we 
see  the  flanking  system  extending  itself  later- 
ally, until  it  forms  something  between  the 
Norman  keep  and  the  modern  fortress.  It 
was  on  Plessis  that  Philip  de  Comines  moral- 
izes, as  a  large  prison  into  which  the  great 
King  Louis  had  virtually  immured  himself, 
becoming,  by  his  own  exertions  for  the  en- 
largement of  his  power,  and  his  protection 
from  secret  enemies,  nothing  better  than  the 
hapless  immured  prisoner,  whose  lot  he 
forced  upon  so  many  others. 

The  one  great  leading  step  which  modern 
fortification  took,  beyond  the  mere  flanking 
system,  is  the  discovery  of  the  glacis  for 
covering  the  stone-work,  and  protecting  it 
from  the  attacks  of   cannon.     The  whole 


system,  it  appears,  is  now  on  trial.  The 
charge  against  it  is,  that  every  addition  made 
to  it  in  the  way  of  protecting  works,  only 
renders  a  fort  the  more  certain  of  ultimate 
capture,  since  these  protecting  works  are 
themselves  easily  taken.  It  is  said  that  they 
save  the  main  work  from  a  general  escalade, 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  attempted,  but 
facilitate  a  deliberate  siege,  which  is  the 
proper  method  of  taking  fortified  places.  It 
is  said  that  in  fortification  we  must,  as  in 
other  matters  of  war,  recur  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple, that  the  best  way  to  protect  ourselves 
is  to  kill  our  enemy.  Of  old,  the  main  de- 
fences of  a  vessel  were  to  protect  the  deck 
by  castles  stem  and  stern  from  a  boarding 
enemy ;  now,  the  arrangement  is  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  before  he  can 
board.  Our  old  knights  in  armor  were  a 
sort  of  moving  fortresses  made  more  for  pro- 
tection than  destruction.  In  Italy,  the  steel 
incase  men  t  was  brought  to  such  perfection, 
that  at  the  battle  of  Tornoue,  under  Charles 
VIII.,  we  are  told  by  Father  Daniel  that  a 
number  of  Italian  knights  were  overthrown, 
but  could  not  be  killed  until  ijie  country 
people  brought  huge  stones  and  sledge-ham- 
mers, and  broke  their  shells,  like  those  of  so 
many  lobsters.  It  sounds  like  an  odd  accom- 
paniment of  civilization  that  she  should  make 
the  external  form  of  warfare  more  destruc- 
tive and  less  defensive — but  so  it  is ;  and  a 
reform  in  fortifications  is  proposed,  which,  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  flauking  system,  and 
something  like  a  restoration  of  the  primitive 
form,  is  to  make  the  fort  more  terrible  to  the 
invader,  as  a  means  of  making  it  a  more 
effective  defence. 

We  profess  not  to  enter  on  so  great  a 
question.  Mere  theories  we  have  herein 
offered  to  our  reader  ;  and  as  they  are  given 
in  all  innocence  and  good-humor,  all  we  pray 
is,  that  he  will  not,  if  they  differ  from  his 
own,  condemn  us  to  some  dire  mysterious 
fate.  Let  him,  if  we  displease  him,  simply 
content  himself  with  the  old  established 
remedy,  and  mutter  to  himself,  "  Pooh ! 
humbug !"  And  we,  on  our  part,  engage 
that  we  shall  live  in  all  charity  with  all  men 
who  accept  not  our  theory ;  and  will  by  no 
means  endeavor  to  prove  that  they  are  sen- 
sual, lewd,  dishonorable  people,  deserving  of 
some  dire  punishment. 
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EDWABJ)    IRVING.* 


Within  the  compass  of  278  pages,  fools- 
cap octavo,  Mr.  Wilks  has  given  us  an 
outline  of  the  life,  and  an  epitome  of  the 
productions,  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Ded- 
icated to  Thomas  Carly  le,  and  to  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  it  will  be  supposed  that  the 
author  writes  from  a  friendly,  though  not 
prejudiced,  stand-point.  He  is  a  discrimi- 
nating admirer,  not  a  blind  follower  of  his 
hero.  We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  can  be  a  common  disciple  of  Carlyle, 
Maurice,  and  Irving.  For  perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  three  teachers,  the 
methods  and  tendencies  of  whose  minds 
more  vary.  But  Mr.  Wilks  is  catholic  in 
his  reading,  and  catholic  in  his  sympathies ; 
and  he  has  brought  to  his  present  task  a 
pains-taking  reverence,  and  an  honest  wisdom, 
which  we  may  without  scruple  praise.  A 
sectarian,  whatever  his  school,  could  not  un- 
derstand Irving ;  and  should  not  do  his  life. 
Mr.  Wilks  does  understand ;  and,  though  he 
has  left  much  to  be  written  and  said,  what 
he  has  done,  he  has  done  well.  The  aim  of 
the  book  does  not  appear  to  be  very  high ; 
and,  though  the  tone  of  its  author  is  occa- 
sionally above  the  manner  and  the  matter  of 
his  work,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner  the 
work  is  to  the  author's  credit. 

We  therefore  thank  Mr.  Wilks  for  reviving 
a  name  the  world  should  not  forget.  He 
who  stirs  the  Church,  whether  to  new 
thought,  or  to  new  zeal,  augments  the  moral 
resources,  and  stimulates  the  moral  energies 
of  the  whole  community.  Not  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  sects,  nor  in  the  mere  sus- 
tenance of  religious  agitation,  does  the  value 
of  religious  reforms  and  religious  revivals 
mainly  consist.  These  may,  and,  in  most 
cases,  naturally  will,  be  the  accompaniments 
or  the  consequences  of  such  a  movement ; 
but  they  do  not  comprehend  its  full  virtue, 
nor  its  essential  glory.  When  the  religious 
life  of  a  great  nation,  or  of  a  great  sect,  be- 
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comes  stagnant;  when  its  priests  become 
unfaithful  to  the  sanctities  of  their  office,  and 
its  people  sink  into  unhealthy  lethargy; 
when  corruptions  in  its  discipline  provoke  no 
remonstrance,  and  death-like  repose  in  its 
worship  occasions  no  solicitude,  a  lion-heart- 
ed, God-fearing,  man- loving,  apostolic  ad- 
venturer is  a  benefactor  and  a  blessing— ha 
repeats  within  limits  the  unlimited  work  of 
Christ — he  redeems  the  people  of  God. 
There  is  Divine  power  in  his  strange,  strong, 
unfettered,  and  undismayed  humanity.  His 
holy  indignation,  awakened  by  ostentatious 
abuses;  his  fervent  prayers,  inspired  by 
dread  of  prevailing  impiety,  and  by  unwonted 
devotion  to  the  Most  High;  his  appeals, 
which  august  conventionalisms  cannot  silence, 
and  his*  rebukes,  which  no  sense  of  earthly 
interests  can  restrain ;  his  prophetic  glances, 
of  which  piety,  poetry,  and  love  (the  three 
elemental  attributes  of  one  beautiful  flame) 
are  the  illumination ;  his  outbursts  of  deep 
lamentation ;  his  graud  and  sacred  scorn  of 
all  affectations,  and  unseemly,  unnatural 
courtesies ;  his  defiance  of  enthroned  eccle- 
siastical potentates ;  his  faith,  warm  as  his 
heart,  and  solid  as  his  instincts ;  his  eloquence, 
which  rolls  with  mysterious  majesty,  as 
though  it  were  the  echo  of  speeches  ad- 
dressed by  God  to  the  nations  ;  his  absorp- 
tion in  the  infinite,  eternal,  and  almighty 
wonders  of  that  Gospel  which  is  at  once  the 
theme  of  his  ministry,  the  plea  of  his  assump- 
tions, and  the  law  of  his  heart ;  the  tender- 
ness of  his  many  tears,  shed  over  thj  obsti- 
nacy of  the  wicked,  and  the  cruelty  of 
unfaithful  friends;  the  yearnings  of  hit 
broken  soul ;  in  short,  the  magic  fervor  of 
his  whole  address — these,  as  they  are  so 
many  embodiments  and  utterances  of  a  re- 
ligiousness uncommon  in  his  day,  become  the 
creative  agents  of  new  light  and  new  life  to 
all  who  come  within  the  range  of  their  in- 
fluence. Words  thus  spoken  are  pregnant 
with  sublime  spiritual  power.  The  man  thus 
constituted  wears  the  commanding  dignity 
of  a  king,  whilst  he  exercises  the  functions 
of  a  prophet.  Among  the  saints  he  restores 
new  sanctity.    The  minister  of  remorse,  he 
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is  truly  the  minister  of  salvation.  To  none 
should  the  Church  or  the  world  be  more 
grateful  than  to  such  a  man ;  for  from  none 
do  richer  blessings  proceed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  very 
many  respects,  Edward  Irving  was  preemi- 
nently a  man  of  this  order*  He  was  con- 
nected with  a  branch  of  the  Christian  king- 
dom where  spiritual  flatness  and  inactivity 
had  been  fostered  by  events  and  by  leading 
men  for  some  generations.  He  came  upon 
an  age  when  a  few  others,  equally  with  him- 
self, felt  the  necessity  of  renewed  enterprise 
and  restored  faith.  To  the  restoration  of 
faith  and  the  renewal  of  enterprise  he  hon- 
estly— with  all  the  ardor  of  impulse,  com- 
bined with  all  the  solemn  sobriety  of  con- 
scientiousness— dedicated  his  life.  In  the 
face  of  innumerable  obstacles  he  persevered, 
even  unto  death.  Independent  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  reasoning  powers  to  the  great 
problems  of  Revelation,  and  of  religious 
truth,  he  met  the  charge  of  heresy  with 
calm  self-reliance  and  holy  appeals  to  God. 
Working  in  spheres  that  had  been  long 
neglected,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  to  which 
his  contemporaries  were  utter  strangers,  he 
sustained  the  criticisms  of  the  captious,  the 
exclamations  of  the  astonished,  ana  the  jeers 
of  the  envious,  with  that  equanimity  which  is 
an  attribute  only  of  true  greatness.  Flat- 
tered by  a  popularity  that  bad  never  been 
surpassed,  he  yielded  to  none  of  its  seduc- 
tions. Royal  smiles,  and  the  blaze  of  aris- 
tocratic beauty,  never  put  him  off  his  guard. 
Princes  heard  his  faithful  warnings ;  and  the 
splendor  and  the  wealth  of  the  metropolis 
trembled  beneath  the  weight  of  his  rebukes. 
The  patronage  of  the  exalted  could  not  be- 
tray, the  persecution  of  the  mighty  could 
not  overcome ;  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant,  the 
factious,  and  the  profane,  could  not  disturb 
the  resolutions  of  his  piety,  or  the  fidelity  of 
his  services.  He  was  God's  own;  and  he 
was  true.  To  this,  rather  than  to  any  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion,  must  be  attributed  his 
success.  For  he  was  successful.  Commu- 
nities with  which  he  was  never  associated,  felt 
the  force  and  the  value  of  his  zeal.  The 
community  from  which  he  was  cast  out  had 
been  enriched  by  his  labors,  and  was  re- 
proached by  his  excommunication.  And 
another  community,  respectable  for  the  char- 
acter and  the  numbers  of  its  adherents,  and 
noteworthy  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
basis  and  the  magnificence  of  its  worship,  is 
for  ever  identified  with  his  life,  though  not 
known  by  his  name.    Surely,  to  such  a  man 


the  gratitude  of  the  Church,  and  the  respect 
of  history,  are  abundantly  due ! 

Edward  Irving  was  born  in  the  little  town 
of  Annan — a  place  of  some  other  interesting 
associations— on  the  15th  of  August,  1702. 
His  father  was  descended  from  a  French 
family;  his  mother  was  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  family  of  which  Martin  Lu- 
ther was  an  illustrious  member.  His  parents 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances;  and, 
though  Edward  was  one  of  eight  children, 
his  education  was  not  neglected.  His  first 
instructress  was  Margret  Paine — an  aunt, 
and  the  reputed  teacher,  of  the  author  of  the 
famous  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  "The  Age  of 
Reason."  The  youth  was  given  to  the  more 
exuberant  and  healthy  amusements  of  his 
age-— devoted  to  athletic  sports,  and  long 
rambles  on  the  shores,  or  rowings  on  the 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Sol  way  Frith, — but 
he  attended,  notwithstanding,  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  the  severer  occupations  of  the  school, 
where  he  especially  distinguished  himself  as 
an  arithmetician.  The  promise  thus  given 
was  fulfilled  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
to  which  seminary  he  was  in  due  course  sent. 
He  made  such  proficiency  in  mathematics, 
that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Leslie,  he  was,  as  early  as  his  seventeenth 
year,  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  an 
academy  at  Haddington.  He  had  already 
taken  the  degree  of  "  A.  M."  In  about 
twelve  months,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rec- 
torship of  an  academy  at  Eirkaldy.  It  was 
here  that  he  completed  the  probation  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
a  candidate  for  its  ministry.  He  was  well 
versed  in  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
ancient  and  modern  standard  literature ;  and 
he  had  studied  natural  philosophy  and  the 
more  practical  sciences  to  considerable  pur- 
pose. Thus  equipped,  lie  awaited  a  "  call" 
to  the  office  for  which  he  had  diligently  and 
solemnly  prepared  himself.  Long  he  had  to 
wait.  By  his  occasional  sermons  he  had 
rendered  himself  rather  notorious  than  popu- 
lar, and,  wherever  he  went,  excited  rather  the 
curiosity  of  the  few  than  the  admiration  of 
the  many.  Without  conforming  to  the  estab- 
lished conventionalities  of  the  pulpit,  either 
in  the  courses  of  his  thinking  or  the  style  of 
his  address,  there  was  a  wayward  earnest- 
ness, and  a  deep-seated  originality,  which  ar- 
rested attention,  but  failed  to  establish  power. 
Growing  weary  of  delay,  and  anxious  to  be 
diligently  and  regularly  employed  for  God, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
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adventures.  His  intention  was  not  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  control  and  the  protection 
of  any  existing  religions  corporation ;  but, 
with  apoetolic  simplicity  and  apostolic  faith, 
to  go  forth  under  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence alone,  "  without  purse  or  scrip" — thus 
leaving  the  sinister  interests  of  life  to  the 
care  of  Him  to  whose  glory  his  spiritual 
energies  were  to  he  so  unreservedly  and 
chivalrously  consecrated.  He  was  destined, 
however,  to  a  less  hazardous,  though,  per- 
haps, a  not  less  troubled  and  laborious  career. 
On  Satorday  afternoon  he  received  a  mes- 
sage inviting  him  to  preach  on  the  following 
day  for  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  an  intimation  being  given  that  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  was  at  that  time  seeking  an 
assistant  minister,  would  be  one  of  the  con- 
gregation. A  few  days  having  passed  without 
bringing  him  any  communication,  his  old  res- 
olution came  back  to  his  heart  with  aug- 
mented force,  and  he  actually  packed  up  his 
books,  despatched  them  to  Annan,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  a  farewell  journey  round  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire.  By  a  strange  whim,  he  extended 
his  ramble  to  Ireland :  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Coleraine,  he  found  a  letter  from  his  fa- 
ther awaiting  him,  in  which  was  inclosed  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  soliciting 
his  immediate  presence  in  Glasgow.  The 
Doctor  informed  him  that  he  wished  him 
to  become  his  assistant.  Irving  would  only 
consent  on  tne  condition  that  the  people 
should  first  hear  him  preach.  He  preached 
before  them,  and  was  forthwith  installed  in 
the  office  of  assistant  minister  of  St.  John's, 
Glasgow .  This  engagement  lasted  only  three 
years — time  long  enough  for  the  earnest 
young  man  to  discover  that  honesty,  origin- 
ality, and  naturalness  in  the  pulpit  were  not 
the  best  securities  of  public  and  official  ap- 
probation. Again  without  satisfactory  occu- 
pation, the  mind  of  this  brave  Bervant  of 
God  resorts  once  more  to  its  favorite  dream 
of  missionary  enterprise — a  dream  which  is 
again  interrupted  by  an  incident  from  which 
may  be  dated  the  origin  of  Mr.  Irving's  pe- 
culiar position  and  influence  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Caledonian  Church  (of  Scot- 
land) in  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden,  Lon- 
don, was  at  this  period  in  a  very  dejected 
and  low  condition.  An  appeal  was  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Irving,  through  Dr.  Chalmers  (who 
through  life  remained  his  friend),  that  he 
would  take  the  ruins  under  his  care.  He 
consented,  and  immediately  removed  to  the 
metropolis,  after  having  submitted  to  the  rite 
of  ordination  in  his  native  parish.  He  had 
not  occupied  his  new  pulpit  many  months 


when  he  acquired  a  quite  unprecedented  pop- 
ularity. Members  of  the  Royal  family, 
leading  statesmen  of  all  parties,  noblemen  of 
every  grade,  the  representatives  of  the  public 
press,  might  be  regularly  seen  among  the 
crowds  who  thronged  to  hear  the  wonderful 
preacher.  At  length,  seat-holders  were 
obliged  to  be  admitted  by  a  side  door,  and 
those  who  came  from  curiosity  could  only 
gain  admission  by  ticket.  The  earnestness, 
originality,  and  true  Christian  boldness  of 
the  man,  commanded,  as  they  were  entitled 
to,  this  eminence.  Nor  were  the  critics  si- 
lent. From  the  Times  newspaper  to  the 
smallest  penny  journal — from  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  to  the  petty  organs  of  denomina- 
tional progress — the  journals  of  the  day  re- 
corded his  fame  and  canvassed  his  powers. 
This  unrivalled  notoriety  neither  betrayed 
his  meekness,  nor  modified  the  practical 
fidelity  which  was,  from  the  beginning,  one  of 
the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  his  min- 
istry. He  was  not  abashed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  kings ;  nor  did  the  powers  and 
potentates  of  iniquity  effect  any  restraint 
of  his  sacred  denunciations.  At  the  same 
time,  he  continued  his  independent  pur- 
suit of  truth ;  and,  when  invited  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  behalf  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  was  not  afraid  to  avow  the 
belief  on  which  he  had  himself  been  once 
ready  to  act,  that  those  who  went  far  and 
wide  with  the  Gospel,  should  trust,  as  did 
the  first  missionaries,  to  the  hospitality  of 
those  on  whom  they  might  call,  for  their  sup- 
port. The  publication  of  this  discourse 
brought'  upon  him  some  bitter  animadver- 
sions from  those  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Society  at 
whose  request  it  had  been  delivered.  This 
was  the  small  beginning  of  strife.  Before 
long,  the  preacher  got  involved  in  the  meshes 
of  prophetical  interpretation.  like  'some 
good  people  in  all  ages,  he  wished  to  know 
the  times  and  the  seasons  of  coming  events. 
In  this  fruitless  work  he  soon  got  quite  ab- 
sorbed. He  now,  also,  began  to  teach,  re- 
specting the  sacraments,  that  they  were  mora 
than  appropriate  ceremonies,  they  were  sacred 
symbols :  they  were  not  mere  barren  signs, 
but  operative  and  vital  mysteries.  For  in- 
stance, he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  No  man 
can  take  upon  him  to  separate  the  effectual 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  baptism, 
without  making  void  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
visible  Church,"  &c.  Notwithstanding  his 
largeness  of  soul,  and  his  generally  very  lib- 
eral notions  on  questions  of  civil  and  rehgioua 
liberty,  and  notwithstanding  these  approaches 
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to  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholiu 
Church,  Mr.  Irving  was  a  most  determined 
sod  violent  opponent  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. In  the  oourae  of  this  contest,  an 
amusing  incident  occurred,  which  we  cannot 
forbear  narrating : — 

"  When  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  bad  entered  Its 
final  stage,  Mr.  Irving  determined  to  address  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  king  against  giving  tt  the 
royal  assent.  The  document  is  said  to  be  a  mas- 
terpiece or  objurgatory  composition.  Accompa- 
nied by  two  of  the  heads  of  his  congregation,  its 
author  presented  himself,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, at  the  Home-office.  They  were  ushered 
into  an  ante-chamber,  in  which  were  a  number  of 
such  miscellaneous  personages  as  are  haunting 
the  outer  rooms  of  Downing-street.  Having 
waited  about  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Irving  proposed  to 
his  elders  that  they  should  pray  for  grace  In  the 
eyes  of  the  ruler,  and  for  a  blessing  to  accompany 
their  petition.  One  can  easily  conceive  the 
amazement  of  a  company  of  place  hunters  and 
Officials  on  beholding  the  gaunt  and  almost  gro- 
tesque figure  of  Edward  Irving  upon  his  knees, 
pouring  out  a  fervid  prayer  far  the  king  and  coun- 
try. When  the  deputation  had  risen,  and  weresd- 
milted  to  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to  receive  them,  he 
would  have  taken  the  petition  at  once.  But  Mr. 
Irving,  putting  himself  into  one  of  those  imposing 
attitudes  which  his  limbs  assumed  as  readily  as 
his  tongue  moved  itself  to  speak,  begged  the 
honorable  gentleman  to  hear  first  a  word  of  ad- 
monition. He  then  commenced  reading  and  com- 
menting oo  the  petition,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  Secretary's  heart  and  conscience  with  words 
and  gestures  that  made  him  pale  and  tremble. 
At  length,  he  released  his  unwilling  auditor,  on 
bis  giving  so  assurance  that  the  memorial  should 
certainly  reach  the  throne."— Pp.  197. 198. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Irving  published  an 
opinion  contrary  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  free  from  the  taints  of 
hereditary  sin ;  maintaining  that  he  was  ab- 
solutely and  truly  human,  and  that  he  waa 
only  saved  from  actual  iniquities  by  the  tri- 
umphant supremacy  of  the  Divinity,  which 
dwelt  within  him.  This  finally  resulted,  after 
long  and  bitter  conflicts,  in  the  expulsion  of 
this  noble  man  from  the  church  he  had  raised 
to  such  prosperity,  and  in  his  excommunica- 
tion, from  the  loved  and  well-served  Church  of 
bis  native  land.  Consentaneously  with  these 
proceedings  the  manifestation  of  supernatural 
gifts  began  to  appear.  Having  heard  that 
at  Fort  Glasgow  the  strange,  phenomenon  of 
"  speaking  with  unknown  tongues"  had  been 
realized,  Mr.  Irving  despatched  one  of  the 
elders  of  his  church  to  make  observation 
thereof.  The  report  was  favorable.  Soon 
the  same  "  gift"  was  received  by  members  of 
bis  own  church,  to  the  amusement  of  many, 
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the  consternation  of  some,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  alL  Prophecies  were  spoken  ;  re- 
bukes were  administered  ;  exhortations  were 
applied  by  this  agency.  Thus  the  victim  of 
honest  heresy,  was  also  suspected  of  wild 
fanaticism  ;  and  on  both  grounds  was  treated 
with  a  harshness  of  discipline  and  a  super- 
ciliousness of  contempt  that  are  sadly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity, 
and  yet  more  sadly  consistent  with  tbe  com- 
mon practices  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Irving 
eloquently,  and  with  true  dignity  of  spirit, 
defended  himself,  but  without  avail ;  and  be 
was  first  of  all  thrust  oat  of  the  pulpit  he 
had  so  long  honored,  on  a  pretence  of  having 
violated  the  proper  discipline  of  the  Church 
by  the  encouragement  with  whloh  he  regard- 
ed the  speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  and  was 
afterwards  cut  off  from  the  ecclesiastical 
body  with  which  be  had  been  associated 
throughout  his  life,  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 
The  outcast  divins  now  proceeded  to  the 
fuller  development  of  his  opinions.  Tbe 
"  Apostolate  '  was  set  up,  and  other  modi- 
fications (elaborated  and  completed  in  the 
"Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church")  were  intro- 
duced. But  the  strange  author  of  these 
changes  was  approaching  his  own  final 
change.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  a  new 
church  in  Edinburgh,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1634.  He  accomplished  this  undertaking. 
The  following  summer  he  spent  in  London, 
suffering,  secluded,  and  gradually  going 
towards  his  grave.  Again  he  waa  sent  on  a 
visit  of  ecclesiastical  purport  to  Scotland,  and 
died  oo  the  way  thither  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber tbe  8th. 

Such  ia  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward Irving ;  and  if  it  indicate  nothing  more, 
it  at  least  proves  that  lie  must  have  been  a 
man  of  pouter.  Success  in  life  is  only  the 
reward  of  some  prominent  virtue  or  virtues, 
or  of  some  distinguishing  endowment  or  en- 
dowments. A  man  gets  no  permanent  fame 
unless  he  be  more  or  less  unusually  good  or 
great.  Now,  without  doubt,  Edward  Irving 
did  what  scarcely  any  other  preacher  of 
modern  times  has  done — be  attracted  tbe 
wise  and  the  honorable  of  all  classes :  the 
poor  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and  trusted  him 
as  an  advocate  ;  the  learned  respected  him 
for  his  erudition  ;  the  polite  admired  him  for 
his  refinement;  the  exalted  in  rank,  power, 
and  station  were  so  fascinated  by  the  charms 
of  his  eloquence,  that  they  continuously  sus- 
tained the  severity  and  integrity  of  his  coun- 
sels and  appeals;  critics  left  the  usual 
spheres  of  their  activity  to  test  his  excellence ; 
tbe  idle  followed  him  to  satiate  their  curios- 
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ity ;  the  earnest  and  the  devout  in  crowds 
became  his  disciples.  The  sensation  he  made 
was  the  product  of  something  real.  He  con- 
descended to  no  mere  ingenious  vagaries. 
He  never  became  a  pantaloon  or  a  clown  in 
the  pulpit.  He  did  not  degrade  the  sanctity 
of  his  office  by  assuming  the  tricks  of  the 
stage.  He  appealed  to  more  sober  faculties 
than  those  of  wonder  or  of  inquisitiveness. 
He  subdued,  converted,  thrilled,  alarmed,  as 
well  as  astonished,  his  countless  and  diverse 
auditors.  He  wrought — not  by  the  assump- 
tions of  audacity,  nor  by  the  devices  of  affec- 
tation, but  by  the  magic  of  some  native  and 
actual  qualities  to  which  the  world  had  long 
been  growing  unaccustomed,  and  by  which, 
whenever  their  manifestations  have  appeared, 
it  has  been  deeply  and  widely  moved.  It 
may  be  worth  our  while  to  inquire  what  were 
the  main  secrets  of  his  power. 

We  have  already  specified  many  of  the 
things  to  which  his  extraordinary  popularity 
could  not  fairly  bo  attributed.  But  there  is 
one  grand  feature  of  his  life,  to  which,  per- 
haps, his  posthumous  fame  among  the  super- 
ficial may  be  chiefly  owing,  which,  we  think, 
however,  does  not  account  for  the  vital  influ- 
ence he  exercised  when  living.  Many  seem 
too  ready  to  suppose  that,  if  a  man  grow  fa- 
natical, and  claim  peculiar  correspondence 
with  Heaven,  and  deal  in  the  solemn  and 
startling  phenomena  of  the  supernatural,  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  bring  together  a  band  of 
credulous  and  superstitious  mortals  who  never 
yield  to  independent  and  rational  inquiry,  and 
who  are  by  constitution  and  by  education 
prepared  for  such  impositions  as  quacks,  and 
adventurers,  and  false  prophets,  or  self -de- 
ceived enthusiasts,  will  adopt.  Now,  this 
theory — the  general  correctness  of  which  we 
have  no  motive  to  dispute — does  not  touch 
the  case  in  hand.  Its  utter  inapplicability  is 
demonstrable  on  several  obvious  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  ungraceful  and  unfair 
thus  easily  to  assume  that  because  a  man  ap- 
peals to  the  supernatural  he  must  be  either 
an  impostor  or  a  fool.  Certainly,  the  whole 
of  Edward  Irving's  life — every  feature  of  his 
character,  is  a  protest  against  the  ascription 
of  either  of  those  titles  to  him.  He  was  never 
calmer,  never  more  patient  in  his  investiga- 
tions, never  more  thoroughly  transparent, 
serious,  or  manly,  than  when  he  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  He  ar- 
gued the  point  without  dogmatism ;  he  sub- 
mitted to  tests  without  timidity  or  impa- 
tience ;  he  asserted  his  point  without  arro- 
gance ;  he  pursued  his  course  with  a  tranquil 
and  enlightened  conviction  that  the  Bible 
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justified  it;  and  appealed  to  the  events 
which  rendered  it  so  mysterious  and  ques- 
tionable, with  the  full  assurance  that  they 
were  facts  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
active — the  bona  fide  revelations  of  Heaven* 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse  that 
belief  of  his.  At  present,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  either  as  to  the  philosophy  in  which 
it  had  its  origin,  or  the  phenomena  which 
were  pleaded  in  its  confirmation.  But  wfr-do 
most  solemnly  protest  against  this  offhand 
method  of  setting  aside  statements  the  ve- 
racity of  which  is  well  attested,  and  of  damn- 
ing the  character  of  a  man  who  was  well 
known  and  dearly  loved  for  the  virtues  which 
glorified  his  private  and  his  public  life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  his 
followers  was  absolutely  adverse  to  the  sup- 
position that  he  succeeded  by  appealing  to 
the  credulity  or  the  superstition  of  the  world. 
Who  were  they  ?  Not  the  ragged,  ignorant, 
impulsive,  and  uninquiring  mob.  They  were 
men  distinguished  for  intelligence,  occupying 
positions  of  the  highest  respectability,  and 
separated  by  every  mark  from  the  usual  vic- 
tims of  religious  imposture.  They  were  the 
statesmen,  princes,  professional  gentlemen, 
critics,  literati,  and  thinkers  of  his  day.  The 
easy,  lazy,  and  thoughtless,  undoubtedly  were 
among  his  casual  hearers ;  but  his  friends, 
his  frequent  attendants,  and  his  permanent 
disciples,  were  honorable,  intelligent,  and  dis- 
interested men.  Judging  by  his  earlier  labors 
in  the  metropolis,  we  might  say  that  for 
splendor,  information,  and  true  moral  respect- 
ability, his  congregations  were  unrivalled  in 
modern  times.  In  his  later  life,  when  the 
first  flush  of  his  triumphs  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, he  was  associated  with  the  great  and 
good  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
and  many,  even  those  who  took  a  part  in  his 
excommunication,  separated  from  him  with 
tears  of  affection  and  protestations  of  respect. 
The  denomination  to  which  he  gave  birth — 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — consid- 
ering its  numbers,  is  perhaps  the  freest  from 
ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  ostentatious  spir- 
itual follies,  of  all  the  sects  of  Christendom. 
True,  they  have  dogmas  which  can  only 
be  accepted  as  necessary  inferences  from 
more  rational  and  important  principles  :  true, 
they  contend  with  overwrought  earnestness 
for  the  trivial  elements  of  organization,  dis- 
cipline and  worship :  true,  they  celebrate 
the  service  of  God  with  elaborate  and  august 
ceremonies:  but,  whilst  they  enthrone  little 
dogmas — such  as  that  relating  to  the  second 
advent — they  are  illustrious  for  their  prac- 
tical catholicity  as  well  as  for  their  large  ae- 
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quaintance  with,  and  their  rererence  for,  the 
Scriptures  :  whilst  they  are  rigid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  precise  ecclesiastical  machin- 
ery they  have  instituted,  their  many  officers 
are  wonderfully  free  from  the  conceits  and 
assumptions  of  priestcraft;  and,  whilst  they 
resort  to  every  resource  of  art  and  taste  to 
make  their  worship  splendid,  they  discrimi- 
nate with  unceasing  care  between  the  symbol 
and  the  soul  of  devotion— between  the  poetic 
forms  and  the  spiritual  reality  of  godliness. 
So  that,  whether  we  judge  him  by  his  first 
achievements,  his  maturer  faith,  or  his  post- 
humous renown,  Edward  Irving  was  no  sim- 
pleton, and  no  knave. 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
that,  in  so  far  as  his  life  was  a  success,  it  was 
so  in  spite  of  those  characteristics  which  are 
'  usually  cited  in  explanation  of  the  fact.  The 
real  moral  power  of  the  man  was  sensibly 
and  largely  diminished  by  his  lapsing  into 
the  ecstacies  and  dreams  of  supernaturalism. 
Till  he  began  to  talk  about  miracles  and 
prophecy,  the  whole  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  revered  hi* 
name :  then,  many  began  to  laugh,  to  doubt, 
and  to  pity.  When  he  talked  in  solemn 
naturalness  and  severe  simplicity  to  the 
people,  they  listened  to  him  with  rapt  and 
unsuspecting  attention — they  yielded  up  un- 
questioningly  to  his  Btrange  control  con- 
science, imagination,  and  heart.  But  when 
he  perplexed  them  with  his  theories  of  "  in- 
terpretation," and  paused  in  his  speech  that 
the  "  possessed* '  might  utter  their  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  they  stared  in  wonderment, 
and  shed  tears  of  compassion.  He  retained 
many  followers,  by  whom  hi*  character  and 
memory  are  not  disgraced ;  but  he  lost  many 
over  whom  he  had  long  exercised  a  healthy 
influence,  and  through  whom  he  communi- 
cated to  his  country  his  real  and  his  richest 
religious  bequests.  For  we  seek  not  the  full 
measure — no,  not  even  the  chief  elements,  of 
Edward  Irving'*  spiritual  power,  in  the 
events  and  the  associations  of  his  later  days, 
nor  in  the  repute,  the  resources,  or  the  enter-  ' 
prise  of  the  sect  which  is  popularly  known 
by  his  name.  The  true  work  done  by  him 
was  concluded  before  his  unusual  proceed- 
ings commenced.  He  had  revived  religious 
thought  in  the  land.  He  had,  by  bis  quiet 
yet  mighty  labors,  inaugurated  a  grand,  deep, 
mora]  movement,  which  had  a  consummation 
far  nobler,  and  a  dominion  far  wider,  than  the 
peculiarities  of  his  subsequent  faith,  or  the 
number  of  nominal  disciples  he  left  behind 
him.  His  glory  consists  not  in  the  fact  that 
he  invented  a  new  ecclesiastical  system,  or 
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elicited  supernal  displays  of  religious  ani- 
mation ;  if  his  memory  deserves  any  possible 
reproach,  these  were  his  misfortunes  and  bis 
mistakes;  but  he  is  entitled  to  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance  Jor  that  he  blew 
God's  trumpet  of  salvation  in  ears  that  had 
never  before  heard  its  tones,  and  with  a  power 
which  startled  into  activity  those  who  had 
been  long  familiar  with  its  solemn  music. 

Yes :  Irving  was  a  sincere,  earnest,  deeply 
religious  man.  He  had  high  intellectual 
powers.  He  was  mighty  in  speech.  His 
imagination  was  intimate  with  the  beautiful, 
the  mysterious,  the  magnificent  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  life.  His  reason  could  grapple 
with  stout  difficulties;  and,  when  they  were 
mastered,  it  was  clear,  distinct,  and  certain 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  themes  on  which 
it  was  exercised.  But  these  were  not  his 
power.  0 there  were  more  learned,  more 
logical,  more  versatile,  if  not  more  eloquent. 
Few  had  a  more  fascinating  authority  over 
words,  perhaps;  but  many  could  boast  a 
corrector  insight  into  systems.  His  eloquence 
and  his  thought  were  but  the  instruments  of 
a  fervid,  devoted,  and  sanctified  soul.  God 
gave  him  power.  The  Spirit  witnessed  unto 
him.  He  spake  as  a  man  having  authority. 
He  had  the  heart  of  a  prophet,  and  the 
presence  of  a  master.  His  words  were  like 
tears,  and  prayers,  and  groan*.  He  agonized 
with  men.  He  wrestled,  and  fought,  and 
commanded.  He  let  out  in  his  address 
the  holy  sympathies  of  his  rich  nature.  He 
traded  with  realities,  and  not  with  shams; 
and  he  was  upright  in  his  business.  His 
8 word  was  sharp  as  truth ;  his  spear,  pointed 
as  love.  Whenever  his  lips  moved,  you 
could  hear  his  great  heart  beat.  He  was 
the  proud  ambassador  of  the  Almighty, 
and  you  should  know  his  message.  He 
came  before  the  people  ever  fresh  with  the 
vigor,  the  sanctity,  and  the  charms  of  the 
Infinite.  His  home  was  in  the  Eternal,  and, 
when  he  appeared,  its  awful  sanctions,  sym- 
bols, and  furniture  still  clung  to  him.  He 
eame  direct  from  Jehovah  to  the  sinner  man. 
He  was  a  mediator  between  a  yearning  Cre- 
ator and  an  aspiring  creature.  He  was  the 
interpreter  of  the  Ineffable.  When  he  told 
the  great  and  the  proud  of  their  sins,  he  did 
it  as  though  it  were  their  own  consciences 
speaking  to  them.  His  fine  old  phrases 
about  judgment,  were  mysterious  and  awful 
ab  the  intuitive  forebodings  of  the  convinced 
and  conscious  soul.  Every  thing  he  said  and 
did  was  actual.  It  was  a  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  yon."  His  prayers  were  the  aban- 
donment of  piety;   and  his  sermons  the 
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abandonment  of  honest,  faithful,  constant 
love.  In  the  name  of  God  he  went  on  his 
way.  He  knew  it  was  all  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.  His  zeal 
was  apostolic,  and  he  had  the  valor  of  a 
hero.  Ever  ready  for  martyrdom,  he  lived 
grandly;  carelessly  as  to  himself — all  anx- 
iously as  to  others.  The  world  felt,  when  he 
fairly  came  into  it,  that  he  was  its  true  and 
magnanimous  friend ;  and  therefore  it  re- 
spected, admired,  and  loved  him.  Not  often 
does  the  world  get  such  a  friend  1  Ages 
sometimes  pass  away,  and  not  one  such  ap- 
pears. By  the  scarcity  of  the  honor,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  privilege,  when  such  an 
one  appears,  in  gratitude  and  in  reverence 
the  world  embraces  him.  Oh!  if  all  the 
preachers  talked  thus  boldly,  naturally,  and 
truthfully  to  the  heart  of  man,  bow  changed 
would  soon  be  the  aspect  of  affairs!  But 
among  the  priesthoods,  the  force  of  example 
is  weak,  because  the  fire  of  emulation  burns 
dimly.  Many  who  are  too  proud  to  imitate, 
are  not  degraded  enough  to  envy.  Many 
who  industriously  ignore  the  living,  indus- 
triously malign  the  dead.  But  the  living  are 
mighty  in  spite  of  them ;  and,  in  spite  of 
them,  the  dead  are  not  forgotten ;  and  thou- 
sands who  are  weary  of  the  tame  platitudes 
of  their  contemporaries,  resort  with  pious 
pleasure  to  the  traditions  and  records  of  the 
departed  to  save  themselves  from  absolute 
spiritual  starvation.  Thus  Edward  Irving  is 
a  power  to  many  who  knew  him  not.  Being 
dead,  he  yet  speaketb.  He  died  in  the  Lord, 
and  his  works  do  follow  him.  But  the  power 
of  hU  fame  is  the  same  as  was  the  power  of 
bis  life.  It  is  the  power  of  moral  beauty,  of 
absorbed  devotion,  and  of  earnest  love — in 
short,  the  magic  omnipotence  of  sincerity. 

Ed  ward  Irving  had  illustrious  friends.  He 
was  great  among  the  great.  The  noble 
ennobled  him  by  their  fellowship.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, who  won  from  him  the  affection  of  a 
son,  felt  towards  him  the  love  of  a  brother. 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and  Thomas 
Carl  vie  of  our  own  day  knew  him  intimately, 
and  loved  him  well.  And  Coleridge  delighted 


him  not  seldom  with  his  monologues  of  phi- 
losophy, and  his  uncomely  but  impressive 
tokens  of  esteem.  Why  did  a  man  thus 
guarded,  go  off  into  such  wonderful  eccen- 
tricities? That  he  should  have  been  en- 
couraged to  independence  of  thought  by 
these  mighty  then  and  ministers,  we  should 
have  expected.  But  Chalmers  believed  only 
in  the  supernatural  of  the  Past — Coleridge, 
in  the  superhalism  of  the  Eternal — Carlyle, 
in  the  glorious  naturalism  of  history,  religion, 
and  life — and  Maurice,  in  the  poetry  and  the 
power  of  8upernaturalism — but,  we  suppose, 
hardly  in  its  philosophy  at  all.  The  stolid 
orthodoxy  of  the  Scotch  divine,  counterbal- 
anced by  the  profoundly  religious  catholicity 
of  the  rest,  might  have  seduced  the  impetu- 
ous but  stately  mind  of  the  inquirer  from 
the  established  forms  and  prominent  theo- 
logical angles  of  his  faith ;  but  surely  they 
could  not  have  had  any  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  inexplicable  and  unaccounta- 
ble extravagances  of  faith  ? 

No :  Irving  was  independent,  and,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  conform  even  to  his  honored 
companions,  with  whom  he  often  took  sweet 
counsel,  and  at  whose  feet  he  was  proud  to 
sit.  He  was  docile,  meek,  and  ready  to  learn. 
But  he  must  follow  only  the  light  within. 
Capable  of  great  faith,  he  knew  no  skepti- 
cism, and,  therefore,  he  believed  mote  than 
the  common  sense  of  the  world  can  generally 
take  in.  He  never  had  reason  to  distrust 
the  Book :  he  had  all  trust  in  the  God  of 
the  Book :  and  what  God  had  been  reported 
by  the  Book  to  have  done,  why  should  He 
not  do  again  ?  What  He  had  given  to  Paul, 
why  should  He  not  give  to  him  ?  What  He 
had  once  instituted,  why  should  it  not  stand 
for  ever?  These  questions  it  is  not  for  us  to 
answer.  We  only  ask  them  by  way  of  sug- 
gesting, generously  to  our  hero,  and  respect- 
fully to  his  despisers,  that  upon  the  answer 
which  shall  be  given  to  them  depends  his 
consistency  or  inconsistency ;  his  greatness 
er  his  imbecility  ;  his  goodness  and  piety,  or 
fcis  dishonesty  and  the  worth lessness  of  his 
soul. 
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SIAM   AND    ITS    PKINCES. 


Tub  kingdom  of  Siam  is  known  to  most 
EnropoHQB  as  a  territory  situated  in  the 
"crop"  of  that  vast  peninsula  which,  like 
the  bead  and  claw  of  a  bird,  stretches 
down  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  its 
inhabitants  the  only  specimens  we  hare  ever 
seen  are  *'  the  Siamese  Twins,"  and  its  most 
remarkable  production  people  generally 
imagine  to  be  "  white  elephants." 

Recent  events,  however,  have  rendered 
the  kingdom  of  Swm  of  more  importance  to 
Englishmen  and  other  maritime  nations  than 
heretofore.  Civilisation  having,  by  means  of 
the  hword,  coasted  its  way  round  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  Attacked  Burmab,  and  opened 
the  hitherto  hermetically  -sealed  ports  of 
China,  as  it  will  speedily  of  Japan,  can  no 
longer  be  kept  at  arm's  length  by  the  cus- 
toms of  any  eastern  people ;  and  Siam  and 
Cochin  China  must  speedily  undergo  the 
same  kind  of  revolution  which  China  ie 
experiencing  at  the  present  moment. 

Such  a  revolution,  only  of  a  perfectly 
peaceable  character,  has  in  fact  for  many 
years  been  going  on  in  Siam,  and  we  may 
expect  its  acceleration  from  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  preseot  ruler,  who  pro- 
mises to  be  far  more  than  a  Tousaaiot 
L'Overture  of  the  East. 

The  country  of  Siam  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  upon  ihe  earth.  Well  watered, 
and  possessed  of  a  magnificent  alluvial  soil, 
the  land  absolutely  overflows  with  luscious 
fruits  and  vegetable  productions.  The  chief 
river  of  the  empire,  the  Meoam,  flows  through 
the  land  from  its  moat  northern  boundary, 
until  it  empties  itself  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and,  like  the  Nile,  by  periodical  overflows, 
enriches  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles.  This  splendid  valley  drained 
by  this  arterial  stream  averages  thirty-five 
miles  in  breadth,  and  here  plantations  of 
rice,  indigo,  sugar,  and  coffee,  seem  incapable 
of  drawing  out  the  full  productive  force  of 
the  soil.  The  Menam  is  navigable  for  tbe 
largest  ships  and  junks  for  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  far  above  the  capital,  Bangkok. 

This  curious  city  is  another  Venice,  or 


more  than  a  Venice,  for  whereas  "  the  city 
of  the  sea"  has  its  foundations  on  the  solid 
land,  a  greater  part  of  the  Siamese  capital 
actually  floats  upon  the  water.  Mr.  Neale, 
who  visited  this  country  in  1840,*  gives  the 
following  glowing  account  of  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  Water  City,  as  he  came 
upon  it  by  night,  whilst  sailing  up  the 
river, 

"  Vet  another  lack,  and  one  more  turning  in 
the  river,  and  lo  !  ihe  glories  of  the  floating  city 
burst  upon  our  admiring  gaze,  like  some  resplen- 
dent ray  of  sunlight  through  an  envious  cloud. 
It  was  night — dark  night ;  neither  moon  nor  stara 
were  in  the  heavens.  But  what  cared  Bangkok, 
with  its  millions  of  globes  that  lighted  tbe  river's 
broad  surface  from  side  to  side,  for  night  or 
darkness?  It  was  like  that  fairy-land  where 
houria  dwell,  whose  eyes  ebed  lustre — lustre  such 
as  made  the  stars  decline  to  keep  their  wary 
watch,  and  Madame  Moon  to  hide  her  face 
behind  a  silvery  cloud.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  there  was  one 
endless  succession  of  lights — lights  variegated, 
and  of  every  imaginable  color  and  shape,  and 
such  only  as  Chinese  ingenuity  could  ever  invent ; 
every  little  floating  house  had  two  or  more  of 
these  lights ;  the  yards  and  masts  of  the  vessels 
and  junks  (and  these  were  by  no  means  few) 
were  decorated  in  a  like  manner.  The  lofty 
psgodas  or  minarets  of  the  walls  were  one  blaae 
of  light.  It  was  the  most  striking,  the  most 
beautiful  panorama  I  had  ever  witnessed :  nor, 
had  we  been  a  day  later,  should  I  have  enjoyed 
the  spectacle,  for  the  night  of  our  arrival  chanced 
to  be  that  of  one  of  the  feast-days  in  China — the 
feast  of  Lanterns." 

Doubtless  much  of  this  covieur  de  rote 
appearance  was  owing  to  tbe  poetical  aspect 
which  night  throws  over  nature,  hiding 
vulgtr  details,  and  leaving  much  to  the 
imagination ;  but  even  these  details,  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  were  interesting  and 
perfectly  novel,  for  Mr.  Neale,  speaking  of 
the  sober  view  of  things  the  next  morning, 
says, — 
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"  As  the  sun  cleared  the  atmosphere,  however, 
things  assumed  a  pleasanter  aspect ;  and  by  the 
time  that  we  were  fairly  under  weigh,  and  work- 
ing towards  the  anchorage,  the  whole  city  of 
Bangkok,  consisting  of  a  long  doable,  and  in 
some  parts,  treble  row  of  neatly  and  tastefully 
painted  wooden  cabins,  floating  on  thick  bamboo 
rafts,  and  linked  to  each  other,  in  parcels  of  six 
or  seven  houses,  by  chains  (which  chains  were 
fastened  to  hnge  poles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river),  rose  like  a  magic  picture  to  our  admiring 
gase.  Junks  of  1400  tons  were  lying  close 
alongside  these  floating  cabins,  so  close  that  they 
coald  converse  with  each  other  with  the  greatest 
facility,  and  one  vessel — a  Portuguese,  that  was 
working  tack  and  tack  with  us  up  the  river — 
approached  so  clone  to  the  houses  that,  in  going 
about,  she  came  foul  with,  and  carried  away  with 
her,  half  a  dozen  of  these  floating  domiciles.  The 
tide  was  running  down  rapidly,  and  so  soon  as 
the  brig  disengaged  herself,  away  went  these 
bouses  at  a  steamer's  pace,  amidst  the  vociferous 
hootiogs  and  shoutings  of  their  tenants ;  and 
before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  they  had  dis- 
appeared round  a  corner  of  the  river,  and  were 
stranded  on  the  opposite  shore." 

The  houses  fronting  the  water-streets,  or 
open  channels,  have  all  open  shops,  and  as 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  foot-way  or  car- 
riage-road, like  the  Venetians,  the  Bang- 
kokians  do  all   their    town  locomotion  in 
boats.     The  thousands  of  these  little  canoes, 
each  managed  by  one  person,  often  by  girls, 
that  are  seen  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  sun  becomes  powerful,  moving  through 
the  different  channels,  give  an  interesting 
activity  to  the  whole  picture.     Every  con- 
ceivable commodity  is  thus  borne  from  door 
to  door.    In  one  you  will  see  rice,  in  another, 
fruit,  in  a  third,  fish ;  or  an  old  Chinaman 
every  now  and  then  floats  along,  intent  upon 
a  hissing  pot  and  pans,  in  which  he  is  manu- 
facturing a  rich-looking  soup.     In  the  midst 
of  these  little  craft,  a  Chinese  junk,  painted 
all  over  with  dragons  and  monsters,  lies  at 
anchor  in  the  stream,  and  forms  a  brilliant- 
looking  bazaar;  for  no  sooner  does  such  a 
vessel  arrive,  than  an  awning  is  spread  over 
the  deck,  and  tables  and  cases  are  ranged 
fore  and  aft  by  the  crew,  and  every  one 
brings  forth   his  particular    stock    in    the 
general  venture,  and  becomes,  for  the  nonce, 
an  expert  salesman.      Here  and  there  the 
rows  of  floating  houses  are  broken  with  large 
cages;  these  are  the  debtors'  prisons,  and 
the  poor  wretches  who  occupy  them  are 
obliged  to  hop  from  one  to  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  sun  moves,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
little  shade,  all  the  while  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for  passers-by ;   for  they  are  com- 
pelled to  beg  their  daily  bread,  aa  our  poor 
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debtors  did  of  old  through  the  iron  gratings 
of  the  Fleet  and  other  debtors'  prisons.  The 
batis,  or  temples,  of  which  there  are  a  hun- 
dred in  the  city,  are  built  upon  the  banks. 
Here  also  stand  the  king's  palace,  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobles,  foreign  consuls,  and 
missionaries. 

During  the  last  century,  the  capital  stood 
much  higher  up  the  river,  and  upon  its 
banks.     From  this  situation  it  was  removed 
for  a  sanitary  as  well  as  commercial  reason. 
It  was  thought  that  the  exhalations  from 
the  mud  at  low  water  were  the  cause  of  the 
frightful  visitations  of  cholera  which  ravaged 
the   place ;   and  certainly,  since  this  dense 
city  has  been  placed  over  the  running  stream, 
this  frightful  scourge  has  not  been  so  frequent 
or  destructive  a  visitant,  and  ague  has  in  a 
great    measure   disappeared.      This    is    in 
accordance  with  the  latest  sanitary  experience 
of  Europeans.    The  Bangkokians,  however, 
have  only  changed  the  nature  of  the  preva- 
lent disease,  for  m  consequence  of  the  damp 
coodition  of  these  wooden  cabins,  rheumatic 
fever  is    very  common.     The  writer  of  a 
paper  published  lately  in  the  Transaction* 
of  the  China  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  calculates  the  population  of  this 
floating  capital  to    number    no  less   than 
400,000   souls.       Imagine    Liverpool    and 
Birkenhead  swimming  upon  the  Mersey,  and 
you  will  realize  the  singular  situation  of  the 
capital  city  of  Siam.     Although  the  Siamese 
in  many  particulars  resemble  the  Chinese, 
from  whom,  in  fact,  they  have  received  many 
elements  of  their  civilization,  in  one  particular 
they   have  an  advantage — or  rather  their 
government  has — over  their  celestial  neigh- 
bors:   they  are  much  more  amenable  to 
European  reason,  and  adopt  with  far  greater 
facility  the  notions  of  "barbarians."    Even 
at  a  time  when  the  rulers  of  Siam  have  not 
shown  themselves  to  be  superior  in  under- 
standing to  the  average  of  Oriental  despots, 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  European 
science,  and  at  the  very  moment  the  Emperor 
of   China  was'  having  war-steamers  con- 
structed in  exact  imitation  of  those  employed 
by  the  English  enemy — barring  the  steam- 
engines— the  King  of  Siam  possessed  a  fleet 
of  men-of-war  constructed  by  his  own  people 
under  English  direction,  and  officered  by 
Englishmen.     Mr.  Neale  gives  the  following 
list  of  the  men-of-war  possessed  by  the  late 
King  of  Siam,  a  part  of  which  was  under  his 
management : — 

Tons.           Captains.  Qua*. 

Conqueror    .    .    .    1413  •    Jacobs  .    .    60 

Victory    ....   1400  .    Rogers  .    .    — 
11 
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out  more  gold  in  one  year  than  many  bard-  I 
working  people  gain  in  ten!  And  then  the  foiled 
tnees  that  this  costly  carpeting  was  in,  in  many 
parts,  would  have  seen  sufficient,  to  cause  a 
miser  to  go  off  instantly  into  a  fit  of  insanity. 
Several  priests  were  busily  engaged  in  different 
ptrta  of  the  room,  polishing  up  tarnished  spot*  ; 
others,  profess  tonally  goldsmiths,  were  extracting 
the  worn  strips,  and  replacing  them  with  new 
■"ice,  so  heavy  and  ao  bright,  that  it  made  our 
eye*  end  months  water  to  see  such  infamous 
waste.  Every  one  to  bis  liking,  however.  The 
sovereigns  and  potentates  of  Europe  manage  to 
make  millions  slip  through  their  fingers  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  inindalgingevery  appetite  that  vicious 
i  nature  can  give  birth  to.  The  King  of  Siam 
would,  doubtless,  do  the  same  if  he  could ;  but 
be  curl,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  so  limited 
are  the  resources  for  gratification  and  pleasure, 
tad  so  cheaply  obtainable  these  few,  that  hi« 
majesty,  who  does  not  spend  much  in  wearing 
apparel,  turns  his  treasures  into  mats  for  his 
favorite  doll  or  deity  to  tread  upon. 

"The  man  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  intrap 
the  elephant,  got  from  the  King  of  Siam  a  pen- 
non of  one  thousand  tikols  per  annum,  which 
pension  is  hereditary ;  besides  thia,  he  was  raised 
to  a  very  high  office  in  the  kingdom — that  of  car- 
rying water  for  tbe  elephant  to  slake  his  thirat 
with ;  and  the  jars  with  which  the  water  is 
transported,  and  the  trough  from  which  this  levia- 
than drinks,  are  both  more  or  less  filagreed  and 
worked  with  gold. 

"  Tbe  white  elephant,  junior,  differed  from  the 
white  elephant,  senior,  considerably,  in  size  and 
appearance, and  consequently,  luxuriated  in  silver 
instead  of  gold.  He  was  evidently  the  younger 
bod  of  av  junior  branch  of  the  family,  and  was 
accordinglv  neglected  and  ill  treated.  Even  the 
priests  neglected  to  repair  the  rents  in  his  silver 
matting,  which  was  fast  going  to  pieces,  and  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  meagre  and  sickly 
look  of  tbe  poor  animal,  it  was  not  likely  <°  liTe 
long  enough  to  tread  upon  a  new.  The  vault 
in  which  this  poor  brute  was  confined  was  alto 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  oilier,  and 
the  garden,  though  abounding  in  flowers,  was 
evidently  ill  looked  after  and  neglected." 

Tbe  late  kino;  was  a  mere  bloated  sensual- 
ist, with  just  sense  enough  to  see  that  he 
could  depend  better  upon  the  advice  of 
Europeans  than  npoo  that  of  hie  own  nobles  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  foreign  influence  has 
predominated  for  many  years  at  Siam,  and 
the  notions  of  the  higher  nobility  have  been 
very  much  influence  a  thereby.  Many  of  the 
Ministers  of  State  speak  *ery  good  English. 
and  have  adopted  Bern!  English  fashions  in 
their  houses.  The  example  of  the  late  king's 
youngest  half-brother  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  this  monarch,  for  he  was  an  aJmiier  of 
our  nation,  and  treated  all  Englishmen  with 
the  greatest  respect.    For  many  yean  this 
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nince  was  looked  upon  as  the  heir -apparent 

0  tbe  throne,  and  high  expectations  were 

itied    of  him    when  he  should  have 
'A  the  throne.    Dr.  Richardson,  who 
tailed  the  court  of  Siam  in    1630,*  gives 
he  fallowing  interesting   account    of   the 
ail-room  of  the  prince,  which  shows  at 
a  e  the  style  of  man  Chou  Fau  must  be, 

brought  np,  as  he  baa  been,  among  a  nation 
of  i-savages.  "  The  room,"  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  wherein  we  were  received  was 
fitted  np  in  the  English  style,  and  on  the 
v as  a  splendid  gill  lamp,  with  cut- 
hades,  which  was  made  for  William 
IV. ;  the  walls  were  decorated  with  English 
prints,  and  be  had  a  small  library  of  English 
books,  of  which  Ike  Encyclopadia  Britannica 
formed  a  part." 

Tin-  possession  of  this  work  points  to  the 
scientific  turn  of  the  prince's  mind.  Chou 
Fau  Noi  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  study 
of  fortification  and  gunnery,  in  both  of  which 
arts  ho  is  reported  to  be  "  well  up," 

Mr.  Nenle,  who  visited  Chou  Fau  later 
thiin  Dr.  Richardson,  gives  us  a  fuller  view 
of  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  prince. 
He  says : — 

"Hid  thirst  for  literature  was  then  (1840) 
greater  than  ever ;  all  the  latest  publications,  he, 
by  means  of  agents,  procured  from  Singapore,  and 

1  hnve  seen  Mm  laugh  as  heartily  over  Dickens' 
Pickwick  as  thoush  Tie  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  nes  that  book  depicts  from  bia  earliest 
youtb.  .  •  .  The  prince  had  some  favorites  that 
lixd  picked  up  a  littlu  smattering  of  English,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  more  scientific  amusementa. 

te  the  armory,  and  just  on  the  threshold  of 

his  palace,  was  a  very  pretty  little  farm-house, 

surrounded  with  glass  windows,  and  over  tbe 

■  ice-door  of  which  was  placed  a  board  with 

the  inscription  of '  Waichet  and  cLtuks  made  and 

d  here,'  written  in  large  letters  of  gold; 
and  liere  he  would  be  seen,  seated  at  a  table 
liberally  bestrewed  with  fragments  and  little 
Unto  of  wheels,  pursuing  his  favorite  occupation 
■  watch-making.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  in 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  Bangkok,  and 
among  such  a  set  of  uncouth  beings  as  the  Siam- 
ese, to  come  suddenly  upon  the  strange  figure 
ihp  prince  presented,  with  a  pair  of  hupe  goggles 
protruding  from  tiia  even,  and  surrounded  by  a 
^roup  of  curious  and  inquisitive  favorites." 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  English  consul,  was  the 
:hie.f  agent  iu  sowing  the  good  seed  of  en- 
i-imnrnent  in  the  prince '«  mind.    He  taught 

*  Journal  of  «  MMonfram  the  Supreme  Got- 

U  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Stem.    By  Dr. 

Richardson.     Published  in  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
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him  English,  and  pointed  out  the  chief  works 
that  he  should  study,  and  the  result  here,  as 
at  Sarawak,  has  shown  what  a  centre  of  civili- 
zation an  Anglo-Saxon  consul  might  become 
in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  people.  Of  late 
years,  a  still  greater  advance  has  been  made 
in  Bangkok  towards  introducing  the  domestic 
influences  of  our  race  among  the  people,  the 
ladies  of  the  American  Protestant  Mission 
having  free  access  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem, 
and  of  course  imperceptibly  imparting  to 
them  European  ideas. 

The  latest  information  we  have  received 
from  this  little- visited  country,  tends  to  in- 
crease still  more  the  interest  Europeans  must 
feel  in  it.  The  old  king,  a  man  of  narrow 
intellect,  having  died  in  April,  1851,  his  eld- 
est half-brother,  Prince  Chou  Fa  Yai,  was, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  called  by  the 
nobles  from  his  seclusion,  and  placed  upon 
the  throne.  This  prince  had  long  buried 
himself  in  a  convent,  and,  apparently,  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  performance  of  his 
office  as  a  priest ;  whilst,  however,  wearing 
the  yellow  badge  of  hi9  order,  and  in  conse- 
quence excluded  from  political  affairs,  this 
sagacious  man  was  forming  opinions  of  men 
and  things,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
European  affairs  and  arts  and  sciences,  which 
appears  to  have  been  little  guessed  by  the 
European  residents,  from  whom  we  have  ac- 
quired what  knowledge  we  have  of  the  march 
of  civilization  at  the  Siamese  Court.  They 
universally  believed  that  Chou  Fau  Noi,  the 
younger  brother,  would  succeed  the  old  king. 
Able,  however,  as  we  have  shown  this  prince 
to  be,  he  is  still  inferior  to  the  king,  of  whom 
Dr.  Bowring,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  the 
writer,  makes  mention  in  the  highest  terms, 
speaking  of  him,  indeed,  as  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary men  that  at  rare  intervals  suddenly 
rise  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

•  I  am,"  he  says, "  in  communication  with  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age — the  King 
of  Siam.  His  letters  would  astonish  you,  so  well 
written  (in  English),  so  inquisitive,  so  tolerant, 
so  sagacious." 

An  extract  from  one  of  these  letters,  writ- 
tea  by  his  Siamese  majesty,  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  present  of  some  philosophical  toys 
and  instruments,  which  we  give  verbatim  et 
literatim,  will,  however,  speak  more  clearly 
in  his  behalf  than  we  can  do. 

"Your  various  presents/'  writes  the  royal  scribe 
to  Sir  John  Bowring,  "yon  had  been  so  kind  to 
send  me,  by  care  of  Honorable  Thomas  Church, 
Esq.,  of  Singapore,  was  reached  my  hand  long 


ere,  with  letters  addressed  me.  I  found  but  my 
name  on  back  of  the  parcil,  and  little  bok  contain 
but  direction  for  use,  and  adjustment  of  the  in- 
struments, and  the  printed  tracts  regarding  philo- 
sophic observations  upon  the  same. 

•*  Now  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks  for  yonr  so 
valuable  various  presents,  which  many  of  my 
visitors,  who  have  witnessed  the  same  at  my  resi- 
dence, praised  muchly  for  such  the  wonderful 
and  finest  European  manufacture ;  but  T  am  sorry 
that  I  do  not  understand  its  use  with  all  pains  or 
pictures  contain  in  the  cases.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  give  me  another  direction  for  use  of 
all  pictures,  or  figures,  or  pairs,  exactly  more." 

This  curious  letter,  describing  the  interest 
taken  by  the  chief  of  a  semi- savage  nation  in 
one  of  the  latest  and  prettiest  philosophic  toys 
so  common  in  our  drawing-rooms — the  ste- 
reoscope— thus  concludes  with  a  sentence 
which  evinces  the  thoughtful  character  of 
the  royal  writer. 

"  Myself  and  my  royal  family  are  well,  and  hope 
you  and  yours  will  be  the  same,  Him  blessing  the 
superagency  of  the  universe ;  whose  character- 
istics of  are  always  difficult  to  be  exactly  known 
by  whole  world  of  mankind. 

14 1  beg  to  remain  yours  faithful, 

"  f.  P.  P.  W.  Momgxul, 
"  The  King  of  Siam  and  Sovereign 
of  Laos,  &c." 

The  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  view 8,  of  this  sagacious  prince,  at 
once  proclaim  the  depth  and  power  of  his 
understanding.  The  King  of  Siam  is  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  Calcutta  periodicals, 
and  a  very  singular  paper,  which  appeared 
in  one  of  them  in  1852,  giving  an  account  of 
his  coronation,  and  making  excuses  for  some 
of  the  ceremonies  used  on  that  occasion,  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
him.  In  this  communication,  he  seeks  to 
shield  himself  from  the  ridicule  which  he 
fears  will  be  heaped  upon  him  by  Europeans, 
by  stating  that,  however  absurd  they  are, 
yet  the  people  believe  in  them,  and  any  sud- 
den departure  from  the  established  usage  on 
such  occasions  would  only  lead  to  a  revolu- 
tion, without  advanoing  the  aim  of  his  life — 
the  progress  of  civilization  among  his  people. 
This  paper  alooe  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  character  of  the  man.  The  king,  who  is 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  is  tall  and* 
spare  in  person,  with  a  look  and  manner  indi- 
cating that  he  was  born  to  command.  Since 
he  has  come  to  the  throne,  he  has  busied 
himself  in  opening  roads  in  his  territories, 
and  in  extending  the  metropolis  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  Prince  Chou  Fou 
Noi,  the  younger  brother,  according  to  the 
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singular  custom  of  the  country,  has  been 
created  "  Second  King,'9  or  reserve  monarch. 
With  two  such  rulers,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  see  the  kingdom  of  Siam  entering 
into  closer  connection  with  the  maritime 
countries  of  the  West.  Hitherto,  commerce 
has  been  so  shackled  by  the  absurd  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  it  has  been  little  better  than  a  second 
Japan,  and  all  our  political  missions  to  ob- 
tain a  modification  of  them  have  come  to 
nothing;  even  the  attempts  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  in  1850,  were  fruitless.  The  acces- 
sion, however,  to  the  throne,  of  the  present 
wise  prince,  whose  attachment  to  Europeans, 
and  especially  to  the  English,  is  well  known, 
presents  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
opening  the  flowing  cornucopia  of  one  of  the 
most  productive  countries  of  the  East  to  our 


commerce,  and  we  should  be  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  mission  of  Sir  John  Bowring, 
appointed  to  open  negotiations  with  the  King 
of  Siam  for  this  purpose,  has  proved  success- 
ful. The  flood  of  Europeans  at  the  present 
moment  pouring  into  the  Pacific,  is  day  by 
day  spreading  its  fertilizing  influence  among 
the  stagnant  nations  of  the  East.  China  is 
fast  entering  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
Europe,  Japan  promises  to  come  forth  into 
the  world,  and  Siam  without  doubt  will  see 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  last  remnants 
of  that  system  of  commercial  restriction 
which  suited  her  well  enough  before  she  had 
British  India  bounding  her  like  a  wall  on  the 
West,  and  a  new  empire  of  restless  Anglo- 
Saxons  watching  her  from  the  not  far  distant 
shores  of  the  American  Continent. 


II    ^    M- 
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If  the  spirit  of  poetry,  infused  into  the 
soul  with  the  very  breath  of  life,  and  brighten- 
ing from  infancy  to  dawning  girlhood,  till  its 
flame,  too  powerful  for  the  frail  tenement  in 
which  it  glows,  destroy  it — if  versatile  fancy, 
delicate  sensibility,  exquisite  tenderness,  and 
purity  and  grace  —  if  these  give  their  pos- 
sessors any  claim  to  rank  with  the  illustrious, 
then  Lucretia  and  Margaret  Davidson  enjoy 
it.  Yet  a  melancholy  overclouds  their  short 
career,  and  deepens  with  our  admiration  of 
them.  We  are  made  sensible  at  every  step 
that  intellect  adorned  them,  not  in  Barry 
Cornwall's  words — 

To  light  them  like  a  star, 

but  as  the  wreathing  flame  which  consumed 
whilst  it  heightened  their  loveliness.  They 
were  daughters  of  the  New  World,  where 
Poetry  breathes  among  the  forests  and  the 
mountains,  and  gives  its  everlasting  voice  to 
the  majestic  rivers. 

Lucretia  Davidson,  the  elder  of  these 
two  sisters,  was  born  in  1 808,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Her  father,  Dr.  Oliver  Davidson, 
was  a  highly  intellectual  man;    and  her 


mother,  notwithstanding  many  household 
oares  and  anxieties,  and  often  much  sickness, 
retained  her  imaginative  and  ardent  feelings, 
and  appreciated  the  marvellous  mental  guts 
and  dawning  genius  of  her  child.  As  soon 
as  Lucretia  could  speak,  it  was  discovered 
that  ber  thoughts  were  of  a  deeper  nature 
than  those  of  the  children  around  her ;  and 
when  she  could  read,  she  was  continually 
busy  with  the  little  books  she  received  as 
gifts  from  her  father.  Long  before  she  could 
write,  she  gave  her  thoughts  to  paper  in 
uwkward  Roman  characters.  In  infancy,  she 
had  her  favorite  birds  and  flowers ;  to  these 
she  would  address  odes,  irregular,  indeed, 
and  very  imperfect,  but  all  tinted  by  true 
poetic  thought.  Occasionally  she  indited  a 
sonnet  to  her  mother,  and  at  such  times  a 
look  of  grave  reflection  rested  on  her  face 
which  would  have  been  altogether  out  of 
place  there,  had  it  not,  by  frequent  and 
sudden  expressions  of  the  most  brilliant  ani- 
mation, been  rendered  by  contrast  positively 
beautiful.  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  she 
wrote  the  following  acrostic  upon  her  own 
name: — 
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THE   MOOR. 

Lo,  yonder  rides  the  empress  of  the  night ! 
Unveiled,  she  casts  around  her  silver  light. 
Cease  not,  fair  orb,  thy  slow,  majestic  march; 
Resume  again  thy  seat  in  yon  bine  arch. 
E'en  now,  as  weary  of  the  tedious  way, 
Thy  head  on  ocean's  bosom  thou  dost  lay, 
In  his  blue  waves  thou  hid'st  thy  shining  face, 
And  gloomy  darkness  takes  its  vacant  place. 

But  it  was  not  till  she  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  that  her  poems  exhibited  that 
simplicity  and  beauty,  that  morning  fresh- 
ness, which  is  their  chief  characteristic. 
,  She  was  at  this  time  conversant  with  all 
the  English  poets ;  she  had  studied  sacred 
and  profane  history,  and  some  of  the  novels 
of  the  day  were  familiar  to  her ;  yet  it  was 
only  those  which  in  any  way  depicted  life 
that  she  enjoyed.  Romances,  in  spite  of  her 
imaginative  mind,  she  rejected,  as  being  too 
unreal. 

Dramatic  works  delighted  her,  and  when 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  she  thus  expressed 
herself  about  Shakspeare : — 

Heaven  in  compassion  to  man's  erring  heart, 
Gave  thee  of  virtue,  then  of  vice,  a  part ; 
Lest  we  in  wonder  here  should  bow  before  thee, 
Break  God's  commandment,  worship  and  adore 
thee  ! 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  monotony  in 
life  for  Lucretia.  Those  dull  days  which 
sometimes  fall  heavily  even  on  childhood, 
were  unknown  to  her ;  the  glowing  hues  of 
her  own  earnest  heart  gave  their  bright 
coloring  to  all  with  which  she  came  in  cob* 
tact ;  and,  whilst  even  the  youthful  around 
her  were  cumbered  about  many  things,  she 
thus  speaks  of  the  visitations  of  her  Muse  :— 

Enchanted  when  thy  voice  I  hear, 

I  drop  each  earthly  care ; 
I  feel  as  wafted  from  the  world 

To  Fancy's  realms  of  air. 


rouse  the  spirit  of  harmony ;  her  comb  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  and  her  long,  dark  ring- 
lets hung  in  rich  profusion  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders ;  her  cheeks  glowed  with  ani- 
mation; her  lips  were  half  unclosed;  her  full, 
dark  eve  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  genius, 
and  beaming  with  sensibility ;  her  head 
rested  on  her  left  hand,  while  she  held  her 
pen  in  her  right.  She  looked  like  the  in- 
habitant of  another  sphere.  She  was  so 
wholly  absorbed,  that  she  did  not  observe 
my  entrance ;  J,  looked  over  her  shoulder, 
and  read  soofci  spirited  lines  to  her  JEoM&a 
harp." 

The  retiring  modesty  which  had  been  pe- 
culiar to  her  from  infancy,  now  deepened  into 
a  painfully  nervous  reserve ;  a  word  from  a 
stranger  would  send  the  rosy  flood  of  excite- 
ment into  her  cheeks,  and:  the  admiration 
won,  against  her  will,  by  her  very  lovely 
face,  was  distressing  to  her.  Tet  she  greatly 
enjoyed  a  dance,  and  as  she  was  only  four- 
teen when  she  went  to  her  first  ball,  she 
took  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  child  into  the 
etiquette  of  the  large  assembly,  and  bounded 
with  the  gladsome  smile,  in  which  there  was 
no  heaviness,  through  the  mazes  of  the  qua- 
drille. Then  she  returned  to  her  studies ; 
and  though  she  had  been  the  brilliant  star 
of  the  evening,  she  was  ignorant  of  it ;  or  if 
at  the  time  she  had  been  conscious  of  win- 
ning any  admiration,  she  was  soon  occupied 
with  other  feelings,  as  appears  from  some 
lines  she  wrote  shortly  after  this  festal  party, 
to  another  star  than  her  own  sweet  face, 
even  the  star  of  liberty : 

There  shone  a  gem  in  England's  crown, 

Bright  as  yon  star ; 

Oppression  marked  it  with  a  frown — 

He  sent  his  darkest  spirit  down 

To  quench  the  light  that  round  it  shone,      j 

Blazing  afar  I 


Sometimes,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  fami- 
ly, she  had  the  power  of  absorbing  herself  in 
her  own  thoughts,  and  would  occasionally 
even  commit  them  to  paper,  standing  at  the 
table  whilst  thus  engaged,  and  altogether 
heedless  of  the  merry  converse  carried  on 
around  her;  but  when  bhe  composed  her 
longer  and  more  complicated  poems,  she  re- 
tired to  her  chamber ;  and  from  her  mother 
we  have  a  graphic  description  of  her  whilst 
t'-.us  engaged: — "I  entered  her  room,"  she 
says  ;  "  she  was  sitting  with  scarcely  light 
enough  to  discern  the  characters  she  was 
tracing;  her  JEolian  harp  was  in  the  win- 
dow, touched  by  a  breeze  just  sufficient  to 


But  Independence  met  the  foe, 

And  laid  the  swift-winged  demon  low. 

A  second  messenger  was  sent. 

Dark  as  the  night ; 
On  his  dire  errand  swill  he  went; 
But  Valor's  bow  was  truly  bent, 
Justice  her  keenest  arrow  lent, 

And  sped  its  flight : 
Then  fell  the  impious  wretch,  and  Death 
Approached  to  take  his  withering  breath ! 

4 

Valor  then  took  with  hasty  hand 

The  gem  of  light; 

He  flew  to  seek  some  other  land; 

He  flew  t  'escape  Oppression's  hand; — 

He  knew  there  was  some  other  strand 

More  bright : 
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And  as  he  swept  the  fields  of  air, 
He  (bund  a  country  rich  and  fair. 

Upon  to  breast  the  star  he  placed — 

The  star  of  liberty ; 

Bright  and  more  bright  the  meteor  blazed ; 

The  lesser  planets  stood  amazed; 

Astonished  mortals,  wondering,  gazed, 

Looking  on  fearfully : 

The  star  shines  brightly  to  this  day 

On  thy  calm  breast,  America ! 


And  this  was  written  by  a  sure  school-girl — 
a  child !  If  an  absence  of  art  is  observable 
in  her  effusions  at  this  time,  it  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  genuine  inspiration 
which  pervades  them.  At  a  time  when 
other  girls  are  in  the  nursery,  conning  Gold- 
smith's history,  or  pouring  over  Magnall's 
questions,  she  had  made  acquaintance  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  was  praising  inde- 
pendence and  valor.  There  is  a  lack  of  care 
with  regard  to  metre,  a  childish  impetuosity 
of  feeling  in  her  productions,  but  the  stream 
of  thought  rolls  on  in  beautiful  simplicity ; 
and  if,  in  diction  and  style,  it  sometimes 
overflows  the  boundaries  of  correct  writing, 
in  spite  of  these  irregularities  we  are  com- 
pelled to  own  that  the  name  of  the  river  is 
Genius. 

The  birth  of  an  infant  6ister  was  at  this 
time  a  great  source  of  delight  to  Lucretia. 
The  influence  of  this  love  w,as  soon  evident 
in  her  lays.  It  infused  into  them  a  gentle 
tenderness,  a  quiet  sort  of  enthusiasm,  earn- 
est, and  truthful,  and  sincere.  Never  was 
Lucretia  happier,  than  when  the  baby  Mar- 
garet was  intrusted  to  ber  care ;  and  with 
her  slumbering  on  her  knee,  as  she  sat  by 
her  mother's  bedside,  she  thus  wrote : — 

May  Hope  her  anchor  lend  amidst  the  storm, 
And  in  the  tempest  rear  her  angel  form ; 
May  sweet    Benevolence,  whose  words  are 

"peace, 
To  each  rude  whirlwind  softly  whisper  cease! 

When  she  was  about  fifteen,  she  was  sent 
to  the  Troy  Seminary,  where  she  studied  so 
diligently  to  prepare  herself  for  examination, 
that  her  health  was  impaired  by  the  exer- 
tion. To  her  easily  excited  mind  the  dread 
of  failure  at  such  a  time  was  most  harassing. 
Her  cheek  grew  pale  and  her  smile  languid, 
but  she  persevered  to  the  last.  "I  shall 
rise  between  two  and  four  now,  every  morn- 
ing," she  say 8,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
"  till  the  dreaded  day  is  past;"  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  anxiety  she  thus  playfully 
writes:— 


One  has  a  headache,  one  a  cold, 
One  has  her  neck  in  flannel  rolled ; 
Ask  the  complaint,  and  yoo  are  told, 

Next  week's  examination. 

One  frets,  and  scolds,  and  laughs,  and  cries ; 
Another  hopes,  despairs,  and  sighs ; 
Ask  bat  the  cause,  and  each  replies, 

Next  week's  examination. 

One  bans  her  books,  then  grasps  them  tight, 
And  studies  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
As  though  she  took  some  strange  delight 

In  these  examinations ; 

The  books  are  marked,  defaced,  and  thumbed, 
The  brains  with  midnight  tasks  benumbed ; 
Still  all  in  that  account  is  summed, 

•         Next  week's  examination. 

Her  fragile  frame  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  excitement  in  which  she  was  now  con- 
tinually enveloped.  "  To-morrow  evening/* 
she  writes,  *'  is  the  time  fixed  for  my  entrfe 
upon  the  field  of  action;  I  hope  I  snail  not 
disgrace  myself."  <(I  was  so  frightened!" 
she  says,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother,  after  the 
dreaded  event  was  over;  " but  although  my 
face  glowed  nnd  my  voice  trembled,  I  did 
manage  to  get  through,  for  I  knew  my  les- 
sons. 

During  the  spring  vacation  she  returned 
home,  and  was  the  same  affectionate  creature 
as  ever,  full  of  sweet  fancies  and  gentle 
thoughts,  but  delicate  as  the  frailest  flower 
of  spring.  She  was  more  reserved  than  ever, 
and  of  the  admiration  which  forced  itself  on 
her  notice,  in  presents  of  bouquets  from  some 
gentlemen,  and  honeyed  words  of  softest 
tone  from  others,  she  spoke  gratefully  but 
carelessly. 

Once,  after  some  very  marked  attention,  she 
observed  to  her  mother,  with  a  mingled  look 
of  gravity  and  mirth,  that  she  must  never  be 
married,  having  devoted  herself  to  the  Muses ; 
and  then,  with  that  sort  of  innate  perception 
which  is  the  gift  of  genius,  she  wrote  a  short 
poem  called  "  Woman's  Love."  A  few  lines 
will  reveal  its  nature  : — 

Hers  was  a  gentle  passion, — quiet,  deep, 

As  a  woman  s  love  should  be ; 

All  tenderness  and  silence,—- only  known 

By  the  soft  meaning  of  a  downcast  eye, 

Which  almost  fears  to  look  its  timid  thoughts; 

A  sigh  scarce  heard — a  blush  scarce  visible — 

Alone  can  give  it  utterance.     Love  is 

A  beautifulfeeling  in  a  woman's  heart, 

When  felt  as  woman  only  can  feel ! — 

Pure  as  the  snow-fall  when  its  latest  shower 

Sinks  on  spring  flowers ;  deep  as  a  cave-locked 

fountain, 
And  changeless  as  the  cypress  green  leaves, 
And  like  them,  sad. 
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But  her  anxious  father,  who  was  a  physi- 
cian, could  no  longer  he  deceived.  The  hec- 
tic flush  deepened  on  her  cheeks,  the  poetic 
fire  gleamed  more  brightly  in  her  eyes,  and 
beautiful  as  a  poet's  imagining  was  his  fair 
young  daughter.  Dr.  Davidson  knew  that 
consumption  often  wore  a  robe  so  beautiful, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  infolds  a  vic- 
tim marked  for  death. 

An  insensible  melancholy  now  mingled 
with  the  spirit  of  her  song,  which  was  more 
felt  than  heard,  like  the  summer  rain  which 
has  fallen  so  noiselessly,  that  we  only  per- 
ceive where  it  has  been  by  the  moistened 
grass.  Notwithstanding  this  sadness,  there 
was  the  same  freshness  jp  her  writings. 
How  sparkling  are  the  following  lines : — 

I  have  seen  the  fair  spring,  I  have  heard  her 

sweet  song, 
As  she  passed  in  her  lightness  and  freshness 

along; 
The  blue  main  rolled  deeper,  the  moss-crest 

looked  bright, 
As  she  breathed  o'er  the  regions  of  darkness 

and  night! 

• 
And  yet,  it  was  undoubtedly  in  a  great 
measure  youth,  and  youth  invested  with  an 
extraordinary  loveliness,  which,  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  her  writings,  caused  many  to  read 
them  with  delight      Whilst  we  own  that 
there  is  poetry  in  the  hastily-written  sonnet, 
and  fully  appreciate  the  tenderness  of  feeling, 
that  genuine  sunlight  which  ever  irradiates 
all  on  which  it  fails,  we  must  confess,  that 
if  a  plain-looking  woman,  with  the  maturity 
of  thirty  years  on  her  brow,  had  been  the 
author  of  some  of  Lucretia's  compositions, 
we  should  have  felt  but  little  interest  in  them. 
It  is  the  bud  thus  unexpectedly  unfolding 
which  causes  us  to  stop  and  say,  how  beau- 
tiful!     We   remember  a  rose-tree   at  our 
childhood's  home ;  it  was  early  spring-time, 
when  the  playful  breezes  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  gifts  of  balm ;  it  was  the  time  of 
the  new  leaf,  and  crisply-rolled  bud ;  all  at 
once,  a  rose  unfolded;  it  was  alone,  and  we 
prized  it;    its  appearance  was  unexpected, 
and  we  gave  it  a  cordial  welcome ;  summer 
was  not  there  to  breathe  on  it  her  warm  ca- 
ress, and  we  pitied  the   blossom,  that  by 
premature  expansion  had,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
sciously wooed  danger,  and  whilst  we  pitied, 
we  loved  it  more.     If  the  zephyrs  playing 
around  that  flower  could  have  moulded  them- 
selves   into    language,    they    would    have 
breathed  Lucretia's  name. 

For  the  benefit  of  her  health,  she  was  sent 
to  another  school  at  Albany.    She  went  to 


the  theatre,  and  expressed  her  feelings  about 
the  drama  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth- 
ful delight.    But  disease  was  making  rare 
though  silent  progress.    She  lost  all  appe- 
tite; debility  increased,  and  with  it  an  intense 
yearning  for  home.    To  her  mother  she  at 
length  returned,  and  the  atmosphere  of  love 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  reanimate  her  sinking 
frame.      Whilst  at   school,  she  composed 
"  Amir  Khan,"  the  longest  of  her  poems. 
There  is  a  healthful  energy  pervading  the 
whole  of  this  production,  which  proves  that 
its  author  was  out  at  the  commencement  of 
her  course ;    there  is  irregularity,  but  not 
monotony ;  and  we  feel  as  we  read  that  in  toe 
very  melancholy  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
evening,  but  the  twilight  of  the  morning.   A 
placid  beauty  is  discoverable  in  some  pis- 
sages,  which  makes  us  forget  that  their  author 
had  only  seen  some  fourteen  summers  :— 

The  lake  is  calm,  the  sun  is  low, 
The  whippoorwill  is  chanting  slow,       " 
And  scarce  a  leaf  through  the  forest  is  seen, 
To  wave  in  the  breeze  its  rich  mantle  of  green; 
Fit  emblem  of  a  guileless  mind, 
The  glassy  waters  calmly  lie, 
Unruffled  by  a  breath  of  wind, 

Which  o'er  its  shining  breast  may  sigh! 
The  shadow  of  the  forest  there 

Upon  its  bosom  soft  may  rest ; 
The  eagle  heights  which  tower  in  air 
May  cast  their  dark  shades  o'er  its  breast! 

And  even  as  she  wrote,  deeper  hues  than 
those  which  early  life  gives  were  stealing 
over  her,  and  though  none  would  say  so,  *N 
felt  that  the  shadows  of  the  valley  of  dea& 
were  gathering  over  her.     From  a  fathe*  * 
watchful   care  and  a  mother's  earnest  I°ve 
she  gradually  melted  away,  growing  in   ^eT 
decline,  if  possible,  more  dutiful  and  afF60' 
donate.  , 

Her  love  of  the  beautiful  increased,  ^^ 


then,  whilst  trembling  at  its  own.  #xo^| 
breathed  itself  forth  in  varied  numV — A  ° 


touching  and  melancholy  song.     There  "^^ 
a  tenderness  in  her  manner,  as  she  embim—   .^ 
her  infant  sister,  strangely  contrasting  ys*"^* 
the  playful  glee  in  which,  a  few  months 
fore,  she  had  gambolled  with  her  little  pi 
thing,  and  her  sorrowful  mother  could  in 
pret  its  meaning — "we  must  soon  pa: 
Personifying  death  in  one  of  her  poems 
this  time,  she  thus  expresses  herself: — 


I  stay  not  to  gather  the  lone  one  to  earth, 
I  spare  not  the  young  in  their  gay  dance  of  nT 
But  I  sweep  them  all  to  their  home  in  the 
I  stoop  not  to  pity,  I  care  not  to  save  '• 


itl 
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Her  mind,  aa  if  conscious  of  its  own  short 
destiny  on  earth,  rapidly  developed.  That 
sylph-like  and  beautiful  girl,  in  all  the  trust- 
ing innocence  of  childhood,  seemed  mys- 
teriously to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  and  we  wonder  to  find  her  Muse 
fraught  with  the  experience  of  a  world- 
beaten  man* 

For  he  was  sin's  own  son,  and  all  that  e'er 
Angels  above  may  bate  or  mortal  fear : 
There  was  a  fascination  in  his  eye 
Which  those  who  felt  might  seek  in  vain  to  fly; 
There  was  the  blasting  glance  of  mockery 

there; 
There  was  a  calm,  contemptuous,  biting  sneer 
For  ever  on  his  lip,  which  made  men  fear, 
And  fearing,  shan  him,  as  a  bird  will  shun 
A  gilded  bait,  though  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  still  the  mask  or  friendship  tie  could  wear — 
The  smile, — the  warm  professions  all  were  there; 
Let  him  who  trusts  to  these  alone  beware— 
A  lurking  devil  may  be  crouching  there !" 

She  was  loath  to  leave  this  glad  world,  but 
her  faith  was  steadfast  to  the  end,  and  she 
faded  as  the  star  that  "hides  itself  in 
heaven's  own  light."  In  her  own  language 
we  may  say : — 

She  was  a  being  formed  to  love  and  bless, 
With  lavish  Nature's  richest  loveliness : 
Such  I  have  often  seen  in  Fancy's  eye, — 
Beings  all  too  bright  for  dull  mortality : 
I've  seen  them  in  the  visions  of  the  night ; 
I've  faintly  seen  them  when  enough  of  light 
And  dim  distinctness  gave  them  to  my  gaase 
As  forms  of  other  worlds  or  brighter  days ! 

Margaret's  short  life  can  be  but  a  simple 
and  brief  record  of  love,  and  genius,  and  death* 
She  was  only  two  years  old  when  her  sister 
Lucretia  died,  but  she  mourned  her  loss ;  for 
though  death  was  not  altogether  intelligible 
to  her  infant  mind,  she  perceived  "  the  seat 
left  void,  the  missing  smile,"  and  for  a  short 
time  there  was  an  expression  of  sadness  on 
her  JMry  lips  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  strangers.  But  this  soon  passed  away, 
and  Margaret  became  noted  for  the  elasticity 
and  buoyancy  of  her  step ;  indeed,  she  was 
the  very  embodiment  of  glee  in  her  father's 
house.  That  she  still  kept  aa  precious 
thoughts,  deep  in  her  little  heart,  tender 
memories  of  Lucretia,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance : — One  evening,  when 
scarcely  five  years  of  age,  Margaret  bounded 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  her  mother  was 
conversing  with  a  lady.  *•  Whither  are  you 
flying  now,  Margaret  ?"  said  the  visitor.  "To 
heaven,"  replied  the  child,  pointing  upwards, 
"  to  meet  my  sister  Lucretia,  when  I  get  my 


new  wings."  ••  Your  new  wings,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  when  will  you  get  them  ?"  •*  Ob, 
very  soon,"  exclaimed  the  child,  "and  then 
I  shall  fly."  For  a  moment  a  starlight  ra- 
diance of  holy  thought,  far  beyond  her  infant 
years,  beamed  in  her  dark  eyes ;  she  seemed 
aa  if  in  communion  with  more  perfected  na- 
tures than  ours,  and  then  again  she  became 
the  playful  child.  Only  her  most  trivial  re- 
creations were  ever  pursued  with  an  earnest- 
ness seldom  attaching  itself  to  those  thought- 
less years.  Before  she  was  eleven,  she  wrote 
some  lines  to  her  sister's  memory. 

Her  education  was  carried  on  under  a  ten- 
der mother's  care,  for  Margaret  was  so  deli- 
cate that  her  parents  feared  to  send  her  to 
school.  During  those  happy  mornings,  she 
generally  reclined  on  the  sofa  in  her  mother's 
boudoir,  or  sat  by  her  side  at  the  fire,  imbib- 
ing knowledge  with  an  eagerness  which 
would  not  be  repressed;  and  during  the 
afternoons,  she  would  wander  on  the  banks  of 
her  own  dear  river,  sometimes  playing  with 
wild  flowers,  and  unconsciously,  as  she  did  bo, 
expressing  herself  in  metre.  Once,  during  a 
sudden  thunderstorm,  she  ran  in  extreme  ter- 
ror to  her  mother,  and  throwing  herself  on 
that  dear  parent's  bosom,  gained  courage 
from  that  sanctuary  to  turn  round  and  look 
on  the  tempest.  In  sudden  inspiration  she 
exclaimed  :— 

The  lightning  plays  along  the  sky, 
The  thunder  rolls  and  bursts  from  high ; 
Jehovah's  voice  amid  the  storm. 
I  hear — metbinks  I  see  His  form ; 
As,  rising  on  the  clouds  of  even, 
He  spreads  His  glory  over  heaven ! 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Margaret  was 
following  in  Lucretia's  steps.  She  had  the 
same  vivid  fancy  and  poetical  imagination. 
She  revelled  in  fictitious  narrative,  often  in- 
geniously wrought  from  passing  events,  and 
her  childish  tales,  composed  extemporane- 
ously for  the  amusement  of  her  young  friends, 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  those  qualified 
to  judge  of  their  merit 

With  the  development  of  her  mind  her  del- 
icacy of  health  became  proportionably  ap- 
parent. As  the  brightness  of  intellect  in- 
creasingly irradiated  her  face,  there  was 
blended  with  it  that  indefinable  expression 
which  carried  conviction  to  every  discerning 
mind,  that  a  spirit  like  hers  could  not  long  re- 
main on  earth.  Her  parents  had  their  dark 
forebodings  of  her  fate,  but  they  did  not  re- 
veal their  fears  to  each  other,  each  dreading 
that,  in  utterance,  they  might  attain  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty.    She,  too,  by  increasing 
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weakness,  was  reminded  of  her  sister's  early 
summons  to  the  grave,  and  felt  that  she,  per- 
haps, held  life  by  as  frail  a  tenure ;  and 
though,  in  accordance  with  the  sanguine  Da- 
tore  of  youth,  she  hoped  even  against  hope, 
her  laughter  mellowed  into  sadness,  and  her 
smile  was  so  characterized  by  melancholy 
that  it  was  sometimes  as  expressive  of  sorrow 
as  her  tears.  Her  affection  for  her  mother 
was  of  that  earnest  nature  which  is  woven  of 
genius  as  well  as  love.  Sometimes,  when  at 
this  dear  parent's  side,  Margaret  forgot  the 
graver  thoughts  with  which  she  communed  . 
and  then  her  merry  laughter,  thrilling  joy- 
ously through  the  room,  would  seem  to  re- 
buke her  mother's  fears. 

Margaret  was  fond  of  history ;  yet  she 
prised  it  more  as  affording  food  for  poetry 
than  as  amusement.  Of  Addisoa  she  spoke 
with  lave,  of  Shakspsare,  with  enthusiasm, 
She  studied  Blair,  Palsy,  and  other  writers  of 
equal  note,  and  she  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  Greek  and  Latin.  At  a  very 
early  age  she  was  influenced  by  religious 
thoughts,  and  felt  that,  though  she  might 
hide  her  faults  from  man,  every  secret  mo- 
tive lay  open  to  her  God.  As  she  approached 
the  fairy  barrier  which  separates  the  child 
from  the  woman,  her  poems  assumed  a 
deeper  character,  and  displayed  that  insight 
into  human  nature  which,  by  n  spirit  Tike 
hers,  is  received  as  the  gift,  not  of  experience 
but  inspiration. 

About  this  lime  a  little  change  was  recom- 
mended as  beneficial  for  Margaret,  and  she 
accompanied  her  mother  to  New  York,  whert 
she  spent  some  months.  She  was  all  anima- 
tion, the  delight  of  young  friends,  composing 
dramas  which  were  acted  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  pursuing  poetry  with  that  fervor 
of  excitement  which  became  dangerous  to 
one  so  delicately  constituted.  Gradually,  the 
melancholy  expression  of  her  face  became 
more  visible  than  ever ;  yet  her  Muse  was  per- 
haps at  this  time  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power. 

In  one  of  her  longer  poems,  Erstein  is  the 
encouraging  lover,  and  thus  addresses  him- 
self to  Leonore : — 

"  Leonore,"  said  Erstein, "  Leonore,  behold, 
How  each  cloud  from  the  glance  of  the  morning 

hath  rolled ; 
How  the  storm  of  the  midnight  has  glided  away, 
And  no  traces  are  left  of  its  passage  to-day, 
Save  a  pensive  hae  which  is  siealing  o'er, 
And  making  all  Nature  more  fair  than  before. 
The  whispering  gale  that  is  floating  past. 
Is  all  that  remains  or  the  howling  bins! 
And  the  sparkling  waves  of  yon  tiny  river 
Rash  onward  more  swiftly  and  gey  _.  than  ever) 


[Feb., 

While  the  emerald  turf  on  the  graceful!  hill 
ipping  rill ; 
And  the  trees  round  its  base  with  their  broad  arms 

cling, 
Like  the  diamond  crown  of  a  pant  king. 
Tie  a  beanllfnl  type  of  our  tats,  Leonore, 
For  oar  storm  of  misfortune  has  glided  o'er, 
And  the  joyous  morning  of  hope  and  love 
Is  dawning  our  radiant  pathway  above ; 
And  life  shall  flow  on  with  its  dancing  stream, 
And  murmur,  and  sparkle  with  music  and  gleam ; 
And  the  glittering  dew-drops  alone  shall  last. 
To  remind  our  souls  of  the  storms  that  have  pasa'd." 

Over  her  short  prose  tale  of  "  Melanie"  Is 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  poetic  thought ; 
and  though  the  style  is  gorgeous,  and  be- 
trays a  lack  of  literary  discipline,  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  its  very  freedom. 
Many  sweet  pieces  she  addressed  to  her 
mother,  too  sacredly  connected  with  home  to 
be  published ;  but  now  anxiety  began  to 
mingle  with  her  melancholy.  There  was  a 
tremalousDess  in  her  manner  which  seemed 
to  say  tbat  bope  had  grown  weary  in  her 
youthful  heart;  after  her  Muse  had  been 
more  than  usually  silent,  she  thus  addressed 
herself  to  the  one  so  tenderly  loved : — 

But  mother,  now  a  shade  hath  passed 
Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here; 

A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  has  wrapped 
Tbe  remnant  or  my.  brief  careor ; 

No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win — 
The  sparkling  fount  has  died  within  ! 


And  then,  days  of  weariness  and  nights  of 
pain  wen  appointed  to  Margaret,  for  death 
was  struggling  with  life  and  love.  Childlike 
and  obedient  to  the  last,  tbe  beautiful  young 
sufferer  lay  on  the  couch  of  languishing, 
shedding  those  parting  looks  of  tenderness 
on  her  mother  which  the  heart  may  conceive, 
but  which  the  pen  cannot  describe. 

She  died  in  her  mother's  embrace,  on  that 
dear  bosom  wbich  had  so  often  been  her  pil- 
low, giving  token,  almost  to  the  last,  by  looks 
of  unutterable  love,  of  that  earnest  affection 
which  had  so  strongly  characterized  her 
through  life.  The  small  grave-yard  at  the 
little  village  of  Saatagu  is  the  resting-place 
of  this  lovely  and  gifted  girl.  But  her  mem* 
ory  has  not  passed  away,  for — if  not  Fame 
— Love  keeps  its  vigil  over  her  slumbers,  and 
there  are  homes  in  America  where  the  tear 
sparkles  in  the  eye  when  any  mention  is 
made  of  Margaret  Davidson. 

This  lovely  bud,  so  young,  so  fair, 
Called  hence  by  early  doom,  •;  J 

J  list  came  to  show  hr *  " 

In  Paradise  »   " 
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We  have  selected,  from  a  vast  mass  of 
cases,  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  crime  and  credulity  of  modern 
society  on  the  Continent.  The  instances 
have,  without  exception,  been  taken  from 
the  judicial  annals  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
form  in  no  war  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
character  of  similar  occurrences.  The  facts 
they  display  may  be  a  trifle  more  glaring 
and  piquant  than  the  common  run  of  such 
things ;  but  they  are  precisely  the  same  in 
principle,  and  cannot  be  excepted  against  as 
unfair  representations. 

Wiesecke,  a  Prussian  doctor,  established 
himself  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ters of  Paris,  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  For 
ten  years  he  succeeded  in  persuading  persons 
of  respectability  that  he  received  daily  com- 
munications from  the  "  good  angels.  If  a 
creditor  applied  to  this  man  for  a  debt,  he  was 
told  that  the  "good  angels"  forbade  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  with  this  the  creditors  of  this  gen- 
tleman actually  seem  to  have  been  satisfied. 
He  received  communications  from  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  even  from  Christ  himself. 
He  had  a  soul  above  the  vulgar,  and  attempt- 
ed to  impost  upon  none  of  the  ordinary  vic- 
tims of  charlatans — it  was  not  worth  his 
while.  His  messages  from  above  were  sent 
to  proprietors,  and  persons  living  on  their 
means.  One  of  these,  an  old  woman,  sold  a 
house  for  nearly  four  thousand  pounds,  by 
order  of  the  good  angels,  and  gave  the  doc- 
tor the  money.  He  found  himself  thwarted 
by  the  wife  of  another  of  his  patients,  and 
ordered  the  husband  to  take  from  his  wife 
the  management  of  his  money  affairs.  He 
was  punctually  obeyed,  and  the  said  money, 
to  a  large  amount,  found  its  way  into  his 
coffers  in  consequence.  In  a  few  years,  he 
received  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  francs 
in  hard  ca«h,  by  order  of  his  angels,  besides 
satisfying  a  host  of  creditors  with  angelic 
messages.  He  formed  a  party  for  the 
"Duke  of  Normandy,"  a  supposed  Louis 
XVIL— told  them  that  the  Duke  would  be 
restored  to  his  throne  by  miracle,  and  that 
Paris  would  be  burnt  in"  sign  of  the  Divine 


vengeance.  The  said  restoration  was,  how* 
ever,  not  exclusively  to  depend  on  miracles; 
but,  as  means  were  necessary,  one  man  alone 
furnished  him  with  £2,000  to  accomplish 
it. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  by  French 
writers  themselves,  that,  even  at  the  same 
price,  the  French  peasant  prefers  the  medical 
charlatan  to  the  qualified  practitioner;  the 
supernatural  adviser  to  the  skilled  agricultu- 
rist; and  the  village  lawyer,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  simple  things  complicated, 
to  the  man  of  known  character  in  the  country 
town.  The  reason  is,  besides  the  love  of  ex- 
citement, that  these  men  can  speak  the  peas- 
ant's language— eat  at  the  peasant's  table — 
and  act  upon  his  sympathies,  by  means 
which  seldom  fail,  of  social  familiarity  and 
good  fellowship.  The  effect  of  hob-nobbing 
upon  his  constitution  is  perfectly  magical. 

Not  unfrequently,  the  charlatan  mixes  up 
in  his  own  person  all  the  three  professions — 
is  the  spiritual  adviser,  the  doctor,  and  man 
of  business,  of  the  credulous  population. 
Cerberus  of  a  new  kind,  he  has  all  three 
mouths  at  once  open  for  sops.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  success  of  an  able  adventurer 
when  he  has  once  fairly  started  himself  in 
his  triple  career,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
following  instance : — 

Monsieur  Chesneau,  of  the  Orleannais,  had 
already  been,  to  a  certain  point,  made  known 
to  the  public  by  a  well-known  novelist.  Al- 
phonse  Karr,  when  the  tribunals  completed 
the  tale.  This  man  had  a  special  inspiration 
from  on  high,  and,  no  later  than  hut  year, 
he  preached  and  prophesied  to  ten  thousand 
honest  peasants  at  a  time.  He  cured  the 
diseases  of  the  whole  country,  by  rubbing 
the  patients  with  oil,  over  which  he  had  mut- 
tered a  benediction.  In  desperate  cases,  he 
would  add  a  few  grains  of  mustard,  and  or- 
der a  potion  instead  of  a  lotion.  One  of  his 
people  brought  him  some  oil  for  his  frictions. 
Chesneau,  always  original,  said  that  it  was 
not  the  right  sort  for  miracles,  hat  that  it 
would  serve  him  very  well  for  his  salad.  He 
rubbed  the  men  in  one  room,  and  his  wife 
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the  women,  in  another.  For  the  rest,  per- 
fectly honest,  he  refused  all  manner  of  tees. 
His  real  offence  was  preaching  against  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  justice  attacked  him 
for  illegal  practices  as  a  medical  man,  as 
they  managed  to  interpret  his  rubbings  and 
scrubbings  with  his  mystical  water.  At  his 
trial,  he  answered  every  question  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  his  knowledge  was 
enormous ;  besides  which,  his  daughter  stood 
by  with  a  huge  Bible,  to  supply  him  with 
texts  in  case  of  necessity.  Hundreds  of  the 
poor  country  people  flocked  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  miraculous  cures.  The  patients 
were  always  put  in  contact,  and  sprinkled 
after  the  ceremony,  with  water  out  of  the 
Cher,  a  sacred  river,  according  to  M.  Ches- 
neau. This  glorification  of  their  river  added 
immensely  to  his  popularity  amongst  the 
peasantry.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons  had  consulted  Chesneau  in 
the  space  of  six  months ;  and  that  some  of 
the  apothecaries  of  the  district,  in  cases  be- 
yond their  own  management,  bad  actually 
sent  their  patients  to  the  "  Prophet  of  Mene- 
tous."  Besides  curing  the  sick,  Chesneau 
celebrated  religions  offices  of  his  own  inven-. 
tion.  Wearied  with  his  perpetual  quotations 
from  Scripture,  the  president  of  the  tribunal 
cried  out,  impatiently, "  We  have  no  Bible 
here."  "I  can  give  you  one,"  said  Ches- 
neau, in  perfect  simplicity.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  said  that  he  had  been  clubfooted, 
and  been  perfectly  cured  by  the  anointing  of 
the  prophet,  produced,  by  way  of  proof,  a 
crutch. 

In  the  districts  bordering  upon  Germany, 
at  the  present  moment,  there  is  not  a  com- 
munity without  its  sorceress,  who  performs, 
amongst  other  functions,  that  of  confessor  to 
the  inhabitants.  Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the 
most  peaceable  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Rhine,  the  valley  of  Munster,  a  family  lived 
together  in  the  "fashion  unfortunately  so  com- 
mon in  France.  It  consisted  of  two  sisters, 
the  husband  of  one  of  them,  and  the  avowed 
lover  of  both.  The  husband  of  the  second 
sister  was  a  released  convict ;  his  wife  had 
refused  to  receive  him.  He  forced  himself 
into  the  house  one  evening,  and  was  permit- 
ted to  sleep  there;  the  next  morning,  the 
lover  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a  club, 
and  his  sister-in-law  cut  his  throat,  as  she 
said,  "  to  let  in  the  air."  His  wife,  terrified, 
went,  some  days  afterwards,  to  the  sorceress 
for  an  incantation  against  discovery.  The 
secret  was  too  much  for  the  sorceress ;  she 
spoke  about  the  matter  to  several  persons, 


and  it  came  at  last  to  the  ears  of  the  author- 
ities. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  peasant  exposes 
him  to  freaks  of  imagination,  upon  which 
every  kind  of  external  action  impresses  its 
effect.  A  voung  country  buck,  one  Buron, 
was  in  the  habit  of  openly  deriding  religion ; 
he  was  in  the  church  of  his  parish,  Prunsy, 
one  Sunday,  with  a  knot  of  his  companions, 
who  all  conducted  themselves  after  the  most 
unseemly  fashion.  The  priest  came  up  to 
Buron,  and,  striking  him  on  the  shoulder, 
said — "  You  will  repent  this,  my  friend  ;  the 
good  God  will  punish  you."  Buron,  seized 
with  terror,  fell  incontinently  ill  for  three 
years.  According  to  his  own  declaration,  he 
never  slept,  and  roamed  the  fields,  incapable 
of  working.  At  last,  he  met  with  a  magnetic 
sorceress,  who  prescribed  for  him  some 
enchanted  remedy,  and  he  was  well  in  a 
week. 

Wiesecke,  mentioned  above,  had  a  house 
full  of  dupes,  who  kept  up  an  establishment 
in  fine  style,  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  was  to  come  some  day  in  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  then,  said  one  of  the  party, 
u  Where  will  be  the  end  of  our  riches  ?"  The 
establishment  was,  in  some  respects,  like  the 
Bridgewater  Agapemone.  The  table  was 
sumptuously  served,  and  an  ample  supply 
kept  of  carriages,  horses,  and  other  luxuries. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  credulity  of  Mr. 
Prince's  flock  would  have  gone  as  far  as  to 
persuade  them  to  trust  in  incantations  for 
making  garters  for  going  as  far  in  eight  days 
as  others  in  eighty  ;  for  killing  all  the  game 
one  meets,  without  noise ;  and  for  preventing 
a  fellow-sportsman  from  killing  his  own. 
Formularies  for  all  this  were  in  the  Wiesecke 
repertory.  Here  is  one  of  them : — Take  a 
garter  composed  of  two  thongs ;  put  between 
the  two  thongs  the  blood  of  a  hare,  killed 
the  25th  of  June,  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun ;  at  each  end  of  the  garter  put  the  eye 
of  a  perch,  and  fling  it  in  water,  holding 
in  your  hand  a  small  stick  of  green  oak, 
gathered  the  same  day ;  then  raise  the  stick, 
beat  the  air,  and  pronounce  the  word 
••  Amech,"  and  you  will  be  forthwith  trans- 
ported to  the  place  to  which  you  desire 
to  go. 

Such  an  incantation  was  proposed  last 
year  at  Paris,  and  adopted  by  persons  who 
could  afford  to  keep  carriages,  horses,  and  a 
sumptuous  table.  The  party  had  likewise  a 
mysterious  coffee,  revealed  to  them  out  of  a 
cloud  by  a  girl  they  called  Blanche,  who 
was  their  celestial  interpreter.    This  coffee 
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had  miraculous  virtues,  which  they  were 
willing  to  impart  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  formed  a  company  for  the  sale  of  their 
celestial  beverage.  It  cost  them  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  Wiesecke  took  from  the 

Erty,  and  then  informed  them  that  St.  John 
p.tist  had  expressly  forbidden  him  to  hand 
it  to  the  creditors. 

It  is  really  a  strange  spectaole  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  this  knot  of  persons,  not 
more  mad  in  general  demeanor  than  the  rest 
of  the  woild,  waiting,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  for  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  advent 
of  Louts  XVII.  to  an  earthly  kingdom ;  and 
seasoning  the  whole  with  •  speculation  in 
revealed  coffee.  This  Louis  XVII.,  by  the 
way,  was  a  maker  of  fireworks  in  London — 
a  very  different  man  from  the  American  im- 
postor. 

As  usual,  repeated  and  daily  devotions 
were  mingled  with  acts  of  profound  immoral- 
ity ;  and  the  doctor  compelled  his  patients 
to  read  the  Bible,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  excitement,  tOl  he  worked  them  into 
a  state  fit  for  any  thing.  By  this  kind  of 
regimen  he  irritated  the  nervous  system  until 
he  produced  the  usual  submission  of  mingled 
terror  and  attraction.  His  mysterious  ser- 
vant-maid, Blanche,  shuddered  when  he 
came  near  her,  and  ran  away  three  or  four 
times;  but  her  exalted  imagination  always 
compelled  her  to  return. 

The  following  is  the  card  of  one  of  the 
Parisian  somnambulists,  who  was,  a  few 
months  ago,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  this  moment, 
elucidating  all  the  secrets  of  this  unseen 
world  to  the  first  comer,  for  a  fee  of  four 
francs : — 

"  Madame  Heurquin,  Humanitarian  Som- 
nambulist. 

"Jesus  Christ  was  a  great  magnetizer, 
who  condescended  to  bless,  by  the  power  of 
his  spirit  of  love,  truth,  and  harmony.  St. 
John  and  Fourier  saw  the  future  in  their 
ecstatic  somnambulisms.  The  eye  of  the 
somnambulist  is  like  the  eye  of  God :  it  is 
everywhere;  sees,  feels,  perceives,  and  com* 
prehends  all  that  regards  the  consuller,  ac- 
cording to  his  sympathy." 

This  Madame  Heurquin.  had  a  partner, 
who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  one  of  the 
forty-eight  principal  commissaries  of  police, 
who,  it  was  said!,  had  bis  own  reason  for 
possessing  near  him  a  magnetic  treasure.  He 
fancied  that  he  might  be  enabled,  by  this 
supernatural  assistance,  to  discover  crimes 
and  secrets  which  baffled  the  penetration  of 
the  ablest  of  his  brethren.    An  extra  lucid 


commissary  of  police  would  be,  it  must  be 
admitted,  rather  a  formidable  being,  armed 
with  the  power  both  of  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen world. 

The  annual  drawing  for  the  army  is  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  French  sorcer- 
esses. Monsieur  and  Madame  Robert,  of 
Nancy,  would  secure  any  one  against  the 
chance,  by  saying  a  dozen  masses  at  thirty- 
two  sous  each,  and  a  prayer  at  three  francs. 
The  prayer  is  as  follows : — 

"  Jesus,  thou  who  sufferedst  not  thy  di- 
vine robe  to  be  divided  by  lot,  grant  me  the 
grace  of  a  good  number.  Glory  to  God. 
Amen." 

The  worthy  couple  clinched  the  matter  by 
the  demand  of  a  general  fee  of  forty  francs. 
After  all,  this  was  cheaper  than  six  hundred 
francs  to  an  agent  d%  replacement.  If  Madame 
Robert's  customers  chanced  to  be  drawn  in 
spite  of  prayer  and  masses,  she  promised  to 
send  them  a  miraculous  malady,  which  should 
enable  them  to  claim  exemption. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  in  France 
called  radoubeurs,  who  set  arms  and  legs 
by  supernatural  agency.  The  Vendee  is 
the  /classical  country  for  these  people.  It 
requires  a  regular  apprenticeship.  There 
lives  at  this  moment  a  great  professor  of  the 
art  at  a  place  called  AncenU ;  he  is  known 
everywhere ;  takes  pupils  at  high  premiums, 
and  his  certificates  pass  current  on  all  sides. 
Once  graduated  in  this  school,  the  pupil 
has  the  free  run  of  all  the  maikets  and 
fairs,  and  rarely  fails  of  bis  half-dozen  cases, 
at  their  five  francs  each.  One  of  these  was 
unfortunate  a  short  time  since :  his  patient 
had  put  his  neck  out  of  order,  the  redoubeur 
twisted  it  three  times,  till  he  heard  a  loud 
crack,  and  then  declared  the  operation 
successful.  The  patient  declared  the  same 
thing.  Unluckily,  he  was  seized  with  pa- 
ralysis, and  died  the  next  day,  affirming 
to  the  last  that  bis  neck  was  put  perfectly 
straight 

These  men  still  enter  the  towns  with 
drum  and  trumpet,  proclaiming  to  all  the 
world  their  power  over  the  mysteries  of 
redoubage.  They  are  fined  five  francs  every 
now  and  then — the  price  of  a  bingle  fee 
— and  return  to  the  charge  with  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  villagers  and  the  honor  of 
martyrdom. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  exists  in  France 
an  organization  and  system  about  these 
things  to  which  we  have  no  pretence,  and 
which  contrasts  curiously  with  their  absence 
elsewhere.  The  country  districts  have  no 
organized  system  of  agriculture,  but  they 
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have  an  organized  system  of  redoubage. 
In  the  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  a 
company  for  life  insurances,  and  almost 
impossible  to  establish  a  joint-stock  bank; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  create  a 
society  for  the  sale  of  miraculous  coffee,  with 
a  special  recommendation  from  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  con- 
tinental impositions  of  a  supernatural  kind, 
is  their  practice  from  no  desire  of  gain,  but 
from  the  mere  excitement  of  the  thing  itself. 
A  British  charlatan  who  should  look  after 
any  thing  but  the  halfpence,  would  be  indeed 
a  phenomenon.  It  is  very  different  abroad. 
Here  is  an  instance : — 

Not  long  ago,  a  traveller  entered  a  house 
belonging  to  people  called  Cauvigny,  in  the 
Seine  Inferieure,  and  demanded  a  night's 
lodging.  In  his  conversation,  he  dwelt  on 
the  miraculous  prophecies  of  the  "  old 
woman  of  the  Salette,"  and  looking  his  host 
in  the  face,  said,  (<  You  have  known  many 
sorrows;  you  will  know  more  yet."  It 
turned  out  that  he  had  put  poison  in  the 
soup  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  pleasure 
of  making  ill-omened  predictions,  and  seeing, 
them  fulfilled.  It  was  the  excitement  upon 
which  he  lived. 

The  Prophet  Vienble,  though,  like  many 
other  prophets,  he  has  had  his  tribulations, 
is  yet  famous  throughout  Picardy.  A 
simple  shepherd,  he  contrived  to  attract  the 
maidens  of  the  entire  department  of  the 
Somme,  who  brought  him  their  half-dozen 
of  francs,  to  hear  tidings  of  their  lovers. 
As  a  general  rule,  every  girl  in  the  north 
ha3  a  future  husband  in  the  army.  The 
attraction  of  the  conscript  is  irresistible,  and 
young  women  who  have  held  out  for  years, 
give  up  their  hearts  when  they  find  their 
lovers  drawn  for  the  service,  and  spend  the 
days  of  absence  in  sighing  and  consulting 
prophets.  Vienble4,  for  the  small  sum 
named,  would  tell  the  month  of  the  lover's 
return.  If  the  lady  paid  freely,  he  asked  a 
further  sum  for  telling  the  day.  When  he 
found  a  victim  richer  or  weaker  than  ordi- 
nary, he  paid  her  a  visit,  accompanied  by 
his  superior  and  controller,  as  he  called  a 
couple  of  fellow*  prophets.  He  declared 
that  one,  two,  or  three  treasures  were  con- 
cealed in  the  house,  in  old  casks,  or  hidden 
china  bowls.  The  three  sung  incantations 
at  so  much  a-piece,  until  the  expectants  of 
the  future  treasure  had  no  more  money — 
asked  a  round  sum  for  the  final  stroke, 
which,  of  course,  was  not  forthcoming — 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  done  without 


it,  and  walked  off.  Vienble4  unfortunately 
transferred  his  prophetic  person  to  a  less 
congenial  district ;  the  inhabitants  called  his 
operations  by  an  awkward  name,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  prison  of  Beauvais. 

It  will  be  seen  that  often  the  excited 
imagination,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
superstition  abroad,  is  not  confined  to  the 
dupes,  but  affects  almost  equally  the  duper. 
The  absence  of  the  vulgarity  which  distin- 
guishes the  British  charlatan  is  equally 
noticeable.  The  charlatan  abroad  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  on  this  account,  and  per- 
vades every  class.  No  charlatan  there 
would  think  of  confining  his  impositions  to 
the  ignorant,  if  only  for  the  disgrace  of 
looking  no  higher. 

The  amount  of  quackery  in  the  French 
village  is  enormous.  There  is  not  a  place 
which  has  not  its  professor  of  some  terrible 
disease — who  has  a  secret  for  its  cure  hand- 
ed down  from  a  long  generation  of  ancestors. 
Hydrophobia  is  the  favorite  complaint  of 
these  people.  If  a  dog  begins  to  snap,  they 
are  at  hand  with  their  vial,  for  whien,  out 
of  regard  for  the  law,  they  make  no  charge, 
but  leave  themselves  to  the  generosity  of  the 
public.  If  it  stopped  here,  the  mischief 
would  not  be  great;  but  they  undertake 
confirmed  cases,  and  it  is  only  after  some 
terrible  catastrophe  that  they  are  heard  of 
before  the  judicial  benches.  Palsy  is  an- 
other favorite  complaint  of  the  quacks. 
The  most  terrible  of  all  are  the  recipes  for 
abortion.  In  a  village  near  Paris  (Lucenay), 
M.  Laurent,  a  doctor,  had  planted  a  shruo, 
renowned  for  its  virtue  in  this  way,  in  the 
garden  of  one  Allier,  a  butcher.  Laurent 
was  probably  afraid  to  plant  it  in  his  own. 
Allier  declared  that  many  times  in  the  year 
persons  would  climb  by  night  over  the  walls 
of  his  garden,  to  gather  a  branch  of  this 
redoubtable  shrub. 

Caron,  a  blacksmith  at  Verneuil,  was 
supposed  by  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
have  a  peculiar  and  personal  influence  with 
the  saints  in  Paradise.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious,  and  wonderful  were  the  tales  of 
his  cures.  At  one  time  it  was  a  hand  totally 
crushed ;  at  another,  a  club-foot  fairly 
twisted  round;  at  another,  a  broken  leg, 
condemned  to  amputation  by  the  surgeon, 
and  which  the  owner,  willing  to  do  his  best 
to  save  his  limb,  brought  to  Caron,  who 
cured  it  miraculously  in  a  few  hours.  There 
was  not  a  portion  of  the  human  frame  which 
Caron  would  not  undertake  to  consolidate, 
as  he  called  it,  by  means  of  a  consecrated 
ointment     He  cured  the  most  desperate 
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sores  with  a  supernatural  plaster.  He  had, 
as  we  observed,  interest  with  all  the  saints, 
bat  his  special  interest  was  with  St.  Susanna. 
St.  Susanna  had  an  antique  chapel  near 
Breteul,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Desert ; 
and  to  this  chapel  Caron  undertook  pilgrim- 
aces  on  behalf  of  his  customers — this  part 
of  his  profession  being  much  the  moat  in 
demand.  In  very  desperate  cases,  he  raited 
the  sick-room  with  his  wife.  She  knelt 
beside  the  bed,  muttering  prayers,  and  with 
a  branch  of  blessed  wood,  dipped  in  water 
likewise  blessed,  traced  certain  cabalistic 
words  on  the  counterpane. 

Caron  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
and  took  care  of  his  fee.  His  customers 
were  from  the  better  classes  of  society,  for 
he  asked  a  very  high  price  for  his  pilgrim- 
ages and  his  -bedside  incantations.  For 
ordinary  oases  he  charged  from  thirty  to 
fifty  francs— double  or  more  than  the  price  of 
an  ordinary  physician,  but  little  enough  for 
a  man  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
saints.  The  strange  part  of  the  matter  is, 
that  his>  cures  were  genome. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  passage  of  the 
Bare,  near  Penterville,  was  twice  a  week 
absolutely  interrupted  by  carts,  carriages, 
horses,  foot-passengers,  all  on  their  way  to 
the  curd  of  Penterville,  who  cured  every 
body  of  every  malady  under  the  sun.  His 
sole  remedy  was  a  box  of  pills,  always  the 
same.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  inter- 
fered, and  at  last  degraded  him  from  the 
priesthood.  The  cure  knew  his  business, 
packed  up  his  pills,  and  commenced  quack. 
The  law  against  the  illegal  exercise  of 
medicine  is  evaded  in  France  with  the  utmost 
ease ;  it  was  so  in  this  instance,  and  is  in  a 
thousand  others.  The  quack  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  find  some  needy  but  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  and  to  act  ostensibly  as 
his  assistant.  The  pair  know  well  enough 
how  to  manage  so  that  the  public  may  know 
their  man  under  his  disguise. 

The  belief  in  witchery  attaches  itself  to 
every  suffering  of  which  the  immediate 
cause  is  concealed  or  unintelligible.  A 
villager  of  more  than  ordinary  taleot,  one 
Feuillet,  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits;  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  was  bewitched,  and 
fancied  that  he  could  counteract  the  witchery 
by  going  about  in  women's  clothes,  which 
he  did  for  years.  At  first  he  put  them  on 
by  stealth,  when  he  found  the  fit  approach- 
ing, and,  whether  from  excitement  or  what- 
ever reason,  the  charm  had  its  effect,  and 
the  fit  beat  a  retreat.  He  married  at  last, 
but  insisted  on  preserving  his  old  female 


dress,  and  put  it  on  whenever  his  wife  was 
out  of  the  way.  Yet  this  man  had  acquired 
knowledge,  both  practical  and  physical,  far 
beyond  that  of  his  neighbors:  altogether 
untaught,  he  made  for  himself  the  entire 
furniture  of  his  house,  invented  machines, 
sculptured  statues,  and  amassed,  by  pure 
talent,  a  decent  property. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this,  that  the  belief 
in  supernatural  cures  rises  far  higher,  as1  it 
spreads  more  widely,  than  with  us.  The  con- 
tagion not  only  reaches  the  upper  classes,  but 
even  the  medical  practitioners  themselves. 
We  have  already  quoted  one  instance,  and 
in  the  majority  of  others,  some  qualified  per- 
sons are  to  be  found  in  the  business,  making 
use  of  the  magic  remedies  in  honest  faith, 
without  doubt  or  scruple.  It  is  true  that 
some  really  good  medicines  are  occasionally 
supplied  by  the  charlatan. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  popular  su- 
perstitions betray  themselves  in  acts  yet 
more  absurd  than  in  France.  A  few  months 
ago,  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  near  Rovigo, 
in  Lombardy,  had  built  a  limekiln.  The  fire 
in  this  kiln,  which  burned  successfully  for 
some  days,  went  out  all  at  once.  The  peo- 
ple universally  attributed  the  cause  to  the 
incantations  of  Anna  Gurian,  the  district 
witch.  They  seized  this  woman,  led  her  to 
the  kiln,  gave  her  some  holy  water,  and  com- 
manded her  to  bless  it.  The  village  priest 
came  up,  and  told  her  that  if  she  stayed 
there  till  the  kiln  lighted  again,  she  should 
be  well  paid.  The  people  trotted  her  round 
the  kiln  for  some  hours,  threatening  to  throw 
her  in  and  bury  her  alive  if  she  attempted  to 
escape.  She  ran  away,  but  the  neighboring 
houses  refused  to  admit  her,  and  she  was 
brought  back.  Her  tormentors  becoming 
tired,  sent  to  a  retired  captain,  known  as  the 
American,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
witches.  This  man  refused  to  come,  fearing 
that  Gurian  would  bewitch  his  children,  but 
he  sent  his  advice;  and  upon  this  advice 
they  put  the  woman  in  a  chair,  made  three 
incisions  in  her  forehead,  then  three  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  finally  three  in  her  left 
ear.  The  blood  from  the  wounds  was  good, 
according  to  the  American,  for  rekindling 
extinct  limekilns.  It  fulled  in  this  instance, 
and  Gurian  escaped  in  the  night,  half-dead 
with  terror.  She  owed  her  unlucky  reputa- 
tion to  herself,  and,  when  thwarted,  threat- 
ened her  neighbors  with  death  and  misfor- 
tune, which  in  the  long  run  were  sometimes 
fulfilled. 

Tet  more  recently,  the  members  of  a  fa- 
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natical  sect  called  Irwiogians,  in  Pomerania, 
were  going  through  the  fanatical  ceremonies 
at  one  of  their  fetes,  when,  all  at  once,  one  of 
the  number  cried  out  that  he  was  possessed 
by  the  devil.  His  friends  forthwith  threw 
themselves  upon  him  and  belabored  him 
soundly  with  large  sticks,  from  head  to  foot, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  said  devil. 
They  began  with  the  feet,  and  beat  the  unfor- 
tunate inch  by  inch,  driving,  as  they  said,  the 
demon  before  them,  till  they  reached  the 
neck.  Then  the  patient,  who  had  borne  his 
treatment  manfully,  called  out  that  he  felt 
the  devil  in  his  throat.  Whereupon,  to  com- 
plete the  expulsion,  the  assistants  seized  his 
throat,  and  squeezed  it  so  effectually  that 
the  poor  man  was  strangled.  They  carried 
the  corpse  into  a  room,  and  spent  a  day  in 
singing  psalms  and  saying  prayers  over  it; 
and  locked  out  the  police,  who  thought  pro- 
per to  interfere.  The  police  managed  to 
force  an  entry  at  last,  and  were  told  that  if 
they  would  only  wait,  thev  would  see  the 
dead  man  rise  again.  Not  having  either  the 
faith  or  the  patience,  the  police  arrested  the 
whole  party,  and  the  miracle  into  the  bargain. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of 
superstition  and  credulity  furnished  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  months.  It  is 
time  to  pass  from  ignorance  to  crime,  and 
mark  another  phase  of  the  reckless,  excita- 
ble, and  yet  spiritual  temperament  of  the 
French  character,  even  in  its  brutality  enthu- 
siastic and  interesting.  The  formalities  of 
justice  on  the  Continent,  formidable,  irrita- 
ble, are  sadly  deficient  both  in  dignity  and 
gravity.  The  common  street  offender,  dis- 
posed of  with  us  by  a  single  magistrate, 
attended  by  an  unarmed  policeman,  is  there 
confronted  with  an  array  of  functionaries  in 
grim  inquisitorial  robes  and  fierce  black  caps, 
with  a  whole  army  of  armed  gens-d'armes 
about  them.  The  functionaries  aforesaid 
fidget  about,  doff  and  don  their  caps,  gestic- 
ulate, and  thunder  forth  their  questions  in  a 
manner  which  would  stun  a  Londoner  into 
ajlepce,  but  which  has  only  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing the  French  culprit  into  a  more  obsti- 
nate persistence  in  the  argument  which  has 
thus  excited  the  ire  of  the  court.  The  con- 
trast between  the  solemn  country  gentlemen, 
who  look  so  intensely  wise  in  an  English 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  a  Correctional  Tnbtt- 


the  eyes,  twisting  their  garments  into  all 
sorts  of  impossible  forms,  in  their  irritability 
and  impatience,  is,  perhaps,  amongst  the  most 
striking  that  justice  could  show  anywhere. 
The  culprit,  too,  seems  far  more  to  feel  the 


excitement  than  the  danger  of  his  position ; 
he  takes  up  a  line  of  defence  which  no  one 
outside  a  mad- house  would  believe  to  have 
a  chance  of  success,  makes  assertions  which 
would  not  deoeive  a  Hottentot ;  and  a  mor- 
tal hour  is  consumed  in  bandying  objections 
and  answers  between  the  accused  and  the 
judges,  having  no  seeming  use  on  earth  but 
to  show  the  ingenuity  of  both,  until  argument 
and  answer  are  fairly  drowned  in  the  pother 
and  outcry  which  both  parties  have  raised 
about  them.  The*  upshot  is,  that  in  the 
confusion  the  culprit  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  escape  than  in  England.  Justice 
is  made  so  dusty,  that  he  sneaks  off  in  the 
cloud. 

We  have  no  spaoe-  for  instances  of  this 
kind,,  which  any  one  may  find  for  himself  by 
taking  up  the  most  common  report  of  a 
French  trial.  But  we  have  selected  some 
instances  from  the  annals  of  those  tribunals, 
which  exhibit  in  strong  light  the  peculiarities 
both  of  the  continental  mind  and  the  conti- 
nental habits.  The  impressionability  of  the 
one  produces  crime  of  an  atrocity  almost 
unknown  with  us,  tinged,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  romance  and  interest,  of  which  the 
ordinary  vulgar  stupidity  of  the  English 
criminal  fortunately  deprives  his  actions. 
This  interest  attaching  to  crime  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  evils  of  society  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water. 

Few  of  the  communes  of  France  are  with- 
out the  presence  of  some  man,  who,  gifted 
with  more  than  ordinary  strength,  permits 
himself  every  sort  of  license  with  impunity. 
"The  terror  of  the  neighborhood"  is  almost 
as  certain  an  appendage  to  the  district  as 
the  church,  or  the  village  jail,  in  England. 
These  men  usually  end  by  attacking  directly 
the  authorities,  urged  at  once  by  passion 
and  presumption,  when  they  get  the  worst 
of  it. 

One  Goutier  lived  last  year  in  the  Vau- 
cluse,  in  a  populous  part  of  the  country,  with 
a  woman,  whom  he  taught  to  use  fire-arms, 
and  the  two  were  prepared  to  stand  a  siege 
at  any  time.  Their  principal  amusement  was 
to  terrify  the  neighbors  by  threatening  to 
murder  them.  To  get  a  debt  from  Goutier 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  same  feat  at- 
tempted against  a  squire  in  Galway.  The 
eJntonal  authorities  demanded  the  parish 


nal  in  France,  with  its  judges  robed  up  tot  ^tax  of  four  francs  from  Goutier  and  the 


woman  with  whom  he  lived,  whereupon, 
after  giving  way  to  the  most  furious  passion, 
and  threatening  to  shoot  the  whole  parish, 
they  went  out  —  he  and  the  woman — and 
ttjmtfiji  shoot  the  tax-gatherer. 
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Another  of  these  "  terrors  of  the  neigh- 
borhood," one  Pingaud,  roamed  the  Haute 
Saone  for  a  twelvemonth,  armed  with  six  pis- 
tote,  and  levying,  by  his  single  audacity,  a 
tribute  on  the  country  people.  He  would 
enter  a  house  in  full  day,  and  the  inhabitants 
would  instantly  leave  it,  abandoning  the  en- 
tire  contents  to  his  discretion.  When  he 
presented  himself  to  demand  work — for  he 
had  a  fit  of  industry  on  him  every  now  and 
then — no  one  ventured  to  refuse  him.  At 
last,  pursued  by  two  gendarme*  more  cour- 
ageous than  the  rest,  he  shot  one  of  them, 
and  escaped  into  a  wood.  The  gendarme, 
wounded  almost  to  death,  was  actually  re- 
fused admission  into  the  neighboring  houses, 
in  dread  of  the  resentment  of  Pingaud.  In 
the  year  1852,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the 
agent  of  the  law,  dying  in  discharge  of  his 
duty,  was  refused  succor  by  a  whole  parish, 
through  the  terror  inspired  by  a  single  male- 
factor. 

Another  instance  is  equally  striking;  it 
likewise  occurred  last  year  in  the  I  sere.  A 
man  called  Tirard  Oallier,  notoriously  of  bad 
character,  had  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  the  Bixth  or  seventh  time :  he  broke 
out  from  the  prison  of  Grenoble,  and  reap- 
peared in  his  own  village  without  molesta- 
t  on.  He  had  been  convicted  chiefly  on  the 
testimony  of  his  relatives.  He  planted  him- 
self one  Sunday  in  open  day  in  their  way  as 
they  returned  from  church,  shot  one  of  his 
cousins,  and  sabred  his  aunt.  He  then 
sauntered  from  bouse  to  house,  sabre  in  hand, 
boasting  of  what  he  had  done,  and  dined  at 
a  cabaret,  where  he  entertained  the  company 
with  the  details.  At  night,  four  cottages 
belonging  to  the  family  were  found  to  be  on 
fire;  not  a  person  went  to  extinguish  the 
flames — every  one  suspecting  Gallier,  and 
dreading  to  encounter  him.  He  was  seized, 
nine  months  after,  at  the  other  end  of  France, 
at  Arear.  In  his  own  country,  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  molesting  him. 

Victor  Maniac  was  last  year  condemned  to 
the  hulks  for  life :  he  was  a  man  of  superior 
education,  immense  force,  and  had  scoured 
for  years  the  Pays  de  Dome' with  impunity 
— no  one  daring  either  to  attack  or  to  resist. 
It  was  the  ordinary  speech  to  every  man 
who  went  about  after  dark,  "  Take  care  not 
to  meet  with  Marnac."  When  arrested,  at 
last,  for  murder,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
witnesses  could  be  found  against  him,  so 
great  was  the  terror  he  inspired,  even  when 
in  the  hands  of  justice.  This  is,  in  fact,  quite 
an  ordinary  occurrence ;  the  same  difficulty 
is  always  found  at  the  trials  of  this  class  of 
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malefactors.  It  came  out  that  an  innkeeper 
— an  honest  man  himself — was  cognizant  of 
the  murder  from  the  first,  but  was  afraid  to 
utter  to  his  nearest  connection  a  bint  of  the 
secret  which  he  possessed.  "  The  hills 
breathe  again,''  was  the  brief  expression  of 
the  people,  on  the  arrest  of  this  man. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French 
law  of  inheritance  creates  strong  temptations 
to  family  crime.     Each  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  family  is  to  the  rest  a  fixed  sum 
deducted  from  their  future  property,  without 
appeal,  and  without  compensation.    Neces- 
sarily, amongst  the  unscrupulous  and  im- 
moral, ideas  arise  which  are  nursed  till  they 
are  carried  into  action.     Cases  of  child-mur- 
der are  constantly  aided  by  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  still  more  often  concealed,  and 
approved  as  acts  from  which  themselves  de- 
rive a  certain  benefit.     It  is,  besides,  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  country,  when  a  woman 
has  ceased  to  entertain  thoughts  of  marriage, 
for  her  to  resign  her  part  in  the  family  in- 
heritance, on  condition  of  receiving  an  an- 
nuity.    This  habit  leads  to  serious  crimes. 
One  Maria  Anne  Constant,  the  daughter  of 
people  of  position  in  the  Aveyron,  and  sister 
of  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the  district, 
had  compounded  in  this  way  with  another 
brother.    This  last,  with  his  wife,  absolutely 
besieged  a  woman  of  loose  character,  who 
had  acquired  some  influence  over  their  sister, 
with  entreaties  to  take  away  her  life.     They 
offered  first  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  then 
the  quarter  of  a  pig.     Finally,  they  raised 
their  price  to  a  round  sum  of  money,  and 
recommended  their  agent  to  attract  their  sis- 
ter to  the  river-side,  and  push  her  in.     A 
message  from  her  confessor,  they  said,  would 
take  her  anywhere,  and  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  propose  one,  although  the  banks  of 
the  Tarn  would  seem  a  strange  place  for  a 
spiritual  conference.    The  crime  was  accom- 
plished as  it  was  arranged ;   yet  the  jury 
round  "  attenuating  circumstances"  in  their 
verdict. 

Last  February,  an  old  man  named  Rouil- 
lon  was  found'dead,  with  his  face  in  the  fire. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  fit 
while  sitting  at  his  hearth.  But  it  appeared, 
on  inquiry,  that  he  had  divided  his  property 
amongst  five  children  for  a  stipulated  sum  in 
money  and  provisions  ;  that  there  were  con- 
tinual quarrels  about  this  allowance;  that 
the  wine  thus  furnished  was  sent  to  the  ad- 
joint of  the  district,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  taste  it,  and  declare  if  it  was  drinka- 
ble. A  married  daughter,  who  lived  close 
by,  was  the  chief  agent  in  these  disputes,  and 
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it  was  clearly  proved  on  inquiry  that  she 
had  killed  her  aged  parent  with  a  poker,  with 
precautions  long  devised,  and  had  thrown 
him  into  the  fire. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  of  alarming 
frequency  in  the  remote  districts,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  are 
never  discovered.  Nor  is  there  less  danger 
in  the  other  case,  when  the  parent  has  re- 
signed his  property  to  his  children,  and  is 
supported  by  them  as  a  compensation.  In 
the  following  instance,  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  remark  the  strange  working  of  the 
law  of  "  attenuating  circumstances. 

Stephen  Puige  lived  at  Perpignan  in  easy 
circumstances,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  a.  son,  who  lived  only  partially  in  the 
housei  He  was  of  a  singular  temperament, 
and  brutal  manner,  often  acting  towards 
those  about  him  with  unaccountable  caprice. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  paid  a  sum  to  his 
children  on  condition  that  they  managed  the 
expenses.  This  arrangement  was  followed 
by  the  usual  consequences — the  old  man  was 
half -starved ;  he  often  begged  a  dinner  from 
his  neighbors,  and  the  children,  feeling  every 
hour  that  they  had  a  direct  interest  in  his 
death,  gave  expression,  sometimes,  to  their 
sentiments.  One  morning,  the  old  man  was 
found  dead,  covered  with  bruises.  The  cir- 
cumstances proved  a  murder,  and  that  the 
wife  and  children  were  the  murderers  ;  but 
the  jury  hesitated.  The  son  was  stated  to 
have  borne  the  insults  of  his  father  with  ex- 
emplary patience;  the  daughter  had  been 
diligent  in  her  attendance  at  church ;  the 
case  presented  difficulties;  and  the  verdict 
was  "guilty,  with  attenuating  circumstances." 
And  thus  persons  who  were  altogether  inno- 
cent, or  else  guilty  of  parricide,  under  all  the 
aggravations  of  premeditation  and  hypocrisy, 
were  only  condemned  to  five  years  at  the 
hulks ;  and  this  because  the  jury  were  not 
quite  satisfied  of  their  guilt.  There  is  a  legal 
bull  of  an  English  jury  quoted  in  Joe  Miller, 
where  the  jury  recommended  a  criminal  to 
mercy  on  the  "ground  of  insufficient  evi- 
dence." This  is  a  joke  in  England,  but  the 
practice  in  France. 

The  instances  under  which  the  murders 
are  perpetrated  on  account  of  the  small  pro- 

Crties  held  by  the  country  people,  are  end- 
a  in  their  variety.  Sometimes,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
property ;  at  others,  it  is  on  account  of  the 
partition.  In  August  last,  a  farmer  in  the 
Nievre  had  divided  his  property  between  his 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  obtained  by 
much  the  best  share,  and  the  father,  on  the  I 


complaint  of  the  younger,  proposed  and  in- 
tended afresh  division.  All  at  once,  he  dis- 
appeared. His  body  was  found  after  a  long 
search,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  been 
shot  by  the  husband  of  the  elder  daughter, 
to  make  irrevocable  his  original  distribution 
of  the  property. 

The  frequency  of  cases  of  poisoning  al- 
most carries  us  back  to  the  middle  ages. 
Often  a  dozen  successive  days  will  each  pro- 
duce their  tragedy,  ordinarily  the  counter- 
part of  Madame  Laffarge ;  a  wife  poisons 
her  husband,  or  the  husband  the  wife.  The 
instances  are  too  common  even  for  selection. 
We  give  one  or  two  characteristic  cases. 

At  Loriol,  in  the  Drome,  a  retired  phy- 
sician lived  in  easy  circumstances  and  avowed 
concubinage  with  his  servant,  Henriette  Vin- 
cent. He  had  one  daughter,  whom  he  had 
recently  recalled  from  school  to  his  house. 
The  servant  immediately  proceeded  to  poison 
her  young  mistress.  She  proceeded  very 
systematically :  first  made  the  poor  girl  ill 
with  a  dose  of  mallow,  and  then,  having 
placed  her  under  medical  regimen,  prepared 
the  potions  with  her  own  hand.  The  victim 
complained  to  her  aunt,  to  her  friends,  to  her 
phybician.  This  last,  an  excellent  but  timid 
man,  made  some  attempts  to  take  the  prepa- 
ration out  of  the  servant's  bands ;  the  ser- 
vant insisted,  and  the  doctor,  whose  sus- 
picions were  roused  to  the  highest  point, 
gave  way  notwithstanding.  The  father  re- 
mained passive  and  immovable.  His  daugh- 
ter wasted  before  his  eyes;  she  repeated 
that  she  was  being  poisoned  day  after  day. 
Every  one  suspected  the  authoress  of  the 
crime,  yet  no  one  attempted  to  remove  the 
mistress  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
young  lady  died,  after  four  months'  suffering, 
from  the  combined  effects  of  opium  and 
arsenic ;  and  when  it  was  too  late,  shame 
and  re  mora  e  compelled  the  doctor  to  de- 
nounce the  crime  which  he  and  so  many 
others  might  so  easily  have  prevented.  The 
clearness  of  the  case,  the  cognizance  of  the 
family  throughout,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  degraded  parent,  are  characteristic  of 
the  facilities  for  crime  offered  by  the  state 
of  the  rural  population,  of  whatever  claas. 

In  the  instances,  unfortunately  of  weekly 
occurrence,  when  the  husband  is  poisoned 
by  a  guilty  wife  and  her  paramour,  the  at- 
tempts are  of  common  notoriety  long  before 
their  success.  Sometimes  it  is  the  children 
who  talk  about  it.  "  The  ruin  is  upon  us," 
said  one  little  fellow  to  his  playmates ;  "  my 
mother  poisons  my  father  every  day."  Some- 
times the  wife,  asked  by  her  own  domestics 
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the  reason  of  their  master's  ill  health,  replies 
coolly  that  "  it  is  no  wonder,  for  she  has 
given  him  a  dose  of  cantharides." 

All  these  attempts  are  nothing  in  magni- 
.<  tude  to  the  audacity  of  a  small  farmer  in  the 
Deux  Sevres,  who  attempted  to  poison  a 
.  whole  village.  He  had  quarrelled  with  all 
his  neighbors,  and  took  his  revenge  at  first 
after  a  fashion  sufficiently  ludicrous:  he 
bored  holes  in  the  trees,  passed  the  tails  of 
their  cattle  through  them,  and  left  them,  thus 
fastened,  to  starve ;  he  cut  off  the  legs  of 
their  poultry,  and  tied  up  the  legs  of  their 
sheep.  All  this  ended  in  bis  becoming  more 
ferocious,  as  the  quarrels  consequent  upon 
his  pranks  brought  him  into  hostile  contact 
with  the  entire  neighborhood,  either  as  prin- 
cipals or  witnesses.  So  he  took  a  summary 
mode  of  dealing  with  all  his  foes  at  once,  by 
throwing  arsenic  into  the  village  fountain. 
Every  one  knows  the  village  fountain  in 
France  ;  it  is  the  resort  of  the  evening  gos- 
sips, who  meet,  pitcher  on  shoulder,  10  ex- 
change scandal  and  salutation.  Its  universal 
nee,  and  iis  universal  popularity,  made  such 
•a  deed  doubly  dangerous  and  cruel.  Fortu- 
nately, the  poison  was  noticed  before  it  had 
time  to  mix  with  the  water. 

Akin  to  the  practice  of  downright  poison- 
ing, is  another,  well  known  throughout 
France,  which  consists  in  mixing  soporific 
draughts,  for  purposes  of  robbery  and  ven- 
geance. One  Virling  was  famous  about  the 
country  for  years;  he  carried  a  soporific 
vial,  with  which,  and  two  friends,  he  made 
the  tour  of  France.  A  man  of  address,  he 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  grace  of 
strangers,  with  the  facility  afforded  by  French 
manners,  gained  admission  to  their  repasts, 
and  the  vial  did  the  rest. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  traits  of  the 
bizarreriea  of  crime — traits  which  would 
have  occurred  nowhere  but  in  a  country 
infected  with  the  furia  Francese. 

In  Mareh,  1853,  one  Jobard  arrived  at 
Lyons,  by  the  steamboat  of  the  Saone.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  a  house  at  Dijon  ;  he  had  for 
three  years  discharged  his  duty  punctually 
and  faithfully ;  his  employers  declared  that 
he  never  gave  them  cause  for  complaint,  and 
that  he  possessed  their  entire  esteem.  One 
night,  for  no  conceivable  reason,  he  left  the 
house,  without  luggage,  and  with  a  few 
francs  in  his  pocket.  He  sauntered  to  the 
railway  station,  and  took  a  place  to  Chalons. 
There  he  stood  in  front  of  the  station,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  about  him 
for  the  next  thing  to  do,  when  the  omnibus 
belonging  to  the  steamboat  drove  up;  he 


entered  it  mechanically,  and  arrived  at 
Lyons.  There,  his  money  almost  entirely 
gone,  he  sauntered  about  the  quays,  without 
object,  without  intention,  and  without  the 
slightest  notion  of  his  own  movements.  At 
last,  he  bought  a  knife,  and  spent  his  last  sou 
in  a  ticket  for  the  theatre.  A  young  woman 
was  before  him ;  he  had  never  before  seen 
her.  She  gave  him  no  offence  whatever ; 
he  stabbed  her  to  the  heart !  An  attempt 
was,  of  course,  made  at  the  trial  to  prove 
his  insanity.  It  broke  down,  and  Jobard 
was  condemned  to  the  hulks  for  life. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  foreign  tri- 
bunals are  very  cautious  of  admitting  the 
plea  of  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime. 
They  are  well  aware  that  the  impulsive  tem- 
perament of  the  population  produces  actions 
of  so  wild  a  character,  that  this  excuse,  if 
easily  admitted,  would  be  pleaded  with  peri- 
lous frequency. 

Sicard,  who  introduced  himself,  a  few 
months  ago,  into  the  apartment  of  his  wife, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Princes,  by  counterfeiting 
the  voice  of  their  child,  and  then  shot  her, 
had  obtained  her,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
means  which  remind  one  of  the  middle  ages. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  chamberlain  of 
Napoleon's  ;  he,  son  of  a  gendarme.  When 
his  future  wife  was  quite  a  child,  Sicard  had 
seduced  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
nurse,  and  carried  her  from  Paris,  where  she 
then  lived  with  her  family,  to  Bordeaux. 
Her  parents  reclaimed  her  as  a  minor,  took 
her  away,  and  prevented  the  marriage,  not- 
withstanding  the  circumstances.  When  the 
young  lady  had  been  of  age  eight  days, 
Sicard  came  to  their  place  of  residence,  then 
at  Bezieres,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  and  harangued  the  people  on 
the  misdeeds  of  the  villainous  aristocracy, 
who  prevented  the  course  of  true  affection. 
He  collected  a  mob,  and  stormed  the  lady's 
house  in  full  day,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  citits  of  France.  Her  mother, 
who  attempted  an  opposition,  was  nearly 
murdered.  When  married,  Sicard  threat- 
ened his  wife's  life  so  regularly,  that  one  of 
her  employments  was  to  search  his  pockets 
and  secrete  his  pistols.  To  be  sure,  he 
threatened  his  friends  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  regularity. 

The  following  case  is  worth  notice,  as 
illustrative  of  the  reckless  crime  which  the 
excitement  of  an  attachment*  even  of  the 
most  legitimate  kind,  will  produce,  under 
very  slight  temptation  : — 

Pradeaux,  a  worker  in  artificial  flowers,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  fell  in  love  with 
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a  young  girl,  who  had  herself  been  a  found- 
ling. He  proposed  to  marry  her.  No  great 
establishment  was  necessary  for  a  foundling ; 
the  two  had  both  their  several  employments, 
and  an  honest  living  was  within  their  reach. 
But  Pradeaux  must  dazzle  bis  intended. 
He  had  money,  he  said,  at  tbe  bank;  he 
would  make  a  lady  of  her.  For  the  mo- 
ment, he  had  not  enough  to  buy  the  wed- 
ding-ring. He  went  into  some  shop  on  a 
trifling  business,  heard  money  jingle  in  the 
till,  returned  at  night,  murdered  the  guard, 
and  took  a  bag  of  silver.  With  this  he 
decked  the  young  foundling  in  the  gayest  of 
dresses,  ana  bought  some  furniture.  His 
bag  soon  came  to  an  end ;  but  by  this  time 
he  knew  his  business,  and  6et  methodically 
about  it.  An  old  woman  kept  a  lodging- 
house  that  he  knew ;  he  strangled  her,  and 
found  money  enough  to  hire  carriages  for 
his  wedding,  pay  the  fees  in  advance,  and 
the  wedding  breakfast,  also,  in  advance. 
The  morning  of  his  marriage  came ;  his 
money  was  gone;  time  pressed.  He  be- 
thought himself  of  tbe  old  women  he  knew, 
murdered  one,  upon  whom  he  found  nothing, 
and  proceeded  to  another,  the  keeper  of  a 
wine-&hop,  where  he  was  foiled  and  taken. 
In  his  visits  to  the  young  girl,  who  really 
liked  him,  he  was  absolutely  calm  and  com- 
posed when  he  handed  her  the  money 
already  acquired,  and  talked  about  expenses 
hereafter  to  be  paid,  by  such  means. 

If  a  legitimate  connection  will  produce 
such  vile  actions,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  those  that  are  illegitimate  ?  A  mere 
glance  at  the  annals  of  the  tribunals  of  a 
single  day  will  answer  the  question. 

In  Switzerland,  the  comparative  rarity  of 
crime,  and  the  independent  temperament  of 
the  people,  make  every  grave  offence  the 
subject,  not  only  of  popular  interest,  but  of 
popular  influence.  One  Ausmann  was  ar- 
rested in  June,  1851,  for  a  murder,  involving 
no  extraordinary  atrocity ;  but  it  was  com- 
mitted .on  a  person  generally  liked,  and  the 
people  were  indignant  accordingly.  To 
please  them,  the  place  of  trial  was  removed 
from  the  town-hall  at  Thoun,  where  Aus- 
mann was  tried,  to  tbe  parish  church ;  and 
the  place  of  worship  of  a  Protestant  country 
— that  the  mob  might  be  enabled  to  look  on 
— was  turned  into  a  criminal  court,  with 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  excitement 
and  disturbance.  It  appeared  that  Aus- 
mann, while  he  intended  to  commit  a  theft, 
had  no  intention  of  committing  a  murder, 
and  the  Bernese  law  positively  forbade  a 
capital  sentence.    The  people  were  so  little 


satisfied,  that  a  riot  ensued,  and  Ausmann 
was  in  danger  of  being  lynched.  They 
found  a  diary  in  his  pocket,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  profits  of  a  Swiss  thief 
are  considerable.  It  contained  such  items 
as  the  following: — "July  14lh — Passed  tbe 
night  about  the  Aar  (at  Berne) ;  not  very 
lucky ;  thirteen  francs,  a  silver  spoon,  and  a 
watch.  21st — Operated  at  Oberhogen ;  a 
watch,  and  forty-two  francs.  28 tk — Fished 
along  the  Aar ;  fifteen  florins,  and  tolerably 
well  in  plate."  This  and  two  or  three  simi- 
lar entries  in  one  month.  The  man  entered, 
at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  hotels 
where  he  lodged — they  were  the  best  in  the 
country ;  yet  he  was  a  strolling  thief,  and 
had  no  pretension  to  the  dignity  of  a  swin- 
dler. 

It  is  time  to  bring  all  these  terrors  to  a 
close.  We  would  leave  the  reader  in  good 
humor,  by  a  few  instances  of  a  brighter  or  a 
redeeming  character. 

A  huge  mendicant  used  to  be,  and  proba- 
bly is  now,  notorious  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pont  Neuf,  exceedingly  dirty,  and  of  an 
enormous  size.  He  used  to  hold  his  cas-« 
ket  to  erery  passer-by,  with  the  cry— 
*•  Chimneys  to  sweep !  chimneys  to  sweep  lw 
— De  haut  en  bas,  messieurs !  The  idea  of 
this  elephantine  protuberance  sweeping  a 
chimney  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of 
most  people,  and  the  amount  of  halfpence 
the  man  got,  by  tickling  the  fancy  of  tbe 
public,  was  prodigious.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  made  more  money  at  the  business  than 
any  man  living. 

An  old  man  was  picked  up  about  Paris,  in 
a  state  of  great  destitution.  He  had  kept 
sheep  on  the  same  hill  for  sixty-seven  years. 
The  proprietor  by  that  time  found  him  too 
old  for  his  work,  and  turned  him  off.  He 
heard  that  at  Paris  all  the  world  was  emi- 
grating to  California.  Though  a  shepherd, 
the  old  man  was  a  logician,  and  he  naturally 
inferred  that  the  city  would  be  in  want  of 
inhabitants.  He  only  found  out  his  mistake 
when  he  arrived. 

One  man  picked  up  a  purse  containing 
fourteen  francs.  Not  content  with  rushing 
from  house  to  house,  exhibiting  his  purse* 
and  expatiating  on  its  contents,  and  inviting 
every  body  to  dine  with  him,  he  ended  by 
attaching  himself  to  a  pretty  and  modest 
workwoman,  declared  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  treasure,  and  offered  her  marriage. 
She  consented — Parisian  girls  are  not  diffi- 
dent ;  and  the  farce  would  have  been  car- 
ried out,  but  that  the  man  made  so  much 
noise  with  his  purse  that  the  owner  heard  of 
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it,  and  claimed  it.  The  facility  with  which 
these  young  women  allow  themselves  to  be 
intrapped  into  marriage  would  be  ludicrous, 
if  it  were  not  terrible.  They  frequently 
avow,  when  discovering  themselves  on  the 
point  of  union  to  the  most  infamous  of  ras- 
cals, that  they  made  no  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  their  intended,  because  hus- 
bands must  be  caught  when  they  can — 
that  the  men  are  touchy — and  that  they 
bad  a  friend  who  made  similar  inquiries,  but 
the particulier  was  affronted,  and  marched  off. 
An  important  personage  amongst  the  ju- 
venile delinquents  of  the  capital  is  the  "  Reine 
de  la  Guepe."  The  sharpest,  most  shrewish, 
and  sometimes  the  prettiest,  of  the  female 
thieves  is  appointed  to  this  office.  Her  age 
is  usually  about  fifteen.  She  sits  at  the  head 
of  lable,  and  presides  over  the  morning's 
soup ;  she  then  regulates  their  gambols 
through  the  town,  where  they  stroll-— some 
in  search  of  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  or  choc- 
olate ;  the  boldest  will  lay  their  hands  on  a 
print  or  a  statuette,  for  which  the  open  ete- 
la0€$  all  along  the  quays  of  Paris  offer  great 
facilities.  The  campaign  is  terminated  when 
the  queen  gives  the  order ;  and  she  reports 
on  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  her  sub- 
jects during  the  day.  Young  as  she  is,  she 
has  usually  a  husband,  about  her  own  age, 
who  acts  as  prince  consort,  with  a  delegated 
authority. 


Very  many  persona.,  wander  about  the 
streets  of  Paris,  who  awe  their  mendicity  to 
their  reputation  as  practised  workmen.  They 
give  themselves  airs  accordingly,  and  refuse 
all  offers  under  a  sum  too  high  for  the  gen- 
erality of  people.  Common  masons  will  de- 
cline two  francs  a-day,  and  roam  the  streets 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  getting  their 
three,  four,  or  five  francs  for  the  other 
quarter. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
every  one  must  take  account  of  who  would 
understand  the  continental  character,  in  its 
political   as  well  as  in   its  social    bearings. 
Their  evil  effects  are,  unfortunately,  not  les- 
sening— the  excitements  of  late  times  have 
added  to  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the 
population ;  causes  of  complaint  have  become 
more  general,  and  lawless  actions  of  m 
dangerous  familiarity.     The  spread  of  kn 
ledge — in  itself  not  very  great  of  late  years— 
has  done  but  little  towards  checking  the  mis- 
chief, and  the  increase  of  crime  is  a  source 
of  yearly  lamentations  to  the  continental 
statesman.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  a  remedy, 
amidst  the  disorganization  of  political  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  opposition  of  the  population 
to  the  authorities.    The  only  comfort  is,  that 
both  the  phases  and  the  causes  of  crime  are 
so  well  known,  that  such  alleviated  measures 
as  may  be  found  will  not,  at  least,  be  either 
devised  or  applied  in  ignorance. 
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Tins  experimental  philosopher  and  public 
writer  was  born  at  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland, 
December  11,  1781,  and  is  one  of  a  family 
of  brothers,  who  have  all  attained  distinction. 
He  was  educated  and  licensed  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  bis  first  essay  in  the  pulpit 
was  so 'decided  *a  failure  that  he  resolved 
never  to  repeat  it.  He  now  betook  himself 
to  science  and  literature;  and,  while  he 
wrought  for  the  improvement  of  the  first — 
particularly  the  science  of  optics — he  gained 
an  income  chiefly  by  the  latter.  Having  at 
first  labored  upon  works  projected  by  others, 
e,  in  1824,  set  up  a  journal  for  himself — 
V     "  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science/9  and 


long  conducted  it  with  success.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  which 
became,  under  his  hand,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  productions  of  its  class.  Having 
improved  his  social  position  by  his  connection 
with  this  undertaking,  he  became  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
city  he  resided,  until,  purchasing  an  estate  at 
Allerly,  near  Melrose,  he  removed  about 
1828.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  proposed 
the  meeting  at  York  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Besides  a  number 
of  pamphlets,  descriptive  of  his  discoveries 
and  inventions,  among  which  the  kalmdn. 
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scope  is  to  be  reckoned,  he  has  produced  a 
"Life  of  Newton/'  "Letters  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  on  Natural  Magic,"  and  the  "  Martyrs 
of  Science."  He  is  also  understood  to  be  a 
contributor  to  the  "  North  British  Review." 
He  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Peace  Society  ;  be- 
longs to  a  great  number  of  learned  bodies, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 


William  IV.  France  has  not  left  this  British 
savant  unnoticed,  having  elected  him  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Institute  in  1825, 
and  in  1849,  one  of  the  eight  foreign  asso- 
ciate members,  in  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Berzelius,  the  celebrated  chem- 
ist. Sir  D.  Brewster  is  now  principal  of 
the  united  colleges  of  St.  Salvador  and  St. 
Leonard's,  in  the  S.  U.  of  St.  Andrew's. 
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The  name  of  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia,  is  one  which  will  occupy  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  history  of  our  own  times. 
He  reigned  in  a  memorable  period,  embrac- 
ing the  time  when  Prussia  suffered  under 
the  weight  of  the  disasters  which  overtook 
her  at  Jena,  when  Napoleon  crushed  her  with 
his  iron  hand  ;  and  when,  purified  by  suffer- 
ing, taught  by  adversity,  that  kingdom  again 
put  forth  her  power,  and  her  sons  became 
the  conquerors  instead  of  the  conquered,  no- 
bly did  her  king  shine  forth  of  all ; — in  the 
night  of  his  adversity  he  fainted  not,  and  in 
the  day  of  his  triumph  and  his  glory  he  ex- 
ercised an  unwonted  moderation  and  true- 
heartedness.  The  name  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  is  revered  and  loved  by  Prussian 
people,  and  held  in  estimation,  too,  by  Bri- 
tain8  sons,  to  many  of  whom  he  was  person- 
ally known.  Any  anecdotes  throwing  light 
on  his  character  will,  we  think,  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  and  so  we  present  them  with 
a  few  we  have  culled  from  a  work  published 
by  Bishop  Eylert.* 

When  but  a  mere  boy,  Frederick  evinced 
the  same  moderation  and  benevolent  kind- 
ness which  characterized  him  through  life. 
The  following  is  a  pleasing  anecdote,  told  by 
Walter,  his  confidential  servant  when  crown - 
prince : 

*  Characteristic  Traits  and  Domestic  Life  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  as  nar- 
rated by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  F.  R.  Eylert,  D.  D.,  <fcc 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Jonathan  Birch, 
holder  of  the  Prussian  great  gold  medal  of  Hom- 
age, Ac. 


"  When  the  king  was  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
and  I  had  the  duty  of  waiting  on  him,  a 
fruiterer's  lad,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  made 
bis  appearance  at  his  highness's  apartments 
with  a  small  basket  of  ripe  hot-house  cher- 
ries. The  young  prince  was  delighted  at  the 
sight  of  them,  and  wished  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  rarities ;  but  being  informed 
that  the  price  was  five  dollars,  he  said, 
1  What !  five  dollars  for  a  handful  of  cherries  ?' 
and  unhesitatingly  turning  from  them,  added, 
'  I  ought  not,  neither  do  I  desire,  to  have 
them.'  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  a 
shoemaker  of  Potsdam  was  announced,  and 
I  informed  the  prince  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  long  ill  of  a  nervous  fever,  that  he 
was  in  a  sad  plight,  and  that  his  trade,  in 
consequence  of  sickness  and  exhausted  funds, 
had  dwindled  to  nothing;  that  he  was  in 
want  of  leather  to  begin  the  world  again, 
which  would  cost  twenty  dollars ;  that  not 
having  a  stiver,  he,  in  bis  necessities  had 
come  to  petition  his  royal  highness  graciously 
to  give  him  that  sum.  '  How  much  hare  I 
got  ?'  said  the  prince,  with  compassionate 
emotion.  On  my  informing  him  fifty  dollars, 
he  instantaneously  commanded  me  to  give 
the  poor  man  the  desired  twenty  dollars  in 
his  name,  with  the  wish  that  they  might 
prove  fortunate  to  him.  The  artisan  received 
the  boon  and  good  wish  with  overwhelming 
joy  and  gratitude,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  permitted  personally  to  thank  his  royal 
highness.  This  the  prince  refused  in  these 
words — '  Tis  not  necessary  ;  'twould  only 
embarrass  the  poor  fellow/  ~ 
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u  The  child  was  father  of  the  man." 

The  following  is  a  circumstance  that  took 
place  in  a  later  period  of  his  life : — 

"His  majesty,  in  officer's  undress  uniform, 
void  of  star,  while  walking  in  Potsdam,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  daughters,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  poor  boy  who  knew  him  not,  and 
who  had  run  beside  them  for  some  time  with 
a  basket  containing  neat  little  purses,  which 
ever  and  anon  he  presented,  begging  hard 
that  he  would  buy  one.    The  supposed  sub- 
altern officer  repulsed  the  child,  who,  how- 
ever, continued  to  press  a  purchase.     '  Ah, 
Mr.  Lieutenant,  do  buy  one  purse  of  me ;  it 
only  costs  six  groschens  (about  nine  pence); 
if  you  don't  want  one  for  yourself,  you  can 
make  a  present  to  the  handsome  lady  who 
has  hold  of  your  arm/  Again  repulsed,  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  sighing  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
muttered,  '  Well,  we  shan't  have  any  dinner 
to-day !'    The  king  halted,  and  took  from 
the  urchin's  basket  six  purses,  putting  at  the 
same  time  a  double  Frederick  d'or  (about 
thirty-six  shillings)  in  the  child's  hand.     The 
lad  eyed  the  piece  of  gold,  and  said, '  Kind 
Mr.  Lieutenant,  pay  me  rather  in  groschens ; 
for  I've   no  money,  and   can't    give  you 
change.'    Touched  by  the  simple  honesty  of 
the  child,  who,  with  innocent  and  open  coun- 
tenance, looked  up  at  him,  he  inquired  his 
name  and  condition  of  the  family,  and  was 
answered,  that  his  mother  was  a  corporal's 
widow,  with  six  children ;  that  she  lived  in 
a  garret  at  No.  — ,  in  —  street,  gaining  a 
scanty  livelihood  by  knitting  money-purses. 
4  Then  go  along  home,'  said  the  supposed 
lieutenant,  'and  take  the  piece  of  money  to 
your  mother ;  I  make  her  a  present  of  it.' 
Made  fortunate  by  the  gift,  the  poor  family 
were   about  to  partake  of  a  frugal  though 
more  ample  meal  than  usual,  when,  to  their 
astonishment,  one  of  the  king's  adjutants  en- 
tered the  cleanly  apartment,  explained  the 
mystery,  and  discovered  that  the  boy  had 
spoken  truth  in  all  he  told  his  majesty  ; — 
all  which  being  confirmed  by  inquiries  made 
in  other  quarters,  the  king  had  the  younger 
children  placed   in   the  Orphan-house,  and 
granted  the  widow  a  yearly  pension  of  a 
hundred  dollars." 

The  bitter  cup  Frederick  William  had 
drained  did  not  impart  aught  of  bitterness  or 
moroseness  to  his  character  ;  his  mildness,  hu- 
manity, and  kindness,  were  manifested  in  a 
thousand  ways.  As  instances  of  this,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  anecdotes  : — 

"Walking  along  Potsdam  High  street,  with 
a  single  adjutant,  the  latter  sprang  forward 


to  disperse  a  swarm  of  joyous  boys  who  were 
playing  at  top  on  the  broad,  smooth  flag- 
stones, thereby  blocking  up  the  king's  path; 
but  the  king  caught  the  adjutant  by  the  arm, 
saving,  as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage-way, 
'  Have  you  never  played  at  top  ?  Such  hap- 
py children  must  not  be  unnecessarily  dis- 
turbed, and  thereby  grieved.  Our  youthful 
days  are  gone.'  On  another  occasion,  a  hand* 
some  pastry-cook  boy  belonging  to  Potsdam, 
was  carrying  out  a  cake,  when,  his  foot  slip- 
ping, he  fell,  and  smash  went  the  dish.  He  was 
bitterly  crying  just  as  the  king  happened  to 
pass.  Without  further  remark,  the  king 
said  to  the  boy,  gently  patting  his  cheek  at 
the  same  time,  '  Come  along  with  roe.9  The 
lad  followed  tremblingly.  Arrived  at  the 
palace,  the  king  desired  a  handsome  dish, 
and  a  large  cake  on  it,  to  be  brought  from 
the  palace  confectionary,  with  which  he  glad- 
dened the  unlucky  boy,  saying,  '  Be  more 
careful  in  future.'  Not  long  after,  having 
desired  inquiries  to  be  made,  which  turned 
out  to  be  in  the  lad's  favor,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  wider  the  palace  confec- 
tioner." 

The  following  circumstance  not  only  brings 
the  king's  kindness  in  strong  relief  before  us, . 
but  also  his  unselfishness.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  had  presented  the  king,  her  father,  a 
beautiful  Asiatic  plant,  which  was  placed 
in  the  palm-house  on  the  Peacock  Island, 
among  other  exotics  : 

"The  king,  always  a  friend  to  botany, 
took  great  pleasure  in  this  scarce  plant,  and 
named  it  after  his  beloved  daughter,  Qhar- 
lotte.  Whenever  he  visited  the  isiand,  his  first 
inquiry  was,  '  How  thrives  my  Charlotte  V 
which  naturally  caused  twofold  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  favorite  by  the  gardener.  The 
public  were  permitted  to  visit  the  Peacock 
Island  two  days  in  every  week  during  sum- 
mer, and  thousands  flocked  to  that  delightful 
spot  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  and  inspect  the 
choice  collection  of  exotics.  Who  can  describe 
the  fright  and  anxiety  of  the  careful  gardener 
when  he  discovered  that  some  one  had  plucked 
and  borne  off  the  flower  held  in  such  extraor- 
dinary estimation  !  Irritated  and  provoked, 
he  rushed  through  the  crowds  of  visitors,  eye- 
ing each  individual,  in  hope  of  discovering  the 
stolen  jewel.  After  fruitless  search,  he  fixed 
himself  at  the  landing-place  by  which  visitors 
must  return.  He  had  not  waited  long,  when  a 
young  and  well-dressed  man  approached  with 
the  identical  flower  displayed  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  coat,  apparently  unconscious  of 
having  done  wrong.  Seized  and  questioned 
as  to  the  robbery,  he  excused  himself  on  th? 
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score  of  ignorance,  and  sorely  regretted  the 
thoughtless  deed.    The  deeply  offended  gar- 
dener, who  conld  not  be  propitiated,  dragged 
the  amazed  stripling  to  his  dwelling,  that  in 
the  presence  of  three  witnesses  a  protocol 
might  be  taken  of  the  affair,  and  documenta- 
ry? laid  before  the  king,  as  exculpntory  of  him- 
self.  His  majesty  ere  long  came  to  the  island, 
fend  as  usual  asked, '  How  thrives  my  Char- 
lotte ?'    The  court-gardener,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  related  some  of  the  particulars.  Though 
evident  displeasure  marked  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, he  calmly  remarked, '  It  was  unkind 
to  deprive  me  of  that  small  joy P — 4  There'll 
be  no  end  to  such  conduct,9  said  the  angry 
gardener, '  if  your  majesty  does  not  forbid 
the  public  visiting  the  island.'   '  How  can  the 
public  help/  said  the  king,  '  that,  amongst 
thousands,  an  ill-behaved  one  should  abuse 
the  permitted  liberty  ?    The  island  was  not 
placed  there  for  me  alone ;  you  know  I  can 
only  find  time  to  visit  it  occasionally  ;  am  I 
alone  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  it  ?'    The  gar- 
dener begged  that  the  committed  robbery 
night  be  examined  into,  and  the  offender 
punUhed.    As  he  was  going  to  hand  in  the 
protocol,  and  was  about  to  mention  the  cul- 
prit's name,  the  king  abruptly  stopped  him; 
saying, '  No,  no ;  I  desire  not  to  know  his 
name ;  I  have  an  unlucky  memory ;  hereafter 
the  man  may  have  occasion  to  ask  some  favor ; 
and  bis  name,  causing  me  to  recollect  the  un- 
pleasant circumstance,  might  tend  to  his  dis- 
advantage.   No,  no ;  forgotten  is  forgiven.' 
No  person  delighted  more  in  giving  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  than  Frederick  William  ;  and  he 
excelled  in  the  happy  art  of  conferring  a  fa- 
vor in  the  time  and  manner  best  calculated 
to '  increase  the  recipient's  pleasure.    This 
happy  art  men  would  do  well  to  cultivate  ;  the 
poorest  peasant,  the  humblest  mechanic,  can 
practise  it  as  well  as  kings  on  their  thrones ; 
for  they  too  have  their  favors,  their  kindnesses 
to  bestow.     But,  to  return  to  the  king :  we 
have  a  lively  instance  of  the  trait  we  have 
alluded  to  in  the  case  of  General  von  Kocke- 
rits,  the  intimate  friend  of  Frederick,  who  had 
become  attached  to  him  when  only  crown- 
prince,  and  soon  gave  him  his  confidence.  On 
his  ascending  the  throne,  in  1797,  he  wrote 
him  a  long  letter,  truly  honorable  both  to 
him  and  to  his  friend,  begging  of  him  to  assist 
him  freely  with  his  counsel  and  advice,  and 
asking  him  the  following  questions, '  Will  you 
;tl  vays  remain  the  6a me  as  now — always  so 
think — always  so  act  ?'  and  creating  him,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  his  privy -coun- 
cillor.     Kockeritz  was  worthy  of  the  esttem 
and  confidence  shown  him  by  his  king ;  though 


not  possessing  distinguished  talents  or  scien- 
tific knowledge,  he  was  a  man  of  sound  and 
clear  understanding,  upright,  true-hearted, 
and  full  of  good  nature  and  benevolence  ;  he 
accompanied  the  king  after  the  destructive 
battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  on  his  melancholy  re- 
treat to  Konigsberg,  and  staunchly  stood  by 
his  side  during  those  blows  of  destiny.  In 
1809,  he  returned  with  the  king  to  Berlin  and 
Potsdam,  and  ere  long  had  to  participate  in 
his  royal  roaster's  soul-anguish  on  the  death 
of  bis  queen. 

"Time  passed  on  till  the  completion  of  his 
fiftieth  year  of  faithful  service,  when,  at  the 
dawn  of  that  day,  Kockeritz  was  awakened 
by  the  hautboyists  of  the  guard  playing  a 
piece  of  choral  music  under  his  window  ;  soon 
after,  one  of  the  king's  adjutants  entered  hi* 
chamber,  bringing  with  him  a  royal  rescript, 
in  which  the  king  alluded  to  his  loyal  devo- 
tion, personal  attachment,  and  useful  service, 
and  concluded  by  adding,  'As  a  token  of  my 
esteem,  I  herewith,  on  this  festival  of  your 
fifty  years'  service,  confer  on  you  the  order  of 
the  Black  Eagle/and  send  you  the  decoration, 
accompanied  by  my  wish  that  you  will  wear  it 
this  day,  and  that  you  may  for  many  years  be 
an  ornament  to  it.   Be  ever  the  friend  of  your 
most  sincere  friend.'    At  1 0  o'clock  the  king's 
adjutants  and  other  generals  conducted  Kock- 
eritz to  the  Lustgarten,  where  he  found  the 
regiments  of  the  guards,  in  parade  uniform, 
assembled.     The  king  was  already  on  the 
ground,  wearing  all  his  orders.  Having  placed 
Kockeritz  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  general 
field-marshal  on  his  left,  his  majesty  stepped 
forward  and  gave  the  word  of  command  him- 
self— a  circumstance  which  rarely  happened. 
Alt  the  troops  filed  past  the  astonished  and 
excited  veteran,  and  as  they  passed,  amid  the 
thunder  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  cannon,  the 
colors  of  each  regiment  were  waved.     The 
review  finished,  the  king,  after  a  few  impas- 
sioned words,  embraced  his  old  friend  in  sight 
of  all  the  troops  and  the  crowd  of  assembled 
people.     After  that  the  generals  and  other 
high  officers  in  the  state  had  wished  him  joy, 
the  king  said,  'Now,  my  dear  Kockeritz,  in  the 
first  place  we  mean  to  conduct  you  home,  and 
afterwards  take  luncheon  with  you.'     Kock- 
eritz being  a  bachelor,  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments did  not  admit  of  entertaining  company 
on  so  short  a  notice — much  less  the  king.  He 
was  inclined  to  treat  his  announced  intention 
as  a  joke ;  but  when  he  found  the  king  waa 
in  earnest,  he  deprecated  the  intended  honor, 
but  the  king  good-humoredly  turned  away, 
saying, '  No,  no  !  it  is  decided, gentlemen;  we 
accompany  Kockeritz  home,  and  take  a  com- 
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fortable  breakfast  with  him.9  *  It  is  really 
impossible,'  said  the  embarrassed  Eockeritz ; 

*  my  confused  bachelor-economy  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  for  any  such  a  thing.9  '  Why  are  you 
not  married,  then  V  retorted  the  king ;  'I  have 
often  joked  yon  on  that  head  ;  now  it  is  too 
late ;  you  shall  therefore  be  punished  for  the 
omission  to-day.'  '  If  it  must  be  so,'  said 
Kockeritz,  in  a  half-sorrowful  tone, '  I  must 
at  least  beg  of  your  majesty  a  delay  of  four 
hours,  that  I  may  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements; there's  nothing  in  the  house, 
and  all  my  rooms  are  in  disorder.  I  cannot 
possibly  receive  your  majesty  instanter.' — 
'Eh,  what?  said  the  king,  'a  lieutenant- 
general  will  surely  have  a  crust  of  bread-and- 
butter,  and  a  glass  of  wine  to  offer  us !  It's 
all  settled !'  Then  turning  to  his  suite, 
'  Come  along,  gentlemen.'  The  whole  party 
put  themselves  in  motion,  Kockeritz  all 
the  time  in  a  most  disagreeable  agitation,  not 
seeing  how  the  thing  could  be  managed.  A 
deep  sigh  escaping  him,  the  king  jokingly 
said,  '  you  are  rightly  served  ;  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  be  received 
by  a  handsome  hostess  attended  by  her  child- 
ren. Well,  we  shall  see  what's  to  be  had  at 
the  old  bachelor's,  and  endeavor  to  treat  him 
as  mercifully  as  possible. 

"  As  they  approached  the  house,  the  royal 
party  were  greeted  by  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  a  crowd  of  the  servants  of  the  palace  in 
their  gala  liveries  were  discernible.  The  steps 
leading  to  the  door  were  strewed  with  flow- 
ers, the  dining-room  and  adjoining  chambers 
tastefully  ornamented,  the  table  elegantly 
spread  and  decorated  with  costly  porcelain, 
whilst  a  valuable  service  of  plate  covered  an 
abundance  of  smoking  dishes.  The  king,  on 
entering  the  dinner-room,  turned  to  his  at- 
tendants, and  said,  with  peculiar  good-nature, 

*  Would  you  have  surmised  this  of  Kocke- 
ritz?— he  said  there  was  nothing  prepared, 
and  we  find  all  charmingly  arranged !  He 
then  took  his  tried  friend  by  the  hand,  and 
placed  him  next  himself ;  the  rest  were  soon 
seated,  and  joy  and  gratitude  filled  every 
heart.  When  the  dijedmer  was  finished,  the 
king  said,  '  Now,  my  dear  Kockeritz,  since 
we  have  breakfasted  with  you,  you  and  the 
rest  of  your  guests  must  make  it  convenient 
to  dine  with  me.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
done  justice  to  your  hospitality,  the  dinner 
shall  be  ordered  for  a  later  hour  than  usual, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  will  take  a  drive 
into  the  country.'  He  then  invited  Kocke- 
ritz into  his  own  carriage,  and,  resuming  his 
natural  sombre  silence,  requested  him  to  re- 
count his  early  history.   He  did  so,  mention- 


ing by  name  his  early  friends,  of  whom  only 
a  small  remainder  were  living.  In  a  few 
hours  they  arrived  at  Neugarten,  where  the 
company  were  already  assembled  ;  but  who 
shall  describe  the  amazement  and  trans- 
port of  the  honest  old  veteran,  when  he  be- 
held, on  entering  the  banqueting-hall,  the  only 
three  surviving  friends  of  his  youth,  whom' 
the  king  had  managed  to  bring  together  from 
distant  places,  and  who  now  stood  with  open 
arms  to  receive  him — an  exhilarating  scene 
from  the  realities  of  human  life !" 

In  his  domestic  character  the  king  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  very  pleasing  light ; 
he  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  father ;  it 
was  his  custom  every  morning  to  visit  the 
nursery,  where  he  received  the  royal  child- 
ren, one  after  another,  from  the  hands  of  their 
mother,  and  bestowed  on  each  fond  marks  of 
fatherly  affection ;  he  would  sometimes  tarry 
long  with  them,  playing  and  joking ;  and 
each  trifling  circumstance,  so  weighty  to 
children,  he  treated  with  participating  inter- 
est, as  it  were  a  matter  of  high  importance. 
If  any  of  them  received  special  praise  for 
good  behavior,  <fec,  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  small  reward.  Even  so  heartily  did  he 
enter  into  their  pleasantries,  that  be  often 
seemed  chained  to  the  spot,  forgetful  of  the 
flight  of  time ;  for  the  queen  had  frequently 
to  remind  hira  that  the  adjutant  bad  been  an- 
nounced. Every  evening,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  he,  together  with  the  queen,  visited  the 
sleeping  infants,  and  stealthily  kissed  the 
forehead  of  each.  He  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  good  and  beautiful  queen,  Louisa;  and 
after  her  death,  which  took  place  June  19, 
1810,  he  caused  an  open  temple  to  be  erected 
on  the  eastern  point  of  Peacock  Island,  and 
there  placed  her  bust,  elegantly  worked  ill 
marble.  Thither  he  would  frequently  repair, 
generally  unattended,  and  linger  there  a  while 
in  solitary  musings.  When  at  Charlotteu- 
burg,  he  used  to  stroll  along  the  dark  avenue 
of  fir-trees  that  led  to  her  mausoleum ;  he 
only  had  the  key  of  the  lower  vault.  A  holy 
stillness  pervades  the  spot  where  the  good  and 
beautiful  Queen  Louisa  found  an  early  grave. 

Frederick  William's  life  extended  to  man's 
allotted  portion — threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
"  life's  taper  burned  brightly  to  the  last."  To 
the  end,  as  it  had  always  been,  "  the  love  of 
his  subjects  was  his  greatest  treasure ;  his  res- 
ignation and  tender-heartedness  grew  daily 
more  prominent;  each  small  attention,  and 
even  delicate  handing  of  refreshment,  was  re- 
ceived with  thanks;  and  all  his  farewell 
looks  were  verily  benedictory  loving- kind- 
His  genuine  affection  and  childlike 
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mindedness  were  remarkably  displayed  to- 
wards his  under-chatnberlain  the  day  before 
his  death.  When  Kienal  presented  him  a  cup 
of  bouilli,  the  dying  king  motioned  it  away, 
saying,  'I  cannot  take  it ;  but  the  trusty  and 
anxious  man  desisted  not,  saying, '  The  medi- 
cal gentlemen  have  ordered  it,  and  sinking 
strength  requires  support.'  The  invalid  re- 
joined, '  My  children,  I  desire  it  not ;  do  not 
trouble  me.9  The  attached  servant,  never- 
theless, continued  to  beseech  hira  to  take  the 
broth ;  and  with  pitiful  expressions  of  sorrow, 
such  as  are  often  used  towards  beloved 
equals,  he  said,  *  Well  then,  your  majesty,  do 
drink  it,  if  only  to  please  me.'  Tears  at  the 
same  time  gushing  from  his  eyes,  he  left  the 
room  hastily,  placing  the  cup  in  the  hands  of 

his  constant  nurse  and  affectionate  consort,* 



*  His  seoond  wife. 


the  Princess  of  Liegnitz,  who  was  sitting 
qlose  to  the  bed.  '  The  kindly  meaning  man? 
uttered  the  dying  king;  '  did  you  remark  his 
tears,  my  dear  Augusta  ?  Drink  it,  instead 
of  me,  that  on  his  return,  seeing  the  cup 
empty,  he  may  feel  consoled.' " 

With  this  touching  anecdote  we  will  close 
our  paper.  The  king  departed  this  life  the 
14th  June,  1840.  He  was  truly  a  noble  man  ; 
his  mind  was  imbued  with  deeply  religious 
feelings ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  good 
bishop,  "  with  him  the  fear  of  Ood  was  the 
one  great  condition  under  which  all  that  is 
good,  of  whatever  name,  can  alone  thrive  ; 
therefore  was  it  the  soul  of  his  private  as  of 
bis  public  life.  As  he  will  live  in  history,  so 
can  he  be  signalized  by  no  more  suitable, 
complete,  and  true  term  than  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  the  Pious." 


•♦i » ii 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 


THE    SCHOLARS   OF   BRIENNE 


The  winter  of  1783  was  a  severe  one  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  France.  Snow- 
storms of  unusual  violence  and  duration  vis- 
ited every  district.  The  vineyards  were  half- 
buried,  the  great  road  to  Paris  was  impassa- 
ble for  weeks,  and  in  the  lower  streets  of 
Brienne  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  open 
narrow  passages  through  the  snow,  which 
rose  above  their  ground-floor  windows. 

The  situation  of  that  ancient  town  still  ren- 
ders it  liable  to  such  wintry  visitations.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  open,  level  country,  and  built 
on  a  steep  hill-side,  its  streets  rise  one  above 
another  tike  successive  terraces,  up  to  the 
grim  chateau  which  has  stood  many  a  siege, 
and  seen  various  occupants,  since  it  was  erect- 
ed by  the  first  seigneur  of  Brienne.  Few 
tavellers  visit  the  city,  for  it  has  little  traffic, 
and  less  fashion,  about  it.  There  are  traces 
of  wars  both  early  and  late — ruined  fortifica- 
tions, tracks  of  shot,  and  shell,  and  fire. 
There  are  also  an  old  church  or  two,  and 
some  houses  that  might  interest  the  antiqua- 
ry ;  but,  excepting  these  and  their  traditions, 


a  more  commonplace  old  burgh  is  not  to  be 
found  in  northern  France. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  Brienne  had  not 
such  a  modern  look.  Its  narrow,  irregular 
streets,  turreted  roofs,  and  projecting  gables, 
told  of  builders  who  flourished  with  the  line 
of  Valois.  A  noble  governor  held  half- 
feudal,  half-military  state  in  its  chateau, 
where  he  commanded  a  small  and  very  idle 
garrison.  Its  trade  was  old  and  homely ; 
its  burghers  careful  and  quiet;  and  the  great 
glory  of  the  town  was  its  military  college. 
The  citizens  bolieved  that  half  their  coun- 
try's great  commanders  had  been  educated 
there.  They  had  tales  of  Condi  and  Turenne, 
Vilfers  and  De  Luxemburg,  which,  though 
scarcely  historical,  were  in  high  credit.  The 
students,  too,  were  more  popular  than  stu- 
dents in  quiet  country  towns  are  apt  to  be, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  rigid  discipline 
prevailing  in  military  schools  of  those  days, 
which  permitted  no  visits,  except  to  rela- 
tions, and  little  going  beyond  the  college, 
even  on  holidays.     Besides  Christmas  and 
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Easter,  the  principal  of  those  was  the  gover- 
nor's birthday ;  and  as  the  commandant  of 
the  chateau  happened  to  have  been  born  on 
the  29th  of  January,  his  festival  came  imme- 
diately after  the  storm  that  year. 

It  was  a  cold,  clear  day,  with  the  snow 
lying  white  over  town  and  country.    The 
students  had  been  up  early,  assisting  the  por- 
ter and  other  humble  office-bearers  to  clear 
"the  entrance  and  courts  of  their  college,  and 
^rere   now  at  noon  assembled,  great  and 
•mall,  in  a  large,  neglected  garden,  which 
served  them  as  ground  for  play  and  exercise. 
3?rom   the  early  age  at  which  they  were 
drafted  off  to  the  army,  the  senior  students 
"were  yet  boys,  and  the  juniors  mere  children  ; 
l>ut  the  controversy  of  their  times  had  found 
entrance  among  them.     Some  were  cadets  of 
noble  but  reduced  families,  and  stood  high 
on  the  real  or  imaginary  privileges  of  their 
birth,  taking  a  boyish  pride  in  the  feudal 
rights  and  usages  of  which  France  was  be- 
coming every  day  more   impatient.    They 
knew  that  the  college  had  been  expressly 
founded  for  youths  of  family ;  but  time,  the 
innovator,  had  brought  parvenues  within  its 
walls.    Ambitious  burghers  sent  their  sons ; 
courtiers,  their  dependents ;  and  promising 
boy 8  from  the  colonies,  who  could  boast  no 
quarterings,  found  their  way  thither  with  the 
help  of  friends  and  patrons.     All  these  natu- 
rally took  the  democratic  side,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  making  the  fact  known,  but 
quarrelled  and  shouted  for  the  people's  rights 
and  liberties  with  as  much  zeal  and  as  little 
knowledge  as  the  fiercest  of  their  opponents. 
In  short,  like  every  society  then  in  France, 
the  students  of  Brienne  were  divided  into  two 
parties  of  almost  equal  strength.     The  pro- 
fessors, though  old  and  prudent  men,  were 
known  to  entertain  similar  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  demonstrations  which  did  not  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  discipline  were  rather 
encouraged. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  least  skilful 
observer  of  school  affairs  would  have  guess- 
ed that  something  extraordinary  was  to  come 
off  in  the  garden.  Its  principal  walk  had 
been  cleared,  together  with  a  gravelled  space 
generally  used  for  a  tennis-ground.  The 
snow  had  been  shovelled  into  great  heaps  on 
either  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  students 
separated  with  military  precision,  the  aristo- 
crats forming  one  juvenile  army,  and  the 
democrats  another,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
holiday  by  a  grand  display  of  tactics  in  honor 
of  what  the  boys  called  their  principles. 

For  this  purpose,  all  fell  to  work  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  activity  of  youth.  Never  had 


play  been  more  earnest.  The  aristocrats 
labored  on  one  side,  the  democrats  on  the 
other ;  and  within  an  hour,  thanks  to  their 
united  exertions  and  the  plastic  nature  of  the 
material,  a  miniature  fortress,  with  bastion, 
battlement,  and  out- works,  on  one  of  Vau- 
ban's  most  approved  plans,  was  constructed 
out  of  the  snow.  The  young  students  sent 
up  a  cheer  of  triumph  through  the  cold, 
clear  air,  as  the  perishable  fortifications  were 
completed  ;  and  after  settling  the  articles  of 
war,  and  appointing  officers  with  extreme  for- 
mality, the  aristocrats  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  fortress,  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
defend,  while  the  democrats  beseiged  it  with 
all  their  force  and  skill.  Neither  party  had 
ever  seen  war.  As  yet  they  knew  it  only  by 
romance  and  theory;  and  the  mingling  of 
these  in  their  mimic  siege  would  have  amused 
any  veteran  who  had  ever  mounted  a  breach 
or  kept  a  bastion.  The  governor  of  the 
•ttow-built  fortress — a  fair-faced,  noble-look- 
iag  youth  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  elected 
to  that  high  office  by  acclamation,  as  an 
acknowledged  and  most  popular  leader — ad- 
dressed bis  troops  in  a  speech  full  of  classical 
quotations;  reminded  them  of  the  exploits 
performed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  their  own  illustrious  ancestors; 
and  closed  with  an  exhortation  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  noble  houses  from  which 
they  were  descended,  by  driving  that  con- 
temptible rabble  from  beneath  their  walls. 

The  besieging  general,  a  fiery  young  Pa- 
risian, in  no  less  esteem  with  his  party,  talk- 
ed of  the  rights  of  man,  prophesied  the  tri- 
umph of  liberty,  and  shouted  "  death  to  the 
tyrants." 

No  imitation  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war  was  wanting  ;  no  manoeuvre  of 
all  they  had  been  taught  in  that  methodical 
college  was  left  unpractised.  There  were 
trumpets  and  drums,  war-cries  and  stand- 
ards. Cannon  were  planted  on  every  avail- 
able height,  in  the  form  of  boys,  to  fling 
snowballs ;  sappers,  armed  with  spades  and 
shovels,  advanced  under  cover  of  their  fire 
to  mine  the  walls.  There  were  storming 
parties  and  forlorn  hopes,  led  by  most  expe- 
rienced officers,  and  attempts  at  surprise  and 
escalade ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  besieged 
had  a  strong  position,  and  kept  it  gallantly, 
showering  missiles  of  snow,  hardened  by  sun- 
dry rapid  but  ingenious  processes,  making 
all  sorts  of  sallies,  and  occasionally  carrying 
off  the  youngest  of  their  enemies  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  tempers  waxed  warm  on 
both  sides.    No  contest,  however  small  its 
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object,  can  be  long  carried  on  without  unseal- 
ing some  bitter  waters.  The  blows  grew 
harder,  the  sneers  more  spiteful.  There  was 
earnestness  and  almost  ferocity  in  the  fight- 
ing now,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  only  spectators  within  sight — two  men  of 
gray  hair  and  military  appearance,  who  stood, 
each  wrapped  in  a  rough  gray  cloak,  and 
smoking  a  long  pipe,  at  the  garden-gate. 

The  tallest  and  most  martial-looking  of  the 
pair  was  old  Jules,  the  chief  porter  and  gen- 
eral overseer  of  domestic  matters  in  the 
college.  He  had  never  worn  uniform,  nor 
served  out  of  Brienne ;  but  in  discourse,  de- 
portment, and  inclinations,  there  was  not  a 
more  soldier-like  man  within  his  country. 
The  other  was  Jean  Martin,  his  cousin-ger* 
man,  who  had  been  a  peasant's  son  in  the 
neighborhood  till  he  went  with  a  volunteer 
corps  of  the  marquis  Lafayette,  to  serve  in 
the  American  war  of  independence.  The 
peace  signed  at  Paris  in  the  previous  year 
had  closed  their  campaigns :  and,  though  the 
newly-established  republic  rewarded  her 
French  auxiliaries  with  liberal  grants  from 
the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  prairie  and 
forest  lands,  such  was  the  applause  known 
to  await  them  at  home,  that  tne  greater  part 
of  Lafayette's  soldiers  chose  to  return  with 
their  commander.  Fighting  for  liberty  was 
then  an  untried  but  most  popular  business  in 
France.  Jean  Martin  came  home  covered 
with  glory  in  the  eyes  of  his  kindred  and  old 
neighbors.  All  that  winter  his  father's  cot- 
tage was  a  place  of  evening  gatherings,  to 
hear  him  relate  his  battles  and  marches.  The 
old  peasant  felt  his  house  raised  half-way  to 
nobility  by  such  a  son,  and  the  porter  of  the 
military  college  considered  Jean  the  only  one 
of  his  relations  worthy  to  visit  him  in  Bri- 
enne. He  had  accordingly  sojourned  for 
some  time  with  old  Jules,  and  seen  the  won- 
ders of  the  college.  There  was  a  museum  of 
arms  and  military  engines,  on  which  the  por- 
ter delighted  to  expatiate.  Jean  Martin  was 
a  praiseworthy  listener,  when  not  engaged  on 
his  American  campaigns;  and  the  cousins 
now  stood  in  a  high  state  of  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, smoking  their  pipes,  and  gazing  on  the 
siege  of  that  snow- built  fortress  with  an 
interest  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  con- 
tending students. 

"  That  is  a  brave  boy  who  leads  the  at- 
tack," said  Jean :  "  so  is  he  who  holds  the 
fortress." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  porter,  who  prided  him- 
self on  knowing  every  student's  genealogy, 
and  had  extremely  aristocratic  prejudices. 


"  Would  you  believe  that  the  young  rogue 
who  leads  the  democrats  actually  belongs  to 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  Paris  ?  Their  name 
is  Caulincourt.  They  can  count  back  five 
hundred  years  without  one  low  alliance ;  but 
the  house  is  terribly  reduced.  There  is  a 
wine-shop  kept  in  their  hotel  in  the  Rue  du 
Temple,  and  that  boy  has  taken  to  the  new 
notions.  These  are  queer  times !  The  boy 
who  holds  the  fort  so  well,  and  looks  so  like 
a  nobleman's  son,  is  poorly  enough  de- 
scended, though  his  father  was  an  officer  in 
Montcalm's  army,  and  fell  at  Quebec ;  his 
great-grandfather,  as  I  know,  was  that  cou- 
sin of  Madame  de  Maintenon  whom  she 
could  neither  bribe  nor  frighten  out  of  Pro- 
testantism. He  fled  to  Switzerland  at  the 
revocation,  but  came  back  when  Louis  le 
Grande  was  gone,  and  they  say" — here  the 
porter's  voice  fell — "  he  lived  and  died  a 
mere  pastor  at  Maziers." 


"  His  great-grandson  knows  something  of 
defence,  said  Jean ;  "  I  have  not  seen  either 
since  we  kept  Fort  Philip  on  the  Mississippi ; 
but  tell  me,  cousin,  who  is  yonder  boy,  who 
stands  alone  leaning}  againstlthe  old  apple- 
tree,  and  smiles  so  scornfully  every  time 
young  Caulincourt  and  his  company  are  re- 
pulsed." 

Old  Jules  followed,  with  a  glance  of  any 
thing  but  approbation,  the  direction  of  the 
soldier's  ^eye,  which  rested  on  a  dark,  spare 
youth  of  Italian  features,  grave,  keen,  and 
very  discontented  looking,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  active  in  the  siege, 
till,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  disgust,  he  retired  to 
the  old  apple-tree,  and  stood  there  survey- 
ing the  proceedings  of  his  comrades  with 
silent  but  manifest  contempt. 

"  He,"  said  the  porter,  "  is  of  no  family  at 
all— one  of  the  patronized,  you  understand. 
He  was  born  in  Corsica,  and  don't  know  who 
sent  him  here  ;  but  the  best  descended  boy 
at  the  college  is  not  as  ambitious  as  that 
boy.  When  he  is  not  in  command,  he  is  al- 
ways in  a  quarrel  with  somebody,  or  standing 
alone  as  you  see  him  now.  The  professors 
don't  seem  to  think  him  clever,  and  the  young 
noblemen  try  to  keep  him  in  his  place,  but  it 
is  wonderful  how  often  he  gets  the  upper 
hand.  Just  look  at  Caulincourt  coaxing  him 
back.  That  boy  condescends  so  to  his  infe- 
riors !" 

The  general  of  the  besieging  army  was 
indeed  making  most  inviting  signals  to  the 
recusant  of  the  apple-tree  ;  but  he  answered, 
loud  enough  for  Jules  and  Jean  to  hear: 
"  No,  you'll  never  take  the  place ;  you  don't 
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know  the  war.  As  I  said  before,  give  me 
the  command,  and  I'll  plant  the  colors  on  it 
in  hnlf  an  hour." 

Caulincourt  looked  angry,  but  his  soldiers 
began  to  talk.  There  was  an  evident  inclin- 
ation to  try  the  new  general.  So  he  descend- 
ed to  the  ranks  in  quiet  indignation,  and  the 
young  Italian  literally  jumped  from  the  apple- 
tree  to  the  post  of  power. 

The  besieged  set  up  a  shout  of  derision, 
but  their  scorn  did  not  last.  The  new  lead- 
er whispered  his  commands,  altered  the  po- 
sition of  his  army,  and  drew  them  into  a  sally, 
in  which  one  division  cut  off  the  retreat,  while 
another  attacked  the  fortress  at  a  point  hith- 
erto untried,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  Italian  planted  his  colors,  consisting 
of  three  old  silk  handkerchiefs  tacked  toge- 
ther, on  the  highest  of  its  snowy  battlements. 

u  He  is  a  young  general !"  cried  Jean  Mar- 
tiny  clapping  his  hands  in  a  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm. "Cousin,  I  have  seen  nothing  like  that 
since  the  day  when  we,  with  some  help  from 
the  Americans,  surrounded  Burgoyne's  army 
at  the  springs  of  Saratoga." 

"  He  a  general !"  cried  Jules,  in  great 
wrath ;  "  I  wonder  to  hear  you,  who  have 
served  under  a  marquis.  The  fellow  has 
done  nothing  in  due  form ;  I  could  have 
shown  him  better  myself:  but  there's  the 
dinner-bell,  and  our  soup  will  be  cold." 

The  bell  which  smote  old  Jules  with  that 
well-founded  fear  summoned  the  students 
also  from  their  mimic  warfare.  The  fortress 
was,  however,  dismantled  by  the  special 
command  of  the  victorious  general.  He  left 
his  flag  floating  over  its  ruins,  and  laughed 
at  the  defeated  governor,  who  was  sorely 
discomfited,  not  so  much  for  having  lost  his 
fort,  as  because  in  the  fray  he  had  hurt  a 
sickly  boy,  though  the  brave  child  wiped  up 
his  eyes  and  promised  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
80  the  garden  was  left  to  snow  and  silence, 
and  the  twilight  came  down  upon  Brienne. 

Many  evenings  and  mornings  come  and  go 
in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  many  things 
besides  bad  come  and  gone  in  France,  when, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1814,  old  Jules  and 
his  cousin  again  stood  together  at  the  fall  of 
the  winter  day.  Both  were  now  old  indeed ; 
Jules  was  approaching  ninety.  Jean  Martin 
had  numbered  fourscore  and  five.  The 
world  of  their  youth  was  long  dead  and 
buried  under  successive  ruins.  They  had 
outlived  seven  forms  of  government,  and 
seen  changes  of  power,  and  glory,  and  faith; 
but  except  that  the  gray  hair  bad  grown 
snow  white,  and  even  the  military  erectness 


of  Jules  had  bowed  to  time,  there  was  little 
change  in  the  cousins.  They  had  led  hardy 
and  temperate  lives,  and  in  consequence  en- 
joyed that  singular  preservation  of  faculties 
which  keeps  the  oldest  age  green.  Both  re- 
membered the  times  of  Louis  XV.,  and  were 
high  authorities  in  the  topography  of  their 
native  province.  It  was  in  the  latter  capaci- 
ty they  had  been  summoned  from  the  wine- 
cellar  of  a  ruined  convent  hard  by  the  city 
wall,  which  had  been  the  old  men's  latest 
habitation,  to  a  large  upper  room  in  the 
chateau  of  Brienne,  once  a  baron's  banquet- 
hall,  but  now  bare  and  dusty,  with  queer 
stains  on  the  walls  and  floor,  a  great  wood 
fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  a  stray  chair  or 
two,  and  a  table  covered  wiih  papers,  between 
which  and  the  nearest  window  a  man  in  a 
general's  uniform,  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  like 
one  made  restless  by  anxiety.  The  old 
cousins  knew  that  he  was  the. emperor — peo- 
ple said  of  the  world — but  that  was  years 
ago,  before  the  grand  array  marched  for 
Russia.  Now  there  was  an  allied  army  in 
the  heart  of  France,  pressing  from  all  sides 
towards  her  capital,  and  fighting  for  every 
town  and  village  on  their  way.  That  day 
the  Russians  had  been  driven  out  of  Brienne 
after  a  desperate  battle,  but  the  bomb- 
shells from  the  French  batteries  had  set  fire 
to  the  old  town ;  and  when  the  place  was 
won,  half  its  streets,  dwellings  and  churches, 
the  town-hall  and  the  military  college,  were 
so  many  heaps  of  black  and  smouldering 
ruins.  Among  them  the  troops  remained 
under  arms,  though  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  previous  day 
had  been  spent  in  a  fatiguing  march  through 
the  marshy  forest  of  Jerre  ;  but  through  the 
deepening  gray  of  night  there  rose  from  hill 
and  dale  the  glare  of  hostile  watch-fires. 
Blucher,  with  his  mingled  host  of  Germans, 
Russians,  and  Cossacks,  was  there,  for  the 
day  of  decisive  victories  had  passed  from 
the  French  eagles.  The  imperial  army  was 
now  but  the  broken  remnants  of  many  bat- 
tles. The  genius  of  its  chief  had  been  dis- 
covered not  to  be  invincible,  by  all  except 
himself.  Yet  even  he  could  not  rest  for  the 
dread  of  gathering  enemies,  and  the  two  aged 
men  had  been  summoned  to  his  quarters  in 
the  chateau,  to  give  some  information  con- 
cerning local  by-ways,  which  maps  did  not 
supply;  for  a  retreat  had  been  determined  on 
before  the  break  of  day.  All  that  the 
cousins  could  recollect  of  that  interview  was 
that  the  great  commander's  questions  came 
quick  and  many.    Tbey  had  neither  words 
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nor  memory  to  reply,  for  grief  and  conster- 
nation was  upon  them.  Jean  Martin  had 
seen  war  before  ;  both  remembered  the  revo- 
lution, had  lived  through  the  reign  of  terror, 
and  beheld  the  norihern  enemy  in  their  own 
Brienne ;  but  to  see  the  old  streets  burned 
down,  and  the  military  college  laid  in  ashes, 
was  more  than  their  whjte  heads  could  bear 
without  confusion. 

"  Caulincourt !"  cried  the  impatient  man 
of  power,  as  a  care-worn  marshal  entered, 
conducting  a  man  whose  dress  belonged  to 
civil  life,  and  whose  look  was  more  thought- 
ful than  soldiers  are  apt  to  wear.  l€  Caulin- 
court !  these  old  men  have  lost  their  wits,  if 
they  fever  had  any.  Why  do  they  bring 
such  people  to  me  ?  Who  is  this  you  have 
brought  ?  Oh,  I  see,  the  protestantcure,  whom 
we  found  in  the  forest.  Well,  monsieur  le 
cure,  (and  his  tone  imperceptibly  softened), 
you  made  a  capital  guide,  though  not  very 
willing  to  bear  us  company  at  first.  Perhaps 
you  never  saw  fighting  before,  and  didn't 
cure  for  being  so  near  the  cannon  !" 

"  No,  sire,  *  said  the  cur6,  with  a  respect- 
ful bend,  "  that  was  not  the  reason ;  but  I 
had  been  on  my  way  to  see  a  sick  memfjer  of 
my  scattered  flock — p 

"  Well,  well,  you  will  get  back  to  your 
parish  in  good  time  and  see  them  all,"  said 
the  emperor ;  "  but  they  say  you  know  some- 
thing of  this  country.  Tell  me  all  about  it." 
And  once  more  the  questions  came  fast  and 
many.  The  results,  however,  were  far  more 
satisfactoly,  for  the  protestant  cure  answered 
not  only  so  clearly,  but  in  such  good  military 
phrase  that  the  imperial  questioner  declared 
be  had  some  sense,  and  took  him  confiden- 
tially to  the  window  to  see  BlucherV  watch- 
fires.  The  cure  had  pointed  out  a  narrow 
by-way,  which  led  beyond  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion into  the  open  country,  and  ventured  to 
hint  that  a  safe  and  quiet  retreat  might  be 
thus  secured.  The  emperor  made  no  reply, 
but  he  took  notes  and  gave  orders  to  wearied 
aid-de-camps  who  came  and  went ;  and  at 
last,  looking  the  cure  steadily  in  the  face  as 
he  was  gazing  involuntarily  on  the  burned 
town,  the  war-wasted  country,  and  the  dis- 
tant Prussian  lines,  he  said  : — 

"  What  is  your  name,  and  where  did  you 
get  so  much  military  knowledge  ?" 

The  room  was  silent ;  the  great  fire  was 
burning  red.  Old  Jules  and  Jean,  kept  in 
the  vestibule  lest  they  might  be  wanted, 
were  leaning,  half-asleep,  against  the  wall,  in 
charge  of  a  tired  attendant.  Caulincourt  sat 
in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  fast  asleep, 
and  dreaming,  perhaps*  of  his  embassy  to  the 


allied  sovereigns,  and  the  notes  that  were 
sent  to  him  every  day  to  "sign  nothing." 
The  cur6  had  been  waiting  for  his  dismissal, 
and  was  slightly  startled,  but  he  answered  : 

"  My  name,  sire,  is  Francois  d'Aubigny, 
and  my  military  knowledge  was  acquired 
yonder ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  still  mould- 
ering seminary. 

"  Ha !"  said  the  emperor,  whose  memory 
was  singularly  strong  at  times ;  "  you  are  then 
my  old  schoolfellow.  I  thought  I  knew  your 
face.  It  is  long  ago.  What  in  all  the  world 
made  you  turn  pastor?  You  showed  as 
much  science  defending  a  snow  fortress  in 
that  old  garden,  one  day,  as  would  have  in- 
sured you  a  marshal's  staff." 

"  Perhaps  I  did,"  said  the  cure;  "  but,  war 
is  a  fearful  trade.  A  chance  blow  I  gave  a 
little  schoolfellow  that  day,  first  made  me 
think  so ;  and  oh,  sire*  look  at  this  burned 
town,  this  bloody  country,  and  the  dead  that 
lie  about  us,  and  if  you  can,  give  us  peace." 

The  silence  of  the  night,  the  scene,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  truth  that  had  been 
spoken,  strangely  equalized  the  schoolfellows 
once  more,  in  spite  of  history  and  fortune. 
They  stood  together  as  accountable  men, 
with  no  other  distinction  between  them  ;  for  a 
moment  the  dark,  resolute  face  was  fixed  in  a 
long  gaze  on  the  old  college  of  his  youth, 
burned  down  by  his  own  bomb-shells.  The 
next,  it  kindled  up  with  self-confidence  and 
imperial  pride. 

"  Yes,  I  will  restore  peace  to  France, "  he 
said,  "  by  driving  these  invaders  from  her 
soil.  To-morrow  I  will  destroy  Blucher ;  on 
Wednesday  I  will  annihilate  the  Russians ; 
on  Saturday  the  entire  Austrian  force  will 
join  me ;  and  within  a  month  the  allies  will 
be  too  happy  to  recross  the  Rhine  with  the 
loss  of  cannon  and  baggage.  As  for  this 
town,  I  will  rebuild  and  make  it  a  provincial 
capital.  I  will  erect  a  palace,  a  college,  and 
perhaps  a  church  on  the  ground  of  yon  old 
garden.  Then  you  will  see  what  this  coun- 
try will  become.  But  good-night  Victor 
will  send  you  safe  to  your  parish,  and  I  will 
not  forget  your  services." 

So  the  euro  was  dismissed,  and  the  French 
army  retreated  before  day-break ;  but  Blu- 
cher was  not  annihilated,  neither  were  the 
Russians  destroyed.  The  palace,  the  college, 
and  the  church  were  never  built,  and  most 
people  know  how  peace  was  restored  to 
France  and  Europe ;  but  old  Jules,  .even  to 
his  ninety-fifth,  and  Jean  Martin  to  his  eigh- 
ty-ninth year,  lived,  they  said,  comfortably 
in  the  old  quarters,  and  continued  to  tell  all 
listeners  a   broken  story,  better  known  to 
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some  of  the  ancient  citiiens,  concerning*one  j  he  once  guided  the  march  of  bis  famous 


of  their  great  emperor's  fellow- students,  who 
forgot  the  art  of  war,  to  be  the  humble,  labo- 
rious pastor  of  a  forest  parish,  through  which 


schoolfellow,  witnessed  what  was  almost  his 
last  victory,  and  talked  with  him  over  the 
burnt  ruins  of  firienne. 
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THE    LATE   PROFESSOR  PHILLIPS. 


Is  it  from  the  force  of  decent  custom  only, 
or  is  it  not  from  the  consciousness  of  a  moral 
fitness,  that  we  usually  reserve  till  the  close 
of  a  public  man's  career,  that  review  of  its 
history  which  may  serve  to  fix  his  place  in 
our  estimation,  and  to  supply  us,  for  ourselves, 
with  lessons  that  may  either  guide  or  warn — 
with  the  wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  disas- 
ter, and  the  courage  from  success?  It 
arises,  we  believe,  from  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness that  the  close  of  a  life  is  the  most 
fitting  time  for  passing  upon  our  fellows  a 
final  judgment — not  only  because  we  can 
then  include  the  man's  whole  being  and  do- 
ing, but  also  because  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grim  King,  all  ascerbity  of  temper  is  lost  in 
a  certain  compassion  for  his  victim,  and  the 
mind  is  more  likely  to  find  itself  in  the  true 
critical  region — that  of  brotherly  sympathy 
and  kindness.  Our  first  thought  is,  at  such 
a  time,  that  these  men,  with  their  life-work, 
the  errors  they  committed,  the  follies  they 
indulged,  have  passed  away  for  ever: — 
Death  has  invested  them  with  a  kind  of  sa- 
credness,  and  humanity,  with  its  eye  of  dewy 
pity,  will  only  condemn,  where  we  must 
condemn,  rather  "  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

The  career  of  Samuel  Phillips,  from  the 
many  schemes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
the  success  he  achieved,  was  rather  that  of 
a  literary  adventurer  than  of  an  ordinary  man 
of  letters.  This  is  not  said  as  any  thing  to 
his  dishonor,  but  to  illustrate  the  strange 
places  in  which  men  of  genius  often  find 
themselves,  and  to  show  what  a  curious  no- 
vitiate this  literary  age,  par  excellence,  has 
provided  for  the  literary  man.  The  educa- 
tion of  neglect — the  liberty  to  help  yourself 
— has  certainly  some  advantages  ;  for  those 
who  emerge  victoriously  from  difficulties  are 
doubtless  the  larger  and  stronger  men  for 
their  struggle ;  but,  alas !  how  many  never 
do  emerge!    A  remedy  for  this  state  of 


things  it  would  be  impossible,  perhaps,  for 
one  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  to  devise. 
But  it  seems  clear  enough  that  in  an  age  like 
ours,  when  literature  is  not,  as  in  former 
times,  a  mere  holiday  business,  but  a  life- 
work  ;  when  the  greatest  things,  alike  with 
the  smallest,  are  subject  tj  its  power  and 
surveillance;  something  should  surely  be 
devised  by  which  authors  who  spring,  as  half 
of  them  do,  from  the  workers — might  receive 
something  like  timely  help  and  furtherance. 
For  the  system  of  self-help — which  often 
means  self* extinguishment — forces  men  into 
such  strange  shapes  and  circumstances,  that 
the  better  part  of  their  powers  are  often  sac- 
rificed in  seeking  an  opportunity  to  work  at 
all.  We  happen  to  know  a  young  man  who 
applied  to  a  celebrated  literary  M.P.  for  his 
advice  as  to  entering  the  literary  profession. 
He  received  for  answer — "If  you  depend 
upon  Literature  for  a  subsistence,  you  must 
be  piepared  to  forfeit  your  moral  integrity." 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr. 

exaggerated  his  statement,  that  his  advice 
might  be  effective — as  it  certainly  was ;  for 
our  acquaintance,  if  he  has  not  relinquished 
his  literary  aspirations,  has  sought  to  realize 
them  in  the  trade  of  a  trunkmaktr.  Yet  it 
is  too  true  that  in  the  novitiate,  or  the 
pauses,  of  his  career,  the  man  of  letters  is 
often  compelled  to  write  rather  what  will 
pay,  than  what  is  approved  by  his  convictions 
or  his  tastes.  And  if  he  be  one  of  the  few 
whose  opinions  link  them  to  no  sect  or 
party,— if  his  thoughts  serve  rather  as  food 
for  the  teachers  of  the  present,  than  for  the 
present  itself,  his  choicest  meditations  will 
probably  die  with  him,  and  the  careless, 
somnolent  world  dream  on  for  some  centurv, 
or  so,  to  come. 

But  we  must  leave  these  speculations  for 
the  narrative  which  suggested  them.  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Phillips  was  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
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don  tradesman,  and  by  birth  a  Jew.  His 
first  appearance  in  public,  was  as  a  player ; 
and  very  early  in  life  he  must  hare  given 
his  friends  some  striking  evidences  of  his- 
trionic talent ;  for  he  was  announced  on  the 
bills  of  Covent-garden  as  "  Master  Phillips, 
whose  extraordinary  abilities  have  been 
much  admired  at  select  parties  of  the  nobili- 
ty." He  was  then  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  "Richard,"  it  is  said,  had  in  it 
something  of  original  merit;  but  he  soon 
left  the  stage,  either  from  constitutional 
inability,  or  from  the  non-appearance  of 
the  expected  success ;  both  causes  are  as- 
signed. His  friends  next  sent  him  to  the 
London  University,  still  giving  him  credit  for 
uncommon  talents;  and  his  subsequent  career 
has  amply  borne  out  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. He  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  by  an  Essay  on  Milton,  and 
was  sent  from  the  London  University  to  Got- 
tingen,  and  thence  to  Cambridge.  On  leav- 
ing the  University,  his  prospects  from  litera- 
ture seemed  so  cheerless  that  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  Alder- 
man Salomons.  He  exchanged  this  post,  in 
a  short  time,  for  that  of  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  and  was 
the  teacher  of  Lord  Ernest  Bruce.  He  made, 
it  seems  during  this  time,  several  unsuccessful 
literary  attempts,  and  is  described  as  just  giv- 
ing up  his  hope,  when  his  novel  of  "  Caleb 
Stukeley"  was  accepted  by  the  conductors  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  This  novel  had  a  fair 
success— gave  him  a  respectable  standing — 
and  was  followed  by  "  We  are  all  Low  People 
There,"  and  other  tales.  But  the  great  event 
of  his  life  was  his  becoming  connected  with 
the  Times,  as  the  writer  of  those  celebrated 
articles,  which  have  since  been  republished 
as  Literary  Essays.  The  engagement,  like 
Edward  Stirling's,  was  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cidental communication.  In  style  clear, 
clever,  and  eloquent,  but  not  particularly 
accurate  or  profound,  his  contributions  were 
read  much  less  for  the  justness  or  originality 
of  his  views,  than  for  the  manly  and  vigor- 
ous form  in  which  they  were  presented.  The 
fact  is,  Phillips  was  a  tory ;  and  his  essays 
often  show  how  one  radical  error  may  color 
and  pervert  the  whole  current  of  opinion  and 
taste.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  his  re- 
view of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  You  read 
the  essay  right  through,  with  high-wrought 
interest ;  but  the  interest  you  feel  is  a  tribute 
rather  to  the  genius  of  the  writer,  than  a 
homage  to  the  soundness  of  his  argument. 
It  will  now  scarcely  be  believed,  that  its 


unique,  graphic  description,  its  unmatched 
tenderness  and  pathos,  its  thrilling  incidents 
— all  based,  confessedly,  upon  the  facts  of 
contemporary  life— were  passed  by  with  lit- 
tle notice,  and  faint  praise;  and  the  thunder 
of  condemnation  hurled  against  the  work  as 
a  whole — simply  because  it  would  injure  the 
vested  rights  of  property,  even  though  that 
property  consisted  of  flesh  and  blood.  We 
well  remember  our  impression  of  the  book 
after  we  bad  read  the  essay ;  how  little  we 
thought  such  a  treat  was  in  store  for  us  as 
was  the  first  perusal  of  "  Uncle  Tom ;"  still 
less,  that  the  name  of  the  authoress  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  household  word  in  castle 
and  cottage,  and  to  outvie,  in  the  universality 
of  its  fame,  even  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Phillips'  reviews  of  the  works  of  Tho- 
mas Carlyle  Are  open  to  equal  or  more  ob- 
jection. In  fact,  whenever  the  book  to  be 
reviewed  breathed  freedom  of  thought, 
either  in  religion  or  politics,  his  critique 
was  sure  to  be  caustic,  harsh  and  un- 
true. Still,  as  a  slight  exception,  and 
partially,  perhaps,  explaining  the  cause  of 
the  rest,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  notice- 
able in  his  Essay  on  Carlyle's  "  Sterling"  a 
certain  air  of  frolicsome  raillery — as  though 
the  writer  felt  that,  if  he  must  condemn,  it 
should  at  least  be  with  jovial  good-humor. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  his  literary 
labors,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  produced  in  a  very 
weak  and  precarious  state  of  health, — so 
much  so,  that  his  death,  though  sudden, 
would  at  no  time  have  been  unexpected  ;  the 
wonder  being  rather  that  he  lived  so  long. 
This  circumstance  may  also  have  increased 
the  venom  which  he  sometimes  threw  into 
his  papers,  if  it  did  not  wholly  originate  it. 
The  probability  of  this  is  further  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  his  personal  attacks  were 
not  republished  with  the  collected  Essays. 
Though  by  the  public  admired  for  their  abil- 
ity, by  him  they  seem  to  have  been  regretted. 
In  private  life,  moreover,  he  is  described  as 
a  merry,  good-tempered,  and  genial- hearted 
fellow.  The  Times  says,  "  there  never  was 
a  more  honorable  man,  or  a  more  amiable 
and  intelligent  friend  and  companion."  And 
one  who  seems  to  have  known  him  well, 
writes  elsewhere,  that  "to  do  a  service 
seemed  with  him  the  instinct  of  a  generous 
nature;"  that  "his  almost  boyish  sportive* 
ness  endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of  friends 
and  associates ;"  and  that  "  his  memory  will 
ever  be  tenderly  cherished  by  all  who  enjoyed 
the  influence  of  his  kind  and  cordial  nature." 
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LIFE    IN     LUNATIC    ASYLUMS* 


More  than  19,000  persons  are  under  re- 
straint as  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
Dearly  4,000  in  317  workhouses.  Of  tha 
former  some  are  in  private  houses,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  in  public  estab- 
lishments. Some  of  the  county  asylums 
maybe  termed  "  villagei"  of  lunatics;  for 
they  are  ns  populous  as  large  villages.  Thus, 
Oolney-Haich  contains  1,244  inmates;  Han- 
well, 863  ;  Springfield,  713 ;  Wakefield,  647 ; 
Lancaster,  630;  several,  more  than  300. 
Add  the  necessary  attendants,  servants,  and 
officer*,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  con- 
gregated in  these  institutions  large  societies. 
How  do  these  people  spend  iheir  lives  ? — is 
a  question  whiuh  may  very  reasonably  be 
asked. 

The  Commissi  oners  in  Lunacy  classify 
asylums  under  three  head*.  The  first  com- 
prises the  County  Asylums,  which  externally 
are  palatial  residences,  built  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  the  insane  poor  of  counties. 
Every  county  in  England  and  Wales  has  an 
establishment  of  this  hind,  except  ten  ;  and 
these  are  making  arrangements  for  asylums 
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to  be  erected.  Under  the  second  head,  we 
have  hotpUalt  for  the  insane,  described  as 
Institutions  founded  and  supported  by  chari- 
table individuals,  and  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  needy  patients  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  They  are  not  always  desig- 
nated "Hospitals"  popularly;  being  "He- 
treats,"  or  "  Asylums,"'  simply.  The  third 
head  corapiises  Licensed  Hauia.  These  are 
Asylums,  or  Retreats,  set  on  foot  and  main- 
tained by  private  enterprise,  for  the  n 


of  every  grade  of  lunatic,  from  the  pauper 
to  the  peer.  In  England  and  Wales,  on  the 
first  of  January,  18S4,  37  county  and  bor- 
ough Asylums  contained  12,609  inmates; 
14  Hospitals  (not  including  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Military  Hospitals  at  Haslar  and  Yar- 
mouth) had  1,613  inmates;  and  130  Li- 
censed Houses  bad  4,880  inmates.  The  en- 
tire number  of  the  insane  under  care  of  these 
establish ments,  at  the  time  mentioned,  was 


Ten  years  ago,  the  report  of  a  C 
sion  of  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  Luna- 
tics, throughout  England  and  Wales,  wis 
printed  by  the  government.  A  comparison 
of  this  document  with  that  of  1854  affords 
ground  for  congratulation.     In  1844  we  find 
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that  in  several  Asylums,  the  old  cruelty  and 
neglect  was  still  practiced,  and  that  so  many 
as  eleven  were  in  a  state  deserving  unquali- 
fied censure.  Wales  then,  as  now,  was  re* 
markable  for  the  shameful  neglect  of  the 
lunatic.  The  Asylum  at  Haverford-West, 
at  the  first  visit  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
1842,  was  declared  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  and  country.  Eighteen  patients  were 
found  in  two  dark  cheerless  rooms,  with 
paved  floors,  the  only  article  of  furniture  in 
each  being  a  single  table.  The  dress  of  the 
lunatics  was  ragged,  uncleanly,  and  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  not  a  single  change  of  either  bed 
or  body  linen  was  in  the  place.  Their  beds 
of  dirty  straw  had  only  a  filthy  rug,  or  a 
scrap  of  blanket,  for  covering.  In  a  cell 
lighted  by  a  grating,  where  the  stench  was 
so  offensive  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
remain,  was  a  woman,  fastened  to  a  chair, 
and  entirely  naked.  No  place  for  exercise, 
no  attempt  at  employment  or  amusement, 
prayers  never  read,  no  visits  from  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  Devonshire  rivalled  Wales 
in  horrors.  At  the  Asylum  at  Plympton, 
seventeen  patients  were  found  in  a  room  sev- 
enteen feet  by  twelve,  with  seats  for  ten 
only,  and  no  table.  In  a  day-room  was  found 
a  young  woman,  who  had  been  delivered 
only  six  weeks,  in  a  state  of  furious  mania, 
wearing  a  strait-waistcoat,  and  chained  by 
the  arm  and  leg  to  a  bench.  Another  wo- 
man, in  a  similar  vest,  was  lying  in  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  with  her  head  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  sun.  Twenty-one  male  pa- 
tients were  chained  to  their  beds  at  night  The 
night  cells  damp  and  as  dark  as  cellars  ;  win- 
dows unglazed ;  floors  soaked  and  reeking 
with  urine,  and  partly  covered  with  straw  ana 
excrement;  filthy  straw  for  beds;  and  in 
nine  (containing  women)  there  were  no  win- 
dows, but  the  light  was  conducted  by  a  grat- 
ing over  the  door  opening  into  a  passage ; 
and  so  little  of  it,  that  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  day-time,  were  obliged  to  use  a  lantern 
to  view  this  sickening  and  shocking  sight. 
At  Kingsland,  near  Shrewsbury,  nearly  all 
the  lunatics  in  the  House  of  Industry,  amount- 
ing to  between  eighty  and  ninety,  were  chain- 
ed by  their  wrists  to  their  beds  at  night. 

On  the  continent  matters  were  not  dissim- 
ilar. It  is  only  about  fifteen  years  since  we 
ourselves  saw,  at  Vienna,  lunatics  confined  in 
cages,  and  exhibited  for  public  amusement, 
like  wild  beasts.  Like  wild  beasts,  they 
never  left  their  cages,  by  night  or  by  day. 
The  poor  wretch  is  still  in  our  mind's  eye 
who  sat  crouched  up  in  a  corner  of  his  cage, 
with  matted  beard  and  unkempt  hair,  munch- 


ing a  crust  that  had  been  thrust  through  the 
bars  by  a  curious  visitor;  his  bed  being  a  lit- 
tle heap  of  straw ;  bit  sole  furniture,  a  box 
for  his  excrements,  which  was  passed  in  and 
out  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  strong 
wooden  partition  that  constituted  one  side  of 
his  den.  The  history  of  the  struggles  of 
Professor  Guislain  (whose  Clinical  Lectures 
are  before  us)  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  insane  in  Belgium,  reveals  similar  atroci- 
ties in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  that 
country.  The  admirable  institution  over 
which  he  presides,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  lu- 
natic which  has  been  effected  of  late  years. 

Now,  although  there  are  no  such  atrocities 
now  practiced  in  Asylums,  illustrations  of  the 
workmg  of  the  same  principle  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  are  revealed  from  time  to  time, 
to  remind  us  of  what  the  man  'reft  of  reason 
has  escaped  from.  Two  such  are  presented 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
Evan  Roberts  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  farmer 
near  Bangor,  and,  soon  after  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  became  subject  to  periodical  fits  of 
mania.  These,  as  he  grew  older,  became 
more  confirmed,  until,  about  seven  years  ago, 
he  threatened  the  lives  of  his  father  and 
younger  brother.  He  was  thereupon  shut 
up  in  a  small  upper  room,  and  chained  by  the 
leg  to  his  bedstead,  from  which  he  was  never 
released,  during  the  three  remaining  years  of 
his  father's  life.  At  the  death  of  the  latter, 
the  brother  took  charge  of  him,  and  con- 
structed an  outhouse  for  his  residence,  nine 
feet  by  four,  lighted  by  a  small  skylight  in 
the  roof  and  a  window  eighteen  inches  square. 
Here  he  was  imprisoned  three  years ;  and, 
when  discovered,  was  found  lying  on  a  wood- 
en bedstead,  to  which  both  his  legs  were 
chained  by  loose  fetters,  riveted  on  just  above 
the  ankles.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bedstead,  covered  by  a  lid  on 
hinges,  was  a  sort  of  privy,  emptying  itself 
into  a  hole  in  the  adjoining  garden,  and  which 
the  chain  was  just  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  reach.  The  poor  man  conversed 
calmly  and  intelligibly  ;  and  his  brother  and 
sister  admitted  that  he  was  often  sane  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  When  removed, 
subsequently,  to  the  North  Wales  Asylum, 
be  was  uniformly  orderly  and  tranquil,  and, 
for  consideraale  periods,  coherent  and  com- 
paratively rational. 

A  very  similar  case  was  brought  to  light 
in  Devonshire  in  1851.  Charles  Luxmere 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  him- 
self brought  up  to  be  a  blacksmith.  Twenty 
years  ago,  he  became  insane,  and  was  there- 
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upon  confined  by  his  father  in  a  sort  of  wood- 
en cell,  seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
six  feet  high,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  which  he  continued  chained  to  a  beam 
in  the  floor.  In  this  place  he  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner  for  upwards  of  nine  years, 
generally  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity ; 
when,  the  father  having  become  bedridden, 
and  going  to  live  with  a  son-in-law,  the  luna- 
tic and  his  den  were  removed  to  the  same 
place,  where  the  latter  was  re-constructed, 
and  he  was  kept  chained  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  before.  His  cell  had  no  fire  place, 
was  only  lighted  by  a  small  hole  with  iron 
bars  across  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
low  wooden  bedstead  with  a  little  loose  straw 
upon  it,  it  was  wholly  destitute  of  furniture, 
was  close  and  dirty,  and  had  a  most  disgust- 
ing smell.  This  poor  sufferer  was  removed 
to  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  where  he 
proved  to  be  an  amiable,  inoffensive,  and  well- 
conducted  man,  quite  cleanly  in  his  habits, 
and  taking  a  pride  in  being  neat  and  well- 
dressed. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  we  believe, 
than  that  the  nearest  relations  of  a  lunatic 
grow  weary  of  him,  sooner  or  later  feel  dis- 

Kst  towards  him,  and,  in  instances  not  a  few, 
te  the  sight  of  him.  The  causes  of  this 
are  of  mixed  origin.  Often,  the  sufferer  is 
very  disgusting  and  provoking  in  his  language 
and  conduct,  manifests  bitter  hatred  towards 
his  nearest  relations,  is  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, and  notunfrequently  threatens  life  and 
property.  Under  these  circumsLances,  love 
grows  gradually  cold.  Then,  again,  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  lunatic  brings  disgrace  on 
his  relations ;  a  taint  fixes  on  the  blood,  and 
people  say  there  is  madness  in  the  family. 
Madness,  too,  inspires  fear,  horror,  and  aver- 
sion in  many  persons.  A  maniac  is  a  hateful 
person,  because  he  is  a  maniac :  he  is  abhor- 
red instinctively. 

That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  popular 
prejudice  in  regard  to  the  insane,  is  very 
true  ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  the  me- 
tropolis is  so  much  superior  to  "the  prov- 
inces" as  the  Commissioners  assert:  we 
doubt  it  as  a  fact,  and  we  question  it  as  a 
theory.  In  these  days  of  general  informa- 
tion and  rapid  intercommunication,  there  is 
no  reason  why  "  the  provinces1'  should  be 
more  deplorably  ignorant  than  the  metrop- 
olis. It  is  a  fact,  that  there  is  the  most  lam- 
entable ignorance,  in  the  very  highest  quar- 
ters of  the  metropolis,  as  to  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  mental  derangement,  and 
that  to  the  common  sense  of  a  middle- class 
jury  a  criminal  lunatic  is  often #more  deeply 


indebted,  than  to  the  enlightened  judge  on 
the  bench. 

It  is  amongst  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  insanity  in  every  phase  and 
form,  that  the  lunatic  finds  his  kindest  friends. 
These  endure  his  provocations  with  equanim- 
ity, smile  at  his  threats  and  insults,  pity  his 
delusions,  and  kindly  minister  to  his  diseased 
mind.  They  do  all  this  because  they  know 
that  the  will  is  partially  or  wholly  in  abey- 
ance, and  that  his  acts  and  language  proceed 
from  a  disordered  brain,  over  which  he  has 
little  or  no  control.  To  the  experienced  man- 
ager of  the  insane,  they  are  but  children  of 
larger  growth,  to  be  raled  by  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  love,  firmness,  and  severity.  The 
medical  superintendent  of  an  Asylum  is  in 
loco  parentis  to  the  unfortunate  persons  under 
his  care.  Perhaps  in  no  department  of  med- 
ical practice  have  the  benevolence  and  en- 
lightened judgment  of  the  profession  shone 
more  brightly  forth,  than  in  the  management 
of  the  insane ;  from  the  time  of  Pin  el  to  the 
present,  that  profession  has  been  the  consist- 
ent and  persevering  friend  of  the  lunatic. 

Amongst  the  most  energetic  and  able  of 
the  continental  Superintendents,  Professor 
Guislain  takes  a  high  rank,  both  as  a  reformer 
of  abuses  and  as  a  teacher.  He  lectures, 
every  week,  alternately,  in  the  men's  and  wo- 
men s  department  of  the  Asylum  at  Ghent, 
of  which  he  is  the  superior  officer.  Each 
lecture  continues  two  hours,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  canes.  The  students  have  the  fol- 
lowing simple  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their 
conduct  while  in  the  wards:  "Ask  no  impru- 
dent questions.  Wait  until  you  are  invited 
to  speak  to  the  patients.  Do  not  annoy  them 
by  conversation,  by  looks,  or  by  making  them 
feel  your  presence."  No  bad  result  has  fol- 
lowed from  these  practical  studies ;  and  yet 
every  form  of  insauity  is  illustrated.  - 

"Look  at  that  woman,"  Guislain  remarks; 
44  her  expression,  attitudes,  crouching  position, 
all  show  that  excessive  fear  is  the  predomi- 
nant passion.  She  is  sixty-six  years  old.  Till 
she  was  sixty,  she  was  a  house  servant ;  dis- 
missed, she  had  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  mak- 
ing lace  and  doing  needle-work.  A  year  ago 
she  began  to  lose  her  sight ;  then  the  entire 
loss  destroyed  all  her  means  of  existence. 
Six  months  ago  she  was  in  hospital  for  ty- 
phus ;  when  she  recovered,  she  was  insane, 
and  suffered  from  intense  melancholy  and  ter- 
ror." 

This  is  no  uncommon  case  : — poverty,  anx- 
■  iety,  a  terrible  struggle  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, but  in  vain,  ending  in  a  work-house ; 
then  the  idiot  wards  in  a  County  Asylum. 
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Such  nn  instance  we  remember  of  a  fe 
young  woman,  the  educated  daughter  of  a 
professional  man,  sent  by  the  Union  to  an 
Asylum  for  receiving  paupers.  Her  iron 
gray  hair  was  cut  short,  her  face  was  deeply 
stamped  with  care  and  melancholy,  her 
clothes  neglected;  she  rarely  spoke,  nevei 
smiled.  Our  first  care  was  to  recruit  hei 
shattered  strength,  and  to  awaken  the  dor 
mant  cerebral  powers,  by  appeals  to  her  fern- 
ioine  taste  for  personal  adornment.  It  was 
a  hopeful  sign  when  she  decked  her  head 
with  an  incongruous  medley  of  flowers  and 
scraps  of  colored  calico,  and  took  pleasure  in 
a  ring  or  yellow  worsted;  but,  when  she 
began  to  brush  and  part  her  hair,  clean  her 
shoes,  and  keep  her  clothes  neat,  we  felt  no 
doubt  of  her  approaching  convalescence. 

The  monomania  for  thieving  is  a  curious 
form  of  mental  abberration.  Its  existence  is 
hardly  credited ;  it  is  not  thought  possible 
that  a  man  can  pilfer  as  senselessly  as  a  raven 
or  a  magpie.    But  so  it  is. 

"  The  young  man  you  see  there,"  observes  Guis- 
lain, "  remarkable  for  his  clear  complexion,  pleas- 
ant expression  of  countenance,  intelligent  look, 
and  good  manners,  has  this  mania  ;  he  ie  employed 
here  as  under-attendant.  The  disease  occurs 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  in  manifested  by  an 
excessive  tendency  to  desire  other  people's  prop- 
erty. This  lunatic,  so  remarkable  for  his  good 
qualities  of  both  head  and  heart — amongst  others, 
a  great  desire  for  instruction — is  a  gardener  by 
trade,  and  steals  the  plants  of  the  garden,  money, 
the  clothes  of  his  fellow-workmen.  He  deceives 
most  experienced  attendants,  and  often  escapes 
from  them.  He  spends  the  money  he  has  stolen, 
and  steal*  from  the  people  with  whom  he  lodges. 
He  barters  and  exchanges,  and  cheats  every  one 
he  has  to  do  with.  He  given  himself  up  to  every 
kind  of  roguery,  commits  depredations  every 
where,  spends  bis  money  foolishly,  and  winds  up 


and  are  followed  by  long  lucid  intervals,  during 
which  hn  conscientiously  makes  restitution,  out 
of  savings,  to  those  whom  he  has  plundered.  Dur- 
ing these  intervals,  h«  is  wholly  free  from  disease." 

Such  is  Guislain's  description  of  the  case ; 
the  moral  he  points  is,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  a  court  of  law  that,  when  in 
a  paroxysm,  the  young  man  is  insane. 

Drunkenness  is  another  vice  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  insanity.  Guislain  mentions 
the  example  of  a  music-master,  who  every 
one  or  two  years,  would  suddenly  cease 
teaching,  and  give  himself  up  to  incessant 
intoxication.  This  would  continue  for  three 
months ;  then,  he  would  become  sober  as 
suddenly  as  he  became  drunken,  and  abstain 
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wholly  from  alcoholic' drinks.  Feeling,  in  one 
of  bis  lucid  intervals,  the  premonitory  indica- 
tions of  his  disorder,  he'  destroyed  his  own 
life.  Sometimes  this  paroxysm  of  oinoma- 
ma,  (as  the  disease  is  designated,)  is  accom- 
panied by  an  inclination  for  a  vagabond  life 
in  the  lowest  company ;  or  else,  there  is  just 
the  latter  without  the  former.  The  two  sons 
of  a  professional  man  of  some  standing,  in 
whose  family  there  was  hereditary  insanity, 
were  thus  affected.  They  were  both  well 
educated,  gentlemanly  men,  accustomed  to 
excellent  society,  and  remarkable  for  their 
elegant  dress.  The  eldest  abandoned  prac- 
tice, to  wander  about  the  country,  —  now 
sleeping  under  a  hedge,  now  lodging  m  a 
union  house,  now  in  jail  for  aets  of  vagrancy, 
begging  from  honee  to  house,  ragged  and  fil- 
thy as  the  filthiest  mendicant.  This  be  did 
for  several  years  in  succession,  until,  the 
paroxysm  abating,  he  returned  to  bis  or- 
dinary habits  ot  life.  The  other  got  his 
living  by  selling  matches  at  fairs,  playing  at 
thimblerig,  &c,  and  was  last  t 
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i,  in  the 
society  of  a  low  prostitute,  in  a  miserable 
lodging  in  London,  the  only  furniture  of  which 
was  a  three-legged  stool  and  a  heap  of  straw. 
Both  these  young  men  had  a  home  to  return 
(o,  replete  with  every  comfort,     A  character 

of  this  kind,  Thomas  H ,  a  surgeon  by 

profession,  and  connected,  we  are  assured, 
with  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  has  begged 
through  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  common 
mendicant  and  impostor  for  more  than  twenty 
years  past.  We  have  ourselves  bad  him  call- 
ing upon  us  thrice  within  eighteen  years,  the 
l»st  occasion  being  within  the  lasl  six  months. 
This  man  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has 
imposed  upon  the  benevolence  or  his  victim 
by  ■  plausible  tale  of  distress  and  misery, 
for  which  his  gentlemanly  manner  and  style 
of  feature  give  him  great  facilities. 

Murderous  malice  and  cunning  are  some- 
times the  chief  characteristics  of  the  insane. 
"  Look  at  that  young  person,"  said  the  Medi- 
cal Superintendent  of  an  Asylum,  and  we 
observed  a  modest,  gentle,  amiable-looking 
girl,  seated  sewing,  remarkable  only  for  the 
furtive,  cunning  glances  she  gave  us  from 
time  to  time.  That  girl  had  attempted  suicide 
repeatedly, — her  throat  bore  the  scars  of  two 
attempts  to  cut  it, — and  had  committed  mnr- 
if  not  twice.  She  seemed  to  have, 
every  now  and  then,  so  irresistible  impulse 
to  take  life  from  the  feeble  and  imbecile.  She 
would  inveigle  them  into  a  comer,  or  to  some 
remote  place,  and,  watching  her  opportunity, 
attempt  to  strangle  them.  Or  she  would 
whisper  to  them  the  moat  horrid  threats,  if 
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they  did  not  deny  their  Saviour ;  and  having 
frightened  her  victim  into  repeating  some 
foolish  formula,  would  then  dance  about  her, 
exclaiming,  "  Now  you  Ml  go  to  hell !" 

The  society  of  an  asylum  is  relieved,  how- 
ever, by  those  whose  delusions  are  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  of  amuse- 
ment to  others.     Mr.  B is  a  drivelling, 

snivelling  imbecile,  who  usually  stands  the 
day  long  leaning  over  the  fire, '( his  nose/1  as 
Shakspeare  says, "  distilling  plum-tree  juice." 
But  he  sometimes  brightens  up,  in  which 
case  he  does  one  of  two  things : — he  either 
sets  off  into  a  brisk  walk,  holding  a  witty,  well- 
sustained  conversation  with  himself,  in  which 
he  applies  some  not  inappropriate  epithets  to 
himself;  or  else  he  starts  away  up  and  down 
the  passages, — stamp  !  stamp!  stamp  1  to  a 
very  merry  tune  that  he  hums  as  he  goes 
along.  His  step  is  heard  from  afar,  as  well 
as  the  vocal  accompaniment;  and  nothing  is 
more  inspiriting  than  the  air,  or  more  perfect 
than  the  time.  Every  body  laughs  at  his 
vagaries,  but  he  is  happily  unconscious  of 
the  fun  he  makes,  and  enjoys  his  doings 
heartily  to  himself,  caring  for  no  one  unless 
they  attempt  to  restrain  him.  That  measure 
he  resents. 

Professor  Guislain  has  an  analogous  case  : 

"That  man  there  below,"  he  remark*,  "  who 
appears  so  delighted  to  see  us,  is  a  military  musi- 
cian, attached  to  one  of  our  regiments.  When 
he  first  came  to  us,  he  was  nothing  like  what  he 
is  now  ;  he  was  just  like  the  generality  of  luna- 
tics, very  tractable.  By  degrees,  however,  his 
character  changed,  and  he  showed  an  habitual 
expression  of  mirthfulness.  All  the  impressions 
received  seemed  to  be  agreeable,  all  his  reminis- 
cences were  of  the  pleasant  kind.  It  was  his  de- 
light to  recall  the  pleasure-parties  at  which  he  had 
been  engaged  professionally,  before  his  attack ; 
on  the  slightest  hint  he  would  begin  to  dance. 
His  expression  is  always  gay,  his  conduct  always 
benevolent;  he  is  most  affable  to  every  body.  He 
it  is  who  beats  the  time  at  our  musical  entertain- 
ments." 

Pride  is  an  amusing  characteristic  of  some 

of  the  inmates  of  Asylums.     Mr.  F. ,  a 

professional  man,  when  he  first  lost  his  rea- 
son, entertained  the  conviction  that  he  ruled 
the  elements ;  then,  that  he  was  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  only  when  he  is  unusually  unwell  that 
he  entertains  these  delusions  now  ;  his  mind 
is  occupied  with  things  more  earthly,  for  he 
is  in  imagination  a  millionaire.  He  has  a 
bank,  large  estates,  <fcc,  and  yet,  by  some 
perverse  and  wicked  arrangement,  he  cannot 
get  away  to  his  estates,  and  "  people  won't 
take'9  his  paper — why,  he  "don't  know." 


He  has  been  very  liberal  to  us,  and  lately 
presented  us  with  the  sum  of  £1,000,  as  per 
bank-note  below,  written  in  a  good  commer- 
cial hand : 

"  The  All-well  Banking  Company. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
Pay  the  Bearer  on  Demand, 
One  thousand  pounds  for  value  received. 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
"  Amen." 
4<  £1,000."  [Signature.] 

He  varies  his  form  of  note  a  little.  We 
have  one  before  us  (written  on  the  back  of 
a  tobacco- pa  per),  setting  forth,  "We  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  bearer  one  hundred  pounds, 
for  value  received."  Often  has  he  held  a 
currency  argument,  to  convince  us  of  the 
value  of  these  bank-notes;  he  assuring  us 
that  they  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  we  lamenting  that  we  cannot  get 
cash  for  them.  Yet,  when  we  said  that  we 
would  just  pay  them  away  to  somebody,  and 
then  somebody  would  just  hand  them  to  him 
in  payment  for  the  produce  from  the  "  All- 
weir'  estate  and  farms,  he  has  stoutly  de- 
clared that  he  would  only  accept  of  "the 
current  coin  of  the  realm."  Happy  man! 
His  pocket-book  is  stuffed  full  of  notes,  be- 
sides memoranda  of  gifts  to  his  friends,  to 
the  amount  of  (say)  £60,000.  Hopeful 
visions  of  estates,  bought  and  cultivated, 
constantly  glow  before  his  mind's  eye ;  and 
though  every  day  brings  its  disappointments, 
every  day  brings  a  renewal  of  his  hopes,  and 
so  the  balance  is  struck. 

The  follies  of  the  insane  are  infinitely 
varied.  Guislain  tells  us  of  those  who  ob- 
stinately refuse  to  do  any  thing  they  are  re- 
quested— refuse  to  change  their  linen,  to 
sleep  in  their  beds,  to  wash,  to  speak, — in 
which  they  will  persist  for  months,— or  to 
eat  at  all.  There  are  daubing  madmen,  who, 
if  allowed,  would  do  nothing  but  daub  the 
walls  with  grotesque  figures ;  hiding  mad- 
men, who  conceal  every  thing  that  comes  in 
their  way ;  digging  madmen,  who  continually 
grub  in  the  earth  like  moles;  lunatics  ad- 
dicted to  oratory,  declamation,  &c.  Some 
affect  to  speak  foreign  languages  which  they 
do  not  understand;  some  gesticulate  con- 
tinually ;  others  imitate  the  song  of  birds, 
the  mewing  of  cats,  or  the  barking  of  dogs ; 
others  howl  or  shriek.  Some  will  always  sit 
in  the  same  attitude;  it  is  in  vain  that  a 
chair,  stool,  or  bench  is  offered  to  them. 
Guislain  states  that  there  is  in  his  Asylum 
a  young  girl  who  has  never  opened  her  eye- 
lids for  eight  months.    There  is  what  Guis- 
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lain  terms  "  a  fantastic  automatism ;"  that  is, 
a  constant  impulse  to  do  the  most  absurd, 
foolish,  or  mischievous  things — a  class  of  the 
insane  that  gives  infinite  trouble  to  the  at- 
tendants. 

There  is  a  literature  of  Asylums;  and 
there  are  even  printing-presses,  worked  by 
the  inmates,  for  the  printing  of  their  literary 
lucubrations.  At  the  Royal  Asylum,  Edin- 
burgh, under  the  management  of  Dr.  Skae, 
a  periodical  is  printed  and  published  monthly, 
termed  the  "Morningside  Mirror."  It  has 
been  in  existence  since  1846. 

Nothing  is  more  curious,  in  the  history  of 
insanity,  than  the  attempts  which  the  be- 
wildered representative  faculty  makes  to 
shape  itself  into  form,  whether  by  words  or 
pictorial  means.  We  know  a  contractor  for 
works,  whose  inventive  genius  has  overbal- 
anced his  reason,  and  he  is  now  hopelessly 
imbecile.  His  occupation  still  is  about  his 
inventions  or  his  contracts ;  so  that  specifica- 
tions of  the  former,  or  orders  about  the  lat- 
ter, are  numerous.  One  of  his  orders  before  us 
is  as  follows:  1.  "Take  Notice,  that  some 
workers  go  up  the  line  soon  enough  to  bring 
all  the  people  on  property,  that  can  come 
and  will  come,  on  Monday,  the  thirty-first 
day  of  May.  2.  And  hearken  all  the  people 
on  property  that  cannot  come,  and  see  if  they 
are  safe  to  leave.  3.  And  ask  and  grind  all 
the  people  on  property  that  is  not  safe  to 
leave,  and  all  the  people  on  property  that  re- 
fuses or  neglects  to  come,  that  can  come  and 
ought  to  come.  4.  Shoot  all  that  is  not  sol- 
diers, either  people  on  property,  or  workers, 
and  grind  them.  5.  Flog  and  grind  the 
devil  that  has  stole  my  flies,  and  is  keeping 
them,9'  &c,  &c.  Some  of  the  more  lucid 
productions  of  the  insane  are  really  interest- 
ing. Their  letters  are  amongst  these,  and 
especially  those  left  by  suicides,  written  just 
before  the  fatal  error  was  committed.  They 
relate  to  all  kinds  of  subjects,  Dr.  A.  Brierie 
de  Boismont  remarks,  but  most  usually  to 
sources  of  sorrow  or  grief,  or  to  depressing 
delusions  and  errors : 

"When  1  started  in  life/'  says  one,  "I  was 
alone,  without  fortune,  without  friends,  but  filled 
with  youthful  ardor;  I  manfully  engaged  in  the 
straggle,  and,  for  a  time,  success  crowned  my  ef- 
forts ;  but  with  increasing  years,  and  the  charge 
of  a  family,  misfortune  and  ruin  came  upon  me. 
I  had  grown  aged,  and  I  found  out  what  a  useless 
encumbrance  an  old  man  is  to  all  about  him.  Of 
no  good  to  my  family,  a  burden  to  myself,  wounded 
in  my  dearest  affections,  nothing  remained  for  me 
but  to  die ;  so  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it." 

This  letter  is  clearly  written,  without  ex- 


aggeration or  aim  at  effect.  "  For  tome  time 
past,"  writes  a  French  suicide,  one,  certainly, 
of  the  most  miserable  of  men, "  I  have  longed 
to  sleep  a  profound  sleep.  After  so  much 
suffering  and  fatigue,  I  shall  at  last  find  re- 
pose." Another  of  the  same  infidel  class 
writes: 

"  Having  never  possessed  either  wit  or  talent, 
I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  me  to  vegetate 
thirty  or  forty  years  here  below:  besides,  what 
matter  twenty  years  sooner  or  later,  since  it  cornea 
to  the  same  thing  at  last  ?  I  prefer  finishing  the 
business  at  present.  If  I  had  any  sentiment  of 
love  in  my  heart,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  resisted. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  death,  since  all  ends  with 
our  life?" 

In  several  letters  of  French  suicides,  the 
following  couplet  occurs : 

<(  Quand  on  a  tout  perdu,  el  qu'on  ria  plus  fespoir, 
La  vie  est  un  opprobre,  et  la  mart  un  devoir  :n 

a  couplet  which  has  its  antagonism  and  anti- 
dote in  a  sound,  manly  English  one : 


u  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  creeps  to  death,  the  brave  live  on. 


n 


In  the  "  Morningside  Mirror"  we  have  the 
literary  labors  of  the  insane  brought  into 
working  order.  It  is  a  monthly  journal, 
printed  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Asylum 
Press,  by  such  of  the  inmates  and  attendants 
as  are  competent,  and  has  the  insane  for  its 
editorial  staff  and  correspondents.  The  price 
is  3«.  per  annum,  or,  by  post,  4#. ;  and  the 
profits  are  devoted  to  the  reading-room  of 
the  Asylum.  It  is  a  very  amusing  and  in- 
teresting periodical,  containing  miscellaneous 
articles,  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  of  consid- 
erable merit,  besides  strictly  local  news, — 
that  is,  accounts  of  the  doings  in  the  Asylum. 
We  shall  present  a  few  exeerpta  to  our  read- 
ers, feeling  assured  that  the  labors  of  the 
literati  of  Morningside,  and  of  their  corre- 
spondents in  the  Asylums  at  Aberdeen,  Han- 
well,  and  elsewhere,  cannot  fail  to  interest. 
First  let  us  see  what  the  prime  inspirer  of 
magic  and  poesy — love— produces.  The  fol- 
lowing, by  J.  C.  (vol.  vi„  p.  88),  are  pleas- 
ing and  sweet.  We  presume  they  were 
written  when  the  author  was  convalescent 
from  an  attack  of  melancholy : 

•'  NO  MORE  I  COURT  THE  SILENT  SHADE. 

*  No  more  I  court  the  silent  shade 
In  melancholy  mood, 
Nor  seek  the  grove,  where  I  may  nurse 
My  woe  in  solitude. 
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My  fingers  may  no  more  refuse 

To  wake  the  slumbering  lyre, 
Nor  longer  shall,  subdued  by  grief, 

My  late  restrain  its  fire. 

"  Inspired  by  thee,  the  idle  shell 

Hmmwm  its  joyous  strain ; 
For  love  of  thee,  the  muse  shall  weave 

ha  canzonette  again. 
If  silent  groves  I  court,  'twill  be 

To  woo  sweet  melody, 
Or,  if  I  seek  the  lonesome  vale, 

'Twill  be  to  muse  of  thee. 

u  Myheart,  to  grief  a  prey,  had  ceased 

The  sweets  of  love  to  know, 
Until  thy  charms  within  its  core 

Revived  the  latent  glow. 
The  sweetest  spots  in  nature's  field 

No  longer  pleased  my  sight, 
Till  love  of  thee  around  them  threw 

A  halo  of  delight. 

"  The  heart  thy  kindness  wooed  from  grief, 
Is  henceforth  all  thine  own ; 
The  flowers  I  cull,  and  lays  I  string, 

Shall  be  for  thee  alone. 
If,  with  the  coronal  I  weave, 

Thorns  haply  should  combine, 
The  thorns,  my  love,  shall  be  for  me, 
The  flowers  shall  all  be  thine ! 

"J.  C." 

The  following,  from  vol.  v.,  p.  230,  en- 
titled, "  A  Poetical  Consoler,"  had,  it  is  to 
be  devoutly  hoped,  the  desired  effect ;  for  the 
ideas,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  poet's  "  — 
mans,"  are  not  the  most  pleasing ; 


re- 


"A  POETICAL  CONSOLER. 

"  I  know  'tis  a  sin  to, 

But  I'm  bent  on  the  notion — 
I II  throw  myself  into 

The  deep  briny  ocean, 
Where  mud-eels  snd  cat-fish 

On  my  body  shall  riot, 
And  flounders  and  flat-fish 

Select  me  for  diet. 

"  There  soundly  I  '11  slumber 

Beneath  the  rough  billow, 
While  crabs  without  number 

Will  crawl  o'er  my  pillow ; 
But  my  spirit  shall  wander 

Through  gay  coral  bowers, 
And  frisk  with  the  mermaids, — 

It  shall,  by  the  powers !" 

First  catch  your  mermaids,  Mr.  Poet ! 

Lyrical  poesy  is  much  cultivated ;  and  it 
would  appear,  from  the  contents  of  the  "  Mir- 
ror," that,  at  Morningside,  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  this  branch  of  the  art  divine.  In  a 
humorous  article,  entitled  "  Punch  on  a  Visit 
to  Morningside"  (vol.  iv*  p.  Ill),  we  find 


that  that  ubiquitous  gentleman  was  persuaded 
to  favor  the  company  in  the  saloons  with  the 
following 

•«  SONG. 

"'TWAS  ABOUT  THE  TIME  Or  LAMMA8'  TIDE. 

M  Air—*  The  Barriri  o' 1he  Door. 

« Twas  about  the  time  o*  Lammas  tide, 
In  the  month  of  August  it  fell, 
That  a  man  was  brought  to  Morningside. 
Wba  cou'd  nt'  tak'  care  o'  his  sel'. 
Oh  the  barrin'  o'  the  door, 

Weel,  weel,  weel : 
The  barrin'  o'  that  big  door  weel ! 

" '  Noo,  tell  me,'  says  he, •  is  this  a  rich  place, 
Or  tell  me  if  it  is  a  poor  ?' 
But  a'  that  they  did  was  to  langh  in  his  face, 
And  to  steak  and  to  bar  the  door ! 

Oh  the  bsJTin,  o'  the  door,  &c. 


tt  < 


It  is  a  place  that  'II  make  ye  to  think, 
What  ye  dinna  seem  noo  to  ken, 
When  you  ought  to  tak'  a  drap  o'  gude  drink,  ' 
And  when  you  ought  to  refrain. 

Oh  the  barrin'  o'  the  door,  &c 

" '  Then  tell  me,'  says  he,  '  sin'  I  mamma'  hae 
beer, 
An'  frae  brandy  and  whiskey  maun  keep, 
What  is  't  that  ye  gie  to  the  bodies  here 
To  eat,  and  whare  do  they  sleep  ?' 

Oh  the  barrin'  o'  the  door,  &c. 

M  *  Ye  needna'  be  fear'd  that  yell  want  for  meat, 
Gude  flesh  an'  parritch,  and  broo', 
An'  a  bed  to  yoursel',  baith  clean  and  sweet, 
Where  in  single  bliss  ye  may  lav.' 

Oh  the  barrin'  o'  the  door,  &c. 

**  •  I  see  plenty  bonnie  faces  afoot, 
An*  I  hope  they  winna  refuse 
To  let  me  whiles  put  my  arms  aboot 
Their  waists,  an'  pree  their  moos.' 

Oh  the  barrin'  o'  the  door,  &c. 

"  *  I'  faith,  my  fine  chap,  if  you  speak  o'  sic  things, 
And  put  our  maids  in  confusion, 
The  doctors  will  very  soon  clip  your  wings, 
And  send  you  into  seclusion.' 

Oh  the  barrin'  o'  the  door,  &c. 

" '  But  this  ye  may  dae  in  a  moderate  way, — 
You  may  just  keek  under  a  bonnet, 
An'  if  ye  're  accustomed  to  string  a  lav, 
You  may  slily  send  them  a  sonnet ! 
Oh  the  barrin'  o'  the  door, 

Weel,  weel,  weel : 
The  barrin'  o'  that  big  door  weel !" 


on 


The  Song  of  the  Cricket,  made  to  order 
the  shortest  notice,"  by  ''Iram,"  who 
seems  to  be  the  literary  genius  and  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  institution,  and  sung  after 
the  dinner  held  to  celebrate  a  grand  match 
at  cricket,  is  not  bad  for  a  hasty  impromptu. 
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How  lately  it  has  been  "  made1'  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  verse : — 

"  This  day  a  famous  match  was  play'd 

With  Rome  running  quite  as  good, 
As  when  the  Allies  made  a  rush 

At  the  Russians  through  the  wood. 
Like  six-pound  shot  the  ball  did  fly, 

When  hit  by  Dr.  Skae ; 
Then  all  had  need  to  mind  their  eye, 

As  if  on  a  battle-day." 

The  press  at  Morningside  is  not  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  periodica]  literature :  the  Royal 
Asylum  has  its  authors,  as  well  as  magazine- 
writers.  Take  the  following  advertisement 
of  a  work  "  in  the  press  :" — 

«  ACROSTIC AL  NOTICE. 

"  N  ow  in  the  Press,  and  soon  will  be, 

0  n  payment  of  a  Sixpence,  free 
T  o  all — a  Book  of  forty  pages, 

1  ram's  All  Sorts,  to  suit  all  ages ; 
C  om prising  themes  in  varied  rhyme, 
E  ven  from  the  Comic  to  Sublime." 

And  this,  we  venture  to  say,  is  a  true  de- 
scription ;  for  the  Editors  and  correspondents 
of  the  <(  Morningside  Mirror"  shrink  from  no 
topic  whatever,  not  even  the  most  profound- 
ly metaphysical  or  the  most  epically  grand. 
It  is  upon  these  productions  of  the  Morning- 
side press  that  the  reviewers  of  the  establish- 
ment exercise  their  critical  acumen.  We 
subjoin  an  example  of  their  satirical  style  on 
an  imaginary  work : — 

((  The  Multiplication  Table  :  a  Blank  Verse 
Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  of  Don  Cay  by  Lord  Walker. 
144mo.    Punch.     Morningside,  1850. 

"  We  congratulate  the  public  upon  this  acqui- 
sition to  the  literature  of  the  age.  It  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  ;  and  we  hail  its  advent  with 
enthusiasm.  To  the  noble  translator  we  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  great  work.  No 
man  within  tne  circle  of  our  acquaintance  was 
better  fitted  by  nature  for  so  important  an  under- 
taking. The  amount  of  talent  and  learning  he 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  this  abstruse  subject  is 
perfectly  wonderful.  There  is  a  strength  of  feel- 
ing, a  depth  of  research,  a  power  of  thought,  a 
facility  of  expression,  in  parts  of  this  magnificent 
poem,  that  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  We 
venture  to  say — and  we  put  our  foot  boldly  on  the 
assertion — that,  in  the  whole  cycle  of  English 
literature,  there  is  nothing  that  can  compete, 
either  in  profundity  of  view,  or  in  solidity  of 
reasoning,  with  the  following  passage,  which  oc- 
curs in  Canto  the  Fifth  : — 

*  Five  times  five  are  twenty-five, 
Five  times  six  are  thirty, 
Five  times  seven  are  thirty-five, 
Five  times  eight  are  forty.' " 


Amongst  titles  of  papers,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, we  find  the  following :  "  Sketches  from 
the  Life  of  an  Adventurer,"  a  tale ;  "  Laying 
the  Foundation-Stone  of  a  New  Potato- 
House  in  Morningside  Asylum,"  a  humorous 
travestie ;  "  On  the  Reality  of  Human  Be- 
lief," metaphysical,  and  very  serious ;  "  On 
Optical  and  Auricular  Delusions,"  historical 
and  physiological,  with  auto-biographical  il- 
lustrations by  tbe  writer,  who  is  also  author 
of  "  Py8cbomachy ;  or,  A  Sketch  in  Bedlam," 
an  epic  poem. 

The  work  entitled  "Madness;  or,  The 
Maniac's  Hall,"  a  goodly  octavo,  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  tbe  kind  of  literature  we 
have  referred  to.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  are  thus  stated  by  tbe 
author.  He  was  in  a  state  of  despondency, 
when  so  great  a  transition  took  place  to  the 
opposite  condition,  that  his  friends  became 
alarmed. 

"  Having,  however,  as  he  thought,"  the  writer 
remarks,  "  entirely  laid  the  evil  spirits  of  fear  and 
jealousy  in  the  timid  minds  of  his  friends,  he  ven- 
tured to  pay  a  day's  visit  to  the  town  of  o , 

about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  his 
official  duties,  and  where  his  principal  friends  re- 
sided. He  is  quite  aware  that  those  who  knew 
him,  and  judged  him  only  by  an  acquaintance  with 
his  former  life  and  character,  would  find  ample 
grounds,  in  the  occurrences  of  that  one  day,  to 
consider  him  in  an  exalted,  and,  in  their  view,  un- 
naturally joyous,  state  of  mind.  To  make  the  most 
of  his  transient  visit,  he  had  hired,  for  the  day,  an 
active  pony ;  and,  having  then  recentlv  been  in 
the  habit  of  riding  on  business,  and  at  full  speed, 
one  of  the  fleetest  animals  in  bis  neighborhood,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  occasionally 
galloping  his  pony  with  unwonted  glee.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  free,  the  cheerful,  tbe  unsus- 
pecting being  who,  the  evening  before,  had  had  as- 
sembled a  dozen  friends  at  his  cottage  board,  con- 
sisting of  several  gentlemen  connected  with  tbe 
same  public  work,  and  a  few  others, — this  Fame 
unhappy  writer  was,  in  the  evening  of  that  same 
day,  handed  into  a  car,  in  the  company  of  an 
M.D.  and  two  friends,  and  driven  he  knew  not 
where ;  till  arriving,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
at  a  noble  mansion,  with  a  Doric  portico,  which  at 
the  first  moment  of  alighting,  and  not  noticing 
the  architectural  order  of  said  portico,  he  fancied 

to  be  Lord  D 's  at  S .    But,  aias  !  a 

few  moments  served  to  dispel  the  mists  of  illusion ; 
and  that  night  found  him,  a  la  Maison  de  Sante\ 
in  an  unsought  and  unwelcome  bed." 

This  account  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  skill  of  the  insane.  The  naked  facts  are 
these:  Being  despondent  and  melancholic 
after  a  period  of  unusual  activity  and  cease- 
less mental  exertion,  itself  a  morbid  state,  his 
friends  obtain  bim  an  appointment  in  North- 
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will  restore  him  to  cheerfulness  and  health. 
Tout  hope  u  fulfilled  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  for  the  state  of  excitement  again  super- 
venes, and  in  his  special  characteristics  in 
that  state — namely,  to  get  over  the  ground 
fast,  and  wander  hither  and  thither  in  a  state 
of  restless)  activity,  especially  seeking  the  ac- 
quaintance of  persons  of  eminence  and  rank 
— is  strongly  developed.  He  now  begins  to 
*'  ride  like  mad"  on  business,  on  "  one  of  the 
fleetest  animals  in  his  neighborhood ;"  and 
then,  the  day  after  a  convivial  party,  starts 
off  to  make  calls,  riding  hard  on  "  an  active 
pony."  Placed  in  a  car,  and  driven  he  knows 
not  where,  he  expects  he  is  going  on  a  visit 
to  a  noble  Lord, — he  arrives  at  an  Asylum. 
Our  author  goes  on  to  state  : — 

"Finding  his  restless  mind,  is  had  previously 
been  the  esse  al  York,  bent,  after  the  first  week 
or  two,  upon  sotne  menial  occupation,  he  soon 
found  a  blissful  and  soothing  efficacy  In  the  tones 
of  his  long-neglected  harp ;  the  first  attempt  at 
which,  after  a  silent  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  was  entirely  prompted  by  his  esteemed  sis- 
tor  in  friendship,  J.  E.  I..,  the  amiable  niece  of  the 
proprietor.  Her  fostering  encouragement  <if  his 
experiment  Induced  him,  at  her  renewed  request, 
to  try  again  and  again ',  and, finding  that  numbers 
came  more  fluently  than  he  anticipated,  the 
thought  electrically  struck  him,  in  one  of  his 
evening  meditative  walks,  and  on  taking  a  re- 
trospective glance  of  his  own  life  and  painful  ex- 
perience on  the  subject,  that  the  theme  for  a  poem 
was  not  only  entire);  new,  but  fraught  with  Inter- 
est of  the  deepest  and  most  diversified  character." 
And  so  "  be  determined  to  essay  a  poetic  and  de- 
scriptive volume  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and 
asylums  generally." 

Our  author  sent  a  rough  outline  of  his  de- 
sign to  Sou  they,  together  with  gome  half- 
dozen  stanzas  of  the  verse  itself.  Southey'g 
reply  i*  so  interesting,  that  we  subjoin  it : — 

•<Kt*mck,Jtme  20th  1837. 
"  Mi  dxab  Sir,— Pressed  as  I  am  with  occu- 
pation, I  must  borrow  a  portion  of  precious  time 
for  replying  to  your  letter  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject for  poetry  which  you  have  taken  np.  The 
subject  is  copious  aud  important ;  but  is  it  not  of 
too  exciting  a  nature  for  you  ?  Your  object 
should  be  what  I  proposed  to  myself  as  the  one 
thing  needful  in  intellectual  self-treatment,  Ave 
and  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  borrowed  from  an 
old  Spaniard,  for  my  motto,  the  words,  'In  labore 
iptim.'  Any  employment  that  agitates  yon  must 
be  so  far  injurious.  Can  you  trust  yourself  for 
proceeding  with  it  only  while  you  feel  it  beneficial, 
and  laying  It  aside  as  soon  as  it  affects  you 
strongly  J  Long  ago,  I  was  warned  by  experience 
never  to  proceed  continuously  with  any  work 
which  I  had  In  band  after  1  began  to  dream  of  It; 


and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  always  several 
works  in  progress. 

"  The  snbject  itself  is  an  admirable  one.  The 
best  vehicle  for  it  would  be  blank  verse,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  attempt;  for, 
though  you  have  chosen  the  most  difficult  English 
stanza,  (the  Spenserian,)  you  will  find  It  easier 
than  to  construct  blank  verse  skilfully.  If  your 
purpose  holds,  1  should  recommend  yon  to  com- 
pose the  descriptive  portions  first,  because  they 
must,  of  course,  be  the  qnielest ;  and  to  feed  your 
ear  by  perusing  those  poets  who  have  written  best 
in  stanzas :— Fairfax's  Tssso,  Phineas  Fletcher's 
Purple  Island, his  brother,  Giles  Fletcher;  all  that 
Daniel  and  Drayton  have  written  in  the  octave 
stsnza.  The  diction  of  these  poets  Is  uniformly 
good,  whatever  their  faults  may  be  in  oiher  re- 
spects. If  I  have  not  mentioned  Spenser,  it  Is  not 
from  forget  fulness  of  a  poet  whom  I  look  to  mora 
than  any  other  as  my  master ;  but  because,  while, 
in  all  other  respects,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
(and  to  me  the  most  delightful)  of  all  poets,  his 
language  is  peculiarly  his  own. 

"  Poetry  is  as  much  an  art  as  architecture ; 
and,  if  yon  would  practice  it,  you  must  study 
poets,  as  your  brother  studied  cathedrals, 

"Farewell,  my  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me  always, 
"  Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

"  Robert  South  zy." 

Little  did  the  Laureate  think,  when  he 
penned  this  warning  letter,  that  his  "in 
labore  quiet"  was  not  to  be  the  infallible 
Mentor  he  mean.1  it;  little  did  he  think,  that 
in  him,  loo,  there  would  be  that  which  he 
feared, — "  the  mind's  eclipse." 

The  mode  of  life  in  Lunatic  Asylums  varies 
much,  according  as  they  are  public  or  private. 
The  public  are  virtually  wort-houses,  and 
labor  is  the  great  means  of  care,  diversified 
by  occasional  amusements.  In  the  private 
establishments,  labor  is  subsidiary  only  to 
amusement,  and  is  itself  used  only  as  a  rec- 
reation. The  author  of  "The  Maniac's  Hall" 
describes,  we  believe,  with  tolerable  truth, 
the  daily  routine  of  a  first-class  private  es- 
tablishment:— first,  breakfast;  after  reading: 

"At  early  hour  we  hail  the  social  board  : 
Assembled  there,  anon  the  brief  response 
Or  thanks  is  past ;  and,  appetite  well  stored 
With  what  it  needs,  recurs  the  latent  sense 


To  intellectual  joys,  whose  rays  dispens 
"-    ■     '      ■  _  "J         '  fane 


Their  cheering  light,  and  from  si 


We  draw  a  menial  pleasure  oft  intense  ; 
Or  'mid  Parnassian  heights  delighted  roam. 
And  gather  flowers  to  deck  some  listless  hour  to 


Id  the  County  Asylums,  labor  constitutes 
the  more  important  part  of  the  treatment, 
and  in  numerous  instances  is  found  to  be 
highly  advantageous.    The  original  outfit  of 
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clothing  for  the  inmates  of  the  Wilts  County 
Asylum,  was  supplied  by  the  Asylum  for  the 
North  sod  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, — 

"Ad  institution"  (we  quote  Dr.  Thnrosm,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  former)  "  in  which  the  indus- 
trisl  system  hi*  been  developed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, sod  where  it  wsa  made  entirely  by  the  pa- 
tients. This  Is  probably  the  first  instance  of  an 
Asylum  enterics;  iu  a  contract  of  such  a  kind. 
Great  interest  iu  excited  among  the  patients, 
who  were  made  aware  that  they  were  preparing 
clothing  for  another  Asylum ;  and  quite  a  sensa- 
tion was  manifested  when  two  carts,  laden  with 
heavy  bales  of  woollen  clothes,  and  shoes,  shirts, 
and  dresses  for  the  women,  left  the  doors  of  the 
North  sod  East  Riding's  Asylum.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  stale,  that  the  articles  thus  supplied  have 
proved  satisfactory,  both  as  to  quality  and  work- 
manship." 

Id  the  County  Aaylnm  referred  to,  about 
five-sixths  of  the  inmates  are  systematically 
set  to  work  at  occupations  suited  to  their  age, 
strength,  and  previous  habits  of  life.  One 
half  the  men  are  employed  in  the  garden  and 
farm,  the  other  half  at  their  various  trades. 
There  are  workshops  for  tailors,  shoemakers, 
painters,  carpenters,  smiths,  bakers,  &c.  The 
women  are  chiefly  employed  in  household 
work  and  the  laundry,  and  in  making  up  linen 
and  clothing.  The  value  of  the  labor  con- 
tributed by  under  two  hundred  patients  to 
the  farm  only,  estimated  at  a  very  low  rate, 
is  reported  to  be  worth  £600  per  annum. 
In  his  Second  Annual  Report,  the  able  and 
energetic  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hill,  mentions 
special  examples  of  the  curative  influence  of 
labor,  of  a  suitable  character,  and  resorted  to 
at  the  proper  stage  of  the  mental  disorder : — 

"A  young  man,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
wheelwright,  and  whose  father  is  insane,  was  ad- 
mitted in  "a  state  of  violent  mania,  which  left  him 
in  a  condition  of  the  lowest  mental  capacity. 
When  roused  from  his  apathy,  it  wan  to  commit 
some  improper  act,  or  to  attempt  to  escape.  He 
was  entirely  heedless  of  his  personal  comforts, 
and  bis  hsbits  would  soon  have  degenerated  into 
the  worst  description.  Many  trials  were  made  to 
stimulate  him  to  useful  exertion  in  the  garden. 
No  sooner  wss  he  engsged  in  tbe  carpenter  a  shop, 
than  his  intellects  began  to  brighten  :  he  msde  a 
wheelbarrow  for  tbe  bricklayers,  snd  commenced 
a  pair  of  wheels  for  a  wster-csrt ;  bis  recovery 
wss  very  rapid;  he  wss  discharged  cored,  and 
has  remained  wall  upwards  of  a  year.  The 
wheels  which  he  left  unfinished,  were  completed 
by  a  melancholic  man,  who  has  been  in  confine- 
ment twenty  years,  snd  who,  since  building  the 
water-cart,  has  been  daily  employed  in  tbe  car- 
penter's shop,  and  has  undergone'  very  great  im- 
provement both  mentally  andhodily." 


[Ifsvafa, 

Patients  are  transformed  into  excellent 
servants  : — 

"One  of  our  domestic  servants, "  Hr.  Hill 
states,  u  was  first  admitted  ss  a  patient  from  an- 
other Asylum.  On  her  removal  here,  she  smashed 
the  windows  of  the  carriage,  and  lacerated  her 
forehead,  arms,  and  bands.  It  was  supposed  by 
those  who  from  time  to  time  witnessed  her  vio- 
lence, that  she  was  a  ConOnned  and  mischievous 
idiot  .  .  .  Wilh  much  satisfaction  is  her  his- 
tory now  alluded  to,  in  consequence  of  her  gene- 
ral good  conduct.'' 

Hie  history  of  another  female  patient  is 
referred  to,  who  became  insane  after  a  faith- 
ful servitude  of  seventeen  years  in  one  family, 
who  was  very  riotous  at  first,  but  was  tran- 
quillized by  being  appointed  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  under- laundry  maid,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  restored  to  health  and  domestic 
service. 

Schools  constitute  a  part  of  the  moral  man- 
agement of  the  insane.  Patients,  apparently 
altogether  incapable  of  instruction,  have  nude 
considerable  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  music,  £c  The  combination  of  in- 
dustrial and  scholastic  training  is  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  method  possible  for  the  devel- 
opment or  restoration  of  the  intellect  Its 
advantages  have  been  fully  tested  in  estabrkh- 
ments  expressly  instituted  for  the  reception 
of  the  idiotic  and  imbecile.  This  is  a  distinct 
branch,  however,  of  our  subject,  and  is 
worthy  special  notice  and  inquiry. 

Amongst  the  rtereatunu  provided  for  the 
inmates  of  Connty  Asylums,  concerts,  balls, 
and  picnic-parties,  are  the  most  useful  and 
available.  There  are  few  Asylums  in  which 
there  is  not  a  band  of  music,  constituted  of 
the  inmates  exclusively,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  the  leader,  or  one  or  two  musi- 
cal attendants.  Accounts  of  large  enter- 
tainments in  English  Asylums  are  not  unfre- 
?[uently  found  in  the  newspapers ;  we  there- 
ore  subjoin  an  account  of  a  first  attempt  of 
the  kind  msde  at  the  Aaylum  at  Meerenberg, 
in  Holland.  To  the  good  people  in  that 
country  the  thing  was  perfectly  surprising, 
and  considered  almost  rash ;  and,  when  a 
detailed  account  of  it  was  published  in  the 
papers,  it  excited  a  general  interest  and  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  whole  country.  We 
extract  the  following  from  a  communication, 
by  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke  of  York,  printed  in  num- 
ber XXVII.  of  the  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  July,  1854,  entitled,  "The  Asylums 
of  Holland  ;  their  Past  and  Present  Condi- 
tion." It  is  part  of  Dr.  Van  Leeuwen'a  ac- 
count:— 
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"Aa  is  usually  even  year  Ihe  cue  in  Holland, 
on  the  Ifltb  of  April,  the  eight!  ngales,  the  MMfr 
gen  of  spring,  appeared  end  delighted,  in  hun- 
dreds, the  beautiful  neighborhood  of  Meerenberg 
end  the  Tillage  of  Bloemendaal.  An  Easter  Mon- 
day— a  day  on  which  the  working-classes  in  Hoi- 
land  spent,  tbe  afternoon  as  much  aa  possible  in 
family  parti o«,  walks,  and  country  feasts — waa 
approaching,  it  seemed  bat  right  to  prepare  on 
that  afternoon  a  similar  recreation  for  the  unhappy 
"  l,  who  never,  since  their  deep  affliction, 
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of  treatment,  by  which  they  had  been  confined  to 
dnngeotii,  and,  like  brutes,  fastened  by  chains. 
To  make  the  patients  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter end  order  of  the  feast,  large  *  Programme*  of 
tk«  F«U  Ckmmpttre,  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  Easter  Monday  tar  the  inhabitants  of  Meeren- 
berg,' were  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  wards  a 
few  days  before;  and  to  every  one  who  required 
it  a  ticket  was  granted.  The  patients  were  filled 
with  jo*  when  they  heard  that  large  tents  would  be 
erected  in  the  meadow  to  receive  them,  with  a  pro- 
vision of  Easter  cakes,  one  thousand  eggs,  plenty 
of  pickle,  and  bread,  and  bear;  that  Punch  and 
Judy  would  play ;  that  there  would  be  a  shop 
kept  by  an  old  woman,  boiling,  selling,  and  dis- 
tributing fresh  oil-cakes ;  and  that  all  kinds  of 
games  would  be  performed,  and  matches,  for 
.  which  prises  would  be  given  to  the  winners ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  little  band  of  music  would  attend  tbe 
whole.  The  very  anticipation  of  all  these  good 
thing*  made  them  forget  their  sorrows. 

"At  (bar  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  great  bell  of  the  Asylum  called  all  the  pa- 
tients up  to  a  large  corridor,  where  they  were  ar- 
ranged In  the  order  directed  by  the  programme. 
Their  number  amounted  to  140,  making,  with 
tbe  attendants,  friends,  and  visitors,  about  350  per- 
sons. All  being  ready,  they  went  out,  preceded 
by  the  band  of  music,  through  a  broad  beautiful 
avenue,  behind  the  Asylum, to  the  Geld.  Here 
they  were  received  and  addressed  by  their  Physi- 
cian and  friend,  whose  speech  was  listened  to  with 
Ct  attention.  After  the  address,  the  male  and 
Lie  patients  want  to  their  respective  tents, 
where  they  were  treated  with  cake,  eggs,  and  beer, 
then  the  matchee  and  games  began,  varied  aa 
much  ae  possible,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by 
the  distribution  of  prises,  and  by  refreshments. 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
feast  itself;  it  was  similar  to  ordinary  popular 
recreations,  snch  as  every  one  has  witnessed  once 
in  his  life ;  perhaps,  there  was  even  more  orderly 
conduct,  and  less  extravagance,  owing  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  attendants  and  the  attention  of  the 
officers,  who  were  masters  of  the  ceremony.  Cer- 
tainly the  refreshments  and  Punch  and  Judy 
caused  the  greatest  delight. 

'■Only  four  out  of  the  140  patients  required  to 
betaken  io.on  account  of  excitement  and  a  desire 
to  escape ;  and  when  at  half-past  six  o'clock  the 
bell  of  the  Asylum  gave  the  signal  that  the  feast 
was  ending,  all  the  patients  followed  the  officers 
and  attendanta  without  any  difficulty,  and  arrang- 
ed themselves  again  in  tbe  order  required  to  return 


home,  whore  a  supper  of  chocolate  and  oakea 
awaited  them.  After  the  supper,  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner  by  in-door 
entertainments,  and  the  following  night  was  a* 
quiet  as  could  have  been  wished. 

This/Ik  created  a  "  sensation"  in  Holland  ; 
contributions  were  sent  toward*  defraying  tbe 
expenses,  and  one  of  the  great  statesmen  and 
beat  national  poets  of  the  country  celebrated 
it  in  a  poem,  in  wbicb.  wa  doubt  not,  the 
Dutch  nightingales  were  invoked.  Dr.  Van 
Leeuwen,  an  ex-official  of  tbe  Asylum,  re- 
sponded in  rhyme  to  the  national  poet. 

But,  after  all,  there  ia  a  aad  congregation 
of  frail  beings  in  Asylums,  and  ditcipUm 
must  be  enforced.  Dr.  Webater  finds  that, 
amongst  1,730  persons  recently  admitted 
into  Bethlehem  Hospital,  more  than  one- 
third,  or  024,  were  reputed  to  have  either 
meditatedor  attempted  to  commit  ruin'oV,  The 
ratio  was  much  higher  as  to  the  number  of 
inmates  considered  violent  •  for  these  amount- 
ed to  909,  or  more  than  B2  per  cent.  Such 
being  the  proportion  at  a  time  when  a  non- 
provocative  treatment  of  the  lunatic  is  the 
rule,  what  would  it  be  when  restraint  was  the 
rule  ?  Doubtless,  violent  maniacs  would  be 
in  a  greater  porportion.  It  ia  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  violence  of  the  insane  ia 
but  a  reflexion  of  the  violence  of  the  sane  : 
hence  the  probability  that,  when  hanging  and 
flogging  were  amongst  the  common  punish- 
ments for  crime,  and  bear  and  bull  baiting, 
prixe-fights,  cock-fights,  dec,  were  the  com- 
mon amusements,  the  conduct  of  the  maniac 
wonld  he  correspondingly  violent.  Violence 
was  met  by  violence,  and  so  the  fury  of  the 
maniac  was  more  bitterly  roused,  to  be  medi- 
cally cowed  by  bleeding,  tartar-emetic,  rota- 
tory chairs,  dec.  So  defectively  was  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  understood,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  that  the  first  Act 
of  Parliament  which  takes  eognusanoe  of  lu- 
natics, (17  Geo.  II.,  c.  6,)  enables  any  two 
Justices  to  cause  them  to  be  apprehended, 
to  be  looked  up  in  some  secure  place,  "and 
there  chained:  if  the  pauper's  settlement 
should  prove  to  be  in  another  parish,  then  he 
was  to  be  forwarded  thither,  and  then  "look- 
ed up  and  chained"  hy  the  Justices  of  that 
district.  Pinel  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
who  broke  through  the  established  prejudices 
as  to  the  necessity  of  mechanical  restraint 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  society  from  their  violence.  He 
showed  experimentally  that  freedom  of  the 
limbs,  and  occupation  of  tbe  body  and  mind, 
were  the  best  composers  of  the  perturbed 
spirit.     For  a  long;  period  after  Pinel,  the 
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doctrine  was  stilt  held,  that  punishment  was 
an  effectual  moral  means  of  rare  ;  and  it  b 
of  importance  to  discriminate  between  the 
doctrine  itself,  and  the  wanton  cruelties 
which  arose  out  of  the  application  of  it.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  before  us, 
thu  doctrine  is  discussed  in  rather  a  singular 
manner ;  for  they,  hating  addressed  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  Superintendents  and 
others  connected  wiih  the  Lnnatie  Asylums 
in  England  and  Wales,  m  to  the  disuse  or 
employment  of  mechanical  restraint  and  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  (itclution  is  the  euphe- 
mistic term  adopted,)  had  returned  to  them 
statements  as  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
a  large  number  of  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  insane.  The  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  Commissioners  are  as  follow  :— 

"As  the  general  result  which  may  fairly  be  de- 
duced from  a  careful  examination  and  review  of 
the  whole  body  of  information  thu«  collected,  we 
feel  ourselves  folly  warranted  in  slating,  that  the 
disuse  of  instrumental  restraint,  as  unnecessary 
and  injurious  to  the  patients,  is  practically  the 
rule  in  nearly  all  the  public  institutions  in  the 
kingdom;  ana  generally,  also,  In  the  best" 


ducted  private  Asylums,  even  those  where  the 
'non-restraint  system,' as  sn  abstract  principle, 
admitting  of  no  deviation  or  exception,  has  not  in 
terms  been  adopted. 

"  For  ourselves,  we  have  long  been  convinced 
and  have  steadily  acted  on  the  conviction,  that 
the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  mechanical 
coercion  in  the  management  of  the  insane  is,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  a  mere  question  of  expense, 
and  that  its  continued  or  systematic  use  in  the 
Asylums  or  Licensed  Houses  where  it  still  pre- 
vails, must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  asoribea  to 
their  want  of  suitable  space  and  accommodation, 
their  defective  structural  arrangements,  or  their 


Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  common- 
sense,  and  not  the  sentimental  point  of  view, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  we  think,  that, 
amongst  the  23,000  insane  and  imbecile  per- 
sons in  the  Asylums  and  workhouses  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  there  must  be  a  proportion 
amenable  to  those  common  motives  of  action 
which  operate  on  mankind  at  large.  We 
hardly  think  it  more  practicable  to  regulate 
an  Asylum  without  punishments,  than  a 
school,  using  the  word  punishment  in  the 
sense  of  something  painful,  inflicted  on  an  in- 
dividual in  consequence  of  actions  forbidden 
to  be  done,  and  as  something  to  be  escaped 
by  the  cessation  from  those  actions  upon 
which  it  follows.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  com- 
mon sense  inference  from  daily  experience  of 
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human  nature;  and  sucb,  we  affirm,  is  also 
the  practice  in  many  of  those  Asylums,  the 
managers  of  which  take  large  credit  lo  them- 
selves for  superior  benevolence  and  skill. 
"Immersion  in  the  cold  bath,"  and  "a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  cold  water  on  the  head,** 
besides  the  shower-bath,  are  used  in  thai 
Denbigh  Asylum,  where  "not  the  slightest 
mechanical  restraint"  is  used.  How  the  at- 
tendants contrive  to  inflict  these  painful  pro* 
cesses  on  their  patient*  without  very  ener- 
getic restraint,  is  a  mystery  to  us :  indeed,  we 
frankly  avow,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  dona ; 
for  the  patient  is  aura  to  offer  an  energetic 
resistance.  Another  Superintendent  remarks: 
"  Occasionally,  it  is  found  necessary  to  cheek 
acts  of  violence  and  insubordination  by  the 
shower-bath," — a  statement  which  might, 
we  think,  be  made  by  several  of  those  who 
are  utteily  silent  as  to  the  modes  of  punish- 
ment they  adopt.  Again,  vie  Snd  that  in  the 
Devon  County  Asylum,  it  is  believed  that 
"  mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  is  like  the  actual  cautery  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  a  barbarous  remedy,  which 
has  become  obsolete."  be.  Pear  of  the  con- 
sequences of  actions.  Dr.  Bucknill  thinks,  ia 
brutalizing  and  degrading  |  it  is.  a  motive 
that "  belongs  to  man  and  the  animals  1"  "  It 
was  the  brutalizing  influence  of  fear,  and  the 
degrading  sense  of  shame,  which  constituted 
the  live  virus  of  mechanical  restraint."  Than 
ore  fine  words ;  but  what  is  Dr.  Bucknill'a 
practice  ?  This  : — that  an  average  of  four 
persons  per  week  were  placed  in  seclusion, — 
that  is  to  say,  in  solitary  confinement  If  pos- 
sible, the  patient  is  induced  to  go  to  prison 
"before  the  employment  of  force  has  become 
requisite;"  but,  if  not  possible,  well,  it  is 
"  needful  to  enforce  it  by  superior  physical 
strength."     Dr.  Bucknill  adds  ; — 


passions,  snd  that  some  of  the  most  depraved  o 
mankind  terminate  their  career  in  Asylums. 
Towards  these,  seclusion  must  occasionally  be 
employed  in  its  harsher  form,  as  a  coercive  means 
to  prevent  the  welfare  of  the  many  from  being 
sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  the  few. 

To  restrain  mischievous  and  malignant 
hands  in  a  sleeve  for  a  conple  of  hours  is 
"  barbarous"  and  unpardonable  restraint :  sol- 
itary imprisonment  of  the  owner  of  the 
hands — "coercion"  (not  restraint)  within  four 
walls — is  benevolence  itself.  Thus  it  is  that 
common  sense  triumphs  in  acts  over  senti- 
mentality in  words.  Another  Superintendent, 
who   never    employs   mechanical    restraint, 
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terms  solitary  confinement  the  "  placing  an 
excited  and  turbulent  patient  in  a  room  by 
himself.'1  u  It  is  clear,"  he  adds,  "  that  some 
mode  of  preventing  disturbance  in  the  wards 
of  an  Asylum,  and  of  obviating  the  risk  of 
injury  to  individuals  there,  must  always  be 
more  or  less  necessary ;"  and  he  "  can  con- 
ceive nothing  so  simple  and  effectual"  for  the 
purpose,  as  this  solitary  confinement. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Diamond,  of  the  Female  Divi- 
sion, Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  at 
least  out-spoken,  when  he  declares  that "  me- 
chanical restraint  is  never  necessary,  never 
justifiable,  and  always  injurious  in  all  cases 
of  lunacy  whatever/" — and  expresses  his 
belief,  "  that  any  person  who  would  now  use 
personal  restraint  or  coercion,  is  unfit  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  an  Asylum."  Will 
Dr.  Diamond  blush  when  he  reads  the  varied 
communications  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
finds  how  many  experienced  and  judicious 
Superintendents  do  concede  that  a  case  may 
occasionally  demand  personal  restraint  ?  We 
hope  he  will.  Or  will  Dr.  Bucknill  blush 
when  he  reads  Dr.  Diamond's  statement  ? — 

M8eclusion,  or  solitary  confinement  of  patients 
fin  a  separate  room  against  their  will,  1  also  much 
object  to.  I  nave  no  doubt  cases  may  occur  in 
which  this  may  be  requisite  and  beneficial,  but 
they  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  1  have  not  had 
a  ingle  patient  under  seclusion  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  (out  of  510  female  patients,)  and, 
daring  the  year  1852,  it  was  only  used  in  two  in- 
stances, for  a  period  of  nineteen  hours  in  the 
whole." 

Tet  Dr.  Bucknill,  out  of  460  patients,  had 
an  average  of  four  in  seclusion  per  week,  for 
274  hours  1 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  dis- 
crepancies, if  it  were  not  obvious  that  Dr. 
Diamond  is  stating,  as  facts,  what  are  really 
inferences : — not  having  ordered  restraint  or 
seclusion,  he  infers  that  none  of  his  attendants 
have  practiced  either.  But  Dr.  Diamond  eats 
and  sleeps,  and  can  only  be  in  one  place  at 
a  time,  like  other  men;  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  attendants  have  the  common  sense 
to  use  both,  in  a  quiet  way,  like  the  men  to 
whom  a  mawkish  sentimentality  is  disagree- 
able, and  not  to  be  indulged  in.  That  many 
of  the  statements  from  the  Superintendents 
of  the  large  County  Asylums,  as  to  the  ab- 
solute disuse  of  mechanical  restraint  and  se- 
clusion, are  given  bona  fide,  we  make  no 
manner  of  doubt:  we  have  equally  little 
doubt,  that  they  are  often  deceived  and  mis- 
informed. The  veteran  and  experienced  Con- 
oily,  in  the  subjoined  statements,  will  carry 


with  him  the  assent  of  all  who  are  practically 
conversant  with  the  management  of  large 
establishments,  and  whose  shrewdnesss  has 
been  sharpened  by  experience : — 

"  The  supervision  of  the  attendants  in  the  large 
Asylums  is  almost  always  inefficient  The  female 
attendants  do  not  often  remain  long  enough  in 
them  to  learn  their  duties ;  and  in  some  of  them 
only  learn  to  avoid  trouble,  by  having  recourse  to 
mechanical  restraints  in  every  difficulty.  The 
male  attendants  usually  retain  their  situations 
longer ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  of  a 
larger  Asylum  being  generally  too  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  medical  staff,  they  know  themselves 
U  be^  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  free 
from  observation  ;  and  they  learn  to  baffle  even  the 
inspection  to  which  they  are  subjected,  by  signals 
and  other  acts  of  confederacy,  and,  in  some  cases, 
establish  an  organized  ruffianism,  which  long  es- 
capes detection,  and  which  some  frightful  outrage 
at  length  reveals.  .  .  .  Attendants  trained  in  such 
institutions  become,  in  many  cases,  the  attendants 
on  private  patients,  and  are  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  general  disuse  of  mechanical  restraint  in 
private  practice.'1 

We  are  sorry  to  have  thus  to  dispel  the 
illusion  in  which  the  non-restraining  and  non- 
secluding  Superintendents  of  several  large 
Asylums  indulge ;  but  they  must  excuse  us 
from  believing  the  latter  to  be  the  Paradises 
of  the  foolish  that  they  think  them  to  be. 
Lunatics  are  not  angels,  and  attendants  are, 
after  all,  but  men,  burdened  with  an  irksome, 
often  dangerous  duty ;  and  ready,  as  all  men 
are,  to  lighten  their  bnrdenby  all  practicable 
means.  Too  much  is  expected  from  them ; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  it  is  little  short  of  an 
impossibility. 

There  is,  we  think,  the  least  of  cant  and 
false  sentimentality  in  Mr.  Hill's  communica- 
tions. Out  of  154  cases  under  his  care,  he 
confesses  that  only  22  were  of  the  curable 
class.  But,  if  he  cannot  boast  of  cures 
amongst  "  epileptics,  paralytics,  and  idiots," 
he  can  say  this  : —  • 

44  Change  of  habit  in  the  dirty,  the  quelling  of 
strife  wih  the  turbulent,  humbling  the  proud,  pa- 
cifying the  daring  and  violent,  reconciling  the 
restless,  exciting  the  drone  to  exertion,  the  apa- 
thetic to  observation,  the  suicide  (o  love  of  life,  the 
homicide  to  dread  of  crime,  (he  thief  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  honesty,  the  destructive  to  esteem  value, 
the  slothful  to  early  ri»innr,  the  melancholic  to 
share  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  cheerful,  the  re- 
served to  social  communion,  the  mute  to  speak, 
the  hypochondriac  to  obliviousness  of  the  past,  the 
dispirited  and  fretful  to  happiness,  and  the  morose 
to  civility,  are  attainments  more  or  less  to  be 
achieved. 
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Thus,  io  hit  Annual  Report  to  the  Magis- 
trates, Mr,  Hill  writes : — 

"Upon  die  subject  of  restraint,  I  may  remark 
thai,  in  order  to  treat  the  most  violent  lunatics 
with  the  greatest  mercy,  as  well  as  safety ,  per- 
sona! restraint  is  now  and  then  necessary.  To 
dispense  with  such  auxiliary  and  remedial  meas- 
ures, would  be  to  incur  risk,  prolong  the  paroxysm, 
and  probably  redoce  the  patient  to  a  state  of  dan- 
ger, if  not  of  hopeless  exhaustion." 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  we  add  the  views  of 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  the  able  Editor  of  the 
"  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine :" — 

••In  the  management  of  the  insane,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  Asylums,  both  public  and  private,  the 

( principle  of  treatment  should  consist  in  a  full  and 
iberal  recognition  of  the  importance  of  extending 
to  the  insane  the  maximum  amount  of  liberty  and 
indulgence  compatible  with  their  safety,  security, 
and  recovery;  at  the  same  time  subjecting  them 
to  the  minimum  degree  of  mechanical  and  moral 
restraint,  isolation,  seclusion,  and  surveillance, 
consistent  with  their  actual  morbid  state  of  mind 
at  t)»  time." 

And  now  we  most  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  restoration  of  the  insane  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  not  (our  experience  shows)  an 
easy  thing  to  get  out  of  an  Asylum,  unless 
there  be  a  complete  restoration  to  hesltb. 
Often  it  is  the  interest  of  the  relatives,  or  of 
the  parties  by  whose  order  the  person  has 
been  received,  and  at  whose  instance  he  is 
dismissed,  that  he  should  remain  in  seclusion ; 
often,  the  interest  of  those  under  whose  care 
he  is  placed.  If  in  a  County  Asylum,  he  is 
willingly  retained,  because  his  labor  is  valu- 
able, and  helps  the  Superintendent,  or  Stew- 
ard, to  send  in  a  favorable  balance-sheet  to 
his  employers :  if  in  a  private  Asylum,  the 
more  quiet  he  is,  the  more  profit  is  derived 
from  the  money  paid  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing. Thus  it  may  happen  tlmt  an  individual 
is  immured  for  life  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  who 
would  be  happy  without  its  limits,  and  who 
only  wants  a  little  kind  superintendence  to  do 
very  well.  This  is  not  a  mere  supposition : 
an  instance  came  lately  under  our  own  obser- 
vation, of  a  gentleman  who  was  accidentally 
rescued  from  a  life- long  detention  of  this 
kind.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  omnipotent  They  are  only 
six  in  number,  and  have  to  visit  J  0,000  per- 
sons annually I 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  lunatics, — those  laboring  un- 
der the  imputation  of  crime,  having  beeu  ac- 
quitted, as  the  phrase  is,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity.    The  Commissioners,  "  in  common 


with  nearly  all  Superintendents  and  visitors," 
object  to  the  association  of  criminal  lunatics 
with  the  ordinary  inmates  of  Asylums*  It 
gives  the  notion  that  the  institution  is  a  place 
of  detention,  rather  than  a  house  for  the 
alleviation  or  cure  of  insanity ;  and  reetdeooe 
therein  is  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  in- 
mates, or  their  relatives,  with  the  degrading 
idea  of  criminality  and  imprisonment.  Bat, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  that 
large  class  of  unfortunate  men  who  have 
committed  crime  while  maniacal,  simply  be- 
cause no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  or  re- 
sponsibility of  restraining  their  aotiona.  As 
it  respects  the  insane  generally,  the  Commis- 
sioners remark,  that  a  large  number,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  would  commit  murder, 
or  other  heinous  crimes,  and  that,  in  fact, 
many  of  them,  before  they  are  sent  as  insane 
patients  to  Asylums,  have  committed  acta  for 
which  they  might,  but  for  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  those  who  dealt  with  tbeam, 
have  been  brought  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Lunatic  Acts.  That  they  are 
treated,  not  as  being  criminal,  but  merely  as 
insane,  is,  in  many  cases,  matter  of  accident. 
No  real  distinction,  in  such  cases,  exists  be- 
tween criminal  lunatics,  and  ordinary  lunatic 
inmates  of  Asylums  afflicted  with  homicidal 
mania,  or  other  dangerous  or  criminal  pro- 
pensities. The  Commissioners  fairly  and 
justly  argue,  that  persons  charged  before 
Magistrates  with  indictable  offences,  and  then 
found,  on  due  inquiry,  to  have  been  insane  at 
the  time  of  the  offence,  should,  with  certain 
important  exceptions,  be  dealt  with  as  luna- 
tics not  under  proper  care,  and  not  be  com- 
mitted for  trial.  Indeed,  the  only  criminal 
lunatics  should  be  convicts  who  have  become 
insane  in  prison,  and  lunatics  guilty  of 
high  treason,  or  homicidal  violence.  Even 
persons  who  have  been  tried,  and  on   the 

5 round  of  insanity  acquitted,  should  not  be 
etained  in  an  Asylum  after  the  recovery  of 
reason.  The  following  history  will  illustrate 
the  working  of  the  law. 

G.  W.,  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  stabbed 
his  wife  to  death  in  the  thigh,  dividing  the 
femoral  artery.  He  was  committed  to  York 
Castle,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Rid- 
ing Asylum,  near  Wakefield.  On  the  re- 
covery of  reason,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
horror  and  remorse  felt  by  him  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  crime,  (for  remembrance  of  it  he 
had  not  the  least,)  and  he  often  declared, 
with  tears,  that  he  had  "  loved  his  wife  as 
his  own  soul."  In  a  long  and  touching  letter 
addressed  to  his  attendant  at  the  Asylum, 
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after  his  re-committal  to  York,  the  following 
passages  occur : — 

u  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  to  you  from  a 
prison.  This  1  most  submit  to,  but  God  prepares 
a  worse  prison  for  the  impenitent  I  am  shut 
out,  it  is  true,  from  the  wide  prospect  of  nature,  I 
am  rent  from  the  bosom  of  my  family;  I  no  longer 
reap  the  gain,  or  mingle  in  the  amusements  of 
life.  Sometimes  I  mourn  in  solitude,  and  some- 
times I  am  distressed  by  my  companions.  To  be 
visited  by  a.  friend  is  a  special  fa? or ;  and  as  for 
dtHvaianee,  1  have  no  knowledge  of  the  period 
when  it  is  likely  to  arrive." 

Let  the  reader  place  himself  in  this  man's 
position*  and  then  ne  will  more  readily  under- 
stand  the  wrong  done  to  him.  In  a  fit  of 
furious  blind  delirium,  he  has  destroyed  the 
wife  of  his  bosom ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
misery  enough  for  a  life,  the  reminiscence  of 
which  alone  might  excuse  madness,  he  has 
to  be  separated  irom  his  children,  and  to  herd 
with  felons. 

This  man's  mania  and  miseries  were  the 
consequences  of  habits  of  intemperance :'  to 
the  same  source  may  be  traced  much  of  the 
insanity  in  the  pauper,  and  even  in  the  better 
classes.  In  other  words,  it  is  self-creating. 
How  far  a  self-created  lunatic  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  punish- 
ment* may  admit  of  considerable  discussion ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  we 
think,  that  if  it  can  be  conclusively  shown 
that  a  man  is  about  to  drink  himself  insane, 
or  that  he  insanely  wastes  his  time  and  prop- 
erty in  drink,  to  the  loss  of  his  health,  and 
the  starvation  of  bis  family, — if  such  can  be 
conclusively  proved  to  be  the  career  of  a 
man,  then  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
detained  and  taken  care  of.    This  is  no  new 


I  principle.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  persons  who  are  sane  only  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum ; 
they  are  detained,  therefore,  because,  if  let 
loose,  they  would  cease  to  exercise  a  rational 
control  over  their  actions.  This  principle 
might,  indeed,  be  extended  to  a  large  class 
of  our  criminal  population,  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  commission  of  crimes  less 
venial  than  that  of  drunkenness,  but  not  mora 
mischievous. 

"  Insanity  may  often  be  traced  to  a  criminal  in- 
dulgence in  depraved  habits  and  vicious  thoughts ; 
to  reckless  and  unprincipled  conduct ;  to  long-in- 
dulged self-will ;  to  a  censurable  neglect  of  the 
cultivation  of  habits  of  self-control ;  to  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  mental  discipline  and  training ; 
and,  above  all,  to  a  repudiation  of  the  principles 
of  our  holy  and  revered  religion,  and  a1  total  rejec- 
tion of  the  great  scheme  of  man's  redemption.  * 

If  it  be  found  that,  year  after  year,  men, 
thus  acting  and  thus  placed,  continue  to  out- 
rage the  laws  of  their  country ;  or  that,  so 
long  as  they  are  under  the  salutary  discipline 
of  a  prison,  they  are  moral,  orderly,  indus- 
trious, but  that,  so  soon  as  they  are  returned 
to  society,  they  again  relapse  into  their  fol- 
lies and  crimes,  and  re-appear  in  the  criminal 
court  as  "  ticket-of-leave  men ;"  does  it  not 
appear  to  be  a  prudent  and  rational  step  to 
place  these  men  in  a  medium  position  between 
a  prison  and  society  ? — a  position  in  which 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  humanizing  in- 
fluences of  social  discipline,  regulated  labor, 
and  mental  culture,  and  protected  from  those 
temptations  which  (as  reiterated  experience 
proves)  they  cannot  resist. 

•  "  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,"  vol.  vii. 
p.  624. 
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THE  PRINZENRAUB ,  A  GLIMPSE  OP  SAXON  HISTORY.* 


[The  following  article  has  an  interest  not  only  m 
a  curious  episode  of  German  history,  bnt  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Carltli,  whose  pen  has  not  been  before 
traceable  in  the  periodical  literature  for  many  a 
year.  It  has  all  his  singular  and  attractive  qualities. 
-Ed.]  , 

Over  seas  in  Saxony,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1455,  a  notable  thing  befel ;  and  this 
in  regard  to  tiro  persons  who  have  them- 
selves, by  accident,  become  notable.  Con- 
cerning which  we  are  now  to  say  something, 
with  the  reader's  permission.  Unluckily, 
few  English  readers  ever  heard  of  the  event ; 
and  it  is  probable  there  is  but  one  English 
reader  or  writer  (the  present  reviewer,f  for 
his  sins)  that  was  ever  driven  or  led  to  in- 
quire into  it,  so  that  it  is  quite  wild  soil,  very 
rough  for  the  ploughshare ;  neither  can  the 
harvest  well  be  considerable.  "English 
readers  are  so  deeply  ignorant  of  foreign 
history,  especially  of  German  history  !"  ex- 
claims a  learned  professor.  Alas,  yes  ;  Eng- 
lish readers  are  dreadfully  ignorant  of  many 
things,  indeed  of  most  things  ; — which  is  a 
lamentable  circumstance,  and  ought  to  be 
amended  by  degrees. 

But,  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is 
somewhat  in  relation  to  that  Saxon  business, 
called  the  Prinzenraub,  or  Stealing  of  the 
Princes,  and  to  the  other  "  pearls  of  mem- 
ory" (do  not  call  them  old  buttons  of  mem- 
ory !)    which  string  themselves  upon   the 


•  1.  Schreiter'i     GetchichU    den     Prinzenraub* 

S shreiter's  History  of  the  Stealing  of  the  Princes), 
ipsig:  1804. 

2.  Johann  Hubner't,  RectorU  der  Schule  zu  8, 
Johannin  in  Hamburg,  Gcnealogische  Tabellen  (Ge- 
nealogical Tables :  by  Johann  flubner,  Rector  of 
St.  John's  School  in  Hamburg)  3  vols,  oblong  4to. 
Leipzig.     1725—1728. 

8.  Genealogische  Tafeln  tur  Staatengeachichte  der 
Gtrmanischen  und  alawUchen  Vblker  im  I9len 
Jahrhundert  (Genealogical  Tables  for  the  State 
History -of  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  Nations  in  the 
19th  century).  By  Dr.  Friedrioh  Maximilian  Oer- 
teL     1  vol.  oblong  12 mo.     Leipzig.    1846. 

f  The  writer  of  this  article  heretically  disregards 
the  editorial  plural.  Our  discerning  readers  will 
understand,  even  without  the  aid  of  his  initial  at 
the  end,  why  we  choose  to  let  him  have  his  way. 
—Ed. 


threads  of  that.  Beating  about  in  those  dis- 
mal haunted  wildernesses ;  painfully  sorting 
and  sifting  in  the  historical  lumber-rooms  and 
their  dusty  fusty  imbroglios,  in  quest  of  far 
other  objects, — this  b  what  we  nave  picked 
up  on  that  accidental  matter.  To  which  the 
reader,  if  he  can  make  any  use  of  it,  has  our 
welcome  and  our  blessing. 

The  Wettin  Line  of  Saxon  Princes,  the 
same  that  yet  endures,  known  by  sight  to 
every  English  creature  (for  the  high  individ- 
ual, Prince  Albert,  b  of  it),  had  been  lucky 
enongh  to  combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance, 
by  good  management,  chiefly  by  inheritance, 
and  mere  force  of  survival,  all  the  Three 
separate  portions  and  divided  dignities  of 
that  country  ;  the  Thllringen  Landgraviate, 
the  Meissen  Markgraviate,  and  the  ancient 
Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Saxony;  and  to 
become  very  great  among  the  princes  of  the 
German  empire.  It  was  in  1423  that  Elec- 
tor Frederick,  named  der  Streiibare  (the  Fen- 
cible,  or  Prompt- to  fight),  one  of  the  notables 
of  this  line,  had  got  from  Emperor  Sigismund, 
for  help  rendered  (of  which  poor  Sigismund 
had  always  need,  in  all  kinds),  the  vacant 
Kur  (Electorship)  and  Dukedom  of  8axonv ; 
after  which  accession,  and  through  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  Saxon 
House  might  fairly  reckon  itself  the  greatest 
in  Germany,  till  Austria,  till  Brandenburg 
gradually  rose  to  overshadow  it.  Law  of 
primogeniture  could  never  be  accepted  in 
that  country  ;  nothing  but  divisions,  redivi- 
sions,  coalescings,  splittings,  and  never-end- 
ing readjustments  and  collisions  were  preva- 
lent in  consequence  ;  to  which  cause,  first  of 
ail,  the  loss  of  the  race  by  Saxony  may  be 
ascribed. 

To  enter  into  all  that,  be  far  from  us. 
Eoough  to  say  that  this  Streitbare,  Frederick 
theFencible,  left  several  sons,  and  none  of  them 
without  some  snack  of  principality  taken  from 
the  main  lot :  several  sons,  who,  however,  by 
death  and  bad  behavior,  pretty  soon  reduced 
themselves  to  two  :  1st,  the  eldest,  a  Fred- 
erick, named  the  Placid,  Peacable,  or  Pacific 
(Friederich  der  Sanfltmulhige),  who  possessed 
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ihe  electorate  and  indivisible,  inalienable  land 
thereto  pertaining  (Wittenberg,  Torgau,  &c. ; 
a  certain  "  circle  '  or  province  in  the  Witten- 
berg region ;  of  which,  as  Prussia  has  now 
got  ail  or  most  of  it,  the  exact  boundaries  are 
not  known  to  me) ;  and  2d,  a  Wilhelm,  who 
in  all  the  other  territories  "  ruled  conjointly" 
with  Frederick. 

Conjointly :  were  not  such  lands  likely  to 
be  beautifully  "  ruled  "?  Like  a  carriage- 
team  with  two  drivers  on  the  box !  Freder- 
ick, however,  was  Pacific ;  probably  an  ex- 
cellent good-natured  man  ;  for  I  do  not  find 
that  he  wanted  fire  either,  and  conclude  that 
the  friendly  elements  abounded  in  him. 
Frederick  was  a  man  that  could  be  lived 
with ;  and  the  conjoint  government  went  on, 
without  visible  outbreak,  between  his  brother 
Wilhelm  and  him,  for  a  seiiesof  years.  For 
twelve  years,  better  or  worse ; — much  better 
than  oar  own  red  and  white  Rotes  here  at 
home,  which  were  fast  budding  into  battles 
of  St.  Albans,  battles  of  Towton,  and  other 
sad  outcomes  about  that  time !  Of  which 
twelve  years  we  accordingly  say  nothing. 

But  now,  in  the  twelfth  year,  a  foolish 
second-cousin,  a  Fried  rich  the  Silly  (Einfiil- 
tige),  at  Weimar,  died  childless,  A.D.  1440; 
by  which  event  extensive  Thuringian  possess- 
ions fell  into  the  main  lot  again ;  whereupon 
the  question  arose,  How  to  divide  them  ?     A 

Suestion  difficult  to  solve ;  which  by-and-by . 
eclared  itself  to  be  insoluble ;  and  jjave  rise 
to  open  war  between  the  brothers  Frederick 
Pacific  and  Wilhelm  of  Meissen.  Frederick 
proving  stronger,  Wilhelm  called  in  the  Bo- 
hemians,—  confused  Hussite,  Zidka-Podie- 
brad  populations,  bitter  enemies  of  orthodox 
Germany ;  against  whom  Frederick  sent  cele- 
brated fighting  captains,  Kunz  von  Kaufun- 
gen  and  others ;  who  did  no  good  on  the 
Bohemians,  but  showed  all  men  how  dan- 
gerous a  conflagration  had  arisen  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  how  needful  to  be 
quenched  without  delay.  Accordingly,  the 
neighbors  all  ran  up,  Kaiser  Frederick  III. 
at  the  head  of  them  (a  cunning  old  Kaiser, 
Max's  father) ;  and  quenched  it  was,  after 
four  or  five  years'  ruinous  confusion,  by  the 
"treaty  of  Naumburg"  in  1450 — most  ob- 
scure treaty,  not  necessary  to  be  laid  before 
the  reader ; — whereby,  if  not  joint  govern- 
ment, peaceable  division  and  separation  could 
ensue. 

The  conflagration  was  thus  put  out ;  but 
various  coals  of  it  continued  hot  for  a  long 
time — Kunz  von  Kaufungen  above  mentioned 
the  hottest  of  all.  Kunz  or  Conrad,  born 
squire  or  ritter  of  a  certain  territory  and  old 
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tower  called  Kaufungen,  the  site  of  which 
old  tower,  if  now  no  ruins  of  it,  can  be  seen 
near  Penig,  on  the  Mulde  river,  some  two 
hours'  ride  southeast  of  Aitenburg,  in  those 
Thuringian  or  Upper  Saxon  regions — Kunz 
had  made  himself  a  name  in  the  world, 
though  unluckily  he  was  short  of  property 
otherwise  at  present.  For  one  thing,  Kunz 
had  gained  great  renown  by  beating  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Albert  named  AchilU*, 
third  Hohenzollern  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  the  fiercest  fighter  of  his  day  (a  terrible 
hawk-nosed,  square-jawed,  lean,  ancient  man, 
ancestor  of  Frederick  the  Great) ;  Kunz,  I 
say,  had  beaten  this  potentate,  being  hired  by 
the  town  of  Nurnberg,  Albert's  rebellious 
town,  to  do  it ;  or  if  not  beaten  him  (for  Al- 
bert prevailed  in  the  end),  had  at  least  taken 
him  captive  in  some  fight,  and  made  him  pay 
a  huge  ransom.  He  had  also  been  in  the 
Hussite  wars,  this  Kunz,  fighting  up  and 
down:  a  German  condottiere,  I  find,  or 
Dugald  Dalgetty  of  the  epoch ;  hi9  last 
stroke  of  work  had  been  this  late  engage- 
ment, under  Frederick  the  Peaceable,  to 
fight  against  brother  Wilhelm  and  his  Bo- 
hemian allies. 

In  this  last  enterprise  Kunz  had  prospered 
but  indifferently.  He  had,  indeed,  gained 
something  they  called  the  "  victory  of  Gera" 
— loud,  honor,  I  doubt  not,  and  temporary 
possession  of  that  little  town  of  Gera ;  but, 
in  return,  had  seen  his  own  old  tower  of 
Kaufungen,  and  all  his  properties,  wasted  by 
ravages  of  war.  Nay,  he  had  at  length  been 
taken  captive  by  the  Bohemians,  and  been 
obliged  to  ransom  himself  by  huge  outlay  of 
money — 4,000  goldgulden,  or  about  £2,000 
sterling ;  a  crushing  sum  I  With  all  which 
losses,  why  did  not  Kunz  lose  his  life  too,  as 
he  might  easily  have  done  ?  It  would  have 
been  better  for  him.  Not  having  lost  his 
life,  he  did  of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
claim  and  expect  indemnity ;  but  he  could 
get  none,  or  not  any  that  wa9  satisfactory  to 
him. 

Elector  Frederick  had  had  losses  of  his 
own  ;  was  disposed  to  stick  to  the  letter  of 
his  contracts  in  reference  to  Kunz :  not  even 
the  4,000  goldgulden  of  Bohemian  ransom 
would  he  consent  to  repay.  Elector  Freder- 
ick alleged  that  Kunz  was  not  his  liegeman, 
whom  he  was  bound  to  protect ;  but  only  his 
soldier,  hired  to  fight  at  so  much  per  day, 
and  stand  the  risks  himself.  In  fine,  he  ex- 
asperated Kunz  very  much ;  and  could  be 
brought  to  nothing,  except  to  agree  that  ar- 
bitrators should  be  named,  to  settle  what 
was  really  due  from  one  to  the  other ; — a 
20 
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coarse  of  little  promise  to  indigent,  indignant 
Kunz.  The  arbitrators  did  accordingly  meet, 
and  Kunz  being  summoned,  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  not  liking  the  figure  of  the  court, 
went  away  again  without  waiting  for  the 
verdict ;  which,  accordingly,  did  fall  out  in- 
finitely short  of  his  wishes  or  expectations, 
and  made  the  indigent  man  still  more  indig- 
nant. Violent  speeches  were  heard  from 
him  in  consequence,  and  were  officiously  re- 
ported ;  nay,  some  say,  were  heard  by  the 
Elector  himself :  for  example,  That  a  man 
might  have  vengeance,  if  he  could  get  nothing 
else ;  that  an  indigent,  indignant  fighting  man, 
driven  utterly  desperate,  would  harry  and 
destroy ;  would  do  this  and  also  that,  of  a 
direful  and  dreadful  nature.  To  which  the 
Elector  answered :  "  Don't  burn  the  fishes  in 
their  ponds,  at  any  rate !" — still  further  anger- 
ing Kunz.  Kunz  was  then  heard  growling 
about  "  vengeance  not  on  this  unjust  Elec- 
tor's land  and  people,  but  on  his  flesh  and 
blood ;"  in  short,  growing  ever  more  intem- 
perate, grim  of  humor,  and  violent  of  speech, 
Kunz  was  at  last  banished  the  country  ;  or- 
dered flatly  to  go  about  his  business,  and 
frowl  elsewhere.  He  went,  with  certain  in- 
igent  followers  of  his,  across  into  Bohemia ; 
where,  after  groping  about,  he  purchased  an 
old  castle,  Isenburg,  the  name  of  it ;  castle 
hanging  somewhere  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Erzgebirge  (Metal  Mountains,  so-called), 
convenient  for  the  Saxon  frontier,  and  to  be 
had  cheap :  this  empty,  damp  old  castle  of 
Isenburg,  Kunz  bought ;  and  lived  there  in 
such  humor  as  may  be  conceived.  Revenge 
on  this  unjust  Elector,  and  "  not  on  his  land 
and  people,  but  on  his  flesh  and  blood,"  was 
now  the  one  thought  of  Kunz. 

Two  Misnian  squires,  Mosen  and  Schon- 
berg,  former  subalterns  of  his,  I  suppose, 
and  equally  disaffected  as  himself,  were  with 
him  at  Isenburg ;  besides  these,  whose  con- 
nexions and  followers  could  assist  with  head 
or  hand,  there  was  in  correspondence  with 
him  one  Schwalbe,  a  Bohemian  by  birth, 
officiating  now  as  cook  (cook  or  scullion,  I 
am  uncertain  which)  in  the  electoral  Castle 
itself  at  Altenburg ;  this  Schwalbe,  in  the 
way  of  intelligence  and  help  for  plotting,  was 
of  course  the  most  important  of  all.  Intelli- 
gence enough  from  Schwalbe  and  his  con- 
sorts ;  and  schemes  grounded  thereon ;  first 
one  scheme  and  then  another,  in  that  hungry 
castle  of  Isenburg,  we  need  not  doubt.  At 
length  word  came  from  Schwalbe,  that  on 
the  7th  of  July  (1455),  the  Elector  was  to 
take  a  journey  to  Leipzig ;  Eleotress  and  two 
Princes  (there  were  bat  two,  still  boys)  to  be 


left  behind  at  Altenburg :  whether  any  thing 
could  follow  out  of  that  ?  Most  of  the  ser- 
vants, Schwalbe  added,  were  invited  to  a 
supper  in  the  town,  and  would  be  absent 
drinking.  Absent  drinking ;  princes  left  un- 
guarded? Much  can  follow  out  of  that  I 
Wait  for  an  opportunity  till  doomsday,  will 
there  ever  come  a  better  ?  Let  this,  in  brief, 
be  the  basis  of  our  grand  scheme ;  and  let  all 
hands  be  busy  upon  it.  Isenburg  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty !— Nor  was  Isen- 
burg disappointed. 

The  venerable  little  Saxon  town  of  Alten- 
burg lies,  among  intricate  woods  and  Metal- 
Mountain  wildernesses,  a  good  day's  riding 
west  from  Isenburg  :  nevertheless,  at  the  fit 
date,  Isenburg  has  done  its  duty;  and  in  spite 
of  the  intricacies  and  the  hot  weather,  Kunz 
is  on  the  ground  in  full  readiness.  Towards 
midnight,  namely,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1455, 
Kunz,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men,  his  two 
Misnian  squires  among  them,  well- mounted 
and  armed,  silently  approaches  the  rendez- 
vous under  the  Castle  of  Altenburg;  softly 
announces  himself,  by  whew  of  whistling,  or 
some  concerted  signal,  audible  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  ambrosial  night.  Cook  Schwalbe 
is  awake ;  Cook  Schwalbe  answers  signal ; 
flings  him  down  a  line,  fixes  his  rope-ladders : 
Kunz,  with  his  Misnian  squires  and  a  select 
few  more,  mounts  aloft ;  leaving  the  rest  be- 
low, to  be  vigilant,  to  seize  the  doors  espe- 
cially, when  once  we  are  masters  of  them 
from  within. 

Kunz,  who  had  once  been  head  chamber- 
Iain  here,  knows  every  room  and  passage  of 
this  royal  castle ;  probably  his  Misnians  also 
know  it,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  from  of  old. 
They  first  lock  all  the  servants'  doors ;  lock 
the  Electress's  door ;  walk  then  into  the  room 
where  the  two  Princes  sleep,  in  charge  of 
their  ancient  governess,  a  feeble  old  lady, 
who  can  give  no  hinderance ; — they  seize  the 
two  Princes,  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen ; 
descend  with  them,  by  the  great  staircase, 
into  the  court  of  the  Castle,  successfully  so 
far ;  or  rather,  not  quite  successfully,  but 
with  a  mistake  to  mend.  They  find,  when 
in  the  court  of  the  Castle,  that  here,  indeed, 
is  Prince  Ernst,  the  eldest  boy,  but  that  in- 
stead of  Prince  Albert  we  have  brought  his 
bedfellow,  a  young  count  Barby,  of  use  to 
us.  This  was  Mosen  the  Misnian's  mistake  ; 
stupid  Mosen !  Kunz  himself  runs  aloft 
again ;  finds  now  the  real  Albert,  who  bad 
hid  himself  below  the  bed;  descends  with 
the  real  Albert  "  To  horse  now,  to  horse, 
my  men,  without  delay  !"  These  noises  had 
awakened  the  Electress ;  to  what  terrors  and 
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emotions  we  can  fancy.  Finding  her  door 
bolted,  bat  learning  gradually  what  is  toward, 
she  speaks  or  shrieks,  from  the  window,  a 
passionate  prayer,  in  the  name  of  earth  and 
heaven,  Not  to  take  her  children  from  her. 
"  Whatsoever  your  demands  are,  I  will  see 
them  granted,  only  leave  my  children  I1' 
"Sorry  we  cannot,  high  Lady!"  thought 
Kunz,  and  rode  rapidly  away  ;  for  all  the 
Castle  is  now  getting  awake,  and  locks  will  not 
long  keep  every  one  imprisoned  in  his  room. 
Kunz,  forth  again  into  the  ambrosial  night, 
divides  his  party  into  two,  one  Prince  with 
each ;  Kunz  himself  leading  the  one,  Mosen 
to  lead  the  other.  They  are  to  ride  by  two 
different  roads  towards  Bohemia,  that  if  one 
mislnck,  there  may  still  be  another  to  make 
terms.  Kunz  himself,  with  the  little  Albert 
he  has  got  on  hand  (no  time  to  change 
princes  at  present),  takes  the  more  northerly 
road ;  and  both  dive  into  the  woods.  Not  a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  for  already  the  alarm- 
bell  is  out  at  Altenburg — some  servant  hav- 
ing burst  his  door,  and  got  clutch  of  it;  the 
results  of  which  will  be  manifold  !  Result 
first  could  not  fail:  The  half-drunk  ser- 
vants, who  are  out  at  supper,  come  tumbling 
home ;  listen  open-mouthed,  then  go  tumbling 
back  into  the  little  town,  and  awaken  its 
alarm-bell ;  which  awakens,  in  the  usual  pro- 
gression, all  others  whatsoever;  so  that 
Saxony  at  large,  to  the  remotest  village, 
from  all  its  belfries,  big  and  little,  is  ringing 
madly ;  and   all  day  Kunz,  at  every  thin 

Slace  of  the  forest,  hears  a  ding-dong  of 
oom  pronounced  against  him,  and  plunges 
deviously  forward  all  the  more  intently. 

A  hot  day,  and  a  dreadful  ride  through 
boggy  wastes  and  intricate  mountain  woods ; 
with  the  alarm-bell,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows,  dogging  one  all  the  way.  Here, 
however,  we  are  now,  within  an  hour  of  the 
Bohemian  border ;— cheerily,my  men, through 
these  wild  hills  !  The  young  Prince,  a  boy 
of  twelve,  declares  himself  dying  of  thirst. 
Kunz,  not  without  pity,  not  without  anxiety 
on  that  head,  bids  his  men  ride  on ;  all  but 
himself  and  two  squires  shall  ride  on,  get 
every  thing  ready  at  Isenburg,  whither  we 
and  his  young  Highness  will  soon  follow. 
Kunz  encourages  the  Prince  ;  dismounts,  he 
and  his  squires,  to  gather  him  some  bilberries. 
Kunz  is  busy  in  that  search, — when  a  black 
figure  staggers  in  upon  the  scene ;  a  grimy 
kohler,  namely,  (collier,  charcoal-burner,) 
with  a  long  poking-pole  (what  he  calls  schiir- 
baum)  in  his  hand :  grimy  collier,  just 
awakened  from  his  after-dinner  nap ;  some- 
what astonished  to  find  company  in  these 


solitudes.  "  How,  what !  Who  is  the  young 
gentleman  ?  What  are  my  Herren  pleased 
to  be  doing  here?"  inquired  the  collier. 
"  Pooh,  a  youth  who  has  run  away  from  his 
relations ;  who  has  fallen  thirsty :  do  you 
know  where  bilberries  are  ?  No.  Then  why 
not  walk  on  your  way  my  grim  one  ?"  The 
grim  one  has  heard  ringing  of  alarm-bells  all 
day;  is  not  quite  in  haste  to  go:  Kunz, 
whirling  round  to  make  him  go,  is  caught  in 
the  bushes  by  the  spurs,  and  falls  flat  on  his 
face:  the  young  Prince  whispers  eagerly, 
"I  am  Prince  Albert,  and  am  stolen  1" 
Whew- we w !  One  of  the  squires  aims  a 
blow  at  the  Prince,  so  it  is  said ;  perhaps  it 
was  at  the  collier  only :  the  collier  wards 
with  his  poking- pole,  strikes  fiercely  with 
his  poking-pole,  fells  down  the  squires,  be- 
labors Kunz  himself.  And,  behold,  the  col- 
lier's wife  comes  running  on  the  scene,  and, 
with  her  shrieks,  brings  a  body  of  other  col- 
liers upon  it :  Kunz  is  evidently  done !  He 
surrenders,  with  his  squires  and  Prince ;  is 
led,  by  this  black  bodyguard,  armed  with 
axes,  shovels,  poking-poles,  to  the  neighbor- 
ing monastery  of  Grunhain  (Qreen  Grove,) 
and  is  there  safe  warded  under  lock  and  key. 
The  afternoon  of  July  8th,  1455 ;  what  a 
day  for  him  and  for  others  1  I  remark,  with 
certainty,  that  dusty  riders,  in  rather  unusual 
numbers,  and  of  miscellaneous  equipment, 
are  also  entering  London  City,  far  away,  this 
very  evening ; .  a  constitutional  parliament 
having  to  take  seat  at  Westminister,  to- 
morrow, 9th  July,  1455,  of  all  days  and 
years,*  to  settle  what  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  lately  fought,  will  come  to.  For 
the  rest,  that  the  King  of  England  has  fallen 
imbecile,  and  his  she-wolf  of  France  is  on 
flight ;  that  probably  York  will  be  Protector 
again  (till  he  lose  his  head), — and  that  the 
troubles  of  mankind  are  not  limited  to 
Saxony  and  its  Metal  Mountains,  but  that 
the  Devil  every  where  is  busy,  as  usual! 
This  consideration  will  serve  at  least  to  date 
the  affair  of  Kunz  for  us,  and  shall  therefore 
stand  unerased. 

From  Grunhain  Monastery  the  Electress, 
gladdest  of  Saxon  mothers,  gets  back  her 
younger  boy  to  Altenburg,  with  hope  of  the 
the  other :  praised  bo  heaven  for  ever  for  it. 
"And  you,  0  Collier  of  a  thousand  !  what  is 
your  wish,  what  is  your  want :  How  dared 
you  beard  such  a  lion  as  that  Kunz,  you  with 
your  simple  poking-pole,  you  Collier  sent  of 
heaven  1"  "  Madam,  1  drilled  him  soundly 
with  my  poking-pole  (hab  ihn  weidlich  get- 

*  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  vi  10B, 
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rillt) ;"  at  which  they  all  laughed,  and  called 
the  collier  der  Triller,  the  Driller. 

Meanwhile,  Mosen  the  Misnian  is  also  far- 
ing ill ;  with  the  alarm-hells  all  awake  about 
him,  and  the  country  risen  in  hot  ohase.  Six 
of  his  men  have  been  caught ;  the  rest  are 
diving  ever  deeper  into  the  thickets.  In  the 
end,  they  seek  shelter  in  a  cavern,  stay  there 
perdue  for  three  days,  not  far  from  the  castle 
of  Steina,  still  within  the  Saxon  border.  Three 
days, — while  the  debate  of  Westminster  is 
prosperously  proceeding,  and  imbecile  Henry 
the  Sixth  takes  his  ease  at  Windsor, — these 
poor  fellows  lie  quaking,  hungry,  in  their 
cave ;  and  dare  not  debate,  except  in  whis- 
pers ;  very  uncertain  what  the  issue  will  be. 
The  third  day  they  hear  from  colliers  or 
wandering  woodmen,  accidentally  talking 
together  in  their  neighborhood,  that  Kunz  is 
taken,  tried,  and  most  probably  beheaded. 
Well-a-day !  Well-a-day  t  Hereupon  they 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  nearest 
Amtmann,  him  of  Zwickau :  to  the  effect, 
That  if  free  pardon  is  granted,  they  will  at 
once  restore  Prince  Ernst ;  if  not,  they  will 
at  once  kill  him.  The  Amtmann  of  Zwickau 
is  thrown  into  excitement,  it  may  well  be 
supposed;  but  what  can  the  Amtmann  or 
any  other  official  person  do?  Accede  to 
their  terms,  since,  as  desperate  men,  they 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  them.  It  is 
thought,  had  they  even  demanded  Kunz's 
pardon,  it  must  have  been  granted ;  but  tbey 
fancied  Kunz  already  ended,  and  did  not  insist 
on  this.  Enough,  on  the  11th  of  the  month, 
fourth  day  since  the  flight,  third  day  in  this 
hunger-cave  of  Stein  a,  Prince  Ernst  was  given 
up ;  and  Mosen,  Schdnfels,  and  Co.,  refreshed 
with  food,  fled  swiftly  unharmed,  and  "  were 
never  heard  of  more,1'  say  my  authorities. 

Prince  Ernst  was  received  by  his  glad 
father  at  Chemnitz ;  soon  carried  to  his  glad 
mother  and  brother  at  Al  ten  burg :  upon 
which  the  whole  court,  with  trembling  joy, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ebersdorf,  a  monastery 
and  a  shrine  in  those  parts.  They  gave 
pious  thanks  there,  one  and  all :  the  mother 
giving  suitable  donation  furthermore ;  and, 
what  is  notable,  hanging  up  among  her  other 
votive  gifts  two  coats:  the  coat  of  Kunz, 
leather  buff,  I  suppose,  and  the  coat  of  The 
Driller,  Triller,  as  we  call  that  heaven-sent 
collier,  coat  grimy  black,  and  made  of  what 
•tuff  I  know  not.  Which  coats  were  still 
shown  in  the  present  generation  ;  nay,  per- 
haps are  still  to  be  shown  to  this  day,  if  a 
judicious  tourist  made  inquiry  for  them. 

On  the  14th,  and  not  till  then,  Kuns  of 
Kaufungen,  tried  and  doomed  before,  laid 


his  head  on  the  block  at  Freyberg :  some 
say,  pardon  had  been  got  for  him  from  the 
joyful  Serene  Highnesses,  but  oame  an  hour 
too  late.  This  seems  uncertain,  seems  im- 
probable :  at  least  poor  Dietrich  of  Kaufen- 
gen,  his  younger  brother,  was  done  to  death 
at  Altenburg  itself  some  time  after,  for  "in- 
considerate words"  uttered  by  him,— feelings 
not  sufficiently  under  one's  control.  That 
Schwalbe,  the  Bohemian  Cook,  was  torn  with 
"  red-hot  pincers,"  and  otherwise  mercilessly 
mangled  and  strangled,  need  not  be  stated. 
He  and  one  or  two  others,  supposed  to  be 
concerned  in  his  peculiar  treason,  were  treat- 
ed so ;  and  with  this  the  gallows  partof  the 
transaction  ended. 

As  to  the  Driller  himself,  when  asked  what 
his  wish  was,  it  turned  out  to  be  modest 
in  the  extreme:  Only  liberty  to  cut  of 
scrags  and  waste  wood,  what  would  suffice 
for  his  charming  purposes,  in  those  wild 
forests.  This  was  granted  to  the  man  and 
his  posterity :  made  sure  to  him  and  them  by 
legal  deed,  and  to  this  was  added,  So  many 
yearly  bushels  of  corn  from  the  electoral 
8tockbarns,  and  a  handsome  little  farm  of 
land,  to  grow  cole  and  sauerkraut,  and  sup- 
port what  cows  and  sheep,  for  domestic  milk 
and  wool,  were  necessary  to  the  good  man 
and  his  successors.  "  Which  properties,"  I 
am  vaguely  told,  but  would  go  to  see  it  with 
my  eyes,  were  I  touring  in  those  parte, 
"  tbey  enjoy  to  this  day.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  bit  of  learned  jocularity  on  the  part  of  the 
old  conveyancers,  perhaps  in  their  high  chan- 
cery at  Altenburg  they  did  not  know  the 
man's  real  name,  or  perhaps  he  had  no  very 
fixed  one;  at  any  rate,  they  called  him 
merely  Triller  (Driller),  in  these  important 
documents ;  wbioh  courtly  nickname  he  or  his 
sons  adopted  as  a  surname  that  would  do  very 
well;  surname  born  by  them  accordingly 
ever  since,  and  concerning  which  there  have 
been  treatises  written.* 

This  is  the  tale  of  Kunz  of  Kaufungen : 
this  is  that  adventure  of  the  Prinxenraub 
(Stealing  of  the  Princes),  much  wondered  at, 
and  talked  of,  by  all  princes  and  all  courtiers 
in  its  own  day,  and  never  quite  forgotten 
since;  being  indeed  apt  for  remembrance, 
and  worthy  of  it,  more  or  less.  For  it 
actually  occurred  in  God's  Creation,  and  was 

*  Groebupf  }b  Oratio  de  gentie  TrUlerianae  ortu 
(cited  in  Michaelis  Geschiehte  der  Chur-  und  Furtt- 
lichen  Hauter  in  ThUschland,  i.  459)  it  one.  See, 
for  the  rest,  Schurzrleisoh,  DtBurtaUo  de  Conrad* 
Kaufungo  (Wittenberg,  1720) :  Tenzel  (Gotha. 
1700) ;  Rechenberg,  De  Ruvtu  Emetti  et  Alberti; 
Sagittarius,  Fabrieius,  Ac,  Ac 
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a  fact,  four  hundred  years  ago ;  and  also  is, 
and  will  for  ever  continue  one,— ever-enduring 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Sum  of  Things, 
whether  remembered  or  not.  In  virtue  of 
which  peculiarity  it  is  much  distinguished 
from  innumerable  other  tales  of  adventures 
which  did  not  occur  in  God's  Creation,  but 
only  in  the  waste  chambers  (to  be  let  un- 
furnished) of  certain  human  heads,  and 
which  are  part  and  parcel  only  of  the  Sum 
of  No-things:  which,  nevertheless,  obtain 
some  temporary  remembrance,  and  lodge 
extensively,  at  this  epoch  of  the  world,  in 
similar  still  more  unfurnished  chambers.  In 
comparison,  I  thought  this  business  worth  a 
few  words  to  the  ingenuous  English  reader, 
who  may  still  have  rooms  to  let,  in  that 
sense.  Not  only  so ;  but  it  seemed  to  de- 
serve a  little  nook  in  modern  memory  for 
other  peculiar  reasons, — which  shall  now  be 
stated  with  extreme  brevity. 

The  two  boys,  Ernst  and  Albert,  who,  at 
the  time  of  their  being  stolen,  were  fourteen 
and  twelve  years  old  respectively,  and  had 
Frederick  the  Peaceable,  the  Placid  or  Pacific, 
for  father,  came  safe  to  manhood.  They 
got,  by  lucky  survivorship,  all  these  inextri- 
cable Saxon  territories  combined  into  two 
round  lot*: — did  not,  unfortunately,  keep 
them  to;'  but  split  them  again  into  new 
divisions, — for  new  despair  of  the  historical 
student,  among  others! — and  have  at  this 
day,  extensive  posterity,  of  thrice- complex 
relationship,  of  unintelligible  names,  still 
extant  in  the  high  places  of  the  world.  Un- 
intelligible names,  we  may  well  say  ;  each 
person  having  probably  from  ten  to  twenty 
names :  not  John  or  Tom ;  but  Joachim  John 
Ferdinand  Ernst  Albrecht;  Theodor  Tom 
Carl  Friedrich  Kunz : — as  if  we  should  say, 
Bill  Walter  Kit,  all  as  one  name;  every  one 
of  which  is  good,  could  you  but  omit  the 
others!  Posterity  of  unintelligible  names, 
thrice-complex  relationship ; — and  in  fine,  of 
titles,  qualities,  and  territories,  that  will  re- 
main for  ever  unknown  to  man.  Most  singu- 
lar princely  nomenclature,  which  has  often 
filled  me  with  amazement.  Designations 
worse  than  those  of  the  Naples  Lazzaroni ; 
who  indeed  "  have  no  names,  but  are,  I  con- 
clude, distinguished  by  numbers,  No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  can  be  known  when  mentioned  in 
human  speech !  Names,  designations,  which 
are  too  much  for  the  human  mind : — which 
are  intricate,  long-winded ;  abstruse  as  the 
Sybil's  oracles ;  and  flying  about,  too,  like 
her  leaves,  with  every  new  accident,  every 
new  puff  of  wind.  Ever  fluctuating,  ever 
splitting,  coalescing,  re  spliting,  re-combin- 


ing insignificant  little  territories,  names,  re* 
lationships  and  titles ;  inextricably  indecipher- 
able, and  not  worth  deciphering ;  which  only 
the  eye  of  the  Old  Serpent  could  or  would 
decipher!  Let  us  leave  them  there;  and 
remark  that  they  are  all  divided,  after  our 
little  stolen  Ernst  and  Albert,  into  two  main 
streams  or  lines,  the  Ernst,  or  Ernestine 
Line,  and  the  Albert  or  Alhertine  Line;  in 
which  two  grand  divisions  they  flow  on,  each 
of  them  many-branched,  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Time  ever  since.  Many-branched 
each  of  the  two,  but  conspicuously  separate 
each  from  the  other,  they  flow  on  ;  and  give  « 
us  the  comfort  of  their  company,  in  great 
numbers,  at  this  very  day.  We  will  note  a 
few  of  the  main  phenomena  in  these  two 
Saxon  lines, — higher  trees  that  have  caught 
our  eye,  in  that  sad  wilderness  of  princely 
shrubbery  unsurvejable  otherwise. 

ERNESTINE    LINE. 

Ernst,  the  elder  of  those  two  stolen  boys, 
became  Kurfurst  (Elector) ;  and  got  for  in- 
heritance, besides  the  "inalienable  proper- 
ties" which  lie  round  Wittenberg,  as  we  have 
said,  the  better  or  Thuringian  side  of  the 
Saxon  country — that  is,  the  Weimar,  Goths, 
Altenburg,  &c,  Principalities: — while  the 
other  youth,  Albert,  had  to  take  the  "  Osier- 
laiid  (Easternland),  with  part  of  Meissen/' 
what  we  may  in  general  imagine  to  be,  (for 
no  German  Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kind- 
ness to  say  precisely)  the  eastern  region  of 
what  is  Saxony  in  our  day.  These  Albert- 
ines,  with  an  inferior  territory,  had,  as  their 
main  towns,  Leipzig  and  Dresden ;  a  Resi- 
denz-Schloss  (or  sublime  enough  Ducal 
Palace)  in  each  city,  Leipzig  as  yet  the 
grander  and  more  common  one.  There,  at 
Leipzig  chiefly,  I  say,  lived  the  august 
younger  or  Albertine  line ;  especially  there  . 
lived  Prince  Albert  himself,  a  wealthy  and 
potent. man,  though  younger.  But  it  is  with 
Ernst  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

As  for  Ernst,  the  elder,  he  and  his  lived 
chiefly  at  Wittenberg,  as  I  perceive ;  there  and 
in  the  neighborhood,  was  their  high  Schloes ; 
distinguished  among  palaces.  But  they  had 
Weimar.they  had  Altenburg, Gotha,Coburg — 
above  all,  they  had  the  Wartburg,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Strong  Houses  any  Duke 
could  live  in,  if  he  were  of  frugal  and  heroio 
turn.  Wartbure,  built  by  fabulous  Ludwig 
the  Springer,  which  grandly  overhangs  the 
town  of  Eisenach,  grandly  the  general  Thu- 
ringian forest ;  it  is  now, — Magician  Kling- 
sohr  having  sung  there,  St.  Elizabeth  having 
lived  there  and  done    conscious  miracles, 
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Martin  Luther  having  lived  there  and  done 
unconscious   ditto,  —  the  most   interesting 
Resident,  or  old  grim  shell  of  a  mountain 
Castle  turned  into  a  tavern,  now  to  be  found 
in  Germany,  or  perhaps  readily  in  the  world. 
One  feels, — standing  m  Luther's  room,  with 
Luther's  poor  old  oaken  table,  oaken   ink- 
holder  still  there,  and  his  mark  on  the  wall 
which  the  Devil  has  not  yet  forgotten, — as 
if  here  once  more,  with  mere  heaven  and  the 
silent  Thuringian  Hills  looking  on,  a  grand 
and  grandest  Dattle  of  "  One  man  versus  the 
Devil  and  all   men"  was  fought,  and   the 
.   latest  prophecy  of  the  Eternal  was  made  to 
these  sad  ages  that  yet  run ;   as  if  here,  in 
fact,  of  all  places  that  the  sun  now  looks 
upon,  were  the  holiest  for  a  modern  man. 
To  me,  at  least,  in  my  poor  thoughts,  there 
seemed  something  of  authentically  divine  in 
this  locality;  as  if  immortal  remembrances, 
and   sacred   influences  and  monitions  were 
hovering  over  it :  speaking  sad,  and  grand, 
and  valiant  things  to  the  hearts  of  men.     A 
distinguished  person,  whom  I  had  the  honor 
of    attending    on    that    occasion,    actually 
stooped  down,  when  he  thought  my  eye  was 
off  him ;  kissed  the  old  oaken  table, though  one 
of  the  grimest  men  now  living  ;  and  looked 
like  lightning  and  rain  all  morning  after,  with 
a  visible  moisture  in  those  sun-eyes  of  his,  and 
not  a  word  to  be  drawn  from  him.     Sure 
enough,  Ernst  and  his  line  are  not  at  a  loss  for 
residences,  whatever  else  he  and  they  may 
want. 

Ernst's  son  was  Frederick  the  Wise,  suc- 
cessor in  the  Kur  (Electorship)  and  paternal 
lands ;  which,  as  Frederick  did  not  marry, 
and  there  was  only  one  other  brother,  were 
not  further  divided  on  this  occasion.  Freder- 
ick the  Wise,  born  in  1463,  was  that  ever- 
memorable  Kurfurst%  who  saved  Luther  from 
the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  A  pious 
Catholic,  with  due  horror  of  heresy  up  to 
that  time,  he  listened  with  all  his  faculties  to 
the  poor  Monk's  earnest  speech  of  fourliours ; 
knew  not  entirely  what  to  think  of  it; 
thought  at  least,  "  We  will  hear  this  man 
further,  we  will  not  burn  this  man  just  yet !" — 
and  snatched  him  up  accordingly,  and  stuck 
him  safe  into  the  Wartburg  for  a  year.  Honor 
to  such  a  Kurfiirst : — and  what  a  luck  to  him 
and  us  that  he  was  there  to  do  so  ever- 
memorable  a  thing,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ! 
A  Kurfurst  really  memorable  and  honorable, 
by  that  and  by  many  other  acts  of  wisdom, 
piety,  and  prudent  magnanimity ;  in  which 
qualities  history  testifies  that  he  shone.  He 
could  have  had  the  Kaisership,  on  Max's 
death,  some  years  before,  but  preferred  to 


have  young  Charles  V.,  Max's  grandson, 
elected  to  it.    Whereby  it  came  that  the 
grand  Reformation  Cause,  at  once  the  grand- 
est blessing  and  the  grandest  difficulty,  fell 
to  the  guidance,  not  of  noble  German  veracity 
and  pious  wisdom,  but  of  longheaded  obsti- 
nate Flemish  cunning ;  and  Elector  Frederiok 
indeed  had  an  easier  life,  but  Germany  has 
ever  since  had  a  much  harder  one!    Two 
portraits   of   this  wise   Frederick,   one    by 
Albert  Durer,  and  another  of  inferior  quality 
by  Lucas  Kranach,  which  represented  to  us 
an  excellent  rather  corpulent  elderly  gentle- 
man, looking  out  from  under  his  electoral 
cap,  with  a  fine  placid,  honest,  and  yet  vigi- 
lant and  sagacious  aspect,  are  well  known  to 
print-collectors  ;  but  his  history,  the  practi- 
cal physiognomy  of  his  life  and  procedure 
in  this  world,  is  less  known  to  hereditary 
governing  persons,  and  others,  than  it  ought 
to  be, — if  there  were  any  chance  of  their 
taking  pattern   by  him!  .  He  was  twenty 
years  Luther's  senior ;  they  never  met  per- 
sonally, much  as  they  corresponded  together, 
during  the  next  four  years,  both  living  often- 
est  in  the  same  town.     He  died  in  1525,  and 
was  succeeded   by  his  brother,  John  the 
Steadfast,  (Johann  der  Bestttndige.) 

This  brother,  Johann  der  Besta&Hge,  was 
four  years  younger ;  he  also  was  trwise  and 
eminently  Protestant  man.  He  struggled 
very  faithfully  for  the  good  cause,  during 
his  term  of  sovereignty  ;  died  in  1582  f  four- 
teen years  before  Luther),  having  held  the 
Electorate  only  seven  years.  Excellent  man, 
though  dreadfully  fat;  so  that  they  had  to 
screw  him  up  by  machinery  when  he  wished 
to  mount  on  horseback,  in  his  old  days.  His 
son  was  Johann  Friedrich,  the  Magnanimous 
by  epithet  (der  Grossmiithige),  under  whom 
the  Line  underwent  sad  destinies ;  lost  the 
Electorship,  lost  much ;  and  split  itself  after 
him,  into  innumerable  branches,  who  are  all 
of  a  small  type  ever  since ;  and  whom  we 
shall  leave  for  a  little,  till  we  have  brought 
forward  the  Albertine  Line. 


ALBERT1NE   LINE. 


Albert  the  Courageous  (der  Beherzte)  was 
the  name  this  little  stolen  boy  attained  among 
mankind,  when  he  grew  to  maturity  and  came 
to  his  properties  in  Meissen  and  the  Oster- 
land.  What  he  did  to  merit  such  high  title 
might,  at  this  date,  in  this  place,  be  difficult 
to  say.  I  find  he  was  useful  in  the  Nether- 
lands, assisting  Kaiser  Max  (or  rather  young 
Prince  Max,  Kaiser  indeed,  and  Charles  Y.  s 
grandfather,  in  time  coming)  when  the  said 
young  Max  wedded  the  beautiful  young  Mary 
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of  Burgundy,  the  great  heiress  in  those  parts.  | 
Max  got  the  Netherlands  by  this  fine  match, 
and  came  into  properties  enough  ;  and  soon 
into  endless  troubles  and  sorrows  thereby ;  in 
all  which,  and  in  others  that  superadded  them- 
selves, Albert  the  Courageous  was  helpful 
according  to  ability ;  distinguishing  him- 
self indeed  throughout  by  loyalty  to  bis  Kai- 
ser ;  and  in  general,  I  think,  being  rather  of 
a  conservative  turn.  The  rest  of  his  merit 
in  History — we  conclude,  it  was  work  that 
had  mainly  a  Saxon,  or  at  most  a  German 
fame,  and  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  the  gen- 
eral world.  However,  sure  enough  it  all  lies 
safely  funded  in  Saxon  and  German  Life  to 
this  hour,  Saxony  reaping  the  full  benefit  of 
it  (if  any)  ;  and  it  shall  not  concern  us  here. 
Only  on  three  figures  of  the  posterity  begot- 
ten by  him  shall  we  pause  a  little,  then  leave 
him  to  his  fate.  Elector  Moritz,  Duke 
George,  August  the  Strong :  on  these  three 
we  will  glance  for  one  moment ;  the  rest,  in 
mute  endless  procession,  shall  rustle  past  un- 
seen by  vs. 

Albert's  eldest  son,  then,  and  successor  in 
the  eastern  properties  and  residences,  was 
Duke  George  of  Saxony — called  "of  Saxony," 
as  all  those  Dukes,  big  and  little,  were  and 
still  are, —  fferzoz  Georg  von  Sachsen:  of 
whom,  tfcmake  him  memorable,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  Luther's  Duke  George  ! 
Yes,  this  is  he  with  whom  Luther  bad  such 
wrangling  and  jangling.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  English  country  gentlemen  may  discern 
"  Duke  George"  as  a  fact,  though  a  dark 
one,  in  this  world ;  see  dimly  who  begat  him, 
where  he  Jived,  how  he  actually  was  (pre- 
sumably) a  human  creature,  and  not  a  mere 
rumor  of  a  name.  "  Fear  of  Duke  George  ?" 
said  Luther :  "  No,  not  that.  I  have  seen 
the  King  of  Chaos  in  my  time,  Sathanas  him- 
self, ana  thrown  my  inkbottle  at  him.  Duke 
George !  Had  I  had  business  in  Leipzig,  I 
should  have  gone  thither,  if  it  had  rained 
Duke  Georges  for  three  days  running!"  Well, 
reader,  this  is  he :  George  the  Rich,  called 
also  the  Barbatus  (Beardy),  likewise  the 
Learned :  a  very  magnificent  Herr ;  learned, 
bearded,  gilded,  to  a  notable  degree;  and 
much  reverenced  by  many,  though  Luther 
thought  so  little  of  him. 

He  was  strong  for  the  old  religion,  while 
his  cousins  went  so  valiantly  ahead  for  the 
new.  He  attended  at  Diets,  argued,  negotiat- 
ed ;  offered  to  risk  life  and  fortune,  in  some 
diplomatic  degree,  but  was  happily  never 
called  to  do  it.  His  brother,  and  most  of  his 
people,  gradually  became  Protestants,  which 
much  grieved  him.    Pack,  unfortunate  Herr 


Pack,  whose  <(  revelations"  gave  rise  to  the 
Schmalkaldic  League,  and  to  the  first  Pro- 
testant War,  had  been  his  secretary.  Pack 
ran  off  from  him ;  made  said  "  revelations," 
That  there  was  a  private  bargain,  between 
Duke  George  and  others,  headed  by  the  Kai- 
ser, to  cut  off  and  forfeit  Philipp  of  Hesse,  the 
chief  Protestant,  that  <fec,  &c. :  whereby,  in 
the  first  place,  poor  Pack  lost  his  head ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  poor  Duke  George's 
troubles  were  increased  fourfold  and  tenfold. 

Poor  soul,  he  had  lost  most  of  his  ten 
children,  some  of  them  in  infancy,  others  in 
maturity  and  middle  age,  by  death  ;  was  now 
himself  getting  old,  within  a  year  or  two  of 
seventy :  and  his  troubles  not  in  the  least 
diminishing.  At  length  he  lost  his  wife;  the 
good  old  dame,  a  princess  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  been  his  stay  in  all  sorrows,  she  too  was 
called  away  from  him.  Protestantism  spread- 
ing, the  Devil  broken  loose,  all  was  against 
Duke  George ;  and  he  felt  that  his  own  time 
must  now  be  nigh.  His  very  brother,  now 
beir  apparent,  by  the  death  of  all  the  young 
men,  was  of  declared  Protestant  tendencies. 
George  wrote  to  his  brother,  who,  for  the 
present,  was  very  poor,  offering  to  give  him 
up  the  government  and  territories  at  once,  on 
condition  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
maintained  intact:  Brother  respectfully  re- 
fused. Duke  George  then  made  a  will,  to 
the  like  effect ;  summoned  bis  Estates  to 
sanction  it ;  Estates  would  not  sanction : 
Duke  George  was  seized  with  dreadful  bowel 
disorders,  and  lay  down  to  die.  Sorrow  on 
it !    Alas,  alas ! 

There  is  one  memorability  of  his  sad  last 
moments  :  A  reverend  Pater  was  endeavoring 
to  strengthen  him  by  assurances  about  hie 
own  good  works,  about  the  favor  of  the 
Saints  and  such  like,  when  Dr.  Rothe,  the 
Crypto- Protestant  medical  gentleman,  ven- 
tured to  suggest  in  the  extreme  moment, 
"  Onadiger  Herr,  you  were  often  wont  to 
say,  Straightforward  is  the  best  runner  1  Do 
that  yourself;  go  straight  to  the  blessed 
Saviour  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  bore 
our  sins  ;  and  leave  the  dead  Saints  alone !" 
"  Ey,  then — help  me,  then,"  George  groan- 
ed out  in  low  sad  murmur,  "  true  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  ;  take  pity  on  me,  and  save  me 
by  thy  bitter  sorrows  and  death  !"  and  yield* 
ed  up  his  soul  in  this  manner.  A  much 
afflicted,  hard-struggling,  and  not  very  useful 
man.  He  was  so  learned,  that  he  had  writ- 
ten his  father  Albert's  exploits  in  Latin  ;  of 
which  respectable  "  Monograph,"  Fabricius, 
in  his  Chronicle,  has  made  use.  Fabricius  ; 
not  that  big  Hamburg  Fabricius  of  the  Bib- 
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liotkecas ;  but  an  earlier  minor  one,  Oeorg 
Goldsehmied  his  vernacular  name,  who  was 
"  crowned  poet  by  Kaiser  Max,"  became  head 
schoolmaster  in  Meissen,  and  wrote  meritori- 
ous chronicles,  indifferently  exact,  Return 
Misnicarum,  and  such  like  ;  he  is  the  Fabri- 
cius  to  whom  the  respectable  Monograph  fell. 
Of  this  poor  Duke' 8  palaces  and  riches,  at 
Leipzig  and  elsewhere,  I  say  nothing,  except 
that  they  were  very  grand.  He  wore  a  mag- 
nificent beard,  too,  dagger-shaped  and  very 
lone;  was  of  heroic  stature  and  carriage; 
truly  a  respectable  looking  man.  I  will  re- 
member nothing  more  of  him,  except  that  he 
was  withal  an  ancestor  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  no  doubt  of  that  small  interesting 
fact.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
Philip  the  Magnanimous  of  Hesse ;  wife  in- 
sufficient for  magnanimous  Philip,  wherefore 
he  was  obliged  to  marry  a  second,  or  sup- 
plement to  her,  which  is  a  known  story  !  But 
.  another  of  Duke  George's  daughters,  who 
alone  concerns  us  here,  was  spouse  to  Joa- 
chim II.,  sixth  Kurfurst  of  Brandenburg,  who 
bore  him  Johann  George,  seventh  ditto,  in 
lawful  wedlock ;  and  so  was  Frederick  the 
Unique's  great-grandfather's  great-grand- 
mother, that  is  to  say,  lineal  ancestress  in  the 
seventh  generation.  If  it  rained  Duke  Georges 
for  eight  days  running,  I  would  say  no  more 
about  them. 

We  come  now  to  Elector  Moritz,  our  sec- 
ond figure.  George's  brother,  Henry,  suc- 
ceeded;  lived  only  for  two  years ;  in  which 
time  all  went  to  Protestantism  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Saxony,  as  in  the  western.  This 
Henry's  eldest  son,  and  first  successor,  was 
Moritz,  the  "Maurice"  known  in  English 
Protestant  books ;  who,  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  and  War,  played  such  a  questionable 
game  with  his  Protestant  cousin,  of  the  elder 
or  Ernestine  Line — quite  ousting  said  cousin, 
by  superior  jockeyship,  and  reducing  his  line 
and  him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since.  This 
cousin  was  Johann  Fried  rich  the  Magnani- 
mous, of  the  Ernestine  Line ;  whom  we  left 
above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe ;  and  it 
came  about  in  this  manner. 

Duke  Moritz,  refused,  namely,  to  join  his 
poor  cousin  and  other  fellow  Protestants  in 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  or  War,  in  spite  of 
Seoretary  Pack's  denunciations,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  facts.  Duke  Moritz  waited  till  the 
Kaiser  (Charles  V.,  year  1547),  and  their 
own  ill -guidance,  had  beaten  to  pieces  and 
ruined  said  League  and  War ;  till  the  Kaiser 
had  captured  Johann  Frederick  the  Magnan- 
imous in  person,  and  was  about  to  kill  him. 
And  then,  at  this  point  of  the  game,  by  dex- 


terous management,  Duke  Moritz  got  the 
Electorship  transferred  to  himself;  Elector- 
ship, with  Wittenberg  and  the  "  inalienable 
lands  and  dignities ;"  his  poor  cousin  sitting 
prisoner  the  while,  in  imminent  danger  of  his 
life ;  not  getting  loose  for  five  years,  but  fol- 
lowing the  Kaiser  like  condemned  luggage, 
up  and  down,  in  a  very  perilous  and  uncom- 
fortable manner !  This  from  Moritz,  who 
was  himself  a  Protestant,  only  better  skilled 
in  jockeyship,  was  not  thought  handsome 
conduct — nor  could  it  be. 

However,  he  made  it  good ;  succeeded  in 
it — what  is  called  succeeding.  Neither  is  the 
game  yet  played  out,  nor  Moritz  publicly  de- 
clared (what  he  fully  surely  is,  and  can  by 
discerning  eyes  be  seen  to  be)  the  loser,  Mor- 
itz kept  bis  Electorship,  and,  by  cunning 
jockeying,  his  Protestantism  too ;  got  hit 
Albertine  or  junior  Line  pushed  into  the  place 
of  the  Ernestine  or  first ;  in  which  dishonor- 
ably-acquired position  it  continues  to  this 
day  ;  performing  ever  since  the  chief  part  in 
Saxony,  as  Electors,  and  now  as  Kings  of 
Saxony — which  seems  to  make  him  out  rather 
as  winner  in  the  game.  For  the  Ernestine, 
or  honorable  Protestant  Line  is  ever  since  in 
a  secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were  dis- 
integrated state,  a  Line  brohem  small;  nothing 
now  but  a  series  of  small  Dukes,  Weimar, 
Gotha,  Coburg,  and  the  like,  in  the  Tharin- 
gian  region,  who,  on  mere  genealogical 
grounds,  put  Sachsen  to  their  name ;  Sachsen- 
Coburg,  Sachsen- Weimar,  &c. ;  and  do  not 
look  like  winners.  Nor  perhaps  are  they — 
if  they  also  have  played  too  ill  I  Perhaps 
neither  of  the  two  is  winner ;  for  there  are 
many  other  hands  in  the  game  withal ;  sure 
I  am  only  that  Moritz  has  lost,  and  never 
could  win !  As  perhaps  may  appear  yet,  by- 
and-by. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  Ernestine 
Line  has  clearly  got  disintegrated,  broken 
small,  and  is  not  in  a  culminating  condition. 
These,  I  say,  are  the  Dukes  who  in  the  pres- 
ent day  put  Sachsen  to  their  names :  sons 
of  Ernst,  sons  of  Johann  Friedrich  the  Mag- 
nanimous, all  now  in  a  reduced  condition} 
while  the  sons  of  Albert,  nephews  of  George 
the  dagger- bearded  (  "  if  it  rained  Duke 
Georges9'),  are  Kings  of  Saxony,  so  called 
Kings.  No  matter:  nay,  who  knows  whether 
it  is  not  perhaps  even  less  than  nothing  to 
them,  this  grand  dignity  of  theirs  ?  Whether, 
in  very  truth,  if  we  look  at  substance  and 
not  semblance,  the  Albertine  Line  has  risen 
since  Moritz's  time ;  or  in  spite  of  all  these 
crowns  and  appearances,  sublime  to  the 
valet  judgment,  has  fallen  and  is  still  falling  ?  - 
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I  do  not  find,  in  fact,  that  it  has  ever  done 
anything  considerable  since ;  which  is  the  one 
sure  symptom  of  rising.  My  probable  con- 
jecture rather  is,  that  it  has  done  (if  Na- 
ture's Register,  if  the  Eternal  Daybook,  were 
consulted)  very  little  indeed,  except  dwindle 
into  more  and  more  contemptibility,  and  im- 
potence to  do  anything  considerable  what- 
ever I  Which  ie  a  very  melancholy  issue  of 
Monti's  great  efforts ;  and  might  give  rise  to 
unspeakable  considerations,  in  many  a  high 
man  and  many  a  low — for  whioh  there  is  not 
room  in  this  place. 

Johann  Frederick,  it  is  well  known,  sat 
magnanimously  playing  chess,  while  the  Kai- 
ser's sentence  of  death  was  brought  into  him ; 
he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sentence ; 
said  a  polite  word  or  two ;  then  turning 
round,  with  "  Pergamus,  let  us  proceed  r 
quietly  played  on  till  the  checkmate  had  been 
settled.*  Johann  Frederick  magnanimously 
waited  out  his  five  years  of  captivity,  excel- 
lent old  Lucas  Kranaoh,  his  painter  and  hum- 
ble friend,  refusing  to  quit  him,  but  stead- 
fastly sharing  the  same ;  then  quietly  return- 
ed (old  Lucas  still  with  him)  to  his  true 
loving-hearted  wife,  to  the  glad  friends  whose 
faith  bad  been  tried  in  the  fire.  With  such 
a  wife  waiting  him,  and  such  a  Lucas  attend- 
ing him,  a  man  had  still  something  left,  had 
his  lands  been  all  gone;  which  in  Johann 
Frederick's  case,  they  were  still  far  from 
being.  He  settled  at  Weimar,  having  lost 
electoral  Wittenburg  and  the  inalienable  prop- 
erties ;  he  continued  to  do  here,*as  formerly, 
whatever  wise  and  noble  thing  he  could, 
through  the  short  remainder  of  his  life :  one 
wishes  he  had  not  founded  all  that  imbroglio 
of  little  dukes  I  But  perhaps  he  could  not 
help  it :  law  of  primogeniture,  except  among 
the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollerns,  always  a 
wise,  decisive,  thrifty  and  growing  race,  who 
had  the  fine  talent  of  "  annihilating  rubbish," 
was  not  yet  known  in  those  countries.  Johann 
Frederick  felt,  most  likely,  that  he,  for  one, 
in  this  aspect  of  the  stars,  was  not  founding 
kingdoms !  But  indeed  it  was  not  he,  it  was 
his  successors,  his  grandson  and  great-grand- 
son chiefly,  that  made  these  multiplex  divis- 
ions and  confusions  on  the  face  of  the  Ger- 
man mother-earth,  and  perplexed  the  human 
soul  with  this  inextricable  wilderness  of  little 
dukes.  From  him,  however,  they  do  all  de- 
scend ;  this  let  the  reader  know,  and  let  it  be 
some  slight  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  got  a 
historical  double-girth  tied  round  them   in 

•  De  Wctte :  Lebens-Geiehiehte  der  Herzoge  su 
Seebsen  (Weimar,  1770),  L  89. 


that  manner,  and  see  two  compact  bundles 
made  of  them,  in  the  meanwhile. 

Moritz,  the  new  Elector,  did  not  last  long. 
Shortly  after  Johann  Frederick  got  home  to 
Weimar,  Moritz  had  already  found  his  death, 
in  prosecution  of  that  game  begun  by  him. 
It  is  well  known  he  had  no  sooner  made  the 
Electorate  sure  to  himself  than  he  too  drew 
sword  against  the  Kaiser  ;  beat  the  Kaiser ; 
chased  him  into  the  Tyrol  mountains  ;  could 
have  taken  him  there,  but — "  I  have  no  cage 
big  enough  to  hold  such  a  bird,"  said  Morits, 
so  he  let  the  Kaiser  run ;  and  made  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  with  him  instead.  Treaty 
of  Passau  (A.D.  1552),  by  which  Johann 
Frederick's  liberty  was  brought  about,  for 
one  thing,  and  many  liberties  were  stipulated 
for  the  Protestants ;  upon  which  Treaty  in- 
deed Germany  rested  from  its  religious  bat- 
tles, of  the  blood- shedding  sort,  and  fought 
only  by  ink  thenceforth,  till  the  Thirty  years' 
War  came,  and  a  new  Treaty,  that  of  Mun- 
ster  or  Westphalia,  (1648,)  had  to  succeed. 

Shortly  after  Passau,  Moritz,  now  on  the 
Kaiser's  side,  and  clear  for  peace  and  sub- 
mission to  said  treaty,  drew  out  against  hia 
oldest  comrade,  Albert  Hohenzollern  of  Ans- 
pach.  "  Albert  Alcibiades"  as  they  call  him, 
that  far-shining,  too-impetuous  failure  of  a 
Frederick  the  Great,  drew  out,  I  say,  against 
this  Alcibiades,  who  would  not  accept  the 
Treaty  of  Passau;  beat  Alcibiades  in  the 
battle  of  Sievershausen,  but  lost  his  own  life 
withal  in  it ;  no  .more,  either  of  fighting  or 
diplomatizing,  needed  from  him ;  and  thus, 
after  only  some  six  years  of  Electorship,  slept 
with  bis  fathers,  no  Elector,  but  a  clod  of  the 
valley. 

His  younger  brother  succeeded:  from 
whom,  in  a  direct  line,  come  all  the  subse- 
quent Saxon  potentates ;  and  the  present 
King  of  Saxony,  with  whom  one  has  no  ac- 
quaintance, nor  much  want  'of  any.  All  of 
them  are  nephews,  so  to  speak,  of  Elector 
Moritz,  grand- nephews  of  Duke  George  the 
dagger-bearded  (•'  if  it  rained  Duke  Georges"}. 
Duke  George  is,  as  it  were,  the  grand* uncle 
of  them  all ;  as  Albert,  our  little  stolen  boy, 
for  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen  once  gather- 
ed bilberries,  is  father  of  him  and  of  them 
all.  A  goodly  progeny,  in  point  of  numbers ; 
and  handsomely  equipped  and  decorated  by  a 
liberal  world :  most  expensive  people — in 
general  not  admirable  otherwise.  Of  which 
multifarious  progeny  I  will  remember  further 
only  one,  or  at  most  two  :  having  no  esteem 
for  them  myself,  nor  wish  to  encumber  any- 
body's innocent  memory  with  what  perhaps 
deserves  oblivion  better,  and  at  all  events  is 
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rapidly  on  the  way  to  get  it,  with  or  without 
my  sanction.  Here,  however,  is  our  third 
figure  August  the  Strong. 

Frederick  August,  the  big  King  of  Poland, 
called  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  August 
the  Great,  which  epithet  they  had  to  change 
for  August  der  Starke,  August  the  Physic- 
ally Strong  :  this  August,  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  .fifty-two  bastards,  who  was  able  to 
break  a  horse  shoe  with  his  hands,  and  who 
lived  in  this  world  regardless  of  expense, — 
he  is  the  individual  of  this  junior- senior  Al- 
bertine  Line,  whom  I  wish  to  pause  one  mo- 
ment upon :  merely  with  the  remark,  that  if 
Moritz  had  any  hand  in  making  him  the  phe- 
nomenon he  was,  Moritz  may  well  be 
ashamed  of  his  work.  More  transcendent 
king  of  gluttonous  flunkeys  seldom  trod  this 
lower  earth.  A  miracle  to  his  own  century, 
— to  certain  of  the  flunkey  species  a  quasi- 
celestial  miracle,  bright  with  diamonds,  with, 
endless  mistresses,  regardless  of  expense,—- 
to  other  men  a  prodigy,  portent  and  quasi- 
infernal  miracle,  awakening  insoluble  inqui- 
ries :  Whence  this,  ye  righteous  gods,  and 
above  all,  whither !  Poor  devil,  he  was  full 
of  good  humor,  too,  and  had  the  best  of 
stomachs.  A  man  that  had  his  own  troubles 
withal.  His  miscellany  of  mistresses,  very 
pretty  some  of  them,  but  fools  all,  would 
have  driven  most  men  mad.  You  may  dis- 
cern dimly  in  the  flunkey  histories,  in  bab- 
bling Pbllnitz  and  others,  what  a  set  they 
were ;  what  a  time  he  must  have  had  with 
their  jealousies,  their  sick  vapors,  megrims, 
angers,  and  infatuations  ; — springing,  on  oc- 
casion, out  of  bed  in  their  shift,  like  wild 
cats,  at  the  throat  of  him,  fixing  their  mad 
claws  in  him,  when  he  merely  enters  to  ask, 
"  How  do  you  do,  mon  chou  *"*  Some  of 
them,  it  is  confidently  said,  were  his  own 
children.  The  unspeakably  unexemplary 
mortal ! 

He  got  his  skin  well  beaten, — cow-hided, 
as  we  may  say, — by  Charles  XII.,  the  rough 
Swede,  clad  mostly  in  leather.  He  was 
coaxed  and  driven  about  by  Peter  the  Great, 
as  Irish  post-horses  are, — long  miles,  with  a 
bundle  of  hay,  never  to  be  attained,  stuck 
upon  the  pole  of  the  coach.  He  reduced 
himself  to  utter  bankruptcy.  He  had  got 
the  crown  of  Poland  by  pretending  to  adopt 
Papistry, — the  apostate,  and  even  pseudo- 
apostate  ;  and  we  may  say  he  has  made  Pro- 
testant Saxony,  and  his  own  House  first  of 
all,  spiritually  bankrupt  ever  since.     He  died 


♦Polnitzl:  La  Sax*  Galante;  Memoires  et  Let- 
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at  last,  at  Warsaw  (year  1783),  of  an  "old 
man's  foot ;"  highly  composed,  eupeptic  to 
the  last ;  busy  in  scheming  out  a  partition  of 
Poland, — a  thing  more  than  once  in  men's 
heads,  but  not  to  be  completed  just  yet. 
Adieu  to  him  for  ever  and  a  day. 

One  of  his  bastards  was  Rutowsky,  long 
conspicuous  in  poor  Saxony  as  their  chief 
military  man ;  whom  the  Prussians  beat  at 
Kesselsdorf, — who  was  often  beaten ;  whom 
Frederick  the  Great  at  last  shut  up  in  Pirna. 
Another  was  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe,  also  a 
kind  of  general,  good  for  very  little.  But 
by  far  the  notablcst  was  he  of  Aurora  von 
Kbnigsmark's  producing,  whom  they  called 
Comte  de  Saxe  in  his  own  country,  and  who 
afterwards  in  France  became  Marichal  de 
Saxe  ;  a  man  who  made  much  noise  in  the 
world  for  a  time.  Of  him  also  let  us  say  aa 
anecdotic  word.  Baron  d'Espagnac  and  the 
biograghere  had  long  been  uncertain  about 
the  date  of  his  birth, — date  and  place  alike 
dubious.  For  whose  sake,  here  at  length, 
after  a  century  of  searching,  is  the  extract 
from  the  baptismal  register,  found  by  an 
inquiring  man.  Poor  Aurora,  it  appears, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  the 
still  autumn,  in  her  interesting  situation; 
lodges  in  the  ancient  highland  town  of  Goa- 
lar,  anonymously,  very  privately ;  and  this 
is  what  the  books  of  the  old  marktkimke 
(market-church)  in  that  remote  little  place 
still  bear : 

"Denacht-und-zwenzigsten  October" — But 
we  must  translate :  "  The  twenty-eighth  of 
October,  in  the  year  Sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  in  the  evening,  between  seven  and 
eight  o  clock,  there  was  born,  by  the  high 
Lady  (von  der  vornehmen  Frau)  who  lodges 
in  R.  Heinrich  Christoph  WinkeFs  house,  a 
Son ;  which  Son,  on  the  30th  ejusdem,  was 
in  the  evening  baptized,  in  M.  S.  Alb's 
house,  and,  by  the  name  Mauritius,  incor- 
porated to  the  Lord  Jesus  {dem  Herrn  Jeeu 
einverleibt).  Godfathers  were  Herr  Dr. 
Trumph,  R.  N.  Du sings,  and  R.  Heinrich 
Christoph  Winkel."*  Which  ought  to  settle 
that  small  matter,  at  least. 

On  the  authority  of  Baron  d'Espagnac,  I 
mention  one  other  thing  of  this  Mauritius, 
or  Moritz,  Marechal  de  Saxe  ;  who,  like  his 
father,  was  an  immensely  strong  man.  Walk- 
ing once  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  came 
into  collision  with  a  dustman,  had  words 
with  the  dustman,  who  perhaps  had  splashed 
bim  with  his  mud-shovel,  or  the  like.     Dust- 


*  Cramer :  Aurora  von  Eonigunark  (Leipzig, 
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man  would  make  no  apology ;  willing  to  try 
a  round  of  boxing  instead.  Moritz  grasps 
him  suddenly  by  the  back  of  the  breeches; 
whirls  him  aloft,  in  horizontal  position ; 
pitches  him  into  his  own  mud -cart,  and 
walks  on*  A  man  of  much  physical 
strength,  till  his  wild  ways  wasted  it  all. 

He  was  tall  of  stature,  had  black  circular 
eyebrows,  black  bright  eyes,?— brightness 
partly  intellectual,  partly  animal, — oftenest 
with  a  smile  in  them.  Undoubtedly  a  man 
of  unbounded  dissoluteness ;  of  much  energy, 
loose  native  ingenuity ;  and  the  worst  speller 
probably  ever  known.  Take  this  one  speci- 
men, the  shortest  I  have,  not  otherwise  the 
best ;  specimen  achieved,  when  there  had  a 
proposal  risen  in  the  obsequious  Academie 
Francaise  to  elect  this  Marechal  a  member. 
The  Marechal  had  the  sense  to  decline.  lis 
veule  me  fere  de  la  Cadimie,  writes  he ;  sela 
utiret  com  une  bage  a  un  chas;  meaning  prob- 
ably, Us  veuleni  me  fairs  de  V  Academie; 
cela  mHroit  amine  une  bague  a  un  chat: 
44  They  would  have  me  in  the  Academy ;  it 
would  suit  me  as  a  ring  would  a  cat,'  —or 
say,  a  pair  of  breeches  a  cock.  Probably 
he  had  much  skill  in  war ;  I  cannot  judge ; 
his  victories  were  very  pretty  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  he  gained  them  all  over  the 
£>uke  of  Cumberland ;  who  was  beaten  by 
everybody  that  tried,  and  never  beat  any- 
thing, except  once  some  starred  Highland 
peasants  at  Culloden. 

To  resume  and  conclude.  August  the 
Physically  Strong,  be  it  known  in  brief  then, 
is  great  grandson  of  an  Elector  called  Johann 
George  1.,  who  behaved  very  ill  in  the  Thirty- 
years  War  ;  now  joining  with  the  great  Gus- 
tavus,  now  deserting  him ;  and  seeking 
merely,  in  a  poor  tortuous  way,  little  to  the 
honor  of  German  Protestantism  in  that 
epoch,  to  save  his  own  goods  and  skin; 
wherein,  too,  he  did  not  even  succeed : 
August  the  Physically  Strong,  and  Pseudo- 
Papist  apostate,  is  great  grandson  of  that 
poor  man ;  who  again  is  grand  nephew  of 
the  worldly-wise  Elector  Moritz,  Passau- 
Treaty  Moritz,  questionable  Protestant,  ques- 
tionable friend  and  enemy  of  Charles  V., 
with  "  No  cage  fit  to  hold  so  big  a  bird," — 
and  is  therefore  also  great-grand-nephew  of 
Luther's  friend,  "  If  it  rained  duke  Georges." 
To  his  generation  there  are  six  from  duke 
George's,  five  from  elector  Moritz's :  that  is 
genealogy.  And  if  I  add  that  the  son  of 
August  the  Physically  Strong  was  he  who 

*  Eipagnae :  Vie  du  Marechal  de  Saxe  (ii  274, 
of  the  German  Translation). 
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got  to  be  August  III.,  King  of  Poland ;  spent 
his  time  in  smoking  tobacco ;  and  had  Bruhl 
for  minister, — Bruhl  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  suits  of  clothes,  who  brought 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  the  Seven  years' 
War  into  his  country,  and  thereby,  so  to 
speak,  quite  broke  the  back  of  Saxony, — I 
think  we  may  close  our  excerpts  from  the 
Albertine  Line.  Of  the  elder  or  Ernstme 
Line,  in  its  disintegrated  state,  I  will  hastily 
subjoin  yet  a  word,  with  the  reader's  leave, 
and  then  end. 

Erkstink  Line    (in  the  disintegrated  state, 

or  broken  small). 

Noble  Johann  Frederick,  who  lost  the 
Electorate,  and  retired  to  Weimer,  nobler 
for  his  losses,  is  not  to  be  particularly  blamed 
for  splitting  his  territory  into  pieces,  and 
founding  that  imbroglio  of  little  dukedoms, 
which  run  about,  ever  shifting,  like  a  mast 
of  quicksilver  cut  into  little  separate  pools 
and  drops ;  distractive  to  the  human  mind, 
in  a  geographical  and  in  far  deeper  senses. 
The  case  was  not  peculiar  to  Johann  Freder- 
ick of  the  Emetine  Line ;  but  was  common 
to  all  German  dukes  and  lines.  The  pious 
German  mind  grudges  to  lop  anything  away ; 
holds  by  the  palpably  superfluous ;  and  in 
general  "  cannot  annihilate  rubbish  ;" — 
that  is  its  inborn  fault.  Law  of  primogeni- 
ture, for  such  small  sovereignties  and  duke- 
doms, is  hardly  yet,  as  the  general  rule, 
above  a  century  old  in  that  country ;  which, 
for  sovereigns  and  for  citizens,  much  more 
than  for  geographers,  was  certainly  a  strange 
state  of  matters ! 

The  Albertine  Line,  Electoral  though  it 
now  was,  made  apanages,  subdivisions,  unin- 
telligible little  dukes  and  dukeries  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  cha- 
rily ;  almost  within  a  century  we  can  remem- 
ber little  sovereign  dukes  of  that  line.  A 
Duke  of  Weissenfels,  for  instance,  who  had 
built  the  biggest  bassoon  ever  heard  of; 
thirty  feet  high,  or  so ;  and  was  seen  play- 
ing on  it  from  a  trap-ladder  ;* — poor  soul, 
denied  an  employment  in  this  world,  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  bassoons  ! 

Then,  too,  a  Duke  of  Merseburg,  who  was 
dining  solemnly,  when  the  "  Old  Dessauer" 
(conqueror  at  Kesselsdorf  afterwards,  and  a 
great  rough  Prussian  son  of  Mars)  broke  in 
upon  him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  half  drunk, 
with  half-drunk  grenadiers  whom  he  had 
been  reviewing ;  and  reviewed  and  paraded 
them  again  there  within  the  sublime  ducal 

*  Pollnits :  Memoirea  et  Lettres. 
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dining-room  itself,  and  fired  volleys  there 
(to  the  ruin  of  mirrors  and  cut-glass) ;  and 
danced  with  the  princesses,  his  officers  and 
he, — a  princess  in  your  left  hand,  a  drawn 
sword  in  your  right; — and  drank  and  up- 
roared,  in  a  Titanic  manner,  for  about  eight 
hours ;  making  a  sorcerer's  sabbath  of  the 
poor  duke's  solemn  dinner.*  Sachsen- 
Weissenfels,  Sachsen-Merseburg,  Sachsen- 
Zeitz : — there  were  many  little  dukes  of  the 
Albertine  Line,  too,  but  happily  they  are 
now  all  dead,  childless ;  and  their  apanages 
have  fallen  home  to  the  general  mass,  which 
does  not  henceforth  make  subdivisions  of 
itself.  The  Ernstine  Line  was  but  like  the 
Albertine,  and  like  all  its  neighbors,  in  that 
respect. 

So,  too,  it  would  be  cruel  to  say  of  these 
Ernstine  little  Dukes  that  they  have  no  his- 
tory ;  though  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  mod- 
ern state  of  the  world,  they  are  ever  more, 
and  have  long  been,  almost  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  having  any.  To  build  big  bassoons, 
and  play  on  them  from  trap-ladders ;  to  do 
hunting,  build  opera-houses,  give  court- 
shows;  what  else,  if  they  do  not  care  to 
serve  in  foreign  armies,  is  well  possible  for 
them  ?  It  is  a  fatal  position ;  and  they 
really  ought  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Per- 
haps then  they  might  do  better.  Nay,  per- 
haps already  here  and  there  they  have  more 
history  than  we  are  all  aware  of.  The  late 
Duke  of  Weimar  was  beneficent  to  men  of  let- 
ters ;  had  the  altogether  essential  merit,  too, 
which  is  a  very  singular  one,  of  finding  out, 
for  that  object,  the  real  men  of  letters  instead 
of  the  counterfeit.  A  Duke  of  Saschen- 
Gotha,  of  earlier  date,  went  into  the  Grum- 
bach'eche  JSamdel  (sad  "  Grnmbach  Brab- 
ble," consisting  of  wild  justice  in  high  Quar- 
ters, by  assassination  or  sudden  homicide  in 
the  street,  with  consequences  ;  of  all  which 
the  English  reader  happily  knows  nothing), 
went  into  it  bravely,  if  rashly,  in  generous 
pity  for  Grumbach,  in  high  hope  for  himself 
withal ;  and  got  thrown  into  jail  for  life,  poor 
Duke !  On  the  whole,  I  rather  think  they 
would  still  gladly  have  histories  if  they 
could ;  and  am  willing  to  regret  that  brave 
men  and  princes,  descended  presumably  from 
Witekind  and  the  gods,  certainly  from  John 
the  Steadfast  and  John  Frederick  the  Mag- 
nanimous, should  be  reduced  to  stand  inert 
in  the  whirling  arena  of  the  world  in  that 
manner,  swathed  in  old  wrappages  and  pack- 
thread meshes,  into  inability  to  move ;  watch- 

*  Dea  Weltberuhmten  Furatens  Leopold!  von 
Anhalt-Deasau  Leben,  Ac,  (Leipzig,  1742.)  Pp. 
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ing  sadly  the  centuries  with  their  stormful 
opulences  rush  past  you,  century  after  cen- 
tury in  vain ! 

But  it  is  better  we  should  close.  Of  the 
Ernestine  Line,  in  its  disintegrated  state,  let 
us  mention  only  two  names,  in  the  briefest 
manner,  who  are  not  quite  without  signifi- 
cance to  men  and  Englishmen,  and  therewith 
really  end.  The  first  is  Bernhard  of  Weimar ; 
ohampion  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Ex-queen  of 
Bohemia ;  famed  captain  in  the  Thirty-years9 
War;  a  really  notable  man.  Whose  Lif$ 
Goethe  once  thought  of  writing ;  but  pru- 
dently (right  prudently,  as  I  can  now  see) 
drew  out  of  it,  and  wrote  nothing.  Not  so 
easy  to  dig  out  a  Hero  from  the  mountain- 
ous owl-droppings,  deadening  to  the  human 
nostril,  which  moulder  in  Record  Offices  and 
Public  Libraries;  patrolled  over  by  mere 
irrational  monsters,  of  the  gryphon  and  nd- 
ture  and  ohimaera  species  1  Easier,  a  good 
deal,  to  versify  the  Ideal  a  little,  and  stick* 
by  ballads  and  the  legitimate  drama.  Bern* 
hard  was  Johann  Frederick  the  Magnani- 
mous'8  great-grandson :  that  is  his  genealogy ; 
great  grandson  of  little  stolen  Ernst's  grand* 
son.  He  began  in  those  Bohemian  Cam- 
paigns (1621),  a  young  lad  of  seventeen; 
RittmeisUr  to  one  of  his  elder  Brothers; 
some  three  of  whom,  in  various  capacities, 
fought  in  the  Protestant  wars  of  their  time. 
Very  ardent  Protestants,  they  and  he ;  men 
of  devout  mind  withal;  as  generally  their 
whole  Line,  from  Johann  Frederick  the  Mag- 
nanimous downwards,  were  distinguished  by 
being.  He  had  risen  to  be  a  famed  captain, 
while  still  young ;  and,  under  and  after  the 
great  Gustavus,  he  did  exploits  to  make  the 
whole  world  know  him.  He  "  was  in  two- 
and- thirty  battles;"  gained,  or  helped  to 
gain,  almost  all  of  them ;  but  unfortunately 
lost  that  of  Ndrdlingen,  which,  next  to  Lut- 
zen,  was  the  most  important  of  all.  He  had 
taken  Breisach  (in  the  Upper-Rhine  country), 
thought  to  be  inexpugnable;  and  was  just 
in  sight  of  immense  ulterior  achievements 
and  advancements,  when  he  died  suddenly 
(1639),  still  only  in  his  85th  year.  The 
Richelieu  French  poisoned  him  (so  ran  and 
runs  the  rumor) ;  at  least  he  died  conve- 
niently for  Richelieu,  for  Germany  most  incon- 
veniently ;  and  was  in  truth  a  mighty  kind 
of  man ;  distinguished  much  from  the  im- 
broglio of  little  Dukes:  " grandson's  great- 
grandson,"  as  I  said,  •'  of" Or,  alas,  is 

it  hopeless  to  charge  a  modern  reader's  mem- 
ory even  with  Bernhard ! 

Another  individual  of  the  Ernestine  Line, 
surely  notable  to  Englishmen,  and  much  to  be 
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distinguished  amid  (hat  imbroglio  or  little 
Dukes,  ia  the  "  Prinz  Albrkcht  Franz  Att- 
ffuat  Karl  Emanuel  von  Saehten- Coburg- 
Qotha ;"  whom  ire  call,  in  briefer  English, 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg;  actual  Prince 
Consort  of  these  happy  realms.  He  also  ia 
a  late,  very  late,  grandson  of  that  little  stolen 
Ernst.  Concerning  whom  both  English  His- 
tory and  English  Prophecy  might  eay  some- 
thing,— but  not  conveniently  in  this  place. 
By  the  generality  of  thinking  Englishmen  he 
it  regarded  as  a  man  of  solid  sense  and 
worth,  seemingly  of  superior  talent,  placed 
in  circumstances  beyond  measure  singular. 
Very  complicated  circumstances  ;  and  which 
do  not  promise  to  grow  less  so,  out  the  con- 
trary. For  the  Horologe  of  Time  goes  inex- 
orably on;  and  the  Sick  Ages  ripen  (with 
terrible  rapidity  at  present)  towards^— 
Who  will  tell  us  what !  The  human  wisdom 
of  this  Prince,  whatever  share  of  it  be  has, 
may  one  day  be  unspeakably  important  to 
mankind  I— put  enough,  enough.  We  will 
hero  subjoin  his  Pedigree  at  least ;  which  is 
a  TBry  innocent  Document,  riddled  from  the 
big  Historical  cinder  heaps,  and  may  be  com- 
fortable to  some  persona : 

"  Ernst  the  Pious,  Duke  of  Sacbsen-Gotba 
(1601—1875),  waa  one  of  Bern  bard  of  Weimar's 
elder  brothers ;  great-grandson  of  Johann  Freder- 
ick the  Magnanimous,  who  lost  the  Electorate. 
Had  been  a  soldier  in  bis  youth ;  succeeded  to 
Qotha  and  the  main  part  of  the  Territories ;  and 
much  distinguished  himself  there.  A  patron  of 
learning,  among  other  good  things;  set  Secken- 
dorf  on  compiling  the  Hiitory  of  the  Rtformatim. 
To  ail  appearance,  an  excellent,  prudent  and  really 
piom  Governor  of  men.  He  left  seven  sons ;  who 
at  first  lived  together  at  Goths,  and  '  governed 
conjoint] v ;'  but  at  length  divided  the  Territories  ; 
Frederick  the  eldest  taking  Goths,  where  various 
other  Fredericks  succeeded  him,  and  the  line  did 
not  die  out  till  1824.  The  other  six  brothers 
likewise  all  founded  'Lines,'  Coburg,  Moinun- 
gen,  Hildburghauaen,  Sec,  most  of  which  soon 
died  out ;  but  it  is  only  the  youngest  brother,  he  of 
Saaifald  with  his  Line,  that  concerns  us  here. 
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"Is  JoaANnEHS«T(]65S--1729),  youngest  son 
of  Ernst  the  Pious;  got  Soal/eld  for  his  portion. 
The  then  Coburg  Line  died  out  in  1678,  upon 
which  arose  great  arguings  as  to  who  should  in- 
herit ;  arguings,  bargainings ;  and,  between  Mein- 
nngen  and  Ssalfeld  especially,  a  lawsuit  ia  the 
Rnchihofralh  (Imperial  Aulic  Council,  as  we  call 
it),  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  At 
length,  in  173G,  Ssalfeld, '  after  two  hundred  and 
six  Cimdiaa  (Decrees),'  in  its  favor,  carried  the 
point  over  Mainungen;  got  possession  of  'Coburg 
Town,  and  nearly  all  the  Territory,'  and  holds  it 
ever  since.  Johann  Ernst  was  dead  in  the  inte- 
rim; hot  had  left  his  son, 

"3°  Frabz  Joslis (born,  1697)  Dnke  of  Sachsen- 
Saalfiid,— who,  ae  we  see,  in  1735,  after  these 
'  206  Conclusa,'  got  Coburg  loo,  and  adopted  that 
town  as  his  Meridenz;  Duke  of  Sacheen-Cohtirg- 
Saalfeld  thenceforth.      His  son  i     ' 


"  8°  Ekkst  FHrxnBtcH  1734—1800) ;— and  his 

"4°  Freox  Friedrieh  Anton  (1750— 1806).  He 

left  three  daughter*,  one  of  whom  became  Duchess 

of  Kent,  and  Mother  of  Queen  Victoria:  likewise 
three  sons;  the  youngest  of  whom  ia  Leopold, 
now  King  of  the  Belgians;  and  the  eldest  of 
whom  was 

"6s  Ebhst  Anton  Karl  Ludwig  (1784—1844); 
to  whom  SacJutn-Qofho  fall  in  1824  ;— whose 
elder  son  is  now  reigning  Duke  of  Saehnn-Co- 
Inert/ -Saalfild-Gotha  (chief  Residence  Goths); 
and  whose  younger  is 

"6°  Pbikcb  Albert,  whom  we  know."* 

So  that  the  young  gentleman  who  will  one 
day  fit  is  hoped,  but  not  till  after  many 
years)  be  King  of  England,  is  visibly,  as  we 
count.  Thirteenth  in  direct  descent  from  that 
little  boy  Ernst  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen 
stole.  Ernst's  generation  and  Twelve  others 
have  blossomed  out  and  grown  big,  and  have 
faded  and  been  blown  away;  and  in  these 
400  years,  since  Kunz  did  his  feat,  we  have 
arrived  so  far.  And  that  is  the  laat  "pearl, 
or  odd  button,"  we  will  string  on  that  Trans- 
ection. 


*  Hubner,T*b.  188;  Oertal,  Tab.  74 
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"Wk  were  very  pleasant,"  says  David 
Cop  per  field,  "  going  down,  and  Mr.  Spenlow 
save  me  some  hints  in  reference  to  my  pro- 
fession. He  said  '  it  was  the  genteelest  pro- 
fession in  the  world,  and  must  on  no  account 
be  confounded  with  the  profession  of  a  soli- 
citor: being  quite  another  sort  of  thing, 
infinitely  more  exclusive,  less  mechanical,  and 
more  profitable.  We  took  things  much  more 
easily  in  the  Commons  than  they  could  be 
taken    anywhere  else,'  he  observed,    'and 

that,  sir,  as  a  privileged  class,  apart 

Discontented  people  might  talk  of  corruption 
in  the  Commons,  closeness  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  Commons/ 
said  Mr.  Spenlow,  solemnly,  in  conclusion, 
'but  when  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel 
had  been  highest,  the  Commons  had  been 
busiest ;  and  a  man  might  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  and  say  this  to  the  whole  world — 
Touch  the  Commons  and  down  comes  the 
country.' " 

This  genteel  and  indispensable  business, 
which  Mr.  Spenlow  describes  with  such  unc- 
tion, is  among  the  residues  of  a  large  and 
thriving  concern  which  at  one  time  employed 
the  talents  and  the  midnight  oil  of  the  stu- 
dents and  Universities  of  half  Europe.  The 
Roman  or  Civil  Law,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
system  of  Justinian,  was  for  centuries  wholly, 
and  still  is  partially,  the  rule  of  all  tribunals 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France. 
It  forms  the  acknowledged  basis  of  decision 
in  all  the  German  courts  of  justice,  and  en- 
ters deeply  into  the  principles  of  Scottish 
jurisprudence.  In  England  indeed  its  recep- 
tion has  been  limited,  and  always  watched 
with  jealousy,  for  its  maxims  were  incom- 
patible with  the  system  earlier  established  in 
our  courts  of  law.  But  even  here,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  canon  law,  it  has  niched 
itself  securely  ;  and  although  marriage  and 
inheritance,  death  and  birth — and  conse- 
quently mankind  in  general — are  affected  by 

*  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  English  Intro- 
duction. Translation  and  Notes  by  Thomas  Collet 
Sandars,  M. A.  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1853. 


its  operations,  yet  Doctors'  Commons  has 
hitherto  proved  itself,  in  spite  of  open  as- 
sault, or  secret  murmurs,  as  irremovable  as 
inftliz  Theseus  himself,  and  survives  alike  the 
envy  of  common  lawyers  and  the  besoms  of 
reforming  Parliaments. 

We  have  no  intention  however  of  arguing 
either  for  or  against  the  practice  or  doctrines 
of  civilians.  We  side  neither  with  the  Capu- 
lets  of  the  Temple,  nor.  the  Montagues  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  thriving  business  of  Spenlow,  Jorkios 
and  Co.  Our  purpose  is  to  take  occasion, 
from  Mr,  Sandar's  careful  edition  of  Justin- 
ian's Institutes,  to  survey  briefly  the  origin, 
progress,  and  fortunes  of  a  system  of  laws 
which  were  once  imposed  upon  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  have  proved  of  more  per- 
durable stuff  than  the  Empire  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Romans  were  essentially  a  litigious 
people,  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense  of 
the  word.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  law, 
as  a  controlling  idea ;  on  the  other,  they 
were  childishly  prone  to  dabble  with  its 
quibbles  and  formularies.  Next  to  his  land- 
lord, Dandie  Dinmont  reverenced  a  great 
lawyer ;  and  next  to  his  general,  the  Roman 
held  in  honor  the  gentlemen  of  the  gown. 
It  must  be  admitted  indeed  that  the  military 
and  legal  professions  were  not  kept  apart  in 
those  days.  The  peace-loving  Cicero  donned 
a  cuirass ;  Caesar  was  hardly  less  celebrated 
as  a  pleader  than  as  a  captain;  and  even 
families  in  which,  like  that  of  the  Mucii, 
legal  knowledge  was  an  heirloom,  added 
ovations  and  triumphs  to  their  forensic  lau- 
rels. It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  Scipios  were  a  more  popular 
house  than  the  Scaevolse.  The  farmer  who 
brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  his 
neighbor,  or  Caius  of  the  Vicus  Tuscas,  who 
lodged  an  appeal  against  Titius  for 'obstruct- 
ing his  watercourse,  might  hear  with  indiffer- 
ence of  the  blockade  of  Carthage ;  but  both 
of  them  would  anxiously  await  the  hour 
when  Sceevola  took  his  seat  in  the  portico 
ready  to  adjudicate  or  advise.    Even  if  the 
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Roman  commoner  could  read,  he  had  no  Cabi- 
net Lawyer  or  Archbold's  Practice  to  refer 
to.  He  depended  upon  the  oral  counsel  of 
the  professor  for  the  minutest  formulary  or 
symbol  of  his  case.  The  return  he  gave  for 
gratuitous  advice  was  his  vow ;  and  as  every 
Roman  of  family  aspired  to  the  honors  of  the 
commonwealth,  most  Romans,  not  utterly 
obscure,  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
common  rules  and  practice  of  the  law.  Our 
own  civil  and  criminal  processes  are  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  to  the  uninitiated.  An 
attorney  may  be  an  evil,  but  there  is  a  worse 
evil  under  the  sun  than  an  attorney — the  law 
itself  interpreted  by  the  client  But  at  Rome 
the  peril  of  managing  your  own  cause  was 
infinitely  greater.  To  attempt  it  was  pro- 
claiming yourself  fit  for  a  gaol  or  Bedlam — 
it  was  so  shrouded  by  symbols,  so  fenced  by 
indispensable  forms.  Hence  Rome,  if  the 
Gehenna  of  debtors,  was  the  Paradise  of  law- 
yers. Every  jurisconsult  was,  in  respect  of 
his  client,  an  absolute  king.  He  required 
their  votes  once  in  a  year ;  but  they  needed 
his  wisdom  every  market-day.  At  such  sea- 
sons the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen  walk- 
ing in  the  forum,  ready  to  impart  their 
advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
and  thus  indirectly  canvassing  them  for  the 
next  election.  As  their  years  and  honors 
increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home, 
at  the  entrance  of  their  houses,  to  expect 
with  patient  gravity  the  visits  of  their  clients, 
who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and 
country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door. 
The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of 
judicial  proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  these  consultations,  and  the  verbal 
or  written  opinions  of  the  jurisconsults  were 
framed  according  to  the  rules  of  ethics  or 
law.  The  groups  in  the  porch  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  school.  The  youths  of  their 
own  order  and  family  were  permitted  to 
listen,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  elders  was 
transmitted  and  inculcated  with  oracular  pre- 
cision and  authority.  The  professors  were 
enthusiasts  in  their  way.  Our  devotees  to 
Coke  and  Lyttleton  seldom  affect  to  regard 
their  writings  as  graceful  or  attractive.  An 
English  lawyer  seeks  intellectual  relaxation, 
not  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  but  in  ancient 
or  modern  literature.  But  the  Romans  af- 
firmed the  study  of  the  law  to  be  in  itself 
pleasant  and  attractive.  The  twelve  tables 
were  committed  to  the  memory  of  the  young 
and  the  meditations  of  the  old.  They  were 
studied  both  for  immediate  objects  and  as 
archaeological  curiosities.  "They  amuse  the 
mind/9  says  Cicero,  who,  however,  was  by 


no  means  disinclined  to  a  joke  at  the  cloth, 
"  by  the  remembrance  of  old  words  and  the 
portraits  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate 
the  soundest  principles  of  government  and 
morals ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm,  that 
the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  sur- 
passes in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy." 

When  such  were  the  rewards  of  legal  pro- 
ficiency, and  such  the  litigious  character  of 
the  people,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
there  was  actually  but  one  civil  profession  at 
Rome.  Over  the  clergy  a  tight  hand  was 
kept.  The  pontiffs  were  nearly  as  much 
secular  as  sacerdotal  personages ;  the  chiefs 
of  the  sacred  colleges  alone  were  subjected 
to  spiritual  restraints.  They  were  rarely  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  their  dioceses ;  and 
one  especially,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  or  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  respect  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  its 
presiding  deity,  was  forbidden  to  sleep  three 
nights  together  out  of  his  own  house  in  the 
Via  Sacra.  The  soothsayers  and  augurs  com- 
manded as  little  respect  as  the  French  abbes 
in  the  year  1790.  Politically,  indeed,  they 
were  useful.  They  were  employed  in  break- 
ing up  an  assembly,  as  soon  as  the  brickbats 
began  to  fly  about  the  rostrum,  or  when  a 
decision  unfavorable  to  the  senate  seemed 
inevitable.  But  both  ethically  and  theologic- 
ally these  reverend  gentlemen  were  regarded 
as  little  better  than  priests  of  Mumbo-jumbo ; 
and  a  Roman  paterfamilias  would  have  been 
less  surprised  by  a  speech  from  an  ox,  than 
by  word  of  admonition  from  a  clergyman. 
With  the  medical  profession  it  fared  even 
worse.  Considering  their  incessant  wars, 
and  their  nearly  as  frequent  rows  in  the  fo- 
rum, the  Quirites  must  have  stood  often  in 
need  of  surgery;  yet  surgeons  sre  rarely 
named,  and  never  with  honor,  either  in  Latin 
writings  or  inscriptions.  Antonius  Musa  had 
probably  in  his  day  the  most  extensive  prac- 
tice in  Rome,  yet  bad  he  not  luckily  cured 
Augustus  of  a  tertian  ague  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  cold  shower-bath,  he  would  have 
shared  the  oblivion  of  all  his  other  patients. 
As  for  physicians  generally,  their  civil  status 
was  below  that  of  the  meanest  free  inhab- 
itant of  the  Saburra.  He  was  sometimes  a 
freedman,  but  mostly  a  slave ;  and  he  was 
employed  in  offices  which  none  but  a  slave 
would  have  undertaken.  The  most  innocent 
of  his  duties,  was  the  preparation  of  per- 
fumes ;  but  he  was  often  called  upon  by  his 
patron,  or  his  patron's  lady,  to  concoct  a  dose 
of  poison,  either  for  the  purpose  of  suicide, 
or  for  the  removal  of  an  objectionable  neigh- 
bor or  rival.    The  profession  of  the  law  was 
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indeed  in  all  respects  paramount,  both  under 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire.  The 
lawyer  entered  into  a  profitable  partnership 
with  the  orator,  and  in  their  combined  char* 
acter  they  found  plenty  of  business,  both  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts. 

When  law  was  so  much  in  demand,  and 
its  professors  "  so  loved  and  honored,"  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Roman  statutes  at 
large  attained,  even  at  an  early  period,  a 
most  inconvenient  bulk.  The  national  genius 
was  unimaginative  in  art  and  literature.  It 
was  led  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks.  It  had 
even  condescended  to  borrow  from  the  less 
inrentive  Etruscans.  But  in  matters  of  the 
law,  whether  the  weightier  or  the  merely 
formal,  it  was  quick,  apprehensive,  and  "  for- 
ge tive."  To  devise  a  new  law  was  almost 
as  essential  to  the  reputation  of  a  candidate 
for  civil  honors  at  Rome,  as  a  speech  in  Par- 
liament to  that  of  an  English  or  American 
representative.  But  the  Ux  scripta  was  not 
the  only  addition  to  the  statute-book.  The 
praetors  inaugurated  their  administration  with 
a  programme  of  the  rules  which  they  intend- 
ed to  observe  in  the  exercise  of  their  office ; 
and  the  praetorian  decisions— or  oral  law  of 
the  home  and  foreign  magistrates — were  as 
various  as  the  characters  of  their  authors, 
and  yearly  added  to  the  inextrioable  maze  of 
laws.  To  abridge  and  codify  this  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  ordinances  was  a  favorite  pro- 
ject with  all  the  reformers  of  Rome,  from  the 
Gracchi  to  Julius  Caesar.  More  than  ooe  of 
the  emperors,  whose  rescripts  augmented  the 
evil,  attempted  to  remedy  it;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  indefatigable  and  ubiquitous 
Hadrian  to  accomplish  the  design.  His  Per- 
petual Edict  is  sufficient  alone,  if  other  me- 
morials were  wanting,  to  immortalize  nis 
reign.  This  well-digested  code  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  vague  and  arbitrary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provincial  governors.  It  sup- 
planted the  twelve  tables  as  the  standard  of 
jurisprudence ;  and  if  it  did  not  materially 
improve  the  theory  of  law,  it  at  least  con- 
ferred upon  suitors  the  invaluable  boon  of 
uniform  and  invariable  practice. 

The  precepts  of  philosophy  seldom  if  ever 
affect  the  forms  or  principles  of  jurisprudence 
in  this  country.  A  barrister  who  should 
profess  to  be  guided  by  the  doctrines  of  He- 
gel or  Schelling  would  probably  in  a  single 
term  find  himself  briefless.  Judges  occa- 
sionally cite  Latin  in  their  charges  to  the 
grand  jury ;  but  a  chief  or  puisne  avowing 
himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Kant  or  Reid, 
would  be  regarded  by  the  bar  as  "fatuus  ae 
furio8us"    But  the  maxims  of  the  Grecian 


schools  were  not  merely  familiar  to  the  Ro- 
man magistrates,  but  liberally  employed  as 
the  ground  work  of  their  laws  by  the  most 
celebrated  legislators.  The  collections  of 
Justinian  bear  manifold  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Stoics ;  and  praetors  and  procon- 
suls modified  their  decisions  by  their  respec- 
tive predilections  for  the  Academic  and  Epi- 
curean sects.  We  do  not  know  whether 
their  metaphysical  tastes  improved  their  legal 
acumen ;  but  they  certainly  imparted  to  the 
body  of  the  Roman  law  a  dignity,  coherence, 
and  an  ethical  tone  which  we  shall  vainly 
seek  in  more  recent  codes.  The  Stoical  phi- 
losophy, which  steeled  its  professors  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  by  instructing 
them  to  view  life  and  death,  evil  report  and 
good  report,  exile  and  the  rack,  as  accidents 
of  mortality,  particularly  affected  the  legisla- 
tion of  Rome  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius ; 
nor  until  Christianity  had  supplied  a  higher 
rule  of  action,  do  the  traces  of  the  Porch 
vanish  from  the  laws  of  Rome.  When  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  study  of  civil  law  revived 
in  Europe,  its  professors  naturally  imbibed 
many  of  its  philosophical  doctrines ;  and  the 
Christian  schools  of  Bologna  and  Montpelier 
often  afforded  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
fierce  dispute  between  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus and  Zeno. 

The  Christianized  empire  of  Rome  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  its 
pagan  legislators ;  and  though  the  institu- 
tions of  marriage,  slavery,  and  public  worship 
were  modified  by  the  new  creed,  the  laws 
which  awarded  the  penalties  of  crime  or 
regulated  the  succession  and  distribution  of 
property,  still  reflected  the  age  of  the  De- 
cemvirs and  the  Scaevolae.  But  the  new 
wine  was  visibly  impairing  the  old  vessels; 
the  inconsistency  between  the  religion  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  state  was  with  each 
generation  becoming  more  apparent,  and  the 
rent  was  made  wider  by  the  growing  preten- 
sions of  the  church  to  control  the  decisions 
of  the  secular  courts.  In  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  the  first  attempt  was  made  on  a  large 
scale  to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies,  diminish 
the  bulk,  and  define  the  rules  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  emperor  sought  to  lighten  the 
duties  of  the  judge  by  an  edict  which  estab- 
lished five  civilians  as  the  oracles  of  legal 
decision.  Caius,  Paul,  Ulpian  and  Modes- 
tinus  were  regarded  as  equal  authorities ;  but 
the  distinction  was  reserved  for  Papinian  of 
deciding  in  all  cases  where  they  disagreed. 
The  task  however  was  still  incompletely  per- 
formed :  the  oracles  not  only  often  differed 
irreconcilably  with  one  another,  but  had  ex- 
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pressed  their  opinions  so  voluminously,  as  to 
impede  materially  the  coarse  of  justice  and 
impose  intolerable  burdens  upon  the  skill  or 
conscience  of  the  judges.  Justinian,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  compelled  either 
to  bridge  over  and  consolidate  the  chaos  of 
laws  and  legal  opinions  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  evils  of  a  virtual  anarchy. 
Though  himself  an  Illyrian  soldier,  he  was 
no  mean  adept  in  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence; and  if  he  confided  to  others  the 
labor  of  selection  and  condensation,  yet  for 
his  choice  of  the  most  able  civilians,  he  de- 
serves to  be  applauded  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  era  in  the  Roman  law.  His  u  Corpus 
Juri*  Givilis"  lacks  indeed  the  harmony  and 
precision  of  the  code.  It  was  not  the  reflec- 
tion of  one  great  mind,  but  the  converging 
rays  of  the  legal  experience  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  impossible  to  caucel 
the  legislation  of  centuries  without  shaking 
to  their  centre  the  foundations  of  his  empire. 
It  might  have  been  practical  still  further  to 
reduce  the  mass  of  materials,  or  to  arrange 
them  on  more  scientific  principles.  But  the 
work  was  to  be  done  quickly ;  the  number 
and  weight  of  discordant  rules  were  enor- 
mous, and  we  may  rather  marvel  at  the 
comparative  harmony  of  Justinian's  statute- 
book,  than  cavil  at  the  incoherences  of  its 
structure. 

Bnt  we  should  earn  little  gratitude  from 
our  readers  were  we  to  conduct  them  into 
the  labyrinth  of  obscure  and  tedious  records 
whieh  contain  the  history  of  Justinian's  laws 
— their  reception  at  the  time,  their  fortunes 
afterwards.  The  names,  or  at  least  the  writ- 
ings of  its  sages  and  commentators,  are  rap- 
idly passing  into  oblivion.  The  stream  of 
literature  baa  nearly  deserted  a  channel  into 
which  at  one  time  both  philosophy  and  learn- 
ing poured  their  choicest  and  most  copious 
stores.  Even  in  Spain,  where  improvement 
moves  tardily,  the  influence  of  Accursius, 
Baldus  and  Cujacius  is  on  the  decline,  while 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  the  studies  which  once 
absorbed  the  favors  of  monarchs,  and  confer- 
red the  most  brilliant  of  reputations,  have 
fallen  into  neglect,  or  lurk  in  obscure  or  re- 
mote corners. 

Yet  there  are  some  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  the  civilians  which,  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  feelings  or  the  manners  of  the  psst, 
we  shall  now  briefly  survey.  The  quarrels 
of  lawyers  have  not  been  treated  of  even  by 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  civil  lawyers,  it  must  be  owned,  from 
the  earliest  ages  belied  their  name.    Under 
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the  Commonwealth  they  were  active  politi- 
cal partisans ;  under  the  Empire,  when  poli- 
tics were  nearly  extinct,  they  created  schisms 
of  their  own.  There  was  indeed  fair  ground 
for  fighting  ;  laws  and  language  are  ambigu- 
ous and  arbitrary:  positive  institutions  are 
often  the  result  of  custom  and  prejudice ;  the 
voice  of  reason  is  less  frequently  audible  in 
court  than  the  clamor  of  argument,  and  the 
love  of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of 
rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  and  the  partial 
reverence  of  disciples.  The  quarrels  of  the 
long  robe  were  sometimes  also  the  mask  of 
political  sentiments.  The  Augustan  age  pro- 
duced two  luminaries  of  the  law,  one  of  whom, 
Ateius  Capito,  was  a  high  Tory,  and  the 
other,  Antistius  Labeo,  a  sturdy  Whig.  La- 
beo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  re- 
public, and  indulged,  in  common  with  a  large 
minority  of  the  senate,  in  dreams  of  its  res- 
toration. Capito,  poBsiblv  from  conviction 
that  monarchy  was  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  empire,  was  the  advocate  of  innova- 
tion and  of  the  Caesar.  Yet  both  were  rigid 
conservators  of  the  formularies  of  their  pro- 
fession; and  although  Labeo  indulged  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  he  adhered 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  statute  book,  and 
was  less  accessible  than  his  rival  to  the  ap- 
peals of  equity.  The  founders  of  these 
opposite  schools  however  did  not  give  their 
own  names  to  their  respective  sects.  The 
schools  were  denominated  from  two  of  their 
later  leaders,  Sabinus  and  Proculius,  until 
these  two  were  supplanted  by  the  yet  more 
recent  influence  of  Pegasus  and  Cassius.  The 
Pegasians  and  Cassians  exhibited  a  strange 
anomaly :  for  the  liberal  lawyers  were  repre- 
sented by  Pegasus,  a  supple  courtier  of  Do- 
mitian,  while  Cassius,  wno  gloried  in  his  de- 
scent from  Caspar's  assassin,  was  the  chief  of 
the  imperial  party.  The  conflict  between  the 
Proculians  and  Sabinians  endured  from  the 
age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian,  when 
the  publication  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  modi- 
fied or  removed  many  of  the  causes  of  this 
long  controvetsy.  The  vestiges  of  these 
schisms  however  remain  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  laws  of  J  ustinian,  where,  like  the  impress- 
ions of  the  strange  plants  and  animals  which 
preceded  man  on  this  earth,  they  still  record 
the  legal  revolutions  of  the  Roman  bar. 

The  Perpetual  Edict,  although  it  silenced 
the  parties,  did  not  remove  the  discrepancies 
of  the  law.  The  Gregorian,  Hermogenian, 
and  Theodosian  Codes  which  succeeded  it, 
are  replete  with  contradictions,  and.  the  mass 
of  obsolete  and  superfluous  legislation  which 
I  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ten  centu- 
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teachers  led  to  bitter  fends  among  their  dis- 
ciples :  the  streets  of  Padna  and  Bologna, 
seldom  exempt  from  civil  broils,  were  ren- 
dered yet  more  turbulent  by  the  pugnacity 
of  the  law-students.  Scenes  which  had  been 
rehearsed  centuries  earlier  at  the  Universities 
of  Athens  and  Berytus,  were  repeated  with 
increased  acrimony  in  such  of  the  Italian 
cities  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
professor  of  law.  Nor  was  the  number  of 
the  combatants  inconsiderable.  To  take  a 
degree  at  Bologna  was  considered  essential 
to  any  ambitious  youth  who  aspired  to  prac- 
tice jurisprudence  at  Paris  or  Augsburg.  The 
population  of  students  was  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  town.  They 
were  banded  into  French  and  German  fac- 
tions; and  there  was  generally  a  pretty 
quarrel  going  on  between  these  tramontani 
and  the  native  students.  Aa  soon  as  a  novice 
had  entered  his  name  in  the  university  regis- 
ter he  was  assailed  by  these  opposite  parties, 
each  eager  to  enlist  him  under  its  favorite 
professor.  He  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped 
from  their  rough  handling  with  only  the  loss 
of  half  his  raiment.  More  generally  he  found 
that  bruises  and  broken  bones  were  the  first 
fruits  of  his  matriculation.  Learned  Tybalt 
and  learned  Benvolio  tilted  at  each  other  in 
the  streets ;  and  when  the  new-comer  had 
chosen,  or  been  forced  to  chose  his  "  mess," 
he  found  himself  unexpectedly  enlisted  in  a 
service  which  demanded  hard  fighting  no  less 
than  hard  study. 

The  cities  of  Italy  rivalled  one  another  in 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  the  sages  of 
the  law.  The  standard  of  the  people  or  the 
banners  of  the  guilds  were  not  held  in  higher 
reverence,  or  guarded  with  more  jealousy, 
than  the  possession  of  a  lecturer  on  jurispru- 
dence. The  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  professors  and  the  universities  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  Podesta  and  the  principal 
magistrates,  and  deposited  among  the  public 
archives.  A  public  residence  was  assigned 
to  them :  a  liberal  stipend  was  secured ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  pupils  expressed  itself 
in  the  substantial  form  of  regular  fees  and 
occasional  donations.  Every  means  were 
exerted,  both  by  the  state  and  by  individuals, 
to  monopolise  the  services  of  the  lecturer, 
and  to  induce  him  to  bind  himself  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life  to  be  their  instructor 
and  guide.  The  church  and  the  professors 
of  the  canon  law  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
this  legal  enthusiasm :  more  than  one  inter- 
dict was  levelled  against  the  study  and  the 
sages  of  the  Roman  law ;  the  one  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  remnant  of  paganism,  and  the 


others  servants  of  the  unclean  spirit.  These 
cordial  advances  from  the  Italian  cities  were 
not  uniformly  met  with  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients.  Irnerius  and  the  elder 
Accursius  were  constant  to  Bologna;  but 
Francis  Accursius  abandoned  his  university- 
cbair,  and  took  service  with  our  English  Jus- 
tinian, Edward  I. ;  and  Roffredo  da  Benevento 
transferred  his  learning  from  Bologna  to 
Areno,  from  Aresso  to  Frederick  II.,  from 
that  emperor  to  his  enemy,  Pope  Gregory 
IX.,  and  finally  tired  of  both  the  Ghibeline 
and  the  Guelf  factions,  retired  to  his  native 
city  of  Benevento.  The  arrival  of  an  illus- 
trious lawyer  was  observed  as  a  festival  by 
the  community  which  had  engaged  him.  The 
guilds  with  their  banners,  the  students  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  several  nations,  the 
civic  guard  in  polished  armor,  the  populace 
in  holiday  attire,  the  magistrates  in  their 
robes  of  office,  met  him  at  the  city  gates, 
and  followed  him  to  his  lodgings  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  applause.  The 
streets  were  spanned  by  triumphal  arches, 
and  strewed  with  flowers;  nor  did  the  re- 
ception of  a  distinguished  civilian  differ  in 
any  particular,  except  in  the  absence  of  a 
military  escort,  from  that  which  was  accorded 
to  the  envoys  of  princes,  or  even  to  the 
Caesars  of  Augsburg.  The  departure  of  a 
popular  professor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
often  effected  in  silence  and  by  stratagem. 
He  withdrew  in  the  night,  for  hundreds  were 
waiting  to  arrest  his  person,  and  forcibly  to 
retain  him  within  the  walls.  Even  the  anger 
of  faction  yielded  to  the  desire  for  securing 
his  services.  Special  decrees  were  passed, 
permitting  the  professor  to  remain  neutral, 
and  exempting  himself  and  his  property  from 
the  sentences  of  banishment  and  confiscation 
which  the  rival  parties  were  perpetually  issu- 
ing against  each  other.  A  pleasing  example 
of  national  gratitude  and  veneration — the 
more  pleasing  indeed  from  its  rarity  in  the 
turbulent  republics  of  Italy — occurs  in  the 
instance  of  the  elder  Accursius.  He  himself 
indeed  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fickle- 
ness or  ingratitude  of  mankind ;  but  his  de- 
scendants were  benefited  by  his  renown.  In 
the  year  1300,  the  city  of  Bologna  was  di- 
vided between  the  factions  of  Larol 


and  Gieremei.  The  former,  who  were  Ghib- 
elines,  had  been  wholly  overthrown,  and, 
according  to  the  usage  of  Italy,  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  power,  but  a  single 
exception  was  made  in  favor  of  his  family. 
They  bad  been  on  the  vanquished  side,  but 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  victorious  Guelf  party ;  and  it 
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wm  expressly  stated,  in  the  decree  of  ex- 
emption, that  it  was  accorded  to  them  "  oat 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  by  whose 
means  the  city  had  been  frequented  by  stu- 
dents, and  its  fame  had  been  spread  through 
the  world." 

A  strict  neutrality  indeed  in  political  ques- 
tions, was  not  always  observed  by  those  who 
were  thus  exempted.  The  man  was  occasion- 
ally paramount  to  the  professor,  and  the  occu- 
pier of  a  chair  which  pertained  to  a  civil  sci- 
ence would  excite  disaffection  by  h  is  eloquence, 
or  even  take  part  in  the  broils  in  the  market- 
place. In  such  cases  the  personal  privileges 
of  the  lecturer  were  abolished,  and  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Acoursius  appear  to  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  the  edict  of  1806,  since  a 
few  years  later  their  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  their  persons  expelled  from  Bologna. 
It  was  permitted,  however,  to  the  lawyer  to 
share  in  national  feuds  ;  and  the  rivalries  of 
Pisa  and  Florence,  of  Verona  and  Vicenza, 
were  frequently  represented  and  aggravated 
by  their  respective  professors.  Even  lectures 
on  the  Pandects  were  sometimes  made  a 
vehicle  of  biting  satire.  Ferrara  and  Bologna 
were  on  bad  terms  with  each  other  at  the 
time  when  Odofredo  da  Benevento  filled  the 
chair  of  law.  He  differed  from  his  profess- 
ional brethren  in  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  wont  to  strew  the  hard 
and  thorny  ground  of  legal  disquisition  with 
historical  illustrations  and  shrewd  or  pleasant 
anecdotes.  In  reference  to  the  pending 
quarrel  between  the  cities,  he  quaintly  re- 
marked—a propos  of  some  maxim  of  Ulpian 
or  Paulus — "Hence,  gentlemen,  we  may 
infer  that  every  man,  who  comes  into  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  is  bound  to  treat 
him  with  respect ;  whereas,  the  Ferrarese,  so 
far  from  obeying  this  sound  and  wholesome 
rule,  even  if  they  were  in  God's  presence, 
would  neither  bend  their  knees  nor  doff  their 
bonnets." 

The  private  jealousies  of  these  learned 
men  were  as  alert  as  their  public  predilec- 
tions. Aocursius  having  learned  that  his 
rival  Odofredo  had  been  diligently  collecting, 
with  a  view  to  prompt  publication,  hh  glosses 
on  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  having  him- 
self long  been  occupied  with  a  similar  work, 
gave  his  lectures  to  the  winds,  bolted  out  his 
pupils,  announced  that  he  was  at  death's 
door,  and  employed  his  stolen  leisure  in  an- 
ticipating his  rival's  work.  We  shall  not  open 
an  account  of  the  private  lives  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  old  civilians ;  it  would  lead  us 
too  far  into  the  region  of  questionable  anec- 
dotes.    We  find  some  of  them  branded  with 


the  charge  of  avarice  as  regarded  their 
scholars,  and  others  with  that  of  pro- 
fusion or  personal  ostentation.  The  most 
serious  imputation  upon  Accursius  is  insinu- 
ated by  Dante  ;*  yet  it  must  be  added,  that 
if  he  leaves  one  civilian  in  Hell,  he  has  sent 
another  on  the  high  road  to  Paradise. 

Amid  all  the  improvements  of  our  metrop- 
olis the  common  lawyers  are  still  indifferent- 
ly lodged ;  and  the  civilians  have  little  to 
boast  of  as  regards  their  accommodation. 
Trade  builds  itself  palaces  in  this  country, 
but  the  dispensers  of  Justice  are  imprisoned 
during  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  apartments 
which  exclude  the  light  and  defy  ventilation. 
Even  the  Hall  of  Rufus,  where  Themis  has 
been  enthroned  for  centuries,  is  shorn  of  its 
proportions,  and  its  detached  courts  present 
tittle  that  is  either  venerable  or  picturesque. 
But  the  Italian  civilians  were  not  only  hand- 
somely housed  at  the  public  charge,  but 
presided  in  halls  where  the  genius  of  the 
artist  was  employed  for  the  convenience  and 
dignity  of  the  law.  At  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Bologna,  the  courts  of  justice  were  the  orna- 
ments of  their  respective  cities ;  and  though 
inferior  in  size  and  grandeur  to  the  town  halls 
of  the  Netherlands,  they  were  neither  crowd- 
ed into  alleys,  nor  obscure  and  sordid  in  their 
interior.  Brescia  was  by  no  means  distin- 
guished among  the  Lombard  towns  either  by 
its  enterprise  or  the  character  of  its  struc- 
tures, but  it  provided  handsomely  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  its  magistrates  and  professors. 
In  the  annals  of  Jacopo  Malvezsi,  who  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
find  the  following  description  of  the  new 
palace  of  justice,  which  was  erected  in  the 
year  1228 :  "  In  that  year  the  citizens  built 
a  fair  palace,  and  annexed  to  it  a  tower  of 
rare  device.  And  this  they  did  so  that  the 
townsmen  might  have  one  building  where 
the  counsels  and  sages  of  the  law  might  dwell, 
and  whence  they  might  issue  their  decrees 
and  awards ;  for  before  that  time  each  quar- 
ter of  the  town  had  its  own  judge  and  law- 
court.  And  I  shall  tell  you  a  wonderful 
matter,  yet  one  well  attested  both  by  ancient 
men  and  writings.  Brescia  was  then  so 
populous  that  even  that  spacious  hall  seemed 
narrow :  for  thither  flocked  on  the  days  when 
the  court  held  its  sittings  the  most  worship- 
ful and  wealthy  citizens,  and  troops  of 
knights,  attended  by  their  esquires,  so  that 
the  beholder  saw  no  faint  image  of  the  old 
Roman  pomp.  The  college  of  the  lawyers, 
when  these  grave  men  were  all  assembled, 
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showed  like  Plato's  or  Aristotle's  school, 
even  in  those  brave  days  when  Europe  and 
Asia  sent  their  young  men  to  hear  their  wise 
lore ;  and  in  the  midst  of  that  goodly  company 
of  men  of  various  conditions  sat  on  lofty 
chairs  the  laminaries  of  the  law,  insomuch 
that  a  man  might  deem  them  no  other  than 
the  senators  and  the  people  of  Rome."  But 
this  stateliness  was  brief.  The  glory  of 
Brescia  departed  ;  and  the  annalist  compar- 
ing its  former  with  its  latter  estate,  laments 
over  the  empty  courts  and  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  declining  city.  "  Where  is 
now  that  fair  college  of  venerable  sages — 
where  the  crowds  of  grave  citizens,  the  just 
consols,  the  wise  assessors,  and  their  attendant 
pomp  and  chivalry  ?  The  Brescian  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice now  contains  a  single  Podesta  and  a  few 
hungry  pleaders."  A  foreign  king  ruled  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  honor  of  the  civilians 
was  among  the  things  that  had  been. 

We  shall  not  attempt  with  our  narrow 
limits  a  task  which  even  the  minute  diligence 
of  Tiraboschi  declined — an  account  of  the 
order  and  succession  of  the  civilians  in  the 
Italian  schools.  They  did  not  indeed,  even 
at  their  most  prosperous  epochs,  attain  to 
the  universal  fame  and  sounding  titles  of  the 
theologians  of  the  dark  ages;  they  were 
not  designated  as  the  irrefragable,  the 
seraphic,  or  the  angelic  doctors  of  their  pro- 
fession. For  the  influence  of  the  church 
pervaded  Europe,  while  that  of  the  civil  law 
was  confined  to  certain  portions  of  it.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  reputation  of  Azzo 
and  Accursius,  of  Bartolus  and  Baldus,  of 
Acoolti,  Fulgosius,  and  Panormitanus,  were 
once  as  celebrated  as  that  of  Arago,  Faraday, 
and  Owen  at  the  present  day.  But  the  names 
of  the  modern  sages  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  whereas  the  honors 
of  the  civilians  depended  on  the  precarious 
tenure  of  the  learning  which  they  professed. 

But  although  the  credit  of  the  old  civil- 
ians has  nearly  declined  to  the  level  of  that 
of  the  ancient  alchemists,  the  fruits  of  their 
studies  have  not  entirely  perished  with  them, 
and  their  labors  upon  the  text  and  elucida- 
tion of  Justinian's  Laws  paved  the  way  for 
the  researches  of  Heinecoius  ra  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  Savigny  in  the  present.  The  study 
of  the  Roman  law  is  still  both  an  essential 
adjunct  to  classical  literature  and  an  admira- 


ble discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
The  severe  logic,  the  minute  distinctions  and 
the  scrupulous  language  of  the  Jurists  de- 
mand and  exercise,  in  a  degree  scarcely  in* 
ferior  to  science  itself,  the  faculties  of  reason 
and  observation,  nor  can  we  furnish  a  better 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Bandars'  edition  of 
the  Institutes  than  the  following  remarks  of 
a  distinguished  living  scholar,  which,  while 
tbty  deplore  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  law 
by  the  English  Universities,  assert  its  value 
as  an  object  of  study — "  That  in  this  country, 
where  we  profess  to  cultivate  ancient  learn- 
ing, we  should  so  long  have  neglected  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law,  the  best  and  only 
original  part  of  their  literature,  and  should 
have  gone  ob  in  the  dark,  admiring  and 
thinking  that  we  understood  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  our  model  of  Latinity,  is  a  proof  the 
strongest  possible,  of  the  degradation  into 
which  classical  studies  have  sunk  ra  our 
higher  places  of  education.  In  one  Univer- 
sity, lectures  on  the  civil  law  have  ceased  to 
be  given,  though  there  is  still  a  professor, 
and  in  the  other,  though  lectures  are  given 
and  degrees  are  taken  in  civil  law,  it  is  well 
known  in  how  little  estimation  both  the  sub- 
ject itself  and  the  degrees  are  held  by  those 
who  follow  what  may  be  called  the  regular 
studies  of  the  University.  Instead  of  the 
lectures  on  civil  law  being  considered  as  aux- 
iliary and  part  of  the  Latin  studies  of  the 
University,  an  attendance  on  the  course  of 
civil  law  and  a  residence  in  the  Hall  where 
the  lectures  are  delivered,  are  generally 
viewed  rather  as  a  convenient  means  of  ob- 
taining a  degree.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  pro- 
fessor to  restore  the  study  of  the  civil  law  to 
its  proper  dignity,  and  to  make  it  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  University  course." 

Mr.  Bandars  may  have  reason  to  complain 
that  we  have  treated  him  like  the  extinct 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  of  the  common 
law,  and  ignored  his  personality  while  we 
made  use  of  his  name.  In  seeking,  however* 
to  direct  attention  to  the  object  of  his  studies, 
we  have  not  been  forgetful  of  his  editorial 
cares.  Should  the  civil  law  reassert  its  dig- 
nity as  a  branch  of  University  learning,  Mr. 
Sandars'  edition  of  Justinian's  Institutes  de- 
serves to  become  the  text-book  of  the  law- 
schools. 
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THE    OLD    POET    WALLER. 


Edmund  Waller  in  8 waddling  clothe*, 
mewling  and  and  puking  in  hit  nurse's  arms, 
and  Edmund  Waller  in  the  role  of  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon, — between  these  twain 
how  long,  changeful,  eventful  an  interval  of 
time  1  They  may  be  taken  as  two  symbol*, 
representing  the  one  the  positive  pole  and 
the  other  the  negative  pole — that  is  to  say 
the  right  and  the  wrong  end  of  the  electri- 
cally-charged seventeenth  century. 


There  are  eighty  odd 

weather  * 
Between  them. 


seasons  of  fair  and  fonl 


When  Edmund  was  born,  the  first  of  the 
Stuarts  was  beginning  to  settle  himself  on 
his  newly-acquired  throne,  as  snugly  as  gun- 
powder plots  beneath  it  would  allow .  When 
Edmund  died,  the  last  of  the  male  Stuarts 
was  slipping  from  his  as  fast  as  fastest 
Orangeman  could  wish.  The  poet  came  into 
the  world  when  our  literature  was  in  its  rich 
and  rare  Shaksperian  prime ;  when  he  left 
the  world,  our  literature  was  degrading  into 
French  foppery,  frippery,  frivolity, — verging 
on  that  an ti- Shaksperian  epoch,  the  wor- 
shipful Augustan  age.  Between  Waller's 
baptism  ana  his  funeral  occurred  the  Great 
Rebellion  and  the  Glorious  Restoration. 
Another  year  to  his  long  lease  of  life,  and  he 
had  seen  the  Revolution  of  '88.  In  his 
young  days  were  being  celebrated  those 
"lyric  feasts  made  at  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the 
Triple  Tun,"  whereat  the  Herricks,  Fletchers, 
Jonsons,  quaffed  the  mighty  bowl,  charged 

*  A  line  parodied  from  one  of  Wordsworth's  least 
known  but  not  least  noticeable  poems-  noticeable 
not  only  for  iU  picturesque  interest,  but  as  one  of 
his  most  successful  (but  wisely  rare)  attempts  at 
the  humorous— viz.,  "The Two  Thieves;  or,  the 
I*st  Stage  of  Avarice:" 

"  The  One.  yet  unbreeehed,  is  not  three  birthdays 

oldf   '* 
His  Qrandsire  that  age  more  than  thirty  times  told; 
There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  fair  and  fool 

weather, 
Between  them,  and  both  go  a-pilfering  together." 


with  such  clusters  "  as  made  them  nobly  wild, 
not  mad."  In  his  old  days,  the  theatres  and 
taverns  were  haunted  by  people  with  whom 
Shakspeare  was  out  of  oate,  out  of  mind, 
and  Milton  insufferable  unless  served  up  with 
Dryden's  ta^-rag  and  bobtail.  Milton  him- 
self, within  Waller's  career,  was  born,  wrote 
himself  among  the  immortals,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be,  deceased.  Within  the  same  term 
of  years,  Cowley  struggled  for  preferment — 
labored  to  become  "  for  ever  known,  and 
make  the  age  to  come  his  own  " — retired  in 
disappointment,  pined  in  seclusion,  and  died 
despondent.  Before  half  thai  term  was  over, 
Suckling,  Waller's  junior  by  some  three  sum- 
mers, had  carolled  his  last  gay  lyric.  Waller 
was  at  man's  estate  when  Isaac  Barrow  and 
Robert  South  were  born,  but  he  wrote  verses 
at  leisure  and  made  speeches  at  St.  Stephen's 
after  they  were  both  housed  in  earth.  Older 
than  Fuller  and  Marvell,  than  the  astute 
Clarendon,  and  the  Platonic  More,  than  John 
Bunyan  the  poetic  and  John  Owen  the  pon- 
derous, than  Otway  who  expressed  the  woes 
of  Belvidera,  than  Roscommon  who  alone  of 
Charles's  satellites  could  "  boast  unspotted 
bays,"  than  Rochester  whom  nothing  in  his 
life  became  so  well  as  the  leaving  it,  than 
Butler  who  lashed  that  stubborn  crew  of  er- 
rant saints  "  whose  chief  devotion  lies  in  odd 
perverse  antipathies,"  than  Denham  who 
sang  of  Cooper's  Hill  in  verse  "  thpugh  gen- 
tle yet  not  dull,"  than  Dave  nam  who  took 
his  stand  so  doughtly  by  the  ••  legitimate 
drama "  in  general  and  Shakspeare  in  par- 
ticular, though  himself,  by  his  spectacular 
successes,  a  main  cause  of  Shakspeare's 
eclipse  and  the  legitimate  drama's  decline, 
than  Sir.  Thomas  Browne  who  enshrined  the 
flies  of  vulgar  errors  in  the  amber  of  impos- 
ing rhetoric,  than  Jeremy  Taylor  whose 
buoyant  imagination  and  whose  chastened 
devotion  together  soared  to  and  expatiated 
among  thingB  above— older  than  these,  and 
many  more  than  these,  of  our  seventeenth 
century  British  classics,  real  or  reputed, 
Edmund  Waller  survived  them  all,  and  some 
of  them  by  many  a  long  year. 
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Before  he  was  eighteen,  Waller  had  made 
his  dtbut  in  poetry  and  parliament  both.  At 
eighty-two  he  still  courted  the  Muses,  and 
still  wrote  himself  M.  P.  In  the  interval, 
chances  and  changes  there  were  too  decisive 
not  to  pat  the  veriest  trimmer  on  his  mettle ; 
convulsions  of  a  sufficiently  sub-surface  kind ; 
revolutions  not  at  all  of  the  rose- water  hue  and 
strength.  But,  with  one  unfortunate  excep- 
tion, Edmund  Waller  kept  his  political  barque, 
as  he  did  his  versification,  in  smooth  water, 
and  was  as  little  obliged  ab  extra*  as  he  was 
disposed  ab  intra,  to  rough  it.  He  was  on 
good  terms  with  himself,  and  sought  to  main- 
tain the  same  happy  understanding  with  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  men,  in  an  age  certainly 
diversified  by  men  of  all  sorts  and  every  de- 
gree. He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  like 
Macklin's  the  Man  of  the  World,  he  kept 
bowing.  Was  the  British  Solomon  on  the 
throne  ?  Waller  bowed — made  a  leg  as  he 
spouted  bis  verses  or  his  speeches — was 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  that  peerless  royalty, 
and  blessed  himself  above  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Was  it  Charles  the  Martyr  who 
wore  the  crown  ?  Waller  bowed,  and  hymn- 
ed his  praises  in  lofty  strokes  of  hyperbole 
and  liberal  compliments  from  the  Pantheon. 
Did  Cromwell  sway  his  country's  destinies  ? 
Waller  bowed  as  low  as  ever — was  it  not 
his  own  "  cousin  "  and  his  country's  Protec- 
tor ? — and  sang  and  lauded  his  name  in  better 
voice  and  more  swelling  numbers  than  he  had 
done  the  two  Stuarts  that  had  been,  or  would 
do  the  two  that  were  to  come.  When  these 
latter  came,  he  still  bowed  ;  his  spinal  column 
was  as  flexible  under  old  Rowley  as  under 
old  Noll,  his  courtiership  was  equally  grace- 
ful whether  practiced  among  the  regicides  of 
his  middle  age,  or  the  high  church -and- king 
men  of  his  octogenarian  days.  He  would  not, 
we  may  be  sure,  have  been  a  non  juror,  had 
he  lived  a  year  or  two  longer,  but  would 
have  made  his  best  bow  to  great  Nassau, 
and  would  have  paid  him  some  more  graceful 
flattery  than  did  Dryden  in  designing  the 
nose  of  the  pious  ^Eneas. 

If  time  and  tide  could  not  wait  for  Waller, 
Waller  at  the  least  could  wait  upon  them. 
The  time  was  out  of  joint ;  the  tide  was  high 
and  boisterous,  the  spring-tide  of  a  sea  of 
troubles.  But  if  the  time  was  out  of  joint, 
our  gentle  Edmund  was  not  born  to  set  it 
right;  nor  was  it  for  him  to  take  arms 
against  that  sea  of  troubles,  and  by  opposiog 
end  them.  He  was  not  of  the  same  mould 
with  his  cousin  Hampden,  and  his  cousin 
Cromwell.  He  could  admire  tbem  very 
much  when  their  star  was  in  the  ascendant, 


and  could  chant  their  virtues  in  the  most 
mellifluous  strains ;  but  do  not  demand  from 
the  complaisant  poet  the  practical  earnestness 
of  his  kinsmen,  any  more  than  you  would 
from  grim  Oliver,  the  saraband  lines  on 
Chloris  and  Hylas,  or  the  gallant  addresses 
to  A  more t  and  Saccharissa.  And  after  all, 
if  Waller  was  not  a  strong-minded  man,  let 
us  not  regard  him  as  altogether  an  unprinci- 
pled one,  or  as  one  devoid  of  heart  and  con- 
tent to  have  it  so.  Convictions  be  had,  but 
they  were  mild,  and  shrunk  from  the  rude 
handling  of  robust  objectors.  Principles  he 
had,  but  of  no  aggressive  or  stubborn  sort. 
He  could  speak  out  on  occasion,  but  then 
he  hated  a  noise,  and  as  a  man  of  taste  waa 
shocked  at,  and  speedily  checked  himself, 
when  his  voice  was  heightening  its  key  mad 
swelling  its  tone.  So  that  when  he  played 
the  lion,  he  only  so  far  aggravated  his  Voice 
as  to  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove 
— he  would  roar  you  and  'twere  any  nightin- 
gale. In  the  agitating  session  of  1040,  when 
the  Commons  refused  supplies  until  their 
catalogue  of  grievances  had  been  dealt  with, 
Waller's  "  intimate  connection  with  Hamp- 
den," in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bell,*  "  encouraged 
the  expectation  that  be  would  take  the  popu- 
lar side,"  and  inveigh  with  a  will  against 
ship-money,  monopolies,  innovations  in  relig- 
ion, breaches  of  privilege,  and  "star-cham- 
ber business."  And  be  it  fairly  recorded 
that  Waller  did,  on  this  occasion,  apeak  up 
for  his  order,  and  defend  the  postponement 
of  supplies  to  discussion  of  grievances.  At 
the  same  time  he  sought  to  abate  the  strife 
of  tongues,  and  to  infuse  or  restore  an  ele- 
ment of  respect  towards  the  king,  by  the 
respectful  moderation  with  which  he  referred 
to  Charles  himself — dexterously  shifting  the 
blame  of  arbitrary  practices  from  most  excel- 
lent majesty  to  most  reverend  episcopacy, 
from  the  crowned  head  of  the  prince  to  the 
lawny  shoulders  of  the  bishops.  Dr.  John- 
son calls  this  oration  of  Waller's  "  one  of 
those  noisy  speeches  which  disaffection 
and  discontent  regularly  dictate;  a  speech 
filled     with     hyperbolical     complaints     of 

imaginary  grievances His  topic  is  such 

as  will  always  serve  its  purpose :  an  accusa- 
tion [against  the  clergy]  of  acting  and 
preaching  only  for  preferment ;  and  he  ez- 

•  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Waller.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bel).  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1854.  Forming  a  volume  of  the  "  Annotated  Edi- 
tion of  the  English  Poets,"  and  very  able  are  the 
annotations,  and  very  praiseworthy  the  editing  of 
this  monthly  series,  as  the  reader,  let  us  hope,  is  by 
purchase  and  perusal  monthly  convinced. 
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horts  the  Commons  carefully  to  provide  for 
their  '  protection  against  pulpit  law.'  "*  Yet 
there  is  nothing,  Mr.  Bell  contend*,  in  the 
speech  more  palpable  than  its  freedom  from 
exaggeration,  and  its  loyal  desire  to  reconcile 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  just  as  there  is 
nothing  in  history  more  certain  than  that 
the  grievances  complained  of  were  real. 
Johnson  elsewhere  allows  that  Waller  was 
above  compliance  in  all  things  with  the  pop- 
ular side,  and  that  in  the  debate  as  to  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  he,  so  lately  the 
assailant  of  the  church  party,  spoke  with 
exemplary  coolness,  reason,  and  firmness, 
against  the  abolitionists.  Clarendon  testifies 
to  the  great  "  sharpness  and  freedom  "  with 
which  Waller  opposed  the  majority,  in  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  and  says  that  "  all  men 
knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and 
spoke  every  day  with  impunity  against  the 
sense  and  proceedings  of  the  House."  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  believed  all  the  while, 
by  the  House  itself,  to  be  acting  a  part — at 
least  to  be,  in  effect,  radically  at  one  with  the 
Parliamentarians — as  was  signified  by  his 
being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  for  peace  with  the  king,  after  the  battle 
of  Edgehill.  At  the  royal  interview,  a  civil 
remark  from  Charles  u  so  deeply  affected  " 
the  poet,  that,  according  to  Whitelock,  he 
then  and  there  formed  the  resolve  to  engage 
in  what  is  celebrated  as  ••  Waller's  Plot;" 
while  Fenton's  story  Js,f  that  he  had  already 
so  committed  himself,  and  that  the  king's 
words  were  meant  to  intimate  bis  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  gratitude  for,  the  design. 

As  Lord  William  Russell's  u  plot "  became 
involved  in  its  results  with  one  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  so  Waller's  "plot,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reinstate  Charles  by  moral,  not 
physical  force,  became  entangled  with  one  by 
Cnspe,  whose  purpose  was  to  use  physical 
force  as  soon  and  as  liberally  as  ever  he  could 
command  it  Parallel  straight  lines  in  ge- 
ometry never  meet.  But  parallel  crooked 
plots  in  politics  very  commonly  meet,  and 
that  to  their  mutual  discomfiture.  The  pub- 
lic are  not  scrupulous  to  discriminate  in  such 
oases  between  the  physical  force  party  and 
the  moral  force.  It  is  easier  to  identify 
than  to  dissect ;  and  thus  the  mild  congress 
of  confederates  is  confounded  with  the  peri- 
lous nest  of  conspirators.  Waller  was  not  a 
conspirator ;  be  was  only  a  quiet  confederate. 
Happily,  in  the  sequel,  he  was  treated  accord - 

•  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  edited  by  Peter 
Cnnninghan,  (John  Murray,  1854,)  vol.  i.  pp.  224, 
226. 

f  See  Bell's  Memoir  of  Waller,  p.  29. 


ingly ;  others  of  the  confederacy  were  execu- 
ted in  front  of  their  own  houses,  but  Waller, 
first  by  getting  his  trial  put  off,  then  by  ap- 
pealing from  the  military  tribunal  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  lastly  by  the  artful 
style  of  his  defence,  or  rather  submission, 
(not  forgetting  a  "  matter  "  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  bribes,)  managed  to  save 
his  head,  and  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  and  banishment  for  life. 
This  affair,  however,  it  is,  on  account  of  which 
those  who  scorn  Edmund  Waller  claim  their 
right  to  scorn  him.  He  and  bis  brother-in-law, 
Tomkyns,  his  right-handed  man  in  the  plot, 
when  the  plot  was  discovered,  with  abject 
haste  protested  their  forwardness  to  confess 
not  only  whatever  they  knew,  but  whatever 
they  suspected  in  the  case  of  others.  In  the 
hope  of  thereby  securing  their  own  immun- 
ity, they  sowed  broadcast  on  this  side  and 
that,  charges  of  conspiracy  and  imputations 
of  bad  faith.  Waller  was  ready  to  play  the 
informer  ad  libitum.  He  named  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  and  that  peer  was  pnt  in  custody  of 
the  mayor.  He  named  Lord  Conway,  and 
his  lordship  was  handed  over  to  the  sheriff. 
Against  neither  was  there  any  evidence  but 
Waller's,  and  after  durance  vile  and  long, 
they  were  both  admitted  to  bail.  He  named 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  but  him  the 
parliament  was  afraid  to  meddle  with.  Then 
he  offered  to  give  to  parliament  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  private  conversation 
of  titled  ladies,  to  whose  confidence  be  had 
won  his  way  by  the  prestige  of  poetry  and 
wit;  to  tell  how  they  corresponded  with 
malignant8,  through  what  channels,  to  what 
extent,  with  what  ulterior  designs.  "  In  plain 
terms,"  says  his  latest  biographer,  "  be  of- 
fered to  turn  informer  against  all  those  who 
had  imposed  implicit  trust  in  his  integrity, 
expecting  thereby  his  own  safety,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  promised  him  by  Pym." 
And  this  treachery,  Mr.  Bell  justly  addB,  was 
all  the  more  despicable,  because  it  was  gra- 
tuitous and  unnecessary ;  for  the  parliament 
knew  little  or  nothing  definite  of  the  plot, 
except  the  information  acquired  from  these 
voluntary  confessions.  As  for  his  own  nar- 
row escape,  royalists  and  republicans  agree 
to  record  it  with  contempt.  "  Waller,  though 
confessedly,"  says  Clarendon,  "the  most 
guilty,  with  incredible  dissimulation  acted 
such  a  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  trial 
was  put  off,  out  of  Christian  compassion,  till 
he  might  recover  his  understanding."  "  Wal- 
ler, for  being  more  knave  than  the  rest,"  says 
Lucy  Hutchinson,  "and  impeaching  his  ac- 
complices, was  permitted  to  buy  his  life  for 
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ten  thousand  pounds."  Broken  and  battered 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  Waller  betook  him- 
self to  foreign  parts ;  residing  for  some  time 
at  Rouen,  and  thence  removing  to  Paris, 
where  he  seems  to  have  speedily  recruited 
his  strength  and  spirits,  ana  kept  up  a  table 
the  profusion  of  which  involved  him  in  some 
pecuniary  straits.  He  now  obtained  leave 
from  Cromwell  to  return  to  England,  and 
spent  his  remaining  years*  in  poesy  and  par- 
asitism, peace  and  plenty.  His  courtiership, 
chameleon-like,  took  its  hue  and  cry  from 
whatever  power  it  fastened  on  for  the  time  be- 
ing; in  its  essence  there  was  an  absolute  same- 
ness, in  its  accidents  a  signal  variety;  with 
constancy  the  most  admirable  it  glorified  Oli- 
ver, and  Charles,  and  James ;  with  inconstancy 
the  most  exquisite  it  transferred  its  passion 
from  the  one  to  other.  A  courtier  was  Ed- 
mund Waller  to  the  backbone ;  the  facile 
princeps  of  his  day  in  polite  adulation  and 
elegant  complimentary  verses, — bubble-like, 
sparkling  and  very  hollow.  Kings,  dukes, 
duchesses,  countesses,-— all  were  treated  with 
similar  grace  and  thin  superficial  polish. 
Rightly  says  old  Samuel  Johnson,  that  nei- 
ther Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value  Wal- 
ler's panegyric  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or 
receive  his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverence : 
"  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may 
retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  dig- 
nity of  virtue."  Clarendon  imputes  to  our 
supple  minstrel  a  habit  of "  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
moat  imperious  nature  could  be  contented 
with."  The  extent  of  that  flattery,  and  its 
utter  bollowness,  were  memorably  shown 
when  Waller  declared,  after  inspecting  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  Death 
of  a  Stag,  that  he  would  have  given  all  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  them  ;  then, 
in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  on  the  exaggera- 
tion of  this  compliment,  assuring  the  remon- 
strant, that  M  nothing  was  too  much  to  be 
given  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the 

*  It  was  believed  that  at  the  very  close  of  hie  sa- 
ner, when  already  his  eightieth  year  was  eome  and 
gone,  Waller  had  the  independence  and  the  spirit 
to  make  a  determined  stand  io  parliament  against 
James's  absolutism.  That  belief  has  been  dispel- 
led, unwillingly,  by  Mr.  Maeaulay.  The  speech  on 
the  occasion  referral  to,  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  Waller,  turns  out  to  have  been  really  made  by  a 
Mr.  Windham.  "It  was  with  some  concern,"  says 
the  historian,  "  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  give 
up  the  belief  that  the  last  words  uttered  in  public 
by  Waller  were  so  honorable  to  him.*— Maeaulay : 
Hist  of  Ena>,  &  24,  *okf  0th  edition. 


disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance.''  There 
needed  not,  however,  any  such  illustration 
of  the  poet's  insincerity  as  glosing  eulogies. 
We  feel  as  we  read  that  he  could  not  feel  as 
he  wrote.  One  touch  of  nature,  one  outbreak 
of  the  heart,  one  sigh  from  the  depths,— how 
many  dosen  pages  of  his  you  may  turn  over, 
how  many  score  of  versicles  of  his  you  may 
examine,  before  you  meet  with  that/ 

Despite  bis  shallow-heartedness,  however, 
despite  his  proved  readiness  to  turn  informer 
against  coroneted  Chloris  and  Galatea,  after 
their  ladyships  had  admitted  him  into  their 
boudoirs,  as  freely  as  they  admitted  their  own 
espoused,  duly  coroneted,  and  dearly  beloved 
Sylvanders  and  Damons, — Waller  was  yet, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
general  favorite,  uncommonly  well "  received" 
in  society.  There  were  attractive  social  qual- 
ities about  the  man.  He  loved  to  have  around 
his  table  gatherings  of  the  gay  world,  and 
cheerily  discussed  his  glass  of  water,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  pretty  far 
advanced  in  what  the  late  Dr.  Maginn  used 
to  call  "  civilation."*  Pottle-deep  rois- 
terers delighted  in  the  radiant  fancies  and 
conversational  spirits  of  the  urbane  water- 
drinker,  whose  sallies  came  forth  as  fast,  and 
told  as  well,  as  if  they  had  been  inspired  by 
the  best  of  frolic  wine.  If  not  a  boon  com- 
panion himself,  he  was  the  best  of  company 
for  boon  companions.  Mr.  SavilU  •  well- 
soaked  wine  bibber  of  the  day,  with  a  pro- 
found distaste  for  water  drinkers  in  general, 
had  a  mighty  kindness  for  Ned  Waller  in  par* 
ticular ;  no  man  in  England,  he  swore,  should 
keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned 
Waller.  There  he  sat,  the  ambrosial-wigged 
old  gentleman — keeping  the  table,  not  in  a 
roar,  but  in  the  sprightliest  humor — his  "  full 
eye,"  as  gossip  Aubry  says,  "popping  out 
and  working"  restlessly,  as  a  pleasurable  flush 
tinted  his  "fair  thin  akin,  and  animated 
anew  that  pensive  "  oval  face,  somewhat  of 
an  olivaster,"  while  pleasant  complacency 
smoothed  for  a  space  the  teeming  wrinkles 
of  his  high  forehead.  Clarendon,  who  had  no 
kindness  for  bim, — and  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  them, — declares  that  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness 
of  his  conversation,  quite  availed  to  cover  a 
world  of  very  great  faults — that  these  winning 
qualities  preserved  his  life  (at  the  time  of  the 
Tomkyns  and  Crispe  plots)  from  those  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  then  pre- 
served him  again  from   the  reproach  and 

•  Civilation — by  syncope,  t.  en  says  De  Qninesy, 
by  hiccough,  for  "  civilfaatton,* 
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contempt  doe  to  him  for  the  meant  and  man- 
ner of  his  escape — and  that  they  "  continued 
to  bis  age,  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  com- 
pany was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was 
odious ;  and  he  was  at  least  pitied  where  he 
was  most  detested."  Some  of  his  mott  and 
repartees  are  to  this  day  as  well  known,  as  in 
his  they  were  highly  relished.  For  example, 
the  answer  to  Charles  II.,  when  his  Majesty 
twitted  Waller  with  the  inferiority  of  bis 
rt Congratulation"  to  bis  "Panegyric"  on 
Cromwell :  "  Poets,  sir,  succeed  better  in  fic- 
tion than  in  truth."  Or  his  reply  when  told 
that  James  II.  *(  wondered  he  could  think  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  Church" — 
the  lady  being  betrothed  to  Dr.  Birch,  a 
clergyman  of  the  establishment :  "  The  king 
does  me  great  honor  in  taking  notice  of  my 
domestic  affairs ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  observe  that  this  falling  church  has  got  a 
trick  of  rising  again."  The  fatal  policy  of 
James  was  commented  on  by  Waller  with 
the  remark,  that  "  he  would  be  left  like  a 
whale  upon  the  strand."  In  a  conversation 
with  James  himself,  when  Waller  incidentally 
named  Queen  Elizabeth  as  "the  greatest 
woman  in  the  world,"  "  I  wonder,"  said  the 
king,  "  you  should  think  so ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess she  had  a  wise  council."  "And,  sir,"  said 
Waller,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  fool  choose  a 
wise  one  ?"  His  pointed  sayings  in  parlia- 
ment were  eagerly  caught  at  within  doors, 
and  sure  of  an  extraordinary  run  without. 
Honorable  members,  when  they  saw  the  ven- 
erable Father  of  the  House  on  his  legs, 
counted  as  expectantly  on  something  piquant 
as,  in  the  present  day,  their  successors  do, 
when  the  Speaker  has  called  on  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond  or  (not  to  be  one-sided)  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne.  Bishop  Burnet  assures  us 
Waller  was  the  "  delight  of  the  house,  and, 
though  old,  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any 
among  them."  Touching  Duke  James's  influ- 
ence in  his  brother's  lifetime,  "  Waller,  the 
celebrated  wit,"  observed,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  resolved  the  duke  should  not 
reign  after  the  king's  death  ;  but  the  king,  in 
opposition  to  them,  had  resolved  he  should 
reign  even  in  his  life.  An  earlier  parliament- 
ary mot  of  his,  respecting  a  motion  that  re- 
cruits in  the  parliament  troops  should,  as  a 
sine  qua  rum,  be  "  faithfull  and  skilfull  riders," 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Cunningham  from  L'Es- 
trange :  "  It  is  most  necessary,"  said  the 
poet,  when  pressed  to  speak  to  the  motion, 
44  that  riders  be  faithfull  least  they  runne 
away  with  their  horses,  and  skilfull  least  their 
horses  runne  away  with  them."  Burnet  was 
probably  right,  however,  when  he  alleged 


that  Waller,  in  his  performances  on  the 
Westminster  stage,  was  only  concerned  to 
say  that  which  should  make  him  be  applaud- 
ed ;  and  that  "  he  never  laid  the  business  of 
the  house  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty, 
though  a  witty  man."  vanity  and  emptiness 
underlie  the  wit  of  his  verses,  as  well  as  of 
his  life  and  conversation. 

For  Johnson  has  done  him  no  wrong  in  say 
ing  that  Waller,  as  a  poet,  is  never  pathetic 
and  very  rarely  sublime ;  that  the  general 
character  of  his  poetry  is  elegance  and  gaiety ; 
and  that  he  seems  neither  to  have  had  a  mind 
much  elevated  by  nature  nor  amplified  by 
learning.  His  behavior  in  the  Sacoharissa 
affaire  de  eamr  testifies  to  the  qualities  of  his 
eetur — to  its  want  of  depth,  warmth,  and 
healthy  action.  The  reproaches  he  heaps  on 
her,  in  the  lines  '(At  Penshurst."  when 
about  to  become  the  bride  of  another,  must 
have  strengthened  Saccharissa's  aversion 
from  the  idea  of  mating  with  a  man  of  his 
disposition.*  Mr.  Bell  remarks  that  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  on  this  occasion, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  man  of  easy  gal- 
lantry in  one  of  Etberege's  comedies — writing 
a  letter  stuffed  with  coarse  raillery  to  Sac- 
charissa's sister,  which  "  strikingly  illustrates 
the  elasticity  of  spirit  witb  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  love  were  endured  in  those  days."f 
Adulation  conveyed  in  fluent  metre  and  easy 
rhymes,  this  Waller  could  do  con  amore,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  princes,  peers,  poten- 
tates and  patrons  in  general.  He  weighs  the 
first  Charles's  good  deeds  against  King  Da- 
vid's— Charles  being  then  but  a  giddy  iuve- 
nal,  just  returned  from  his  Spanish  adven- 
tures,— and  of  course  King  David  kicks  the 
beam.  He  compares  with  Solomon's  the 
"  ships  and  buildings"  perfected  by  Charles, 
and  almost  pities  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  He 
is  thankful  that  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen 
of  Britain,  and  the  Queen  of  Love,  moves  in 
a  sphere  high  enough  to  save  the  world  from 
conflagration  by  the  glance  of  her  peerless 
eye.  He  is  most  thankful  that  Heaven  sent, 
in  the  person  of  Cromwell,  the  "  only  cure" 
for  England's  disasters,  "bo  much  power 
and  piety  in  one" — Cromwell,  whose  "  pri- 
vate life  did  a  just  pattern  give,  how  fathers, 
husbands,  pious  sons  should  live," — whose 
"  flaming  courage,"  and  whose  "  matchless 
worth"  dazzled  all  eyes,  and  upon  whose 

•  But  she  eould  hardly  have  been  prepared  at 
any  time  for  the  bitternew  and.  sold  malice  of  the 
reply  ascribed  to  him,  on  her  taking  him,  in  her 
ola  age,  when  he  would  again  write  sneh  venea 


upoiiher  m  those  of  long  ago. 
f  See  the  Letter  in  Bell's  "  Waller/ 
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bosom  England  "  toil -oppressed"  now 
gratefully  reposed  "  her  weary  head."  He 
is  thankful  to  turn  from  the  "matchless 
worth"  of  Cromwell  to  the  incomparable 
virtues  of  the  second  Charles:  true,  that 
when  Cromwell  died,*  the  poet  had  sung 
how 

Nature  herself  took  notice  of  his  death.  ' 
And  sighing,  swelled  the  sea  with  such  a  breath, 
That,  to  remotest  shores  her  billows  rolled, 
The  approaching  fate  of  their  great  rulera  told  : 

but  what  of  that  ?  what  so  easy  as  to  "  suf- 
fer a  sea-change"  ?  the  sea  was  in  agony  at 
Oliver's  decease,  but  Charles  comes  back, 
king,  and  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  and  then, 
sings  Waller, 


the  revolted  sea 

Trembles  to  think  she  did  your  foes  obey. 

To  Cromwell,  Waller  had  said, 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you — 

and  he  had  assured  him  of  the  reverent  fear 
of  surrounding  and  envious  realms,  and 
would  bring  bays  and  olives 

To  crown  your  head  ;  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquished  nations,  and  the  sea  beside ; 
While  all  your  neighbor-princes  unto  you, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence,  and  bow. 


But  when  another  king  arose  who  knew  not 
"Joseph,"  Waller  was  of  opinion  that 
"  Joseph"  had  brought  the  country  to  deg- 
radation, to  become  a  very  scorn  of  me*, 
and  a  byword  among  the  nations : 

Great  Britain,  like  blind  Polypheme,  of  late, 
In  a  wild  rage,  became  the  scorn  and  hate 
Of  her  proud  neighbors,  who  began  to  think 
Sbe,  with  the  weight  of  her  own  force,  would  sink. 
But  you  are  come,  and  all  their  hopes  are  vain ; 
The  giant  isle  has  got  her  eye  again. 

Charles  is  the  Alexander  who  has  cut  dis- 
tracted England's  Gordian  knot ;  the  Arohim- 
edes  whose   "  power  and  skill  make   the 

•  That  Waller  should  be  at  the  trouble  to  sin* 
any  good  of  Cromwell,  after  Cromwell  was  dead, 
has  been  charitably  urged  as  a  proof  of  his  superior- 
ity to  the  mere  flatterer's  arts.  But  the  Cromwell 
influence  was  not  dead,  and  one  of  Cromwell's  name 
and  blood,  if  not  of  Cromwell's  spirit  and  alter  his 
own  heart,  was  his  suoeessor  in  the  Protectorate. 
Waller  himself,  indeed,  refutes  the  charitable  con- 
struction, when  he  says  that  his  panegyric  on  Oli- 
ver was  all  fiction. 


world's  motion  wait  upon  his  will;"  the  Job, 
*•  patience-crowned,"  whose  "  trouble  ends" 
in  multiplied  joy.  James,  again,  is  a  "  bolder 
hero"  than  "  great  Achilles,"  another  Mare 
"  sent  down  by  Jove  to  scourge  perfidious 
men."  Waller  is,  indeed,  ever  profuse  of 
mythological  illustrations :  there  was  a  erase 
for  them  among  the  poets  and  poetasters  of 
the  time  ;  Milton  indulged  it,  as  where  he  is 
reminded  by  Eden  of  the  vale  of  Enna,  and 
by  Satan's  struggle  through  opposing  ranks, 
of  Argo  between  the  Cyanean  rocks,  or  Odys- 
seus between  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis.  But 
Waller  is  a  very  prodigal  of  his  classical 
stores.  He  thinks  he  can  never  give  us  too 
much  of  his  gods  and  demigods,  that  his 
nymphs  and  goddesses  can  never  be  <U  trcp. 
And  so  we  have  perpetual  entries  and  rmtree* 
of  cloud-compelling  Jove,  and  rosy  Bacchus, 
and  divine  Arion,  and  bright  Aurora,  and 
ruffled  Thetis,  and  fair  Leucothoe',  and  Phoe- 
bus with  the  silver  bow  and  the-golden  tress- 
es, Venus  emerging  from  the  sea,  and  Hebe 
'from  the  celestial  wine- stores,  and  Vulcan 
from  his  smoky  cave.     When  Charles  II. 

Jlants  young  trees  '•  in  even  ranks"  in  St. 
ames's  Park,  he  is  certified  that  "  the  voice 
of  Orpheus,  or  Amphion's  hand,  in  better 
order  could  not  make  them  stand."  Lady 
8ophia  Murray — presuming  her  ladyship  to 
be  Waller's  Amoret, — is  complimented  on 
having,  among  other  good  points,  a  "  waist 
as  straight  and  clean  as  Cupid's  shaft,  or 
Hermes'  rod,  and  powerful  too,  as  either 
god."  The  first  Charles's  escape  from  ship- 
wreck  (1623)  is  recorded  in  verse  replete 
with  allusions  to  "  Neptune's  smooth  face," 
"Bacchus,  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling 
Jove,"  •»  Titan's  car,"  Phaeton,  "great 
Maro,"  "  angry  Juno,"  «  bold  iEneas," 
u  angry  Thetis,"  "  Cupid's  string  of  many 
shafts,"  Jason,  Theseus,  old  Museeus,  Priam, 
and  Hero  and  Leander. 

The  "  conceits"  of  Waller  are  not  uncom- 
monly more  free  than  welcome.  His 
thoughts,  says  Johnson,  are  sometimes 
hyperbolical,  and  his  images  unnatural.  A 
Lady  Dancing  suggests  to  the  poet  that 
"  the  sun  in  figures  such  as  these,  joys  with 
the  moon  to  play."  "Upon  his  Majesty 
Repairing  of  St  Paul's"  we  are  told  that 

He,  like  Amphion,  makes  those  quarries  leap 
Into  fair  figures  from  a  confused  heap ; 
For  in  bis  art  of  regiment  is  found 
A  power  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound. 

'<  The  Countess  of  Carlisle  in  Mourning"  is 
"  A  Venus  rising  from  a  sea  of  jet."    The 
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Pare®  have  cut  off  by  untimely  death  the 
Ducheas  of  Hamilton  (1638),  but  the  poet 
will  ensure  her  life  in  his  verse  : 

But  since  the  Sisters  did  so  soon  untwine 
So  fair  a  thread,  I  '11  strive  to  piece  the  line. 

Saccharissa  is  addressed  in  some  lines  on 
"  The  Lady  who  can  sleep  when  she  pleases" 
(by  the  way,  Saccharissa  b  portrait  at  Pens- 
hurst,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  this  power  of  sleeping  at  pleas- 
ure*), which  begin : 

No  wonder  sleep  from  careful  lovers  flies, 
To  bathe  himself  in  Saccharissa  *s  eyes, 
As  fair  Astnsa  once  from  earth  to  heaven 
By  strife  and  load  impiety  was  driven ; 
So  with  our  plaints  offended,  and  our  tears, 
Wise  Somnus  to  that  paradise  repairs. 

Anon  Waller's  "  Muse,  like  bold  Prome- 
theus, flies,  to  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana's 
eyes ;"  Henrietta  Maria  is  Oloriana,  and  it 
seems 

She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  stay, 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopped  limb  away. 

"  My  Lady  Isabella"  enchants  a  select  cote- 
rie by  her  performances  on  the  lute,  plus 
the  bye-play  of  her  beaux  yeux,  and  we  are 
told  now 

The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd, 
And  tell  their  joy  for  every  kiss  aloud — 

and  then  that 

So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  surveyed 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  burned  he  played. 

The  "  iron  and  lead,  from  earth's  dark  en- 
trails torn,"  for  purposes  of  war,  force  from 
our  bard  the  lament — 

How  high  the  rage  of  wretched  mortals  goes, 
Hurling  their  mother's  bowels  at  their  foes ! 

The  Princess  (afterwards  Queen  Mary)  is 
complimented  after  this  Samsonian  sort : 

As  once  the  lion  honey  save, 

Ont  of  the  strong  such  sweetness  came ; 
A  royal  hero,  no  less  brave, 

Produced  this  sweet,  this  lovely  dame. 

*  u  The  languishing  softness  of  her  large  dreamy 

leeaf, 


But  enough  of  Waller's  concetti — a  line  of 
things  in  which,  after  all,  he  enjoys  the  re- 
pute of  being  a  sweeping  reformer. 

Were  we  to  cite  instances  of  rough  and 
unmusical  verses  in  Waller,  it  might  but 
serve  to  make  exceptions  prove  the  rule: 
the  rule  being,  in  his  metrical  composition,  a 
peculiar  smoothness  and  evenness  of  struc- 
ture. It  is  rarely,  then,  that  one  meets  with 
lines  so  "all  unsweet"  and  shambling  as 
ex.  gr., 

So  seemed  her  youthful  son]  not  easily  forced, 
Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  seat  divorced. 
Her  fate  at  once  did  hssty  seem  and  slow  ; 
At  once  too  cruel,  and  unwilling  too.* 

Or  this  couplet : 

So  like  immortals  round  about  thee  they 

Sit,  that  they  fright  approaching  death  away.f 

Or  this  line : 

Poor  sheep  from  tempests,  and  their  shepherds, 
ahiekU.J 

Or  this  stanza : 

Great  goddess !  give  this  thy  sacred  island  rest ; 

Make  heaven  smile, 

That  no  storm  disturb  us  while 

Thy  chief  care,  our  halcyon,  builds  her  nest.} 

Smoothness  is  too  established  a  claim  of 
Waller's  to  be  disproved  by  a  few  rough- 
shod jog-trot  specimens  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Hallam  ascribes  to  him  a  more  uniform  ele- 
gance, a  more  sure  facility  and  happiness  of 
expression,  as  well  as  a  greater  exemption 
from  glaring  faults,  such  as  pedantry,  extrav- 
agance, conceit,  quaintness,  obscurity,  un- 
grammatical  and  unmeaning  constructions, 
than  any  of  the  Caroline  era  with  whom  be 
would  naturally  be  compared.  His  princi- 
pal merit,  says  Mr.  Bell,  is  that  of  having 
been  the  first  who  uniformly  observed  the 
obligations  of  a  strict  metrical  system.  Elijah 
Fenton  dubs  him  the  very 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 

"  Waller's  sweetness"  has  come  down  to  us 
in  conjunction  with  "Denham's  strength," 
bracketed  together  like  downright  Shippen 
and  old  Montaigne.  But  the  sweetness  is 
faintly  perceptible  to  some  organs  of  taste ;  it 
is  in  Saccharissa's  poet  saccharine,  sugary — 

•  Thyrsus  Galatea.        \  To  my  Lord  Admiral. 
%  Of  the  Queen.  §  Puerperium. 
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not  the  sweetness  of  poets  who  ring  an 
"angel's  song  that  bids  the  heavens  be 
mute,"  or  a  lullaby  soothing  as  the  nuurrus 
of  hidden  brook  in  the  leaf  y  month  of  June. 
Finished,  elaborete,  and  correct  he  is,  above 
his  fellows,  exemplifying  at  some  expense  of 
time  and  toil  his  own  monition  to  polish  like 
marble  the  lines  you  would  have  last  like 
marble,  to  "  reform"  them,  and  not  "  com- 
pose in  haste/1  He  seems  always,  as  John- 
son said,  to  do  his  best,  however  unworthy 
of  his  care  be  the  subject  of  his  strains. 
There  are  ten  lines  of  bis  "  writ  in  the  Tauo 
of  Her  Royal  Highness,"  which  are  said  to 
have  cost  him  the  best  part  of  a  summer  to 
finish  off.  His  very  earnest  poem  he  seems 
to  have  lingered  over  with  all  the  fastidious- 
ness and  caution  of  mature  taste.  In  refer- 
ence to  certain  stanzas  of  Roscoe's,  which, 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  poets  and  the 

gliders  (e.  g.  Michael  Angelo  with  Milton, 
omano  with  Dryden,  Correggio  with  Pope, 
<fec),  suggest  that, 

Opposed  to  Waller's  amorous  song 
His  art  let  wanton  Titian  try, — 

it  was  justly  objected  by  Hartley  Coleridge 
that  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison  between 
Titian  as  a  painter,  and  Waller  as  a  poet,  if 
established  fame  be  a  criterion  of  merit. 
"  Titian  did  not  paint  epigrams. .  If  a  picto- 
rial correlative  must  be  found  for  Waller,  let 
him  pair  off  with  Monsieur  Petitot,  the  fa- 
mous miniaturist  in  enamel,  who  compressed 
the  charms  of  many  a  court  beauty  into  the 
dimension  of  a  bracelet,  which  the  fair  origi- 
nal might  wear  unobtrusively  upon  her  slen- 
der wrist.  But  besides  the  egregious  in- 
quality  of  the  mighty  Venetian   and   the 


English  courtier,  Waller's  real  merit  con- 
sisted in  certain  elegances  of  thought  and 
light  turns  of  phrase,  for  which  the  pencil 
offers  no  equivalent."  Apart  from  these, 
what  becomes  of  his  pretensions  to  an  entry 
in  the  Book  of  the  Poets — unless  his  Pane- 
gyric on  Cromwell,  and  the  poem  to  "  The 
War  with  Spain"  retain  their  bold  on  the 
public  ?  It  is  by  such  graceful  morfeaux  as 
the  lines  *'  On  a  girdle,  and  the  song,  "Go, 
lovely  rose,"  that  Waller  is  still  known  to 
us,  and  almost  by  them  alone. 

Writing  when  he  did,  and  what  he  did, — 
love  poems,  and  poems  to  tickle  the  fancy, 
to  amuse  idle  dignities,  to  flatter  courtly 
rakes, — it  is  most  note- worthy  that  Edmund 
Waller  shunned  what  his  fellow-choristers 
for  the  most  part  affected,  a  vile  prurience  of 
thought  and  imagery,  foul  from  the  core  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  rind  of  the  phrase.  All 
honor  to  his  abstinence  from  the  common 
pandering  to  vice  and  all  uncleanness.  And 
nappy  is  it  that  the  last  impression  he  leaves 
us  is  the  best.  He  dictated  "  Divine  Poems" 
when  he  was  old,  very  old,  and  his  eyes  were 
dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see.  He  tells  us 
there,  in  solemn  and  revering  verse,  his 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  his  regrets  for  the 
past,  his  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  in  an 
awful  attitude  that  we  leave  him — moriturus 
no*  salutat.  His  latest  lines,  if  not  quite  sub- 
lime or  pathetic,  are  all  but  both.  Miratur 
limen  Olympi: 

The  soars  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 

made ; 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
As  tliey  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 
That  stand  npon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 


-»♦« 


Anecdote  of  Mr.  Macaulat. — An 
amusing — and  absurd — anecdote  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  making  a  tour  of  the  country 
papers.  According  to  an  unknown  story- 
teller, Mr.  Macaulay,  being  desirous  of  ob- 
taining information  respecting  eighteenth- 
century  poetry,  as  material  for  his  new  vol- 
umes, took  his  way  from  the  Albany  to 
Whitecbapel,  and  bought  a  roll  of  London 
ballads  of  a  singing  boy.  Happening  to  turn 
round,  as  he  reached  his  home,  he  perceived 
the  boy  with  a  circle  of  young  friends,  keep- 
ing close  at  his  heels.  <(  Have  I  not  given 
you  your  price,  sir?'*  asks  the   historian. 


"  All  right,  guv'ner,"  was  the  response, 
"  we're  only  waiting  till  you  begin  to  sing." 
Of  course  the  story  is  apocryphal. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  bona 
fide  magnifying  glass,  identified  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  as  decidedly  and  designedly  such, 
was  recently  found  by  Mr.  Layard,  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Nineveh.  Mr.  Layard  says 
that  many  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
other  smaller  sculptures,  are  so  delicately 
out,  and  so  minute,  as  to  be  "  almost  unin- 
telligible without  a  magnifying  glass." 
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Ems  is  a  charming  place.  It  lies  about 
twelve  milea  to  the  south-east  of  Coblentz, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lahu, — that  mioiature 
Rhine,  all  bordered  with  orchard*  and  vine- 
yards,  and  steep  wooded  hills.  Nothing  oan 
be  sacra  romantic  than  the  situation  of  the 
town,  which  consists  of  one  long  irregular 
line  of  hotels  and  lodging- houses,  with  the 
mountains  at  the  back,  the  river  in  front*  and 
long  double  rows  of  acoacias  and  lindens 
planted  at  each  side  of  the  carriage-way. 
Swarms  of  donkeys  with  say  saddles,  attend- 
ed by  drivers  in  blue  blouses  and  scarlet- 
trimmed  capo,  loiter  beneath  the  trees, 
soliciting  hire.  The  Duke  of  Nassau's  band 
plays  alternate  selections  of  German,  Italian, 
and  French  music  in  the  pavilion  in  the  pub- 
lic garden.  Fashionable  invalids  are  prome- 
nading. Gaming  is  going  forward  busily  in 
the  Converaation-Haus  alike  daily  and  night- 
ly. Ladies  are  reading  novels  and  eating  iees 
within  hearing  of  the  band ;  or  go  by,  with 
colored-glass  tumblers  in  their  hands,  to- 
wards the  Kurhaus,  where  the  hot  springs 
come  bubbling  up  from  their  nauseous  sources 
down  in  the  low  vaulted  galleries  611ed  with 
bazaar-like  shops,  loungers,  touters,  and 
health-seekers.  All  is  pleasure,  indolence, 
and  flirtation. 

To  Ems,  therefore,  came  the  Herr  Graff 
von  Steinberg — or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
Count  Von  Steinberg — to  drink  the  waters, 
and  to  while  away  a  few  weeks  of  the  sum- 
mer season.  He  was  a  tall,  fair,  handsome 
young  man;  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
German  dragoon.  You  would  never  sup- 
pose, to  look  at  him,  that  anything  of  illness 
could  be  his  inducement  for  visiting  Ems; 
and  yet  he  suffered  from  two  very  serious 
maladies,  both  of  whioh,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
were  incurable  by  any  springs,  medicinal  or 
otherwise.  In  a  word,  he  was  hopelessly  in 
in  love,  and  desperately  poor.  The  case  was 
this: — His  grandfather  had  left  a  large  prop- 
erty, which    tua    father,  an    irreclaimable 


? ambler,  had  spent  to  the  uttermost  farthing . 
he  youth  had  been  placed  in  the  army, 
chiefly  through  the  interest  of  a  friend.  IDs 
father  was  now  dead;  the  inheritance  far 
ever  gone;  and  he  had  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  his  pay  as  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and 
the  distant  prospect  of  one  day  retiring  with 
the  title  and  half- pay  of  major.  A  sorry 
future  for  one  who  was  disinterestedly  and 
deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  richest  heir- 
esses in  Germany ! 

"  Who  marries  my  daughter  will  receive 
with  her  a  dowry  of  200,000  florins,  and  I 
shall  ezpeot  her  husband  to  possess,  at  the 
least,  an  equal  fortune." 

So  said  the  Baron  of  Hohendorf,  in  cold 
reply,  to  the  lover's  timid  declaration ;  and 
with  these  words  still  sounding  in  his  ears, 
weighing  on  his  spirits,  and  lying,  by  day 
and  night,  heavily  upon  his  heart,  came  the 
Count  von  Steinberg,  to  seek  forgetfulness, 
or,  at  least,  temporary  amusement,  at  the 
Brunnen  of  Ems.  But  in  vain.  Pale  and 
silent,  he  roamed  restlessly  to  and  fro  upon 
the  public  promenades,  or  wandered  away  to 
hide  his  wretchedness  in  the  forests  and 
lonely  valleys  around  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town.  Sometimes  he  would  mingle  with 
the  gay  crowd  in  the  Kurhaus,  and  taste  the 
bitter  waters ;  sometimes  linger  mournfully 
round  the  tables  of  the  gaming  company, 
gazing  enviously,  yet  with  a  kind  of  virtuous 
horror,  at  the  glittering  heaps  of  gold  and  at 
the  packets  of  crisp  yellow  notes  which  there 
changed  bands  so  swiftly  and  in  such  profu- 
sion. But  Albert  von  Steinberg  was  no  gam- 
bler. He  bad  seen  and  experienced  the  evil 
of  that  terrible  vice  too  keenly  already  in  his 
own  father,  to  fall  a  prey  to  it  himself. 
Years  ago  he  had  vowed  never  to  play ;  and 
he  had  kept  his  oath,  for  no  card  had  ever 
been  touched  by  his  hand.  Even  now,  when 
he  found  himself,  as  it  might  happen  now 
and  then,  looking  on  with  some  little  interest 
at  the  gains^and  losses  of  others,  he  would 
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shudder,  turn  suddenly  away,  and  not  re- 
turn again  for  days.  Nothing  could  be  more 
regular  than  bis  mode  of  life.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  took  the  waters ;  at  noon  he  walked, 
or  read,  or  wrote  ;  in  the  evening  be  strolled 
out  again  and  beard  tbe  band,  and  by  the 
time  that  all  tbe  society  of  the  place  was 
assembled  in  the  ball-room  or  at  the  tables, 
be  had  returned  to  bis  quiet  lodgings,  and, 
perhaps,  already  gone  to  bed,  in  order  that 
he  might  rise  early  the  next  morning  to  study 
some  scientific  work,  or  to  take  a  pedestrian 
excursion  to  the  ruins  of  some  old  castle 
within  the  limits  of  a  long  walk. 

It  was  a  dull  life  for  a  young  man — espe- 
cially witb  that  sweet,  sad  recollection  of 
Emma  von  Hohendorf  pervading  every 
thought,  and  every  moment  of  the  day. 
And  all  because  he  was  poor !  Was  poverty 
a  crime,  be  asked  himself,  that  he  should  be 
punished  for  it  thus  ?  He  had  a  great  mind 
to  throw  bimself  off  the  rock  where  he  was 
standing— or  to  throw  himself  into  tbe  river, 
if  it  were  deep  enough— or  to  go  to  the 
baron's  own  castje-gate,  and  shoot  bimself — 
or— or,  in  short,  to  do  any  thing  desperate, 
if  it  were  only  sufficiently  romantic ;  for  his 
hot  young  German  head,  full  of  sentiment 
and  Schiller,  could  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  an  imposing  tragedy. 

He  thought  all  this,  sitting  in  a  little  fan- 
tastic summer-house  perched  high  up  on  a 
ledge  of  steep  rock  just  in  front  of  the  gar- 
dens and  public  buildings.  He  looked  down 
at  the  gay  company  far  beneath,  and  he  heard 
the  faint  music  of  the  royal  band.  The  sun  was 
just  setting — the  landscape  was  lovely — life 
was  still  sweet,  and  he  thought  that  he  would 
not  commit  suicide  that  evening,  at  all  events. 
So  he  went  moodily  down  the  winding  path- 
way, across  the  bridge,  and,  quite  by  chance, 
wandered  once  more  into  the  Conversation 
Haus.  The  gaming  was  going  on,  the  glit- 
tering gold  pieces  changing  hands,  the  earn- 
est players  sitting  round  as  usual.  The 
sight  only  made  him  more  unhappy. 

"Two  hundred  thousand  florins!"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  would  make  me  the  happiest  man 
on  earth,  and  I  cannot  get  them.  These 
men  win  and  lose  two  hundred  thousand 
florins  ten  times  over  in  a  week,  and  think 
nothing  of  tbe  good,  the  happiness,  the  wealth 
they  would  be  to  numbers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.     What  a  miserable  dog  I  am !" 

And  he  pulled  his  hat  on  fiercely,  folded 
his  arms,  and  strode  out  of  the  rooms,  taking 
tbe  road  to  bis  own  lodging  with  so  dismal 
an  air  that  the  people  in  the  streets  turned 


and  looked  after  him,  saying,  "  He  has  lost 
money — we  saw  him  come  out  of  the  gaming- 
rooms." 

"  Lost  money  !"  muttered  he  to  himself, 
as  he  went  into  his  garret  and  locked  the 
door ;  "  lost  money,  indeed !  I  wish  I  had 
any  to  lose." 

And  poor  Albert  Von  Steinberg  fell  asleep, 
lamenting  that  the  age  of  fairies  and  gnomes 
had  passed  away. 

His  sleep  was  long,  sound,  and  dreamless 
— for  young  men,  in  spite  of  love  and  poverty, 
can  sleep  pleasantly.  He  woke  somewhat 
later  than  he  had  intended,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
yawned,  looked  lazily  at  his  watch,  laid  down 
again,  once  more  opened  his  eyes,  and  at  last 
sprang  valiantly  out  of  bed. 

Was  he  still  dreaming  T  Is  it  an  halluci- 
nation ?  Can  he  be  mad  ?  No,  it  is  real, 
true,  wonderful !  There  upon  the  table  lies 
a  brilliant  heap  of  golden  pieces — hard, 
ringing,  real  golden  pieces,  and  he  tarns 
them  over,  weighs  them  in  his  hands,  lets 
them  drop  through  his  fingers  to  test  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 

How  did  it  come  there  ?  That  is  the  im- 
portant question.  He  rings  the  bell  violently 
once — twice — thrice.  The  servant  runs  np, 
thinking  some  dreadful  accident  has  occurred. 

"  Some  one  has  been  here  to  eall  upon  me 
this  morning?" 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

"  Indeed !  Somebody,  then,  has  been  up- 
stairs  since  I  have  been  asleep." 

••  No,  Monsieur." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,  Monsieur." 

"  Now  speak  the  truth,  Bertha ;  some  one 
has  been  here  ;  you  are  paid  to  deny  it.  Only 
tell  me  who  it  was,  and  I  will  give  yon  dou- 
ble for  your  information." 

The  servant  looks  both  alarmed  and  as- 
tonished. 

"  Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  soul.  Does 
Monsieur  miss  anything  from  his  apartment  ? 
Shall  I  send  for  the  gens-d'armes  ?" 

The  count  looked  searchingly  in  the  girl's 
face.  She  looked  wholly  sincere  and  truth- 
ful. He  tried  every  means  yet  left — adroit 
questions,  insinuations,  bribes,  sudden  accusa- 
tions, but  in  vain.  She  had  seen  no  one- 
heard  no  one;  the  door  of  the  house  was 
closed,  and  had  not  been  left  open.  No  one 
— absolutely  no  one  had  been  there. 

Puzzled,  troubled,  bewildered,  our  young 
friend  dismissed  her,  believing,  in  spite  of  his 
surprise,  the  truth  of  what  she  stated.  He 
locked  the  door  and  counted  the  money.  Ten 
thousand  florins !  not  a  grosohen  more  or  less ! 
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Well,  it  was  there,  but  whence  it  came  re- 
mained a  mystery.  "AH  mysteries  clear  them- 
selves up  in  time/9  said  he,  as  he  locked  the 
money  up  in  his  bureau.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall 
find  it  all  out  by-and-by.  In  the  meantime  I 
will  not  touch  a  single  florin  of  it.'* 

He  tried  not  to  think  of  it,  but  it  was 
so  strange  a  thing  that  he  could  not  prevent 
it  from  running  in  his  head.  It  even  kept 
him  awake  at  night,  and  took  away  his  appe- 
tite by  day.  At  last  he  began  to  forget  it ; 
at  all  events,  he  became  used  to  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  it  had  ceased  to  trouble  him. 

About  eight  days  from  the  date  of  its 
occurrence,  he  woke,  as  before,  thinking  of 
Emma,  and  not  »t  all  of  the  money,  when 
on  looking  round,  lo!  there  it  was  again. 
The  table  was  once  more  covered  with  glit- 
tering gold ! 

His  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the  bureau 
in  which  the  first  ten  thousand  florins  were 
stared  away.  Surely  he  must  have  taken 
them  out  the  night  before,  and  forgot  to  re- 
place them.  No,  there  they  lay  in  the  drawer 
where  he  had  hidden  them,  and  there  upon 
the  table  was  a  second  supply,  larger,  if  any 
thini!,  than  the  first ! 

Pale  and  trembling  be  turned  them  over. 
This  time  there  were  some  notes— Prussian 
and  French — mingled  with  the  gold — in  all, 
twelve  thousand  florins. 

He  had  locked  his  door — could  it  be  open- 
ed from  without  by  a  skeleton  key  ?  He 
had  a  bolt  fixed  within  that  very  day.  Hon- 
est Albert  von  Sieinberg !  he  took  as  much 
pains  against  fortune  as  others  do  against 
robbery ! 

Two  days  later,  however,  his  invisible  bene- 
factor came  again,  notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
cautions; and  this  time  he  found  himself 
fourteen  thousand  florins  the  richer.  It  was 
an  inexplicable  prodigy  !  No  one  could  have 
entered  by  the  bolted  door,  or  from  the  win- 
dow, for  he  lived  in  a  garret  on  the  fourth 
story— or  by  the  chimney,  for  the  room  was 
heated  by  a  stove,  the  funnel  of  which  was 
no  thicker  than  his  arm  !  Was  it  a  plot  to 
ruin  him  ?  or  was  he  tempted  by  the  powers 
of  evil  ?  He  had  a  great  mind  to  apply  to 
the  police,  or  to  a  pne&t  (for  he  was  a  good 
Catholic), — still  he  thought  he  would  wait  a 
little  longer.  After  all,  there  might  be 
more  unpleasant  visitations ! 

He  went  out,  greatly  agitated,  and  walked 
about  the  entire  day,  pondering  this  strange 
problem.  Then  he  resolved,  if  ever  it  re- 
curred, to  state  his  case  to  the  chef  de  police, 
and  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  house  by  night. 

Full  of  this  determination,  he  came  home 

vol.  xxxrvr.— no.  iil 


and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  when  he 
woke,  he  found  that  Fortune  had  again  vis- 
ited him.  The  first  wonder  of  the  thing 
had  now  worn  off,  and  he  rose,  dressed  him- 
self, and  sat  down  leisurely  to  count  the  mon- 
ey over  before  lodging  his  declaration  at  the 
bureau  de  police.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
making  up  little  rouleaux  of  gold,  twenty  in 
each  rouleau,  there  came  a  sudden  knocking 
at  hrs  door. 

He  had  no  visitors,  no  friends  in  Ems ;  he 
8  tar  ted  like  a  guilty  man,  and  threw  an  over- 
coat hastily  upon  the  table,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  gold.  Could  it  be  that  this  summons 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  money?     Was 

he  tuspected  of  something  that ?     The 

knock  was  repeated,  this  time  more  loudly, 
more  imperatively.  He  opened  the  door. 
It  was  the  Baron  von  Hohendorf ! 

"  How  !  The  Baron  von  Hohendorf  in 
Ems  !  I  am  rejoiced — this  honor — I — pray, 
be  seated." 

The  poor  young  dragoon's  heart  beat  so 
fast,  and  he  trembled  so  with  pleasure,  and 
hope,  and  astonishment,  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly speak. 

The  baron  looked  at  him  steadily,  but 
sternly,  thrust  back  the  proffered  chair,  and 
did  not  deign  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  extended  hand. 

•'Yes,  Heir  Count,"  he  said  drily.  "I 
arrived  yesterday  at  this  place.  You  did  not 
expect  to  see  me." 

"  Indeed,  no.    It  is  a  pleasure — a — delight 

— a ."    He  was  so  agitated  that  he  forgot 

his  visitor  was  standing,  and  sat  down  ;  but 
he  rose  up  again  directly. 

••And  yet  1  saw  you,  Herr  Count,  yester- 
day evening,  as  you  came  out  of  the  Conver- 
sation-rooms." 

41  Me  ?  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  visited  the 
Conversation- rooms  at  all  yesterday  ;  but  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  there,  since  I 
should  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you." 

"  Pardon  me,  Herr  Count,  I  saw  you.  It 
is  useless  to  argue  the  point  with  me,  for  I 
stood  close  behind  your  chair  for  the  greater 
part  of  an  hour.  Do  you  know  why  I  am 
here  this  morning  in  your  apartment  ?" 

The  young  man  blushed,  faltered,  turned 
pale.  He  knew  but  one  reason  that  could 
have  brought  him  a  visit  from  the  baron. 
Had  he  relented  ?  Could  it  be  his  generous 
design  to  make  two  lovers'  hearts  happy  by 
granting  that  consent  which  he  formerly  re- 
fused ?  There  were  things  more  impossible. 
The  baron  was  capable  of  such  goodness! 
Something  to  this  effect  he  stammered  in 
broken  sentences,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
22 
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ground,  and  hU  hands  playing  nervously  with 
a  pen. 

The  baron  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.  If  he  had  looked  stern  before,  he 
looked  furious  now.  For  a  few  moments  he 
could  hardly  speak  for  rage.  At  lost  his 
wrath  broke  forth. 

"  Impertinence  such  as  this,  Herr  Count, 
I  did  not  expect !  I  came  here,  sir,  to  give 
some  words  of  advice  to  your  father's  son — 
to  warn — to  interpose,  if  possible,  between 
you  and  your  destruction.  I  did  not  come 
to  be  insulted !" 

"  Insulted,  baron  ?"  repeated  the  young 
man,  somewhat  haughtily ;  "  I  have  said  no- 
thing to  call  for  such  a  phrase  at  your  lips, 
unless,  indeed,  my  poverty  insults  you.  The 
richest  man  in  this  land  could  do  no  more 
than  love  your  daughter,  and  were  she  a 

3ueen,  the  homage  of  the  poorest  would  not 
isgrAce  her.     Explain  yourself,  I  beg." 

44  Permit  me  first  to  ask  you  one  question. 
What  brings  you  to  Ems  Vr 

The  young  man  hesitated,  and  the  baron 
smiled  ironically. 

'  "  I  came,  sir,"  he  said  at  length,  "  in 
search  of — I  will  confess  it — in  search  of 
peace,  of  forgetfulness,  of  consolation.  I 
was  not  happy,  sir — I — " 

His  voice  broke :  he  looked  down,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

The  baron  laughed  aloud — a  harsh  mock- 
ing laugh  that  caused  Albert  to  raise  his 
head  with  a  movement  of  sudden  indignation. 

"I  have  not  deserved  this  treatment  at 
your  hands,  Baron  Hohendorf,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing away  towards  the  window.  "  Your  po- 
sition as  the  father  of  one  whom  I  dearly 
love  protects  you  from  the  satisfaction  I 
might  demand ;  but  I  trust  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge your  injustice  to  me." 

"  What  effrontery !  You  forget,  then, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  confront  you  with 
the  proof  of  your  vice ;  nay,  at  this  instant 
to  confound  and  convict  you.  What  gold 
is  this  ?" 

And  the  old  gentleman,  whose  eyes  had 
already  detected  the  glimmer  of  the  coin  be- 
neath the  coat,  extended  his  hand,  and  lifted 
the  garment  away  upon  the  end  of  his  walk- 
ing-stick. The  lover  turned  pale,  and  could 
not  speak. 

"  Der  teufel !  For  a  poor  man  you  have, 
it  seems,  a  well- filled  purse  for  travelling! 
Ah  1  you  never  gamble  ?'' 

"  Never,  sir." 

"Indeed!     Pray,  then,  if  your  gold  be 


not  the  fruit  of  the  gaming-table,  whence 
comes  it  ?" 

44 1  know  not.  You  will  not  believe  me,  I 
am  aware,  bat  I  swear  that  I  speak  the 
truth.  This  gold  comes  here,  I  know  not 
how.  This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  found 
it  upon  my  table.  I  can  discover  nothing  of 
the  source  whence  it  arrives.  I  know  not 
why  it  is  here,  who  brings  it,  or  how  it  h 
brought.  By  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  and 
a'feoldier, — by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in 
this  life  or  the  next,  I  am  utterly  ignorant 
of  every  thing  about  it." 

(<  This  is  too  much  !'*  cried  the  baron  fu- 
riously. "  Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  or  a 
dotard  ?  Good  morning  to  you,  sir,  and  I 
hope  I  may  never  see  your  face  again !" 

And  he  slammed  the  door  violently  behind 
him,  and  went  away  down  the  stairs,  leaving 
poor  Yon  Steinberg  utterly  overwhelmed  and 
broken-hearted.  "Cursed  gold!"  he  ex- 
claimed, dashing  it  upon  the  floor  in  hit 
anger,  "  what  brought  thee  here,  and  why 
dost  thou  torment  me!"  Then  the  poor 
fellow  thought  of  Emma,  and  of  how  his  last 
chance  was  wrecked,  and  he  was  so  misera- 
ble, that  he  actually  threw  himself  upon  hit 
bed,  and  wept  bitterly.  All  at  once  he 
remembered  that  the  baron  had  a  sister  at 
Langeuachwalbach ;  she  perhaps,  would  be- 
lieve him,  would  intercede  for  him!  He 
started  up,  resolved  to  go  thither  at  onoe; 
hastily  gathered  together  the  scattered  pieces 
of  money;  locked  them  up  in  the  drawer 
with  the  rest;  ran  down  straight  to  the  neigh- 
boring carriage-stand;  hired  a  vehicle  to 
convey  him  to  the  railway  station,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  way.  In 
about  three  hours  he  arrived.  He  passed 
nearly  the  whole  day  in  trying  to  discover 
the  lady's  address,  and,  when  he  had  found 
it,  was  told  that  she  had  been  for  the  last 
two  months  at  Vienna.  It  was  a  foolish 
journey,  with  disappointment  at  the  end  of 
it !  He  came  back  quite  late  in  the  evening 
to  Ems,  aud  entered  his  own  room,  utterly 
broken  down  by  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

In  the  meantime,  the  baron,  crimson  with 
rage,  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  told  all 
the  circumstances  to  his  daughter.  She 
could  not  believe  in  the  guilt  of  her  lover. 

"  He  a  gambler !"  she  exclaimed.  '•  It  is 
impossible !" 

"  But  I  saw  the  gold  upon  his  table." 

"  He  says  he  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  he 
never  told  an  untruth  in  his  life.  It  will  all 
be  explained  by-and-by." 

"  But  I  saw  him  playing  at  the  tables." 
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"  I*  was  some  other  who  resembles  him." 

"  Will  you  believe  it  if  you  see  him  your- 
self?" 

"  I  will,  my  father,  and  I  will  renounce 
him  for  ever ;  but  not  till  then." 

"  Then  you  shall  be  convinced  this  even- 

The  evening  came,  and  the  rooms  were 
more  than  usually  crowded.  There  was  a 
ball  in  the  $ahn  de  dantt ;  refreshments  in 
the  ante-room  ;  gaming,  as  usual,  in  the  third 
apartment.  The  Baron  von  Hohendorf  was 
there  with  his  daughter  and  some  friends. 
They  made  their  way  to  the  tables,  but  he 
whom  they  sought  was  not  there.  Eager 
faces  enough  were  there  around  the  board  ; 
faces  of  old  women,  cunning  and  avaricious; 
faces  of  pale  dissipated  boys,  scarce  old 
enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  care  for 
any  games  but  those  of  the  school -ground  ; 
faces  of  hardened,  cool,  determined  gamblers; 
faces  of  girls  young  and  beautiful,  and  of 
men  old  and  feeble.  Strange  table,  around 
which  youth,  and  beauty,  and  age,  and  de- 
formity, and  vice,  should  congregate  toge- 
ther, and  meet  on  equal  ground ! 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room ;  a  whisper  went 
round,  the  spectators  made  way,  and  the  play- 
ers drew  aside  for  one  who  now  approached 
and  took  his  stand  amongst  them.  This 
deference  is  shown  only  to  those  who  play 
high  and  play  frequently.  Who  is  this  noted 
gambler  ?     Albert  von  Steinberg. 

A  cry  of  agony  breaks  from  the  pale  lips 
of  a  young  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
as  she  clings  to  the  arm  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman beside  her,  and  leans  wildly  forward 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  really  he.    Alas !  it  is 
no  error — it  is  Albert !      He  neither  hears 
nor  heeds  any  thing  around  him.     He  does 
not  even  look  towards  where  she  stands. 
Be  seats  himself  very  quietly,  as  a  matter  of 
jxrarse,  takes  some  rotileauz  of  gold  and  a 
packet  of  notes  from  his  pocket,  stakes  a 
(urge  sum,  and  begins  to  play  with  all  the 
cool  audacity  of  one  whose  faith  in  his  own 
luck  is  unshakeable,  and  who  is  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  game.     Besides  this,  he  carried  his 
self-command  to  that  point  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  years  of  practice.     It  was 
splendid  to  see  him  so  impassive.     His  fea- 
tures were  fixed  and  inexpressive  ss  those  of 
a  statue ;  the  steady  earnestness  of  his  gaze 
was  almost  terrible;    his  very  movements 
were  scarcely  those  of  a  roan  liable  to  hu- 
man frailties  and  human  emotions ;  and  the 
right  hand  with  which  he  staked  and  swept 


up  thfrgeld  was  stiff  and  mechanical  as  that 
of  the  commandant  in  Don  Giovanni. 

The  baron  could  contain  his  indignation  no 
longer.  Leaving  his  daughter  to  the  care  of 
her  friends,  he  made  his  way  round  the  ta- 
bles, and  approached  the  young  man's  chair. 
He  extended  his  hand  to  touch  the  player's 
arm,  when  his  own  was  forcibly  seized  and 
held  back.  He  turned,  and  saw  oae.of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  Germany 
standing  beside  him. 

44  Stop  1"  be  exclaimed,  "  do  not  speak  to 
that  young  man,  it  might  injure  him  1" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish.  I  will  dis- 
turb his  calculations,  the  hypocrite." 

"  You  will  kill  him." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  jesting  with  me." 

"  I  am  perfectly  serious.  Look  at  him," 
continued  the  physician,  pointing  to  his  pale 
face  and  set  gaze ;  "  look  at  him  f  He  sleeps ! 
A  sudden  shock  might  be  his  death.  You 
can  not  see  this,  but  I  can.  I  have  studied 
this  thing  narrowly,  and  I  never  beheld  a 
more  remarkable  case  of  somnambulism." 

The  physician  continued  for  some  time 
conversing  with  the  baron  in  an  under  tone. 
Presently  the  bank  gave  the  signal;  the 
players  rose ;  the  tables  closed  for  that  even- 
ing, and  the  Count  von  Steinberg,  gathering 
up  his  enormous  winnings,  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  left  the  rooms,  passing  close  before 
the  baron  without  seeing  him.  They  follow- 
ed him  down  the  street  to  his  own  door ;  he 
entered  by  means  of  his  latch-key,  and  closed 
it  behind  him  without  a  sound.  There  was 
no  light  in  his  window — no  one  in  the  house 
was  awake — none  but  those  two  had  seen 
him  enter. 

The  next  rooming,  when  he  awoke,  he 
found  a  larger  pile  of  gold  than  ever  on  his 
table.  He  was  stupefied  with  amazement. 
He  counted  it,  and  he  told  over  44,000  florins. 

Again  there  came  a  knock  at  his  chamber- 
door.  This  time  he  did  not  even  attempt  to 
conceal  the  money ;  and  when  the  baron  and 
the  physician  entered  he  was  too  much  trou- 
bled even  to  feel  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger. 

"  You  have  come  again  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  a  gambler  1"  he  exclaimed,  despairingly, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  gold,  and  leaned  his 
head  listlessly  upon  his  hands. 

"  I  say  it,  my  young  friend,  because  I  saw 
it,"  replied  the  baron ;  "  but  at  the  same 
time  1  come  to  entreat  your  pardon  for  having 
accused  you  of  it.  You  have  played  with- 
out knowing  it ;  you  have  gambled,  and  yet 
you  are  no  gambler." 
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"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  physician  ;  "  for 
somnambulists  often  perform  the  very  actions 
which  they  detest.  But  it  is  with  you  a 
mere  functional  derangement — not  a  settled 
habit — and  I  can  easily  cure  you.  But,  per- 
haps," he  added,  smiling,  "  you  do  not  wish 
to  lo*e  so  profitable  a  malady.  You  may 
become  a  millionaire.9' 

"Ah,  doctor !"  cried  the  count,  "  I  place 
myself  in  your  hands;  cure  me,  I  entreat 
you  !M 

"Well,  well,  there  is  time  enough  for  that/' 
said  the  baron ;  "  first  of  all,  shake  hands, 
and  let  us  be  friends." 

"  1  have  a  horror  of  play/'  replied  the  in- 
voluntary gambler,  "  and  I  shall  instantly 
restore  to  the  bank  all  that  I  have  won.  See, 
here  is,  altogether,  130,000  florins  !" 

44  Take  my  advice,  Albert,"  said  the  baron, 
"and  do  no  such  thing.  Suppose  that  in 
yoor  sleep  you  had  lost  130,000  florins,  do 


you  think  the  bank  would  have  restored 
it  to  you  ?  No,  no ;  entertain  no  such  scru- 
ples. Your  father  lost  more  than  thrice  that 
sum  at  those  very  tables, — it  is  but  a  resti- 
tution in  part.  Keep  your  florins,  and  return 
with  me  to  my  hotel,  where  Emma  is  wait- 
ing to  receive  your  visit  You  have  130,000 
there,  I  will  excuse  the  other  70,000  upon 
which  I  formerly  insisted,  and  you  can  make 
it  up  in  love.  Are  you  content ;  or  must 
you  restore  the  money  to  the  bank  ?" 

History  has  not  recorded  the  lover's  reply; 
at  all  events,  he  quitted  Ems  that  same  day 
in  company  with  the  Baron  von  Hohendorf 
and  his  pretty  daughter.  The  prescriptions 
of  the  learned  physician  have,  it  is  said,  al- 
ready effected  a  cure,  and  the  Frankfort 
Journal  of  last  week  announces  the  approach- 
ing marrriage  of  Mdmlle.  Yon  Hohendorf 
with  Albert,  Count  of  Steinberg. 
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THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    COMMON    LIFE.' 


The  conception  of  this  work  is  extremely 
happy.  Its  object,  as  the  title  intimates,  is 
to  show  that  chemistry  is  deeply  concerned 
in  some  of  the  commonest  transactions  of 
life.  It  is  intended  also  to  prove  that  many 
of  the  most  prosaic  operations  we  perform 
are  fraught  with  romance  when  surveyed  by 
the  light  which  science  affords.  It  is  a  work 
that  brings  meaning  out  of  things  where 
little  or  no  meaning  was  supposed  to  exist 
before.  Thoroughly  practical  in  its  charac- 
ter, it  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency which  we  would  hope  is  daily  increasing 
in  strength — namely,  to  ransack  the  hum- 
blest departments  of  inquiry,  and  the  most 
beaten  walks  of  lift*,  in  search  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  marvellous.     How  different  were 
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the  uses  to  which  chemistry  was  originally 
applied  !  The  laboratory  was  once  a  place 
where  men  tried  experiments  with  "pow- 
ders of  projection,"  and  sought  to  conjure 
pewter  into  gold.  It  was  a  place  where  des- 
perate efforts  were  made  to  brew  a  liquid  of 
sufficient  potency  to  dissolve  all  substances* 
from  a  lump  of  salt  to  a  block  of  granite^ 
It  was  a  place  where  lifetimes  were  wasted 
in  the  attempt  to  distil  elixirs  which  would 
prevent  the  insidious  approaches  of  decay, 
or  restore  battered  old  gentlemen  to  the 
vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth.  Chemistry 
indeed  was  then  a  species  of  black  art,  and 
its  professors  took  rank  in  the  same  class 
with  people  who  pretended  to  raise  spirits  or 
foretel  destinies  from  the  appearance  of  the 
stars.  Busied  with  such  magnificent  schemes, 
it  could  scarcely  disgrace  itself  by  stooping 
to  inquiries  which  affected  the  "common  life 
of  mankind.  We  might  as  well  have  expect- 
ed  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  to  relin- 
quish their  researches  after  the  Land  of  Gold 
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and  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  in  order  to  make 
voyages  for  the  mere  purchase  of  logwood 
or  treacle. 

Here,  however, — in  the  production  before 
us,— chemistry  addresses  itself  to  subjects 
which,  though  little  studied,  are  constantly 
influencing  the  health  and  happiness  of  man. 
It  puts  on  its  apron  and  goes  to  work  to 
analyse  the  water  we  drink,  the  bread  we 
eat,  the  beef  we  cook,  the  liquors  we  ferment. 
It  tells  us  what  sweets  to  extract,  and  what 
poisons  to  avoid.  It  explains  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  narcotics  io  which  so  many  in- 
dulge, and  does  not  think  its  dignity  impaired 
by,  discussing  the  smells  we  dislike.  The 
result  is  singularly  instructive.  80  far  from 
leaving  the  regions  of  romance  by  following 
its  steps  into  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  or  the 
brewery,  wonders  seem  to  spring  up  before 
us  with  a  prodigality  which  is  surprising. 
8ome  of  the  commonest  facts  are  stripped  in 
a  moment  of  their  plebeian  look,  and  pre- 
sented under  an  aspect  of  great  scientific 
beauty  and  importance.  The  author  is  con- 
tinually picking  up  what  appear  to  be  worth- 
less or  insignificant  things,  but  when  the  rust 
is  rubbed  from  their  surface,  they  prove  to 
be  coins  of  great  value  and  consummate 
finish.  This  circumstance  slone  would 
impart  a  peculiar  fascination  to  the  book. 
But  when  a  man  like  Professor  Johnston, 
whose  works  have  acquired  an  European 
reputation,  brings  his  acute  intellect  and  his 
varied  knowledge  to  bear  upon  matters  which 
have  rarely  been  submitted  to  philosophical 
treatment,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  From  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, it  is  possible  that  readers  may  occa- 
sionally dissent.  All,  however,  will  coneur 
in  admiring  the  profound  thought  which  has 
ennobled  so  many  familiar  things,  and  has 
even  tinged  the  commonest  processes  of 
household  life  with  the  hues  of  novelty  and 
-tfarprise.  The  work  deserves  to  be  univer- 
sally read.  Written  in  an  easy,  animated 
style,  and  illustrated  with  facts  which  could 
only  have  been  acquired  by  rifling  innumera- 
ble volumes  of  travel  and  research,  it  is  just 
one  of  those  productions  which  best  show 
that  science  may  be  rendered  popular  with- 
out becoming  superficial,  and  that,  in  order 
to  write  like  a  philosopher,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inflict  any  damage  upon  a  reader  by  com- 
pelling him  to  yawn  incessantly,  or  by  driving 
him  to  the  last  new  novel  to  escape  a  state 
of  suspended  animation. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  book  is  to 
throw  light  upon  the  chemical  relationship 
of  the  substances  employed  as  food  or  stim- 


ulants to  the  wants  of  the  human  system. 
Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  think  dispar- 
agingly of  this  object,  will  do  well  to  study, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  chapter  entitled, 
11  The  Body  we  Cherish,"  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  marvellous  purposes  to 
which  our  provender  is  applied.*  Let  it  be 
remembered  that,  to  take  food,  is  to  make 
man.  Eating  is  the  process  by  which  the 
noblest  of  terrestial  fabrics  is  constantly  re- 
paired. All  our  limbs  and  organs  have  been 
picked  up  from  our  plates.  We  have  been 
served  up  at  table  many  times  over.  Every 
individual  isliteially  a  mass  of  vivified  viands ; 
he  is  an  epitome  of  innumerable  meals ;  he 
has  dined  upon  himself,  supped  upon  him- 
self, and  in  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
has  again  and  again  leaped  down  his  own 
throat 

There  are  few  greater  marvels,  indeed, 
than  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  trans- 
piring in  the  human  body.  It  is  constantly 
undergoing  dissolution  ;  parts  of  it  are  dying 
every  instant.  The  whole  fabric  is  probably 
dissipated  in  the  course  of  a  few  week*— * 
certainly  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In 
the  range  of  a  long  lifetime  each  individual 
wears  out  several  suits  of  bodies,  as  he  does 
several  suits  of  clothes.  The  successive  struc- 
tures we  have  occupied  may  bear  the  same 
name,  and  exhibit  the  same  external  aspect, 
but,  anatomically  considered,  our  present 
frames  are  no  more  identical  with  the  frames 
of  our  early  youth  than  we  are  with  our  pro- 
genitors, who  came  over  (as  most  people's 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  done)  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  By  what  subtle 
mechanism  our  food  is  so  dexterously  depos- 
ited upon  a  certain  inward  and  invisible  form 
(if  we  may  so  speak,)  that  it  shall  constantly 
reproduce  a  given  individuality,  with  all  its 
original  peculiarities,  is  a  mystery  which  sci- 

*  Liebig  states  that  an  adult  pig  weighing  120 
pounds  will  consume  6,110  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  yet  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  its  weight  may  not  have  increased  a 
single  ounce.  What  has  become  of  all  this  mass  of 
victuals!  Had  the  whole  been  assimilated,  the  an- 
imal would  have  been  renewed  more  than  forty 
times  over,  that  is,  we  should  have  had  in  effect  forty 
pigs  in  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth,  if  the  disinte- 
gration of  its  body  had  been  perfectly  uniform. 
Much,  however,  of  the  material  imbibed  is  unap- 
propriated in  its  passage  through  the  frame,  and 
much  is  respired  or  otherwise  employed ;  but 
after  making  whatever  deductions  may  be  requi- 
site on  these  accounts,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  balance 
remains  sufficiently  large  to  compose  a  little  herd 
of  swine  within  the  year,  though  these  may  all  fig- 
ure under  the  shape  of  one  apparently  unchanging 
brute. 
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ence,  perhaps,  will  never  fathom.  The  houses 
we  inhabit  are  palled  down,  stone  by  stone, 
and  jet  rebuilt  as  fast  as  they  are  destroyed ; 
all  their  furniture  and  fixtures  are  severally 
removed,  particle  by  partiele.  The  whole  of 
each  edifice  is  reconstructed  in  the  course, 
we  will  say,  of  a  single  year,  and  yet  no  eye 
can  follow  the  process,  or  detect  any  organic 
change  in  the  architecture  of  the  pile.  Though 
the  vital  artificers  are  constantly  at  work, 
their  operations  are  wholly  unfelt ;  we  are 
never  conscious  of  the  separation  of  particles, 
or  the  substitution  of  others.  The  masons 
and  carpenters  are  never  off  our  premises  for 
an  hour,  and  yet  the  chink  of  their  chisels, 
or  the  grating  of  their  saws,  is  entirely  un- 
heard. And  still  more  striking  is  the  fact, 
that  the  very  organs  which  are  kept  in  con- 
stant activity  are  themselves  silently  renewed 
without  interrupting  their  functions  for  an 
instant  The  heart  is  reproduced  out  of  our 
food  without  losing  a  single  beat,  and  with- 
out spilling  a  solitary  drop  of  blood.  The 
eye  is  taken  to  pieces,  time  after  time,  and 
the  windows  of  vision  reglazed,  without  dis- 
turbing our  sight  for  a  day  ;  and  new  sto- 
machs are  repeatedly  inserted  in  our  bodies 
without  our  ever  being  compelled  to  close  up 
the  mouth  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  ab- 
stain from  digestion,  until  the  apparatus  can 
be  properly  replaced.  That  house  after 
house  should  thus  be  rebuilt  on  the  same 
site,  in  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same 
furniture,  is  surely  as  strange  as  if  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedra]  were  renewed  from  top  to 
bottom,  year  by  year,  without  attracting  ob- 
servation ;  and  its  organ,  its  clock,  and  bells, 
could  all  be  remodelled  whilst  kept  in  unre- 
mitting play. 

But  as  the  body  is  composed  of  a  certain 
set  of  elements,  united  in  certain  proportions, 
the  food  we  consume  must  contain  the  pre- 
cise ingredients  required.  Here  is  another 
marvellous  arrangement  to  be  observed.  How 
comes  it  that  men  who  have  been  dining  for 
thousands  of  years  in  ignorance  of  their  own 
chemical  constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  exact 
composition  of  their  viands,  should  yet  have 
hit  upon  substances  which  comprehend  all 
the  raw  material  needed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  frame  ?  Solomon,  with  all  his  saga- 
city, knew  nothing  of  fibrin,  albumen,  or 
casein;  nor  was  Apicius,  with  all  his  re- 
cherchi  experience  in  cookery,  aware  that  his 
fine  dishes  must  resolve  themselves  into  cer- 
tain undistinguished  elements,  if  they  were 
to  prove  in  the  slightest  degree  nutritious. 
It  is  only  a  small  part  of  creation  that  the 
stomach  will  digest.    A  Frenchman,  of  the 


name  of  Mercier,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
chemistry  would  one  day  be  able  to  extract 
a  nutritive  principle  from  all  bodies,  and  that 
then  it  would  be  as  easy  for  people  to  obtain 
food  as  it  is  now  to  draw  water  from  rivers. 
Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,  says,  "  Nothing  so  foreign  but  the 
athletic  hind  can  labor  into  blood.1'  But  this 
is  poetry.  In  prose,  our  bill  of  fare  is  eon* 
fined  to  comparatively  few  out  of  the  fifty 
or  sixty  terrestrial  elements  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  idle 
to  attempt  to  feast  on  the  others  as  it  was 
for  Midas  to  sit  down  to  a  banquet  of  gold. 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  also  enhanced 
by  various  circumstances,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  that  the  ingredients  required 
for  our  frames  are  not  supplied  in  a  separate 
and  uncombined  condition — that  is  to  say,  as 
so  much  carbon,  so  much,  lime,  so  much  oxv- 
gen,  <fec. ;  but  they  are  presented  in  our  vie* 
tuals  in  such  a  disguised  and  complicated 
form,  that  neither  cook  nor  chemist,  reason- 
ing  a  priori,  could  predict  what  would  be 
their  destiny  when  subjected  to  analysis  by 
the  stomach,  or  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  organs  of  assimilation.  Practically 
considered,  therefore,  the  repair  of  the  bodily 
house  seems  to  be  the  most  random  work 
imaginable.  We  take  pains  to  proeure  a  din- 
ner daily,  but  nobody  ever  asks  whether  it 
contains  (as  it  were)  bricks  for  the  walls, 
timber  for  the  floor,  glass  for  the  windows, 
metal  for  the  grate,  or  marble  for  the  man- 
telpiece. We  must,  in  some  way  or  other, 
contrive  to  procure  iron  for  the  blood,  sul- 
phur for  the  hair,  and  phosphorus  for  the 
brain ;  but  at  no  table  in  the  kingdom  do  we 
ever  find  these  indispensable  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  salt-cellars  or  cruet-stands. 

How  then  explain  the  fact  that  so  many 
millions  of  human  bodies  have  been  repaired 
without  difficulty  and  without  mistake,  though 
errors  might  so  easily  have  been  committed, 
and  though  men  appear  to  have  been  per- 
petually banqueting  in  the  dark  ?  We  can 
only  ascribe  this  remarkable  result  to  a  kind- 
ly  Providence,  which  has  not  merely  spread 
a  spendid  table  for  man  "  in  the  wilderness," 
and  furnished  it  with  a  varied  array  of  viands, 
but  has  also  implanted  a  subtle  instinct  in 
the  human  system  whioh,  when  it  is  discreet- 
ly indulged,  attracts  us  to  what  is  chemically 
congenial,  but  repels  us  from  what  is  useless 
or  injurious. 

In  order,  however,  to  exhibit  this  happy 
adaptation  of  food  to  the  feeder,  let  us  glance 
for  awhile  at  the  "  bread  we  eat1'  It  is  the 
staff  of  life.    It  is  also  a  key  to  the  compo- 
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sition  of  all  our  vegetable  fare.  Now,  if 
an  ignorant  miller  were  told  that  his  flour 
would  some  day  be  converted  into  human 
blood,  he  would  laugh  at  the  notion  just  as 
much  as  if  told  that  any  part  of  his  body 
could  be  made  available — as  it  can — in  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches.  There  is  no 
external  resemblance  between  the  6ne  white 
powder  which  fills  his  sacks  and  the  crim- 
son fluid  which  streams  from  his  heart 
There  is  still  less  similarity  between  that 
powder  and  the  brawny  muscles  that  render 
him  a  terror  to  the  whole  village.  Yet,  if 
the  man  were  to  sentence  himself  to  live 
exclusively  on  the  produce  of  his  mill — and 
he  might  do  so  without  forfeiting  his  pi  ow- 
es*, provided  he  retained  the  bran,  wherein 
the  most  nutritive  principle  largely  exists — it 
is  plain  that  his  flour  must  resolve  itself  into 
blood,  and  this  blood  must  again  become 
consolidated  into  flesh.  At  the  first  glance, 
indeed,  an  analysis  of  bread  would  only 
seem  to  render  the  mystery  more  perplexing 
still.  The  chief  ingredient,  in  point  of  quan- 
tity, is  found  to  be  water.  Nearly  one  half 
of  every  w  beaten  loaf  is  composed  of  this 
mild  and  unpretending  fluid.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  water  is  also  the  preponderating 
element  in  the  constitution  of  solid  men  and 
women.  Any  gentleman  who  weighs  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  has  only  thii  ty-eight 
pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  whole  of  his 
body.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  weight  of 
his  humanity  is  literally  identical  in  nature 
with  the  liquid  which  drops  from  the  clouds 
or  is  pumped  from  the  soil  (after  filtering 
itself  perhaps  through  the  nearest  church- 
yard). If  the  water  in  our  frames  were  not 
associated  with  more  consistent  materials,  we 
should  have  to  live  in  buckets  or  barrels,  and 
people  would  subside  into  liquid  masses 
charged  with  a  few  soluble  salts,  and  depos- 
iting a  small  quantity  of  matter  by  way  of 
sediment.  Strange,  therefore,  as  it  may 
appear,  that  our  frames  should  be  so  succu- 
lent in  their  composition,  it  is  necessary  that 
our  diet  should  correspond.  Hence  the 
natural  fltness  of  a  commodity  which  like 
flour  possesses,  and  is  capable  of  taking  up, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  water.  A  dry  crust 
is  in  truth  a  tank  of  moisture.  We  drink 
bread  as  well  as  eat  it.*     In  like  manner,  out 

•  As  an  instance  of  the  striking  information  con- 
veyed by  Professor  Johnston's  work  on  subjects  of 
a  very  homely  description,  we  may  mention  a  fact 
which  to  many  will  be  as  new  as  it  is  surprising. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  bread  loses  its  softness 
and  becomes  apparently  dry.    Moat   persona,  if 


of  one  hundred  parts  of  lean  beef,  seventy- 
eight  are  nothing  more  than  water  mixed 
with  blood.  Apples,  gooseberries,  mush- 
rooms, and  many  other  articles  of  food,  yield 
eighty  per  cent,  of  this  catholic  fluid.  Three 
quarters  of  every  potato  are  simple  moisture. 
Carrots  are  extravagantly  humid,  eighty-three 
parts  being  composed  of  the  same  liquid. 
Turnips  should  be  sipped ;  they  contain  only 
ten  parts  of  solid  food  to  ninety  of  water. 
It  is  amongst  the  gourd  tribe,  however,  that 
we  find  the  most  striking  examples  of  succu- 
lence. In  the  watermelon,  ninety-four  parts 
of  every  mouthful  consist  of  mere  moisture ; 
and  in  the  cucumber,  you  get  only  three 
morsels  of  substantial  matter  to  ninety-seven 
of  condensed  vapor.  Well  might  the  old 
pasha,  Mehemet  Ali,  consume  a  forty-pound 
melon  at  a  single  sitting,  and  even  treat  it  as 
an  easy  appendix  to  an  excellent  repast ! 

The  second  noticeable  ingredient  in  bread 
will  surprise  the  non- chemical  reader  almost 
as  much  as  the  first.  He  will  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  animal  fibre  may  be  extracted 
from  muffins  or  biscuits,  and  though  he  ad- 
mits figuratively  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  he 
may  object  to  regard  it  literally  as  flour. 
Wheaten  bread,  however,  contains  six  per 
cent,  of  a  substance  called  gluten,  which, 
when  analyzed,  is  found  to  exhibit  the  same 
ultimate  elements  as  the  fibrin  of  muscle. 
Both  are  represented  by  the  same  chemi- 
cal formula*  and  both  belong  to  a  striking 

asked  the  cause  of  this  change,  would  ascribe  it  to 
the  loss  of  moisture.  But  the  fact  is,  that  stale 
bread  contains  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water 
as  new.  The  alteration  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
some  internal  action  amongst  the  atoms ;  for  if  a 
stale  loaf  is  exposed  in  a  closely-covered  tin  to  a  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  for  a  period  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to  cool, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  recovered  its  youth,  and 
will  be  restored  in  appearance  and  properties  to 
the  condition  of  new  bread.  As  another  illustra- 
tion, we  may  refer  to  the  development  of  alcohol 
in  flour  during  the  process  of  conversion  into 
bread.  The  total  abstainer  will  be  greatly  alarmed 
to  learn  that  at  one  stage  of  that  process  the  farina 
which  he  regards  as  the  mildest  of  eatable  things 
is  really  pervaded  with  his  deadly  enemy.  During 
the  fermentation  excited  by  the  yeast,  part  of 
the  starch  in  the  flour  is  converted  into  sugar, 
and  this  again  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  Literally  alcohol,  we  repeat !  Fortunate- 
ly the  adversary  is  compelled  to  evacuate  the  bread 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  thus  it 
becomes  impossible  to  get  drunk  on  quartern 
loaves.  Mischievous  bakers,  however,  with  a  glim- 
mering of  science  in  their  heads,  have  sometimes 
attempted  to  imprison  the  ardent  element,,  and 
have  audaciously  announced  that  they  sell  "Bread 
with  the  gin  in  it  I " 
•  Though  not,  perhaps,  with  strict  correctness. 
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series  of  substances  known  as  the  protein  com- 
pounds,  which  correspond,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  in  their  constitution  and  dietary  uses. 
In  the  gluten  of  bread,  therefore,  the  fibrin 
of  the  flesh  already  exists,  and  hence  Swift 
was  a  good  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  he 
imagined,  when  he  penned  that  witty  scene 
in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  my  Lord  Peter 
attempts  to  persuade  his  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist  brothers  that  a  dry  crust  was  as  fine  a 
piece  of  mutton  as  ever  came  out  of  Leaden- 
hall  market.* 

But  besides  the  materials  demanded  for 
the  repair  or  enlargement  of  the  tissues,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  called  the  body- 
building principles,  others  are  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  constant  supply  of 
animal  heat.  Our  food  must  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  and  not  a  little  either,  for  as  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  averag- 
ing, in  fact,  about  98°  Fahr.,  we  are  plun- 
dered of  our  caloric  continually.  Now,  every 
grain  of  wheat  includes,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
its  own  little  stock  of  oil  and  coke ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  equipped  with  a  quantity  of  fat, 
starch,  gum,  and  other  substances,  which,  by 
combining  with  the  oxygen  inspired,  are 
burnt  within  the  body  on  the  same  principle, 
but  not  with  the  same  fiery  manifestations, 
as  tallow  or  coal  are  burnt  without  it.  The 
proportion  of  fat  contained  in  wh eaten  bread 
is  indeed  very  small,  not  amounting  to  much 
more  than  one  per  cent;  but  the  starch, 
sugar,  and  gum  exist  in  comparative  abun- 
dance. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  our  limited 
space,  to  refer  particularly  to  the  mineral 
matters,  which  bread,  like  all  other  perfect 
food,  must  include.  Still  less  would  it  be 
practicable  to  follow  the  author  whilst  ana- 
lysing one  substance  after  another,  and  indi- 
cating the  properties  wherein  they  excel. 
He  concludes  that  our  food  Should  contain  a 
due  admixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances in  which  the  proportions  of  the  three 

•  Nearer  the  truth,  we  say,  in  this  respect — that 
fibrin  may  be,  and  is  extracted  from  bread  by  the 
chemistry  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  But  lest 
the  remark  should  seem  to  favor  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  be  it  observed  (as  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  has  elsewhere  noticed)  that  analysis 
furnishes  a  fatal  implement  whereby  that  doctrine 
may  be  tested.  The  proportion  of  gluten  contain- 
ed in  bread  is  not  the  same  as  that  contained  in 
flesh.  Now,  if  the  Romanist  wishes  to  establish  his 
theory  of  transmutation  for  ever,  he  may  do  it  most 
readily  by  showing—  if  he  can — that  after  the  act 
of  consecration  has  been  performed,  the  wafer  con- 
tains the  relative  quantity  of  gluten  which  belongs 
to  flesh  and  not  to  bread; 


most  important  constituents;  fat,  starch  or 
sugar,  and  fibrin  or  gluten,  are  properly  ad- 
justed. It  is  here  that  the  wonderful  in- 
stinct already  mentioned,  which  leads  man- 
kind to  mingle  various  articles  of  diet  so  as 
to  obtain  all  the  necessary  elements,  comes 
into  conspicuous  play.  Without  possessing 
any  chemical  knowledge  whatever,  the  sto- 
mach appears  from  time  to  time  to  have  given 
strong  hints  to  its  owner,  which  have  led  to 
combinations  as  subtle  and  efficient  as  if  they 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  profoundest  sci- 
ence. Why,  for  instance,  should  bread  or 
potatoes  form  an  indispensable  accompani- 
ment to  beef  ?  On  analyzing  the  latter  sub- 
stance it  is  found  to  consist  of  seventy-eight 
parts  of  water,  nineteen  of  fibrin,  and  three 
of  fat.  These  principles  appear,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  bread  ;  gluten  there  being  equivalent 
to  fibrin  here.  But  there  is  no  starch  in 
your  steak  whilst  there  is  much  in  your  loaf. 
The  fat,  it  is  true,  may  to  some  extent  repre- 
sent this  combustible  material,  but  it  will  not 
supply  as  much  fuel  as  is  needed  to  keep 
your  corporeal  furnace  in  adequate  action. 
Hence,  by  a  natural  impulse  we  resort  to 
bread  when  attacking  beef,  or  take  the  latter 
in  flank  with  a  dish  of  potatoes,  these  tubers 
(subtracting  the  water)  containing  almost 
ninety-two  per  cent,  of  starch.  So,  again, when 
the  quantity  of  fat  in  any  animal  substance 
is  insignificant,  it  is  astonishing  what  tricks 
we  employ  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supplement 
from  other  sources.     Thus — 

We  eat  along  with  those  varieties  in  which  it 
is  small,  some  other  food  richer  in  fat.  Thus  we 
eat  bacon  with  veal,  with  liver,  and  with  fowl,  or 
we  capon  the  latter,  and  thus  increase  its  natural 
fat.  We  use  melted  butter  with  our  white-fish, 
or  we  fry  them  with  fat ;  while  the  herring,  the 
salmon,  and  the  eels  are  usually  both  dressed  and 
eaten  in  their  own  oil.  If  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  of  consulting  any  popular  cookery 
book,  he  will  find  that  sausage  and  other  rich 
mixed  meats  are  made  in  general  with  one  part 
of  fat  and  two  of  lean ;  the  proportion  in  which 
they  exist  in  a  piece  of  good  marbled  beef.  Art 
thus  unconsciously  again  imitating  nature. 

The  solid  substances,  however,  to  which 
we  have  hastily  alluded,  constitute  only  one 
department  of  our  commissariat.  Impelled 
by  his  instinct  to  seek  for  some  sort  of  liquid 
to  moisten  his  clay,  man  has  employed  his 
genius  in  preparing  various  artificial  drink*. 
Of  these  there  are  two  classes  ;  first,  such  as 
are  simply  infused  without  undergoing  any 
special  chemical  treatment ;  and  second,  such 
as  are  subjected  to  certain  chemical  changes, 
the  most  important  of  which  consists  in  fcr» 
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mentation.  Both  sorts  exert  a  stimulating 
influence  over  the  mind  ;  but  whilst  the  for- 
mer, tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  occasion  an  elegant 
and  innocent  kind  of  excitement,  the  latter, 
ale,  spirits,  wines,  if  too  freely  absorbed, 
fling  the  patient  into  a  state  of  vulgar  and 
uproarious  inebriety.  Tea  may  be  drunk  as 
copiously  as  it  was  by  Dr.  Johnson,  without 
leading  to  any  other  immediate  mischief  than 
the  propagation  of  a  little  scandal,  whereas 
long  indulgence  in  Sir  John  Barleycorn  is  apt 
to  make  a  man  intolerably  warlike,  until  his 
career  is  terminated  for  the  night  in  the  near- 
est gutter. 

Most  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
surprise  which  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Pepps,  Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy, 
and  author  of  one  of  the  most  diverting 
diaries  ever  written,  when  he  first  sipped  tea 
from  a  Liliputian  cup,  at  the  price  of  some 
sixty  shillings  per  pound.  Could  that  amus- 
ing gentleman  have  witnessed  the  analysis  of 
the  herb  by  some  modern  chemist,  he  would 
have  recorded  the  peculiarities  of  its  compo- 
sition with  many  expressions  of  astonishment. 
First,  he  would  have  learned  that  it  contains 
a  volatile  oil,  not  naturally  resident  as  such 
in  the  plant,  but  developed  during  the  dry- 
ing and  roasting  to  which  the  leaf  is  exposed. 
Small  as  is  the  quantity — lib.  in  lOOlbs.  of 
tea — it  is  to  this  that  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
the  herb  is  mainly  ascribed.  For  as  new 
tea  produces  a  species  of  intoxication,  on 
which  account  the  Chinese  rarely  employ  it 
until  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  as  the  tasters 
and  packers  of  the  article  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  giddiness  and  paralysis,  the  change 
effected  by  delay  is  presumed  to  be  due  to 
the  escape  of  a  portion  of  this  fugitive  ma- 
terial. Next,  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  a  substance  called 
tbeine,  respecting  which  he  would  have  chron- 
icled a  very  curious  fact.  In  various  parts 
of  the  globe  certain  stimulating  substances, 
such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  mate  guara- 
na,  have  been  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  charming  herb  whose  merits  we 
are  now  considering.  But  all  these  sub- 
stances, adopted  as  they  have  been  without 
the  slightest  conception  of  their  chemical 
composition,  are  found  to  agree  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  peculiar  body  just  mentioned. 
And  here  again  the  subtle  instinct  which 
roles  the  human  appetite  seems  to  have  led 
mankind,  by  what  appear  to  be  different 
routes,  to  the  same  results,  as  if  there  were 
some  secret  affinities  between  the  stomach 
and  its  fare  which  enabled  us  to  detect  the 
latter,  whatever  disguises  it  may  assume,  or 


in  whatever  unlikely  combinations  it  may 
lurk.  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  further  learned 
that  this  substance,  which  is  remarkably  rich 
in  nitrogen,  has  the  property  of  retarding 
the  waste  of  the  bodily  tissues,  so  that  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  food  suffices  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  frame  where  tea  is 
systematically  drunk.  The  poor  man  is  not 
therefore  indulging  in  a  pure  luxury  when  he 
purchases  his  packet  of  Souchong.  He  is 
literally  economising  his  body.  Three  or 
four  grains  of  theine  daily  will  lessen  his  ex- 
penditure of  flesh  materially.  And  hence, 
too,  when  digestion  begins  to  flag,  as  in  the 
aged,  or  in  those  who  have  worked  their  sto- 
machs too  severely,  tea  will  enable  that 
organ  to  keep  up  the  wants  of  the  system 
with  a  much  smaller  outlay  of  energy  than 
would  otherwise  be  required.  The  third  in- 
gredient in  this  herb  might  have  struck  Mr. 
Pepys  with  equal  surprise.  From  the  bark 
of  trees  we  extract  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  the 
astringent  substance  which  is  employed  in 
converting  the  skins  of  animals  into  leather, 
and  also  in  producing  an  inky  dye  or  infusion 
when  mixed  with  salts  of  iron.  The  same 
substance  is  to  be  found  in  tea.  It  consti 
tutes  no  less  than  from  13  to  18  per  cent, 
of  the  dried  leaf.  Its  precise  influence  upon 
the  human  system  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, but  its  presence  would  probably  have 
induced  Mr.  Pepys  to  decline  all  participa- 
tion in  the  new  beverage  lest  his  digestive 
sac  should  soon  be  transformed  into  leather. 

These *are  the  three  most  active  principles 
in  tea,  but  of  the  remaining  ingredients,  fat, 
starch,  water,  mineral  and  other  matters,  we 
need  only  mention  gluten,  the  nutritive  char- 
acter of  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
This  substance  forms  one  -  fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  therefore 
renders  them  as  nourishing  as  peas  or  beans. 
The  ordinary  process  of  infusion  extracts  but 
little  of  the  gluten,  and  consequently  the  most 
feeding  element  in  the  plant  is  rejected.  When 
first  introduced  into  Europe,  it  is  said  that 
the  liquid  was  sometimes  discarded,  and  the 
leaves  brought  to  table  to  be  eaten  like  cab- 
bage or  cauliflower.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Tartars  reduce  the  tea  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  fat  and  salt ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  the  natives  drink  the  hot  in- 
fusion in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  resid- 
ual leaves  are  handed  round  on  a  silver 
salver. 

Passing  from  the  "  beverages  we  infuse," 
of  which  tea  is  of  course  only  one  specimen, 
we  must  glance  at  a  curious  sample  of  the 
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"  liquors  we  ferment."  Chica,  or  maize  beer, 
is  a  drink  which  is  excessively  popular 
amongst  the  mountain  Indians  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America.  The  mode  of 
manufacturing  it,  however,  would  surprise  us 
if  prescribed  in  any  civilized  manual  of  cook- 
ery. The  recipe  is  this.  Assemble  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  and,  if  you  like, 
catch  a  few  strangers  to  assist  at  the  oper- 
ation. Let  them  seat  themselves  on  the 
floor  in  a  circle,  and  place  a  large  dish  in  the 
centre.  Around  it  deposit  a  quantity  of 
dried  maize.  Then  let  each  individual  take 
up  a  handful  of  the  grain  and  chew  it  thor- 
oughly. Spit  the  maize  into  the  dish.  Pro- 
ceed until  the  entire  mass  has  passed  through 
the  jaws  of  the  company,  and  thus  been  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  pulp.  Let  it  then  be 
mashed  in  hot  water  and  allowed  to  ferment 
In  a  little  time  the  abomination  will  be  fit  for 
use.  So  highly  is  it  esteemed,  that  a  polite 
native  could  offer  no  higher  compliment  to  a 
traveller  than  a  draught  of  the  liquor  thus 
villanously  brewed.  Strangely  enough,  the 
same  process  is  employed  in  the  Pacific,  in 
the  extraction  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  from 
the  ava  root.  Captain  Wilkes  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  formalities  with 
which  the  disgusting  potion  is  prepared,  the 
masticators,  however,  being  required  to  pos- 
sess clean,  undecayed  teeth,  and  prohibited 
from  swallowing  any  of  the  juice  under  pain 
of  chastisement  But  it  is  highly  interesting 
to  note  the  chemical  principles  involved  in 
these  nauseous  operations.  Corn*,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  other  grains  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  starch.  In  order  that  fermenta- 
tion may  occur,  this  starch  must  be  convert- 
ed into  sugar.  Commonly,  the  change  is 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  sub- 
stance called  diastase,  which  is  developed  dur- 
ing the  process  of  malting.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  6aliva  possesses  a  similar  power 
of  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  Of  course, 
neither  the  Indian  nor  the  man  of  Fejee, 
has  the  slightest  conception  of  the  chemical 
influences  which  are  at  work  in  his  jaws,  but, 
that  people  living  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  acting  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  bearings  of  their  processes, 
should  have  adopted  the  same  practice  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  results,  is  one  of  the 
many  curious  and  recondite  facts  which  these 
volumes  have  brought  prominently  into  view. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself  for  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  by 
the  author  respecting  the  chemico  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  fermented  liquors  in  general. 
Upon  a  subject  like  this  considerable  differ- 


ence of  opinion  may  exist,  and  it  is  precisely 
in  such  cases  that  men  who,  like  Professor 
Johnston,  not  only  bring  a  cautious  philoso- 
phy to  bear  on  the  topic,  but  have  also 
gathered  their  data  from  a  field  as  wide  as 
the  globe  itself,  are  best  entitled  to  be  heard. 
Those  who  think  that  the  great  table  of  na- 
ture is  sufficiently  supplied  with  liquids  if 
furnished  with  a  few  decanters  of  cola  water, 
will  learn  with  some  surprise  how  deep  is  the 
craving  and  how  dexterous  is  the  instinct 
which  has  led  men  to  seize  the  products  of 
fermentation,  and  to  crowd  that  table  with 
bottles,  bearing  different  labels,  it  is  true,  but 
ever  containing  beverages  akin  to  each  other 
in  their  chemical  characteristics. 

But  if  fermented  liquors  are  dubious  in* 
dulgences,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  class  of 
substances  which  not  only  exhilarate  the 
mind,  but  transport  us  into  a  state  of  tem- 
porary ecstasy,  to  be  followed,  alas !  by  a 
terrible  rebound  of  depression  ?  The  chap- 
ters devoted  to  a  consideration  of  "  Narcot- 
ics" contain  some  of  the  moat  interesting 
materials  which  these  volumes  present  Per- 
haps opium  is  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
class.  From  the  miserable  Theriaki  who 
haunts  the  coffee-houses  of  Constantinople, 
with  his  withered  visage,  his  bent  spine,  his 
shattered  frame — his  "fiery  particle"  long 
ago  drowned  in  premature  imbecility, — up  to 
those  two  gifted  men  of  our  own  country, 
whose  history  might  almost  be  written  in 
laudanum,  and  whose  genius  shaped  its 
fumes  into  gorgeous  dreams,  or  piled  them 
up  in  magnificent  air-castles  such  as  Titans 
alone  could  conceive, — the  same  fearful  tes- 
timony to  the  despotism  of  this  drug  might 
be  extracted.  The  effect  of  opium  varies,  it 
is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  according  to  the 
temperament  and  race  of  the  individual.  Its 
influence  upon  a  man  of  obtuse  faculties  or 
of  inferior  susceptibilities,  is  simply  to  re- 
move sluggish  ness,  and  make  him  "  active 
and  conversable."  Upon  excitable  people, 
like  the  Javanese,  the  Negro,  the  Malay,  it 
exerts  a  terrible  power,  sometimes  rendering 
them  perfectly  frantic.  The  well-known 
phrase,  "  running  a  muck,"  is  derived  from 
the  Javanese  practice  of  sallying  out,  when 
inebriated  with  opium,  and  killing  anybody 
who  comes  to  hand.  De  Quincey  speaks  of 
the  "  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment"  which  was 
suddenly  laid  open  to  him  when  he  quaffed 
his  first  dose  of  laudanum.  He  thought  he 
had  discovered  a  panacea  —  a  <(xipfi<ucov 
vrjnevOec  for  all  human  woes.  Happiness 
might  thenceforth  be  bought  at  the  drug- 
gist's shop,  and  bliss  to  any  amount  kept  in 
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an  apothecary's  phial.  But  terrible  was  the 
retribution  exacted.  The  doee  moat  not  only 
be  repeated,  bat  increased,  to  keep  down  the 
pant  craving  which  was  continually  acquir- 
ing strength.  At  one  period  the  English 
Opium -Eater  took  SSO  grains  of  opium  a 
day.  Coleridge  Buys  Cottle  has  been  known 
to  swallow  a  whole  quart  of  laudanum  in 
twenty-four  hoars  I  And  the  result?  "Con- 
ceive, '  tays  the  Utter,  "  whatever  is  most 
wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  you 
will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to  have.". . . 
"You  have  no  conception  of  the  dreadful 
hell  of  my  mind,  and  conscience,  and  body  I" 
.  .  "  Think  of  me,"  saya  De  Qutocey  ;  "even 
when  four  months  had  passed,  (after  re- 
nouncing opium,)  as  of  one  still  agitated, 
writhing,  throbbing,  palpitating,  shattered, 
and  much  in  the  situation  of  mm  who  has 
been  racked."  Verily,  if  the  Turkish  trav- 
eller carries  with  him  opium  lozenges, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  words,  "  Mash 
Allah,"  the  gift  of  God,  die  obverse  might 
bear  with  equal  truth  the  inscription — gift 
of  the  Devil: 

Amongst  other  striking  consequences  of 
continual  indulgence  in  this  drug,  the  author 
notices  the  pracLiee  of  mixing  it  with  corrosive 
sublimate  in  Turkey,  when  i  i  has  ceased  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  degree  of  excitement.  The 
influence  of  the  sorcerer,  when  its  enchant- 
ments begin  to  fail,  is  maintained  by  allying 
it  with  a  positive  poison ;  and  thns  doubly 
assailed,  toe  body  of  the  miserable  devotee 
Is  soon  prostrated  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption. 

There  is  another  narcotic,  and  it  is  but  one 
oat  of  many  described  by  the  author,  to 
which  a  passing  glance  may  be  allowed. 
This  is  the  Coca  of  the  Andes.  Rarely  is  a 
native  of  these  regions  to  be  seen  without  his 
little  pouch  of  leather  to  hold  the  leaves  of 
this  remarkable  plant,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
vegetable  ashes  or  unelacked  lime.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  latter  material  is  to  excite  a  flow 
of  saliva,  and  bring  out  the  taste  of  the  leaf 
in  all  its  pungency.  Repose  being  essential 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  process,  the  con- 
sumer lies  stretched  in  the  shade,  deaf  alike 
to  the  commands  of  his  master,  to  the  roar  of 
predatory  beasts,  or  even  to  the  approaches 
of  the  flames  which  may  have  been  kindled 
in  his  vicinity.  Taken  in  moderation  it  pro- 
duces a  gentle  excitement,  induces  cheerful- 
ness, and  seems  by  no  means  unfavorable  to 
health  and  longevity.  Taken  in  excess,  how- 
ever, it  soon  weakens  the  digestion,  occasions 
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biliary  affections,  destroys  the  appetite  for 
natural  food  sod  creates  a  craving  for  animal 
excrement,  disorders  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  drives  the  patient  to  brandy  (if  he 
can  procure  it)  to  assuage  his  bodily  pangs. 
Fortunately  the  use  of  coca  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  natives,  whose  gloomy  and  mo- 
notonous existence  is  undoubtedly  relieved 
by  its  perilous  juice  ;  but  occasionally  a  resi- 
dent European  is  tempted  into  the  vice,  and 
becomes  as  pliant  a  victim  as  the  Indians 
themselves. 

"Yeong  men  of  the  best  families  in  Peru  Be- 
come sometimes  addicted  to  this  extreme  degree 
of  excess,  and  are  then  considered  as  lost  For- 
saking cities  and  the  company  of  civilized  men, 
and  living  chiefly  in  woods  or  in  Indian  villages, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  a  savage  and  solitary 
life.  Hence  the.  term,  a  while  eoqttern  (the  epi- 
thet spplied  (o  s  confirmed  chewer  of  coca),  MS 
there  something  of  the  same  evil  sense  as  '  irre- 
claimable drunkard'  has  witb  as.'' 

Coca  is  remarkable  for  two  properties 
which  are  not  known  to  coexist  in  any  other 
substance.  First,  it  enables  the  consumer  to 
dispense  with  food  to  a  marvellous  extent, 
by  retarding,  as  is  probable,  the  waste  of  the 
tissues ;  and  second,  it  obviates  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  which  is  usually  felt  in  ascend- 
ing activities,  so  that  a  traveller,  duly  primed 
with  coca,  may  climb  heights  and  follow 
swift-footed  animals,  as  Von  Tschudi  ob- 
serves, without  experiencing  any  greater  in- 
convenience than  if  engaged  on  the  level 
coast.  Hence  its  value  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. 

These  curious  results  may  be  equalled  in 
singularity  by  certain  properties  possessed 
by  arsenic.  In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Poisons 
we  select,"  the  author  has  conveyed  some 
information  which  will  take  most,  if  not  all, 


country  as  a  tonic  and  alterative  when  ad- 
ministered in  very  minute  doses,  but  when 
swallowed  in  larger  quantities,  as  a  rank 
poison,  and  therefore  a  particular  enemy  to 
rats  and  men.  But  what  will  the  reader  say 
when  lie  learns  that  there  are  localities  where 
this  virulent  material  is  employed  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  and  that  its  effect  is  to  produce 
plumpness  of  form,  sleekness  of  skin,  beauty 
of  complexion,  sod  n  general  improvement  in 
the  appearance  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  la 
some  parts  of  Lower  Austria,  and  in  Stjria. 
in  particular,  the  old  stories  of  philtres  and 
love  potions  seem  to  be  more  than  realized. 
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When  a  peasant  maiden  has  fixed  her  affec- 
tions upon  a  youth  who  may  be  insensible  to 
her  natural  charms,  she  often  proceeds  to 
heighten  them  by  the  use  of  arsenic.  If  the 
poison  is  used  with  caution,  never  exceeding 
half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  gradually  accus- 
toming the  system  to  its  action,  the  effect  is 
perfectly  magical.  It  adds  •'  to  the  natural 
graces  of  her  filling  and  rounding  form,  paints 
with  brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks  and 
tempting  lips,  and  imparts  anew  and  winning 
lustre  to  her  sparkling  eye."  Occasionally, 
however,  the  damsel  may  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  extract  beauty  from  the  drug,  and 
by  augmenting  the  dose  immoderately,  she 
may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  her  passion  or  her 
vanity.  Its  use,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  maidens.  Though  incapable  of 
exciting  the  mental  pleasure  which  opium 
and  certain  other  narcotics  produce,  it  is  con- 
sumed very  largely  amongst  the  peasant 
population  without  occasioning  any  evil  re- 
sults, provided  the  doses  are  adapted  to  the 
constitution  of  the  individual.  But  if  the 
practice  should  be  abandoned,  symptoms  of 
disease  such  as  would  ordinarily  follow  the 
reception  of  arsenic  by  uninitiated  persons, 
immediately  appear,  and  the  patient  is  com- 
pelled to  renew  the  habit  in  order  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  ailments  which  spring  up  to 
torment  him.  It  is  the  same  with  horses. 
Arse  Die  is  given  to  these  animals  to  secure 
plumpness  of  body  and  a  sleek  glossy  skin ; 
but  if  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  masters 
who  do  not  patronize  the  practice,  they  lose 
flesh  and  spirits  and  gradually  decline,  unless 
the  custom  is  resumed,  when  a  few  pinches 
in  their  food  will  render  them  perfectly  con- 
valescent. Like  coca,  too,  this  substance 
possesses  astonishing  powers  in  enabling  per- 
sons to  ascend  hills'  without  suffering  from 
want  of  breath — a  small  fragment  placed  in 
the  mouth  before  the  attempt,  and  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly,  being  sufficient  to  qualify 
a  man  for  very  elaborate  undertakings  in  this 
line.  Is  it  not  marvellous  to  find  that  a 
deadly  material  like  this  should  yet  be  a 
strengthener  of  respiration,  an  exciter  of  love, 
and  a  restorer  of  health  ?  Mithridates  is  fa- 
mous for  the  facility  with  which  he  digested 
At*  poisons,  but  we  never  understood  that  he 
took  them  to  improve  his  body,  and  work 
himself  up  into  a  handsome  fascinating  gen- 
tleman. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  draw  upon  some  of  the  other  chap- 


ters of  Professor  Johnston's  interesting  work. 
Those  on  the  "Odors  we  enjoy,"  and  the 
"  Smells  we  dislike,"  will  be  found  to  yield 
some  very  striking  information ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  how  the  most  unsavory  emanations  may 
be  converted  into  objects  of  great  scientific 
importance.  The  author  hints  at  the  possi- 
bility of  compounding  smells  infinitely  more 
terrific  than  any  which  nature  produces,  and 
of  employing  them  in  warfare  either  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  or  annoyance.  Some  sub- 
stances are  sufficiently  atrocious  in  them- 
selves. Swallow  a  small  pellet  of  powdered 
sulphur,  and  it  will  diffuse  a  noisome  at- 
mosphere around  the  individual  for  many 
days.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  a  prepa- 
ration of  tellurium,  and  though  in  itself 
inodorous,  it  will  impart  such  a  disgusting 
fetor  to  the  breath  and  perspiration,  thai 
the  dearest  friend  of  the  victim  will  be 
ready  to  indict  him  as  a  public  nuisance.  If 
a  single  bubble  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen  gas 
be  permitted  to  escape  into  a  room,  it  will 
attack  the  company  with  symptoms  of  se- 
vere colds  and  bronchial  affections,  which 
will  last  many  days.  Indeed,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  read  what  is  said  about  a  ferocious 
compound,  known  as  the  cyanide  of  kako- 
dyle,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  resources  of 
the  chemist  in  the  elaboration  of  detestable 
smells.  The  vapor  of  this  terrible  substance 
is  decomposed  on  coming  in  contact  with  air 
and  moisture  ;  and  two  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  known  to  exist — white  arsenic  and 
prussic  acid — are  instantly  engendered  and 
dispersed  through  the  atmosphere.  We  must, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  a  simple 
but  sincere  recommendation  of  this  ingenious 
work.  It  belongs  to  a  class  we  should  wish 
to  see  widely  extended.  Composed  as  it  is 
in  a  popular  style,  and  studded  with  facts  of 
the  most  curious  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
most  practical  description,  it  will  be  perused 
by  ordinary  readers  without  encountering 
any  of  the  difficulties  which  scientific  pro- 
ductions too  frequently  present;  whilst  its 
varied  learning  and  philosophical  breadth 
will  commend  it  to  the  very  highest  rank  of 
thinkers.  We  can  not  pay  it  a  better  com- 
pliment than  by  expressing  a  hope  that  treat- 
ises like  this — plain,  easy,  and  perspicuous — 
yet  masterly  and  profound — may  soon  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  common  things  of  com* 
mon  life. 
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From    Hogg's    Instructor. 


ALEXANDER    DUMAS. 


"  Gentlemen,  if  f  had  but  time  to  discourse  to  yon  the  miraculous  effects  of  this,  my  oil,  sarnamed 
Oglio  del  Scoto ;  with  the  oountless  catalogue  of  those  I  have  cured,  the  patents  and  privileges  of  all 
the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Christendom ;  or  but  the  depositions  of  those  that  appeared,  on  my 
part,  before  the  Signiory  of  the  Sanita  and  most  learned  College  of  Physicians ;  where  I  was  author- 
ised, upon  notice  taken  of  the  admirable  virtues  of  my  medicaments,  and  mine  own  excellency,  not  only  to 
dispense  them  publicly  in  this  famous  city,  but  in  all  the  territories  that  happily  joy  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  moat  pious  and  magnificent,''  Ac —  Vblpone  (Ben  Joneon'e  Fox). 


From  bis  earliest  childhood  (this  much 
we  may  gather  from  his  memoirs)  Dumas 
evinced  the  natural,  nay,  uncontrollable  in- 
stincts of  his  African  blood — an  excessive 
love  of  physical  display,  a  singular  aptitude 
for  bodily  exercise,  an  absolute  worship,  in 
short,  of  that  supreme  of  human  perform- 
ances, a  feat !  The  feeling  was  hereditary. 
His  father,  the  republican  general,  was 
equally  notorious  for  this  constitutional  pre- 
dilection. If  he  rode  in  the  manige,  aud 
happened  to  be  within  reach  of  a  joist  or 
hook  of  any  kind  therewith  connected,  be 
felt  irresistibly  compelled  to  lay  hold  thereon 
and,  serrying  his  legs  on  either  side  of  his 
steed,  lift  and  equilibrate  both  himself  and 
his  charger.  If  he  came  upon  a  sergeant 
beguiling  the  tedium  of  the  bivouac  by  hold- 
ing, in  presence  of  his  admiring  inferiors,  a 
musket  by  tbe  barrel,  and  at  full  stretch, 
this  metacarpal  exhibition  would  straight  way 
rouse  the  lurking  devil  of  display  within  the 
bosom  of  the  dark-skinned  general,  when,  in 
compliment  to  his  military  pre  eminence,  the 
leader  would  throw  his  non- commissioned 
rival  completely  into  the  shade— quadrupling 
the  difficulty  by  a  new  and  overwhelming 
combination,  wherein  a  series  of  muskets 
were  seen  to  protrude  in  a  direct  and  unde- 
viating  line  of  rigidity  from  the  iron  digits  of 
the  performer!  Adventures  compared  to 
which  that  of  Horatius  Codes  was  but  an 
old  woman's  tale,  were  performed  by  this 
copper- Colo  red  Ajax.  In  a  chance  rencoun- 
ter with  a  host  of  Austrian  cavaliers  in  a 
narrow  pass,  General  Dumas  threw,  solu8t 
his  Telamonian  bulk  across  the  path,  fired 
his  holster,  perhaps  his  duelling  pist  »ls,  we 
are  now  uncertain  which,  with  the  rapidity 
and  death- like  accuracy  of  your  modern  re- 


volvers ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  above* 
mentioned  crackers,  there  still  sat  before  him 
a  daring  and  unscathed  horseman,  the  dough- 
ty champion,  missing  his  sword  just  at  this 
critical  moment,  most  felicitously  terminated 
the  struggle  by  whisking  his  adversary  from 
his  saddle,  transferring  him  cross-wise,  to  hit 
own,  backing  out  of  the  mel6e,  and  return- 
ing  thus  double  and  unmolested  to  his  own 
expectant  outposts !  Bonaparte,  an  unques- 
tionable judge  of  the  picturesque,  made  a 
most  characteristic  use  of  General  Dumas  on 
their  first  landing  in  Egypt.  Being  informed 
that  a  party  of  mounted  Arabs  were  to  give 
him  the  meeting,  and  aware  how  small  would 
be  the  impression  of  his  own  diminutive  stat- 
ure on  these  primitive  warriors,  he  deputed 
a  select  body  of  horsemen  provided  with  the 
necessary  requisite  of  flesh  and  muscle,  com- 
pleting the  ocular  deception  by  expediting 
Dumas  at  their  head.  The  effect  was  magi- 
cal. The  climate,  however,  says  his  chron- 
icling son,  produced  a  disastrous  effect,  if 
not  on  tbe  iron  frame,  at  least  on  the  hither- 
to buoyant  a  pints  of  the  general.  A  deep 
and  settled  despondency  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  which  he  could  shake  off  in  the 
hour  of  action,  but  which  returned  with  ten- 
fold gloom,  when  physical  exertion  was  no 
longer  necessary.  From  a  brilliant  and  daring 
swordsman,  he  now  degenerated  into  a  moping 
malcontent,  excited  fee  ings  of  unconquerable 
disgust  in  the  youthful  adventurer,  who, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  anxious 
to  treat  the  soldier  to  the  invigorating  exper- 
iment of  a  march  through  the  desert,  thought 
proper  to  dispense  with  the  general's  pres- 
ence, though  not  without  inflicting  upon  him, 
in  the  sequel,  a  most  serious  mortification. 
In  the  revolt  of  Cairo,  General  Dumas  re- 
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covered,  for  an  instant,  all  hi*  wonted  elastic- 
ity, dashing  gallantly  and  almost  naked  into 
the  deadly  strife,  and  turning  the  tide  of 
battle  by  such  deeds  as  alone  can  speak  home 
to  the  breasts  of  the  fatalist  Mussulmen. 
A  picture  commemorative  of  the  scene  was 
to  be  painted  by  Gorodet,  wherein  the  gene- 
ral was  to  figure  as  the  leading  character, 
and  with  all  the  pictorial  deference  due  to 
his  complexion  and  athletic  form.  The  pic- 
ture was  painted ;  the  terrific  game  of  revolt, 
with  its  rush,  and  shock,  and  bloodshed,  was 
admirably  simulated,  but  with  a  shameless 
violation  of  historic  truth,  General  Dumas 
was  omitted — at  whose  intimation  or  request 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine.  The 
republican  general  (thus  is  Dumas,  senior, 
ever  designated  by  his  dutiful  son)  hence- 
forth stood  aloof,  sharing  in  none  of  the 
glories  of  the  imperial  campaigns.  The  truth 
is,  he  remained  unemployed,  and  unpensioned, 
maugre  his  early  services  to  the  state  ;  thus 
maintaining,  perforce,  no  doubt,  those  pre- 
tensions to  unflinching  republicanism  on 
which  his  son  dwells  with  such  ostentation, 
and  to  which,  ever  and  anon,  even  he  lays 
such  ludicrous  claims.  Thus  descended  and 
organized,  blessed,  that  is,  with  a  constitu- 
tion and  animal  spirits  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  few  writers,  Dumas's  first  and  ear- 
liest feat  was  the  high  dramatic  position  he 
won  by  his  historical  drama  of  "Henri  ILL," 
performed  on  the  ISth  February,  1829,  on 
the  highest  stage  in  Paris,  and  in  presence 
of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
a  whole  knot  of  diplomatists  and  titled 
personages.  Up  to  this  date,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  Dumas  held  the  very  subor- 
dinate situation  of  copying  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  a  situation  to  which  he 
had  been  preferred  by  reason  of  an  excellent 
handwriting,  which,  in  the  language  of  Ham- 
let, did  him  most  yeomanly  service,  the 
more  so,  as  he  then  had  no  other  staff  or 
reed  to  lean  upon  for  support,  being  burden- 
ed with  a  mother,  but  poorly  bred,  and  most 
imperfectly  educated.  His  triumph  on  the 
first  stage,  the  Theatre  Francais,  was  shortly 
after  repeated  on  the  second,  the  Theatre  de 
l'Od6on ;  while  the  sale  of  the  manuscript 
of '•  Henri  III."  for  six  thousand  francs,  and 
that  of  "  Christine"  for  twelve  thousand,  nat- 
urally struck  our  adventurous  dramatist  as 
two  very  remarkable  achievements.  The 
banner  of  the  romantic  host  now  flutters  in 
the  bieeze,  and  bore,  within  a  few  months 
after,  the  additional  emblazonments  of  "  Mar- 
ion Delorrae,"  the  first  of  the  lamentable 
series  of  dithyrambic  plays  in  honor  of  the 


courtesan,  with  the  fantastic  and  half-crazed 
"  Hernani,"  joint  productions  of  Hugo's  dra- 
matic muse,  the  latter  written  in  eight,  the 
former  in  twenty-seven  days'  time.  These, 
with  Alfred  de  Vigny's  almost  literal  trans- 
lation of  "  Othello,"  were  the  startling  fore- 
runners %  of  the  portentous  change  contem- 
plated in  the  hitherto  tame  and  classic  drama 
of  France,  by  these  bold  disciples  of  the 
English  Shakspeare,the  man  who,  inDumas's 
reckless  language,  "  has  next  to  God  created 
most  largely."  The  temperament  of  Dumas, 
savoring  so  remarkably  of  those  well-fed 
conditions  advocated  by  Cassius  in  his  first 
memorable  dialogue  with  Brutus,  enabled 
him  to  take  as  well  as  keep  the  lead  in  the 
dramatic  race ;  while  certain  ungaliant  feroc- 
ities evinced  in  his  flirtings  with  the  historical 
muse,  and  summed  up  in  the  following  coarce 
and  brutal  apology  :  QuHl  est  toujour*  per- 
mis  de  violer  Phistoire  pourvu  guon  luifaes* 
un  enfant,  at  once  supply  us  with  a  key  to 
his  peculiar  process,  as  well  as  mode  of  suc- 
cess. His  sentiments  on  poetical  training,  as 
drawn  out  in  connection  with  the  humorous 
portrait  of  one  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
romantic  vineyard,  are  too  preciously  sug- 
gestive to  be  omitted  in  so  pergonal  a  sketch - 
as  this.  "  De  Vigny,"  says  Dumas,  in  the 
14th  volume  of  his  "  Memoirs,"  date  of  ren> 
iniscence,  1829,  "  had  not  much  imagina- 
tion, but  great  correctness  of  style.  He  was 
known  by  the  romance  of  '  Cinq  Mars/ 
which  would  have  met  with  slender  success, 
if  it  appeared  now,  but  which,  at  that  time 
of  literary  dearth,  had  great  vogue.  Be- 
sides '  Cinq  Mars,'  De  Vigny  had  written 
delightful  little  poems,  five  or  six,  among 
which  '  Eloa'  and  '  Dolorida.'  In  short  he 
had  just  published  a  very  moving  elegy  on 
two  hapless  youths  who  had  committed  sui- 
cide at  Montmorency,  within  earshot  of  the 
ball  music.  De  Vigny  was  a  singular  man, 
polite,  affable,  affecting  the  most  complete 
immateriality,  which  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  charming,  small-featured,  and  intel- 
lectual face,  and  head  of  curling  fair  hair. 
De  Vigny  never  touched  the  ground  but 
when  absolutely  necessary  ;  when  his  wings 
were  folded,  and  he  happened  to  take  his 
stand  on  the  craggy  peak  of  some  mountain, 
it  was  a  piece  of  condescension  on  his  part 
towards  humanity.  What  particularly  sur- 
prised Hugo  and  myself  was,  that  Vigny 
seemed  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sub- 
ject to  those  coarse  necessities  of  our  na- 
ture which  certain  amongst  us  (Hugo  and 
myself  were  among  these)  satisfied  not 
merely    without    shame,   but  even  with  a 
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certain  sensuality.  None  of  ua  had  ever 
detected  De  Vigny  at  table.  Dorval,  who 
for  seven  years  of,  his  life  had  spent  several 
hours  a- day  in  his  company,  confessed  to  us, 
with  an  astonishment  almost  bordering  on 
terror,  that  he  had  never  seen  him  eat  any 
thing  but  a  radish  !"  Dumas's  visible  pref- 
erence of  the  showy  or  slapdash  process,  so 
perfectly  in  unison  with  his  instincts,  is  so 
cleverly  worded  in  the  onslaught  he  makes 
on  Casimir  Delavigne  as  a  successful  poet 
and  dramatist,  that  we  can  not  forbear  giving 
the  passage  almost  in  extenso.  It  is  has  a 
subsidiary  value  besides,  being,  like  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  indirectly  illustrative  of  our 
author's  constitutional  creed  in  all  qdfestions 
of  literary  power  or  produce.  "I  knew  C. 
Delavigne  well  as  a  man,  and  have  studied 
him  a  good  deal  ns  a  poet.  I  never  felt  much 
admiration  for  the  poet,  though  I  entertained 
the  highest  esteem  for  the  man.  As  an  in- 
dividual, and  barring  indisputable  and  undis- 
puted literary  honesty,  C.  Delavigny  was  a 
man  of  mild,  nay,  polite  address.  His  head, 
mpch  loo  large  for  his  small  person,  struck 
one  as  disagreeable  at  first  sight ;  though  his 
large  forehead,  intelligent  eyes,  and  the  ben- 
evolent expression  about  his  mouth,  soon 
obliterated  first  impressions.  Though  a  man 
of  much  wit,  he  was  of  those  whose  wit  flows 
only  pen  in  hand.  His  conversation,  gentle 
and  affectionate,  was  tepid  and  colorless ;  as 
he  had  nothing  grand  about  his  gestures, 
nothing  powerful  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  so  he 
was  deficient  in  power  and  grandeur  of  lan- 
guage. Standing  in  a  drawing-room,  he 
attracted  no  attention ;  to  have  noticed  him 
at  all,  one  would  have  required  to  know  he 
was  C.  Delavigne.  One  of  his  special  char- 
acteristics, and  in  our  opinion  a  most  unfor- 
tunate one,  was  his  submission  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  which  could  only  proceed  from 
want  of  confidence  in  his  own.  He  had 
(rather  a  strange  fact)  created  round  him  a 
sort  of  Admonition  Office,  or  Checking  Com- 
mittee, whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  his 
imagination  should  not  go  astray !  a  some- 
what superfluous  precaution,  as  Delavigne's 
fancy  stood  more  in  need  of  the  spur  than 
the  bridle.  The  consequence  of  such  derelic- 
tion of  his  own  will  was,  that  Delavigne, 
when  his  talent  was  in  all  its  strength,  and 
his  fame  at  its  highest,  could  venture  on 
nothing  either  of  or  by  himself.  The  idea 
hatched  in  his  brain  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  before  assuming  either  shape  or 
plan.  The  plan  again,  when  terminated,  was 
a  second  time  laid  before  the  committee,  which 
commented,  discussed,  corrected,  and  return- 


ed it  to  the  poet,  with  a  bon  pour  Texlcution. 
The  plan  transformed  into  a  play  was  read, 
always  in  presence  of  the  same  assembly; 
and  one  with  a  pencil,  another  with  scissors, 
a  third  with  a  compass,  a  fourth  with  a  ruler, 
set  about  the  work  of  emasculation,  so  that 
the  comedy,  drama,  or  tragedy,  was  pruned, 
clipped,  and  cut  on  the  spot,  not  according 
to  the  author's  notions,  but  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Messrs.  So-and-6o,  very  con- 
scientious folks,  no  doubt,  all  men  of  note 
and  wit  among  themselves,  good  professors, 
honest  men  of  science,  respectable  philolo- 
gists, but  sorry  poets;  who,  iosiead  of  allow- 
ing their  friend  to  soar  aloft  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  powerful  afflatus,  clung  desperately 
to  his  legs,  lest  he  should  take  his  flight  into 
regions  beyond  the  ken  of  their  purblind 
vision.9'  Were  our  author's  statements  at  all 
times  trustworthy,  it  would  be  no  uninterest- 
ing study  to  mark  the  dawn  of  his  own 
expanding  intellect,  to  witness,  above  all,  by 
what  obstinate  and  persevering  labor  he  con- 
trived to  break  through  all  but  the  Cimme- 
rian ignorance  under  which,  even  by  his  own 
avowal,  he  suffered  at  the  outset.  Here, 
however,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  from 
what  we  know  of  his  mental  tendencies,  and 
despite  his  ever-recurring  assertion  on  the 
question  of  deep  and  sustained  application, 
that  his  studies  were  pursued  for  the  nonce, 
and  that  his  acquirements,  he  they  of  what 
seeming  ordeg  or  magnitude  they  might, 
sometimes  fell  short  of,  though  they  also 
occasionally  outstripped,  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  Of  this  latter  assertion  we  possess 
a  rather  burlesque  confirmation,  furnished  by 
a  late  courteous  passage-at-arms  between  our 
dramatist  and  the  respectable  editor  of  that 
widely-known  periodical,  ha  Revue  des  du 
Monies.  At  a  period  when  Dumas  whs  still 
thought  a  literary  ahieftain,  and  while  his 
name  yet  enjoyed  that  share  of  literary  influ- 
ence it  has  since  so  justly  forfeited,  M.  Buloz, 
(the  name  of  the  above-mentioned  editor,) 
aware  of  that  gentleman's  ready  and  un- 
questioned powers  of  handling,  supplied  him 
with  certain  learned  notes  on  Palestine,  re- 
questing he  would  therefrom  gather  and  get 
up  for  his  review  a  series  of  attractive  and 
interesting  articles,  by  the  title  of  "  Impress- 
ions de  Voyage  au  Sinai."  This  our  author 
set  about  digesting  with  his  usual  celerity, 
sending  in,  among  other  imprimatur  proof- 
sheets,  one  containing  rather  a  novel  piece  of 
information,  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  La  pile  de  Volta,  ce  minerai  qn*on 
trouve  dans  les  entrailles  de  la  terre  /"  This 
blundering    excess    of    information,    Buloz 
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states,  be  had  the  siogular  good  fortune  to 
remark  in  time,  and  kindly  erase,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  writer's  everlasting  gratitude.  To 
the  editor's  unmitigated  surprise,  M.  Dumas, 
instead  of  testifying  thankfulness  for  such 
timely  interference,  warmly  protested  against 
the  irreparable  injury  done  to  his  mineralog- 
ical  discovery — so  amazingly  and  so  amus- 
ingly did  he,  Dumas,  ignore  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  naturalist  Volta;  so  ingeniously 
did  he  expound,  or  rather  impound,  that 
philosopher's  pile  or  galvanic  battery  !  When 
reminded  by  Buloz,  in  a  late  angry  discussion, 
of  this  most  unlucky  trespass  on  the  domains 
of  science,  Dumas  indignantly  repelled  the 
charge,  as  far  as  the  obnoxious  fact  was  con- 
cerned, though  he  had  no  hesitation  in  admit- 
ting the  general  reproach  of  uncommon  igno- 
rance. The  admission  had  its  advantages; 
what  it  took  from  the  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion, it  added  to  that  of  bis  intellect ;  thereby 
superinducing  among  groundlings  the  flatter- 
ing belief,  that  if  Dumas  stood  so  high  in  the 
rolls  of  fame,  the  secret  must  lie,  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  but  in  the  independent  qual- 
ities of  his  indomitable  personality.  The 
seven  or  eight  hundred  volumes  which  bear 
his  name  attest  the  wonderful  fact,  that,  as 
some  men  eat  and  drink,  so  does  Alexandre 
Dumas  write ;  nay,  they  may  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  velocity  being  as 
much  a  criterion  of  power  in  the  sphere  of 
mind,  as  steam  in  that  of  mechanics.  This 
celerity,  however,  this  most  agile  skimming 
of  the  streams  of  fiction,  says  but  little  in 
favor  of  depth.  It  may  tell  magnificently  of 
continuous  speed,  but  it  is  the  speed  of  the 
swallow — sixteen  hours  on  the  wing — a  pro- 
digious exertion  of  the  muscular  power, 
unquestionably,  but  then  unfortunately  dis- 
played in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  flies ! 
Dumas  must  have  long  since  awakened  from 
the  glorious  dreams  of  excellence  which  at 
one  time  allured  his  aim  and  animated  his 
pen.  He  must  be  painfully  conscious  of  the 
grovelling  level  to  which  he  has  brought  his 
once  aspiring  faculties.  Yet  who  will  assure 
us  of  this  ?  Who  will  assert  that  the  man 
has  any  such  consciousness,  or  that  the  indis- 
tinct and  occasional  glimmerings  he  has  of 
his  debasement  are  aught  else  but  so  many 
dim  yet  useful  lights  enabling  him  to  discern 
more  surely  the  primary  and  earthly  point- 
ings of  his  nature;  the  better  to  collect,  mass, 
and  centre  the  remains  of  a  once  divine  affli- 
tus  in  the  pursuit  of  notoriety,  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  necessities  whose  princely  propor- 
tions are  but  a  miserable  offset  to  their  more 
than  plebeian  meanness  ?     Originality  is  too 
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dear  a  gem,  too  costly  a  pearl,  to  be  won  or 
worn  by  one  in  a  hurry  to  live,  and  live  in 
splendor.  Not  Falstaff's  obesity  and  passion 
for  sack  were  more  insuperable  bars  to  hit 
climbing  the  heights  of  honor,  than  is  Du- 
mas's  love  of  opulence  and  vulgar  display  to 
his  breasting  the  steeps  of  originality.  Ac- 
cordingly we  see  him  stoop  at  a  cheaper  and 
surer  quarry — the  place  of  improvisatore  and 
caterer  for  the  pleasures  of  the  multitude. 
The  situation  was  vacant;  he  assumed  its 
functions  at  once,  and  entered  on  the  mani- 
fold duties  of  the  office  with  a  readiness,  fa- 
cility, and  fertility  of  resource  perfectly  un- 
paralleled. It  is  true  there  were  detractors, 
nay,  eren  contemners  of  the  office;  what 
then  ?  The  official  snapped  his  fingers  in  the 
face  of  the  hypercritical,  or  calling  up  a 
braggart  air,  challenged  them  to  a  trial  of 
conclusions.  He  could  build  a  novel  or  ran 
up  a  five  act  play  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
while  thus  employed,  eat,  drink,  digest,  and 
sleep,  besides  supplying  some  half-dozen 
papers  mth  feuille tons,  harrowing,  or  divert- 
ing, to  order.  Which  of  all,  or  any,  of  his 
disparagers  could  perform  the  like  ?  The 
office  had  its  disagreeables,  no  doubt,  disa- 
greeables involving  the  twin  exhibition  of  the 
kindred  and  cognate  faculties  of  quack  and 
buffoon.  What  then  ?  Was  he  not  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple's cause  ?  And  wherein  consists  devoted- 
ness,  if  not  in  self  debasement  in  presence  of 
the  idol  ?  But  let  this  self-denying  servant 
of  the  multitude  speak  for  himself ;  let  him 
mount  the  stage,  and  expound  his  mission, 
part  at  least  of  the  paramount  duties  of  his 
office.  *'  Lamartine,"  says  he, "  is  a  dreamer, 
Hugo,  a  thiuker,  1  a  vulgariser.  What  is  too 
subtle  in  the  dream  of  the  one,  a  subtlety 
which  sometimes  prevents  its  being  approved  ; 
what  is  too  deep  in  the  thought  of  the  other, 
a  depth  which  prevents  its  being  understood, 
I  take  possession  of,  I  the  vulgariser.  I 
give  body  to  the  dream  of  the  one ;  [ 
give  perspicuity  to  the  thought  of  the 
other;  I  serve  the  public  up  the  twofold 
dish,  a  dish  which  from  the  hand  of  the  first 
would  not,  from  its  excessive  lightness,  have 
been  sufficiently  nutritious  ;  from  the  hand  of 
the  second,  owing  to  its  excessive  heaviness, 
would  have  given  the  public  a  surfeit ;  but 
which,  seasoned  and  presented  by  mine, 
agrees  with  the  generality  of  stomachs,  the 
weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest."  If  he  is 
thus  skilful  in  cooking  and  serving  up  his 
friends  for  the  public  digestion,  he  is  not  less 
eminently  so  in  serving  up  himself;  nor  does 
the  extent  to  which  he  carries  the  feast  at  all 
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seem  to  cloy  the  appetite  of  bis  admirable 
guests.  Page  upon  page,  volume  upon 
volume  of  his  memoirs  appear,  and  are  swal- 
lowed like  savory  morsels.  It  is  true,  the 
culinary  artist  spares  neither  sauce  nor  con- 
diment; and  when  the  pieces  de  resistance, 
namely,  his  own  joints,  hot  or  cold,  threaten 
to  become  either  too  tough  for  public  masti- 
cation, or  too  stale  for  the  public  nostrils,  he 
throws  in  a  variety  of  sweet-smelling  hots 
d'oeuvre,  in  the  shape  of  made  dishes  from 
Byron,  or  Scott,  or  Goethe,  with  a  world  of 
garnish  in  the  way  of  flourishing  table-talk, 
concerning  battles,  campaigns,  revolutions, 
adventures,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  by  flood 
or  field,  all  tending  to  his  own  honor  and  per- 
sonal glorification ;  for,  be  it  remarked, 
Dumas,  deeming  himself  a  model  of  a  roan, 
thinks,  with  Terence,  that  nothing  human  he 
may  choose  to  introduce  into  bis  memoirs, 
however  remotely  connected  with  himself, 
can  be  styled  irrelevant.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  utterly  vapid  in 
these  memoirs,  there  is  much  also  of  life,  and 
bustle,  and  movement.  The  portraits  of  his 
early  literary  contemporaries,  those  at  least 
dashed  off  at  a  sitting — we  except  the  frothy 
attempts  at  apotheosis  in  the  case  of  roman- 
tic associates — are  sometimes  graceful,  often 
humorous,  always  captivating.  His  indis- 
cretions are  not  at  all  times  of  a  very  enor- 
mous nature,  unless,  indeed,  he  shows  up  the 
peculiarities  of  others.  His  own  idiosyncrasy 
is  best  gathered  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative,  and  from  his  braggadocio  habits  of 
thought  and  expression,  rather  than  from  any 
real  wish  to  initiate  bis  reader  into  the  more 
offensive  arcana  of  his  physical  or  moral  ex- 
periences :  when  these  are  decidedly  nau- 
seous, the  author  drops  a  speaking  hint, 
etches  a  tell-tale  line,  and  the  intelligent 
reader,  whether  suffused  with  shame  or  pale 
with  disgust,  can  still  fancy  he  detects,  de- 
spite the  affectedly  abrupt  retreat,  the  conse- 
quential delinquent's  thick-lipped  smile  of 
complacency.  Dumas  is  eminently  an  im- 
provisators. From  the  most  chance  medley 
of  dates,  from  the  most  insigniucant  face,  the 
most  unmeaning  character,  he  can  extempo- 
rise reminiscenses,  extract  colors  for  his  pal- 
let, matter  for  his  page,  and  amusement  for 
his  reader.  Death  itself  can  neither  shroud 
nor  shield  its  victim.  He  invades  the  silence 
of  the  tomb,  evokes  the  sullen  or  consenting 
shade,  extorts  or  exorcises  his  secret,  and 
again  remands  him  to  his  frightful  durance. 
The  painter  or  the  engraver  Johannot,  we 
know  not  which  (both  brothers  are  now  de- 
ceased), was  the  first  of  our  contemporary 
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dead  to  instance  this  resurrectional  faculty. 
Dumas  accidentally  mentions  the  name,  and 
straightway  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  artist's  life.  He  there- 
fore summons  him  from  the  regions  of  shade, 
and,  when  the  first  mist  naturally  attendant 
upon  all  unearthly  visitants  has  partially 
cleared  away,  and  given  the  pale  face  of  the 
spectre  to  view,  Dumas  adjures  him  to  listen 
while  he,  in  wizard  guise,  re-weaves  the 
chequered  web  of  his  destiny.  The  spectre 
stands  calm  and  voiceless ;  Dumas  pompously 
recapitulates  the  items  of  the  sorrowful  past, 
throws  them  into  shape ;  and  when  the  fancy 
portrait  is 'finished,  gravely  calls  upon  the 
spirit  to  signify  assent,  which  it  is  said  to  do 
by  gathering  it*  cold  and  tiny  breath  into  a 
long,  dismal,  and  whistling  out;  whereupon 
the  poor  gho^t  is  unceremoniously  dismissed 
to  the  realms  of  the  dead,  and  the  picture 
confidently  held  up  to  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  idiot  multitude — the  conjurer  so  seem- 
ingly unconscious  all  the  while,  with  what 
indescribable  ease  he  can  merge  into  the 
thaumaturge,  the  worker  of  miracles;  how 
admirably  nature  has  gifted  him  for  the  part 
of  a  literary  Cagliostro — a  character  he  might 
not  unwillingly  assume,  did  not  the  temper 
of  the  times  and  the  public  mind  sufficiently 
warn  him  of  the  impossibility  of  clearing  ex- 
penses. It  is  an  observation  of  Franklin's, 
that,  in  reading  the  life  of  any  great  man,  you 
are  sure  to  meet  with  a  greater  than  he  ;  one 
endowed,  that  i%  with  every  element  of 
grandeur,  but  unfortunately  either  stranded 
or  mercilessly  struck  down  by  fate.  The  re- 
mark will  hardly  apply  to  the  memoirs  of 
Dumas,  whose  great  or  greater  men  do  but 
swell  his  train,  or,  in  more  intelligible  lan- 
guage, usefully  increase  the  bulk  and  num- 
ber of  his  volumes.  Hugo  is,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, the  object  of  much  fulsome  adulation. 
The  details  even  of  his  nonage  are  dwelt  and 
expatiated  upon  with  most  lackadaisical  ten- 
dirnesa.  But  this  proceeds  from  another 
motive  than  that  of  getting  up  a  foil  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantages  of  his  own  great- 
ness ;  a  motive  which  brings  out  one  of  the 
least  heroic  features  of  this  roystering  come- 
dian. With  all  his  boasted  love  of  opposi- 
tion, and  despite  the  lion's  skin,  from  tbe 
fold 8  of  which  he  has  occasionally  affected 
to  peep  with  a  certain  fierceness  on  public 
men  and  mea>ures,  Dumas  has  never  been 
able  to  attract  from  any  body  of  individuals, 
his  creditors  perhaps  excepted,  that  degree 
of  attention  necessary  to  constitute  the  re- 
ally serious  opponent.  To  mask  this  grievous 
deficiency,  he  at  times  becomes  actually  bois- 
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terous  in  honor  of  those  who  have  won  the 
palm  of  political  martyrdom.  Not  that  he 
ever  attempts  publicly  to  advocate  their 
opinions.  This,  be  well  knows,  would  be 
overshooting  the  mark,  as  it  would  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  official  call  for  silence, 
from  a  quarter  his  promptly  quiescent  sub- 
mission to  which  would  be  but  a  lamentable 
index  of  the  nature  of  his  status,  and  the 
value  of  his  personal  utterings.  He  has, 
therefore,  recourse  to  rhetorical  fence ;  and, 
as  he  is  not  unskilled  in  the  art  of  playing  off 
politics  for  sentiment,  so  he  very  naturally, 
when  necessary,  reverses  the  process,  playing 
off  sentiment  for  politics.  Thus,  by  indulging 
in  the  loudest  of  pa&ans  possible,  whenever 


j  the  name  of  the  exiled  poet  Hugo  crosses  his 
pen,  be  maintains  with  the  most  perfect  im- 
punity as  regards  the  powers  in  being  bis 
swashbuckler  look,  while  in  the  case  of  his 
banished  friend  he  evinces  the  greatest  gener- 
osity, showing  how  firm  and  unshaken  be 
can  be  in  all  his  attachments.  This,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  undiscerning,  ever  in  the  majority, 
enables  him  to  assume  a  rather  becoming  at* 
titude,  on  the  graces  of  which  he  can  afford 
to  speculate,  for  the  time  being,  with  tolera- 
ble decency.  Should  the  tide  of  democracy 
once  more  rise,  such  devotedness  empowers 
him  to  take  it  at  its  very  first  swell,  and  ride 
majestically  into  port  with  the  air  of  one 
whose  political  party  is  again  in  the  ascendant. 
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Much  interest  was  awakened,  a  short  time 
ago,  by  an  account  in  the  daily  papers  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  what 
were  called  his  Russian  co-religionists  among 
the  prisoners  of  war  brought  home  by  our 
ships.  The  interest  felt  would  no  doubt 
have  been  greater  still,  had  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  communities  to  which  these  indi- 
viduals belong  been  better  known.  This 
history,  in  a  consecutive  form  and  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit,  remains  to  be  written;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  a  few  jottings  relative  to 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Jews 
among  whom  Russia  recruits  her  fleets  and 
her  armies,  may  prove  acceptable. 

The  indiscriminate  application  of  the  name 
of  Russian  to  the  various  peoples  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tzar,  is  one  among  the  many 
indications  of  how  imperfect  a  knowledge  we 
have  hitherto  had  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  colossal  empire  with  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged  in  so  close  a  struggle.  In 
no  case  is  the  denomination  more  inapplicable 
than  in  that  of  the  Israelites  who  live  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Tzars,  but  who  have  never 
been  tolerated  on  Russian  soil.  From  the 
early  times  this  people  was  denied  the  right 
of  establishing  themselves  in  the  Russian 
dominions,  and  to  this  day  they  are  not  al- 


lowed to  sojourn  for  any  length  of  time  in 
Russia  proper ;  and  it  was  not  until  Poland 
was  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Russian 
Tzars,  that  the  latter  ever  counted  any  Jewish 
communities  among  their  subjects.  Poland, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  the  home 
of  the  Jews  in  Europe ;  for  in  that  country 
their  numbers  amount  to  that  of  a  nation, 
and  they  hold  a  position  which,  however  de- 
graded it  be,  gives  them  a  certain  weight  in 
the  State,  ana  could  under  present  circum- 
stances be  filled  by,  no  other  class.  In  every 
town  throughout  the  countries  which  once 
constituted  the  independent  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, all  handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  all 
branches  of  trade,  be  it  en  gros  or  en  detail, 
are  in  the  bands  of  the. Jews;  and  no  busi- 
ness, be  it  of  the  most  important  or  the  most 
insignificant  nature,  can  be  transacted  without 
their  aid.  Through  the  mediation  of  a  Jew 
the  nobleman  sells  the  corn  grown  on  his 
estate  to  the  skipper  who  exports  it ;  and 
through  the  mediation  of  a  Jew  the  serf 
sells  his  pigs  and  his  fowls  to  the  consumer 
in  the  town.  Through  the  mediation  of  a 
Jew  the  upper  classes  engage  their  servants, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tutors  and  govern- 
esses for  their  children;  and  through  the 
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mediation  of  a  Jew  the  voiturier  settles  his 
contract  with  the  traveller  who  requires  his 
conveyance.  Through  the  mediation  of  the 
Jews  landlords  settle  conditions  with  their 
tenants,  and  housewives  lay  in  their  winter 
provisions.  In  short,  whether  you  would  eat 
or  drink,  rest  or  travel,  change  your  lodging 
or  renew  your  toilet  in  Poland,  you  uiuat 
have  recourse  to  the  Jews,  who  divide  among 
themselves,  houses,  inns,  lands,  Hnd  every 
description  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Christians ;  so  that  each  Jew  ha*  his  pre- 
scribed field  of  activity,  from  which  he  may 
draw  as  much  profit  as  it  will  yield,  while  he 
is  strictly  prohibited  from  trespassing  upon 
the  hunting-grounds  of  his  neighbors.*  The 
Jews  swarm  in  the  street*  of  the  towns 
throughout  all  the  Polish  provinces,  and  are 
met  also  in  great  numbers  in  the  villages  and 
on  the  high-roads ;  ever  busy  in  turning  a 
penny,  but  almost  invariably  presenting  a 
picture  of  squalid  misery,  and  mental  and 
moral  degredation  painful  to  behold,  and  in 
strange  contrast  with  their  importance  as  the 
monopolizers  of  almost  all  the  industrial 
activity  in  the  society  amid  which  they  live, 
and  with  their  numbers,  which  amounting  to 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  must 
give  them  a  certain  weight  in  the  State ;  and 
the  stranger  inquires,  with  startled  curiosity, 
how  it  is  that  a  people  has  so  multiplied  on 
a  soil  which  seems  to  deny  them  every  com- 
fort of  life. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  instances  in  histo- 
ry in  which  we  can  trace  in  such  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  the  elevating  influences  of  just 
laws,  and  the  debasing  effects  of  lawlessness 
and  persecution,  on  communities  as  well  as  on 
the  individuals  who  compose  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  of  Poland.     At  a  very  early 
period   of   Polish    history,  when    in    other 
Christian  countries  they  commonest  rights  of 
humanity  were  denied  to  the  Israelites,  they 
enjoyed   in    Poland   the  protection  of   the 
laws;  and  in  the  14th  century,   when  the 
most  atrocious  persecutions'Jirove  them  from 
all  the  Western  countries  of  Europe,  they 
flocked  in   thousands  to  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  where  the  Polish  king,  Casimir  the 
Great,  afforded  them  an  asylum,  and  extend- 
ed  to   them  privileges  commensurate  with 
those  of  his  other  subjects.     Invested  with 
the  rights  of  citizens,  the  Jews  soon  became 
such  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  Casi- 
mir reaped  his  reward  in  the  rapid  develop- 

•  Thia  strange  custom  is  called  Ohaxak ;  and 
though  dow  prohibited  by  law,  continues  in  a  great 
measure  toprey*iL 


ment  of  the  prosperity  of  his  realm.  The 
people  of  Poland  were  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  noble*  and  the  peasants;  the 
first  of  which  considered  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  useful  arts  as  beneath  their 
dignity,  while  the  second  occupied  themselves 
exclusively  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The 
Jews  thus  proved  most  useful  in  filling  up 
the  gap  between  the  two ;  and  during  Casr- 
mir's  reign  already  seventy  towns  arose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  commerce  and 
industry  were  developed  and  flourished,  these 
branches  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews ;  who,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  being  free  to  follow  their  religious 
convictions  unmolested,  soon  ceased  in  all 
other  matters  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  people  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and 
proved  themselves  as  estimable  as  patriots 
as  they  were  useful  as  citizens. 

The  consideration  which  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  Poland  during  this  period  is  by  popular 
tradition  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
beautiful  Esterka,  or  Esther,  a  Jewish  maiden, 
who  for  a*  time  held  captive  King  Casimir's 
fickle  heart.     But  although  Esther's  influ- 
ence may  have  been  great  in  consequence  of 
her  having  bestowed  two  sons*  on  the  king, 
who   had  no   legitimate   children,  and  may 
have   been  exercised  in   favor  of  ber  race, 
Casimir's  extension  of  favor  and  protection 
to  the  industrious  and  prosecuted  Jews  was 
too  much  in   accordance  with  the  general 
character  of  the  system  of  wise  and  benefi- 
cent policy  which  acquired  for  him  the  sur- 
name of  the  '•  King  of  the  Peasants,"  whom 
also  be  protected  from  the  oppression  of  the 
nobles,  to  need  any  such  inspiration ;  and  as 
long  as  his  spirit  continued  to  animate  the 
Polish  rulers,  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
powerful.    Cardinal  Commendoni,  the  Pope's 
legate  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
of  the  Jaghe)lon8  in  the  16th  century,  ex- 
presses as  follows  his  surprise  at  finding  the 
Jews  in  that  country  enjoying  the  rights  and 
well-being  of   respected   citizens,   while  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  they  were  only  able 
to  purchase  a  contemptuous  toleration  at  the 
cost  of  immense  sums  of  money : — 

There  are  in  these  provinces  a  large  number 
of  Jews,  who  are  not  despised  as  elsewhere. 
They  do  not  live  on  the.  vile  profits  of  usury  and 
service,  although  they  do  not  refuse  such  gains ; 

•The  extraordinary  tolerance  with  which  the 
Jews  must  have  heen  regarded  in  Poland  at  that 
time,  is  evidenced  in  the  fact,  that  although  their 
sons  were  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  the 
daughters  whom  Esther  bore  to  the  king  were  al- 
lowed to  follow  their  mother's  religion. 
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but  they  possess  lands,  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  even  apply  themselves  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence, particularly  medicine  and  astrology.  They 
are  almost  every  where  entrusted  with  the  levy- 
ing of  customs  and  lolls  on  the  import  and  trans- 
port of  merchandise.  They  possess  considera- 
ble fortunes,  and  are  not  only  on  a  level  with 
gentlemen,  but  sometimes  hold  authority  among 
tnem.  They  do  not  wear  any  mark  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Christian?,  but  are  even  allowed 
to  wear  a  sword  and  to  go  about  armed.  In  short, 
they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 

But  with  the  extinction  of  the  Jaghellon 
dynasty  matters  took  another  turn  in  Poland. 
The  monarchy,  which  had  until  then  been 
elective  in  name  only,  now  became  so  in  fact, 
and  the  reign  of  anarchy  commenced.  The 
kings,  holding  the  crown  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  nobles,  ventured  not  to  restrain  their  un- 
lawful proceedings ;  and,  fanned  by  the 
Jesuits — whose  disastrous  influence  in  Poland 
also  dates  from  this  period — the  supersti- 
tions and  fanatic  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which 
the  Polish  Christians  shared  in  common  with 
those  of  Western  Europe,  though  it  had  been 
held  in  check,  now  burst  forth*  with  inde- 
scribable fury.  Forbidden  thenceforward 
the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  or  of  serving 
the  country  in  a  civil  capacity ;  forced  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  lowest  and  dirtiest 
quarters  of  the  town,  apart  from  all  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  to  wear  a  distinguishing 
badge  of  infamy  on  their  vestments ;  fleeced 
by  all  kinds  of  taxes  and  extortions,  and 
impeded  in  every  way  from  gaining  openly 
an  honest  livelihood,  the  persecuted  race 
soon  sunk  down,  morally  and  materially,  to 
a  level  with  their  oppressed  brethren  in  other 
countries,  and  became  deserving  of  the  re- 
pugnance they  inspired ;  while  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  towns,  the  centres  of  the  industry, 
commerce  and  riches  of  the  country,  declin- 
ed, and  with  them  the  power  and  indepen- 
dence of  Poland,  which,  invaded  and  parti- 
tioned, fell  a  victim  partly  to  the  anarchy  of 
the  nobles,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Tho  numerous  laws  concerning  the  Jews 
which  emanated  after  this  period,  having 
merely  reference  to  their  relations  with  the 
Christians,  while  all  transactions  between 
themselves  were  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  rabbis,  who  even  possessed  the  tight  of 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  or  of  exile, 
the  Israelites  of  Poland  were  thrown  back 
upon  the  Books  of  Moses  and  of  the  Talmud 
for  their  laws.  Jewish  customs  in  their  roost 
rigid  form  became  in  consequence  their  rule 
of  conduct;  and  thus  the  chasm  between 
them  and  their  fellow-citizens  grew  wider 


and  wider ;  and  what  was  at  first  merely  a 
religious  difference,  became  a  strong  national 
antipathy,  and  Jew  and  Pole,  though  re- 
maining necessary  to  each  other,  became 
animated  by  mutual  hatred,  disgust,  and 
contempt  The  strong  prejudices  which  have 
always  characterised  the  Hebrew  race,  being 
not  only  strengthened  by  the  justice  and 
persecution  of  their  antagonists,  but  by  the 
study  of  the  works,  which  were  to  them  the 
sole  fountains  of  law  and  justice,  they  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
while  their  brethren  in  other  lands  were 
slowly  emerging  from  the  bondage  in  which 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  people  and 
the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Governments  bad 
held  them  ;  and  the  great  mass  now  repre- 
sent, in  a  hideous  picture,  the  degrading  influ- 
ences of  popular  fanaticism  and  exclusive 
legislation. 

The  rabbis — who  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  relation  to  the  degraded  state  of  their 
co- religionists — having  held  the  threat  of 
anathema  over  those  who  learned  the  Polish 
language,  or  who  adopted  the  dress  or  man- 
ners of  their  Christian  countrymen,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Polish  Jews  under- 
stand no  other  language  than  the  corrupt 
German,  which  has  always  been  their  spoken 
idiom  ;  and  they  are  thus  excluded  from  such 
culture  even  as  they  might  pick  up  in  their 
business  intercourse  with  the  educated 
classes.  Indeed  all  studies,  except  that  of 
the  Talmud,  the  Zoar,  and  the  Commentaries 
upon  these,  are  held  in  utter  contempt 
among  them  ;  and  the  Jew,  who,  emancipat- 
ing himself  from  the  trammels  of  strict  or- 
thodoxy, attempts  to  raise  himself  to  the 
level  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is  scouted  as 
a  traitor  to  Israel.  He  who  would  enjoy  the 
esteem  of  his  co-religionists,  on  the  contrary, 
must  dress  strictly  after  the  Jewish  fashion  ; 
must  let  his  beard  and  his  peysi,  or  long  side- 
locks,  grow ;  must  go  at  least  twice  a  day 
to  the  synagogue  ;  must  every  morning  ex- 
hibit large  thephilin*  on  his  forehead  and  on 
his  hand ;  must  remain  a  long  time  before 
Chemona  Ethra  ;f  must  pour  water  over 
his  bands,  or  rub  them  on  the  ground,  every 
time  he  has  touched  any  thing,  be  it  only  his 
own  hair  ;  he  roust  shun  even  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  Christian  temple  ;J    take  care  that 

•  Words  from  the  Scriptures,  worn  thus  in  lit- 
eral accordance  with  the  words  in  Dent  vi  5. 
I  The  fourteen  benedictions  of  Esdraz. 
As  late  as  1834,  some  Jews  who  had  followed 
the  funeral  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  whose  virtues 
had  made  him  beloved  by  all  classes  of  his  country- 
men, were  anathematized  by  their  Rabbi,  because 
of  their  having  entered  a  Christian  church. 
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the  zizesses,  or  tufts  attached  to  the  skirts  of 
his  caftan  in  memory  of  the  commandments 
of  God,  be  of  the  orthodox  length ;  and 
kiss  the  mesures,  or  words  of  the  law  en- 
graven on  his  door-posts,  each  time  he  enters 
or  goes  out.  He  must,  moreover,  when  ris- 
ing in  the  morning,  wet  his  hands  three  times 
with  water,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits 
that  settle  upon  the  nails  (the  evil  spirit  of 
dirt  being  alone  left  unmolested),  taking  care 
that  the  ewer  containing  the  water  be  of  the 
prescribed  form,  and  that  he  begin  with  the 
right  band ;  and  if  he  would  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  piety,  he  must  three  times  a  day  re- 
peat various  prayers  and  read  passages  from 
the  Talmud,  the  Mishna,  the  Zoar,  and  other 
holy  books,  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldean, 
of  which  languages  he  most  likely  does  not 
understand  a  word ;  and  he  must  pare  his 
nails  every  Friday,  and  carefully  burn  or 
conceal  the  parings,  and  then  make  a  notch 
in  his  table  or  his  window-post,  to  mark  that 
it  has  been  done,  lest  after  death  he  should 
be  condemned  to  return  to  earth  to  fetch  the 
spoils.  Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  ob- 
servances which  occupy  the  leisure  time  of 
the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  which  are  consider- 
ed necessary  for  peace  with  God  ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  violence  done  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  those  who  serve  in  the  armies 
and  navy  of  Russia,  must  tenfold  aggravate 
all  the  other  sufferings  they  have  to  endure. 
Well  may  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  have  been 
greeted  as  an  angel  of  consolation,  when  he 
brought  to  the  poor  prisoners  the  means  of 
celebrating  one  of  their  most  important  re- 
ligious festivals.  To  how  many  of  these  poor 
Russian  prisoners  will  not,  in  every  respect, 
captivity  in  England  seem  liberation  from  the 
bouse  of  bondage ! 

The  strict  orthodoxy  that  preva*ls  among 
the  Polish  Jews  is  further  evidenced  by  cer- 
tain cords  or  wires,  called  aireph,  or  Sabbath- 
cords,  which  run  from  roof  to  roof  across  the 
openings  in  the  streets  in  the  quarters  of  the 
towns  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  and  which 
have  so  much  puzzled  travellers  in  Poland, 
and  given  rise  to  so  many  absurd  stories. 
The  origin  of  these  cords  is  derived  from  the 
law  which  forbids  the  Jews  to  carry  any 
thing  in  their  hands  or  about  their  persons 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  which  being  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  mothers  being  even 
interdicted  to  carry  their  babes  in  their  arms, 
it  became  necessary  to  invent  seme  lawful 
means  of  evasion.  The  aireph  marks  the 
boundary  within  which  the  law  may  be  trans- 
gressed without  sin ;  beyond  these  precincts, 
however,  the  Jew  must  not  even  carry  his 


handkerchief  in  his  pocket  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  if  he  can  not  do  without  such  useful  ap- 
pendage, must  tie  it  round  his  arm  or  wrap 
it  round  his  hand,  in  which  case  it  passes  for 
part  of  his  vestments,  so  well  has  Jewish  in- 
genuity known  how  to  evade  the  inconve- 
niences of  Jewish  orthodoxy.  Whoever  de- 
stroys an  aireph  is  severely  punished.  The. 
fact  of  the  destruction  or  disseverance  of 
such  a  cord,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
occurred,  is  made  known  in  the  synagogue, 
and  until  it  be  repaired,  the  encircled  pre- 
cincts cease  to  enjoy  the  immunities  it  con- 
ferred. Happily,  children  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  do  not  come  within  the  ordinances 
of  the  aireph  law  ;  and  by  their  aid  the  in- 
convenience is  in  some  measure  mitigated. 
The  reknitting  of  the  broken  line  can  not  be 
performed  by  a  lesser  personage  than  the 
rabbi  of  the  place.  If  it  be  a  rope,  it  must 
not  be  mended  by  the  application  of  a  knot, 
but  an  entirely  new  cord  must  be  provided  ; 
if  it  be  a  wire,  the  dissevered  parts  may  be 
linked  together  again  by  means  of  a  hook 
and  eye.  Among  the  things  interdicted  on 
the  Sabbath  are  also  driving  in  a  carriage, 
or  walking  to  a  greater  distance  than  2,000 
ells  from  the  house  in  which  they  dwell, — 
which  distance  may,  however,  be  doubled,  if, 
on  the  preceding  Friday,  a  fresh  wheaten 
loaf  be  deposited  midway  on  the  road. 

The  customs  here  alluded  to  no  doubt  are, 
or  at  least  have  been,  common  to  the  Jews 
all  over  the  world ;  but  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Polish  Jews  and  their  co-religion- 
ists of  the  West,  is  that  the  former  adhere 
to  them  in  the  present  day  as  rigidly  as  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  mix  them  up  with  as 
numerous  superstitions.  Scenes  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Poland,  and  attract  no  atten- 
tion, which  would  excite  the  greatest  wonder 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  they  exhibited 
there.  At  full-moon  tide,  for  instance,  you 
may,  in  any  Polish  town,  come  upon  a  crowd 
of  Jews  in  the  street  performing  what  looks 
very  much  like  worship  of  the  moon,  some 
gazing  at  the  luminary  with  fixed  glance  and 
murmuring  indistinct  prayers,  while  others 
make  obeisances  to  it  and  cry  out  in  a  loud 
voice;  others  again,  in  long  white  flowing 
robes  bordered  with  black,  grouped  around 
small  reading-desks  on  which  their  holy 
books  lie  open,  read  in  these  by  the  light  of 
lanterns,  and  from  time  to  time  lift  up  their 
voices  and  smite  their  foreheads. 

When  observing  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
these  stagnant  Israelites,  one  can  not  help  re- 
gretting that  among  the  religious  observ- 
ances so  staunchly  adhered  to,  there  are  none 
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that  enforce  cleanliness  ;  for  the  reverse  of 
this  virtue  is  so  prominent  a  quality  in  the  Pol- 
ish Jews,  as  to  make  them  objects  of  almost 
unconquerable  repugnance,  and  the  filth  and 
discomfort  in  their  dwellings   is   as  great. 
The  dirt,  the  misery,  the  squalor,  and  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  Israelites  who  in- 
habit the  Polish  provinces,  is  the  more  sur- 
prising as  they  are  addicted  neither  to  drunk- 
enness, gambling,  nor  idleness  ;  and  it  must, 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed 
to  their  extreme  ignorance  and  to  the  fanatic 
zeal  with  which  their  rabbis  and  congrega- 
tional superiors   have  resisted  every  reform 
and  innovation  proposed  by  the  Government ; 
for  however  many  sins  the  Poles,  as  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  may  have  to 
answer  for  as  regards  the  Jews,  it  can  not  be 
denied   that  during  the  present  century  at 
least,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  has  sincerely 
desired  to  ameliorate  their  position.     Even 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  one  period  made  a 
pretence  of  wishing  to  enforce  enlightenment 
among  them.     He  invited  Dr.  Lilienthal,  a 
learned  German  Jew,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
assist  with  his  advice  a  commission  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  diffus- 
ing light  among  his  Jewish  subjects.     The 
advanced  minds  among  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  the  Emperor's  dominions  hailed  these 
preparations  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  ;  but 
the   orthodox  Jews  fasted  and  smote  their 
breasts  and  prayed,  fearing  that  a  fatal  blow 
would  thus   be    levelled    against  Judaism. 
Happily  for  them,  according   to  their  own 
ideas,  Nicholas  seems  to  share  the  views  of 
the  great  Catharine,  who,  writing  to  the  gov- 
ernor  of  Moscow   once  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  said  :  "  If  I  institute  schools,  it  is 
not  for  us  but  for  Europe,  where  we  must 
maintain  the  rank  we  hold  in  public  opinion ; 
but  the  day  that  our  peasants  evince  a  de- 
sire to  become  enlightened,  neither  you  nor 
I  will  remain  in  our  places."     Dr.  Lilienthal 
sojourned  in  Russia  many  years,  enjoying  a 
high  salary,  but  the  schools  that  he  was  to 
organize  were  never  established. 

Even  when  not  discriminated  by  their  filth 
and  rags,  the  Jews  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  population  by  their  dress, 
which  is  of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character ; 
but  among  themselves  the  similarity  is  so 
great,  that  in  travelling  through  the  Polish 
provinces  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic, 
one  might  fancy  oneself  pursued  by  the 
same  individuals*  the  illusion  being  further 
encouraged  by  the  similarity  in  the  size  and 
figure  of  the  men,  who  are  almost  invaria- 


bly tall  and  thin,  and  distinguished  by  the 
palor  of  their   countenances,  which  seems 
more  a  characteristic  of  the  race  than  the 
result  of  individual  suffering.     Their  com- 
plexion is  clear  and  transparent,  their  eyes 
dark,  their  features  delicate  and  chiselled, 
and  their  hair  and  beards  dark,  curly  and 
glossy,    their  hands    being   remarkable  for 
great  delicacy  and  elegance  of  shape.  The 
contrast  between  the  beauty  and  noble  ex- 
pression of  the  countenances  of  these  men 
and  the  abjectness  of   their  character  and 
meanness  of   their  pursuits,  is  a  source  of 
constant  wonder  to  the  stranger.     As  some 
one  has  strikingly  remarked,  it  is  as  if  you 
beheld   King    David  or  King  Solomon  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  hucksters  and  ped- 
lars, or   the    patriarchs    committing    petty 
roguery.     If  nature  be  not  a  deceiver,  how 
much  nobler  destinies  might  not  these  men 
have  worked  out   for  themselves,  had  not 
bigotry  and    persecution    done  their  worst 
against  them  !     In  Lithuania,  in  particular, 
some  travellers  aver    that   every  Jew  is  a 
handsome   man;    and  the  meekness,  mild- 
ness, and  gentle  melancholy  expressed  in  the 
countenances  of  the  younger  men  especially, 
is  described  as  singularly  touching.     As  a 
general  rule  the  women  are  less  handsome, 
and  are  much  inclined  to  a  degree  of  embon- 
point which  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  beau- 
tiful;    however,    their    turban-like    head- 
dresses, formed  of  gaudy- colored  handker- 
chiefs, give  them  a  certain  picturesqueness 
of    appearance ;    and  the   rich  coronets  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones  with  which  the 
wealthy  Jewish  ladies  encircle  their  brows 
on  festive  occasions,    harmonize  well  with 
their  dark  hair  and   brilliant  eyes.     Alto- 
gether, however,  the  male  attire,  consisting  of 
a  long,  dark  caftan,  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  a  broad  silk  sash,  and  a  high,  conical 
fur  cap,  is  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
women.     But  when,  in  summer,  the  fur  cap 
is  exchanged    for  a    low-crowned,    broad- 
brimmed    hat,  the  dignified  Oriental   sinks 
down  into  the  common-place  Jew.     Says  a 
traveller,  who  visited  the  country  lately  : — 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  Jews 
in  Poland  would  afford  an  excellent  study  to  any 
one  who  should  desire  to  ascertain  the  minimum 
of  nourishment  on  which  the  human  body  can  be 
sustained,  or  to  what  perfection  the  art  of  making 
a  whole  garment  out  of  innumerable  rags  can  be 
carried,  or  in  how  far  the  air  inhaled  by  human 
beings  may  be  loaded  with  pestiferous  smells  with- 
out becoming'  deadly,  or  how  children  may  be 
reared  without  clothes,  without  water,  without 
soap,  without  comb,  without  brush,  withdut  med- 
icine, without  instruction,  or  without  care  of  any 
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kind.  .  .  .  The  misery,  the  want,  the  sick- 
ness, the  hanger,  the  suffering  of  all  kinds  that 
reigns  in  the  damp,  filthy,  pestiferous  dwellings 
of  the  poor  Jews  in  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Lemberg, 
Mittau,  Wilna,  and  Odessa,  where  half-a-dozen 
families,  all  richly  blessed  with  children,  live  in 
one  wretched  cellar,  amid  dirt  and  rags,  with  little 
light  and  less  heat — the  squalid  figures,  the  many- 
colored  tatters,  worthy  of  being  exhibited  in  an 
ethnographical  museum,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Polish  market-places,  only  those  can  picture 
to  themselves  who  have  read  descriptions  of  the 
Esquimaux,  of  the  New  Hollanders,  or  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

This  is  a  distressing  picture,  and  it  is  not 
viewed  with  indifference  in  Poland ;  but  the 
hands  of  the  nation  are  tied  by  the  tyranni- 
cal despotism  which  weighs  upon  Christian 
and  Jew  alike. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Polish  nobles  were  in  every  way 
exerting  themselves  to  retrieve  the  errors  of 
the  past — while  their  weak  king,  the  minion 
of  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country,  was  un- 
consciously preparing  his  downfall,  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  also  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews ;  and  a  "  project  of 
reform  "  relating  to  this  subject  was  drawn 
up  in  a  most  just  and  liberal  spirit,  by  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  passed  into  law,  had  not  the  partition 
of  the  country  intervened.  According  to  this 
project  of  reform,  the  Jews  were  once  more 
to  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens, 
while  their  duties  to  the  country  were  not 
made  to  interfere  with  their  liberty  of  con- 
science. It  was  enacted  that  as  citizens  of 
the  State  they  should  learn  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  should  send  their  children  to  the 
national  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  their 
religious  rights  were  secured,  and  all  honor- 
able careers  were  opened  to  them.  But  the 
vultures  that  were  to  rend  Poland  asunder, 
were  already  hovering  over  the  doomed  land, 
and  these  noble  efforts  at  selfregenaration, 
which  might  have  served  as  an  example  to 
the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  times,  only  hastened  the  action  of  its  en- 
emies, lest  the  nation  should  grow  too  strong 
before  the  blow  that  was  to  fell  it  to  the 
ground  was  levelled.  The  Israelites,  fully 
aware  of  the  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Polish  patriots  in  their  favor,  proved  their 
gratitude  in  1794,  when  the  people  flew  to 
arms  in  despair,  by  freely  mingling  their 
blood  with  that  of  their  Christian  compatriots; 
and  they  fought  with  bravery  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  which  promised 
once  more  to  become  a  true  home  to  them. 


Those  among  the  Polish  Israelites  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  partition  were  transferred 
to  Prussian  rule,  were  the  most  fortunate. 
They  have  obtained  many  privileges  they  did 
not  before  possess ;  and  they  have  in  conse- 
quence abandoned  their  distinctive  garb,  and 
have  lost  many  of  their  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. Under  Austrian  rule,  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
their  sufferings  and  degradation  in  Poland, 
continued  to  be  felt ;  and  the  Jews  of  Gal- 
lic ia  still  maintain  all  their  characteristic  fea- 
tures. But  it  was  the  Israelites  transferred 
to  Russian  dominion  that  were  the  most  to 
be  pitied.  They  were  left  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprice  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  other  ignorant,  barbarous,  and 
rapacious  officials,  who  all  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  despoiling  the  Jews,  whose 
riches  they  conceived  to  be  boundless.  If 
the  victims  refused  to  deliver  up  the  gold 
which  in  reality  they  did  not  possess,  the 
tyrants  put  them  to  the  torture  to  wrest  it 
from  tbem.  The  underlings  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  their  superiors ;  even  the  Russian 
soldiers — poor  miserable  slaves,  ill-treated 
and  trampled  upon  themselves — when  they 
met  with  a  Jew,  played  the  masters  for  a 
while,  and  added  their  share  to  the  misery 
that  weighed  down  this  unhappy  people. 
The  government  also  oppressed  them  in  every 
way,  by  advancing  every  pretext  to  squeeze 
money  out  of  them,  by  the  creation  of  mo- 
nopolies, by  increased  taxation,  and  by  illegal 
persecutions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  de- 
nied them  all  rights.  They  were  not  allow- 
ed to  hold  real  property,  or  to  frequent  the 
schools  of  the  country  ;  entrance  into  the 
capital  was  entirely  denied  to  them,  as  also 
the  right  of  lengthened  sojourn  in  any  of  the 
populous  cities. 

In  1807,  when  the  Grand-duchy  of  War- 
saw was  constituted,  equality  before  the  law 
was  proclaimed  for  all  citizens,  and  the  Jews 
among  the  rest ;  but  this  liberal  constitution 
remained  a  dead  letter  under  the  rule  of  the 
House  of  Saxony,  and  the  Jews  continued  to 
be  burdened  with  exceptional  taxes,  admin- 
istrative decrees  depriving  them  of  the  rights 
which  the  organic  law  accorded  to  them. 
All  attempts  to  transform  the  Jews  into 
Polish  citizens  were  abandoned,  and,  except 
that  the  additional  hardship  of  performing 
military  service  was  added  to  their  other  bur- 
dens, they  remained  what  they  had  been  for 
centuries.  To  relieve  themselves  from  this, 
to  them  most  hateful  service,  they  offered  to 
pay  an  annual  sum  of  700,000  Polish  florins 
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to  the  Government,  and  under  pretext  of 
raising  this  sum,  a  tax  called  kosher*  was 
imposed  in  1810  on  all  meat  consumed  by 
the  Jews.  This  odious  and  vexatious  tax,  which 
weighs  most  heavily  on  the  poor,  is  farmed 
out  every  year  (for  the  Russian  government 
most  unjustly  continues  the  tax,  though  the 
exemption  from  military  service,  for  which  it 
was  a  commutation,  has  been  withdrawn)  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  it  is  but  too  often 
Jewish  speculators  who  come  forward  to  bid, 
in  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
oppression  of  their  brethren.  However,  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  and  perseverance  of 
the  Hebrew  character  has  frequently  been 
exhibited  in  resistance  to  this  tax,  whole  com- 
munities having  for  six  months  together  ab- 
stained from  eating  meat,  thus  reducing  to 
bankruptcy  the  heartless  farmer  of  the  tax. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  tax  was  imposed, 
the  right  of  keeping  taverns  or  public-houses 
in  the  villages,  was  withdrawn  from  the  Jews, 
and  a  great  number  of  families  thus  reduced 
to  a  state  of  perfect  destitution. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  brought  a  new  change 
in  the  state  of  Poland.     Again  a  charter  was 

fiven  ensuring    the  rights  of   the  citizens, 
ewish  as  well  as  others,  and  again  the  peo- 
ple were  delivered  over  to  arbitrary  rule,  and 
this  time  to  that  of  a  capricious  and  tyranni- 
cal despot ;  for,  while  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der at  St.  Petersburg  planned  benevolent  re- 
forms for  Poland,  the  Grand -Duke  Constan- 
tine,  nominated  commander-in-chief   in  the 
kingdom,  was  grinding  the  people  under  his 
heel.    The  burdensome  taxes  and  restrictions 
weighing  on    the  Jews  were  not  relieved, 
while  the  prohibitive  commercial  system  of 
Russia  further  injured  them  in  their  trading 
relations.     Some  sought  relief  in  smuggling, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  penalties  attending  de- 
tection.    This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  system  of  extortion,  having  for   its 
object  to  despoil  the  rich  Jews  for  the  bene- 
fit of   their    denouncers,  who  shared   their 
gains  with  General  Rozniecki,  the  Chief  of 
the  Secret  Police.    The  word  of  a  single  spy 
was  sufficient  to  cause  the  incarceration  of 
the  most  respectable  citizen,  and  whether  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  there  was  no  escape  from 
such  captivity  except  through  means  of  a 
golden  key.    The  poor  Jews,  against  whom  no 
political  plottings  could  possibly  be  invented, 
were  made  to  follow  their  Polish  fellow-citizens 
to  Siberia,  under  pretext  of  being  guilty  of 
smuggling.      At  this  time  also  (1823)  the 
Jews  were  again  forced  to  separate  from  the 

*  The  word  kotktr  signifies  permitted  food. 


other  citizens,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
distinct  quarters  of  the  town  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  their  condition  became  more  intolera- 
ble than  ever. 

An  incident,  closely  connected  with  an  ar- 
bitrary measure,  from  which  the  Jews,  in 
particular,  suffered  very  severely,  will  suffice 
to  show  how  constitutional  government  was 
understood  by  the  Russian  masters  of  Poland. 
Monopoly  in  the  distillation  and  sale  of  spirits 
and  beer  was  suddenly  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Lubecki.    The  monopoly 
being,  however,  restricted  to  the  towns,  the 
price  of  the  two  commodities  soon  rose  enor- 
mously  in    Warsaw,   and    other    populous 
cities,  as  compared  with  the  price  in  the  vil- 
lages; and  many  poor  Jews,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  every  honest  means  of  subsist- 
ence, were  induced  to  smuggle  spirits  into 
the  towns,  though  many  lost  their  lives  in 
conflict  with  the  custom-house  officers.     At 
length  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  finding  them- 
selves great  sufferers  by  the  enhanced  price 
of  the  two  necessary  articles,  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition  to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  the  most 
respectful   terms,  but  representing  that  the 
introduction  of  this  monopoly  was  a  violation 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  Polish  people 
by  the  charter.     The  day  after  the  petition 
had  bet  n  sent  in  to  the  government  office  at 
Warsaw,  the  six  respectable  citizens,  whose 
names  stood  first  among  the  signatures,  were 
dragged  from  their  homes,  conducted  to  an 
open  square  in  the  city,  and  there  made  to 
cart   earth    in  wheelbarrows,  like  common 
malefactors,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  who  looked  on  in  pro- 
found and  melancholy  silence.     One  of  the 
sufferers  on  this  occasion,  a  venerable  old 
man  with  silver  hair,  was  Mr.  Czynski,  who 
had  served  as  captain  under  Kosciusko,  and 
whose  son  has  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Polish  emigrants  in  Paris,  by  his  gener- 
ous efforts  in  behalf  of   the  Polish  Jews. 
Among  the  means  resorted  to,  at  this  period, 
for  extorting  money  from  the  Jews,  were  also 
threats  of  displacing  their  cemeteries,  and  of 
pulling  down  their  synagogues  ;  and  the  un- 
happy people,  already  reduced  to  great  pri- 
vations, imposed  long  and  severe  fasts  upon 
themselves  in  order  to  raise  the  sums  re- 
quired to  bribe  the  authorities  to  desist  from 
these   plans.     So  great   was  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  Grand- Duke  Cons  tan  tine,  that 
it  has  been  observed,  that  not  a  single  Israel- 
ite at  that  time  ventured  to  inform  his  co- 
religionists abroad  of  the  dreadful  oppression 
they  were  subjected  to  in  Poland. 

One  only  of  Alexander's  benevolent  and 
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wise  measures  in  favor  of  Jewish  reform  was 
carried  out,  at  least  partially.  A  commission 
was  instituted  at  Warsaw  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  and  to  propose  ameli- 
orations ;  but  the  only  permanent  fruits  of 
its  labors,  was  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  Warsaw  for  Jewish  rabbis,  with  a  view  to 
forming  tolerant  and  enlightened  teachers, 
capable  of  exercising  a  salutary  influence  on 
their  co-religionists ;  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Jewish  authoritative  bodies  called  cahal, 
who  exercised  a  most  despotic  and  tyranni- 
cal rule  over  their  fellows  by  means  of  the 
anathema  which  they  had  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing. These  two  measures  have  at  least 
emancipated  a  great  number  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Polish  Jews  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorant  orthodoxy  in  which  the  rigorous 
Talmud ists  endeavor  to  keep  their  people. 

For  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  reserved 
the  distinction  of  levelling  against  his  Jewish 
subjects  the  most  cruel  blow  which  has  ever 
yet  fallen  upon  this  much-oppressed  people. 
Shortly  after  his  accession,  being  desirous  of 
creating  a  powerful  navy,  and  being  advised 
that  the  Jews,  hitherto  exempt  from  military 
service,  possessed  peculiar  aptitude  for  naval 
service — by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  he  caused 
80,000  children  to  be  torn  from  the  arms  of 
their  parents  and  transported  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  during  a  most  rigorous  season. 
Many  perished  on  the  road,  others  succumbed 
to  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  Russian  navy ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Jewish  archives, 
a  few  years  afterwards  there  remained  only 
10,000  young  men  alive  of  this  first  levy  of 
Israelites.  From  one  point  of  view  the  mili- 
tary service  imposed  upon  his  Jewish  subjects 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may  be  considered 
a  step  in  advance,  as  it  places  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Christians,  and  as 
such  it  is  indeed  represented  ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  this  equalization  as  to  burdens 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  equaliza- 
tion as  to  rights,  and  that  the  Jews  continue 
to  be  excluded  from  serving  the  country  in 
any  other  capacity,  and  to  be  burdened  with 
many  exceptional  imposts.  But  should  the 
Tzar  ever  sincerely  desire  to  place  the  Jews 
on  a  level  with  his  Christian  subjects  of  the 
same  rank,  he  would  only  be  making  them 
the  equals  of  serfs  and  slaves.  However,  the 
suffering*  the  Jews  are  exposed  to  by  being 
subject  to  military  conscription  are  also  of  an 
exceptional  character.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  born  in  the  Polish  prov- 
inces do  not  understand  the  Polish  language, 
and  much  less  the  Russian ;  the  position  of 
the  Russian  soldier,  as  is  now  well  known,  is 


one  of  indescribable  hardship  and  privation- 
He  is  badly  fed,  badly  paid,  badly  housed, 
and  ill-treated  by  his  superiors  from  the  ser- 
geant to  the  commander-in-chief ;  but  added 
to  this  the  Jewish  soldier  has  to  bear  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  his  comrades  in  arms, 
who  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence  as  be- 
longing to  the  race  who  crucified  their  God ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  unhappy  creatures  resort  to  the  most 
desperate  expedients  to  evade  a  service  which 
is  also  most  repugnant  to  their  unwarlike  tastes 
and  habits.  A  few  years  ago,  a  sledge  with 
ten  corpses  was  brought  into  Wilna  one 
morning  :  they  were  the  bodies  of  ten  young 
Jew 8,  who  had  preferred  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  forest,  to  life  among  the  bar- 
barous Russian  soldiers  and  officers.  Such 
tragedies  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Russia ; 
but  in  1843,  a  tragedy  of  a  new  character, 
and  on  a  grander  scale  than  bad  ever  before 
been  witnessed,  was  got  up  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  In  that  year  an  ukase  was  pub- 
lished ordering  all  the  Jews  dwelling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  remove 
fifty  wersts  further  into  the  interior  ;  and 
thus  a  population  of  no  less  than  200,000 
souls  were  suddenly  uprooted  from  the  soil 
on  which  their  fathers  had  been  established 
for  many  centuries,  and  cut  off  from  their  ac- 
customed sources  of  livelihood.  The  Jews 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  avert 
this  dreadful  calamity.  They  sent  deputa- 
tions to  St.  Petersburg  to  prove  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them 
had  been  guilty  of  the  smuggling  which 
served  as  a  pretext  for  this  tyrannical  meas- 
ure ;  they  offered  to  renounce  entirely  all 
participation  in  the  frontier  trade,  or,  if  any 
of  their  members  took  part  in  it,  to  make  all 
responsible  for  each  ;  but  the  Emperor,  who 
no  doubt  had  ulterior  objects  in  view,  re- 
mained inflexible.  Animated  by  the  reform- 
ing spirit  of  his  great  ancestor,  Nicholas  has 
also  declared  war  against  the  beards  and  caf- 
tans of  the  Jews,  as  Peter  did  against  those 
of  his  Boyars.  It  is  not,  however,  European 
civilization  which  Nicholas  wishes  to  intro- 
duce, but  that  perfect  uniformity  which 
would  render  the  power  of  his  colossal  em- 
pire more  easy  to  wield.  The  idea  of  a 
wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  not  either 
foreign  to  Nicholas,  for  he  can  not  renounce 
the  hope  of  embracing  these  too  and  a-half 
millions  of  his  subjects  also  within  the  arms 
of  the  orthodox  Russo-Greek  Church,  which 
are  eventually,  according  to  his  plan,  to  en- 
circle all  the  nations  that  dwell  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Muscovite  sceptre.    That  the 
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Russians  are  fully  aware  that  hitherto  perse- 
cution and  oppression  have  only  strengthened 
the  faith  of  the  Jews,  is  proved  by  the  oath 
that  is  administered  to  them  on  entering  the 


[March, 


army  or  the  navy :  they  are  made  to  swear 
not  to  abandon  the  Emperor's  banners  even 
when  the  Messiah  appears. 


From    Sharpe't     Magazine. 
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Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  North  Africa.  Its  climate  is  considered 
extremely  salubrious,  though  the  heat  in 
summer  is  very  oppressive.  During  the  hot- 
test months  the  thermometer  generally  stands 
at  about  86  degrees  in  the  shade ;  but  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  temperature  is 
caused  by  the  prevalence  of  the  south-east 
wind,  called  sirocco,  which  passes  over  the 
burning  sands  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Des- 
ert, and  is  on  that  account  so  warm,  as  to 
appear  almost  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace. 

The  country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  is 
left  almost  without  cultivation,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  I  can  not  here  detail.  In 
summer  no  rain  falls,  and  on  that  account,  as 
well  as   by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  the 

ground  is  completely  parched  and  brown ; 
ut  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  former 
and  latter  rains  moisten  the  earth,  and  the 
scorching  sun  has  less  power,  the  country 
appears  robed  in  green  and  smiling  in  ver- 
dure. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  is  nominally  subject  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  possesses  despotic 
power  in  his  own  regency. 

Tunis  is  famous  as  having  been  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  corsairs,  or  pirates,  of 
whose  dark  deeds  and  bold  exploits  so  much 
has  been  written ;  but  the  place  derives  its 
principal  interest  from  its  close  vicinity  to  the 
site4  of  ancient  Carthage,  once  the  great  rival 
of  Rome,  but  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige 
now  remains  to  witness  to  the  reality  of  its 
former  grandeur.  In  the  second  century 
Christianity  flourished  in  Carthage,  and  shed 
its  benign  influence  over  the  regions  around  ; 
but,  alas !  the  darkness  of  night  prevails 
where  once  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shone 
resplendent.    Mahommedanism,  propagated 


and  maintained  by  the  sword,  is  now  the  relig- 
ion of  these  once-favored  districts. 

The  streets  of  Tunis  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  number  of  its  Moorish  inhab- 
itants, as  the  Mahommedan  religion  forbids 
the  numbering  of  the  people.  The  town, 
however,  is  large  and  over-populated ;  and  is 
said  to  contain,  exclusively  of  the  followers 
of  the  false  prophet,  about  80,000  Jews,  5000 
Maltese,  and  a  vast  number  of  Europeans, 
principally  French  and  Italian.  There  are 
nine  European  consuls  and  one  American, 
resident  in  the  town  ;  and  the  flags  hoisted 
on  the  different  consulates  on  the  Sabbath, 
or  on  any  particular  occasion,  present  a  very 
lively  appearance  as  they  wave  in  the  breeze. 

The  Mahommedans  and  the  Jews  know  of 
no  other  Christianity  than  that  exhibited  to 
their  view  in  the  form  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  more  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  therefore  imagine  that  all 
Christians  observe  the  same  ceremonials; 
and  those  among  them  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  ourselves  or  other  Protest- 
ants, could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that 
we  did  not  worship  idols,  to  which  practice 
they  have  the  greatest  possible  aversion.  I 
well  remember,  6ome  time  after  my  school 
was  established,  the  Jews,  being  anxious  to 
know  whether  Christianity  was  taught  in  it, 
sent  a  person  to  ascertain  the  fact.  The  mes- 
senger walked  into  the  school-room,  looked 
round  in  search  of  a  crucifix,  and  not  seeing 
one,  asked  the  children  if  we  had  any  images 
for  worship,  and  being  told,  No,  went  away 
perfectly  satisfied  that  no  Christianity  was 
taught :  whereas,  at  the  same  time,  the  girls 
were  reading  the  New  Testament  daily,  and 
learning  with  great  interest  those  prophecies 
relating  to  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
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The  Jews  of  Tunis  are  Rabbinical,  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  of  that  class  who  teach  for 
doctrine  the  tradition  of  men,  and  thereby 
make  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect.  The 
study  of  the  writings  of  their  Rabbis,  is  con- 
sidered by  them  more  meritorious  than  the 
reading  of  God's  Holy  Word.  From  the 
Talmud,  and  other  standard  works,  they 
eatber  many  absurd  notions :— one  of  which 
is,  that  females  are  not  responsible  beings, 
and  also  that  it  is  a  sin  to  instruct  them.  The 
care  of  their  souls  is  left  entirely  to  their 
husbands  or  fathers;  and  they  themselves 
appear  perfectly  satisfied  with  an  arrange- 
ment which  removes  from  them  all  anxiety 
with  regard  to  a  future  state. 

The  higher  classes  of  Jewesses  are  kept  in 
almost  as  much  seclusion  as  their  Mahom- 
medan  country  women,  from  whom  tbey  bor- 
row many  customs,  and  not  a  few  supersti- 
tions. They  wear  charms  and  amulets  to 
prevent  the  much -dreaded  effects  of  the  Evil- 
eye,  <fcc. ;  and  use  the  same  methods  of  beau- 
tifying themoelves  as  their  Moorish  neighbors 
— such  as  painting  their  eyebrows  to  meet, 
dyeing  the  hands  and  feet  with  hej^na,  <fec  ; 
and  as  obesity  is  considered  a  mark  of  femin- 
ine beauty  in  Barbary,  the  Jewesses,  by  a 
system  of  cramming,  often  succeed  in  arriv- 
ing almost  at  perfection  with  regard  to  it, 
and  are  frequently  excessively  stout. 

The  Jewesses  are  generally  speaking  dark- 
complexioned,  though  there  are  many  among 
them  remarkably  fair.  Some  are  very  hand- 
some ;  and  I  remarked  that  like  the  general- 
ity of  Easterns,  their  hands  and  feet  are 
small  and  well-formed.  They  are  fond  of  dis- 
play, and  therefore  wear  quantities  of  jewel- 
lery. On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  it  is 
considered  no  disgrace  for  the  bride  to  bor- 
row jewels  from  her  neighbors.  The  short, 
outward  robe  and  drawers  worn  by  them 
reach  to  the  ankle,  and  are  composed  of  thin 
silk.  The  dress  is  richly  embroidered  on  the 
bosom ;  and  the  short,  loose  sleeves  are  of 
white  net,  or  muslin,  or  sometimes  gauze 
spotted  with  gold.  The  full  drawers  fit  closely 
round  the  ankle,  where  they  are  thickly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  are  always  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  that  of  the  dress.  light 
brown  and  cherry- color  are  favorite  contrasts, 
or  scarlet  or  green,  purple  and  yellow,  pink 
and  straw-color.  The  very  poorest  Jewesses 
wear  common  print  dresses:  but  even  they 
are  always  provided  with  one  gay,  silk  dress 
for  holiday  occasions.  When  they  walk 
abroad  they  are  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
m  a  sifiara, — which  is  a  shawl  or  scarf  of 
very  large  dimensions,  composed  of  the  finest 


white  wool  and  silk,  and  is  consequently  a 
most  expensive  article  of  dress.  The  poor 
use  sifsaras  of  white  calico. 

Moorish  women,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  leave  their  homes,  wear  a  covering  of  black 
crape  over  the  face,  leaving  only  the  eyes 
visible,  but  the  Jewesses  only  cover  the 
mouth. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  Moors  of  Tunis 
consist  of  a  red  or  blue  braided  or  embroi- 
dered jacket,  with  shash  sleeves ;  a  white  or 
sometimes  colored  vest ;  full,  white  or  dark 
blue  drawers  to  the  knee ;  a  scarlet  silk 
scarf  encircling  the  waist,  no  stockings  and 
red  or  yellow  slippers.  The  shashea,  or  scar- 
let cap  of  the  East,  completes  the  costume. 
This  dress,  when  worn  by  the  opulent,  and 
therefore  composed  of  rich  materials,  is  very 
elegant.  Peculiarly  folded  white  turbans,  and 
long,  flowing  robes  are  worn  by  professional 
men.  The  descendant  of  Mahommed  may 
be  known  by  his  green  turban,  and  sometimes 
robe  of  the  same  holy  color ;  while  the  hadge, 
or  pilgrim,  is  distinguished  by  his  red  tur- 
ban. The  dress  of  the  Jew  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Moors,  except  that  be  is  obliged 
to  wear  black  shoes  and  a  black  turban,  by 
which  he  may  easily  be  distinguished  among 
them.  If  unmarried  he  is  not  allowed  to 
wear  a  turban  at  all,  but  in  its  place  a  small 
black  skull-cap,  which  just  covers  the  crown 
of  his  shaven  head,  and  is  very  unbecom- 
ing. 

On  each  side  of  his  temples  a  small  square 
patch  is  visible,  which  has  not  been  shaven, 
but  clipped  as  closely  as  possible.  The  rea- 
son for  this  we  read  in  Lev.  xix.  27,  "  Ye 
shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  head/9 
Shaving  the  head  is  a  universal  practice  in 
Tunis,  and  is  the  means  of  promoting  clean- 
liness among  the  people,  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  extremely  dirty  in  their  persons 
and  habits.  The  Mahommedans  leave  one 
long  lock  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  by 
which  they  believe  they  are  to  be  drawn  up 
to  heaven  by  their  prophet  on  the  last  day. 

The  Jews  are  active  and  industrious,  and 
carry  on  various  trades  very  briskly.  Nearly 
all  the  business  of  European  merchants  is 
transacted  by  Jewish  brokers,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  the  different  languages  required  in  their 
vocation.  As  they  are  clever  workmen,  they 
are  often  sent  for  to  work  balic  for  the  Bey — 
that  is,  they  are  compelled  to  work,  with 
very  little,  or  sometimes  no  remuneration ; 
while  their  families,  who  depend  on  them 
for  support,  are  left  in  a  starving  condition. 
Beajdes  this,  they  are  oppressed  in  various 
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ways,  and  made  to  feel  themselves  strangers 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Oppression  has 
made  them  mean  and  cowardly,  and  deterior- 
ated them  from  their  character  in  several  re- 
spects ;  yet  they  still  possess  many  redeem- 
ing  qualities. 

Jewish  parents  are  most  indulgent  to  their 
children  ;  they  consider  it  wrong  to  correct  a 
child,  in  any  measure,  until  it  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years ;  when,  of 
course,  the  work  is  much  more  difficult  than 
if  commenced  from  a  proper  period ;  and 
even  when  their  system  of  training  does  be- 
gin, it  is  so  defective  as  to  be  productive  of 
very  little  improvement  in  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  their  offspring ;— so  that  what- 
ever amiability  may  be  found  in  them,  is  not 


to  be  attributed  to  the  pains  bestowed  in 
their  moral  training. 

The  religion  of  the  Tunisian  Jews  princi- 
pally consists  in  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
a  series  of  fasts  and  feasts.  In  their  fasts 
they  do  not  taste  food  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set ;  and  they  are  considered  the  most  relig- 
ious Jews  who  provide  the  most  sumptuous 
feasts  at  the  Passover,  and  other  festivals. 
Hence  debts  are  often  contracted  by  the 
poorer  classes,  who  think  it  a  duty  to  honor 
the  festivals  by  living  well  while  they  last, 
so  that  after  they  are  over  the  wretched  pris- 
ons of  Tunis  are  crowded  with  Jews.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  these  festivals  caused 
great  interruptions  in  our  school  occupations, 
as  they  are  made  complete  holidays. 


From    Bentley's    Mitcellany. 
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80UTHKY. 

To  pen  me  up  in  this  great  city,  would 
be  to  crush  the  life  out  of  me.  I  should  feel 
a  canopy  of  iron  over  my  head,  and  never 
breathe  freely  again.  Even  a  flying  visit  is 
not  without  its  distressing  sensations ;  but 
to  settle  me  down  as  a  resident,  would  be 
death,  by  slow  torture. 

LAMB. 

That  comes  of  living  among  barbarians 
and  pagans.  You  have  learned  their  naughty 
ways.  They  have  taught  you  to  blaspheme 
the  divine  metropolis,  and  to  say  that  the 
gods  of  the  country  are  better  than  ours. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  the  hardness  of  yours. 
I  wish  I  could  convert  you. 

SOUTHKY. 

London  has  its  attractions — more  of  them* 
in  fact,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  I 
find  in  it  warm-hearted  friends,  literary  soci- 
ety, public  libraries,  and  book-stalls. 

LAMB. 

The  last  not  least.  Bless  the  man  who 
broached  the  idea  of  a  book  stall,  and  the 
man  who  realised  it ;  and  all  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  chicks  who  have  ever  stood  at  the 


hospitable  board,  reading,  marking,  learning 
and  inwardly  digesting.  1  'm  afraid  Father 
Adam  is  not  involved  in  any  of  these  beati- 
tudes. Probably  his  experience  never 
transcended  the  limits  of  the  apple-stall. 
Apples  got  a  long  start  of  books.  A  garden 
came  whole  ages  before  an  epic. 


SOUTHET. 


The  book-stall  is  certainly  a  nucleus  of 
charms  for  me — one  of  the  redeeming  fea- 
tures in  the  face  of  London. 


LAMB. 


What  a  capital  intellectual  dinner  the 
poor  man  about  town  can  get  at  one !  There 
he  stands,  breaking  the  edge  of  his  appetite 
with  a  heavy  fragment  of  "  Locke  on  the 
Mind"  (say,  for  a  hungry  dog,  the  chapter 
on  Essences,  real  and  nominal)  ;  then  dis- 
cussing an  unctuous  slice  from  the  prime 
part  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  then  smacking 
his  lips  over  tit-bits  from  the  side-dishes  of 
poesy  and  old  romance ;  and  possibly,  by 
way  of  dessert,  cracking  a  few  of  my  nuts, 
and  inwardly  drinking  the  health  of  Elia,  as 
a  broth  of  a  boy.  He  's  a  black-hearted 
heathen  if  he  finishes  such  a  repast  without 
make  us  truly  thankful !" 
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SOUTHIT. 

I  am  glad  you  provide  variety  for  this 
diner-out  of  your  vagrant  fancy.  Devoted 
to  books  as  I  am — 

•*  My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day" — 

still  I  require  diversity.  Driving  one  horse 
till  he  is  winded  and  you  are  knocked  up,  is 
bad.  I  like  to  finger  the  ribbons  of  a  four-in- 
hand  better. 

LAMB. 

I  fancy  your  ambition  travels  beyond  the 
stage- coach  proprieties  of  four  ;  you  under- 
take twice  that  number  with  alacrity,  and 
keep  the  whip- band  of  them  down  hill  all 
the  time.  South ey,  your  greed  of  books  is 
insatiable.  The  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech are  nothing  to  you.  Tell  me,  now  ; 
when  you  left  Keswick,  how  many  volumes 
shared  your  affections  ? 

80UTHEY. 

I  was  paying  attentions  to  Mosheim's 
"  Ecclesiastical  History" — 

LAMB. 

A  penchant  not  very  likely  to  end  in  a 
holy  alliance.     Go  on. 

SOUTHEY. 

Also,  to  Shakspeare's  "  Othello." 

LAMB. 

What  a  lapse  in  your  flirtations — from  the 
divinity-doctor  to  the  naughty  black  man ! 
"  The  nearer  the  kirk  the  further  from  God." 

SOUTHEY. 

If  you  comment  thus  on  my  frailties,  I 
shall  never  get  through  the  list  of  them.  I 
have  to  confess  a  liaison  with  Isaac  Barrow  ; 
also  a  few  tender  passages  with  Bishop 
Parker  de  Rebus  sui  Temporis  ;  frequent  as- 
signations with  Whitaker's  "Pierce  Plow- 
man ;"  stolen  glances  by  the  score  at  the 
"  Mirror  for  Magistrates  ;"  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  Tiraboschi ;  an  unequivocal 
attachment  to  the  "  Niebelungen  Lied ;"  and 
undisguised  familiarity  with  Rabelais,  and 
several  others. 

LAMB. 

Most  horrible!  Turkish  license  of  this 
wholesale  order  in  a  Christian  land  ! 

SOUTHEY. 

Follow  me  to  Keswick,  and  secure  by  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  proofs  of  my  enormities. 


LAMB. 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners." No,  thank  you.  I  can  quite  take 
your  word,  when  you  assure  me  of  your  own 
wickedness.  As  for  Keswick — strip  me  na- 
ked, if  ever  you  catch  me  spying  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  again  !  The  man  who 
longs  for  the  country  deserves  to  be  sent 
there ;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  The  ancients 
placed  skulls  on  their  banquet-tables — grim 
memorials  of  discomfort.  The  moderns  place 
gardens  at  the  back  of  their  houses,  for  (I 
suppose)  a  like  purpose.  What  else  was  the 
first  garden  than  a  prison — out  of  which 
Adam  was  shrewd  enough  to  sin  himself? 

SOUTHEY. 

You  know  how  a  flower  fades  away  when 
condemned  to  the  doom  of  your  parlor- 
window  existence ;  so  should  I  fade  away  if 
London  were  my  home — which  God  forbid ! 

LAMB. 

I  never  say  "  amen"  to  a  curse.  As  for 
any  thine  out  of  London — as  for  green  fields 
and  poplar-trees,  and  those  blockheads  the 
mountains,  and  those  cold. and  catarrh-mong- 
ers the  rivers,  they  are  hideous  in  mine  eyes. 
I  had  small  love  for  them  at  the  beginning, 
and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  fur- 
ther acquaintance. 

80UTHKY. 

You  are  one  of  the  sincorest  of  men,  and 
yet  utter  more  insincerities  than  any  man 
alive.  But  we  know  how  to  interpret  them. 
They  must  be  very  freely  translated — not 
literally  ;  and  if  read  backwards  or  upside 
down,  the  sense  will  often  be  more  readily 
attained.  I  will  not  believe  in  your  profess- 
ions of  hatred  to  rural  scenery.  1  will  not 
believe  that  all  those  "  beauteous  forms!'  are 
but  to  you 

"  As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye." 

You  are  not  so  irreligious  as  to  despise  and 
dislike  what  God  has  made,  and  beheld  and 
pronounced  very  good.  The  everlasting  hills 
that  stand  about  my  home,  how  necessary  a 
part  of  existence  they  now  seem  to  me! 
Gazing  on  them,  I  have  felt  what  Words- 
worth so  grandly  describes, 

"  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts." 

The  clouds  resting  on  their  summits  speak 
to  me  of  heavenly  things,  "  and  in  their  si- 
lent faces   I   can  read   unutterable   love." 
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ROBERT  80UTHEY  AND  CHARLES  LAMB. 


Come,  let  us  fraternise :  join  me  at  the  Lakes, 
and  we  will  walk  and  worship  together.  Nay, 
I  am  serious.  Throw  aside  for  once  the  cap 
and  bells. 


LAMB. 

For  you  to  put  on.  And  really  the  cap 
fits  you  to  a  nicety,  and  the  bells  discourse 
most  eloquent  music— equal  to  that  of  the 
Banbury-cross  lady.  I  must  answer  Mr. 
Southey's  Sapphics  d  la  Canning  (in  re 
"The  Needy  Knife-grinder"), 

"Visit  Greta-bridge  ?  I  will  see  thee  hang'd  first !" 

No,  no !     London  in  her  shabbiest  clothes 
and  seediest  moments— suffering   with  the 
great  plague,  for  example,  or  frizzling  away 
in  1666 — can  at  least  stare  the  country  out 
of  countenance  any  day  of  the  week.    Lon- 
don is  to  me,  as  1,  once  told  Manning  of 
Cambridge,  a  metftthan  Mahometan  Para- 
dise,which  I  would  not  exchange  for  Skiddaw, 
Helvellyn,    Windermere,    and    the   parson 
thrown  in  for  a  make- weight.     Think  of  the 
delicious  melody  of  Bow- bells  !    Talk  about 
that  old  humbug,  Helvellyn — why,  have  n't 
we  Primrose  Hill  ?    Derwentwater,  indeed  ! 
as  if  we  had  not  the  New  River.     Have  the 
kindness  to  contrast  a  walk  in  town  with  a 
walk  in  the  country — the  latter  a  dull,  pur- 
poseless,   meaningless    thing,  wherein   you 
meet  one  clodhopper  per  mile,  and  regard  a 
"  solitary  ass"  as  a  celestial  visitation,  "  beau- 
tiful exceedingly" — the  former  a  glorious  in- 
tercourse with  men  and  manners,  with  shops 
and  street-criers,  with  taverns  and  theatres. 
What  finer  spectacle  than  the  Strand  in  full 
bustle,  or  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall, 
in  the   height  of  the  season  ?      Now  you 
brush  against  a  cabinet  minister  ;  now  you 
overhear  the  small-talk  of  two  dukes ;  anon 
you  meet  Coleridge  and  Davy,  Mackintosh 
and  Sydney   Smith  ;    at   the  corner  of  the 
street  you  shake  hands  with  Kean,  or  make 
an  appointment  with  Young.    Are  you  tired 
of  looking  in  at  that  goldsmith's  shop  win- 
dow, and  examining  the  brooches  and  plate, 
plentiful  enough  to  buy  up  a  baker's  dozen 
of  your  midland  counties?     Turn  to  next 
door — a  pastry  cook's,  I  declare ! — you  may 
as  well  step  inside  there — and  having  compli- 
mented Miss  behind  the  counter,  on  the  per- 
fection of  her  cates,  after  devouring  half-a- 
score  of  delicacies,  the  very  names  of  which 
never  startled  the  stupidity  of  your  northern 
boors,  you  scrutinise  the  next  shop,  which  is 
a  print-seller's,  and  feast  your  eyes  on  the 
beauties  of  Stothard  and  Barry,  Opie  and 


West ;  and  then  you  peer  into  a  to 
and  buy  a  wax  doll  and  a  Noah's 
your  beloved  "  dream-children,"  or  a 
cards  at  the  adjoining  stationer's,  f 
excellent  friend,  "  Mrs.  Battle,"  o 
choice  bandanas  at  the  mercer's  f< 
"  poor  relations !" 

SOUTHET. 

Vide  the  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  passim 

LAMB. 

The  prisoners  and  captives  prayer 
the  Litany  must  surely  mean  the  dw< 
the  country ;  and,  poor  fellows,  the; 
need  our  supplications. 

80UTHEY. 

Do  you  believe,  in  the  existence 
within  five  miles  or  St.  Paul's  ? 

LAMB. 

Well,  they  do  tell  me  there  are  i 
things  said  and  done ;  but  I  try  not 
lieve  them.  Like  Pilgrim  Christian, 
my  fingers  (as  many  of  the  ten  at  c 
admission)  in  my  ears,  that  I  may  tt 
their  mischievous  persuasions. 

south  KY. 

I  do  not  mix  in  the  giddy  pleasure 
place,  and  yet  see  enough,  at  every  * 
make  my  heart  bleed  with  sorrow  as 
burn  with  shame. 

LAMB. 

Ah,  Southey !  no  man  can  live  a 
the  streets  of  London,  gazing  on  its  ; 
crowds,  and  noting  its  common  ini 
without  saying  at  eventide,  "  I  hat 
strange  things  to  day — strange  thtaj 
sad !  '  Many  a  time  the  thorouj 
which  I  sought  for  purposes  of  cheer! 
present  scenes  that  depress  me  beyond 
ure.  But,  on  the 'Other  hand,  I  ofte 
tears  of  joy  at  the  mere  sight  of  s< 
life ;  and  1  take  long  walks  at  night 
the  lamps  are  lit,  and  the  streets  are  ci 
with  men  and  women  whose  work  ii 
that  I  may  indulge  in  such  pleasurable 
ing.  The  fact  is,  I  have  formed  i 
local  attachments  (as  I  told  Words 
lang  syne)  in  the  home  of  my  chil 
youth,  and  middle  age — attachments  a 
and  intense  as  you  hill-folk  can  have  i 
with  dead  nature ;  and  I  must  cease 
the  Charles  Lamb  of  Christ  Hospifc 
Queen  Street,  and  the  South  Sea  Hon 
fore  I  cease  to  remember  this  my  Jem 
Had  I  been  born  and  bred 
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'  By  likes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountains," 

my  predilections  might  have  been  all  the  other 
my,,  and  a  noisy  city  might  have  been  to  me 
a  moHttrttm  horrtncttun.  But  I  can  not  bear 
to  think  of  that. 

SODTHET. 

Ton  are  a  man  of  letters,  and  not  ignorant 
of  that  nervous  sensibility  which  is  often  un- 
duly developed  in  the  student  race.  Are 
yon  not,  then,  vexed  and  harassed  now  and 
then  by  the  interruptions  incident  to  life  in  a 
great  metropolis  ? 

LAMB. 

When  I  lived  in  Russell  street,  I  was  wor- 
rited out  of  life  almost  by  interruptions.  It 
was  snob  a  convenient  distance  for  callers — 
Mch  a  central  situation.  How  I  pined  after 
the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  Temple  !  A 
let  of  fellows  who  affected  interest  in  litera- 
ture were  eternally  dropping  in  at  breakfaet- 
tuM.aipndding-time.at  tea-time,  at  bed-time. 
They  would  honor  me  with  a  call  at  the  In- 
dia House,  lean  on  my  desk,  and  play  with 
my  quills,  and  more  than  glance  at  the  se- 
cret* of  my  ledgers ;  they  would  insist  on 
accompanying  me  home  after  business-hours, 
lest  I  should  have  one  moment's  solitude ; 
and  if  I  got  rid  of  this  batch  at  the  door. 
snd  scrambled  up  stairs  to  be  blessed  by  the 
phis  of  Mary  and  the  perfumes  of  roast 
mutton,  alas !  alas  !  the  knocker  soon  dealt 
forth  its  knell-like  strokes,  and  my  digestion, 
my  peace  of  mind,  my  evening  sympathies 
with  Mary  and  an  old  folio,  were  sacrificed 
to  the  ruthless  invaders  announced  to  my 
horror. 

■■""  SOUTHIY. 

Then  envy  me.    Confess  the  advantages 


"  Robert  the  Rhymer,  who  lives  at  the  lakes." 

Behold  me  sitting  in  delicious  dtthabille,  in  a 
large  room  warmed  by  a  roaring  fire,  and 
lighted  by  one  dull  candle  ;  working  away 
with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  mind,  and  all 
my  soul,  snd  all  my  strength  ;  one,  as  I  have 
often  described  myself,  daily  progressing  in 
learning ;  not  so  learned  as  poor,  not  so  poor 
as  proud,  not  bo  proud  as  happy.  While  the 
cituen  author  groans  under  a  recurring  series 
of  loquacious  intruders,  my  quiet  is  only 
broken  by  the  advent  of  a  sociable  cat — and 
vary  welcome  he  is.  While  you  have  pains 
and  penalties,  thick  and  threefold,  attached 
to  the  eating  of  your  mutton,  I  can  swallow, 


BOBEST  80TJTHET  AMD  CHARLES  LAMB. 


ad  libitum,  that  best  of  all  dishes,  goose- 
berry-pie, without  fearing  the  criticism  or  the 
company  of  any  anti-gooseberry  fool. 


So  you  are  not  yet  weaned  from  that  in- 
fantine love  of  the  pie  yon  once  glorified  in  a 

Pindaric  ode  ? 


Not  I.    Still  can  I  sing  with  aa  much  epi 
ure  inspiration  as  ever, — 

"  What  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  west 
Mature  within  ihe  turtle's  breast 

Blood,  glutinous,  and  fat,  of  verdant  hue  I 
What  though  the  deer  bound  sportively  along 
O'er  springy  turf,  the  park's  elastic  vest  ? 

Give  them  the  honors  due— 
But  gooseberry  pie  is  best." 


Ah,  well ;  may  we  never,  at  the  oldest, 
oease  to  be  old  boys  /  I  'm  sure  I  've  no  wish 
to  grow  more  venerable  and  sage  and  hoary- 
headed  than  I  am  at  this  moment.  I  should 
like  to  continue  at  the  present  point  of  time 
— since  I  can  not  date  backwards  in  a  bill  of 
this  kind  (what  a  delightful  a  priori  argu- 
ment if  I  couldl) — I  should  like  to  make  a 
bargain  with  old  Ghronos,  the  grasping 
thief  I  that  in  consideration  of  the  many  dep- 
redations he  hath  committed  on  my  person 
and  property,  he  should  for  the  future  let 
me  go  soot-free — leaving  roe  my  present 
complement  of  faculties,  friends,  funds,  teeth, 
and  appetites.  I  have  already  lost  plenty 
of  all  these  good  things,  thanks  to  that  old 
curmudgeon  with  his  scythe. 


We  can  not.  make  a  covenant  with  Death, 
nor  a  composition  with  such  a  creditor  as 
Time.  Dear  Lamb  I  what  a  balance-sheet 
he  has  against  you  and  me  since  we  were  young 
fellows  at  BrUtol,  and  had  our  juvenile  phizzea 
"  taken  "  for  good  Joseph  Cottle.  I  often 
think  ihe  finil  supremacy  of  time,  as  proved 
by  the  infirmities  snd  sorrows  of  old  age, 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  death 
itself,  which,  if  an  enemy  to  the  virtuous  and 
wise,  is  at  any  rate  the  last.  Of  all  things 
I  am  chiefly  affected  by  change  in  objects 
dear  to  my  heart  of  hearts :  the  changes 
wrought  by  old  age  are  fearful  to  contem- 
plate ;  and  when  1  think  of  them,  and  feel 
their  premonitory  symptoms,  and  laste  their 
bitter  first-fruits,  I  long  for  the  wings  of  a 
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dove,  that  I  might   flee    away  and    be  at 
rest. 


LAMB. 


Whereas  /  cling  to  this  present  state  of 
being,  with  a  tenacity  that  becomes  deeper 
and  firmer  with  every  furrow  in  the  soil  of 
my  heart.  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  new 
and  untried  existence.  I  would  never  leave 
familiar  faces  and  familiar  scenes*.  Thoughts 
of  an  expanded  and  elevated  sphere,  instead 
of  consoling,  depress  me  more  than  I  can 


|  tell.  This  is  a  sorry  confession  to  make ; 
but  I  will  not  ape  a  spiritual  sublimity  which 
I  do  not  feel. 

80UTHKY. 

You  set  too  great  and  exclusive  a  value  on 
things  seen  and  temporal ;  but  I  'm  not  go- 
ing to  be  dogmatical  with  you.  For  my  part, 
my  very  happiest  moments  are  those  when 
I  am  anticipating  that  future  life  where 
change  shall  be  ever  for  the  better,  and  pro- 
gress shall  be  without  decay,  and  happiness 
without  evanescence. 


» ^  ■ 


From    Hogg's    Instructor 


COMETS. 


In  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
very  wild  and  extraordinary  opinions  have 
been  entertained  regarding  the  nature  of 
comets,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  ap- 
pear in  the  heavens.  The  ancient  Chaldeans, 
and  Pythagoras,  with  some  of  his  followers,  be- 
lieved them  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  planets. 
Aristotle  supposed  them  to  be  meteors  in  the 
upper  heavens,  generated  when  they  appear- 
ed, and  vanishing  out  of  sight  by  being 
destroyed.  In  later  times,  Kepler,  noted  for 
the  wildness  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  for 
the  strength  of  his  genius,  fancied  comets 
to  be  monstrous  and  uncommon  animals  gen- 
erated in  the  celestial  spaces.  Bodin,  a 
French  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  main- 
tained that  comets  "  are  spirits,  or  genii 
different  from  men,  yet  mortal,  which,  having 
lived  on  the  earth  innumerable  ages,  and 
being  at  length  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
death,  celebrate  their  last  triumph,  or  are 
recalled  to  the  firmament,  like  shining  stars." 
An  opinion  something  like  this,  extravagant 
though  it  be,  prevailed  in  remote  ages ;  for 
we  find  that  the  people  generally  believed 
that  a  great  comet  which  appeared  immedi- 
ately after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  the  soul  of  that  celebrated  man.  The 
conjecture — for  all  was  yet  only  conjecture — 
of  Bernoulli,  an  Italian  philosopher,  was 
nearer  the  truth,  and  yet  far  from  it :  He 
thought  that  comets  were  the  satellites  of 
some  far-off  planet,  invisible  on  account  of 
its  distance,  which  wander  betimes  within 
the  sphere  of  our  vision. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  believed  that  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  of  1680  would  become  gradu- 
ally less,  and  that  at  last  the  comet  would 
fall  into  the  sun  ;  thus,  in  his  opinion,  fulfill- 
ing one  of  the  uses  of  comets,  namely,  to 
furnish  fuel  for  the  sun,  which  was  supposed 
to 'be  necessary,  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
being  wasted  away  by  giving  out  so  much 
light.  Mr.  Brydone  seemed  to  hold  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  almost  all  the 
comets  without  tails,  which  he  alleges  are 
seen  approaching  the  sun,  but  of  whose 
return  from  the  sun  no  evidence  satisfactory 
to  him  was  ever  given.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  regarding  comets, 
before  the  accurate  observations,  superior  in- 
struments,  and  profound  calculation  of  mod- 
ern science  made  us  better  acquainted  with 
them. 

Whilst  the  learned  formed  conjectures  re- 
garding comets  that  were  wide  of  the  truth, 
ignorance  and  superstition  invested  them 
with  a  mysterious  and  awful  significance. 
They  were  regarded  as  omens  or  forerunners 
of  war,  or  pestilence,  or  famine ;  of  the  birth 
of  mortals  who  were  to  be  great  for  good  or 
evil  among  their  fellows  ;  or  of  those  calami- 
ties which  too  often  followed  the  death  of 
the  great  conquerors  of  antiquity.  Princes, 
popes,  peoples,  were  perplexed  and  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  these  strange  wander- 
ers in  the  heavens,  aa  they  glared  down  in 
their  fiery  splendor,  or  gave  forth  their  pale, 
livid,  watery  light,  the  very  emblem,  as  men 
thought,  of  plague  and  famine ;  or  as  their 
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immense  trains  swept  across  the  heavens, 
attracting  every  eye,  and  filling  men's  hearts 
with  astonishment  and  anxiety. 

Speaking  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of 
Pontus,  the  historian  Justin  says,  "  The  celes- 
tial signs  had  foretold  the  future  greatness 
of  this  man.  For,  in  that  year  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  in  that  in  which  he  first  began 
to  reign,  the  star  of  a  comet,  through  each 
time,  so  shone  for  seventy  days,  that  all  the 
heaven  seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze.  For  it  had 
taken  up  the  fourth  part  of  the  heaven  by 
the  greatness  of  it,  and  had  overcome  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  by  the  splendor  of  it ; 
and  it  occupied  the  space  of  /our  hours  in 
rising  and  setting."  A  comet  which  appear- 
ed in  837  so  alarmed  the  reigning  king  of 
France,  Louis  I.,  that  he  ordered  a  number 
of  churches  and  monasteries  to  be  built 
throughout  his  dominions,  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  he  would  appease  the  wrath  of  Heav- 
en, of  which  he  supposed  the  comet  to  be 
an  indication.  And  in  1446,  the  pope  of 
that  day,  Calixtus  III.,  hard  pressed  by  the 
successes  of  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II., 
was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
remarkable  comet,  and  he  appointed  a  form 
of  prayer  to  be  used  against  its  supposed 
baleful  influence ;  and,  for  the  same  end,  he 
ordered  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  to  be  rung 
every  day  at  noon.  But,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven, 
for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them." 

Though  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  re- 
garding comets,  the  observations  and  labors 
of  modern  science  have  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  trustworthy  knowledge  of  them,  and  have 
shown  them  to  be  very  harmless,  but  very 
interesting  celestial  phenomena.  In  this  pa- 
per we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of 
what  is  known  regarding  comets,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  results  of  recent  investigations, 
drawing  our  materials  chiefly  from  the  woik 
of  Mr.  Hind. 

Some  comets  are  distinctly,  and  even  con- 
spicuously visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  others 
(and  these  by  far  the  greater  number)  are 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope. 
In  almost  every  instance  in  which  they  are 
conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  com- 
ets consist  of  a  head  composed  of  a  nucleus 
of  light  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  nebulous 
matter,  and  of  a  tail  or  train  of  nebulous 
light  stretching  out  from  the  head  or  nucleus. 

When  we  direct  the  eye  or  the  instrument 
to  the  head  of  a  comet,  we  see  sometimes  a 
8  tar -like  body  in  the  centre,  sometimes  a 
disc- like  appearance,  and  sometimes  evident- 
ly only  the  nebulous  matter,  in  a  stale  of 
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greater  or  less  condensation.  The  celebrated 
French  philosopher  Arago  was  of  opinion 
that  some  comets  are  solid  bodies  like  the 
planets;  and  he  rested  that  opinion  very 
much  on  an  alleged  fact,  that  a  comet  has 
been  observed  as  a  round  black  spot  on  the 
body  of  the  sun,  in  its  transit  across  the  disc 
of  that  luminary,  like  the  planets  Mercury 
and  Venus  in  similar  circumstances.  There 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  what  have  sometimes  been  taken  for 
opaque  or  planetary  nuclei,  were  nothing  but 
the  nebulous  or  gaseous  matter  of  which 
comets  are  composed,  in  a  very  high  state  of 
condensation.  It  having  been  computed  that 
the  comet  of  1827  would  cross  the  sun's 
disc,  the  occurrence  was  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest,  as  fitted  to  furnish  the 
best  information  regarding  the  nuclei  of  com- 
ets. Unfortunately,  the  sun  at  the  computed 
time  whs  hidden  by  clouds  in  this  country ; 
he  was  seen,  however,  by  the  French  observ- 
ers at  Verviers  and  Marseilles ;  but  no  spot 
or  cloud  could  be  discovered  on  the  sun's 
disc ;  and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  the 
comet  hud  no  solid  or  opaque  part  whatever. 
Besides,  when  comets  have  presented  to  the 
observer  what  seemed  to  be  a  solid  planetary 
disc,  it  has  been  found  that  the  appearance 
of  that  disc  underwent  changes  of  shape 
and  character  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  of  it  being  a  solid  substance.  And 
it  is  held  to  be  doubtful  whether  a  single  in- 
stance can  be  produced  of  a  comet  with  a 
planetary  disc  presenting  the  same  appear- 
ance throughout  the  whole  period  that  it  was 
obseived.  Indeed,  the  changes  exhibited  by 
the  central  portion  of  the  heads  of  comets — 
in  other  words,  the  different  appearances 
presented  by  the  disc,  in  those  of  them 
which  are  so  furnished — are  among  the  most 
puzzling  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
ihese  bodies. 

The  nuclei  of  different  comets  present  very 
different  appearances,  and  even  the  nucleus 
of  the  6ame  comet  evidently  undergoes,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  great  and  surprising  changes. 
A  remarkable  comet  appeared  ▲.  d.  389, 
whose  head  seemed  composed  of  several 
small  stars.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
1835-36,  usually  called  H alley's  comet,  pre- 
sented at  one  time  the  appearance  of  a  fan- 
shaped  flame,  proceeding  from  a  bright  point ; 
at  another  time,  it  was  like  a  red-hot  coal  of 
an  oblong  form ;  at  another  time,  it  was  seen 
as  a  well-defined  disc,  with  an  apparent  diam- 
eter of  not  lees  than  97,000  miles;  and  at 
another  time,  as  a  brilliant  kernel  of  light, 
with  a  diameter  varying  from  250  to  1,000 
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miles.  The  comet  of  1807  was  seen  by  Sir 
W.  Herschel  to  have  a  well-defined  planetary 
disc  of  a  circular  form.  Sir  William  also  saw 
a  similar  planetary  disc  in  the  head  of  the 
great  comet  of  1811;  but,  when  that  comet 
whs  examined  by  glasses  of  high  power,  the 
app-n ranee  of  the  stellar  nucleus  vanished. 
In  lb  19  a  comet  was  observed,  which  exhib- 
ited phases  similar  to  those  of  a  crescent 
moon,  during  a  part  of  the  time  tjiat  it  was 
visible.  The  nucleus  of  a  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  1825,  as  seen  by  Professor  San tini, 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  three  bright 
spots.  The  great  comet  of  1843  had  at  one 
time  a  nucleus,  small,  but  extremely  bright ; 
at  another  time  it  exhibited  a  well-defined 
planetary  disc. 

The  different  appearances  thus  presented 
by  the  nuclei  of  different  comets,  and  still 
more  the  differences  observed  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  same  comet  at  different  times,  seem 
plainly  to  indicate  that  the  nuclei  of  comets 
are  not  solid  bodies,  and  that  they  consist  of 
nebulous  or  gaseous  matter  considerably  or 
highly  condensed. 

Some  comets  are  exceedingly  brilliant ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  have  been  distinctly  visi- 
ble during  the-  day,  and  while  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  have  also  cast  a  shadow  at  night. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  comet  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  also  with  the  one 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Mithridates,  b.c. 
134,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  One 
of  the  comets  of  1618  was  distinctly  seen  in 
full  day  light ;  and  an  instance  occurred,  in 
July,  418,  of  a  comet  that  had  not  been  ob- 
served before,  being  detected  as  a  bright 
body  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  during 
an  eclipse.  The  comet  of  1744  was  observed 
with  the  telescope  at  noon  day,  and  many 
persons  could  distinctly  see  it  with  the  naked 
eye  for  a  considerable  period  after  sunrise. 
Two  comets  of  extraordinary  brightness  ap- 
peared in  1402 ;  they  were  seen  day  and 
night,  and  caused  great  alarm. 

Usually  the  head  in  comets  exhibits  a  pale, 
livid,  white  light;  sometimes  it  is  fiery  red; 
sometimes  a  dull  red,  inclining  to  yellow  ; 
and  occasionally  it  presents  a  greenish,  and 
sometimes  a  bluish  tinge.  The  comet  of 
1811  had  a  disc  of  a  pale  ruddy  color ;  the  sur- 
rounding nebulosity  was  greenish,  or  bluish 
green.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  of  1843 
was  of  a  golden  hue,  of  the  color  of  Venus, 
or  reddish,  according  to  different  observers. 
The  comet  of  1652  was  of  a  pale  livid  color. 
The  Chinese  describe  the  comet  of  1577 
as  of  a  bluish  color,  with  a  white  vapor. 

But  it  has  been  chiefly  the  tails  of  comets  | 


that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  filled  them  with  astonishment,  and  often, 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
with  terror.  The  generality  of  comets  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  are  tailed  comets.  The 
tail  is  usually  developed  as  the  comet  'ap- 
proaches the  sun  ;  and  just  after  it  has  passed 
that  body,  it  for  the  most  part  appears  to 
attain  its  greatest  dimensions.  In  some 
comets,  the  tail  is  an  elongated  train  of  light, 
becoming  fainter  towards  the  extremity ;  in 
others,  it  is  rounded  off,  bushy,  or  fan-shaped. 
Sometimes  the  elongated  tail  seems  to  be 
split  at  the  end,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  two  or  more  tails.    ' 

The  tail  generally  projects  from  the  head 
of  the  comet  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
sun,  so  as  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  line 
drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  head  of  the  comet 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case :  for  in 
the  comets  of  1577  and  1680  the  tail  devi- 
ated from  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  the 
comet — that  of  the  former  21°,  and  that  of 
the  latter  5°.  Sometimes,  when  comets  have 
two  tails,  the  one  is  >  in  the  usual  direction, 
and  the  other  is  towards  the  sun.  The 
comets  of  1824  and  1845  were  of  this  kind  ; 
that  of  1824  had  two  tails,  making  with  each 
other  an  angle  which  varied  from  138°  to 
170°;  and  the  two  tails  of  that  of  1845 
made  with  one  another  an  angle  of  about 
140°.  The  tail  of  the  same  comet  has  been 
observed  to  vary  greatly  in  appearance,  and 
that  sometimes  in  tufceourse  of  a  single  night. 

Occasionally  a  vibratory  or  coruscating 
motion,  something  resembling  certain  of  the 
motions  of  the  aurora  borealis,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  the  tails  of  some  comets.  The  Chi- 
nese, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
number  of  careful  observations  of  early 
comets,  were  the  first  to  notice  these  vibra- 
tions in  the  tail  of  a  comet  which  appeared 
a.  d.  615,  and  they  have  often  been  observed 
since.  Longomontanus  described  the  tail  of 
the  comet  of  1618  as  having  "  an  enormous 
vibration ;"  another  observer  says  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  agitated  by  the  wind.  In  the 
great  comet  ot  1843,  the  pulsations  of  the 
tail  were  distinctly  visible. 

Some  comets  have  tails  not  straight,  but 
curved,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  wondering 
and  alarmed  nations  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  flaming  sword  hung  out  in  the  heav- 
ens. Such  a  phenomenon  was  held  to  por- 
tend bloody  wars. 

The  apparent  and  real  length  of  the  tail 
are  generally  different.  If  the  eye  of  the 
observer  be  in  a  line  drawn  through  the  tail 
lengthwise,  the  tail  will  seem  to  make  a  part 
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of  the  bend,  or,  in  other  words,  no  tail  will 
be  distinguishable  ;  if  the  eye  be  a  little  out 
of  the  line,  the  tail  will  appear  short ;  and  it 
is  only  when  the  eye  is  in  a  line  at  right  an- 
gles, or  nearly  so,  to  the  tail,  that  the  whole 
length  of  it  will  be  seen. 

In  some  comets,  the  apparent  length  of 
the  tail  has  been  enormous,  stretching  over 
.40°,  50°,  60°,  and  100°  of  an  arc  of  the 
heavens.  A  comet,  observed  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  in  1689,  had  a  tail  that  extended 
over  60°,  and  was  two  hours  and  a- half  in 
rising.  And  we  are  told  of  the  great  comet 
which  appeared  in  1264,  that,  when  its  head 
was  just  above  the  eastern  horizon,  the  tail 
stretched  away  westward  to  beyond  the  mid- 
heavens.  The  nearer  that  the  comet  is  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  favorably  situated,  the 
greater  will  be  the  apparent  length  of  the 
tail. 

But  the  real  length  of  the  train  of  light 
that  accompanies  these  wonderful  todies,  is 
even  more  confounding  than  its  apparent 
length.  The  tail  of  the  celebrated  comet  of 
1680  was  considerably  more  than  100,000,000 
of  miles  long;  that  of  the  comet  of  1744 
was  19,000,000  of  miles  ;  that  of  the  comet 
of  1769  about  40,000,000  of  miles.  The 
great  comet  of  1811  had  a  tail  of  upwards 
of  100,000,000  of  miles  in  length ;  and  the 
second  comet  of  that  year  was  accompanied 
by  a  tail  130,000,000  of  miles  in  length ;  whilst 
the  comet  of  March,  1 843,  had  a  train  of  light 
stretching  away  from,  the  nucleus,  or  head, 
to  the  astonishing  distance  of  200,000,000 
of  miles. 

There  is  something  in  such  enormous  meas- 
ures of  distance  which  the  mind  can  hardly 
grasp,  that  swells  out  our  conceptions  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Him  who  created  and 
rules  these  glorious  wanderers.  And  in  con- 
nection with  that  wisdom  and  power,  what 
thoughts  should  we  have  of  the  first  sleep  of 
the  Infant  in  the  manger  of  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem,  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  of  the 
ignominy  on  the  cross,  of  the  humiliation  and 
helplessness  in  the  tomb  which  a  stranger's 
kindness  supplied ! 

In  some  comets  there  is  a  rim  or  border 
of  light  on  the  head  next  the  sun,  and  pass- 
ing round  on  each  side  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tail.  That  border  is  call- 
ed the  envelope.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  envelope  and  tail  are  formed,  astronomers 
can  as  yet  do  little  more  than  conjecture. 
But  it  is  supposed  that  the  nucleus,  or  more 
condensed  part  of  the  head,  being  acted 
upon  by  the  sun,  throws  off,  or  outwards 
toward  the  sun,  a  portion  of  the  cometic 


atmosphere,  which  is  straightway  driven  back 
by  some  repelling  power,  and,  passing  along 
the  sides  of  the  comet,  forms  the  tail.  If 
this  conjecture  be  correct,  then  the  repelling 
power,  whether  coming  from  the  sun,  or 
whencesoever  it  comes,  must  be  prodigiously 
great,  for  the  tail  generally  retains  a  rectilin- 
eal direction  away  from  the  sun,  whether  the 
comet  be  sweeping  down  in  space  towards 
that  luminary,  or  be  whirling  with  lightning 
speed  round  him  in  its  perihelion,  or  nearest 
distance  to  him,  or  be  receding  away  into 
space  after  it  has  passed  him. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
the  real  magnitude  of  comets,  from  its  being 
impossible  to  determine  precisely  where  the 
nebulous  matter  of  which  the  head  is  com- 
posed terminates,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to 
thin  off  from  the  centre,  and  gradually  to 
shade  away  into  darkness.  Besides,  the 
nebulous  matter  evidently  contracts  and  ex- 
pands, so  that  the  same  comet  has  different 
dimensions  at  different  periods.  Still,  the 
measurement  of  a  number  of  comets  ha 
been  accomplished,  we  believe,  with  consider- 
able accuracy. 

But,  besides  the  contractions  and  expan- 
sions which  take  place  in  the  heads  of  comets 
from  causes  altogether  unknown  to  us,  there 
are  other  contractions  and  expansions  which 
some  at  least  of  these  bodies  undergo  with 
considerable  regularity,  and  which  apparently 
depend  on  their  approach  to  and  departure 
from  the  sun.  In  approaching  the  sun  they 
are  observed  to  contract,  in  receding  from 
the  sun  they  are  observed  to  expand.  This 
is  certainly  contrary  to  what  we  would  ex- 
pect, and  it  is  one  of  the  many  intimations 
which  we  have  that  the  physical  constitution 
of  comets — the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed — is  something  of  which  we  on 
earth  have  no  experience,  and  can  form  no 
conception. 

All  comets,  most  probably,  move  in  an  el- 
lipse, often  of  very  high  eccentricity,  although 
it  may  be  that  some  of  them,  from  the  very- 
great  velocity  with  which  they  pass  their 
perihelion,  move  in  a  parabola,  or  in  a  hyper- 
bola. Some  comets  have  a  direct  motion  in 
the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac — *'.  e.,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  earth  and  the  plan- 
ets ;  others  move  in  a  contrary  or  retrograde 
direction.  Of  the  206  comets  whose  orbits 
have  been  calculated  down  to  the  end  of  1852, 
105  have  a  direct,  and  101  have  a  retro- 
grade motion.  The  paths  of  comets  are  not 
confined  to  the  ecliptic,  as  those  of  the  plan- 
ets are,  but  comets  are  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  heavens — about  the  poles,  as  well  as  in 
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the  zodiacal  regions.  They  come  darting 
forth  towards  the  sun  from  every  quarter  in 
space,  and  having  wheeled  round  him  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  they  rush  away  back 
into  those  <(  depths  profound"  whence  they 
emerged. 

Of  the  number  of  comets  we  can  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  More  than  7,000,000  of 
these  bodies,  according  to  Arago,  come  with- 
in the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Mr.  Hind  supposes 
that  probably  somewhat  above  5,000  comets 
have  approached  the  sun  within  the  orbit  of 
Mars ;  of  these  there  are  trustworthy  records 
of  rather  more  than  600. 

The  discovery  that  comets  move  in  an  el- 
lipse, having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  and 
that  they  will,  therefore,  periodically  visit  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  was  one  of  surpass- 
ing interest,  and  the  determination  of  the 
periods  of  their  return  is  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  human  intellect.  Let  us  briefly 
advert  to  that  discovery. 

At  an  early  period  it  was  thought  that 
comets  moved  in  straight  lines.  When  this 
was  found  to.  be  an  error,  and  they  were  ob- 
served to  move  in  a  curve,  that  curve  was 
supposed  to  be  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola. 
And  indeed  the  parabola  and  hyperbola  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  ellipse  in  the  small 
part  of  a  comet's  orbit,  in  which  it  can  be 
observed.  For  it  is  only  for  a  comparatively 
short  space  before  a  comet  reaches  its  peri- 
helion, and  after  it  passes  it,  that  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  astronomer's  eye  or  in- 
struments. But  it  was  by-and-by  found  that 
the  observations  made  on  the  orbits  of  differ- 
ent comets  would  by  no  means  agree  with 
the  supposition  that  they  were  moving  in  a 
parabola,  and  plainly  indicated  that  their  or- 
bit was  an  ellipse.  The  orbits  of  a  number 
of  such  comets  have  been  calculated,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  determination  of  the  pe- 
riodica] times  of  several  comets  ;  and  these 
calculated  periodic  times  have  been  verified 
by  the  return  of  the  comets  as  predicted. 
The  roost  celebrated  are  the  comets  known 
by  the  name  of  H alley's  Encke's,  and  Biela's 
comets.  A  brief  notice  of  these  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest,  and  may  assist  us  in  ob- 
taining a  more  distinct  notion  of  the  com  eta  ry 

world. 

Guided  by  the  light  which  his  great  theory 
of  gravitation  threw  on  a  variety  of  astronomi- 
cal observations,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  comets,  like  the  planets, 
revolve  round  the  sun.  If  this  bad  before 
been  suspected,  it  had  not  in  any  way  been 
proved.  To  verify  it,  if  really  true,  became 
an  object  of  deep  interest  to  Newton,  and  his 


friend  Dr.  Halley.  "At  Newton's  suggest- 
ion," says  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Cincinnati,  "Hal- 
ley  had  searched  all  ancient  and  modern 
records  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  any  his- 
torical details  touching  the  appearance  and 
aspects  of  comets  from  the  primitive  ages 
down  to  his  own  time.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  comet  of  1682,  he  observed  its  posi- 
tion with  great  care,  and  with  wonderful 
pains  computed  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  He 
found  it  moving  in  a  plane  but  little  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  an  .ellipse  of  very  great 
elongation.  In  its  aphelion  it  receded  from 
thMun  to  the  enormous  distance  of  3,400,- 
000^000  of  miles.  He  discovered  that  the 
nature  of  its  orbit  was  such  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  comet  would  return  at  regular 
intervals  of  about  seventy-five  years;  and, 
recurring  to  his  historical  table  of  comets,  he 
found  it  possible  to  trace  it  back  with  cer- 
tainty several  hundred  years,  and  with  proba- 
bility even  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mith- 
ridates,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ." 

From  his  computation,  and  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  historical  evidence  that  he 
had  of  its  former  appearances,  Halley  boldly 
predicted  its  return  in  1758  or  1759.  He 
believed  that  before  the  predicted  time  ar- 
rived he  would  be  in  his  grave,  but  with  that 
thirst  for  fame  which  is  the  infirmity — shall 
we  call  it  ?— of  noble  minds,  and  with  a  pa- 
triotic jealousy  for  the  honor  of  his  native 
country,  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  comet's  return,  it  would  be  re- 
membered that  its  periodicity  had  been  dis- 
covered by  an  Englishman. 

As  the  period  of  the  comet's  return  indi- 
cated by  Halley  approached,  the  calculation 
of  the  elements  of  its  orhit  was  repeated 
with  great  care  and  labor,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  results,  astronomers  in  all 
quarters  were  on  the  out-look  for  the  expect- 
ed mighty  traveller.  A  Saxon  farmer,  near 
Dresden,  of  the  name  of  Palitzch,  first  saw  it 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1758.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1759  H  was  seen  by 
numerous  observers,  and  it  arrived  at  its  peri- 
helion on  the  12th  of  March,  just  a  month 
before  the  calculated  time.  Even  that  tmall 
error  in  these  enormous  calculations,  and 
affecting  the  passage  of  the  comet  through 
an  orbit  of  such  prodigious  extent,  was  owing 
in  great  part  to  the  want,  at  that  time,  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  whose  perturb- 
ing forces  considerably  affect  the  motion  of 
the  comet. 

Halley's  comet  was  again  due  in  the  neigh- 
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borbood  of  our  sun,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
our  observation,  in  1835.  As  that  time 
approached,  the  computation  of  its  orbit  was 
made  with  great  care  and  labor  by  a  number 
of  very  eminent  mathematicians,  and  every 
perturbing  force  that  might  affect  it  was 
taken  into  account.  The  "result  established 
the  triumph  of  science,  and  showed  how 
firmly  and  successfully  the  human  intellect 
has  grappled  with  the  great  problem  of  the 
path  of  comets  in  space.  Rosenberger  fixed 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1835,  as  the  time 
of  its  perihelion  ;  and  the  comet  having  been 
first  seen  at  Rome  on  the  6th  of  August  ad- 
vanced rapidly  towards  the  sun,  and  made  its 
perihelion  passage  on  the  15  th  of  November, 
only  four  days  after  the  calculated  time. 
This  was  indeed  wonderful  accuracy,  in 
tracing  the  path  and  computing  the  period 
of  a  body  that  recedes  into  space  the  amaz- 
ing distance  of  3,370,300,000  miles,  which  in 
that  lung  journey  passes  within  the  range  of 
so  many  perturbing  forces,  and  which  travels 
at  degrees  of  speed  so  gradually  and  so 
greatly  varying.  It  bears  magnificent  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  grasp  of  the  intellect 
of  man.  Yet,  let  none  be  proud  because  of 
what  they  have  received.  The  thought  that 
the  unknown  is  vastly,  boundlessly  more 
than  the  known,  should  keep  the  wisest,  and 
most  learned,  and  most  vigorous- minded, 
humble.  And  let  the  noble  achievements  of 
human  intellect  testify  to  man,  that  be  is 
made  for  something  better  than  grovelling 
among  the  sensualities  of  the  world ;  for 
something  better  even  than  the  study  of  the 
material  forms  of  the  universe,  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed ;  that  he  will 
find  his  highest  and  ultimate  occupation  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver 
himself,  and  his  highest  and  only  happiness  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  Creator  and  Lawgiver 
as  the  God  of  grace  and  redemption — a  cove- 
nant God  in  Jesus  Christ — the  Saviour  and 
portion  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

Astronomers,  put  into  the  right  tract  by 
the  computations  and  prediction  of  H alley, 
and  by  the  verification  of  that  prediction, 
were  not  long  in  pointing  out  other  comets 
with  a  periodic  time.  In  1819,  Professor 
Encke,  of  Berlin,  detected  the  periodicity  of 
the  comet  which  now  goes  by  his  name,  and 
showed  that  it  had  a  period  of  about  three 
years  and  a- quarter.  Many  opportunities, 
owing  to  the  short  period  of  this  comet,  have 
been  afforded  for  varied  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, and  for  calculating  its  elements  with 
the  nicest  care.  Encke  himself  bestowed 
amazing  labor  on  the  investigation,  and  he 


was  led  to  the  astounding  and  singular  con- 
clusion, that  the  orbit  of  the  comet  is  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  and  that  ere  long  it  must 
fall  into  the  sun.  Encke's  comet  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  round  nebulous  body, 
with  a  bright  nuclear  condensation,  and  it  is 
destitute  of  a  tail.  It  can  be  seen,  when 
most  favorably  situated,  by  the  naked  eye, 
as  a  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude. 

In  1826,  the  periodicity  of  the  fine 
comet  called  Biela's  comet  was  discovered. 
This  comet  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
small  round  nebulous  body,  with  a  feeble 
condensation  towards  the  centre,  and  with- 
out any  tail.  Its  periodical  time  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  about  6f  years,  or  more 
accurately  6.617  years.  We  find  in  Mr. 
Hind's  work  on  Comets  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  very  remarkable  change  observed 
to  take  place  in  this  comet  during  its  visit  to 
the  region  of  our  system,  in  the  end  of  1848 
and  beginning  of  1849.  That  change  con- 
sisted in  an  actual  separation  into  two  dis- 
tinct nebulosities,  which  travelled  in  company 
for  more  than  three  months.  The  apparent 
distance  between  them  was,  at  first,  little 
more  than  two  minutes,  but  subsequently  it 
increased  to  about  fourteen  minutes.  We 
can  not  even  mention  the  other  comets  whose 
periodicity  has  been  recently  detected.  In 
some  it  ranges  from  five  to  eight  years ;  in 
others,  if  we  may  credit  the  calculations,  it 
ranges  from  3,000  to  upwards  of  100,000 
years! 

In  connection  with  these  ascertained  pe- 
riodic times,  and  these  bewildering  periods 
and  distances,  the  question  suggests  itself, 
Do  all  comets  move  in  an  elliptical  orbit — 
from  some  far  turning-point  in  space  direct- 
ing their  course  towards  the  sun  with  motion 
gradually  accelerated,  till,  on  their  burning 
path,  they  rush  past  and  round  him,  and  re- 
cede away  a  journey  of  many,  many  years, 
to  the  immensely  distant  point  whence  they 
must  begin  again  their  journey  towards  him  ? 
— or  do  these  travellers  in  space  pass  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  universe  till  they  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction  of  some 
other  sun  as  glorious  and  powerful,  or  more 
fo,  than  ours,  round  which  they  sweep  with 
lightning  speed,  and  fly  off  to  seek  yet  an- 
other, and  from  that  other  vet  another,  of 
the  great  central  suns  of  God's  stupendous 
universe,  forming  thus  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  systems  of  which  that  universe  is 
composed  ? 

Comets  may  have  their  motion  accelerat- 
ed or  retarded,  and  even  their  orbits  changed, 
by  coming    within    the    influence    of   the 
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planets  or  other  bodies  which  they  may  ap- 
proach in  space.  Halley's  comet  in  1885 
had  its  perihelion  passage  accelerated  by  the 
Earth  15}  days,  by  Venus  about  5£  days, 
and  by  Mercury  and  Mars  together  about 
one  day.  The  perihelion  passage  of  Biela's 
comet  in  1832  was  shortened,  or  its  motion 
accelerated  10.023  days  by  the  united  action 
of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  And 
Encke's  comet,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  that  philosopher,  underwent  a  retardation 
of  more  than  nine  days,  from  the  influence 
of  the  planet  Jupiter.  It  has  been  thought, 
also,  that  comets  undergo  retardation  by  the 
resistance  of  the  medium  through  which 
they  move,  though  by  many  the  doctrine  of  a 
resisting  medium  is  strongly  doubted  or  denied. 
But  the  roost  extraordinary  change  pro- 
duced by  planetary  perturbations  occurs 
in  regard  to  the  comet  of  1770,  usually 
called  Lexell's  comet.  As  far  as  could  be 
judged,  that  comet  had  never  been  observed 
before.  YetLexell  proved,  that  in  the  orbit 
in  which  it  was  then  moving,  it  had  a  peri- 
odic time  of  about  five  years  and  seven 
months.  In  his  investigations,  he  found  that 
this  comet  had  approached  very  near  to  the 
planet  Jupiter  in  May,  1767  ;  so  near,  that 
the  influence  of  Jupiter  on  the  comet  must 
have  drawn  it  aside  from  the  orbit  in  which 
it  was  moving  into  an  entirely  new  orbit; 
and  this  had  brought  it  so  near  us  as  to  en- 
able us  to  see  it  for  the  first  time.  As  it  had 
such  a  short  period,  its  return  was  watched 
for  in  1776,  but  it  escaped  observation,  prob- 
ably owing  to  its  position  in  regard  to  the 
sun.  It  has  never  been  seen  again,  but  its 
disappearance  has  been  accounted  for.  Lex- 
ell  found  that  the  comet,  in  its  aphelion  pass- 
ace,  about  August,  1779,  was  so  near  Ju- 
piter, that  the  mass  of  that  planet  exercised 
a  power  on  the  comet  225  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  sun  upon  it,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  again  drawn  it  quite  out  of  the  orbit  in 
which  it  was  moving  in  1770.  And  subse- 
quent investigations  have  shown  that  the  ac- 
tion of  Jupiter  would  so  affect  this  comet, 
that  when  it  escaped  from  the  sphere  of  the 
activity  of  the  planet  in  October,  1779,  it 
was  moving  in  an  ellipse,  with  a  revolution  of 
rather  more  than  16  years,  and  a  perihelion 
of  3^  times  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit ;  and  at  such  a  distance  there  would  be 
no  hope  of  our  ever  seeing  it  again.  The 
perturbing  force  of  the  planet  Jupiter  thus 
seems  to  have  brought  this  planet  within  our 
view  by  its  influence  on  it  iu  1767,  and  again 
to  have  withdrawn  it  from  our  view  by  its. 
influence  on  it  in  in  1779. 


The  nearest  distance  to  which  comets  have 
approached  the  sun  is  a  point  of  some  inter- 
est. Of  206  comets,  whose  elements  have 
been  calculated  down  to  July,  1852,  the 
perihelion  distances  were  as  follows,  the 
earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  about 
95,000,000  of  miles,  being  the  unit : 


66  cometi  betwecOT.O  and  0.5  from  the  tun. 
100      "  "       0.5  and  1.0 

36     "  "       1.0  and  1.6 

0      "  "        1.6  and  4.0 

6      "       beyond  2.0 


it 


Of  tall  the  comets  that  have  been  calculat- 
ed, that  of  1729  had  the  greatest  perihelion 
distance — namely,  4.04 ;  and  the  remarkable 
comet  of  1843  the  least,  being  only  0.0055 ; 
the  great  comet  of  1680  had  a  perihelion 
distance  of  0.0062.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  cal- 
culated that,  from  its  nearness  to  the  sun, 
the  comet  of  1680  must  have  acquired  a 
heat  2,000  times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot 
iron.  The  heat  communicated  to  the  comet, - 
however,  would  depend  not  merely  on  its 
proximity  to  the  sun,  but  also  on  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  composed. 

But  we  probably  conceive  ourselves  quite 
as  much  interested  in  the  nearnesB  to  which 
comets  approach  our  earth,  as  in  the  near- 
ness to  which  they  approach  the  sun.  And 
indeed  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  of  comets  suffices  to 
show,  not  only  that  they  may  approach  very 
near  to  one  another,  but  even  that  they  may 
actually  come  in  contact.  It  is  certain  that 
several' comets  have  crossed  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  almost  in  our  earth's  path ;  among 
these,  the  comets  of  1680,  l770jrand  1832. 
There  was  great  alarm  in  some  quarters  re- 
garding the  comet  of  1832,  from  its  being 
discovered  and  announced,  that  on  the  29th 
of  October  that  year  it  would  pass  a  little 
within  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  hence  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  collision  would  take  place.  But 
M.  Arago  showed,  that  whilst  the  comet 
would  actually  cross  the  earth's  track,  the 
earth  would  be  at  the  time  about  50,000,000 
of  miles  from  the  point  at  which  the  comet 
was  crossing.  This  same  comet  in  1805  was 
only  a  tenth  part  of  that  distance,  or  5,000,- 
000  of  miles  from  the  earth.  The  nearest 
approach  made  by  any  comet  to  the  earth, 
is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  the  comet 
of  1770,  which  came  within  1,438,000  miles 
of  us. 

No  sensible  effect  has  been  produced  on 
any  part  of  the  solar  system  by  the  numer- 
ous comets  that  have  swept  through  it.  The 
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cometary  bodies  have  been  affected  by  their 
approach  to  the  planets ;  but  neither  the 
planets  nor  their  satellites  have  been  affected 
by  the  neighborhood  of  comets.  This  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  neb- 
ulous matter  of  which  comets  are  composed. 
It  is  so  very  thin,  that  small  stars  have  been 
seen  through  the  centre  of  the  heads  of 
comets,  without  being  in  ^he  slightest  degree 
obscured.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little 
matter  in  comets,  and  hence  their  approach 
to  the  earth  does  not  produce  any  sensible 
effect  on  it.  Were  they  of  larger  mass,  and 
so  to  influence  the  earth  or  any  of  the 
planets  by  coming  near  them,  the  effect 
would  be  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  mo- 
tions in  their  orbits :  for  instance,  to  make 
our  year  a  few  days  longer  or  shorter.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  seriously  disastrous  result 
would  follow,  were  the  earth  and  a  comet  to 
come  even  into  contact  And  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  tail  of  a  comet  (the  great 
comet  of  1843)  actually  swept  over  the 
earth,  with  what  sensible  or  injurious  effect 
many  of  us  can  perhaps  tell. 

To  show  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  matter 
of  which  comets  are  composed,  we  quote  the 
following  statements  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
regarding  Biela's  comet  in  1832  : — "  It 
passed,'  he  says,  "  over  a  small  cluster  of 
most  minute  stars  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth magnitude,  and  when  on  the  cluster 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  nebula  resolv- 
able, and  partly  resolved,  the  stars  of  the 
cluster  being  visible  through  the  comet.  A 
more  striking  proof  could  not  have  been  of- 
fered of  the  extreme  translucency  of  the 
matter  of  which  the  comet  consists.  The 
most  trifling  fog  would  have  effaced  this 
group  of  stars,  yet  they  continued  visible 
through  a  thickness  of  coraetic  matter,  which, 
calculating  on  its  distance,  and  its  apparent 
diameter,  must  have  exceeded  50,000  miles, 
at  least  towards  its  central  parts."  "  Olbers," 
says  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  who  studied  the  subject 
with  great  Crire,  was  disposed  to  think,  that 
in  case  the  earth  had  passed  directly  through 
the  comet,  no  inconvenience  would  have  oc- 
curred, and  no  change  beyond  a  slight  in- 
fluence on  the  climate  would  have  been  ex- 
perienced." 

Indeed,  the  exceeding  variety  and  translu- 
cency of  the  nebulous  matter  of  which  comets 
are  composed,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
vast  distance  at  which  it  is  visible,  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  something  of  which  we  have 
no  likeness  on  the  earth.  Small  stars  are  not 
at  all  obscured  when  covered  by  that  nebu- 
lous matter  in  such  immense  masses — and 


sometimes  appearing  brighter  when  seen 
through  it ! — we  inquire  with  wonder  what 
it  can  be,  but  we  nowhere  receive  an  answer. 

The  expected  great  comet  must  have  from 
us  a  brief  notice  before  we  close  this  paper. 
A  very  remarkable  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1204,  and  another  in  1556.  Dr. 
Halley  calculated  the  orbits  of  these  two 
comets  with  a  number  of  others.  Fifty 
years  after  the  time  of  Dr.  Halley,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  comet  of  1264  were  re-calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Dunthorne,  and  such  resem- 
blances observed  between  the  results  and 
and  those  which  Halley  had  given  for  the 
comet  of  1556,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
their  identity.  About  twenty  years  after 
this,  M.  Pingre,  by  his  calculations,  strongly 
confirmed  this  suspicion,  and  predicted  the 
return  of  that  great  comet  in  1 848,  thus  as- 
signing it  a  period  of  292  years.  Between 
1843  and  1847,  Mr.  Hind  carefully  went 
over  all  the  calculations,  and  having  rectified 
some  errors,  he  concurred  in  thinking  that 
the  comets  of  1264  and  1556  were  identical. 
Mr.  Bomme,  of  Middleburg,  repeated  the 
calculations  regarding  the  comet  of  1556, 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  the  pertur- 
bations of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, and  partially  for  those  of  the  Earth, 
Venus,  and  Mars.  In  the  first  instance, 
Bomme  used  the  elements  of  Dr.  Halley, 
according  to  which  he  found  that  this  great 
expected  comet  will  come  to  its  perihelion  in 
August,  1860.  Subsequently,  Bomme  used 
the  elements  of  Mr.  Hind,  and  according  to 
these,  the  great  comet  of  1556  should  return, 
and  reach  its  perihelion,  in  August,  1858. 
M.  Hind,  therefore,  thinks  that  August, 
1858,  will  be  within  two  years  either  way, 
of  the  perihelion  passage,  so  that  the  great 
comet  of  1264  and  1556  may  be  looked  for 
in  these  parts  of  space  some  time  between 
1856  and  1860;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
our  present  means  of  knowledge  do  not  ad- 
mit of  a  nearer  approximation.  Many  an 
intelligent  mind  will'  welcome  with  delight 
that  mighty  wanderer  come  back  again,  and 
will  see  in  its  return  illustrious  evidence  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  of  his  goodness  to 
his  creature  man. 

With  respect  to  the  purposes  that  comets 
serve  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  We  find  Newton  say- 
ing, "  I  suspect  that  the  spirit  which  makes 
the  finest,  subtlest,  and  best  part  of  our  own 
air,  and  which  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
life  and  being  of  all  things,  comes  principally 
from  the  comets."  And  Mrs.  Sommerville 
remarks,  that "  it  has  often  been  imagined 
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that  the  tails  of  comets  have  infused  new 
substances  into  the  atmosphere."  The  per- 
turbations and  retardations  of  comets  nave 


density  of  certain  of  the  planetaiy  bodies, 
and  are  held  to  go  far  towards  proving  the 
exi&tence  of  an  all-pervading  ether,  exceed- 


been  found  useful  in  determining  the  bulk  and  [  ingly  subtle,  filling  all  the  visible  creation. 


From    Blackwood's    Magazine. 
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A  TALE  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN. 


I  was  at  "Vienna  a  few  years  ago.  After 
trying  several  tables-cFhote,  I  established  my- 
self at  a  hotel  in  the  Judenstrasse,  frequented 
by  a  select  society.  Mr.  M tiller,  master  of 
this  establishment,  did  its  honors  with 
thorough  German  gravity.  Perfect  order, 
extreme  and  conscientious  cleanliness,  reigned 
throughout  the  bouse.  One  might  pass 
through  the  servants'  room,  and  even  through 
the  kitchens,  without  meeting  with  any  thing 
by  which  the  sight  was  in  the  least  offended. 
The  cellar  was  as  well  arranged  as  a  book- 
case, and  the  regulations  of  the  house,  as  re- 
garded both  the  service  and  the  hours  of 
meals,  were  as  punctually  observed  as  they 
could  have  been  in  a  seminary.  If  a  guost 
came  in  late,  though  it  were  but  ten  minutes, 
he  was  served  apart,  in  an  adjoining  room, 
that  the  comfort  of  all  might  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  convenience  of  one. 

In  the  conversation  at  this  table-cThote  there 
prevailed  a  tone  of  good  society  which  ex- 
cluded neither  ease  nor  pleasantry ;  but  a 
caustic  or  indelicate  expression  would  have 
jarred  on  the  ear  like  a  false  note  in  a  well- 
executed  concert.  The  countenance  of  Mrs. 
Muller,  in  which  dignity  was  blended  with 
benevolence,  was  tVe  barometer  by  which 
the  young  men  regulated  themselves  when 
the  influence  of  Rhine  wine  or  Stettin  beer 
might  lead  them  a  little  too  far.  Then  Mrs. 
Muller  assumed  an  air  of  reserve  ;  by  a  few 
words  she  adroitly  broke  off  the  conversation, 
and  turned  it  into  another  channel ;  and  she 
glanced  gravely  at  her  daughter,  who,  with- 
out affectation  or  pouting,  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  plate  until  the  end  of  the  meal. 

Ellen  Muller  was  the  type  of  those  beauti- 
ful German  faces  which  the  French  call  cold, 
because  they  know  not  how  to  read  them ; 
she  was  a  happy  mixture  of  the  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  characters.    A  pure  and  open 


brow,  eyes  of  inexpressible  softness,  lips  ha- 
bitually closed  with  qjaidenly  reserve,  a  trans- 
parent complexion,  whose  charming  blushes 
each  moment  protested  against  the  immo- 
bility of  her  bearing,  auburn  hair  whose  rich 
and  silken  curls  admirably  harmonized  with 
the  serenity  of  her  features,  a  graceful  and 
flexible  form  just  expanding  into  womanhood ; 
— such  was  Ellen  Muller. 

A  councillor  of  the  Court,  Hofrath  Baron 
von  Noth,  who  had  resigned  his  functions  in 
consequence  of  an  injustice  that  had  been 
done  him,  several  students,  whose  parents 
had  recommended  them  to  the  vigilance  of 
Mr.  Muller,  and  a  few  merchants,  composed 
the  majority  of  the  habitual  guests.  The 
party  was  frequently  increased  by  travellers, 
literary  men,  and  artists.  After  dinner,  phi- 
losophy, politics,  or  literature,  were  the  usual 
topics  of  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Muller, 
a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  and  great 
good  sense,  took  part,  with  a  choice  of  ex- 
pressions and  an  elevation  of  views  that  would 
have  astonished  me  in  a  man  of  his  station  in 
any  country  but  Germany. 

Sometimes  Ellen  would  sit  down  to  the 
piano,  and  sing  some  of  those  simple  and 
beautiful  melodies  in  which  the  tenderness, 
the  gravity,  and  the  piety  of  the  German  na- 
tional character  seem  to  mingle.  Then  con- 
versation ceased  ;  every  countenance  express- 
ed profound  attention  ;  and  each  listener,  as 
if  he  were  assisting  at  a  religious  service, 
translated  the  accents  of  that  universal  lan- 
guage according  to  his  sympathies,  his  asso- 
ciations, and  the  habitual  direction  of  his 
ideas. 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  Baron 
von  Noth  and  a  young  student  named  Werter 
were  particularly  sensible  to  Ellen's  charms 
and  merit.  In  the  baron,  a  middle-aged  man,, 
there  was  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  eagerness 
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which  betmved  an  almost  constant  struggle 
between  pride  and  the  energy  of  a  strong 
passion.  It  is  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty  that  the  passions  have  most  empire  over 
us.  At  that  period  of  life  the  character  is 
completely  formed ;  and  as  we  well  know 
what  we  desire,  so  do  we  strive  to  attain  our 
end  with  all  the  energy  of  a  perfect  organiza- 
tion. 

Werter  was  little  more  than  nineteen  years 
old.  He  was  tall,  fair,  and  melancholy.  I 
am  persuaded  that  love  had  revealed  itself 
to  the  young  student  by  the  intermediation 
of  the  musical  sense.  I  had  more  than  once 
watched  him  when  Ellen  sans.  A  sort  of 
fever  agitated  him ;  he  isolated  himself  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  there,  in  a  mute  ec- 
stacy,  the  poor  boy  inhaled  the  poison  of 
love.  i. 

The  pretensions  of  Ellen's  two  admirers 
manifested  themselves  by  attentions  of  very 
different  kinds,  and  in  which  were  displayed 
their  different  natures.  The  baron  brought 
Mrs.  Mtiller  tickets  for  concerts  and  theatres. 
Often  at  the  dessert,  he  would  send  for  deli- 
cious Hungarian  wine,  in  which  he  drank  the 
health  of  the  ladies,  slightly  inclining  his 
head  to  Ellen,  as  if  he  would  have  said — I 
bow  to  you  alone.  Werter  would  stealthily 
place  upon  the  piano  a  new  ballad,  or  a  vol- 
ume of  poetry ;  and  when  the  young  girl 
took  it  up,  his  face  flushed  and  brightened  as 
if  the  blood  were  about  to  burst  from  it.  El- 
len smiled  modestly  at  the  baron,  or  grace- 
fully thanked  the  student;  but  she  seemed 
not  to  suspect  that  which  neither  of  them 
dared  to  tell  her. 

An  attentive  observer  of  all  that  passed,  I 
did  my  utmost  to  read  Ellen's  heart,  and  to 
decide  as  to  the  future  chances  of  the  baron's 
or  the  student's  love.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  narratives  of  adventure,  and,  thanks 
to  the  wandering  life  I  had  led,  I  was  able  to 
gratify  this  taste.  I  noticed  that  traits  of 
generosity  and  noble  devotion  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  her.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  as  though  she  would  fain  have  dis- 
tinguished, through  time  and  space,  the  hero 
of  a  noble  action ;  then  tears  moistened  her 
beautiful  lashes,  as  reflection  recalled  her  to 
the  realities  of  life.  I  understood  that  neither 
the  baron  nor  Werter  was  the  man  to  win  her 
heart ;  they  were  neither  of  them  equal  to 
her.  Had  I  been  ten  years  younger,  I  think 
I  should  have  been  vain  enough  to  enter  the 
lists.  But  another  person,  whom  none  would 
at  first  have  taken  for  a  man  capable  of  feel- 
ing and  inspiring  a  strong  passion,  was  des- 
tined to  carry  off  the  prize. 


One  night,  that  we  were  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  one  of  the  habitual  visitors  to 
the  house  presented  to  us  a  Jew,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Lemberg,  and  whom  busi- 
ness was  to  detain  for  some  months  at  Vienna. 
In  a  few  words,  Mr.  Muller  made  the  stranger 
acquainted  with  the  rules  and  the  customs  of 
the  house.  The  Jew  replied  by  monosylla- 
bles, as  if  he  disdained  to  expend  more  words 
and  intelligence  upon  details  so  entirely  ma- 
terial. He  bowed  politely  to  the  ladies, 
glanced  smilingly  at  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  round  which  he  twice  walked,  as  if  in 
token  of  taking  possession,  and  then  installed 
himself  in  an  arm-chair.  This  pantomime 
might  have  been  translated  thus :  "  Here  I 
am ;  look  at  me  once  for  all,  and  then  heed 
me  no  more."  Mr.  Mai  thus — that  was  the 
Jew's  name — had  a  decided  limp  in  his  gait; 
he  was  a  man  of  the  middle  height,  and  of  a 
decent  bearing ;  his  hair  was  neglected ;  but 
a  phrenologist  would  have  read  a  world  of 
things  in  the  magnificent  development  of  his 
forehead. 

The  conversation  became  general.  Mr. 
Mai  thus  spoke  little,  but  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  mouth  everybody  was  silent.  This  ap- 
parent deference  proceeded  perhaps  as  much 
from  a  desire  to  discover  his  weak  points 
as  from  politeness  towards  the  new-comer. 

The  Jew  had  one  of  those  penetrating  and 
sonorous  voices  whose  tones  seem  to  reach 
the  very  soul,  and  which  impart  to  words  in- 
flexions not  less  varied  than  the  forms  of 
thought.  He  summed  up  the  discussion  log- 
ically and  lucidly ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that,  out  of  consideration  for  his  interlocu- 
tors, he  abstained  from  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength. 

The  conversation  was  intentionally  led  to 
religious  prejudices :  at  the  first  words 
spoken  on  this  subject,  the  Jew's  countenance 
assumed  a  sublime  expression.  He  rose  at 
once  to  the  most  elevated  considerations  :  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  1&  imagination  found  it- 
self in  a  familiar  sphere.  He  wound  up  with 
so  pathetic  and  powerful  a  peroration,  that 
Ellen,  yielding  to  a  sympathetic  impulse, 
made  an  abrupt  movement  towards  him. 
Their  two  souls  had  met,  and  were  destined 
mutually  to  complete  each  other. 

I  said  to  myself,  that  Jew  will  be  Ellen's 
husband. 

Then  I  applied  myself  to  observe  him  more 
attentively.  When  Mr.  Malthus  was  not 
strongly  moved  and  animated,  he  was  but  an 
ordinary  man  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  express- 
ion of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  within 
himself,  one  could  discern  that  he  was  inter* 
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nally  preoccupied  with  some  of  those  lofty 
thoughts  identified  with  superior  minds. 
Some  celebrated  authors  were  spoken  of ;  he 
remained  silent.  Baron  von  Noth  leaned  over 
towards  me  and  said,  iu  a  low  voice,  "  It 
seems  that  our  new  acquaintance  is  not  liter- 
ary." 

*'  I  should  be  surprised  at  that/'  I  replied ; 
"and,  what  is  more,  I  would  lay  a  wager 
that  he  is  musical."  The  baron  drew  back, 
with  a  movement  of  vexation,  and,  as  if  to 
test  my  sagacity,  he  asked  Ellen  to  sing 
something.  The  amiable  girl  begged  him  to 
excuse  her,  but  without  putting  forward  any 
of  those  small  pretexts  which  most  young 
ladies  would  have  invented  on  the  instant. 
Her  mother's  authority  was  needed  to  van- 
quish her  instinctive  resistance.  Her  prelude 
testified  to  some  unwonted  agitation  ;  its  first 
notes  roused  the  Jew  from  his  reverie ;  soon 
she  recovered  herself,  and  her  visible  emo- 
tion did  but  add  a  fresh  charm  to  the  habitu- 
al expression  of  her  singing. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  short,  declaring  that 
her  memory  failed  ner. 

Then,  to  our  great  astonishment,  a  rich 
and  harmonious  voice  was  heard,  and  Ellen 
continued,  accompanied  by  the  finest  tenor  I 
ever  listened  to  in  my  life. 

The  baron  bit  his  lips ;  Werter  was  pale 
with  surprise.  The  warmest  applause  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  the  beautiful  duet. 

Malthus  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and 
seemed  entirely  under  the  spell  of  harmony. 
He  gave  some  advice  to  Ellen,  who  listened 
to  him  with  avidity  ;  he  even  made  her  re- 
peat a  passage,  which  she  afterwards  sang 
with  admirable  expression.  He  took  her 
hand,  almost  with  enthusiasm,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  thank  you  !" 

"  Very  odd  indeed,"  said  the  baron.  Poor 
Werter  said  nothing,  but  went  and  sat  himself 
down,  very  pensive,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Mullerwas  radiant  at  her  daughter's 
success.  As  to  Ellen,  she  merely  said  in  a 
low  voice — 

"  If  I  had  instruction,  I  should  perhaps 
be  able  to  make  something  of  music." 

44  With  your  mother's  permission,"  rejoin- 
ed Malthus,  "  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  some- 
tfaies  Accompanying  you." 

Mrs.  Mutter  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at 
the  Jew,  whose  countenance,  which  had  re- 
sumed its  habitual  calmness,  showed  nothing 
that  could  excite  her  suspicions.  She  judged 
that  such  a  man  was  not  at  all  dangerous, 
and  accepted  his  offer.  Malthus  bowed  with 
cold    dignity — doubtless    appreciating    the 


motive  of  this  confidence — and  Ellen  struck 
a  few  notes,  to  divert  attention  from  her 
embarrassment. 

The  baron,  who  sought  a  vent  for  his  ill- 
humor,  said  to  the  young  girl,  pointing  to 
the  Jew's  stick — 

"  If  any  thing  should  halt  in  the  accom- 
paniment, there  is  what  will  restore  the 
measure." 

Ellen  rose,  cast  a  look  at  the  baron,  which 
meant,  "  One  meets  people  like  you  every- 
where/' and  left  Up  room.  Malthus  took 
up  a  newspaper,  afljff  reid  until  we  separated 
for  the  night.   . 

The  Jew  led  the  regular  life  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  value  of  time.  He  worked  until 
noon,  paid  or  received  a  few  visits,  went 
upon  Change  about  two  o'clock,  then  shut 
himself  up  m  his  apartment  and  was  visible 
to  nobody,  and  at  precisely  four  o'clock  en- 
tered Mr.  Muller's  room,  where  Ellen  await- 
ed him  at  the  piano.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  daily  assumed  a  greater  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  of  his  pupil,  whose  progress  was 
rapid. 

When  Malthus  smiled,  Ellen's  charming 
countenance  assumed  an  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  habitual  thoughtful  mood,  the 
poor  girl's  soul  appeared  suspended  in  a 
sympathetic  medium ;  she  saw  nothing,  an- 
swered nobody  ; — in  a  word,  she  instinctive- 
ly assimilated  herself  to  the  mysterious 
being  whose  influence  governed  her.  When 
Malthus  leaned  on  his  cane  in  walking,  Ellen 
seemed  to  say,  "  My  arm  would  support  him 
so  well!" 

The  Jew,  however,  did  not  limp  disagree- 
ably ;  his  left  leg  was  well  formed,  and  his 
symmetrical  figure  showed  the  disturbance  in 
its  harmony  to  have  been  the  result  of  an 
accident.  He  had  the  appearance  of  having 
long  become  reconciled  to  his  infirmity,  like 
a  soldier  who  considers  his  wounds  a  glorious 
evidence  of  his  devotion  to  his  country. 

I  had  more  than  once  felt  tempted  to  ask 
Malthus  the  history  of  his  lameness ;  but  he 
eluded  with  so  much  care  every  approach 
to  the  subject,  that  I  deemed  myself  obliged 
to  respect  his  secret. 

Two  months  passed  thus,  and  I  had  op- 
portunity of  appreciating  all  the  right-mind- 
edness, generosity,  and  enlightenment  that 
dwelt  in  the  accessible  part  of  that  extraor- 
dinary soul.  In  presence  of  this  dangerous 
rival,  who  triumphed  without  a  struggle,  the 
baron  became  almost  tender.  His  self-love 
cruelly  suffered  to  see  preferred  to  him  a 
lame  merchant  with  a  fine  voice.     He  some- 
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times  attempted  to  quiz  him ;  but  Malthas 
confounded  him  so  completely  by  the  apt- 
ness of  his  retorts,  that  the  laughers  were 
never  on  the  side  of  the  baron. 

One  night  that  the  family  party  was  as- 
sembled, Werter  approached  Mr.  Mailer 
with  a  suppliant  air,  and  delivered  to  him  a 
letter  from  his  father.  The  poor  young 
man's  agitation  made  me  suspect  that  the 
letter  contained  a  proposal.  Mr.  Muller 
read  it  with  attention  and  handed  it  to  his 
wife,  who  rapidly  glanced  over  ft  and  cast  a 
scrutinizing  glance  at  her  daughter,  to  make 
sure  whether  or  no  she  was  forewarned  of 
this  step.  A  mother's  pride  is  always  flat- 
tered under  such  circumstances,  and  the  first 
impulse  is  generally  favorable  to  the  man 
who  has  singled  oat  the  object  of  her  dear- 
est affections  ;  but  the  second  thought  is  one 
of  prudence  ;  a  separation,  the  many  risks  of 
the  future,  soon  check  the  instinctive  satis- 
faction of  the  maternal  heart,  and  a  thousand 
motives  concur  to  arrest  the  desired  consent. 

"  It  were  well,"  she  said,  "  first  to  know 
what  Ellen  thinks." 

The  words  were  like  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
poor  girl,  whose  countenance  expressed  the 
utmost  surprise. 

"  Besides,  he  is  very  young,"  added  Mrs. 
Mailer,  loud  enongh  for  the  baron  to  hear. 

Werter's  position  was  painful ;  he  stam- 
mered a  few  words,  became  embarrassed,  and 
abruptly  left  the  room. 

"  A  mere  child,"  quoth  the  baron,  "  who 
should  be  sent  to  his  books." 

Ma] thus,  who  had  observed  all  thai  passed, 
rested  his  two  hands  on  his  stick,  like  a  man 
disposed  to  argue  the  point,  and  warmly 
defended  the  student. 

"It  can  not  be  denied,"  he  said,  in  conclu- 
sion, "that  the  young  man's  choice  pleads 
in  his  favor ;  and  his  embarrassment,  which 
at  that  age  is  not  unbecoming,  proves,  in  my 
opinion,  that,  whilst  aspiring  to  so  great  a 
happiness,  be  has  sufficient  modesty  to  ad- 
juit  himself  unworthy  of  it." 

"  If  a  declaration  were  a  sufficient  proof 
of  merit,"  interrupted  the  councillor,  "I 
know  one  man  who  would  not  hesitate." 

"And  who  is  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Muller, 
with  ill- concealed  curiosity. 

"  Myself,  madam,"  replied  the  councillor 
— "  Baron  von  Notb." 

By  the  way  in  which  this  was  spoken,  the 
dissyllable  "myself"  appeared  lengthened 
by  all  the  importance  of  the  personage. 

"  At  my  age  men  do  not  change,"  contin- 
ued the  baron ;  "  and  the  present  is  a  guar- 
antee for  the  future." 


• 

Ellen  was  really  to  be  pitied.  When  Mal- 
thus  took  Werter  s  part,  I  saw  that  she  was 
on  the  point  of  fainting.  Her  countenance, 
naturally  so  gentle,  was  overshadowed  by  an 
expression  of  vexation  and  displeasure.  She 
had  taken  the  Jew's  benevolent  defence  of 
the  student  for  a  mark  of  indifference. 
Whilst  still  under  the  influence  of  this  pain- 
ful impression,  the  Baron's  declaration  came 
to  add  to  her  agitation  ;  she  cast  a  reproach- 
ful glance  at  Malthus,  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and  swooned  away.  The  Jew  sprang  for- 
ward, took  her  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on  a 
sofa,  and  knelt  down  beside  her. 

"  You  have  not  understood  me,  then  ?"  he 
exclaimed. 

Ellen  opened  her  eyes,  and  beheld  at  her 
feet  the  man  whom  her  heart  had  selected  ; 
and,  absorbed  in  her  passion,  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  those  who  stood  around,  she 
murmured,  in  a  feeble  voice — 

"  Yours !     Yours  alone !— ever  yours !" 

"  Sir,"  said  Malthus  to  Mr.  Muller,  "  my 
proposal  comes  rather  late  ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion." 

In  the  Jew's  manner  there  was  the  dignity 
of  a  man  in  a  position  to  dictate  conditions. 
Ellen  had  recovered  herself.  As  to  Mr. 
Muller,  there  had  not  been  time  for  his  ha- 
bitual phlegm  to  become  disturbed  ;  but  his 
wife  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  this  dra- 
matic complication,  whose  denouement  re- 
mained in  suspense. 

"  Mr.  Y.,"  said  she  to  me,  somewhat  ma- 
liciously, "  do  you  not  feel  the  effect  of  ex- 
ample ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  unable  to 
resist,"  I  replied,  "  had  not  Mr.  Malthus  de- 
clared himself  before  me." 

Ellen  blushed,  and  the  Jew  pressed  my 
hand.  Just  then  Werter  re-entered  the 
room,  pale  and  downcast,  like  a  man  who 
comes  to  hear  sentence  passed  upon  him. 
There  was  profound  silence  which  lasted  sev- 
eral minutes,  or  at  least  seemed  to  me  to  do 
so.    At  last  Mr.  Muller  broke  it. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  much  flat- 
tered by  the  honor  you  have  done  me  "— 

He  paused,  and  seemed  to  be  recalling 
past  events  to  his  mind.  During  this  short 
silence,  Werter  gazed  at  us  in  turn  with  an 
air  of  astonishment,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he 
included  me  in  the  number  of  his  rivals. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  continued 
Mr.  Muller,  "which  will  perhaps  modify 
your  present  intentions.  About  ten  years 
ago  I  had  to  visit  Berlin,  where  my  father 
had  just  died.     The  winding  up  of  his  affairs 
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proved  complicated  and  troublesome,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  place  my  interests  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer  who  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  me  as  extremely  skilful.  The  business 
at  last  settled,  I  found  myself  entitled  to 
about  forty  thousand  florins,  which  I  pro- 
posed to  embark  in  trade.  I  was  happily 
married,  and  Ellen  was  seven  years  old. 
Our  little  fortune  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  a  succession  of  losses,  for  which  this  in- 
heritance would  compensate. 

"  One  day  I  went  to  my  lawyer's  to  re- 
ceive the  money.  He  had  disappeared,  tak- 
ing it  with  him.  Despair  took  possession  of 
me ;  I  dared  not  impart  the  fatal  news  to 
my  wife,  and,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  de- 
termined on  suicide.  All  that  day  I  rambled 
about  the  country,  and  at  nightfall  I  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  Spree.  Climbing 
upon  the  parapet  of  a  high  bridge,  I  gazed 
with  gloomy  delight  into  the  dark  waters 
that  rolled  beneath.  On  my  knees  upon  the 
stone,  I  offered  up  a  short  but  fervent  prayer 
to  Him  who  wounds  and  heals  ;  I  commend- 
ed my  wife  and  daughter  to  His  mercy,  and 
precipitated  myself  from  the  bridge.  I  was 
straggling  instinctively  against  death,  when 
I  felt  myself  seized  by  a  vigorous  arm.  A 
man  swam  near  me,  and  drew  me  towards 
the  shore,  which  we  both  reached. 

"  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  distin- 
guish the  features  of  my  preserver,  but  the 
tones  of  his  voice  made  an  impression  upon 
me  which  has  not  yet  been  effaced,  and  I 
have  met  but  one  man  whose  voice  has  re- 
minded me  of  that  of  the  generous  unknown. 
He  compelled  me  to  go  home  with  him, 
questioned  me  as  to  my  motives  for  so  des- 
perate an  act,  and,  to  my  extreme  astonish- 
ment, handed  me  a  portfolio  containing  forty 
thousand  florins,  on  the  express  condition 
that  I  should  take  no  steps  to  find  him  out. 
I  entreated  him  to  accept  my  marriage-ring, 
at  sight  of  which  I  promised  to  repay  the 


loan,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  for  me 
to  do  so.  He  took  the  ring,  and  I  left  him, 
my  heart  brimful  of  gratitude. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the 
joy  with  which  I  once  more  embraced  my 
wife  and  daughter.  God  alone  can  repay  my 
benefactor  all  the  good  he  did  us.  I  ar- 
ranged my  affairs,  and  we  set  out  for  Vienna, 
where  I  formed  this  establishment  of  which 
I  can  not  consider  myself  as  more  than  the 
temporary  possessor.  You  perceive,  gentle- 
men, that  Ellen  has  no  dowry  to  expect,  and 
that  we  may  at  any  moment  be  reduced  to  a 
very  precarious  position." 

Ellen's  face  was  hidden  by  her  hands. 
When  Mr.  Miiller  ceased  speaking,  we  still 
listened.    Presently  the  Jew  broke  silence. 

"  I  have  little,"  he  said,  "  to  add  to  your 
narration ;  the  man  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  render  you  a  service,  remained  a  cripple 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  When  he  plunged 
into  the  Spree,  he  struck  against  a  stone, 
and  since  then  he  limps,  as  you  peteeive." 

We  were  all  motionless  witl/  surprise. 
Then  Malthus  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Miiller.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  latter,  generally  so  cold  in  its 
expression,  was  suddenly  extraordinarily  agi- 
tated :  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  his  preserver's  arms. 

"  All  that  I  possess  belongs  to  you,"  he 
cried,  "  and  I  have  the  happiness  to  inform 
you  that  your  capital  has  doubled." 

"  Of  all  that  you  possess,"  replied  Mal- 
thus, "  I  ask  but  one  thing,  to  which  I  have 
no  rigM!^ 

The  worthy  German  took  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  who  trembled  with  happiness  and 
surprise,  and,  placing  it  in  that  of  the 
Jew — 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
"  you  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  who  are 
disinterested  in  this  question,  do  you  think 
that  I  could  do  better  ?  " 
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The  influence  of  individuals  on  the  des- 
tiniea  of  the  world  is  generally  small.  The 
great  majority  even  of  the  rulers  of  mankind 
merely  co-operate  in  a  movement  which 
would  have  pursued  its  pre-appointed  track 
as  rapidly  and  as  completely  if  they  bad  never 
existed.  Their  work  may  be  well  done ;  but, 
if  they  were  not  there,  it  would  be  done  just 
as  well  by  some  one  else.  A  few  eminent 
men,  whose  talents  and  energy  have  been 
aided  by  fortune,  have  been  able  perceptibly 
to  accelerate  or  perceptibly  to  retard,  the 
progress  of  events.  Hannibal  was  amongst 
the  greatest  statesmen,  and  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  general,  that  the  world  has  seen.  All 
that  his  talents  and  his  energy  wielding  the 
whole  power  of  Carthage  could  do  was  to 
delay  her  fall  for  a  few  years.  If  Rome  had 
not  had  Hannibal  for  an  opponent  she  would 
have  subdued  Carthage  a  little  sooner;  if 
she  had  not  had  Caesar  for  a  leader  she  would 
have  subdued  Gaul  a  little  later.  If  he  had 
endeavored  to  support  her  republican  insti- 
tutions, they  might  have  lasted  until  his 
death.  The  fall  of  Carthage,  of !  G«ftl,  and 
of  the  Roman  republic,  were  questions  merely 
of  time.  But  circumstances  from  time  to 
time  occur  when  the  balance  between  two 
great  events,  or  between  two  great  systems 
of  events,  is  so  equally  poised  that  the  im- 
pulse given  by  a  single  hand  may  be  deci- 
sive. If  Lycurgus  had  died  in  infancy,  the 
whole  history  of  Greece  might  have  been 
altered,  and  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
^Greece  might  have  been  a  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  world.  The  Athenian  domina- 
tion might  have  extended  over  Sicily  and 
Magna  Graecia,  Rome  might  have  been  sti- 
fled in  her  early  adolescence,  and  who  can 
say  what  would  now  be  the  state  of  Europe 
if  she  had  not  undergone  the  Roman  domi- 
nation or  received  the  Roman  law  ?  If  the 
Barbarian  invasion  had  found  her  a  Greek 
or  Carthaginian  empire  ? 


•  The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,    By  William  Sterling.    8d  edition.     Lon- 
.  don,  1853.    8vo. 


The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
one  of  these  critical  periods.  Great  forces, 
material  and  mental,  were  then  opposed. 
The  events  which  were  to  be  the  result  of 
their  conflict  have  not  yet  exhausted  their 
influence :  they  may  affect  the  human  race 
for  many  centuries  to  come.  And  these  forces 
were  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  religion  or  of  superstition,  of  free 
inquiry  or  of  unreasoning  conformity,  of 
France  or  of  Germany,  depended  on  the  con- 
duct of  Charles  V.  and  of  Luther. 

There  seem  to  us  to  be  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that,  if  Luther  had  died  in  1506, 
a  novice  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Er* 
furth,  the  Reformation,  such  as  it  now  is, 
would  have  taken  place.  At  first  sight,  in- 
deed, it  may  appear  that  the  corruptions 
which  he  attacked  were  too  gross  and  palpa- 
ble to  endure  the  improved  intelligence  of 
modern  Europe.  But  we  must  recollect  that 
on  his  death  Protestantism  ceased  to  extend 
itself.  Its  limits  are  now  nearly  such  as  he 
left  them.  What  was  Popish  in  1546  re- 
mains Popish  now.  Nor  is  this  to  be  as- 
ascribed  to  inferiority  of  political  institu- 
tions or  of  cultivation.  The  democratic  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  and  the  well-governed, 
industrious  Flemings,  are  as  strenuous  in 
their  adherence  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  the 
despotically- ruled  Danes  have  been  in  their 
rejection  of  it. 

The  most  highly -civilized  portions  of  the 
Continent  are  France,  Italy,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  Germany.  Not  one-fourth  of  their 
inhabitants  are  Protestants.  If  the  inherent 
vices  of  Popery  have  not  destroyed  it  in 
France  ;  if  it  has  withstood  there  the  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  wit  and  license  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  boldness  and  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth, 
what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  those 
vices  would  have  been  fatal  to  it  in  Great 
Britain. 

Nor  can  the  permanence  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism be  accounted  for  by  its  self- reforma- 
tion. Without  doubt,  with  the  improved 
decorouaness  of  modern  times,  some  of  its 
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grossest  practical  abuses  have  been  removed 
or  palliated.  Indigencies  are  no  longer  on 
public  sale.  The  morals  in  monasteries  and 
convents,  and  those  of  the  secular  clergy, 
are  decent :  there  is  less  of  violent  active  per- 
secution. But  a  church  which  claims  to  be 
infallible  can  not  really  reform  her  doctrines. 
Every  error  that  she  has  once  adopted  be- 
comes stereotyped,  every  step  by  which  she 
has  diverged  from  truth  is  irretrievable.  All 
the  worst  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church 
are  maintained  by  her  at  this  instant  as 
stoutly  as  they  were  when  Luther  first  re- 
nounced her  communion.  The  prohibition  of 
inquiry,  the  reliance  on  legendary  traditions, 
the  idolatry  of  relics,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  merit 
ascribed  to  voluntary  suffering,  and  to  pre- 
meditated uselessness,  "  the  conversion  of  the 
sacraments  into  charms,  of  public  worship 
into  a  magic  incantation  muttered  in  a  dead 
language,  and  of  the  duty  of  Christian  Holi- 
ness into  fantastic  penances,  pilgrimages, 
scapularies,  and  a-  whole  train  of  supersti- 
tious observances  worthy  of  paganism  in  its 
worst  forms,"*  are  all  in  fall  vigor  among 
many  of  the  Teutonic  races  and  among  all 
the  nations  whose  languages  are  derived 
from  the  Latin.  The  clergy  of  France,  once 
the  most  intelligent  defenders  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church,  are  now  more  ultra- 
montane than  the  Italians. 

We  repeat  our  belief  that  if  Luther  had 
not  been  born,  or  if  he  had  wanted  any  one 
of  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellences  that  enabled  him  to 
triumph  in  the  most  difficult  contest  that 
ever  was  waged  by  man,  if  he  had  had  less 
courage,  less  self-devotion,  less  diligence,  less 
sagacity,  less  eloquence,  less  prudence,  or 
less  sincerity,  the  Pope  would  still  be  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  all  Western  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Ro- 
manism would  prevail  there,  doubted,  indeed, 
or  disbelieved,  or  unthought  of,  by  the  edu- 
cated classes,  and  little  understood  by  the 
uneducated,  but  conformed  to  by  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Charles  V.  had  been 
able,  like  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  shake  off  the  preju- 
dices of  his  early  education, — if,  like  them, 
he  had  listened  to  Luther  with  candor,  and, 
like  them,  had  been  convinced,  and,  instead 
of  striving  to  crush  the  Reformation,  had 
put  himself  at  its  head,  a  train  of  conse- 
quences would  have  been  set  in  motion  not 


*  Whately's   Errors   of  Romanism,   Essay    vi. 
sect  3. 


less  momentous  than  those  which  would 
have  followed  the  submission  or  the  prema- 
ture death  of  Luther. 

The  Reformation  would  have  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  coun- 
tries were  all  eager  to  throw  off  the  domin- 
ion of  Rome,  and  were  kept  under  her  yoke 
only  by  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of 
Charles.  Germany  would  have  remained 
an  empire.  It  required  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
religious  cause  to  rouse  her  feudatories  to 
rise  against  their  sovereign,  and  to  force  on 
him  a  treaty  which  in  fact  admitted  their  in- 
dependence. It  was  to  the  treaty  of  Pas-^ 
sau,  to  the  shock  then  given  to  the  Imperial 
sovereignty,  that  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  owed  his 
crown,  and  the  Emperor,  who  had  recognized 
one  of  his  vassals  as  a  king,  lost  all  real  au- 
thority over  the  others. 

If  the  whole  of  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  remained  one  united  body,  if 
the  former  had  not  been  laid  waste  by  the 
thirty  years'  war,  and  the  latter  by  the  war 
which  produced  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  such  an  empire  would  have 
been  the  arbiter  of  the  Continent.  Flan- 
ders, Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Francbe  Compte 
would  have  remained  German  ;  France  would 
not  have  been  able  twice  to  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  ;  a  Bourbon  would  not 
now  be  reigning  in  Spain. 

No  country  would  have  gained  so  much 
by  such  a  change  in  the  course  of  events  as 
Spain.  In  the  first  place,  she  would  have 
become  Protestant.  Few  of  the  phenomena 
of  that  remarkable  period  are  more  striking  ' 
than  the  weakness  of  the  hold  which  peculiar 
religious  opinions  then  possessed  over  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  turned  the 
English  backwards  and  forwards,  from  Ro- 
manism to  Protestantism,  and  from  Protest- 
antism to  Romanism,  at  the  will,  we  had 
almost  said  at  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch 
for  the  time  being.  The  pride  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  not  been  roused  by  the  rivalry 
of  a  new  Church,  with  bishops,  and  revenues, 
and  patronage,  and  power,  and  rank  of  its 
own.  The  Reformation  appeared  to  them 
not  the  introduction  of  a  hostile  faith,  but  a 
purification  of  the  old  one,  and  wherever  it 
was  not  persecuted  it  was  adopted. 

Ireland  may  appear  to  be  an  exception ; 
but  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  greater  pare  of 
Ireland  were  then  its  native  chieftains.  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
hostile  pretenders.     And  it  may  be  added, 
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that  the  Reformation  was  not  preached  to 
the  Celtic  Irish.  They  could  not  read  Latin, 
and  no  reformer  wrote  or  preached  in  Irish. 

Bat  if  Spain  had  been  Protestant,  she 
would  have  escaped  the  Inquisition — the 
brutalizing  instrument  which  more  than  any 
other  means  of  misgovern  men  t,  more  than 
despotism,  or  insecurity,  or  lawlessness,  or 
oppression,  has  degraded  the  Spanish  mind. 
She  would  have  escaped  the  religious  wars 
which  wasted  her  strength  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  She  would  not  have  been  gov- 
erned by  Jesuits  and  bigots.  She  would  not 
have  been  deprived,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  of  the  most  industrious  part  of  her 
population.  Naples  and  Sicily,  like  Spain, 
would  have  adopted  the  faith  of  their  mas- 
ter ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Romanism,  afier 
lingering  for  a  short  time  in  a  portion  of 
France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Poland,  would  have 
gradually  died  out,  and  have  been  remem- 
bered, with  magic,  astrology,  and  alchemy, 
as  one  of  the  strange  delusions  of  the  dark 
unreasoning  ages. 

We  can  not  but  be  eager  to  know  more  of 
the  men  on  whose  conduct  such  vast  conse- 
quences depended.  To  know  how  far  that 
conduct  was  the  result  of  the  dispositions 
implanted  in  them  by  nature,  and  how  far 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  How  far  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  their 
advisers,  and  how  far  to  the  solitary  working 
of  their  own  faculties  and  passions. 

We  have  ample  materials  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  Luther.  The  business  of  his  life  was 
to  write  and  to  talk,  and  his  friends  preserved 
his  letters  and  his  conversation  with  the  care, 
we  may  say  the  veneration,  which  all  that 
came  from  such  a  man  deserved.  In  his 
correspondence  and  his  tischreden,  we  have 
a  roller  and  a  more  detailed  revelation  of  his 
innermost  man  than  we  possess  of  any  other 
person,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

We  see  his  strong  conscientiousness,  his 
religious  fervor,  his  impulsive  sense  of  duty, 
his  unwearied  diligence,  his  heroic  courage 
never  rushing  into  rashness ;  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation, checked,  though  not  sufficiently  con- 
trolled, by  his  strong  reason ;  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  passions  and  faculties,  an  ag- 
gressive force,  a  power  of  destruction,  which 
no  spiritual  reformer,  except  perhaps  Maho- 
met, ever  directed  against  deeply-rooted 
abuses.  We  see  also  a  fearful  amount  of 
credulity,  superstition,  intolerence,  and  vio- 
lence, to  be  imputed  pirtly  to  the  ignorance 
and  rough  energy  of  the  16th  century,  and 
partly  to  bis  severe  and  confined  education, 


at  first  in  privation,  in  want,  and  in  beggary 
and   afterwards  among  the  ascetic  observ- 
ances and  dull  degrading  duties  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

We  see,  too,  what  perhaps  was  also  the 
result  of  this  education,  his  deep  melancholy, 
his  early  and  constantly  increasing  disgust  at 
life,  his  regrets  at  not  having  died  in  infancy, 
his  despair  of  improvement ;  indeed,  his  ex- 
pectation that  human  affairs  would  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse  till  the  last  day,  a  day 
which  he  hoped  and  believed  to  be  at  hand, 
should  close  the  reign  of  evil. 

Before  the  publication,  the  title  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  this  article,  Charles  V.  was 
known  to  English  readers  chiefly  in  the  judi- 
cious but  somewhat  pompous  pages  of  Rob- 
ertson. Robertson  remarks  that  the  cir- 
cumstances transmitted  to  us  with  respect  to 
his  private  deportment  aud  character,  are 
fewer  and  less  interesting  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  great  number  of  the 
authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  his  life.  And  the  little  that  he  him- 
self has  related  of  them  is  so  full  of  error, 
that  we  need  not  regret  that  he  has  not  given 
us  more. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  a 
flood  of  light  has  been  shed  on  the  details  of 
the  great  figure,  of  which,  till  then,  we  had 
seen  only  the  outlines.  The  "  Correspondenz 
deB  Kaisers  Carl  V.,''  by  Dr.  Carl,  published 
in  1845-46,  the  "  Colecion  de  Documentos 
ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Esp-nfla,"  and  the 
41  Relazioni  degli  Ambasciaton  Veneti,"  both 
works  still  in  course  of  publication,  and  the 
"  Papiers  d'Etat  du  Cardinal  de  Granvelle," 
have  revealed  so  much  that  was  unknown, 
and  rectified  so  much  that  was  mistaken,  in 
his  history  as  an  emperor  and  a  king,  that  it 
might  almost  be  rewritten ;  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  his  life,  from  the  time  of  his  abdi- 
cation, on  which  little  had  been  published, 
and  that  little  turns  out  to  have  been  often 
erroneous,  had  been  recorded  with  as  much 
minuteness,  and  far  more  fidelity,  than  even 
that  of  Napoleon. 

The  new  sources  of  information  are,  A 
Narrative  of  the  Residence  of  Charles  V.  in 
the  Monastery  of  Yuste,  written  by  one  of 
the  monks,  and  A  Correspondence  between 
Charles  and  his  Family,  and  between  his 
Confidential  Attendants  and  the  Spanish 
Court,  embracing  rather  more  than  two 
years,  beginning  with  his  arrival  in  Spain 
after  his  abdication,  and  terminating  some 
months  after  his  denth. 

These  records,  however,  have,  as  yet,  been 
imperfectly  communicated  to  the  public. 
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The  Narrative  ia  now  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Brussels.  M. 
Bakhuisen  Van  der  Brine  has  published  an 
abridgment  of  it,  and  M.  Gachard  promises 
to  print  the  whole  text  in  a  second  volume, 
still  unpublished,  of  his  "  Retraite  et  Mort 
de  Charles- Quint." 

The  Correspondence  was  buried  in  the 
Royal  Archives  of  Simancas,  which,  as  might 
have  been,  expected  from  the  puerile  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  were  carefully  kept  ex- 
cluded from  foreign,  and  indeed  from  native 
eyes.  In  1809,  however,  the  castle  of  Si- 
mancas was  occupied  by  General  Kellerman 
and  his  dragoons,  acting  in  the  name,  and 

Jrofessing  to  be  under  the  command  of  King 
oseph.  They  treated  its  contents  as  they 
usually  treated  every  thing  that  was  Spanish. 
The  documents  which  related  to  the  history 
of  France  they  sent  to  Paris,  the  rest  they 
used  as  fuel ;  and  when  no  more  was  wanted 
for  that  purpose,  they  cut  open  whole  bun- 
dles for  the  sake  of  the  string  with  which 
they  were  tied  up.  When  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's surprise  of  Oporto  and  advance 
from  Portugal  occasioned  their  retreat,  they 
set  fire  to  the  Castle  and  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  it,  with  all  that  it  contained. 
Ferdinand  VII.  employed  Don  Tomas  Gon- 
zalez to  rearrange  and  classify  the  remnant 
that  had  not  perished  during  General  Keller- 
man's  occupation.  While  thus  employed, 
he  discovered  the  correspondence  relating  to 
Charles  V.'s  residence  at  Yuste.  The  use 
to  which  he  turned  it  was  to  make  it  the 
base  of  a  work  on  the  last  two  years  of 
Charles's  life,  consisting  of  the  letters  which 
he  thought  deserving  of  publication,  con- 
nected by  a  brief  explanatory  notice.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1825,  the  work  was 
transcribed  for  the  press,  but  imprinted. 
Don  Manuel  Gonzalez,  his  brother,  succeeded 
him  in  bis  office  at  Simancas,  and  inherited 
his  papers.  He  was  displaced  and  ruined 
by  the  revolution  of  1836 ;  and,  after  some 
ineffectual  efforts  to  get  a  higher  price,  sold 
the  manuscript  to  the  French  Government 
in  1844.  A  mention  of  it  in  the  **  Hand- 
book of  Spain"  attracted  Mr.  Stirling's  atten- 
tion. With  some  difficulty,  he  ascertained 
its  fate,  and  with  still  more  difficulty,  wilh 
the  united  assistance  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Lord  Norman  by,  and  M.  Drouyn 
de  L'huys,  gained  access  to  it.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  what  M.  Mignet  has  well  de- 
scribed as  "  le  charmant  volume  de  M.  Stir- 
ling," and  of  that  portion  of  the  work  of  M. 
Pichot  which  is  subsequent  to  Charles  V.'s 
abdication. 


But  neither  of  these  writers  saw  the  origi- 
nal documents :  they  quoted  the  Narrative 
from  Backhuisen,  and  the  Correspondence 
from  Gonzalez.  M.  Gachard,  however,  the 
Archiviste  General  of  Belgium,  found  the 
guardians  of  the  treasures  of  Simancas  more 
complaisant  than  they  had  been  to  any  pre- 
vious traveller.  He  appears  to  have  had  an 
unlimited  permission  to  have  papers  copied. 
He  used  it  to  obtain  copies  of  the  237  letters 
which  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
work.  Of  these  letters,  201  were  written 
by  Quijada*  the  Emperor's  chamberlain,  or 
mayordomo. 

Luis  Mender  Quijada,  Lord  of  Villagarcia, 
had  been  thirty-four  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  at  the  time  of  his  abdication. 

"  Unconsciously  portray ed,"  says  Mr.  Stirling, 
"  in  his  own  graphic  letters,  the  best  of  the  Yuste 
correspondence,  he  stands  forth,  the  type  of  the 
cavalier  and  old  ( rusty  Christian,'*  of  Uastille — 
spare  and  sinewy  of  frame,  and  somewhat  formal 
and  severe  in  the  cut  of  bis  beard  and  the  fashion 
of  his  manners ;  in  character  reserved  and  punc- 
tilious, but  true  as  steel  to  the  cause  espoused  or 
the  duty  undertaken ;  keen  and  clear  in  his  in- 
sight into  men  and  things  around  him,  yet  de- 
voutedly  believing  his  master  the  greatest  prince 
that  ever  had  been  or  was  to  be;  proud  of  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  services,  and  inclined,  in 
a  grave,  decorous  way,  to  exaggerate  their  im- 
portance ;  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  with  an 
instinctive  distrust  of  its  ministers ;  a  hater  of 
Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  friars,  and  Flemings; 
somewhat  testy,  somewhat  obstinate,  full  of  strong 
senso  and  strong  prejudice;  a  warm-hearted,  en- 
ergetic, and  honest  man." 

Fifty-seven  of  the  letters  were  written  by 
Martin  Gaztelu,  the  Emperor's  secretary. 

"He,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  " comes  next  to  the 
mayordomo  in  order  of  precedence,  and  in  the 
importance  of  his  functions.  His  place  was  one 
of  great  trust.  The  whole  correspondence  of  the 
Emperor  passed  through  his  hands.  Even  the  most 
private  and  confidential  communications  addressed 
to  the  Princess-regent  by  her  father,  were  generally 
written,  at  his  dictation,  by  (iaztelu ;  for  the  im- 
perial fingers  were  seldom  sufficiently  free  from 
gout  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  add  a  brief  post- 
script, in  which  Dona  Juana  was  assured  of  the 
affection  of  her  buen  padre  Carlos.  The  secretary 
had  probably  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  more  of 
his  history  than  his  letters  have  preserved.  His 
epistolary  style  was  clear,  simple,  and  business- 
like, but  inferior  to  that  of  Quixada  in  humor,  and 
in  careless  graphic  touch,  and  more  sparing  in 
glimpses  of  the  rural  life  of  Estremadura  three 
hundred  years  ago." 

*  "  Criatiano  yiejo  random,"  Don  QwxaU,  p.  1, 
cap  xxviL,  so  translated  by  Shelton. 
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Twenty-six  letters  fron  Dr.  Cornelias 
Ma  thy  s,  the  Flemish  physician  who  had  the 
troublesome  task  of  repairing  the  infirmities 
and  controlling  the  appetite  of  hi*  gouty 
edacious  master,  complete  the  gossiping  cor- 
respondence which  relates  the  domestic  life 
of  Charles  V. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  letters  are  polit- 
ical, and  consist  principally  of  a  correspond- 
ence between  Charles  V.  and  his  daughter, 
Dona  Juana,  acting  as  Vice  Queen  of  Spain  ; 
Juan  Va>quez  de  Molina,  her  Secretary  of 
State ;  Charles's  sister,  Mary,  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  Hungary  ;   and  Philip  II. 

What  the  contents  of  M.  Gachard's  second 
volume  will  be,  we  have  not  been  informed, 
except  it  will  contain  in  full  the  narrative  of 
the  Monk  of  Yuste. 

M.  Pichot's  work  is,  what  he  calls  it,  a 
chronicle.  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
letters,  conversations,  and  remarks  relating 
Xo  the  domestic  life  of  Charles  V.  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  abdication,  and  to  the  per- 
sona who  came  most  into  contact  with  him. 
Its  defect  is  that  which  most  easily  besets 
biographers — partiality  to  its  hero.  Some  of 
the  faults  imputed  to  Charles  V.  M.  Pichot 
extenuates ;  others  he  takes  the  bolder 
course  of  denying.  When  the  evidence  is 
doubtful,  he  explains  it  away  ;  where  it  is 
positive,  he  discredits  it.  He  disbelieves,  for 
instance,  much  of  the  language  ascribed  to 
Charles  V.  by  the  Prior  of  Yuste,  although 
the  Prior's  narrative  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Infanta  Juana,  by  a  man  of  high 
station,  who  professes  to  relate  only  what  he 
witnessed,  and  although  it  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  the  rest  of  the  information 
respecting  Charles  that  has  reached  us.  M. 
Pichot's  book,  however,  though  written  and 
arranged  far  less  carefully  than  either  of 
the  others,  is  lively  and  amusing,  and  de- 
serves an  honorable  place  among  the  numer- 
ous biographies  of  which  Charles  V.  has 
been  the  subject. 

M.  Mignet  enjoyed  the  great  advantages 
of  writing  the  last,  and  of  having  the  use  of 
the  original  documents,  the  proof-sheets  of 
M.  Gachard's  work  having  been  communica- 
ted to  him.  His  work  is  not  so  full  as  that  of 
M.  Pichot,  nor  so  varied  as  that  of  Mr. 
Stirling,  but  it  contains  in  a  small  space  all 
that  ia  historically  important  in  the  two  last 
years  of  Charles  V.,  arranged  with  the  skill, 
and  told  with  the  elegance  which  place  M. 
Mignet  in  the  very  first  rank  of  modern 
historians. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  translate 
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the  character  of  Charles  V.,  with  which  it  it 
concluded. 

.  "I  may  be  accused,  perhaps,  of  having 
dwelt  too  much  on  the  two  last  years  of 
Charles  V.  But  nothiug  that  relates  to  a 
great  man  is  unimportant.  We  are  anxious 
to  know  what  were  his  thoughts  when  he 
bad  ceased  to  act,  and  what  was  his  life 
when  he  had  ceased  to  reign.  And  these 
details  explain  the  remarkable  termination  of 
his  political  existence.  Complicated  infirm- 
ities, unrestrained  appetite*,  long-endured 
fatigue  of  mind,  and  increasing  devotional 
fervor,  carried  him  from  the  throne  to  the 
convent,  and  hurried  'him  from  the  convent 
to  the  tomb. 

"  Charles  V.  was  in  every  sense  the  great- 
est sovereign  of  the  16th  century.  Uniting 
the  blood  of  the  four  houses  of  Aragon, 
Castile,  Austria,  and  Burgundy,  he  inherited 
not  only  their  vast  territories,  but  their  dis- 
similar peculiarities.  The  statesmanship, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  cunning,  of  his 
grandfather,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the 
magnanimity  of  his  grandmother,  Isabella  of 
Castile,  mixed  with  the  melancholy  of  fab 
mother,  Johanna,  the  chivalrous  audacity  of 
his  great-grandfather,  Charles  the  Bold,  to 
whom  he  bore  a  personal  resemblance,  and 
the  diligent  ambition,  love  of  the  fine  and 
of  the  mechanical  arts  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian, — all  these  qualities 
were  transmitted  to  him,  together  with  their 
dominions  and  their  schemes.  He  not  merely 
supported  but  added  to  the  greatness  which 
had  been  accumulated  on  his  head  by  the 
providence  of  many  royal  ancestors  and  the 
chances  of  many  royal  successions.  The 
man  stood  erect  under  the  load  of  the  sov- 
ereign. For  many  years  his  talents,  so  high 
and  so  varied,  enabled  him  to  play,  not  with- 
out success,  his  many  parts,  and  to  carry  on 
his  many  undertakings.  But  the  task  be- 
came too  great  for  a  single  intellect. 

"  As  King  of  A i  agon  be  had  to  keep  Sar- 
dinia, Sicily,  and  Naples,  left  to  him  oy  hie 
predecessors,  and  to  acquire  Milan,  lest  h» 
powerful  rival,  once  ruler  of  Northern  Italy, 
might  become  master  of  the  South.  As 
King  of  Castile,  he  had  to  conquer  and  colo- 
nise America.  As  Sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  he  had  to  protect  the  possessions 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy  against  the 
House  of  France.  As  Emperor  of  Germany, 
his  political  duty  was  to  repel  the  Turkp, 
then  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength  and  +f 
their  ambition ;  and  his  religious  duty  was  to 
check  the  progress,  or  at  least  to  prevent  4be 
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triumph  of  Protestantism.  All  these  tasks 
he  undertook.  Aided  by  great  captains  and 
great  statesmen,  well  chosen  and  skilfully 
employed,  he  managed  with  ability  and  per- 
severance a  policy  which  was  never  simple, 
and  wars  which  recommenced  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  to  be  terminated.  He  was  to 
be  Been  in  every  country,  facing  every  adver- 
sary, leading  his  own  armies  and  conducting 
bis  own  negotiations.  He  evaded  no  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  him  by  his  station  or  by  his 
belief.  But,  perpetually  turned  aside  from 
one  object  by  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
another,  he  often  began  too  late,  and  was 
forced  to  end  too  soon. 

"  Some  of  his  enterprises  he  accomplished. 
In  Italy,  opposed  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
II.,  at  the  price  of  thirty-four  years  of  ex- 
ertion and  five  great  wars,  in  which  a  king  of 
France  and  a  pope  were  among  his  prisoners, 
he  subjected  one  part  of  the  country  to  his 
own  government,  and  the  remainder  to  his 
own  influence.  He  not  only  preserved  but 
extended  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, adding  to  them  Guelders,  Utrecht, 
Zutphen,  and  Cam  bray,  which  he  relieved 
from  their  vassalage  to  France.  The  Turk 
was  in  Hungary,  and  the  corsairs  of  Africa 
habitually  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  ° 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Fie  re- 
pulsed the  formidable  Sol) man  from  before 
Vienna  in  1532,  tore  Goletta  and  Tunis  from 
the  fierce  Batbarossa  in  1535,  and  would 
have  conquered  Algeria  in  1641  if  he  had 
not  been  conquered  himself  by  the  elements. 
He  would  have  made  Christendom  secure 
from  att'ick  by  land  or  on  sea,  and  have  been 
himself  the  protector  of  the  Mediterranean, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  heroic  son,  the 
victor  at  Lepanto,  if  he  had  not  been  perpet- 
ually called  away  to  meet  a  different  danger 
in  a  different  quarter. 

"  His  attempt  to  force  Germany  back  to 
her  ancient  faith,  failed  only  because  it  was 
made  too  late.  He  had  neglected  Protest- 
antism while  it  was  weak ;  when  he  attacked 
it,  it  was  too  strong,  I  will  not  say  to  be 
destroyed,  but  even  to  be  restrained.  For 
thirty  years  the  tree  bad  been  growing,  its 
roots  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  soil  of 
Germany,  its  branches  covered  her  fields. 
Who  could  then  uproot  it  ?  The  sovereign 
of  Catholic  Spain  and  of  Catholic  Italy,  the 
chief  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  opposed  to 
Protestantism  by  his  position  and  by  his  belief, 
he  thought  in  1546  that  the  time  was  come 
when  his  temporary  toleration  might  be  discon- 
tinued, and  heresy  might  be  put  down  by  the 
force  of  arms  or  by  the  authority  of  a  council. 


He  was  established  in  Italy,  and  successful  in 
F ranee  and  in  Africa,  and  he  marched  on  the 
Protestants  of  Germany.  During  two  cam* 
paigns  he  was  victorious  over  the  Protestant 
troops.  He  could  subdue  armies,  but  not 
consciences.  His  religious  and  military  tri- 
umph over  nations  that  were  resolved  to  be 
neither  converted  nor  enslaved,  roused  every 
Protestant  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Danube. 
Old  hatreds  were  revived,  questions,  supposed 
to  have  been  long  settled,  were  reopened. 
Charles  turned  to  bay  against  calamity,  but 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  strength— of 
his  good  fortune — of  his  life.  Exhausted  by 
illness,  overtaken  in  his  last  effort  by  this 
irremediable  reverse,  unfit  for  enterprise,  al- 
most for  resistance,  incapable  of  extending, 
almost  of  controlling,  the  vast  empire  which 
on  his  death  was  to  be  divided,  having  es- 
tablished his  son  in  England,  and  made  aa 
honorable  truce  with  France,  and  determined 
not  to  treat  with  the  victorious  heresy  of 
Germany,  he  effected,  what  he  had  long 
meditated,  an  abdication,  which  was  demand- 
ed by  the  diseases  of  the  man,  the  lassitude 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
Christian. 

"  Abdication  operated  no  change  in  him. 
The  devotee  was  still  a  statesman.  He  had 
renounced  power,  but  not  the  habits  of  com- 
mand. Though  he  had  become  personally 
disinterested,  he  was  ambitious  for  hia  6on. 
From  his  monastery  in  1557  he  assailed  Paul 
IV.,  as  in  1527  from  his  throne  he  had 
rebuked  Clement  VII.  He  counselled  Philip 
II.  to  follow  up  his  advantage  against  Henry 
II.  as  vigorously  as  he  himself  had  pushed 
his  success  against  Francis  L  He  planned 
the  means  of  defending  Christendom  against 
the  Turks,  whom  he  had  repelled  from  Germa- 
ny and  vanquished  in  Africa.  He  continued 
to  defend  Catholicism  against  Protestanism 
with  all  his  old  sincerity  and  more  than  his 
old  ardor,  for  his  time  of  action  was  passed. 
He  had  now  only  to  believe ;  and  though  a 
man's  conduct  may  bend  to  circumstances, 
his  convictions  ought  to  be  inflexible.  He 
continued  to  be  the  head  and  the  umpire  of 
his  family,  the  object  of  their  love,  their  re- 
ppect,  and  their  obedience.  Obstinate  as  a 
Spaniard  in  belief,  sagacious  and  firm  in  poli- 
cy, equal  to  every  different  emergency,  what 
he  had  been  on  the  throne  he  remained  in  the 
convent ;  his  death  was  pious  and  humble, 
but  his  life  lofty  and  magnanimous."  (P.  450.) 

We  are  not  sure  whether  we  ought  to 
quote  from  a  book  so  well  known  aa  that  of 
Mr.  Stirling  ;  but  we  believe  that  our  readers 
will  not  be  sorry  to  be  recalk&to  his  brilliant, 
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amusing  pages,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  balanced  periods,  the  comprehensive  con- 
densations, and  the  well-considered  antithe- 
ses of  his  accomplished  successor.  Mr  Stir- 
ling's character  of  Charles  is  thus  introduced 
by  the  story  of  his  death  : 

**  Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Charles 
asked  if  the  consecrated  tapers  were  ready.  He 
was  evideotly  sinking  rapidly.  The  physicians 
acknowledged  that  the  case  was  past  their  skill, 
and  that  all  hope  was  over.  Cornel  in  retired. 
Mathys  remained  at  the  bedside,  occasionally 
feeling  the  patient's  pulse,  and  whispering  to  the 
group  of  anxious  spectators,  *  His  majesty  has 
Dot  two  hours  to  live — but  one  hour — but  half  an 
hour.'  Charles  meanwhile  lay  in  a  stupor,  seem- 
ingly unconscious,  but  now  and  then  murmuring 
a  prayer  and  turniog  his  eyes  to  heaven.  At 
length  he  raised  himself  and  called  for  '  William.' 
The  physician  looked  towards  the  door,  and  said 
to  the  archbishop,  who  was  standing  in  its  shadow, 
'Dominejam  morilurT  The  primate  came  for- 
ward with  (he  chaplain  Villalva,  to  whom  he 
made  a  sign  to  speak.  It  was  now  nearly  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember. Addressing  the  dying  man,  the  favorite 
preacher  told  him  how  blessed  a  privilege  be 
enjoyed  in  being  about  to  die  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthew,  who  for  Christ's  sake  had  forsaken 
wealth,  as  bis  majesty  had  forsaken  imperial 
power.  For  some  time  the  preacher  held  forth 
In  this  pious  and  edifying  strain.  At  last  the 
emperor  interposed,  saying, '  The  time  is  come : 
briog  me  the  candle  and  the  crucifix.'  These 
were  cherished  relics,  which  he  bad  long  kept  in 
reserve  for  the  supreme  hour.  The  one  was  a 
taper  from  Our  Lady's  shrine  at  Monteerrate,  the 
otner,  a  crucifix  of  beautiful  workmanship,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  dead  hand  of  his  wife  at 
Toledo,  and  which  afterwards  comforted  the  last 
moments  of  his  son  at  the  Escorial.  He  received 
them  eagerly  from  the  archbishop,  and  taking  one 
in  each  hand,  for  some  moments  he  silently  con- 
templated the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  then 
clapped  it  to  his  bosom.  Those  who  stood  near- 
est to  the  bed  now  heard  him  say  quickly,  as  if  re- 
plying to  a  call, ( Yoy  voy,  Senor; — *  Now,  Lord,  I 
go.y  As  his  strength  failed,  his  fingers  relaxed 
their  hold  of  the  crucifix,  which  the  primate 
therefore  took,  and  held  up  before  him.  A  few 
moments  of  death- wrestle  between  soul  and  body 
followed ;  after  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
cross,  and  with  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  out- 
side the  room,  he  cried,  {Ay,  Jesus F  and  expired. 

44  So  ended  the  career  ot  Charles  V.,  the  great- 
est monarch  of  the  memorable  sixteenth  century. 
The  vast  extent  of  his  dominions  in  Europe,  the 
wealth  of  his  transatlantic  empire,  the  sagacity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  energy  of  his  character,  com- 
bined to  render  him  the  most  famous  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne.  (  Christendom,'  wrote 
a  Venetian  envoy/  in  1551,  in  one  of  those  cu- 

•  Marino  de'  Oavalli:  Bulletin  de  FActd.  Roy. 
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rious  secret  reports  addressed  by  the  keenest  of 
observers  to  the  most  jealous  of  governments, •  has 
seen  no  prince  since  Charlemagne  so  wise,  so 
valorous,  or  so  great  as  this  emperor  Charles.' 
Preeminently  the  man  of  bis  time,  his  name  U 
seldom  wanting  to  any  monument  of  the  age. 
He  stood  between  the  days  of  chivalry,  which 
were  going  out,  and  the  days  of  printing,  which 
were  coming  in:  respecting  the  traditions  of  the 
one,  and  fulfilling  many  of  the  requirements  of 
the  other.  Men  of  the  sword  found  him  a  bold 
cavalier ;  and  those  whose  weapons  were  their 
tongues  or  their  pens,  soon  learned  to  respactKoi 
as  an  astute  and  consummate  politician.  Like  his 
ancestors,  Don  Jay  me,  or  Don  Sancho,  with  lance 
in  rest,  and  shouting  Santiago  for  Spain !  he  led 
bis  knights  against  the  Moorish  host,  among  the 
olives  of  Goletta ;  and  even  in  his  last  campaign 
in  Saxony,  the  cream-colored  genet  of  the  em- 
peror was  ever  in  the  van  of  battle,  like  the  fa- 
mous piebald  charger  of  Turenne  in  later  fields 
of  the  Palatinate.  In  the  council  chamber  he 
was  ready  to  measure  minds  witb  all  comers ; 
with  the  northern  envoy  who  claimed  liberty  of 
conscience  for  the  Protestant  princes ;  with  the 
magnifico  who  excused  the  perfidies  of  Venice; 
or  with  the  still  subtler  priest,  who  stood  forth 
with  red  stockings,  to  gloze  rn  defence  of  the 
still  greater  iniquities  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
influence,  Charles  shrank  from  no  labor  of  mind, 
or  fatigue  of  body.  Where  other  sovereigns 
would  have  sent  an  ambassador,  and  opened  a  ne- 
gotiation, he  paid  a  visit,  and  concluded  a  treaty. 
From  Groningen  to  Otranto,  from  Vienna  to  Ca- 
diz, no  unjust  steward  of  the  bouse  of  Austria 
could  be  sure  that  his  misdeeds  would  escape  de- 
tection on  the  spot  from  the  keen  cold  eye  of  the 
indefatigable  Emperor.  The  name  of  Charles  is 
connected,  not  only  with  the  wars  and  politics, 
but  with  the  peaceful  arts  of  his  time ;  it  is  linked 
with  the  graver  of  the  Vico,  the  chisel  of  Leoni, 
the  pencil  of  Titian,  and  the  Lyre  of  Ariosto ; 
and  as  a  lover  and  patron  of  art,  his  fame  stood 
as  high  at  Venice  and  Nuremberg  as  at  Antwerp 
and  Toledo. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  gave 
the  true  reasons  of  his  retirement  when,  panting 
for  breath,  and  unable  to  stand  alone,  he  told  the 
states  of  Flanders  that  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment because  it  was  a  burden  which  his  shattered 
frame  could  no  longer  bear.  He  was  fulfilling 
the  plan  which  he  had  cherished  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to 
abdicate  almost  at  the  time  when  he  determined 
to  reign.  So  powerful  a  mind  as  that  of  Charles, 
has  seldom  been  so  tardy  in  giving  evidence  of 
power.  Until  he  appeared  in  Italy,  in  1629,  the 
thirtieth  year  of  bis  age,  bis  strong  will  had 
been  as  wax  in  the  bands  of  other  men.  Up  to 
that  time  the  most  laborious,  reserved,  and  inflex- 
ible of  princes,  was  the  most  docile  subject  of  his 
ministers.  His  mind  ripened  slowly,  and  bis  body 
decayed  prematurely.  By  nature  and  hereditary 
habit,  a  keen  sportsman,  in  his  youth  he  was  un- 
wearied in  tracking  the  bear  and  the  wolf  over 
the  hills  of  Toledo  and  Granada ;  and  be  was 
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distinguished  for  his  prowess  against  the  bull  and 
the  boar.  Yet,  era  ne  had  turned  fifty,  he  was 
reduced  to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  crows  and 
daws  amongst  the  trees  of  his  garden.  The  band 
which  had  wielded  the  lance,  and  curbed  the 
charger,  was  so  enfeebled  with  gout,  that  it  was 
sometimes  unable  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter. 
Declining  fortune  combined  with  decaying  health 
to  maintain  him  in  that  general  vexation  of  spirit 
which  he  shared  with  king  Solomon.  His  later 
schemes  of  policy  and  conquest  ended  in  nothing 
bat-disaster  and  disgrace.  The  Pope,  the  Turk, 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Protestant  princes  of 
the  Empire,  were  once  more  arrayed  against  the 

Cntate,  who,  in  the  bright  morning  of  his  career, 
imposed  laws  upon  them  all.  The  flight  from 
Innsbruck  avenged  the  cause  which  seemed  lost  at 
Muhlberg.  The  treaty  of  Passau,  by  placing  the 
Lutheran  religion  amongst  the  recognized  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire,  overturned  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  Emperor's  policy,  and  destroyed  his  hopes 
of  transmitting  the  imperial  crown  to  bis  son. 
While  the  doctors  of  the  Church  assembled  at 
Trent,  in  that  council  which  bad  cost  so  much 
treasure  and  intrigue,  continued  their  solemn 
quibblings,  the  Protestant  faith  was  spreading  it- 
self even  in  the  dominions  of  the  orthodox  house 
of  Hapsburg.  The  finances  both  of  Spain  and 
the  other  dominions  of  Austria  were  in  the  utmost 
disorder ;  and  the  lord  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  been 
forced  to  beg  a  loan  from  the  Duke  of  Florence. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Charles  seized  the 
first  gleam  of  sunshine  and  returning  calm  to 
make  for  the  long-desired  haven  of  refuge ;  that 
he  relieved  his  brow  of  its  thorny  crowns  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  an  object  dear  to  him  as  a 
father,  a  politician  and  a  devotee,  by  placing  bis 
son  Philip  on  the  rival  throne  of  the  heretic  Tudors. 
"  His  habits  and  turn  of  mind  made  a  religious 
bouse  the  natural  place  of  his  retreat.  Like  a 
true  Castillian, 

4  With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprest, 
He  sought  the  refuge  of  conventual  rest* 

Monachism  had  for  him  a  charm,  vague  yet  pow- 
erful, such  as  soldiership  has  for  the  young ;  and 
he  was  ever  fond  of  catching  glimpses  of  the  life 
which  he  had  resolved,  sooner  or  later,  to  em- 
brace. When  the  Empress  died,  he  retired  to  in- 
dulge hts  grief  in  the  cloisters  of  La  Sisla,  near 
Toledo.  After  his  return  from  one  of  his  African 
campaigns,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  noble  convent  of 
Mejorado,  near  Olmedo,  and  spent  two  dsys  in 
familiar  converse  with  Jeromites,  sharing  their 
refectory  fare,  and  walking  for  hours  in  their 
garden  alleys  of  venerable  cypress. 

"To  tho  last  Charles  loved  bis  woodland  nest 
at  Yuste.  It  has  been  Baid  that  he  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  had  enjoyed  there  more  real  hap- 
piness in  one  day  than  he  had  derived  from  all 
nis  triumphs,*  an  extravagant  assertion,  which  is 
nevertheless  far  nearer  the  troth  than  the  idle 
tale  that  his  retirement  was  a  long  repentance  of 

*  Phil.  Camerarii  Meditation**  Bittonea.  3  torn. 
4le.    Franooftirti:  1602-9,  i  p.  210. 


his  abdication.  But  the  cloister,  Kke  the  world, 
was  not  without  its  disappointments.  He  had 
escaped  only  from  the  pageantry  of  courts,  not 
from  the  toil  and  excitement  of  public  affairs. 
To  Yuste  he  had  come,  seeking  solitude  and  re- 
pose; but  although  his  chamberlain  complained 
bitterly  that  he  had  indeed  found  the  one,  his  own 
long  and  labored  despatches  proved  that  he  en- 
joyed but  little  of  the  other.  He  began  by  at- 
tempting to  confine  his  attention  to  a  few  matters 
in  which  he  was  .specially  interested,  and  which 
he  hoped  ere  long  to  bring  to  a  happy  termination ; 
but  the  circle  gradually  widened,  and  at  last  hie 
anxious  eve  learned  once  more  to  sweep  the 
whole  horizon  of  Spanish  policy.  From  the  war 
in  Flanders  he  would  turn  to  the  diplomacy  of  Italy 
or  Portugal ;  and  his  plans  for  replenishing  the 
treasury  at  Valladolid,  were  followed  by  remarks 
on  the  garrisons  in  Africa,  or  the  signal  towers 
along  the  Spanish  shore.  He  watched  the  course 
of  the  vessel  of  state  with  interest  as  keen  as  if 
the  helm  were  still  in  his  own  hands ;  and  the 
successes  and  the  disasters  of  his  son  affected  him 
as  if  they  were  his  own.  Unfortunately,  in  1557 
and  1558,  the  disasters  greatly  outnumbered  and' 
outweighed  the  successes.  On  one  side  of  the 
account  stood  the  brilliant  but  barren  victory  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  less  signal  but  better  em- 
ployed victory  of  Gravel ines ;  on  the  other,  there 
were  the  bullion  riots  at  Seville,  the  disgraceful 
treaty  of  Rome,  the  loss  of  Calais  and  of  Thion- 
ville,  the  sack  of  Minorca,  and  the  outburst  of 
heresy.  He  might  well  dread  the  arrival  of  each 
courier ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Oran 
was  announced  in  the  despatches  which  lay  un- 
read on  his  table  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

4(  In  one  point  alone  did  Charles  in  the  cell  differ 
widely  from  Charles  on  the  throne.  In  the  world, 
fanaticism  had  not  been  one  of  his  vices;  he  feared 
the  keys  no  more  than  his  cousin  of  England,  and 
be  confronted  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  no  less 
boldly  than  he  made  head  against  the  heir  of  St 
Louis.  While  he  held  Clement  the  Seventh 
prisoner  at  Rome,  he  permitted  at  Madrid  the 
mockery  of  masses  for  that  pontiff's  speedy  de- 
liverance. Against  the  Protestants  he  fought 
rather  as  rebels  than  as  heretics,  wnd  he  frequent- 
ly stayed  the  hands  of  the  victorious  zealots  of  the 
Church.  At  Wittenburgh  he  set  a  fine  example 
of  moderation,  in  forbidding  the  destruction  of  the 
tomb  of  Luther,  saying  that  he  contended  with 
the  living  and  not  with  the  dead.*  To  a  Venetian 
envoy,  accredited  to  him  at  Bruxelles,  in  the  last 
year  of  bis  reign,  he  appeared  free  from  all  taint 
of  polemical  maduess,  and  willing  that  subjects  of 
theology  should  be  discussed  in  his  presence, 
with  fair  philosophical  freedom.f 

u  But  once  within  the  walls  of  Yuste,  he  as- 
sumed all  the  passions,  prejudices,  and  supersti- 
tions of  a  friar.  Looking  back  on  his  past  life,  he 
thanked  God  for  the  evil  that  he  had  been  permit- 
ted to  do  in  the  matter  of  religious  persecution, 


*  Juncker :  Vita  Mart,  Luteri,  em.  8vo.  Fran- 
eofurti:  1699,  p.  219.  Sleidan:  Be  Statu  relig.  et 
mo.,  lib.  six.,  is  cited  as  his  authority. 

f  Relatione  of  Badoraro. 
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and  repented  him,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  for  hav- 
ing kept  his  plighted  word  to  a  heretic  Religion 
was  die  enchanted  ground  whereon  his  strong 
wilt  was  paralyzed  and  bis  keen  intellect  fell 
groveHing  in  the  dost." 

In  one  important  respect  M.  Mignet's  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  Charles  V.  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Stirling.  Mr.  Stirling,  as 
we  have  seen,  absolves  him  from  fanaticism 
during  his  imperial  life,  and  affirms  that  it 
was  only  within  the  walls  of  Yuste  that  he 
assumed  the  passions  and  superstitions  of  a 
friar.  M.  Mignet  believes  that  he  was  intol- 
erant throughout ;  that  he  temporized  with 
heterodoxy  only  where  he  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  put  it  down ;  and  that  whenever 
be  dared  he  was  as  fierce  a  persecutor  on  the 
throne  as  he  wished  to  be  when  in  the  con- 
vent 

Charles's  letters,  now  published  in  extituo, 
and  his  conversations,  as  reported    by  the 

trior  of  Yuste,  appear  to  us  to  establish  M. 
[ignet'8  opinion. 

The  Inquisition  had  flourished  in  the  ap- 
propriate soil  of  Spain.  During  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  had  burnt 
20,060  heretics,  and  banished  900,000,*  and 
spread  at  least  the  appearance  of  Catholic- 
ism over  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
wielded  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power ; 
it  punished  sins,  crimes,  and  opinions ;  it 
covered  the  country  with  its  judges,  its  offi- 
cers, and  its  spies  ;  it  made  its  own  laws,  and 
executed  them.  What  they  were — what  was 
its  procedure — what  was  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  the  evidence  that  it  required — 
what  were  the  doctrines  which  it  pun- 
ished by  death,  what  by  perpetual  impris- 
onment, what  by  exile,  what  by  infamy,  and 
what  by  confiscation — on  what  presumptions 
it  employed  torture  against  the  accused,  and 
against  those  who  might  be  supposed  to 
know  or  to  suspect  his  opinions — all  these 
were  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Office,  into 
which  it  was  dangerous  even  to  inquire. 
This  tribunal  Charles  supported,  with  all  his 
authority,  in  Spain  and  in  Sicily  ;  be  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
prevented  only  by  an  insurrection  from  es- 
tablishing it  in  Naples. 

But  even  the  Inquisition  could  not  effectu- 
ally protect  Spain  from  the  contagion  of  Lu- 
theran ibm. 

'•Alors,"  says  M.  Mignet,  "  dans  l'Europe 
erddite  et  raisonneuse,  bardie  par  curiosite, 
religieuse  en  esprit,  tout  precipitait  vers 
rheresie ;  le  savoir  y  disposal t,  la  piete  en 
rapprochait,  la  controverse  y  entratnait."t 


*  Mignet,  p.  308. 


f  Ibid,  p.  8M. 


A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  en- 
trance of  Charles  into  the  monastery,  he  re- 
ceived from  Vasquez,  the  Secretary  of  his 
daughter,  the  Vice -Queen  of  Spain,  a  letter 
dated  the  27th  April,  1558,  informing  him 
that  four  days  before,  Cazalla,  his  own  chap- 
lain, with  his  sister,  and  many  other  ladies 
of  great  reputation  for  piety,  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  Inquisition ;  that  the  son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Poza,  Domingo  de  Rojas,  a 
Dominican  friar  much  venerated  by  the  peo- 
ple, had  fled ;  and  that  persons  of  high  rank 
were  supposed  to  be  infected  with  heresy.* 

Charles  answers,  not  the  Secretary,  but 
the  Vice-Queen  herself.  Considering  that 
not  only  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
honor  of  God,  is  involved  in  the  matter,  he 
implores  her  to  urge  Valdez,  the  Inquisitor- 
General,  to  use  the  utmost  despatch,  and 
to  puuish  all  the  guilty,  without  any  excep- 
tion, with  the  rigor  and  the  publicity  de- 
served by  their  crimes.  Nothing  but  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  moving  prevents 
him  from  leaving  his  retreat  in  order  person- 
ally to  superintend  the  persecution. f 

He  appears  to  have  written  to  the  same 
effect  to  his  own  Secretary,  Quijada,  then  at 
Valladolid  ;  for  Quijada,  on  the  first  of  May, 
reports  a  conversation  with  Valdez,  in  which, 
in  obedience  to  Charles,  he  had  advised  sum- 
maryprocedure  and  immediate  punishment, 
and  Valdez  had  answered  that  he  thought  it 
better  to  conform  to  the  usual  rules  of  the 
Holy  Office ;  that  by  patience  and  solicita- 
tion confession  might  often  be  obtained,  and 
if  not  so,  then  by  ill-treatment  and  torture 
[con  malos  tratamientos  y  tormentosJ.J 

Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite 
satisfied. 

On  the  25th  of  May  he  writes  again  to 
his  daughter,  and  after  lamenting  that,  after 
his  comfort  had  been  destroyed,  and*  his  sal- 
vation endangered  by  the  heresies  of  Ger- 
many, he  should  in  his  old  age,  when  he  had 
retired  from  the  world  to  serve  God,  have  to 
witness  such  audacious  scoundrelism  ;§  he 
repeats  that,  but  for  his  reliance  on  her  ac- 
tivity and  severity,  he  should  himself  resume 
power  in  order  to  punish  the  guilty.  *'  As 
this  business,"  he  continues,  "  concerns  more 
than  any  other  our  duty  to  God,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  remedy  should  be  immediate, 
and  the  chastisement  exemplary.  I  doubt 
whether  the  ordinary  rule  should  be  fol- 
lowed, which  lets  off  with  moderate  punish- 
ment, those  who  have  sinned  for  the  first 

•  Gaehard,  tome  i.  p.  288. 

J  Ibid,  p.  294.  t  Ibid.,  p.  290. 

We  know  of  no  better  translation  of  "  una  tan 
gran  desTergnenss  j  bellaqueria." 
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time  and  renounce  their  guilt :  seeing  that  it 
m  probable  that,  being  educated  persons, 
whose  heresy  has  been  the  result  of  inquiry, 
they  will  fall  into  it  again.  I  will  also  sug- 
gest to  you  whether,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  public  sympathy,  they  may  not  be 
proceeded  against  for  sedition  or  treason. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  refer  you,  as  a 
precedent,  to  my  conduct  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. I  proposed  to  check  the  heresies  that 
were  imported  from  Germany,  England,  and 
France,  by  introducing  the  Inquisition.  I 
was  opposed,  and  it  ended  by  a  decree  that 
all  persons,  whatever  their  station,  guilty 
of  the  opinions  therein  mentioned,  should 
ipso  facto,*  be  burnt,  and  their  properties 
confiscated ;  that  spies  should  be  appointed 
to  discover  the  guilty  and  denounce  them  to 
the  courts,  in  order  that  the  obstinate  might 
be  burnt  alive,  and  the  repentant  beheaded. f 
All  which  was  done."     (Ibid..,  p.  297.) 

Vasquez  replies  by  answering  for  the  se- 
verity of  the  Inquisition ;  and  adds,  that,  as  it 
m  the  cause  of  God,  he  hopes  for  divine  as- 
sistance.    (Ibib.t  p.  804.) 

A  still  stronger  light  is  thrown  on  the 
religious  opinions  of  Charles  by  a  cbn  versa - 
tion  between  him  and  some  of  the  monks  of 
YuBte,  related  by  Martin  de  Angulo,  the  prior. 

"  The  heretics,"  he  said,  "  must  be  burnt 
— not  to  burn  them  would  be  to  incur  the 
sin  which  I  incurred  when  I  let  Luther  es- 
cape. I  did  not  put  him  to  death,  because 
I  would  not  violate  the  promise  and  the  safe 
conduct  which  I  had  given  to  him.  But  I 
was  wrong.  I  had  no  right  to  forgive  a 
crime  against  God.  It  was  my  duty,  with- 
out having  any  regard  to  my  promise,  to 
avenge  the  injury  which  his  heresy  had 
inflicted  on  God.  I  should  probably  have 
cut  short  its  progress.  It  is  very  dangerous 
to  talk  with  these  heretics.  They  deceive 
you  by  their  subtile  studied  reasonings. 
Therefore  I  never  would  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion with  them.  When  I  was  marching 
against  the  Landgrave  and  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony, four  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  all,  said  to  me,  '  Sire,  we  have 
taken  arms,  not  to  make  war  against  your 
Majesty,  or  to  renounce  our  allegiance,  but 
because  you  call  us  heretics,  and  we  believe 
that  we  are  none.  We  have  our  learned 
men,  your  Majesty  has  yours.     Let  the  ques- 


•  "  Ipso  facto  fueten  quemados."  Ipso  facto,  we 
■oppose,  means  on  summary  conviction — a  drum- 
head court-martial. 

t  "Para  que  quemasen  vivos  a  los  pertinaees  y 
a  los  que  se  reeonciliasen  lea  oortasen  las  oabezas." 


tion  be  discussed  in  your  presence,  and  we 
bind  ourselves  to  abide  by  your  decision.' 

u  I  answered  that  I  was  not  learned,  but 
that  the  learned  men  might  argue  the  mat- 
ter  among  themselves,  and  that  mine  would 
report  to  me  the  result.  Now,  if  I  had  acted 
otherwise,  and  these  heretics  had  got  any  of 
their  doctrine  into  my  head,  how  could  I 
have  got  it  out  ?  For  this  reason  I  never 
would  hear  them,  though  they  promised,  if 
I  would  do  so,  to  join  me  with  all  their 
troops.  Afterwards  when  I  was  flying  be* 
fore  Maurice,  with  only  six  horsemen  for  my 
attendants,  two  princes  of  the  Empire,  speak- 
ing again  in  the  name  of  all,  implored  me  to 
hear  them  explain  and  defend  their  religious 
opinions,  and  no  longer  to  treat  them  as 
heretics,  promising  on  that  condition  to  sup* 
port  me  with  all  their  forces,  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  Hungary,  and  either  to  make  me 
master  of  Constantinople,  or  to  die  in  the 
attempt.  *  I  answered,  that  I  would  not  buyf 
at  that  price,  all  Germany  and  France,  and 
Spain  and  Italy :  so  I  spurred  my  horse 
and  left  them."* 

Charles  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
age,  indeed  of  any  age.  His  powerful  natu- 
ral talents  had  been  exercised  and  strength- 
ened by  the  constant  management  of  great 
affairs,  and  by  constant  intercourse  with  emi- 
nent men.  Yet  such  are  the  strange  delu- 
sions by  which  the  most  powerful  intellects 
may  be  abused  on  matters  of  religion,  that 
he  believed  that  the  adopting,  after  full  con- 
scientious inquiry,  an  erroneous  doctrine,  was 
an  injury  to  God  and  to  man,  a  crime  and  a 
sin ;  to  be  punished  by  a  cruel  death  here, 
and  by  eternal  misery  hereafter.  With  a 
strange  confusion  of  thought,  he  considered 
such  errors  voluntary,  or  he  would  not  have 
punished  them;  and  yet  involuntary,  or  he 
would  not  have  feared  their  being  implanted 
in  him  by  discussion. 

That  error  may  sometimes  be  voluntary 
must  be  admitted.  The  man  who  from  care- 
lessness or  timidity  neglects  or  refuses  to 
ascertain  the  real  grounds  on  which  he  be- 
lieves and  disbelieves ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
who,  for  fear  of  unsettling  his  mind,  will  not 
hear  what  the  Protestant  has  to  say,  the  Trin- 
itarian who  refuses  to  discuss  his  faith  with 
the  Socinian,  is  right  or  wrong  only  by  acci- 
dent. The  errors  of  a  man  who  rejects  infor- 
mation are  as  voluntary  as  any  other  part  of 
his  conduct. 


•  Cited  from  Sandoval  by  M.  Gachard,  Bulletin* 
de  PJLeademie  Royate  de  Bruxellt9>  torn.  xiL  p»  26L 
1"  partie. 
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Bat  the  error  of  those  who  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and 
of  those  who,  after  patient  and  candid  exam- 
ination, have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion, 
depends  no  more  on  the  will  than  the  bitter 
taste  of  camomile  or  the  hot  taste  of  pepper. 
We  might  as  usefully  punish  a  man  for  being 
•ea-sick  as  for  being  convinced. 

Ag  Yin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  error, 
though  involuntary,  may  lead  to  sin.  A  man 
may  sin  from  not  knowing  what  is  his  duty, 
or  from  believing  that  his  duty  consists 
mainly  in  the  performance  of  things  really 
useless,  or  from  believing  that  his  duty  con- 
sists in  doing  acts  absolutely  mischievous ; 
io  other  words,  he  may  sin  through  ignorance 
or  through  superstition.  But  in  such  cases 
the  danger  of  the  error  arises  from  its  prac- 
tical nature.  If  error  be  merely  speculative, 
if  it  relates,  for  instance,  to  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Pre-existence  of  the 
Father,  or. the  Immaculate  Conception,  there 
teems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  im- 
puting to  it  any  guilt. 

Now,  purely  speculative  questions  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  have  been  most  furiously 
debated.  They  have  created  more  hatred, 
more  bloodshed,  more  wars,  and  more  perse- 
cution than  all  practical  questions  put  to- 
gether. And  for  this  reason,  that  practical 
questions  generally  admit  of  a  decision. 
They  are  debated  and  disposed  of.  Specu- 
lative questions  are  eternal.  Their  premises 
are  generally  ambiguous,  often  unintelligible. 
The  diseu8sion  resembles  an  argument  be- 
tween two  deaf  men,  in  which  neither  at- 
taches any  meaning  to  the  words  uttered  by 
the  other.  What  is  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  Transubstantiation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Consubstantiation  of  Lu- 
ther? The  former  believes  that  by  conse- 
cration the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  The  latter  affirmed 
that "  The  true  body  of  Christ  is  present 
under  the  appearance  of  bread,  and  aUo  his 
true  blood  under  the  appearance  of  wine. 
And  that  that  body  and  blood  are  not  spir- 
itual and  fictitious,  but  the  true  and  natural 
body  which  was  born  of  the  most  Holy  Vir- 
gin, which  same  body  and  blood  are  now 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  of 
God  in  that  divine  Person  who  is  called 
Christ  Jesus."* 


•  Cited— Wad  dington's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  HI  p.  217. 


And  for  the  one  or  for  the  other  of  these 
opinions,  each  of  them  we  venture  to  say 
devoid  of  meaning,  thousands  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  kill,  and  thousands  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  die. 

We  have  said  that  Charles  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ability.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
extraordinary  piety.  Immersed  as  he  was  in 
politics  and  in  wars,  ruling  and  even  adminis- 
tering great  and  dissimilar  kingdoms,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, managing  the  home  affairs  and  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  providing  and  then  com- 
manding their  armies  and  their  fleets,  hit 
principal  business,  the  matter  which  en- 
grossed the  most  of  his  attention,  was  the 
working  out  his  own  salvation.  And  he  be- 
lieved trie  first  requisite  to  salvation  to  be  a 
correct  faith.  Such,  however,  was  his  con- 
duct as  to  involve  him  in  errors,  the  public 
mischief  of  which  can  not  be  exaggerated,  or, 
if  there  be  any  guilt  in  error,  the  private 
guilt.  In  the  first  place,  his  errors  belonged 
to  the  class  which  we  have  termed  voluntary. 
They  were  the  result  of  his  obstinate  deter- 
mination not  to  inquire.  If  on  a  march  he 
had  been  told,  "  Tour  maps  are  false,  your 
guides  are  ignorant  or  treacherous,  if  you 
advance  in  this  direction  you  will  destroy 
your  army.  Here  are  the  proofs ;"  would 
he  hare  refused  to  look  at  the  evidence, 
burnt  alive  the  informants,  and  continued  hie 
course  ? 

In  the  second  place,  his  errors  led  him 
not  merely  to  reliance  on  useless  observances 
and  charms,  but  to  ferocious  cruelties,  and, 
what  was  much  worse, 'because  much  more 
permanent,  than  any  death  or  torture  inflicted 
on  individuals,  to  measures  which  have  kept 
in  darkness  and  semi-barbarism  one  of  the 
most  energetic  races,  and  perhapt  the  finest 
country,  in  Europe. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Charles's 
chances  of  happiness  in  another  world.  We 
have  to  do  only  with  his  reputation  in  this. 
And  we  must  say  that,  judging  by  the  event, 
estimating  him  by  the  influence  which  his 
conduct  nas  had  over  the  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  America, 
we  allot  to  him  a  conspicuous  station  among 
the  enemies  of  mankind.  He  might  have 
done  more  good,  and  he  actually  did  more 
harm,  than  any  sovereign  that  has  reigned 
since  Charlemagne, 
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Wb,  who  can  recall  the  consulship  of  Plan- 
ens,  and  quite  respectable  old- fogey fied 
times,  remember  amongst  oiher  amusements 
which  we  had  as  children  the  pictures  at 
which  we  were  permitted  to  look.  There 
was  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  black  and  ghastly 
gallery  of  murky  Opies,  glum  Norlhcotes, 
straddling  Fusdis !  there  were  Lear,  Oberon, 
Hamlet,  with  starting  muscles,  rolling  eye. 
balls,  and  long  pointing  quivering  fingers; 
latere  was  little  Prince  Arthur  (Northcote) 
crying,  in  white  satin,  and  bidding  gooa 
Hubert  not  put  out  his  eyes  ;  there  was  Hu- 
bert crying ;  there  was  little  Rutland  being 
run  through  the  poor  little  body  by  bloody 
Clifford ;  there  was  Cardinal  Beaufort  (Rey- 
nolds) gnashing  his  teeth,  and  grinning  and 
howling  demoniacally  on  his  deathbed  (a  pic- 
ture frightful  to  the  present  day)  ;  there  was 
Lady  Hamilton  (Romney)  waving  a  torch, 
and  dancing  before  a  black  background, — a 
melancholy  museum  indeed.  Smirke's  de- 
lightful Seven  Ages  only  fitfully  relieved  its 
general  gloom.  We  did  not  like  to  inspect  it 
unless  the  elders  were  present,  and  plenty  of 
lights  and  company  were  in  the  room. 

Cheerful  relatives  used  to  treat  us  to  Miss 
Lin  wood's.  Let  the  children  of  the  present 
generation  thank  their  stars  that  tragedy  is 
put  out  of  their  way.  Miss  Linwood's  was 
worsted  work.  Your  grandmother  or  grand- 
aunts  took  you  there,  and  said  the  pictures 
were  admirable.  You  saw  "  the  Woodman" 
in  worsted,  with  his  aie  and  dog,  trampling 
through  the  snow ;  the  snow  bitter  cold  to  J 
look  at,  the  woodman's  pipe  wonderful ;  a 
gloomy  piece,  that  made  you  shudder.  There 
were  large  dingy  pictures  of  woollen  martyrs, 
and  scowling  warriors  with  limbs  strongly 
knitted ;  there  was  especially,  at  the  end  of 
a  black  passage,  a  den  of  Uons,  that  would 
frighten  any  boy  not  born  in  Africa,  or  Exe- 
ter Change,  and  accustomed  to  them. 

Another  exhibition  used  to  be  West's  Gal- 
lery, where  the  pleasing  figures  of  Lazarus 
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in  his  grave-clothes,  and  Death  on  the  pale 
horse,  used  to  impress  us  children.  Th# 
tombs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  vaults  at 
St.  Paul's,  the  men  in  armor  at  the  Tower, 
frowning  ferociously  out  of  their  helmets,  and 
wielding  their  dreadful  swords ;  that  super* 
human  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  tht 
room,  a  livid  sovereign  with  glass  eyes,  a 
ruff,  and  a  dirty  satin  petticoat,  riding  a  horse 
covered  with  steel :  who  does  not  remember 
these  sights  in  London  in  the  consulship  of 
Plancus  ?  and  the  waxwork  in  Fleet  Street* 
not  like  that  of  Madame  Tussaud'a,  whose 
chamber  of  death  is  gay  and  brilliant,  but  a 
nioe  old  gloomy  waxwork,  full  of  murderers; 
and  as  a  chief  attraction,  the  dead  baby  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte  lying  in  state. 

Our  story  books  had  no  pictures  in  them 
for  the  most  part.  Frank  (dear  old  Frank  I) 
had  none ;  nor  the  Parent's  Assistant ;  not 
the  Evenings  at  Home  ;  nor  onr  copy  of  the 
Ami  des  enfant :  there  were  a  few  just  at  the 
end  of  the  Spelling  Book,  besides  the  allegory 
at  the  beginning,  of  Education  leading  up 
Youth  to  the  temple  of  Industry,  where  Dr. 
Dilworth  and  Professor  Walkinghame  stood 
with  crowns  of  laurel ;  there  were,  we  say, 
just  a  few  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  Spelling 
Book,  little  oval  gray  woodcuts  of  Bewick's, 
mostly  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  the  Dog 
and  the  Shadow,  and  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  with  long  ringlets  and  little  tights; 
but  for  pictures,  so  to  speak,  what  had  we  ? 
The  rough  old  woodblocks  in  the  old  harle- 
quin-backed fairy-books  had  served  hundred 
of  years ;  before  our  Plancus,  in  the  time  of 
Priscus  Plancus — in  Queen  Anne's  time,  who 
knows?  We  were  flogged  at  school;  we 
were  fifty  boys  in  our  boarding-house,  and 
had  to  wash  in  a  leaden  trough,  under  a  cis- 
tern, with  lumps  of  fat  yellow  soap  floating 
about  in  the  ice  and  water.  Are  our  sons 
ever  flogged  ?  Have  they  not  dressing- » 
rooms,  hair-oil,  hip  baths,  and  Baden  towels? 
And  what  picture-books  the  young  villains 
have !  What  have  these  children  done  that 
they  should  be  so  much  happier  than  we  were? 

We  bad  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Walter 
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Scott,  to  be  sure,  Smirke's  Illustrations  to 
the  former  are  very  fine.  We  did  not  know 
bow  good  they  were  then;  but  we  doubt 
whether  we  did  not  prefer  the  little  old  Min- 
iature Library  Nights  with  frontispieces  by 
Uwins;  for  then  books  the  pictures  dont 
count.  Every  boy  of  imagination  does  his 
own  pictures  to  Scott  and  the  Arabian  Nights 
beat. 

Of  funny  pictures  there  were  none  espec- 
ially intended  for  us  children.  There  was 
Row  land  son's  Dr.  Syntax :  Doctor  Syntax, 
in  a  fuzz-wig,  on  a  horse  with  legs  like  sau- 
sages, riding  races,  making  love,  frolicking 
with  rosy  exuberant  damsels.  Those  pictures 
were  very  funny,  and  that  aquatiming  and 
the  gay  colored  plates  very  pleasant  to  wit- 
ness ;  but  if  we  could  not  read  the  poem  in 
those  days,  could  we  digest  it  in  this? 
Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  text  which  we 
could  not  master,  we  remember  Dr.  Syntax 
pleasantly,  like  those  cheerful  painted  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  Nineveh  Court  at  Sydenham. 
What  matter  for  the  arrow-head,  illegible 
stuff?  give  us  the  placid  grinning  kings, 
twanging  their  jolly  bows  over  their  rident 
horses,  wounding  those  good- humored  enemies 
who  tumble  gaily  off  the  towers,  or  drown, 
smiling  in  the  dimpling  waters,  amidst  the 
anerithmon  gelasma  of  the  fish. 

After  Doctor  Syntax,  the  apparition  of 
Corinthian  Tom,  Jerry  Hawthorne,  and  the 
facetious  Bob  Logic,  mu*t  be  recorded — a 
wondrous  history  indeed  theirs  was !  When 
the  future  student  of  our  manners  comes  to 
look  over  the  pictures  and  the  writing  of 
these  queer  volumes,  what  will  he  think  of 
our  society,  customs,  and  language  in  the 
consulship  of  Plancus  ?  We  have  still  in  our 
mind's  eye  some  of  the  pictures  of  that 
sportive  gallery ;  the  white  coat,  Prussian- 
blue  pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  and  hooked 
np*e  of  Corinthian  Tom ;  Jerry's  green  cut- 
away and  leather  gaiters ;  Bob  Logic's  green 
spectacles,  and  high-waisted  surtout.  (<  Cor- 
inthian," H  appears,  was  the  phrase  applied 
to  men  of  fashion  and  ion  in  Ptancus's  time : 
they  were  the  brilliant  predecessors  of  the 
14  swell"  of  the  present  period — brilliant,  but 
somewhat  barbarous,  it  must  be  confessed. 
The  Corinthians  were  in  the  habit  of  dunking 
a  great  deal  too  much  in  Tom  Ciibb's  parlor : 
they  used  to  go  and  see  "  life"  in  the  gin- 
shops  ;  of  nights,  walking  home  (as  well  &* 
they  could),  they  used  to  knock  down 
'*  Charleys,'  poor  harmless  old  watchmen 
with  lanterns,  guardians  of  the  streets  of 
Borne,  Planco  Consule.  They  perpetrated  a 
vast  deal  of  boxing;  they  put  on  the  "  muf- 


flers" in  Jackson's  rooms;  they  "sported 
their  prads"  in  the  Ring  in  the  Park ;  they 
attended  cock-fights,  and  were  enlightened 
patrons  of  dogs  and  destroyers  of  rata. 
Besides  these  sports,  the  delasatmens  of 
gentlemen  mixing  with  the  people,  our  patri- 
cians, of  course,  occasionally  enjoyed  the 
society  of  their  own  class.  What  a  wonder- 
ful picture  that  used  to  be  of  Corinthian  Tom 
dancing  with  Corinthian  Kate  at  Almack's  I 
What  a  prodigious  dress  Kate  wore !  With 
what  graceful  abandon  the  pair  flung  their 
arms  about  as  they  swept  through  the  mazy 
quadrille,  with  all  the  noblemen  standing 
around  in  their  stars  and  uniforms!  You 
may  still,  doubtless,  see  the  pictures  at  the 
British  Museum,  or  find  the  volumes  in  the 
corner  of  some  old  country-house  library. 
You  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  English  aris- 
tocracy of  1820  did  dance  and  caper  in  that 
way,  and  box  and  drink  at  Tom  Cribb's,  and 
knockdown  watchmtn;  and  the  children  of 
to-day,  turning  to  their  elders,  may  say, 
"  Grandmamma,  did  you  wear  such  a  dress 
as  that  when  you  danced  at  Almack's? 
There  was  very  little  of  it,  grandmamma. 
Did  grandpapa  kill  many  watchmen  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  and  frequent  thieves, 
gin-shops,  cock-fights,  and  the  ring  before 
you  married  him  f  Did  he  use  to  talk  the 
extraordinary  slang  and  jargon  which  is 
printed  in  this  book  ?  He  is  very  much 
changed.  He  seems  a  gentlemanly  old  boy 
enough  now." 

In  the  above-named  consulate,  when  wa 
had  grandfathers  ahve,  there  would  be  in 
the  old  gentleman's  library  in  the  country 
two  or  three  old  mottled  portfolios,  or  great 
swollen  scrap- books  of  blue  paper,  full  of  the 
comic  prints  of  grandpapa's  time,  ere  Plan-* 
ous  ever  had  the  fasces  borne  before  him. 
These  prints  were  signed  6  ill  ray,  Bunbury, 
Row  land  son,  Woodward,  and  some  actually 
George  Crujkshank — for  George  ia  a  veteran 
now,  and  he  took  the  etching  needle  in  hand 
as  a  child.  He  caricatured  "  Boney,"  bor- 
rowing not  a  little  from  Gillray  in  his  first 
puerile  efforts.  He  drew  Louis  XVIII.  try- 
ing on  Boney's  boots.  Before  the  century 
was  actually  in  its  teens,  we  believe  that 
George  Cruikshank  was  amusing  the  public. 

In  those  great  colored  prints  in  our  grand- 
father's portfolios  in  the  library,  and  in  some 
other  apartments  of  the  house,  where  the 
caricatures  used  to  be  pasted  in  those  days, 
we  found  things  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. Boney  was  represented  as  a  fierce 
dwarf,  with  goggle  eyes,  a  huge  laced  hat, 
and  tricolored  plume,  a  crooked  sabre,  reek- 
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ing  with  blood ;  a  little  demon  revelling  in 
lu*t,  murder,  massacre.  John  Bull  was 
shown  kicking  him  a  good  deal ;  indeed  he 
was  prodigiously  kicked  all  through  that 
series  cf  pictures ;  by  Sidney  Smith  and  our 
brave  allies  the  gallant  Turks ;  by  the  ex- 
cellent and  patriotic  Spaniards ;  by  the  amia- 
ble and  indignant  Russians, — all  nations  had 
boots  at  the  service  of  poor  Master  Boney. 
How  Pitt  used  to  defy  him !  How  good  old 
George,  King  of  Brobdignag,  laughed  at 
Gulliver- Boney,  sailing  about  in  his  tank  to 
make  sport  for  their  majesties!  This  little 
fiend,  this  beggar's  brat,  cowardly,  murder- 
ous and  atheistic  as  he  was  (we  remember 
in  those  old  portfolios,  pictures  representing 
Boney  and  his  family  in  rags,  gnawing  raw 
bones  in  a  Corsican  hut ;  Boney  murdering 
the  sick  at  Jaffa ;  Boney  with  a  hookah  and 
a  larga  turban,  having  adopted  the  Turkish 
religion,  &c.) — this  Corsican  monster,  never- 
theless, had  some  devoted  friends  in  England, 
according  to  the  Gillray  chronicle, — a  set  of 
villains  who  loved  atheism,  tyranny,  plunder, 
and  wickedness,  in  general,  like  their  French 
friend.  In  the  pictures  these  men  were  all 
represented  as  dwarfs,  like  their  ally.  The 
miscreants  got  into  power  at  one  time,  and, 
if  we  remember  right,  were  called  the  Broad- 
backed  Administration.  One  with  shaggy 
eyebrows  and  a  bristly  beard,  the  hirsute 
ringleader  of  the  rascals,  was,  it  appears, 
called  Charles  James  Fox ;  another  miscreant, 
with  a  blotched  countenance,  was  a  certain 
Sheridan ;  other  imps  were  bight  Erskine, 
Norfolk  (Jockey  of),  Moira,  Henry  Petty. 
As  in  our  childish  innocence  we  used  to  look 
at  these  demons,  now  sprawling  and  tipsy  in 
their  cups? ;  now  scaling  heaven,  from  which 
the  angelic  Pitt  hurled  them  down ;  now 
cursing  the  light  (their  atrocious  ringleader 
Fox  was  represented  with  hairy  cloven  feet, 
and  a  tail  and  horps) ;  now  kissing  Boney's 
boot,  hut  inevitably  discomfited  by  Pitt  and 
the  other  good  angels,  we  hated  these  vicious 
wretches,  as  good  children  should  ;  we  were 
on  the  side,  of  Virtue  and  Pitt  and  Grandpapa. 
But  if  our  sisters  wanted  to  look  at  the  port- 
folios, the  good  old  grandfather  used  to  hesi- 
tate. There  were  some  prints  among  them 
very  odd  indeed ;  some  that  girls  could  not 
understand ;  some  that  boys,  indeed,  had 
best  not  *ee.  We  swiftly  turn  over  those 
prohibited  pages.  How  many  of  them  there 
were  in  the  wild,  coarse,  reckless,  ribald, 
generous  book  of  old  English  humor ! 

How  savage  the  satire  was — how  fierce 
the  assault — what  garbage  hurled  at  oppo- 
nents—what   foul    blows  were    hit — what 


language  of  Billingsgate  flung!  Fancy  a 
party  in  a  country  house  now  looking  over 
Woodward's  facetiae  or  some  of  the  Gillray 
comicalities,  or  the  slatternly  Saturnalia  of 
Rowlandson !  Whilst  we  live  we  must 
laugh,  and  have  folks  to  make  us  laugh. 
We  can  not  afford  to  lose  Satyr  with  his 
pipe,  and  dances,  and  gambols.  But  we 
have  washed,  combed,  clothed,  and  taught 
the  rogue  good  manners ;  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  he  has  learned  them  himself;  for  he  is 
of  nature  soft  and  kindly,  and  he  has  put 
aside  his  mad  pranks  and  tipsy  habits ;  and, 
frolicsome  always,  has  become  gentle  and 
harmless,  smitten  into  shame  by  the  pure 
presence  of  our  women  and  the  sweet  con- 
fiding 8 miles  of  our  children.  Among  the 
veterans,  the  old  pictorial  satirists,  we  have 
mentioned  the  famous  name  of  one  humor- 
ous designer  who  is  still  alive  and  at  work. 
Did  we  not  see  by  his  own  hand,  his  own 
portrait  of  his  own  famous  face,  and  whisk* 
ere,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  the 
other  day  ?  There  was  a  print  in  that  pa- 
per of  an  assemblage  of  Teetotallers  in  Sad- 
ler's Wells  Theatre,  and  we  straightway  recog- 
nized the  old  Roman  hand — the  old  Roman  s 
of  the  time  of  Plancus — George  Cruik- 
shank's.  There  were  the  old  bonnets  and 
droll  faces  and  shoes,  and  short  trousers  and 
figures  of  1820  sure  enough.  And  there 
was  George  (who  has  taken  to  the  water- 
doctrine,  as  all  the  world  knows)  handing 
some  teetotal  I eresses  over  a  plank  to  the  ta- 
ble where  the  pledge  was  being  administer- 
ed. How  often  has  George  drawn  that  pic- 
ture of  Cruikshank?  Where  have  n't  we 
seen  it  ?  How  fine  it  was,  facing  the  effigy 
of  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  "Ainsworth's  -Magazine 
when  George  illustrated  that  periodical! 
How  grand  and  severe  he  stands  in  that  de- 
sign in  G.  C.'s  "  Omnibus,"  where  he  repre- 
sents himself  tongued  like  St.  Dunstan,  and 
tweaking  a  wretch  of  a  publisher  by  the  nose ! 
The  collectors  of  George's  etchings — O  the 
charming  etchings ! — 0  the  dear  old  German 
popular  tales ! — the  capital  "  Points  of  Hu- 
mor"— the  delightful  Phrenology  and  scrap- 
books,  of  the  good  time,  our  time — Plancus's 
in  fact  I — the  collectors  of  the  Georgian  etch- 
ings, we  say,  have  at  least  a  hundred  pictures 
of  the  artist.  Why,  we  remember  him  in 
his  favorite  Hessian  boots  in  "  Tom  and  Jer- 
ry" itself ;  and  in  woodcuts  as  far  back  as 
the  Queen's  trial.  He  has  rather  deserted 
satire  and  comedy  of  late  years,  having  turned 
his  attention  to  the  serious,  and  warlike,  and 
sublime.  Having  confessed  our  age  and 
prejudices,  we  prefer  the  comic  and  fanciful 
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to  the  historic,  romantic,  and  at  present 
didactic  George.  May  respect,  and  length 
of  days,  and  comfortable  repose  attend  the 
brave,  honest,  kindly,  pure-minded  artist, 
humorist,  moralist!  It  was  he  first  who 
brought  English  pictorial  humor  and  children 
acquainted.  Our  young  people  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  owe  him  many  a  pleas- 
ant hour  and  harmless  laugh.  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  the  country  could  acknowledge 
the  long  services  and  brave  career  of  such  a 
friend  and  benefactor? 

Since  George's  time  humor  has  been  con- 
verted. Comus  and  his  wicked  satyrs  and 
leering  fauns  have  disappeared,  and  fled  into 
the  lowest  haunts ;  and  Comus's  lady  (if  she 
bad  a  taste  for  humor,  which  may  be  doubt- 
ed) might  take  up  our  funny  picture-books 
without  the  slightest  precautionary  squeam- 
ish ness.  What  can  be  purer  than  the  charm- 
ing fancies  of  Richard  Doyle?  In  all  Mr. 
Punch's  huge  galleries,  can't  we  walk  as 
safely  as  through  Miss  Pinker  ton's  school- 
rooms? And  as  we  look  at  Mr.  Punch's 
pictures,  at  the  Illustrated  News  pictures,  at 
all  the  pictures,  in  the  book-shop  windows  at 
this  Christmas  season,  as  oldsters,  we  feel  a 
certain  pang  of  envy  against  the  youngsters 
— they  are  too  well  off.  Why  had  n't  we  pic- 
ture-books? Why  were  we  flogged  so?  A 
plague  on  the  lictors  and  their  rods  in  the 
time  of  Plancus ! 

And  now,  after  this  rambling  preface,  we 
are  arrived  at  the  subject  in  hand — Mr.  John 
Leech  and  his  "  Pictures  of  Life  and  Charac- 
ter," in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Punch.  The 
book  is  better  than  plum-cake  at  Christmas. 
It  is  an  enduring  plum-cake  which  you  may 
eat  and  which  you  may  slice  and  deliver  to 
your  friends ;  and  to  which,  having  cut  it, 
you  may  come  again  and  welcome,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  In  the  frontispiece 
you  see  Mr.  Punch  examining  the  pictures  in 
his  gallery — a  portly,  well-dressed,  middle- 
aged,  respectable  gentleman,  in  a  white  neck- 
cloth, and  a  polite  evening  costume — smiling 
in  a  very  bland  and  agreeable  manner  upon  one 
of  his  pleasant  drawings,  taken  out  of  one  of  his 
handsome  portfolios.  Mr.  Punch  has  very 
good  reason  to  smile  at  the  work  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  artist.  Mr.  Leech,  his 
chief  contributor,  and  some  kindred  humor- 
ists, with  pencil  and  pen  have  served  Mr. 
Punch  admirably.  Time  was,  if  we  remem- 
ber Mr.  P.'s  history  rightly,  that  be  did  not 
wear  silk  stockings  nor  well-made  clothes 
(the  little  dorsal  irregularity  in  his  figure  is 
almost  an  ornament  now,  so  excellent  a  tailor 
baa  he).    He  was  of  humble  beginnings.    It 


is  said  he  kept  a  ragged  little  booth,  which 
he  put  up  at  corners  of  streets ;  associated 
with  beadles,  policemen,  his  own  ugly  wife 
(whom  he  treated  most  scandalously),  and 
persons  in  a  low  station  of  life ;  earning  a 
precaiious  livelihood  by  the  cracking  of  wild 
jokes,  the  singing  of  ribald  songs,  and  half- 
pence extorted  from  passers  by.  He  is  the 
Satvric  genius  we  spoke  of  anon :  he  cracks 
his  jokes  still,  for  satire  must  live ;  but  he  is 
combed,  washed,  neatly  clothed,  and  per- 
fectly presentable.  He  goes  into  the  very 
best  company;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton ; 
he  has  a  moor  in  Scotland ;  he  rides  in 
the  Park ;  has  his  stall  at  the  Opera ;  is 
constantly  dining  out  at  clubs  and  in  pri- 
vate society ;  and  goes  every  night  in  the 
season  to  balls  and  parties,  where  you  see 
the  most  beautiful  women  possible.  He 
is  welcomed  amongst  his  new  friends  the 
great;  though,  like  the  good  old  English 
gentleman  of  the  song,  he  does  not  forget 
the  small.  He  pats  the  heads  of  street  boys 
and  girls  ;  relishes  the  jokes  of  Jack  the  cos- 
termonger  and  Bob  the  dustman  ;  good-na- 
turedly spies  out  Molly  the  cook  flirting  with 
policeman  X,  or  Mary  the  nursemaid  as 
she  listens  to  the  fascinating  guardsman. 
He  used  rather  to  laugh  at  guardsmen, 
"plungers,"  and  other  military  men  ;  and 
was  until  latter  days  very  contemptuous  in 
his  behavior  towards  Frenchmen.  He  has 
a  natural  antipathy  to  pomp,  and  swagger, 
and  fierce  demeanor.  But  now  that  the 
guardsmen  are  gone  to  war,  and  the  dandies 
of  "  The  Rag*  — dandies  no  more — are  bat- 
tling like  heroes  at  Balaklava  and  Inkermann 
by  the  side  of  their  heroic  allies,  Mr.  Punch's 
laughter  is  changed  to  hearty  respect  and 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  against  courage  and 
honor  he  wars:  but  this  great  moralist — 
must  it  be  owned  ? — has  some  popular  Brit- 
ish prejudices,  and  these  led  him  in  peace- 
time to  laugh  at  soldierVflrad  Frenchmen.  If 
those  hulking  footmen  who  accompanied  the 
carriages  to  the  opening  of  Parliament  the 
other  day,  would  form  a  plush  brigade,  wear 
only  gunpowder  in  their  hair,  and  strike  with 
their  great  canes  on  the  enemy,  Mr.  Punch 
would  leave  off  laughing  at  Jeames,  who 
meanwhile  remains  among  us,  to  all  outward 
appearance  regardless  of  satire,  and  calmly 
consuming  his  five  meals  per  diem.  Against 
lawyers,  beadles,  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
authorities,  Mr.  Punch  is  still  rather  bitter. 
At  the  time  of  the  Papal  aggression  he  was 
prodigiously  angry ;  and  one  of  the  chief 
misfortunes  which  happened  to  him  at  that 
period  was  that,  through  the  violent  opin* 
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ions  whiob  he  expressed  regarding  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  he  lost  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices, the  graceful  pencil,  the  harmless  wit, 
the  charming  fancy  of  Mr.  Doyle.  Another 
member  of  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Jeames,  the  author 'of  the  Snob 
Papers,  resigned  his  functions  on  account  of 
Mr.  Punch's  assaults  on  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French  nation,  whose  anger  Jeames 
thought  it  was  unpatriotic  to  arouse.  Mr. 
Punch  parted  with  these  contributors:  he 
filled  their  places  with  others  as  good.  The 
boys  at  the  railroad  stations  cried  Punch  just 
as  cheerily,  and  sold  just  as  many  numbers, 
after  these  events  as  before. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  Mr. 
Punch's  cabinet  John  Leech  is  the  right-hand 
man.     Fancy  a  number  of  Punch  without 
Leech's  pictures !    What  would  you  give  for 
it?     The  learned  gentlemen  who  write  the 
work  must  feel  that,  without  him,  it  were  as 
well  left  alone.     Look  at  the  rivals  whom 
the  popularity  of  Punch  has  brought  into  the 
field;   the  direct  imitators  of  Mr.  Leech's 
manner — the  artists  with  a  manner  of  their 
own — how  inferior  their  pencils  are  to  his  in 
humor,  in  depicting  the  public  manners,  in 
arresting,  amusing  the  nation.     The  truth, 
the  strength,  the  free  vigor,  tke  kind  humor, 
the  John  Bull  pluck  and  spirit  of  that  hand 
are  approached   by  no  competitor.      With 
what  dexterity  he  draws  a  horse,  a  woman, 
a  child !     He  feels  them  all,  so  to  speak, 
like  a  man.      What  plump  young  beauties 
those  are  with  which  Mr.  Punch's  chief  con- 
tributor supplies  the  old  gentleman's  pictorial 
harem  !     What  famous  thews  and  sinews 
Mr.  Punch's  horses  have,  and  how  Briggs, 
on  the  back  of  them,  scampers  across  coun- 
try 1      You  see  youth,  strength,  enjoyment, 
manliness  in  those  drawings,  and   in  none 
more  so,  to  our  thinking,  than  in  the  hundred 
pictures  of  children  which  this  artist  loves  to 
design.     Like  a  brave,  hearty,  good-natured 
Briton,  he  becomes  quite  soft   and   tender 
with  the  little  creatures,  pats  gently  their 
little  golden  heads,  and  watches  with  unfail- 
ing pleasure  their  ways,  their  sports,  their 
jokes,  laughter,  caresses.     Enfant  terribles 
come  home  from  Eton  ;   young  Miss  prac- 
ticing her  first  flirtation ;  poor  little  ragged 
Polly  making  dirt  pies  in  the  gutter,  or  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  Jacky,  her  nurse- 
child,  who  is  as  big  as  herself — all  these  little 
ones,  patrician  and  plebeian,  meet  with  kind- 
ness from  this  kind  heart,  and  are  watched 
with  curious  Licety  by  this  amiable  observer. 

We  remember,  in  one  of  those  ancient  Gill- 
rajr  portfolios,  a  print  which  used  to  cause 


a  sort  of  terror  in  us  youthful  spectators,  and 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (His  Royal 
Highness  was  a  Foxite  then)  was  represented 
as  sitting  alone  in  a  magnificent  hall  after  a 
voluptuous  meal,  and  using  a  great  steel 
fork  in  the  guise  of  a  toothpick.  Fancy  the 
first  young  gentleman  living  employing  such 
a  weapon  in  such  a  way  !  The  most  elegant 
Prince  of  Europe  engaged  with  a  two- pronged 
iron  fork — the  heir  of  Britannia  with  a  bidentf 
The  man  of  genius  who  drew  that  picture 
saw  little  of  the  society  which  he  satirised 
and  amused.  Gillray  watched  public  char- 
acters as  they  walked  by  the  shop  in  St. 
James's  street,  or  passed  through  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  studio  was 
a  garret,  or  little  better ;  his  place  of  amuse- 
ment, a  tavern- parlor,  where  his  club  held  its 
nightly  sittings  over  their  pipes  and  sanded 
floor.  You  could  not  have  society  represented 
by  men  to  whom  it  was  not  familiar.  When 
Gavarni  came  to  England  a  few  years  since 
— one  of  the  wittiest  of  men,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  dexterous  of  draughtsmen 
— he  published  a  book  of  Les  Anglais,  and 
his  Anglais  were  all  Frenchmen.  The  eye, 
so  keen  and  so  long  practiced  to  observe 
Parisian  life,  could  not  perceive  English  char- 
acter. A  social  painter  must  be  of  the  world 
which  he  depicts,  and  native  to  the  manners 
which  he  portrays. 

Now,  any  one  who  looks  over  Mr.  Leech's 
portfolio  must  see  that  the  social  pictures 
which  he  gives  us  are  authentic.    What  com- 
fortable little   drawing-rooms    and    dining- 
rooms,  what  snug  libraries  we  enter  ;  what 
fine  young-gentlemanly  wags  they  are,  those 
beautiful  little  dandies  who  wake  up  gouty 
old  grandpapa  to  ring  the  bell;  who  de- 
cline  aunt's  pudding  and  custards,  saying 
that   they    will   reserve   themselves   for   an 
anchovy  toast  with    the   claret  ;  who  talk 
together  in   ball-room   doors,   where   Fred 
whispers  Charley — pointing  to  a  dear  little 
partner  seven  years  old — "  My  dear  Charley, 
she  has   very  much   gone  off;  you   should 
have  seen  that  girl  last  season  !"     Look  well 
at  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  economy 
of  the  famous  Mr.  Briggs :  how  snug,  quiet, 
appropriate  all  the  appointments  are  !  What 
a  comfortable,  neat,  clean,  middle-class  house 
Briggs's  is  (in  the  Bayswater  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, we  should  guess,  from  the  sketches  of 
the  surrounding   scenery)  1     What   a  good 
stable  he  has,  with  a  loose  box  for  those 
celebrated  hunters  which  he  rides  1     How 
pleasant,  clean,  and  warm  his  breakfast  table 
looks !   What  a  trim  little  maid  brings  in  the 
top-boots  which  horrify  Mrs.  B. !     What  a 
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snug  dressing-room  he  has,  complete  in  nil 
its  Appointments,  and  in  which  he  appears 
trying  on  the  delightful  hunting-cap  which 
Mrs.  Briggs  flings  into  the  fire !  How  cosey 
all  the  Briggs  party  seem  in  their  dining- 
room,  Briggs  reading  a  Treatise  on  Dog- 
breaking  by  a  lamp ;  mamma  and  grannie 
with  their  respective  needleworks;  the  chil- 
dren clustering  round  a  great  book  of  prints — 
a  great  book  of  prints  such  as  this  before  us, 
which,  at  this  season,  must  make  thousands 
of  children  happy  by  as  many  firesides! 
The  inner  life  of  all  these  people  is  repre- 
sented :  Leech  draws  them  as  naturally  at 
Teniers  depicts  Dutch  boors,  or  Moorland 
pigs  and  stables.  It  is  your  house  and  mine  : 
we  are  looking  at  everybody's  family  circle. 
Our  boys  coming  from  school  give  themselves 
such  airs,  the  young  scapegraces !  our  girls, 
going  to  parties,  are  so  tricked  out  by  fond 
mammas — a  social  history  of  London  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  such 
future  students — lucky  they  to  have  a  book 
so  pleasant — will  regard  these  pages ;  even 
the  mutations  of  fashion  they  may  follow 
here  if  they  be  so  inclined.  Mr.  Leech  has 
as  fine  an  eye  for  tailory  and  millinery  as  for 
horseflesh.  How  they  change  those  cloaks 
and  bonnets  1  How  we  have  to  pa)'  milliners' 
bills  from  year  to  year !  Where  are  those 
prodigious  chatelaines  of  1850  which  no  lady 
could  be  without?  Where  those  charming 
waistcoats,  those  "  stunning"  waistcoats,  which 
our  young  girls  used  to  wear  a  few  brief 
seasons  back,  and  Which  cause  'Gus,  in  the 
sweet  little  sketch  of  "  La  Mode,"  to  ask 
fellen  for  her  tailor's  address  1  'Gus  is  a 
young  warrior  by  this  time,  very  likely  fac- 
ing the  enemy  at  Inkermann  ;  and  pretty 
Ellen,  and  that  love  of  a  sister  of  hers,  are 
married  and  happy  let  us  hope,  superintend- 
ing one  of  those  delightful  nursery  scenes 
which  our  artist  depicts  with  such  tender 
humor.  Fortunate  artist,  indeed  !  You  see 
he  must  have  been  bred  at  a  good  public 
school ;  that  he  has  ridden  many  a  good 
horse  in  his  day ;  paid,  no  doubt,  out  of  his 
own  purse  for  the  originals  of  some  of  those 
lovely  caps  and  bonnets ;  and  watched  pa- 
ternally tne  ways,  smiles,  frolics,  and  slum- 
bers of  his  favorite  little  people. 

As  you  look  at  the  drawings,  secrets  come 
out  of  them, — private  jokes,  as  it  were,  im- 
parted to  you  by  the  author  for  your  special 
delectation.  How  remarkably,  for  instance, 
has  Mr.  Leech  observed  the  hair-dressers  of 
the  present  age !  Look  at  "  Mr.  Tongs," 
whom  that  hideous  old  bald  woman,  who 
ties  on  her  bonnet  at  the  glass,  informs  that 


"  she  has  used  the  whole  bottle  of  Balm  of 
California,  but  her  hair  comes  off  yet." 
You  can  see  the  bear's  grease  not  only  on 
Tongs9  head  but  on  his  hands,  which  he  is 
clapping  olamtnily  together.  Remark  him 
who  is  telling  his  client  "  there  is  cholera  in 
the  hair ;"  and  that  lucky  rogue  whom  the 
young  lady  bids  to  cut  off  "  a  long  thick 
piece  " — for  somebody,  doubtless.  All  these 
men  are  different,  and  delightfully  natural 
and  absurd.  Why  should  hair-dressing  be 
an  absurd  profession  ? 

The  amateur  will  remark  what  an  excel- 
lent part  hands  play  in  Mr.  Leech's  pieces : 
his  admirable  actors  use  them  with  perfect 
naturalness.  Look  at  Betty,  putting  the  urn 
down ;  at  cook,  laying  her  hands  on  the 
kitchen  table,  whilst  her  policeman  grumbles 
at  the  cold  meat.  They  are  cook's  and 
housemaid's  hands  without  mistake,  and  not 
without  a  certain  beauty  too.  The  bald  old 
lady,  who  is  tying  her  bonnet  at  Tong's,  has 
hands  which  you  see  are  trembling.  Watch 
the  fingers  of  the  two  old  harridans  who  are 
talking  scandal:  for  what  long  years  past 
they  have  pointed  out  holes  in  their  neigh* 
bors'  dresses  and  mud  on  their  flounces. 
"  Here  's  a  go  !  I  've  lost  my  diamond  ring." 
As  the  dustman  utters  this  pathetic  ory,  and 
looks  at  his  hand,  you  burst  out  laughing. 
These  are  among  the  little  points  of  humor. 
One  could  indicate  hundreds  of  suoh,  as  one 
turns  over  the  pleasant  pages. 

There  is  a  little  snob  or  gent,  whom  we 
all  of  us  know,  who  wears  little  tufts  on  his 
little  chin,  outrageous  pins  and  pantaloons, 
smokes  cigars  on  tobacconists'  counters, 
sucks  his  cane  in  the  streets,  struts  about 
with  Mrs.  Snob  and  the  baby  (the  latter  an 
immense  woman,  whom  Snob  nevertheless 
bullies),  who  is  a  favorite  abomination  of 
Leech,  and  pursued  by  that  savage  humorist 
into  a  thousand  of  his  haunts.  There  Jie  is, 
choosing  waistcoats  at  the  tailor's — such 
waistcoats  1  Yonder  he  is  giving  a  shilling 
to  the  sweeper  who  calls  him  ,4  capting  ; 
now  he  is  offering  a  paletot  to  a  huge  giant 
who  is  going  out  in  the  rain.  They  don't 
know  their  own  pictures,  very  likely ;  if  they 
did,  they  would  have  a  meeting,  and  thirty 
or  forty  of  them  would  be  deputed  to  thrash 
Mr.  Leech.  One  feels  a  pity  for  the  poor 
little  bucks.  In  a  minute  or  two,  when  we 
close  this  discourse  and  walk  the  streets,  we 
6hall  see  a  dozen  such. 

Ere  we  shut  the  desk  up,  just  one  word  to 

Eoint  out  to  the  unwary  specially  to  note  the 
ackgrounds  of  landscapes  in  Leech's  draw* 
wings — homely  drawings  of  moor  and  wood, 
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and  seashore  and  London  street— the  scenes 
of  his  little  dramas.  They  are  as  excellently 
true  to  nature  as  the  actors  themselves ;  our 
respect  for  the  genius  and  humor  which  in- 
vented both,  increases  as  we  look  and  look 


again  at  the  designs.  May  we  have  more  of 
them ;  more  pleasant  Christmas  volumes, 
over  which  we  and  our  children  can  laugh 
together.  Can  we  have  too  much  of  truth, 
and  fun,  and  beauty,  and  kindness  ? 


••#- 
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THE    AUTHOR    OF    GIL    BLAS. 


In  a  line  with  the  south  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Boulogne,  runs 
a  little  street — the  street  of  the  Chateau. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  second  house  on  the 
left,  in  passing  up  the  street  from  the  cathe- 
dral, may  observe,  over  its  picturesque  door- 
way, the  outline  of  a  dark  block  of  marble, 
upon  which  is  to  be  read  by  good  eyes,  an 
inscription  in  Roman  capitals  that  have  lost 
much  of  their  distinctness,  "  Here  died  the 
author  of  Oil  Bias,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven."  Le  Sage  has,  I  believe,  no 
other  monument  of  stone,  and  he  owes  this 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  what  might  be  thought 
an  odd  set  of  admirers,  namely,  the  Boulogne 
Agricultural  Society  ;  but  the  most  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  of  the  department  are,  in 
fact,  enrolled  in  this  patriotic  association,  and 
papers  on  literary  subjects  are  read,  and 
poems  recited,  at  some  of  its  meetings. 

Not  only  stone- masons,  but  even  biogra- 
phers have  been  too  little  concerned  with 
Monsieur  Alain-Rene  Le  Sage.  He  was  an 
only  son.  His  father  was  a  country  lawyer, 
and  a  rich  man  according  to  provincial  ideas 
of  wealth.  Alain-Rene*  was  born  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Sarzeau, 
a  little  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhuys,  four 
leagues  from  Vannes.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  lost  his  mother.  When  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  he  lost  his  father. 
He  passed  then  under  the  guardianship 
of  an  uncle,  who  lost  for  him  his  inher- 
itance. The  son  of  an  educated  man,  he 
received  liberal  instruction, — that  is  to  say, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  established  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Vannes, — and  he  was  a  quick  pupil. 
Of  his  life  during  the  first  years  of  orphan- 
hood no  record  remains ;  but  it  was  probably 
through  the  good  offices  of  his  father  s  friends 
that  he  obtained  employment  upon  the  col- 
lection of   the  customs  in  Bretagne.     He 


either  abandoned  that  employment  or  was 
dismissed  from  it.  The  pure  tone  of  his  char- 
acter makes  it  likely  that  he  forsook  the  call- 
ing as  offensive  to  the  generosity  of  youth, 
and  inconsistent  with  his  noble  aspirations. 
Certainly  he  left  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  the  class  of  men — 
farmers  of  revenue — under  whom  he  served, 
and  the  disgust  that  he  felt  towards  them 
stuck  by  him  throughout  his  life. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  Le  Sage  travelled  to  Paris,  meaning 
there  to  graduate  at  the  university,  and  to 
find,  if  he  could,  new  means  of  livelihood.  He 
was  a  handsome  and  agreeable  young  fellow, 
remarkable  for  his  wit  and  his  good  taste  in 
literature,  by  which  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  he  might  get  a  living.  He  won  quickly 
the  good  graces  of  the  ladies  whom  he  met. 
One  lady  of  quality,  it  is  said,  made  him  an 
offer  of  her  hand  and  fortune ;  but  he  scorned 
selfishness  in  marriage ;  and  having  quietly 
fallen  in  love  with  Marie-Elizabeth  Hudyara, 
a  tradesman's  daughter — who  had,  like  him- 
self, more  treasure  in  the  heart  than  in  the 
pocket — he  made  her  his  wife  when  be  was 
a  few  months  more  than  twenty- six  years 
old. 

Remaining  true  to  literature,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  translate  the  letters  of  Aristenetes. 
His  friend  Monsieur  Danchet,  being  made 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres,  promised 
his  influence  to  get  them  printed  there.  The 
translation  was  accordingly  made,  and  pub* 
Fished,  as  it  appears,  at  Rotterdam.  The 
world,  however,  took  but  very  little  notice  of 
it.  Young  Le  Sage  had  obtained  for  himself 
a  status  as  an  advocate  before  the  Court  of 
Parliament,  when  he  married  and  settled  in 
Paris.  Though  in  want  of  money,  and  apt 
at  making  friends  who  could  have  put  him 
on  the  road  to  loaves  and  fishes,  he  had  a 
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spirit  above  begging,  and  besieged  no  man 
with  solicitation.  Even  while  living  in  dis- 
comfort, he  refused  to  sell  his  independence 
to  the  Marshal  de  Villeroi ;  and  a  little  em- 
ployment that,  after  a  time,  came  to  him,  he 
abandoned,  as  soon  as  be  felt  it  possible  to 
live  by  devoting  himself  wholly  to  literary 
work.  The  difficult  first  step  in  the  career  of 
a  man  of  letters  was  made  easier  to  Le  Sage 
by  the  Abbe  de  Lionne,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Spanish  literature,  who  taught  Le  Sage 
the  language  out  of  which  his  pleasures  were 
derived  ;  and  by  presenting  him  with  a  mod- 
erate annuity,  enabled  him  to  employ  this 
acquisition  to  advantage.  Le  Sage  then  com- 
menced in  good  earnest  his  career  of  author- 
ship, by  working  on  the  dramatic  stores  of 
Spain,  whereof  few  grains  had  then  been 
scattered  among  readers  north  of  the  Pyren- 
ees. Translations,  or  imitations,  of  some  of 
the  best  comedies  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon, 
and  others,  were  published  by  bim,  or  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Francois,  with  limited 
success.  A  more  favorable  reception  did  not 
greet  the  appearance  of  two  small  volumes, 
comprising  his  version  of  Avellaneda's  con- 
tinuation of  Don  Quixote. 

Following,  in  spite  of  discouragement,  the 
course  on  which  he  had  embarked,  he  brought 
out,  in  .seventeen  hundred  and  seven,  his  fa- 
mous Diable  Boiteux.  To  what  extent  Le  Sage 
is  indebted,  in  this  production,  to  Velez,  from 
whom,  avowedly,  the  idea  is  taken,  be  has 
himself  stated,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Span- 
ish author,  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  six.  The  success 
of  the  Diable  Boiteux  was  prodigious.  So 
eager  was  the  demand  for  it,  that,  we  are 
told,  two  young  gallants  of  the  court,  hap- 
pening to  enter  the  publisher's  shop  to  pur- 
chase copies  when  (of  the  second  edition)  only 
one  remained  on  hand,  were  hardly  prevented 
from  deciding  the  question  which  of  them 
should  have  it  by  a  duel.  Such  extreme  popu- 
larity was  owing,  not  to  the  merit  of  the 
work  only,  but  also  to  the  introduction  into 
it  of  many  piquant  anecdotes  and  lively  sa- 
tires upon  living  personages. 

Le  Sage  had  presented  to  the  Theatre 
Francais  a  comedy  in  one  act,  with  the  title 
of  the  Presents — Les  Etrennes — to  be  per- 
formed on  a  day  of  New  Year's  gifts,  the 
first  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  six. 
It  was  a  work  begotten  of  his  experience 
among  the  farmers  of  revenue,  and  was  de- 
signed, in  a  spirit  of  righteous  indignation, 
to  inflict  public  chastisement  upon  them  for 
their  villanous  extortions.  The  piece  was 
refused.    Le  Sage  was,  however,  very  much 


in  earnest.  He  took  it  back ;  and  instead  of 
cutting  down  or  mollifying  the  expression  of 
his  scorn,  he  extended  it  into  a  five-act  come- 
dy, and  called  it  after  his  hero,  Turcaret. 
This  change  was  very  far  from  removing  his 
difficulties.  The  class  attacked  was  power- 
ful, and  it  resorted  to  all  possible  expedients 
to  escape  a  public  flogging.  But,  while  the 
stage  was  denied  to  him,  Le  Sage  could 
nevertheless  secure  a  certain  degree  of  pub- 
licity, and  influential  advocates  for  his  work 
by  reading  it  in  some  of  those  brilliant  Paris- 
ian coteries  the  titled  members  of  which  were 
by  no  means  backward  in  assistance  to  a 
satirist  fighting  against  wealthy  parvenus; 
who  were  presumptuous  and  despicable  in 
their  eyes.  Le  Sage  wrote  out  of  a  noble 
spirit,  and  such  patrons  applauded  what  he 
wrote  out  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  the  man  of 
letters  was  no  servant  to  their  pride.  The 
Princess  de  Bouillon  appointed  a  day  for  the 
reading  of  Turcaret,  and  condescended  to 
permit  the  favored  author  to  fix  the  hour  of 
attendance  most  convenient  to  himself.  Le 
Sage  happened  by  a  rare  chance  to  be  en- 
gaged, on  the  appointed  day,  as  advocate  in 
a  cause  before  the  court  of  Parliament.  This 
business  detained  him ;  and  when  he  did  at 
last  reach  the  Princess's  hotel,  he  found  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  a  flutter  of  affiont.  He 
related,  with  much  earnest  apology,  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  His  apology  was 
haughtily  received.  No  reason,  the  Prin- 
cess said,  could  justify  the  impropriety  of 
keeping  such  a  dignified  assembly  so  long 
waiting.  <(  Madame/'  replied  Le  Sage,  "  1 
have  been  the  cause  of  your  highness'*  losing 
an  hour.  I  will  now  be  the  means  of  your 
regaining  it."  With  a  profound  bow  he  re- 
tired. The  Princess  endeavored  to  detain 
him  ;  some  of  the  company  ran  after  him  to 
bring  bim  back.  In  vain :  Le  Sage  never 
again  entered  the  Hotel  of  the  Princess  de 
Bouillon. 

Le  Sage*s  manly  feeling  was  shown  about 
the  same  time  in  another  way.  A  hundred 
thousand  francs  were  offered  him  by  the 
farmers  of  revenue  for  the  suppression  of  his 
play.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  scorned  the  bribe. 
The  culprits  redoubled  their  intrigues,  and  it 
required  an  express  order  from  the  Dauphin, 
before  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Frangais 
could  be  persuaded  to  put  Turcaret  upon  the 
stage;  and  on  the  evening  of  Valentine's 
day,  seventeen  hundred  and  nine,  its  first 
performance  took  place  ;  Le  Sage  being  then 
a  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  The 
success  of  Turcaret  was  perfect ;  yet  it  at 
first  enjoyed  a  run  of  only  seven  nights.  The 
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extraordinary  cold,  which  had  kept  theatres 
closed  during  the  previous  winter  months, 
still  continued  to  be  excessive  in  February. 
At  the  same  time  the  efforts  of  the  party 
satirised  to  stop  the  eomedy  in  its  career, 
were  of  course  incessant.  Its  representation 
was,  however,  subsequently  resumed ;  and 
it  is  to  this  day  a  stock- piece  at  French 
theatres. 

A  second  play,  entitled  the  Tontine,  hav- 
ing been  ill  received  by  the  actors,  the 
author  broke  off  wilh  them,  renounced  for  a 
time  all  connection  with  the  stag*.  Hod  en- 
gaged in  a  task  honorable  to  hit  InHdship. 
His  friend  Petis  de  la  Croix,  then  Employed 
upon  his  translation  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  needed  the  assistance  of  a  more 
expert  pen  titan  his  own  in  preparation  of 
the  work  for  press:  and  one  or  two  of 
the  best  years  of  Le  Sage's  life  were  spent  in 
the  revision  of  this  translation.  Meantime  a 
war  of  rival  interests  bad  arisen  among  the 
comedians,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
lucrative  exercise  of  bis  peculiar  talent,  the 
union  of  pungent  satire  with  the  airy  fun 
demanded  in  the  lighter  productions  of  the 
French  stige.  Besides  the  two  great  thea- 
tres of  Paris,  certain  "  minors  "  were  allowed 
to  be  open  during  two  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  the  ancient  fairs  of  8aint-Germain  and 
Saint-Laurent.  Only  marionnettes  were,  at 
first,  the  performers;  and  when,  in  Mxteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  a  troop  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
the  company  of  the  The'aire  Francais,  who 
had  one  of  two  shares  in  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  speaking  the  native  language 
upon  a  dramatic  stage,  ordered  the  usurping 
show  to  be  pulled  down.    The  Italian  com- 

Sany — which  had  not  long  before  been  re- 
eved from  the  general  prohibition  to  use 
the  French  tongue,  and  enjoyed  the  other 
half  8 hare  in  the  monopoly — made  in  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  seven  an 
unfortunate  use  of  their  privilege.  It  an- 
nounced a  comedy  for  representation  under 
the  title  of  the  False  Prude.  The  court  dis- 
covered in  those  words  a  libel  upon  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  banished  the  Italians  from 
the  country.  The  conductors  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  fair  affected  then  to  step  into  the 
vacant  place,  assumed  the  character  of  the 
Italians  successors,  and  played  fragments  of 
Italian  farces.  These  exhibitions  proved  at- 
tractive, and  the  French  comedians  obtained 
an  order  from  the  judges,  forbidding  their 
rivals  to  represent  any  comedy  whatever  by 
means  of  dialogue.  The  innovators  thereupon 
abstained  from  comedies,  and  confined  their 


performances  to  single  scenes.  These  likewise 
were  prohibited.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word  "  dialogue,"  they 
bad,  next,  recourse  to  scenes  in  monologue. 
At  first  only  one  actor  spoke,  and  the  rest 
expressed  themselves  by  signs.  Then  came 
an  improved  form  of  monologue;  the  actor 
who  had  spoken  retreated  behind  the  scenes, 
while  the  other,  who  remained,  spoke  in  his 
turn,  and  in  turn  retreated,  in  order  again  to 
give  place  upon  the  stage  to  the  first.  Some- 
times the  speaking  was  all  done  behind  the 
scenes ;  and  sometimes  the  one  actor  who 
spoke  before  the  public  repeated  aloud  what 
the  others  whispered  to  him.  The  ingenuity 
of  these  contrivances  to  elude  the  vexatious 
pursuit  of  the  law,  gave  zest  to  the  perform- 
ances, and  the  people  thronged  to  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  fair. 

The  next  step  of  the  dramatic  warriors 
was  to  purchase  from  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  to  whom  it  was 
understood  legally  to  belong,  the  privilege  of 
singing.  But,  when  they  attempted  to  make 
use  of  this  privilege,  they  found  their  theatre 
invaded  by  a  strong  body  of  the  police,  sent 
by  order  of  the  judges ;  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  authorities  the  carpenter  of 
the  Theatre  Francais  and  his  assistants  pro- 
ceeded to  a  second  demolition  of  the  building. 
This  work  had  already  begun,  when  an  offieer 
made  his  appearance  with  a  command  from 
the  court,  bearing  date  the  same  day,  which 
overruled ihe  decree  of  the  judges.  The  pro- 
prietors instantly  set  about  the  repairing  of 
what  little  mischief  had  been  done;  next 
morning  the  play-bills  were  placarded  just  as 
usual,  and  in  the  evening  the  house  over- 
flowed. Again,  however,  their  theatre  was 
destroyed,  and  that  completely,  even  to  the 
burning  of  its  fragments ;  but  again  it  was 
rebuilt. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  ruin* 
ous  attacks,  the  actors  of  the  fair  at  last  de- 
termined to  confine  their  performance  to 
dumb  show.  Among  other  pieces  represent- 
ed in  this  manner  was  one  called  the  Chicks 
of  Leda ;  a  ludicrous  parody  of  the  Tynda- 
rides  of  Danchet.  The  company  of  the  The- 
atre Francais  had  by  this  time  come  to  he 
familiarly  known  as  the  Romans ;  and  the 
success  of  the  Chicks  of  Leda,  as  well  as  of 
many  similar  pieces,  was  ensured  by  the  en- 
ergy with  which  the  Romans  were  burlesqued 
and  mimicked  by  their  opponents.  Each 
noble  Roman  was  at  once  to  be  recognised— 
not  only  by  caricatures  of  the  characters  in 
which  he  commonly  appeared,  but  by  the 
imitation  of  his  peculiar  gestures  and  tht 
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tones  of  bis  voice  In  order  to  accomplish 
(he  l»st  object  without  breaking  the  rule  of 
dumbness,  the  comedians  of  the  fair  pro- 
nounced in  solemn  tragic  tones  a  succession 
of  syllables  without  sense  or  meaning,  but 
arranged  in  sonorous  Alexandrine  mouth  - 
fills. 

A  further  improvement :  the  actors  came 
upon  the  stage  each  furnished  with  a  roll  of 
bills,  on  which  were  printed  in  large  charac- 
ters the  names  of  their  part*,  with  the  most 
necessary  of  the  words  that  they  must  be 
supposed  to  speak.  On  coming  to  the  point  at 
which  the  matter  inscribed  on  any  particular 
bill  was  required — the  whole  roll  having  pre- 
viously been  put  in  order — he  unrolled  and 
displayed  it,  and  then  slipped  it  to  the  back. 
At  first  these  placards  were  in  prose ;  after- 
wards, couplets  adapted  to  well-known  airs 
were  written  on  them.  The  orchestra  played 
the  air  ;  persons  hired  for  the  purpose,  and 
posted  in  different  parts  of  the  pit,  sang  the 
words;  the  public  itself  supplied  the  cho- 
rus. By  means  of  a  further  contrivance,  the 
performers  were  relieved  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  carrying  so  many  paper  bills :  little 
boys,  dressed  as  cupid?,  were  suspended  by 
machinery  from  the  roof:  and,  supporting 
the  rolls  between  them,  unfolded  and  dis- 
placed them  at  the  proper  times. 

Although  Le  Sage,  in  the  prologue  to 
Turcaret,  had  pointed  some  satirical  strokes 
against  the  performers  of  the  fair,  £e  now 
sympathized  with  them  to  the  Hrttat  of 
setting  about  some  compositions  suited  to 
their  new  school  of  art — the  opera  of  hand- 
bills. 

The  first  pieces  composed  by  him  for  this 
purpose  were  represented  by  means  of  bills, 
and  the  words  were  wholly  sung.  A  few 
sentences  of  prose  were,  by  degrees,  inter- 
spelled  among  the  couplets.  At  length, 
their  confidence  increasing  with  their  strength, 
the  two  companies  of  the  fair  ventured  to 
assume  the  title  of  Opera  Comique.  The 
accession  of  Le  Sage  was  thus  the  means  of 
introducing  consistency,  and  something  of 
the  appearance  and  polish  of  art,  into  the 
homely  beginnings  of  (he  French  comic 
opera,  or  what  is  now  called  comedie  vau- 
deville. Neither  the  deplorable  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  France,  the  higher  interests  of 
other  departments  of  literature  and  art,  nor 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  church,  pre- 
vented the  public  attention  from  being  pro- 
foundly occupied  by  the  progress  of  the  war 
between  the  privileged  company,  the  regu- 
lars, and  the  guerillas  of  the  fair.  Law  and 
authority  being  at  every  point  defeated  or 
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eluded  by  the  fair  men,  the  belligerents  on 
both  sides  let  law  alone,  and  confined  their 
efforts  to  i he  use  of  pun  and  satire,  ridicule 
and  personation  In  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  the  Italian  company  was  recalled 
and  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Theatre  Francais  ;  but  the 
allied  troupes  were  worsted.  Parody,  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  fair,  was  too  strong  for 
prerogative:  the  dexterous  pointing  of  Le 
Sage's  pieces  had  the  effect  of  silencing  the 
batteries  of  the  allies.  The  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, mtii'+t  the  Regent,  being  determined 
to  wit  nest  tha  representation  of  the  Princess 
of  Carisma,  bne  of  Le  Sage's  mest  popular 
vaudevilles,  it  was  ordered  to  be  performed 
at  the  Palais  Royal.  The  Regent  was  pres- 
ent at  the  entertainment,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  comic  opera  was  perfect.  The  records 
of  the  French  stage  enumerate  one  hundred 
and  one  pieces,  wholly  or  in  part  composed 
by  Le  Sage,  and  performed  by  the  compa- 
nies of  the  comic  opera. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  those  less  worthy 
occupations — which,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  were  the  means  of  keeping  alive  the 
fire  upon  his  hearth — Le  Sage  did  not  forget 
the  higher  claims  of  literature.  Of  Gil  Bias 
— that  world's  romance — two  volumes  were 
published  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
their  author's  age  then  being  forty-seven ; 
and  a  third  was  issued  nine  years  afterwards. 
The  fourth,  and  final  volume,  was  delayed 
until  eleven  years  after  the  third  had  ap- 
peared. This  work  placed  Le  Sage,  at  once 
and  for  all  time,  in  the  rank  of  a  European 
classic.  Its  contemporary  reputation  may 
have  been  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  skilful- 
ly interwoven  anecdotes  and  allusions,  then 
more  intensely  relished,  because  better  un- 
derstood, than  they  can  now  be  by  our- 
selves. But  the  truth  of  its  lively  pictures 
of  human  nature  will  for  ever  satisfy  the  wits 
of  the  experienced,  and  their  variety  will 
never  cease  to  charm  the  fancies  of  the 
young.  The  creator  of  its  class,  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  thousand  imitations. 

A  notion  was  long  current,  and  is  perhaps 
not  yet  quite  exploded,  that  Gil  Bias  is  itself 
an  imitation.  Voltaire  asserted  that  it  was 
translated  or  stolen  from  the  Spanish  of  Yin- 
cent  Espinel ;  and,  more  recently,  the  charge 
was  repeated  in  another  form,  by  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  named  Isla.  A  translation  of  the 
work  by  this  person  was  published  at  Mad- 
rid in  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  under  the 
title  of  Gil  Bias  Restored  to  his  Country. 
He  asserts  that  Gil  Bias  was  composed  ra- 
the Spanish  language,  during  the  ministry. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Olivarez  (sixteen  hundred 
and  thirty-five),  that  the  work  was  denounced 
to  the  government  as  containing  dangerous 
revelations  regarding  the  secrets  of  the  court, 
and  the  manuscript  seized.  The  unnamed 
author,  escaping  into  France,  there,  it  is  said, 
died,  leaving  a  copy  of  his  manuscript,  which 
he  had  concealed  and  taken  with  him ;  this 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage,  and  was  by 
him  enlarged,  and  otherwise  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  adapted 
previously  the  work  of  Yelez.  This  story 
refutes  itself,  because  Isla  confirmed  it  with 
the  assertion  that  the  original  MS.  was  still 
in  the  Escurial.  The  Comte  de  Neuchateaux, 
in  a  dissertation  read  before  the  French 
Academy,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Oil  Bias  pub- 
lished in  the  year  following  by  Didot,  has 
answered  both  Voltaire's  assertions  and  the 
Spaniard's.  He  proves  that  the  life  of  the 
Squire  Obregon,  the  work  named  by  Vol- 
taire, as  the  original  from  which  Le  Sage 
oopied,  bears  no  resemblance  to  Gil  Bias, 
either  in  subject,  form,  or  style.  Proceeding 
then  to  deal  with  Isla,  he  overthrows  the 
Jesuit's  assertion,  by  snowing  that  if,  as  he 

Sretends,  the  original  work  was  accessible  in 
panish,  he  ought  to  have  published  that 
work  with  all  the  evidences  of  its  authenti- 
city, instead  of  translating  Gil  Bias  into 
Spanish  out  of  French. 

Le  Sage  published  many  other  works — 
some  original,  others  translations  or  imita- 
tions. Among  the  latter,  besides  those  al- 
ready particularized,  are  Roland  the  Lover, 
from  Boiardo,  and  the  Adventures  of  Guz- 
man d'Alfarache,  from  the  Spanish  of  A  He- 
man.  He  was  the  first  to  naturalize  Alleman's 
"amusing  tale  in  France,  though  not  its  first, 
or  even  second  translator  into  the  language 
of  that  country.  His  industry  appears  to 
have  increased  with  his  years.  The  Bache- 
lor of  Salamanca  was  his  last  and  his  own 
favorite  fiction ;  and,  at  the  close  of  bis  lit- 
erary life — which  did  not  take  place  till  sev- 
enteen hundred  and  forty-three — when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  pub- 
lished his  Miscellany  of  sallies*  of  wit  and 
the  most  striking  historic  incidents. 

Le  Sage  was  no  less  fitted  to  shine  in  so- 
ciety than  to  excel  in  literature,  but  he  lived 
after  his  marriage  an  exceedingly  domestic 
life.  His  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
an  only  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons,  the  eld- 
est R6ne  Andre,  and  the  youngest,  Francois 
Antoine,  occasioned  their  father  no  little  pain 
by  choosing  the  stage  for  their  profession. 


Ren6  Andr6,  whom  he  had  intended  for  the 
law,  rose  to  a  high  reputation  as  an  actor, 
under  the  name  of  Montmenil.  His  style 
was  the  quiet,  natural,  and  unaffected.  Fran- 
cois Antoine  was  incited  by  his  brother's  suc- 
cess to  an  unsuccessful  imitation.  Le  Sage 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  admit  Montmenil 
to  his  presence,  when,  by  the  pious  manage- 
ment of  the  second  son,  Juliet)  Francois,  who 
had  gone  into  the  church,  he  was  persuaded 
to  witness,  at  the  Theatre  Franchise,  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  Turcaret.  Le  Sage  ap- 
preciated his  son's  talent  and  forgave  him  for 
following  ils  bent.  Father  and  son  had,  both 
of  them,  good  hearts,  and  Montmenil  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  his  early  disobedience 
by  conduct  the  most  filial  and  submissive. 
He  became  the  old  man's  pride  and  his  con- 
stant companion ;  a  support  and  an  honor  to 
the  family.  When  his  duties  at  the  theatre 
prevented  Montmenil  from  passing  his  even- 
ings at  his  father's  house,  Le  Sage,  deprived 
of  the  chief  delight  at  home,  was  accustom- 
ed to  adjourn  to  a  neighboring  cafe.  He  had, 
even  in  youth,  been  ariected  with  symptoms 
of  deafness,  which  increased  with  his  years, 
but  his  natural  gaiety  was  not  lessened.  His 
conversation  abounding  with  wit,  anecdote, 
and  shrewd  observations,  and  shown  to  the 
best  advantage  by  a  manly  and  various  elo- 
cution, was  heard  always  with  delight.  The 
picture  of  the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  advanced 
in  life,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  youthful 
admirers,  the  more  distant  mounted  on  chairs 
and  tables,  in  order  to  catch  every  word  of 
his  discourse,  recalls  what  we  may  have  heard 
of  our  own  glorious  John  Dryden  at  the  Cof- 
fee-house. 

Montmenil*s  death,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty- three,  was  a  blow  from  which  Le 
Sage  never  recovered.  Paris  became  insup- 
portable, and  he  retired  with  bis  wife  and 
daughter  to  the  house  at  Boulogne,  which 
his  second  son  inhabited  in  quality  of  canon 
of  the  cathedral.  This  son  (Julien  Fran- 
cois)— remarkable  for  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance to  Montmenil — was  an  admirable 
man  ;  a  wit,  and  an  admirable  reader.  The 
Comte  de  Tressan,  commandant  of  the  Boa- 
Ion  nais,  seconded  the  attentions  of  the  family  ; 
and  from  him  we  derive  the  few  surviving 
anecdotes  of  the  last  years  of  Le  Sage's 
life.  They  seem  to  have  passed  heavily 
enough.  The  finely-strung  nervous  system 
of  the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  like  that  of  some 
other  great  writers,  had  lost  its  tone  from 
too  continued  tension.  He  is  said  at  last  to 
have  existed  only  by  help  of  the  sun.     From 
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daybreak  until  noon  his  faculties  grew  more 
and  more  lively.  From  noon  till  evening 
they  gradually  left  him.    When  the  sun  had 


actually  set,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy, 
from  which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rouse 
him,  till  the  morning  brought  the  sun  with  it* 
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HjANNAH    MORE.  — A    SKETCH 


In  estimating  the  merits  of  distinguished 
individuals,  our  opinion  must  obviously  be 
modified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  external  in- 
fluences to  which  they  were  subjected.  Ac- 
cording as  the  tendency  of  these  is  to  coun- 
teract or  to  forward  their  aims,  a  greater  or 
less  tenacity  of  purpose  is  demanded.  And 
looking  at  the  whole  of  a  life,  this  is  a  qual- 
ity that  has  more  to  do  with  greatness  than 
may  at  first  strike  us  ;  for  greatness  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  possession  of  brilliant 
talents,  as  upon  steadiness  and  perseverance 
in  pursuing  a  laudable  object.  A  most  ob- 
stinate struggle  with  circumstances  has  to  be 
kept  up  by  such  as  would  rise  to  eminence 
from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  ;  but  a  contest 
on  a  more  extended  scale  has  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  whoever  aspires  to  be  a  reformer,  as 
in  this  case  the  obstacles  result  from  the 
condition  of  a  nation  or  of  society.  They 
are  also  of  a  complex  nature  ;  the  reformer 
has  first  to  disentangle  his  own  mind  from 
the  shackles  of  custom  and  prejudice,  and 
next  undertake  the  same  task  for  others. 

Hannah  More  was  a  reformer;  we  con- 
ceive one  who  did  so  much,  by  example,  and 
purse,  and  pen,  towards  purifying  the  moral- 
ity and  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  in 
England,  to  be  well  worthy  of  such  a  title, 
and  all  the  greatness  it  implies.  It  is  true, 
she  had  the  primary  advantage  of  a  sound 
and  religious  education,  and  was  thus  placed 
so  as  to  have  a  Pisgah-like  view  of  existing 
defects ;  but  next  to  the  difficulty  of  divest- 
ing our  minds  of  the  warpings  of  habit  and 
popular  opinion,  is  that  of  preventing  our- 
selves from  being  caught  in  their  meshes. 

Of  the  state  of  religious  knowledge,  even 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  in  the  days  of 
Hannah  More,  we  may  have  a  pretty  accu- 
rate idea  from  the  anecdote  related  in  con- 
nection with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds9  "Samuel.*' 
When  this  celebrated  painting  was  finished, 


numerous  visitors  flocked  to  his  studio  to  see 
it,  and  amongst  them  were  several  who 
proposed  the  intelligent  question, "  Who  was 
Samuel  ?"  The  manners  and  morality  of  the 
period  were  quite  in  agreement  with  this ; 
and  though  it  is  by  no  means  denied  that 
there  were  many  fine  exceptions,  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  be  irreligious  and  immoral. 
Hannah  More,  when  little  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  taken  from  the  comparatively 
quiet  coteries  of  Bristol,  and  plunged  into 
the  whirl  of  the  gay  world  of  London ;  the 
caresses  and  blandishments  of  the  witty,  the 
great,  and  the  learned,  were  heaped  upon 
her,  but  her  keen,  instinctive  sense  of  right 
was  in  no  degree  blunted,  and  the  endeavors 
of  the  world  to  win  her  to  its  side  only 
served  to  draw  forth  the  more  unequivocal 
declaration  of  her  principles.     These  princi- 

Sles,  like  the  course  of  every  great  mind, 
eepened  and  widened  with  progressing 
years.  We  find  her  whose  first  essay  was 
penned  with  the  design  of  fostering  a  purer 
morality,  gradually  increasing  her  efforts  for 
the  same  praiseworthy  end,  and  by  and  by 
retiring  from  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life, 
to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  composition  of  works  bearing 
more  immediately  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Besides  her  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More  was  eminent  for  her  piety  and 
philanthropy;  so  much  so,  that,  although 
she  had  not  obtained  celebrity  by  her  writ- 
ings, her  memory  would  have  been  deserved- 
ly cherished  as  a  Christian  and  philanthro- 
pist. She  was  ever  prompt  to  originate  or 
help  forward  philanthropic  movements ;  she 
wrote  for  them — books  for  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  greAt,  and  tracts  and  ballads 
that  insinuated  themselves  into  the  work- 
shops of  the  town,  and  the  cottages  of  the 
country ;  and  she  established  schools  for  be- 
stowing the  blessings  of  education 
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knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  on 
the  poor.  She  was  considerate  and  liberal 
to  that  class  during  her  lifetime,  and  at  her 
death,  the  sums  bequeathed  by  her  to  relig- 
ious and  charitable  institutions  were  on  the 
most  munificent  scale.  But  perhaps  the 
truest  *nd  moat  touching  proof  of  her  gener- 
osity and  kindness  to  the  poor,  was  that 
given  on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  when,  each 
with  some  semblance  of  mourning,  they 
came  crowding  from  village  and  hamlet  to 
pay  a  last  tribute  to  their  benefactress,  and 
give  "  all  they  had  to  give — a  tear." 

In  reading  the  life  of  this  celebrated  per- 
son, we  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
large  amount  of  good  that  she  effected ;  and 
yet  she  was  but  a  "  lone  woman ;"  and,  in 
addition  to  the  disadvantages  pertaining  to 
her  sex,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  at  all  times 
delicate  io.  health,  and  subject  to  very  fre- 
quent illnesses.  In  consequence  of  this,  she 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  evil  of  pro- 
crastination, and  has  recorded  in  her  diary 
how  necessary  she  felt  it  to  be  to  prosecute 
her  work  assiduously  during  her  intervals 
of  freedom  from  sickness.  This  goes  to 
prove  what  we  have  already  stated,  that 
greatness  in  general,  as  well  as  success, 
arises  less  from  the  possession  of  great  tal- 
ents, or  from  favorable  circumstances,  than 
the  selection  of  a  proper  aim,  and  the  reso- 
lution to  follow  it  unswervingly.  There  are 
multitudes  of  examples  in  the  world,  of  a 
stern  and  successful  resistance  of  circum- 
stances more  overwhelming  than  any  we  are 
likely  to  encounter,  and  exciting  us  to  em- 
ulation. We  are  disposed  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  force  of  circumstances,  forget- 
ting that  we  are  to  some  extent  the  origina- 
tors of  them.  Then  we  consider  this  a  cap- 
ital excuse  for  our  indolence,  it  is  this  that  is 
keeping  us  inactive,  we  are  waiting  for  an 
opening,  instead  of  making  an  opening.  As 
for  a  favorable  opportunity,  it  is  vain  for  us 
to  plead  the  want  of  that ;  we  must  not  fee 
too  scrupulous,  but  seize  the  best  that  hap- 
pens to  come  within  our  reach. 

In  perusing  any  work,  we  almost  insensi- 
bly form  ideas  of  the  personality  of  the  au- 
thor ;  we  become  acquainted  not  only  with 
his  mind,  but  we  "  have  a  vision  of  our  own,'* 
and  can  describe  his  appearance  even  when 
unaided  by  the  engraver  8  art.  Our  childish 
notions  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
unfavorable  enough.  We  regarded  her  as 
an  old  lady  who  wrote  good,  but  uncommon- 
ly dry  books,  and  our  prepossessions  against 
her  were  in  no  degree  ameliorated  as  we 
gated  on  the  unooutn  personage  depicted  in 


the  frontispiece,  that  large  truthful-looking 
chaiacters  beneath  assured  us  was  Hannah 
More.  Some  j  ears  subsequently,  her  collect- 
ed works  were  procured  for  our  especial  ed- 
ification; unfortunately,  the  exterior  of  the 
volumes  was  not  calculated  to  make  them  find 
favor  in  our  eyes,  and  *>fter  dipping  into  one, 
and  skimming  another,  the  whole  were  pro- 
nounced by  ourselves,  and  some  equally  ju- 
dicious critical  companions,  to  be  excessively 
egotistical  and  uninteresting.  As  years  in- 
creased, 4<  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream,"  we  read  the  life  and  works  of  Hannah 
More  with  extreme  pleasure,  being  then  more 
capable  of  appreciating  her  excellences  of  char- 
acter, as  well  as  her  merits  as  a  writer ;  and 
when  we  saw  two  fine  steel  engravings,  the 
one  representing  her  as  a  blooming  girl  with 
flowing  hair;  the  other  from  Pickersgill's 
painting,  in  which  she  appears  as  the  most 
amiable,  loveable,  and  benignant  looking  of 
all  old  ladies,  we  scorned  the  libellous  old 
woodcut  of  former  days,  and  a  complete  rev. 
olution  was  effected  in  our  opinion. 

Hannah  More  was  the  youngest  of  five 
sisters,  and  was  born  at  Stapleton,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, in  the  year  1745.  Her  father, 
having  lost  his  money  by  the  unfavorable 
termination  of  a  lawsuit,  lived  here  in  a  se- 
cluded manner.  He  was  the  son  of  the  for- 
mer master  of  an  endowed  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  not  being  encumbered 
with  a  superabundance  of  pupils,  had  plenty 
of  leisure  to  "  rear  the  tender  thought"  of 
his  son.  He,  in  his  turn,  "  kept  the  bull 
moving,"  as  Franklin  says  of  kindness,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  the  education  of  his 
daughters  ;  and  as  he  brought  a  highly-cred- 
itable amount  of  talents  and  learning  to  the 
task,  and  had  good  materials  to  work  upon,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  was  very  successful. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Hannah, 
who  was  a  somewhat  precocious  child,  and 
her  aptness  in  the  acquisition  of  the  first 
principles  of  geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  must  have  delighted  the  old  man,  and 
transformed  the  labor  of  instruction  into  a 
pleasant  relaxation.  The  bias  of  her  tastes 
very  early  displayed  itself ;  one  of  her  child- 
ish amusements  was  riding  on  a  chair,  ac- 
companied by  the  announcement  that  "she 
was  going  to  London  to  see  booksellers  and 
bishops."  It  was  a  darling  object  of  her  anv 
bition  to  attain  to  the  possession  of  a  who!e 
quire  of  paper,  and  when  some  friend  grati- 
fied her  wish,  it  was  speedily  filled  with  let- 
ters to  imaginary  personages. 

The  talents  of  the  whole  family  were  so 
much  above  the  average,  that  they  soon  at- 
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traded  attention,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Stonehouse  and  others,  the  Misses  More 
established  a  day  school  in  Bristol ;  this 
shortly  after  gave  place  to  a  boarding-school, 
which  long  maintained  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  best  and  most  flourishing  in  that 
part  of  England.  To  this  school  Hannah 
was  removed  when  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
eagerly  availed  herself  of  the  means  of  ex- 
tending her  knowledge,  now  placed  within 
her  reach.  She  acquired  a  perfect  idiomati- 
eal  knowledge  of  the  French,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  her  conversation- 
al powers  were  so  fasi  inaling,  that  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, an  eminent  scholar,  when  attending 
her  in  his  medical  capacity,  under  their  influ- 
ence on  one  occasion  so  far  forgot  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  that  be  was  proceeding  down 
stairs,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
he  returned  to  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Bless 
me  !  I  forgot  to  ask  the  girl  how  she  is  ?*' 

In  the  year  1762,  she  gave  her  first  litera- 
ry composition  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of 
a  pastoral  drama,  entitled  "  The  Search  after 
Happiness."  Having  met  with  the  approval 
of  Garrick,  Dr.  Stonehouse,  and  other  per- 
sons of  literary  taste,  it  was  issued  from  the 
Bristol  press,  and  its  popularity  was  so  great 
that  in  a  few  months  it  passed  through 
three  editions.  The  poem,  as  the  authoress 
informs  us,  had  for  its  object  "an  earnest  wish 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  very  improper 
custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  allowing 
plays,  and  these  not  always  of  the  purest 
Kind,  to  be  acted  by  young  ladies  in  board- 
ing-schools." 

About  this  time,  a  proposal  of  marriage 
was  made  to  her  by  a  landed  proprietor  in 
the  neighborhood,  and,  though  Mr.  Turner 
was  many  years  her  senior,  his  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  she  resigned  her  share  in  the 
management  of  the  boarding-school.  Owing 
to  various  circumstances,  however,  the  en- 
gagement was  broken  off,  and  although  the 
gentleman  soon  after  sought  to  renew  it,  the 
lady  would  not  give  her  consent.  Her  feel- 
ings had  undeniably  been  trifled  with,  and 
she  made  a  resolution  to  eschew  all  such 
overtures  in  future.  It  is  but  due  to  Mr. 
Turner  to  state  that  he  settled  an  annuity 
on  her,  and  bequeathed  her  at  his  death  the 
turn  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Perhaps,  if  we 
knew  it,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  tea  bibbing, 
scandal  -  mongering  class,  denominated  old 
maid 8,  contain  a  little  episode  of  such  a  vex- 
ation, and  such  a  determination  ;  and  perhaps 
the  secret  of  their  railing  at  the  world  in  gen- 
eral is,  that  "  there  is  a  cross  in  their  heart" 


When  in  her  twenty-second  year,  Hannah 
More  paid  her  first  visit  to  London,  and  re- 
turned  the  following  year,  to  reside  for  a 
short  time  with  the  Garrick 8  at  their  beauti- 
ful retreat  at  Hampton.     Here  she  became 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds, 
and  others  of  the  elite  of  the  literary  world. 
The  great  moralist,  in  particular,  had  a  most 
affectionate   regard    for    her,   terming    her 
"  Child,"  "  Little  Fool,"  "  Love,"  and  "  Dear- 
est." One  of  her  sisters,  in  writing  home,  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  a  conver- 
sation between  herself  and  Johnson  :    "After 
much  critical  discourse,  he  turns  round  to 
roe,  and  with  one  of  his  most  amiable  looks, 
which  must  be  seen  to  form*  the  least  idea  of 
it,  he  says,  '  I  have  heard  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  the  useful  and  honorable  employ- 
ment of  teaching  young  ladies  ;*  upon  which 
with  all  the  same  ease,  familiarity  and  confi- 
dence as  we  should  have  done,  had  only  our 
own  Dr.  Stonehouse  been  present,  we  entered 
upoo  the  history  of  our  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  showing  how  we  were  born  with 
more  desires  than  guineas,  and  how,  as  years 
increased,  our  appetites  increased  also,  the 
cupboard  at  home  being  too  small  to  gratify 
them ;  and  how,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed 
and  a  blanket,  we  set  out  to  seek  our  for- 
tunes ;  and  how  we  found  a  great  house 
with  nothing  in  it ;  and  how  it  was  like  to 
remain  so,  till,  looking  into  our  knowledge- 
box,  we  happened  to  find  a  little  laming, — 
a  good  thing  when  land  is  gone,  or  rather 
when  there  is  none, — and  so  at  last,  by  giv- 
ing a  little  of  this  little  laming  to  those  who 
bad  less,  we  got  a  good  store  of  gold  in  re- 
turn, but  how,  alas !  we  wanted  the  wit  to 
keep  it.     'I  love  you  both/  cried  the  inamo- 
rato ;  •  I  love  you  all  five.     I  never  was  at 
Bristol — I  will  come  on  purpose  to  see  you. 
What !  five  women  live   happily  together ! 
I  will  come  and  see  you.     I  have  spent  a 
happy  evening — I  am  glad  I  came.     God  for 
ewer  bless  you ;  you  live  to  shame  duchesses.' 
He  took  his  leave  with  so  much  warmth  and 
tenderness,  we  were  quite   affected   at   his 
manner."     In  what  an  amiable  light  does 
the  great  moralist  appear  in  such  an  anec- 
dote as  this;  and  Madame  D'Arblay, another 
of  his  pets,  has  many  similar  in  her  gossip- 
ing diary ;  and  with  all  his  faults,  can  we 
help  loving  him  still  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  adulation  which  was 
now  lavished  on  the  youthful  authoress,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  find  her  writing  thus  to  one 
of  her  sisters :  "  For  my  own  part,  the  more  I 
see  of  the  honored,  famed,  and  great,  the  more 
I  see  of  the  littleness,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
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aU  created  good,  and  that  no  earthly  pleasure 
can  fill  up  the  wants  of  the  immortal  prin- 
ciple within/9  After  her  return  to  Bristol, 
she  produced  two  short  poems — "  The  Bleed- 
ing Rock/'  and  "  Sir  Eld  red  of  the  Bower ;" 
the  latter  a  mora)  tale  in  two  parts,  in  the 
ballad  style.  A  handsome  sum  was  paid  for 
these  pieces  by  Mr.  Caddell,  and  their  suc- 
cess was  so  great  that  a  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  a  fortnight.  She  now  plumed 
her  wing  for  a  higher  flight,  and  the  direction 
which  it  took  was  no  doubt  influenced  by 
her  intimacy  with  the  Garricks,  as  well  as 
the  success  of  her  pastoral  drama.  "  The 
Inflexible  Captive/'  a  regular  piece  in  five 
acts,  appeared  in  1774,  and  on  its  perform- 
ance in  the  theatre  at  Bath  was  favorably 
received.  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known 
classical  story  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  am- 
bassador to  Carthage,  and  displays  consider- 
able power.  There  are  many  fine  passages, 
and  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout. 

Within  the  three  following  years,  the  two 
tragedies  of  " Percy"  and  the  "Fatal  False- 
hood" were  produced ;  the  former  was  de- 
servedly the  most  popular  of  Mi?s  More's 
dramatic  works.  It  greatly  exceeds  "  The 
Inflexible  Captive"  in  point  of  dramatic  inter- 
est ;  the  various  characters  are  brought  out 
with  much  clearness  and  precision ;  and  that 
of  Elwina  is  a  particularly  fine  sketch. 

In  the  year  1780,  Miss  Hannah  More  paid 
another  visit  to  London,  during  which  she 
resided  at  the  house  of  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished widow  of  Dean  Delany,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  enlarging  the  number  of  her 
literary  acquaintances,  which,  in  addition  to 
many  distinguished  prelates,  now  included 
the  names  of  Walpole,  Jenyns,  Pepys,  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  Mrs.  Carter. 
About  this  time  she  published  a  small  volume 
in  prose,  entitled  (( Essays  for  Young  La- 
dies," now  very  scarce,  and  a  volume  of 
"  Sacred  Dramas/'  These  dramas  were 
greatly  esteemed,  and  a  specimen  of  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  them  into  the  Cingalese  lan- 
guage was  presented  to  the  authoress,  writ 
ten  on  a  Palmyra  leaf,  and  enclosed  in  a 
beautifully-painted  wooden  ease.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  instance  of  her  works  being 
read  in  countries  where  one  would  little 
expect  them  to  have  found  their  way,  for  a 
Russian  princess,  who  had  procured  some  of 
her  short  tracts,  translated  them  into  Russ, 
and  wrote  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  au- 
thoress. 

We  have  hitherto  traced  the  career  of 
Hannah  More  merely  as  a  popular  authoress, 
who  was  gradually  gaining  favor  in  the  eyes 


of  the  public ;  but  the  time  was  now  come 
when  the  results  of  her  careful  education  in 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
influence  which  those  principles  possess  over 
every  well-constituted  mind,  were  to  be  more 
broadly  manifested.  The  death  of  her  friend 
Garrick  severed  the  strongest  link  between 
her  and  the  dramatic  world,  and  the  sense  of 
the  hollowness  of  worldly  enjoyments  pressed 
upon  her  mind  with  ever- increasing  force* 
She  had  all  along  retained  her  native  sim- 
plicity of  character,  and  the  adulation  that 
was  lavished  on  her  had  left  as  little  trace  aa 
water  on  the  plumage  of  a  bird ;  she  had 
never  suffered  herself  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  and  what  a  testi- 
mony it  is  to  their  unsatisfactoriness,  thai 
they  palled  upon  the  taste  of  one  who  had 
enjoyed  those  of  the  most  refined  description, 
and  always  with  a  due  regard  to  moderation. 
The  cast  of  her  mind  was  eminently  prac- 
tical :  this  was  evidenced  as  early  as  the 
time  that  her  juvenile  pastoral,  "The  Search 
after  Happiness/'  was  produced,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  it  sprung  from  a  nobler  wish  than 
a  youthful  love  of  notoriety.  Even  the  three 
most  ambitious  effusions  of  her  dramatic 
muse  were  not  written  as  mere  passports  to 
fame.  Her  own  reading,  and  the  society  in 
which  she  mingled  at  that  period,  gave  her 
thoughts  a  strong  bent  towards  the  stage ; 
but  she  viewed  it  not  only  as  an  entertain- 
ment, but  as  a  powerful  lever  of  the  heart, 
and  one  which  she  hoped  to  enlist  on  the 
side  of  virtue.  Her  plays  were  written  un- 
der that  impression,  though  in  after  years 
she  abandoned  the  hope  of  metamorphosing 
the  theatre  into  a  school  of  virtue,  ana 
became  convinced  that  "  this  Utopian  good 
could  not  be  produced,  until  not  only  the 
stage  itself  had  undergone  a  complete  puri- 
fication, but  until  the  audience  was  purified 
also." 

In  conformity  with  her  desire  of  withdrawing 
more  from  the  world,  Hannah  More  in  1786 
purchased  a  neat  cottage  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bristol,  called  Cowslip  Green.  Nought  of 
asceticism,  however,  entered  into  her  ideas  of 
retirement ;  she  who  had  tasted  wisely  and 
temperately  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  par- 
took in  equal  moderation  of  the  sweets  of 
seclusion.  Her  annual  visits  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  Garrick  in  London  were  still  continued, 
and  from  time  to  time  she  indulged  in  inter- 
course with  the  most  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  day. 

Theology  had  even  in  early  life  been  one 
of  her  favorite  studies,  and  she  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  now  afforded  her  of 
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prosecuting  it  with  greater  vigor.  Two 
years  after  her  retreat  to  Cowslip  Green,  she 
published  a  small  tract,  entitled,  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,'*  followed  in 
die  same  year  by  a  poem  on  "Slavery." 
The  latter  work  brought  her  into  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Wilberforce,  who  was 
at  that  time  employed  advocating  in  Par- 
liament the  cause  of  the  negroes. 

About  ten  miles  distant  from  the  residence 
of  Miss  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters,  lay 
the  village  of  Chedder.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  ravine  in 
the  Mendip  Hills ;  close  to  the  town,  fantas- 
tically-shaped  cliffs  of  limestone  shoot  ab- 
ruptly upwards,  to  the  height  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet;  and  those  who  penetrate  into 
the  gorge,  which  extends  for  nearly  three 
miles,  are  rewarded  by  a  display  of  the  grand- 
est rocky  scenery  in  all  "merry  England." 
The  country  around  is  rich  pasture- land ;  and 
the  dairies  nave  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
cheese,  which  in  the  days  of  Camden  was  so 
good  and  so  great,  that  it  required  more  than 
one  man  to  hoist  a  cheese  on  the  table.  But 
it  was  not  the  garden  like  fertility  of  the 
country,  nor  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  vil- 
lage, that  drew  towards  it  the  notice  of  Han- 
nah More.  The  rural  population  of  this 
fine  district  were  in  a  state  of  terrible  de- 
moralization, which  will  be  best  described 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Miss 
More  to  her  friend  Wilberforce : — "  We 
found  more  than  two  thousand  people  in  the 
parish,  almost  all  very  poor ;  no  gentry ;  a 
dozen  wealthy  farmers,  hard,  brutal,  and 
ignorant.  We  saw  but  one  Bible  in  all  the 
parish,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower- 
pot. No  clergyman  had  resided  in  it  for 
forty  years.  One  rode  over,  three  miles 
from  Wells,  to  preach  on  a  8unday,  but  no 
weekly  duty  was  done,  or  sick  persons  vis- 
ited ;  and  children  were  often  buried  without 
any  funeral  service.  Eight  persons  in  the 
morning,  and  twenty  in  the  afternoon,  was  a 
good  congregation."     But, 

4i  For  man's  neglect,  eke  loved  it  more." 

A  wide  field  was  extended  on  which  to  exert 
her  energies,  and  nobly  she  and  her  two  sis- 
ters labored  in  the  performance  of  their  self- 
appointed  work.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil 
to  be  opposed  would  have  appalled  a  less 
daring  theorist,  as  the  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles that  had  to  be  surmounted  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  her  plans  would  have  wearied  any 
one  less  practical  and  persevering ;  but  she 
had  grasped  the  banner,  and,  like  the  hero 
of  "  Excelsior,9'  she  pressed  dauntlessly  up 


the  Alpine  pass ;  schools  were  established, 
in  the  superintendence  of  which  she  and  her 
sisters  took  a  lively  personal  interest ;  and 
when  the  resistance  they  at  first  excited  had 
in  a  measure  exhausted  itself,  the  good  work 
progressed  most  satisfactorily.  The  bene- 
ficial results  were,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  education,  but  partially  apparent; 
though  it  can  not  be  doubted,  where  so  much 
good  seed  was  diligently  scattered  abroad, 
it  will  hereafter  be  revealed,  that  it  sprung 
up  in  many  a  hidden  nook,  and  gladdened 
with  the  bread  of  life  many  a  hungry  soul. 

The  influence  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion exerted  on  the  lower  classes  in  this 
country  induced  her  to  publish  a  tract,  enti- 
tled, "  Village  Politics,  in  a  Dialogue  between 
two  Mechanics."  The  sale  and  circulation  of 
this  little  work  were  astonishing,  and  led  her, 
in  1795,  to  commence  a  regular  series,  which 
was  issued  monthly  from  Bath,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Cheap  Repository  Tracts."  During 
the  same  year,  which  was  one  of  horror  and 
commotion  abroad,  and  anxiety  and  scarcity 
at  home,  her  purse  and  hand  were  no  less 
readily  opened  to  relieve  the  one  than  her 
pen  had  been  used  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  other.  At  her  hospitable  door,  the 
poor  were  supplied  with  soup  and  food,  and 
every  means  in  her  power  was  taken  to  as- 
sist them,  and  mitigate  their  sufferings.  Nor 
was  her  liberality  restricted  to  her  own 
countrymen,  for  the  sum  of  £240,  the 
proceeds  of  a  publication,  "Remarks  on  a 
Production  of  M.  Dupont,  a  French  Athe- 
ist,9' was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  French 
emigrant  clergy,  who  flocked  in  considerable 
numbers  to  our  shores. 

In  the  year  1799,  Hannah  More  (who  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Mistress)  wrote  her 
"Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Fe- 
male Education."  From  some  of  the  opin- 
ions advanced  in  this  work,  and  from  opposi- 
tion to  her  schools  reviving  in  a  quarter 
where  it  might  least  have  been  expected, 
Mrs.  More  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  calum- 
niations and  persecutions  that  would  have 
been  trying  to  a  person  of  ordinary  sensi- 
bility, and  must  have  been  severely  so  to  a 
woman  who  was  desirous  of  living  as  much 
in  retirement  as  was  compatible  with  the 
schemes  of  usefulness  she  sought  to  carry  out. 

Mrs.  More,  in  1802,  changed  her  residence 
from  Cowslip  Green  to  Barley  Wood — beau- 
tiful Barley  Wood — familiar  to  every  one  as 
a  household  name.  To  this  charming  retreat, 
where  she  dwelt  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
crowds  of  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  best,  con- 
gregated to  visit  her.    It  was  proposed  at  this 
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period  to  commit  to  her  the  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.  This  scheme  was  not  carried  into 
effect,  hut  it  probably  led  to  the  publication, 
in  1805,  of  two  volumes,  "Hints  towards 
Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess." 
This  work,  which  was  anonymous,  procured 
the  author  the  flattering  compliment  of  several 
letters  from  the  heads  of  the  church,  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  "  Sir."  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
then  tutor  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  he 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty, 
who  signified  her  gracious  approval  of  it  A 
few  years  afterwards,  the  novel  of  •*  C celebs 
in  Search  of  a  Wife"  came  out,  in  two  vol- 
umes, and,  like  its  predecessor,  without  the 
author's  name.  The  "  discerning  public," 
however,  were  not  slow  in  attributing  it  to 
its  proper  source.  This  novel  was  very  popu- 
lar, both  in  this  country  and  in  America.  It 
b  written  in  an  entertaining  style,  and  con- 
tains many  acute  remarks  on  men  and  man- 
ners. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  theology 
and  scriptural  subjects  possessed  great  at- 
tractions in  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  More,  and 
she  now  gave  to  the  world  some  of  the  fruits 
of  her  studies.  She  printed,  in  1811,  a  very 
excellent  treatise,  entitled,  "  Practical  Piety ; 
or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart 
on  the  Conduct  of  Life;"  and  the  succeeding 
year,  a  work  on  "  Christian  Morals."  In 
the  preface  to  the  last  she  tendered  her 
thanks  to  the  public  for  their  long-continued 
patronage,  apologized  for  another  appearance 
as  an  authoress,  and  bade  them  adieu  in  that 
capacity.  We  know  not  what  Joshua  Ged- 
des  or  those  of  his  sect  would  have  said  to 
the  "  taking  back  her  word,"  which  followed 
thereupon ;  but  the  public  in  general  had 
reason  to  esteem  it  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
and  surely  such  sensible  people  as  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  her  grandest  literary 
performances  that  she  gave  to  the  world  in 
1815,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul"  The 
design  of  this  work  was  to  delineate  the  al- 
luring features  of  the  Christian  life,  as  they 
were  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostle, 
'( for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  here- 
after believe."  In  the  year  1819,  she  printed 
another  work,  "  Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing 
Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic, with  Reflections  on  Prayer,"  forming  a 
sequel  to  her  ••  Practical  Piety,"  and  "  Chris- 
tian Morals."  The  sale  of  this  publication 
also  was  extensive  and  speedy,  though  it  was 


for  the  moat  part  merely  a  collection  of 
sketches  from  real  life,  which  had  formerly- 
made  their  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Christian  Observer." 

We  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing here  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
gives  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the  occupant 
of  Barley  Wood  at  this  period  of  her  life  : — 

"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  air  of  affec- 
tionate kindness  with  which  the  old  lady 
welcomed  me  to  Barley  Wood ;  there  was 
something  of  courtliness  about  it,  at  the  same 
time  the  courtliness  of  the  vieille  cour  which 
one  reads  of,  but  so  seldom  meets.  Her 
dress  was  of  light  green  Venetian  silk ;  a  yel- 
low, richly- em broide ied  crape  shawl  envel- 
oped her  shoulders ;  and  a  pretty  net  cap, 
tied  under  her  chin  with  white  satin  ribbon, 
completed  the  costume.  Her  6gure  is  singu- 
larly petite  ;  but  to  have  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  you  must  imag- 
ine the  small  withered  face  of  a  woman  in 
her  eighty-seventh  year;  and  imagine  also 
(shaded,  but  not  obscured,  by  long  and  per- 
fectly white  eyelashes)  eyes  dark,  brilliant, 
flashing,  and  penetrating ;  sparkling  from 
object  to  object  with  all  the  fire  and  energy 
of  youth,  and  smiling  welcome  on  all  around. 

"  When  I  first  entered   the  room,  Lady 

S and  her  family  were  there ;  they  soon 

prepared  to  depart ;  but  the  youngest  boy,  a 
fine  little  fellow  of  six,  looked  anxiously  in 
Mrs.  More*s  face  after  she  had  kissed  him, 
and  his  mamma  said,  *  You  will  not  forget 
Mrs.  Hannah,  my  dear?'  He  shook  his 
head.  '  Do  not  forget  me,  my  dear  child/ 
said  the  kind  old  lady,  assuming  a  playful 
manner ;  '  but  they  say  your  sex  is  naturally 
capricious.  There,  I  will  give  you  another 
kiss ;  keep  it  for  my  sake,  and  when  you  are 
a  man,  remember  Hannah  More.'  *  I  will,* 
he  replied,  '  remember  that  you  loved  chil- 
dren.'    It  was  a  beautiful  compliment." 

Mrs.  More  was  now  doomed  to  experi- 
ence the  sorrowful  compensation  that  must 
be  paid  for  a  life  prolonged  to  the  verge  of 
fourscore  years.  Of  the  five  talented  Mores 
— the  five  women  who,  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
amazement,  lived  happily  together  —  Han- 
nah was  the  sole  representative ;  her  sister 
Sarah  having  died  in  1817,  and  her  favorite 
Patty,  two  years  later.  And,  besides  those 
members  of  her  own  family,  there  were  many 
losses  to  be  bewailed  of  those  friends  with 
whom,  in  other  years,  she  had  "  taken  sweet 
counsel  together."  As  she  herself  remarked 
lo  a  visitor,  "  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  Rey- 
nolds, Porteous — all — all  the  associates  of 
my  youth  are  gone." 
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"  Tet  when  as  one  by  one  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
She  wore  no  leas  a  loving  face, 
Although  so  broken  hearted." 

Her  own  health  was  decidedly  failing,  but, 
though  she  had  become  so  infirm  as  to  be 
unable  to  leave  her  room,  her  mind  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  accustomed  vigor,  and  in  1822, 
she  occupied  herself  during  an  illness  with 
preparing  for  the  press  a  small  volume  on 
Prayer.  With  thi9  work  she  laid  aside  for 
ever  the  powerful  pen  that  had  b«en  wielded 
so  well  to  "defend  the  right;"  but  there 
still  lingered,  for  a  season,  the  eloquence  of 
the  lips  and  of  the  life.  And  eloquent  in- 
deed those  must  have  been  to  all  who  heard 
and  saw  her,  standing  as  she  was  "in  the 
shadow  of  coming  death  ;"  and  inconceivably 
"  sublime  and  sublimating"  must  have  been 
the  shadow  that  coming  event  cast  before  it, 
over  her  who  had  left  behind  a  long  vista  of 
years  spent  in  glorifying  God,  and  doing 
good  to  man. 

In  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  her  servants,  which  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  a  visitor,  Mrs.  More  considered  it 
advisable  to  leave  her  much-loved  haunt  of 
Barley  Wood,  and  take  up  her  abode  at 
Clifton,  whither  she  removed  in  1825.  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  lived  in  Clifton  for.  several 
years  after  this  event,  honored,  respected, 
and  beloved  by  all  about  her ;  as  how  could 
they  choose  but  love  one  who  was  <(  cheerful 
as  the  day,"  and  had  such  depths  of  tender- 
ness in  her  dark  eyes,  or  else  her  portrait 
sadly  belies  her  ?  But  her  long  and  useful 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  She  became 
more  and  more  subject  to  catarrhal  attacks, 
and,  during  the  winter  months  of  1832,  had 
occasional  paroxysms  of  delirium.  The  ac- 
count of  her  last  illness  is  thus  given  by  an 
eye-witness: — "During  this  illness  of  ten 


months,  the  time  was  passed  in  a  series  of 
alternations  between  restlessness  and  com- 
posure, long  sleeps  and  long  wakefulness, 
with  occasional  great  excitements,  elevated 
and  sunken  spirits.  At  length  nature  seemed 
to  shrink  from  further  conflict,  and  the  time 
of  her  deliverance  drew  near.  On  Friday, 
the  6th  of  September,  1833,  we  offered  up 
the  morning  family  devotion  by  her  bedside ; 
she  was  silent,  and  apparently  attentive, 
with  her  hands  devoutly  lifted  up.  From 
eight  in  the  evening  of  this  day  till  nearly 
nine,  I  sat  watching  her.  Her  face  was 
smooth  and  glowing ;  there  was  an  unusual 
brightness  in  its  expression.  At  about  ten, 
the  symptoms  of  speedy  departure  could  not 
be  doubted.  She  fell  into  a  dosing  sleep, 
and  slight  convulsions  succeeded,  which 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  no  pain.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  she  survived  the  night. 
She  continued  till  ten  minutes  after  one,  when 
I  saw  the  last  gentle  breath  escape,  and  one 
more  was  added  'to  that  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,  who  sing  the  praises  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'  " 

Her  remains  were  interred,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  beside  those  of  her  sisters,  in 
the  churchyard  of  Wrington,  not  far  from 
the  grave  of  Locke.  It  was  her. own  wish 
that  ner  funeral  should  be  private,  and  that, 
instead  of  money  being  expended  in  useless 
show,  suits  of  mourning  should  be  given  to 
fifteen  old  men,  whom  she  nominated.  The 
bells  of  all  the  churches  were  tolled  as  the 
cortege  passed  through  Bristol,  and  a  short 
distance  from  Wrington  the  whole  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  joined  the 
procession.  But  perhaps  the  most  affecting 
part  of  all  the  pageant  was  the  lines  of 
weeping  villagers  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  every  one  in  the  nearest  approximation 
to  mourning  that  poverty  would  allow. 
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"  Hypocrisy,"  says  the  moralist,    "  is  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue."    The 
rogue  is  not  usually  zealous  to  proclaim  him- 
self a  rogue,  nor  the  humbug  to  glory  in 
being  a  humbug.     The  manufacturer  who, 
by  eking  out  his  broadcloth  with  devil's  dust, 
has  made  a  rapid  fortune,  does  not  publish 
his  delinquency  on    Manchester  Exchange. 
The  beer-seller,  retired  upon  a  comfortable 
independence  to  Colohicum  Villa,  does  not 
announce  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Times —  The  Tapster**  Manual ;  or,  How  to 
Extract  a  Hogshead  from  a  Barrel  of  Beer. 
By  Tapley  Strychnine,  Esq.    The  cook,  who, 
by  long  years  of  dexterity  in  illustrating  the 
Code  of  Perquisites,  has  been   enabled  to 
spend  in   tranquillity  the    evening  of    her 
hitherto  distracted  life  among  the  sibyls  of 
her  native  village,  does  not  risk  losing  the 
respect  of  her  familiars  by  embodying  her 
practice  and  experience  in  a  portable  duo- 
decimo, entitled  Sops  in  the  Pan ;  or,  the 
Cook's  Vadecum :  being  a  perfect  System  of 
Plunder  made  Easy.    By  Martha  Drippings. 
No  ;  each  of  these  worthies  is  content  to 
draw  the  veil  over  the  past,  and  to  affect  the 
respectability  to  which  their  conscience  tells 
them  they  have  but  a  shadowy  claim.  Thank- 
ing their  stars  that  they  have  escaped  detec- 
tion and  disgrace,  they  make  some  amends 
by  concealing  from  the  general  public  "  the 
arts    which    taught    themselves    to    rise." 
Thoughtful  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  prof- 
ligacy which  spreads  fast  enough  of  itself, 
they  leave  us  to  go  on  believing  in  the  com- 
bined voracity  and  destructiveness  of  the  cat 
— the  purity  of  our  beverages — the  tenacity 
of  our  broadcloth  ;  and  well  it  is  they  do  so. 
That  we  are  swindled,  we  know ;  but  how, 
we  do  not  care  to  learn  ;  preferring  ignorance 
of  the  process  to  seeing  it  methodized  and 
reduced  into  easy  lessons  for  ready  learners, 
in   cheap   shilling  volumes.     The  greatest 
knave  would  wish  to  obtain  credit  for  some 
shreds  of  honesty  ;  he  does  not   therefore 
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put  himself  into  the  confessional,  except  on 
compulsion ;  nor,  when  he  is  there,  do  we 
find  him  making  a  merit  of  his  villanies.  The 
disclosures  of  picaroons  and  "  humbugs"  (for 
this,  it  seems,  is  the  new  name  for  what  in 
ordinary  ethics  is  considered  a  knave)  have 
commonly  been  extracted  under  the  pressure 
of  that  involuntary  penance  which  is  the 
usual  lot  of  such  gentry.  a  The  devil  is  sick,'* 
and  it  suits  him  to  be  a  saint  for  the  time. 
Misfortune  is  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  your  scamp,  and,  as  he  falters 
out  his  rascalities,  he  adopts  the  penitential 
twang,  and  whimpers  a  recognition  of  the 
beauty  of  that  virtue  which  he  vows  hence- 
forth to  cultivate.  Your  successful  "  hum- 
bug" has  no  call  to  be  so  communicative.  It 
is  part  of  his  "  humbug"  not  to  be  found  out. 
He  has  other  pigeons  to  pluck,  other  kites  to 
fly.  Position  and  character  are  two  of  his 
chief  implements,  for  they  represent  energy 
and  integrity — often  sorrily  enough,  Heaven 
knows  !  The  world  has,  therefore,  not  found 
him  hitherto  trumpeting  his  own  tricks,  or 
writing  himself  down  a  rogue  by  such  unmis- 
takable signs  that  all  the  world  must  know 
him.  The  greater  his  success  the  closer  his 
reserve,  for  he  knows  well  the  universal  cut- 
ting that  awaits  the  detection  of  even  the 
wealthiest  knave ;  and  selfish  interest,  if  not 
the  sense  of  shame,  will  prevent  an  ordinary 
charlatan  from  openly  proclaiming  the  arti- 
fices by  which  he  has  achieved  his  independ- 


ence. 


It  must  be  a  strange  taste,  indeed,  which 
leads  a  man  to  gibbet  himself  for  contempt, 
and  to  court  the  rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats 
of  a  moral  pillory.  Strange,  however,  as  it 
is,  the  phenomenon  is  presented  in  perfection 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum, 
who  having  made  an  immense  fortune  by 
what  he  mildly  terms  •'  management,"  has, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  made  the  public  the 
con6dant  of  the  discreditable  "  dodg»"  by 
which  he  made  it.  Not  only  does  he  tell  his 
story  without  a  blush,  but  he  is  even  proud 
of  his  rascalities,  and  winds  up  a  sickening 
tale  of  falsehood  and  duplicity  by  claiming 
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credit  to  himself  as  "  a  public  benefactor,  to 
an  extent  seldom  paralleled  in  the  histories 
of  professed  and  professional  philanthropists." 
As  if  the  example  of  a  success  notoriously  - 
based  on  such  shameful  resources  were  not 
sufficiently  pernicious,  this  •'  prince  of  hum- 
bugs," as  he  rejoices  to  style  himself,  records 
for  the  edification  of  mankind  a  system  of 
imposture,  which  has  already  found  many 
followers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  engender  a 
prolific  race  of  imitators,  less  able  perhaps, 
but  probably  even  less  scrupulous,  than  their 
great  prototype.  What  is  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising, the  copyright  of  the  book  has  been 
competed  for  among  the  American  publish- 
ers, and  bought  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
a  price  which  could  only  be  given  in  the  hope 
of  an  enormous  sale,  to  scatter  the  moral 
poison  it  contains  far  and  wide  over  the 
Transatlantic  soil,  already  too  fertile  in  that 
unscrupulous  dexterity  which,  in  this  country, 
as  yet  goes  by  a  harsher  name.  It  is  no 
doubt  in  the  hope  of  gathering  some  improv- 
able hints  in  business  from  so  skilful  a  mani- 
pulator that  the  Americans  pay  eagerly  for 
being  told  how  egregiously  they  have  been 
fooled  by  their  great  showman.  At  all  events, 
the  fact  that  he  has  dared  to  publish  such  a 
book  creates  the  strongest  presumption  that 
they  will  find  little  to  condemn  in  the  moral 
obliquity  which  speaks  from  its  every  page. 
In  this  country*  we  believe,  no  man  would 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  put  his  name  to  a 
work  containing  disclosures  so  disgraceful; 
neither  would  a  publisher,  out  of  Holywell- 
street,  have  been  found  to  give  five  pounds 
for  the  copyright.  But  the  notoriety  of 
Barnum's  name  has  made  it  worth  the  while 
of  those  buccaneers  of  the  press,  the  caterers 
of  what  is  miscalled  "  cheap  literature,"  to 
reprint  the  book  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  have,  as  usual,  library  editions,  illustrated 
editions,  and  people's  editions  ;  and  every 
railway-station  and  book-stall  is  overrun  with 
varieties  in  every  form  of  The  Autobiography 
of  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum.  The  book  will 
thus  be  widely  circulated,  and,  as  usual, 
among  those  to  whom  it  is  most  likely  to  do 
harm — the  young,  and  the  weak  in  principle. 
They  will  find  in  it  the  story  of  a  man  who 
has  traded  throughout  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind  by  a  system  of  organized  deception. 
They  will  find  that,  while  he  announces  him- 
self as  an  habitual  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
lecturer  on  total  abstinence  and  social  im- 
provement, he  considers  any  amount  of  false- 
hood justifiable  which  "  humbugs  the  public" 
and  puts  money  in  his  own  purse.  They  will 
find  that  superior  skill  in  practices  of  deceit, 


from  which  all  good  men  warn  their  sons, 
has  enabled  him  to  amass  an  immense  and 
rapid  fortune  ;  and  it  is  but  too  certain  that 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  will  sink  deep 
into  many  minds,  and  yield  in  time  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  lying,  scheming,  and  charlatan- 
ism. Where  there  is  a  lesson  of  baseness  or 
trickery  to  be  learned,  the  learners  will  always 
be  numerous.  Little  need  is  there,  in  these 
days,  for  a  Propaganda  of  imposture.  The 
disgrace  and  curse  of  our  time  is  the  absence 
of  genuineness  from  our  fabrics,  our  merchan- 
dise, our  workmanship.  8hamand  shiftiness 
every  where  supply  the  place  of  sound  mate- 
rials and  genuine  work.  We  all  know  and 
suffer  by  it.  No  one  however  has  hitherto 
ventured  to  glorify  the  system  ;  but  here  we 
have  a  successful  trader  in  things  which  were 
not  what  they  professed  to  be,  preaching 
unblushingly  the  evangile  of  "  humbug,"  and 
indoctrinating  mankind  in  the  system  of  delu- 
sion by  which  human  faith  or  human  credu- 
lity, call  it  whioh  you  will,  may  be  imposed 
on  most  thoroughly  and  most  profitably.  The 
book  is  an  offence  and  a  nuisance ;  and  what- 
ever the  author's  countrymen  may  say  of  it, 
here  at  least  it  is  well  he  should  be  told  in 
plain  terms,  what  he  is  and  where  he  stands, 
according  to  the  laws  of  European  society. 

Had  any  English  writer  drawn  such 
sketches,  as  are  presented  in  this  book,  of 
sections  of  the  American  public,  a  howl  of 
indignation  would  have  saluted  him  from  end 
to  end  of  the  States.  Tarring  and  feathering 
would  have  been  the  mildest  form  of  punish- 
ment for  such  a  libeller — Lynching  the  only 
fit  retribution  for  slander's  so  malignant.  And 
yet  not  all  the  writers,  from  Trollope  to 
Dickens,  have  presented  Americans  in  a  more 
unlikeable  or  disreputable  aspect  than  their 
countryman  Barnum.  Nowhere  does  the 
universal  adoration  of  the  •'  almighty  dollar" 
appear  more  conspicuously  as  the  prevailing 
taint  of  the  national  character,  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  the  first 
lesson  inculcated  on  the  infant  Barnum  by 
his  religious  parents  ;  it  is  the  creed  which 
sustains  him  in  his  lifelong  efforts  to  "  go- 
ahead"  of  others  equally  sworn  to  the  same 
faith ;  it  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  life 
weltering  around  him,  and  the  one  great  aim 
for  which,  to  judge  by  his  delineations,  the 
human  soul  was  created.  In  it  the  nation, 
as  Barnum  pictures  them,  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being.  And  oh!  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  when,  with  philosophical  compla- 
cency, he  looks  back  upon  his  literary  labors, 
and  moralizes  with  the  unction  of  a  man,  who 
has  a  banker's  balance  ample  for  his  utmost 
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wants,  Barnum, — he  who,  if  ever  man  did, 
has  acted  on  tbe  maxim — 

Money,  get  money  still, 


And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  it  will, 

reproaches  his  countrymen  with  "  the  great 
defect  in  our  American  civilization — a  severe 
and  drudging  practicalness — a  sordid  love  of 
acquisition !"  The  taunt  may  be  just,  but  a 
growl  at  sedition  would  have  been  more  tol- 
erable in  the  mouths  of  the  Gracchi,  than 
such  a  taunt  from  the  "  prince  of  humbugs." 
Barnum,  the  son  of  a  taijor  and  tavern- 
keeper,  was  born  at  Bethel,  in  Connecticut, 
in  1810.  He  tells  us  he  was  a  coward  from 
his  childhood,  and  is  so  still ;  that  he  always 
disliked  work,  and  exercised  his  brain  from 
the  first  in  devising  excuses  for  avoiding  his 
tasks.  Two  admirable  qualities  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  character — cowardice  and  false- 
hood. The  superstructure  is  in  accordance 
with  the  base.'  The  story  of  his  youth  is 
graphically  sketched.  We  have  glimpses  of 
his  grandfather,  who  endowed  him  (in  honor 
of  his  own  name  of  Phineas,  which  was 
given  to  the  boy)  with  five  acres  of  swamp, 
called  Ivy  Island.  Besides  this,  "  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  my  life,  he  crammed 
me  with  sugar,  and  loaded  me  with  pennies, 
to  buy  raisins  and  candies,  which  he  always 
instructed  me  to  solicit  from  the  store-keeper 
at  the  *  lowest  cash  price* "  u  My  mother, 
too,"  he  tells  us,  "  taught  me  to  save  my 
jpmmieSy  and  I  did  so."  Under  such  training, 
the  young  political  economist  was  prepared 
for  that  precocious  development  of  the  bump 
of  acquisitiveness  which  in  America  is  called 
"cutting  the  eye  teeth."  The  boy  Barnum 
reads  his  Bible  habitually,  attends  church 
regularly,  avoids  drunkenness  and  profane 
8 wearing,  and  is  taught  to  prove  his  love  to 
God  by  loving  his  fellow-men.  But  such 
words  as  "  truth,"  "  honesty,"  and  "  honor," 
seem  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  Bethel 
catalogue  of  Christian  virtues ;  and  his  love 
to  his  fellow-men  was  then,  and  is  still,  care- 
fully subordinated  to  his  love  for  himself. 
The  arena  in  which  Barnum's  business  tal- 
ents were  first  developed — a  country  barter- 
store — was  just  the  place  to  stimulate  the 
genius  of  a  youth  so  acute  and  so  easy  in  his 
conscience.  He  relates,  with  such  trium- 
phant gu$>to,  how  he  swindled  all  the  rustics 
for  miles  round — his  aunt  included — by  a 
lottery,  of  which  nearly  all  the  prizes  con- 
sisted of  green  bottles,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
he  thinks  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  in  the 
affair  of  Mo*es  and  the  spectacles,  acted 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Yankee  com- 


mercial code.  In  connection  with  this  inci- 
dent, that  "reverend  vice,"  his  grandfather, 
appears  again  upon  the  scene,  patting  on  the 
back  the  early  efforts  of  the  young  lulus. 
"  My  grandfather  enjoyed  my  lottery  specu- 
lation very  much,  and  seemed  to  agree  with 
many  others,  who  declared  I  was  indeed  a  chip 
of  the  old  block."  Venerable  moralist !  One 
thing  is  to  be  said — it  was  a  case  of  "  dia- 
mond cut  diamond."  Barnum's  customers 
were  nearly  all  as  great  "  humbugs"  as  him- 
self. What  a  picture  have  we  of  rural  vir- 
tue in  the  following  passage  ! 

Many  of  our  customers  were  hatters,  and  we 
took  hats  in  payment  for  goods.  The  large  man- 
ufacturers generally  dealt  pretty  fairly  by  us,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  fry  occasionally  shaved  us 
prodigiously.  There  probably  is  no  trade  in  which 
there  can  be  more  cheating  than  in  bats.  If  a  hat 
was  damaged  "  in  coloring,"  or  otherwise,  perhaps 
by  a  cut  of  half  a  foot  in  length,  it  was  sure  to 
be  patched  up,  smoothed  over,  and  sent  to  the  store. 
Among  the  furs  used  for  the  nap  of  hats  in  those 
days,  were  beaver,  Russia,  nutria,  otter,  coney, 
muskrat,  &c,  &c.  The  best  fur  was  otter,  the 
poorest  was  coney. 

The  hatters  mixed  their  inferior  furs  with  a  lit- 
tle of  their  best,  and  sold  us  the  hats  for  u  otter." 
We,  in  return,  mixed  our  sugar*,  teas,  and 
liquors,  and  gave  them  the  most  valuable  names. 
It  was  "dog  eat  dog"— 4i  tit  for  tat."  Our  cot- 
tons were  sold  for  wool,  our  wool  and  cotton  for 
silk  and  linen  ;  in  fact,  nearly  every  thing  was 
different  from  what  it  was  represented.  The 
customers  cheated  us  in  their  fabrics ;  we  cheated 
the  customers  with  our  goods.  Each  party  ex- 
pected to  be  cheated,  if  it  was  possible.  Our 
eyes,  and  not  our  ears,  had  to  be  our  masters. 
Our  calicoes  were  all  "  fast  colors,"  according  to 
our  representations,  and  the  colors  would  gener- 
ally run  "  fast"  enough,  and  show  them  a  tub  of 
soap-suds.  Our  ground  coffee  was  as  good  as 
burned  peas,  beans,  and  corn  could  make,  and  our 
ginger  was  tolerable,  considering  the  price  of  corn 
meal.  The  "  tricks  of  trade"  were  numerous. 
If  "  a  pedlar"  wanted  to  trade  with  us  for  a  box 
of  beaver  hats,  worth  sixty  dollars  per  dozen,  he 
was  sure  to  obtain  a  box  of  "coneys,"  which 
were  dear  at  fifteen  dollars  per  dozen.  If  we 
took  our  pay  in  clocks,  warranted  to  keep  good 
time,  the  chances  were  that  ihey  were  no  better 
than  a  chest  of  drawers  for  that  purpose — that 
thev  were  like  Pindar's  razors,  "made  to  sell;** 
an  J  if  half  the  number  of  wheels  necessary  to 
form  a  clock  could  be  found  within  the  case,  it 
was  as  lucky  as  extraordinary. 

Such  a  school  would  u  cut  eye-teeth  *,"  but  if 
it  did  not  cut  conscience,  morals,  and  integrity, all 
up  by  the  roots,  it  would  be  because  the  scholars 
quit  before  their  education  was  completed ! 


A  conclusion  in  which  Barnum's  readers 
must  entirely  agree,  with  this  additional  re- 
Jaark,  that  although  he  left  the  school  early, 
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the  most  exacting  mast  ndrait  that  his  edu 
cation  was  complete.  Mercantile  lire,  how- 
over,  was  too  laborious  for  the  young  adven- 
turer's taste*,  and  its  returns  too  slow.  So, 
after  one  or  two  experiments  in  trade,  he 
renounced  it,  first  to  become  a  dealer  in  tot- 
tery tickets,  and  after  wards  a  travelling 
showman.  In  the  first  of  the  capacities,  he 
began  to  utilize  the  powers  of  the  press,  to 
which,  as  he  more  than  nnce  tells  us,  "  more 
than  to  nny  other  cause,  I  am  indebted  for 
my  success  in  life."  But  a  larger  scope  for 
bis  abilities  presented  itself  in  1 835,  t»hen  he 
purchased,  for  1,000  dollars,  the  interest  of 
a  less  dexterous  s!  owman  in  an  old  negress, 
called  Joica  Heth,  whom  her  proprietor  had 
been  trying,  with  no  very  great  success,  to 
palm  upon  the  public  as  Washington's  nurse, 
aged  101  years.  It  is  not  lo  be  supposed 
that  Barnum  was  himself  the  dupe  of  this 
outrageous  imposture.  He  was  much  too 
sharp  for  that.  But,  reading  at  a  glance 
what  a  brilliant  prospect  it  afforded  in  skil- 
ful hands,  he  plunged  into  the  speculation 
with  the  energy  and  address  which  thence- 
forth distinguished  all  his  enterprises. 

"  I  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  exhibiting 
'  Aunt  Joice,'  Mr.  Levi  Lyman.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  had  been  prac- 
ticing in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
sociable,  and  somewhat  indolent  Yankee ;" — 
and  as  thorough  paced  a  "humbug"  as  ever 
carried  brass  in  his  face,  or  Mr.  Barnum  does 
him  no  justice  ; — "  possessed  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature;" — how  delicately  is 
this  put ! — "  was  polite,  agreeable,  could  con- 
verse on  most  subjects,  and  was  admirably 
calculated  lo  fill  the  position  for  which  1  en- 
gaged him.  Lyman  wrote  a  brief  memoir  of 
Joice,  and  sold  it  to  visitors  on  his  own  ac- 
count, at  mx  cents  per  copy."  Surely  small 
for  so  galf  ' 
It  is  Fa] 
"  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadsl  thou  not  fif- 
teen pence  1" 


enough  a  return  for  so  gallant  an  inventor  as 
lawyer  Lyman.     It  is  Falstaff  and  Pistol' 


"Of  c 


adds  Barnum,  "  in  carrying  on1 


rtht  great  poaert  of  the  public  jireu,  and  I  uifd 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  had  Juice's  por- 
trait printed  on  in  mime  ruble  bills,  and  also  flooded 
toe  city  with  '  poster*,'  setting  forth  tlie  peculiar 
attractions  which  '  the  nurse  of  Washington'  pre- 
sented." 

Barnum's  use  of  "  the  great  powers  of  the 
public  press"  consisted  simply  in  writing 
puffs  of  bis  own  wares  in  every  possible  vari- 
ety of  manner,  artfully  constructed  to  give 
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the  appearance  of  their  emanating  from  dif- 
ferent and  independent  quarters.  In  other 
words,  he  converted  the  journals  into  an  im- 
mense organ  of  deception.  What  strikes  us 
in  this  country  as  strange,  is  that  he  found  in 
them  A  tool  so  ready  to  his  hands.  His  "  very 
particular  friends,'  the  editors  who  abetted 
him,  must  be  supremely  obliged  to  Barnum 
for  turning  king's  evidence,  and  branding 
them  as  accomplices  in  the  system  of  fraud 
by  which  he  has  feathered  his  nest.  The 
Yankees  swallowed  the  bait,  and  all  the 
world  rushed  to  see  the  hideous  old  impos- 
tor, who,  we  are  informed  with  all  gravity, 
"  loved  to  converse  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  frequently  insisted  on  the  attendance  of 
clergymen  for  thst  purpose."  The  "  hum- 
bug was  detected  on  the  old  woman's 
death,  when  it  appeared,  upon  dissection, 
that  her  age  did  not  probably  exceed  eighty, 
it  was  exposed   in  one  of  the  New  York 

Capers  at  the  lime;  but  ihe  ever-ready 
.  ■  ;  i,  well  named  such,  blunted  the  discov- 
ery by  getting  another  of  the  papers,  no  lees 
an  Huihority  than  thu  Emperor  of  Russia's 
friend,  The  New  York  Herald,  to  assert  thai 
Joice  was  not  dead,  but  a  totally  different 
person,  who  had  been  brought  forward  by 
Burnum  to  be  dissected. 

"  The  story  of  Lyman,''  adds  Barnum,  "  has 
since  heen  generally  accredited  as  the  true  history 
of  the  old  negres*,  and  nertr,  until  the  present 

■ .'  '.have  Itaidor  irritttnairordbymaijifain- 
■■  .  ■  jm  ur  correction.  Newspaper  anil  social 
controversy  on  the  subject  vencd  in;  purpose  as  a' 
'  ■..■'tib.ii,'   by   keeping    my   name   before   the 


Burnum  tells  us  that  he  reads  the  Bible 
regularly,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
hi*  comfort  and  his  solace.  He  discourses, 
moreover,  on  moials  like  an  Epictelus  ;  but 
it  obviously  never  crosses  his  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  this  Joice  Heth  affair,  from  first 
to  last,  was  a  tissue  of  lies  and  swindling,  of 
which  the  lowest  mountebank  might  bo 
ashamed,  and  of  which  an  account  must  one 
day  be  rendered  at  a  higher  bar  than  man's. 
It  brought  him  dollars  ;  and  white  that  sanc- 
tified falsehood  in  his  own  eyes,  he  seems 
never  to  question  tbnt  it  will  be  his  glory 
among  the  "acute"  nation  to  which  he  be- 
long.. 

In  Joice  Heth,  Barnum  found  an  impos- 
ture already  hatched.  His  next  great  "  hum- 
bug," the  Fej«i>  Mermaid,  was  all  bis  own. 
What  country  fair  for  the  last  half  century 
has  wanted  its  mermaid — a  hideous  combi- 
nation of  fish  and  monkey,  which  scarcely 
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escapes  the  detection  of  the  most  believing 
of  boys,  or  the  most  gaping  of  chawbacons  ? 
These  articles,  we  learn  from  Baraura,  are 
manufactured  wholesale  in  Japan.  A  pecu- 
liarly welt-constructed  specimen  was  brought 
to  Barnum  in  1842,  by  "Moses  Kimball, 
Esq.,  the  popular  proprietor  of  the  Boston 
Museum,"  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  as  to 
how  it  reached  his  hands. 

Not  trusting  my  own  acut?ness  on  such  mat- 
ters, I  requested  my  naturalist's  opinion  of  the 
gennineneu  of  the  animal.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  perceive  how  it  was  manufactured  ;  for 
be  never  knew  a  monkey  with  such  peculiar 
teeth,  arms,  hands,  &c,  nor  had  he  knowledge  of 
a  fish  with  such  peculiar  fins. 

"Then  why  do  you  suppose  it  is  manufac- 
tured ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Because  I  don't  believe  in  mermaids,''  replied 
the  naturalist. 

'*  That  is  no  reason  at  all,"  said  I,  "  and  there- 
fore I  Ml  believe  in  the  mermaid,  and  hire  it" 

This  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  experiment. 
How  to  modify  general  incredulity  in  the  exist- 
ence of  mermaids,  so  far  as  to  awaken  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  the  specimen,  was  now  the 
all-important  question.  Some  extraordinary  means 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  I  saw  no  better  method 
than  to  "  start  the  ball  a-rolling"  at  some  distance 
from  the  centre  cf  attraction. 

in  due  time  a  communication  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  dated  and  mailed  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  giving  the  news  of  the  day,  trade, 
the  crops,  political  gossip,  &c,  and  also  an  inci- 
dental paragraph  about  a  certain  Dr.  Griffin, 
agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  Lon- 
don, recently  from  Pernambuco,  who  had  in  his 
possession  a  mast  remarkable  curiosity,  being 
nothing  less  than  a  veritable  mermaid  taken  among 
the  Fejee  Islands,  and  preserved  in  China,  where 
the  Doctor  had  bought  it  at  a  high  figure  for  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 

A  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  a  letter  of  simi- 
lar tenor,  dated  and  mailed  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
varying  of  course  in  the  items  of  local  news,  was 
published  in  another  New  York  paper. 

This  was  followed  by  a  third  letter,  dated  and 
mailed  in  Washington  City,  published  in  still 
another  New  York  paper — there  being  in  addition 
the  expressed  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Empire 
City  would  beg  a  sight  of  the  extraordinary  curi- 
osity before  Dr.  Griffin  took  ship  for  England. 

A  few  days  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
this  thrice-repeated  announcement,  Mr.  Lyman 
(who  was  my  employi  in  the  case  of  Joice  Heth) 
was  duly  registered  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels 
in  Philadelphia  as  Dr.  Griffin  of  Pernambuco  for 
London.  His  gentlemanly,  dignified,  yet  social 
manners  and  liberality  gained  him  a  fine  reputa- 
tion for  a  few  days,  and  when  he  paid  his  bill  one 
afternoon,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  New  York 
the  next  day,  he  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  land- 
lord for  special  attention  and  courtesy.  "  If  you 
will  step  to  my  room,"  said  Lyman,  alias  Griffin, 
"  I  will  permit  you  to  see  something  that  will  sur- 


prise you/*  Whereupon  the  landlord  was  shown 
the  most  extraordinary  curiosity  in  the  world — 
a  mermaid.  He  was  so  highly  gratified  and  in- 
terested that  he  earnestly  begged  permission  to 
introduce  certain  friends  of  his,  including' several 
editors,  to  view  the  wonderful  specimen. 

"  Although  it  is  no  interest  of  mine,"  said  the 
cunosity-huuter,"  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
of  which  I  am  agent,  will  not  be  injured  by  grant- 
ing the  courtesy  you  request."  And  so  an  ap- 
pointment was  made  for  the  evening. 

The  result  might  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  a  day 
or  two  subsequently  to  that  interview  with  the 
mermaid.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  plan  worked 
admirably,  and  the  Philadelphia  press  aided  the 
press  of  New  York  in  awakening  a  wide-reaching 
and  increasing  curiosity  to  see  die  mermaid. 

1  may  as  well  confess  that  those  three  commu- 
nications from  the  South  were  written  by  myself, 
and  forwarded  to  friends  of  mine,  with  instructions 
respectively  to  mail  them,  each  on  the  day  of  its 
date.  This  fact  and  the  corresponding  post-mar^a 
did  much  to  prevent  suspicion  of  a  hoax,  and  the 
New  York  editors  thus  unconsciously  contributed 
to  my  arrangements  for  bringing  the  mermaid  into 
public  notice. 

Lyman  then  returned  to  New  York  with  his 
precious  treasure,  and  putting  up  at  the  Pacific 
Hotel  in  Greenwich  street  as  Dr.  Griffin,  it  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  wide-awake  reporters  for 
the  press  that  the  mermaid  was  in  town.  They 
called  at  the  Pacific  Hotel,  and  the  polite  agent  of 
the  British  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  kindly  per- 
mitted them  to  gratify  their  cariosity.  The  New 
York  newspapers  contained  numerous  reports  of 
these  examinations,  all  of  which  were  quite  satis- 
factory. 

While  his  agent  Lyman  "  was  preparing 
public  opinion  on  mermaids  at  the  Pacific 
Hotel/'  Barnum  was  busy  with  his  usual  ma- 
chinery of  woodcuts,  transparencies,  pamph- 
lets, posters,  and  newspaper  paragraphs. 
At  last,  when  he  thought  the  public  was 
"  thoroughly*'  posted  up  "  on  the  subject  of 
mermaids,"  the  exhibition  was  opened  with 
an  announcement  that  *'  Mr.  Griffin,  recently 
arrived  from  Pernambuco,"  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  mermaid  "  for  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  in  London,"  had  consented 
to  its  being  exhibited  for  one  week  only. 
The  New  York  public,  ready  dupes  as  usual, 
rushed  like  gudgeon  to  the  bait,  and  were 
entertained  by  Lyman,  alias  Griffin,  "with 
curious  accounts  of  his  travels  and  ad  ves- 
tures, and  scientific  harangues  upon  the 
works  of  nature  in  general,  and  mermaids  in 
particular."  Strangely  enough,  although  ha 
had  been  the  exhibitor  of  Joice  Heth,  Lyman 
was  not  recognized,  and  he  is  dismissed  in  a 
note,  which  informs  us  that  he  soon  after- 
wards "  became  a  prominent  Mormon,  and 
removed   to  Nauvoo,  where  he  died;"  fit 
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climax  to  the  career  of  a  worthy  possessing 
"so  good  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Bantam  of  course  kept  his  connection  with 
the  mermaid  swindle  a  secret  Probably  the 
remembrance  of  the  Joice  He  th  business  was 
still  too  recent;  but  he  now  quarters  this 
successful  piece  of  rascality  on  his  scutcheon 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  Nay  more,  with 
that  "  eye  to  business"  which  never  sleeps, 
he  closes  his  account  of  the  deception  by  an- 
nouncing, that  or  the  1st  of  April  next  "  it 
will  agam  make  its  appearance  in  my  Ameri- 
can Museum,  New  York,  where  it  will  re- 
main until  January  1st,  1856.  On  the  2d 
of  January,  1856,  the  mysterious  lady-fish 
will  again  take  up  her  old  quartan  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  owner,  the  Hon.  Moses 
Kimball  (Ae  having  recently  been  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  and  thus  acquired  the  title),  and 
from  thai  period  the  Fejee  mermaid  will  be 
installed  as  a  prominent  and  interesting  fix- 
ture in  the  Boston  Museum. "  Congress  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Senator,  who  no 
doubt  has  made  it  worth  Barnum's  while  to 
help  him  with  this  puff. 

Barnum's  boldness  in  mendacity  seems  to 
hare  risen  with  every  fresh  effort  of  bis 
genius.  Even  the  episodes  among  his  hum- 
bugs show  a  daring  all  his  own.  One  of 
these,  the  famous  woolly  horse,  was  almost 
too  strong,  however,  even  for  America.  This 
animal,  which  was  simply  a  freak  of  nature, 
a  well-formed  horse,  without  hair  on  his  mane 
or  tail,  and  with  a  coAt  of  thick,  fine,  woolly 
hair,  had  beast  picked  up  by  Barnum  in  Cin- 
cinnati, from  some  poor  devil  of  a  showman, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  barn,  to  wail  "  the 
riping  of  the  time." 

The  occasion  at  last  occurred.  Col.  Fremont 
was  lost  among  the  snows  oT  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, The  public  mind  was  excited.  Serious 
apprehensions  existed  that  the  intrepid  soldier  and 
and  engineer  had  fallen  a  victim  to  ihe  rigors  of 
a  severe  winter.  At  last  the  mail  brought  inlel- 
licence  of  his  safety.  The  public  heart  beat  quick 
with  joy.  1  now  saw  a  chance  for  the  woolly 
horse. 

The  animal  was  accordingly  conveyed  pri- 
vately to  New  York,  tin d  carefully  shut  op. 
Barnum  proceeds : 

The  next  mail  was  said  [here  of  course  ike 
/overt  of  the  press  uere  brought  intnptay  once 
more\  to  have  brought  intelligence  that  Col. 
Fremont  and  his  hardy  band  of  warriors,  had, 
after  a  three  days'  chase,  succeeded  in  cj  pin  ring, 
near  tbe  river  Gila,  a  moat  extraordinary  non- 
descript, which  somewhat  resembled  a  horse,  but 
which  had  no  mane  nor  tail,  and  was  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  wool*    Tbe  account  farther 


added  that  the  Colonel   had  sent  this  wonderful 
animal  as  a  present  to  the  U.  3.  Quartermaster. 

Puffs,  posters,  transparencies,  and  wood- 
cuts followed  as  usual,  and  Jonathan  swal- 
lowed the  bait  whole,  Colonel  Fremont  and 
his  hardy  band  of  warriors  included.  When, 
however,  Barnum  sent  the  animal  for  exhi- 
bition to  Washington,  to  try,  in  the  beautiful 
slang  of  Columbia,  "  if  the  wool  could  be 
pulled  over  tbe  eyes  of  the  politicians,"  his 
agent  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Fremont's  father-in-law.  Colonel  Benton, 
Tor  the  swindling  use  of  the  colonel's  name. 
The  proof  failed  in  the  absence  of  "  the  in- 
trepid soldier  and  engineer,"  and  the  agent 
was  released.  Barnum's  commentary  is  ex- 
quisite : 


which  Col.  Benton  uncon- 
sciously produced  added  materially  to  the  receipts 
for  the  succeeding  lew  days.  But,  always  enter- 
taining the  greatest  respect  fur  "  Old  Bullion," 
and  out  of  regard  to  hii  feelings,  I  ordered  the 
horse  back  to  Bridgeport,  where  in  due  lime  he 
gave  his  laal  kick. 

Regard  to  his  feelings  !  No,  no  1  Barnum. 
This  is  too  cool  for  even  the  "prince  of  hum- 
bugs." Admit  at  once  that  you  had  been  a 
little  too  bold.  The  House  of  Correction  had 
been  escaped,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  known 
in  New  York  as  the  "  wild  justice"  of  an 
"everlasting  cowhiding, "  and  before  that 
even  your  effrontery  quailed. 

The  first  great  coup  of  our  Adventurer  was 
Tom  Thumb,  on  whom  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  stumble  about  the  end  of  1842,  Of 
course  Barnum  had  recourse  to  falsehood  in 
order  to  whet  the  public  appetite  for  wonder. 
The  child  was  only  five  years  old,  and  an 
American.  Barnum  ushered  him  to  his  com- 
patriots as  "  General  Tom  Thumb,  a  dwarf 
of  eleveny  ears  of  age,  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land." The  mixture  of  a  lie,  says  Bacon, 
doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Barnum  illustrates 
the  doctrine  in  a  way  to  make  the  philoso- 
pher turn  in  his  tomb. 

1  look  great  pains,  he  Bays,  with  my  diminutive 
prodigy,  devoting  many  hours  to  that  purpose,  by 
day  and  night,  and  succeeded,  because  he  had 
native  talent,  and  an  intense  loce  if  the  ludicrous. 

Poor  little  fellow !  Let  us  hope  bis  in- 
tense love  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  like  his 
master's,  whose  notions  of  a  joke  are  insep- 
arable, apparently,  from  the  idea  of  some- 
body being  outwitted  by  a  lie.  It  was  a  bad 
start  for  the  child,  that  his  first  lesson  in  life 
was  how  to  indorse  two  of  Barnum's  most 
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outrageous  falsehoods.  His  notions  of  the 
importance  of  truth  could  scarcely  have  been, 
to  use  his  own  universal  epithet,  "  first-rate ;" 
but,  from  one  of  his  patron's  anecdotes,  the 
boy  seems  not  to  have  lost,  like  him,  all 
sense  of  the  difference  between  truth* and 
falsehood,  however  loose  bis  practice  may  be : 

"  How  old  are  you,  General  ?'•  asked  one  of  his 
acquaintance*,  after  his  return  from  England. 

"As  Mr.  Barn  urn  makes  it  out,  I  am  fifteen," 
said  the  General,  laughing,  for  he  was  aware  that 
the  inquirer  knew  his  true  age  to  be  only  nine. 

What  Barnum  includes  under  the  term 
"  morals"  who  shall  say  ?  but  he  assures  us, 
that  the  General's  "  morals  in  all  respects 
are  unobjectionable:  I  never  knew  the  Gene- 
ral to  utter  a  profane  or  vulgar  word  in  his 
life."  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  little  fellow  has 
by  this  time  learned  the  exact  value  of  such 
a  certificate  from  such  a  quarter. 

How  Tom  Thumb  was  received  in  this 
country  every  one  knows.  How  we  were 
"  humbugged"  Barnum  now  informs  us  in 
full  detail.  It  is  perhaps  not  the  most  cred- 
itable thing  in  the  world  to  English  good 
sense,  that  we  ran  after  the  little  monstrosity 
as  we  did.  Had  we  paid  our  shillings,  and 
there  an  end,  nobody  could  have  had  a  word 
to  say.  The  child  was  a  curiosity,  and  an 
amusing  one,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a 
good  humor ;  and  the  sight  of  him  was 
worth  the  money.  But  where  were  our 
brains,  that  from  the  palace  to  the  kitchen 
every  one  crowded  after  the  puppet  of  a 
Yankee  trickster,  loading  him  with  presents 
and  with  admiration,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
benefactor  of  all  mankind  !  One  fool  makes  1 
many,  and  Barnum  knew  well  that  the  higher 
the  rank,  the  greater  the  following.  He  at 
once  attacked  us  in  our  weak  point— our 
reverence  lor  respectability.  Snobs  as  we 
are,  we  fell  the  easiest  of  preys.  A  house  in 
Grafton -street,  invitations  of  the  nobility  to 
private  views,  dinners  with  the  American 
amba-s  tdor,  were  his  first  cards.  But  his 
grand  trump  was  a  command  from  the  palace, 
and  for  this  he  manoeuvred  with  fear  and 
trembling.  He  might  have  spared  his  fears. 
Be  it  The  Coreican  Brothers,  or  General  Tom 
Thumb,  the  passion  of  the  Court  for  the 
higher  orders  of  entertainment  was  sure  to 
let  no  exhibition  so  intellectual  escape  its 
patronage.  Tom  was  called  to  Court  three 
times.  Good  Queen  Adelaide  took  him  on 
her  knee,  told  him  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
gave  him  a  gold  watch.  F.  M.  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  "chaffed"  by  the  well- tutored 


urchin.  Statesmen  and  fine  ladies  jostled 
with  the  mob  to  get  a  kiss  of  his  chubby  face. 
"Albert  Smith,  who  was  and  is  my  very  par- 
ticular friend,"  proud  distinction !  wrote  a 
piece  for  him,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  acted, 
as  clever  children  always  do,  uncommonly 
well.  Punch  wrote  him  up,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Barnum  used  the  powers  of  the 
press,  wherever  he  could,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  The  result  was,  that  Tom's  father 
"  acquired  a  handsome  fortune ;"  and  Barnum 
of  course  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  first 
great  experiment  on  European  gullibility. 
The  General  is  still,  it  seems,  to  the  infinite 
credit  of  his  parents,  in  Barnum's  pay,  and 
has  travelled  for  the  last  four  years  as  one 
of  the  attractions  of  "  Barnum's  Great  Asia- 
tic Caravan,  Museum,  and  Menagerie." 

The  Tom  Thumb  fever  had  scarcely  cooled 
in  England,  when  the  Jenny  Lind  mania  be- 
gan. How  that  mania  was  fostered,  and 
whether  by  the  arts  which  Barnam  after- 
wards practiced  in  America  on  a  larger  scale, 
we  are  not  likely  ever  to  learn.  Certain  it  is, 
that  no  reputation  in  our  days  was  ever  so 
unduly  inflated.  The  whole  arts  of  eulogy 
were  exhausted.  Not  only  was  Jenny  the 
greatest  singer  and  actress  of  her  time,  but 
she  was  the  pattern  of  private  virtue,  the  ex- 
emplar of  public  munificence.  Wherever 
we  turned,  her  charities  met  us.  It  mattered 
not  whether  the  donation  was  five  pounds  or 
five  hundred,  all  found  their  way  into  the 
public  prints.  The  profane  world  were  awed, 
bishops  feted  the  liberal  Swede,  Exeter  Hall 
yearned  after  her,  any  price  was  paid  to  hear 
her  sing,  and,  if  people  did  not  like  her  act- 
ing, they  could  at  least  not  gainsay  her  good- 
ness and  charity.  True,  other  members  of 
her  profession  were  good :  and,  taking  their 
relative  incomes  into  account,  were  quite  as 
charitable,  but  somehow  their  virtues  blushed 
unseen.  Their  charities  were  administered 
more  apostolically,  and  the  world  was  none 
the  wiser  for  them  ;  so  they  dropped  into 
the  shade,  and  Jenny,  nothing  but  Jenny, 
would  be  listened  to.  The  reaction  which 
followed  this  frenzy  has  closed  one  opera 
house,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  another.  Moreover,  the  system  of  puffery 
and  "  humbug"  by  which  her  reputation  was 
bolstered  up,  has  shaken  the  public  faith  in 
those  to  whom  it  looks  as  directors  of  its 
tastes,  and  the  merits  of  a  true  artist  will 
now  find  greater  difficulty  than  before  in 
making  their  way  with  the  public.  When 
Barnum  took  up  the  mania,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  veil 
began  to  fall  from  our  eyes,  and  the  British 
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public  soon  hpcame  heartily  ashamed  of  its 
own  credulity — a  feeling  which  this  book  will 
deepen ;  for  it  indicates  that  we  have  been 
the  victims,  to  some  extent,  of  the  system 
which  he  afterwards  elaborated  so  effectively 
in  America.  Of  all  his  schemes  this,  the 
most  extensive,  was  at  the  same  time  the 
most  disgraceful,  for  it  was  ba«ed  not  upon 
the  merits,  undoubtedly  very  high,  of  Jenny 
Lind  as  a  singer,  but  upon  the  perversion  of 
her  ostentatiously  charitable  disposition  to 
purposes  of  delusion  and  the  most  sordid 
selfishness. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  Madame 
Goldschmidt  was  cognisant  of  the  principle 
on  which  Barnum's  speculation  with  her 
was  based.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  his 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  acquit  her  of 
bin  me.  She  had  been  well  warned,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  of  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  she  must  have  known  that  the  enormous 
terms  offered  to  her  could  never  be  reim- 
bursed by  any  returns  to  be  procured  through 
the  legitimate  display  of  her  professional  abil- 
ity. Let  it  not  be  said  that  she  was  not 
bound  to  inquire  how  Barnum  was  to  repay 
himself.  When  a  man  offers  £30,000  for 
150  concerts,  or  £200  a  concert,  besides  the 
expenses  of  a  secretary,  companion,  servants, 
carriages,  and  travelling,  it  is  time  to  ascer- 
tain how  he  proposes  to  make  the  enterprise 
pay.  There  is  something  more  precious  to  a 
true  artist  than  gold.  Fame  has  no  value  for 
him,  unless  he  rises  to  it  "  by  open  means ;" 
fortune,  however  great,  will  never  compen- 
sate him  for  the  loss  of  self-respect.  If 
neither  are  to  be  achieved  by  legitimate 
means,  he  will  want  them,  rather  than  court 
them  by  those  that  are  indirect  or  base.  All 
he  asks  is  a  fair  arena,  and  he  leaves  his 
genius  to  do  the  rest.  He  will  neither  himself 
trade  for  popularity  upon  false  excitements, 
nor  allow  others  to  trade  on  them  for  his 
advantage.  When,  therefore,  Jenny  Lind, 
as  Barnum  tells  us,  was  warned  against  en* 
gaging  with  him  by  assurances  that  he  "  was 
a  humr/hg  and  a  snowman,  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  making  money  by  the  speculation,  he 
would  not  scruple  to  put  her  in  a  box  and 
exhibit  her  through  the  country  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  head,"  she  must  have  known 
that  his  hopes  of  making  good  the  enormous 
terms  he  offered  rested  on  plans  for  stimulat- 
ing popular  curiosity,  which  could  not  be  le- 
gitimate, and  could  scarcely  fail  to  compro- 
mise her  position.  Barnum  makes  no  secret 
now,  and  he  made  none  then,  as  to  what  was 
his  game.  Had  she  sung  more  divinely  than 
8aint  Cecilia,  he  could  not  have  made  such 
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]  an  engagement  with  Jenny  Lind  as  he  did,  if 
!  her  professional  abilities  had  been  the  only 
source  of  interest. 

I  may  here  as  well  state,  he  says,  that  all  hough 
I  relied  prominently  upon  Jenny  Lind'a  reputa- 
tion rfs  a  great  musical  artiste,  I  also  took  largely 
into  my  estimate  of  her  success  with  all  classes 
of  the  American  public,  her  character  for  ex- 
traordinary benevolence  and  generosity.  With- 
out this  peculiarity  in  her  disposition  1  never  would 
have  dared  to  make  the  engagement  which  I  did,  as 
I  felt  sure  that  there  were  multitudes  of  individuals 
in  America  who  would  be  prompted  to  attend  her 
concerts  by  this  feeling  alone. 

The  book  before  us  shows  that  Barnum 
was  no  stranger  to  the  use  of  this  lever  upon 
the  public  gullibility.     On  an  occasion  where 
two  jugglers  in  his  pay  got  up  a  pretended 
contest  of  skill,  in  the  nature  of  what  among 
prize-fighters  is  known  as  a  "cross,"  he  tells 
us  he  made  one  of  these  worthies  advertise 
that,  if  he  won  the  stakes,  a  portion  should 
be  disbursed  for  charitable  purposes.     This 
crammed   the  house;   and  in  precisely  the 
same  way  did  Barnum  hope  to  make  the 
Americans   rush   to  hear  Jenny    Lind,  not 
because  of  her  singing,  but  because  of  her 
charities.     He  tells  us  that  when  he  engaged 
her,  her  name  was  scarcely  known  in  the 
States,  and  it  is  plain  she  might  have  been 
as  bad  a  singer  as  she  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  American  public  would  never  have  found 
out  the  difference ;  but  so  skilfully  had  he 
worked   his   machinery  of  puffs  and  para- 
graphs, so  widely  had  his  agents  "  prepared 
the  public  mind"  for  enthusiasm  by  process- 
ions, triumphal  arches,  serenades,  and  simi- 
lar artifices,  that   his   utmost  anticipations 
were  outstripped,  and  Jenny  closed  her  en- 
gagement with  him  at  the  ninety-fifth  con- 
cert,  having  netted   about  £370  by  every 
concert,  while  his  own  gross  receipts  for  the 
whole  were  upwards  of  £107,000.   Through 
what  a  wretched  slough  of  mountebankery 
and    humbug    the  lady   must    have    been 
dragged  to  accomplish  this  result;  this  book 
makes    painfully    apparent.      Though   she 
seems  to  have  rebelled  utterly  at  last,  she 
could  scarcely  complain,  for  if  not  in  terms, 
assuredly  in  essence,  it  was  in  her  bond  with 
Barnum.     If  she  ever  felt  a  glow  of  triumph 
in  her  success  in  America,  how  cruelly  must 
it  be  dashed  when  she  reads  in  these  revela- 
tions of  her  "  showman,"  how  hollow  was  her 
fame,  how  base  the  artifices  used  to  excite 
an   utterly   spurious    enthusiasm.      It  can 
scarcely   be  gratifying  to    Madame  Gold- 
schmidt or  her  friends  to  find  her  depicted 
in  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  *  mm  of 
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Barnum's  stamp ;  and  doubtless  she  has  long 
ere  now  bitterly  regretted  the  hour  when  she 
— u  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  coin,*' 
to  use  the  words  of  a  clever  squib  quoted  by 
Barnum — placed  herself  in  his  hands  to  be 
used  for  gulling  the  public  according  Jo  bis 
system.  It  is  not,  we  fear,  to  herself  alone 
that  Madame  Goldschmidt  has  done  an  in- 
jury. She  has  made  a  fortune  at  all  events, 
though  at  some  sacrifice  of  position  and 
character.  But  what  has  been  the  result  to 
other  members  of  that  profession  to  which 
she  owed  both  position  and  fortune  ?  In  this 
country,  the  false  enthusiasm  has  deadened 
as  to  the  appreciation  of  equal,  and,  in  some 
respects,  greater  excellence.  People's  purses 
and  patience  were  both  exhausted.  Ashamed 
of  a  false  enthusiasm,  they  will  not  be  tempted 
into  one  that  is  real.  In  America  the  same 
thing,  we  learn,  has  occurred,  but  to  a  greater 
degree. 

Jonathan,  determined  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
second  time,  will  not  go  to  hear  any  other 
notability,  and  singers  and  actors  like  Grisi 
and  Mario  perform  to  comparatively  empty 
benches.  Nor  is  it  the  individual  artists 
only  who  suffer, — the  cause  of  art,  and  the 
public  taste,  which  would  be  elevated  by  the 
study  of  real  power  and  high  accomplish- 
ment, are  likewise  damaged.  Thus,  contempt- 
ible as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  "  dodges" 
of  a  sordid  adventurer  like  Barnum  have  a 
widely  pernicious  influence  in  the  department 
of  art  alone,  irrespective  of  the  noxious  effect 
upon  public  morals  generally  of  such  suc- 
cessful imposture. 

Noxious  the  example  has  been  and  is,  even 
with  ourselves.  We  have  recently  seen  the 
whole  resources  of  Barnumism,  the  puffs,  the 
paragraphs,  the  portraits,  the  charities,  the 
public  testimonials,  played  off  to  beget  a 
reputation  for  an  actor  as  a  great  tragedian, 
whose  attainments,  as  they  often  failed  to 
carry  him  through  the  syntax,  were  not 
likely  to  help  him  to  the  spirit  of  his  part. 
The  very  same  man,  who  was  barely  endured 
in  minor  theatres,  all  at  once,  under  the  var- 
nish and  furbishing  of  organized  puffery, 
becomes,  by  the  patent  of  his  Barnum,  <(  the 
greatest  of  British  tragedians,"  and  fills  "  the 
national  theatre."  Who  pulled  the  strings 
in  this  case?  One  of  Barnum's  agents, 
mentioned  with  honor  in  the  book  before  us, 
who,  having  learned  the  art  and  mystery  of 
his  master,  probably  thought  a  little  practice 
on  his  own  account  might  not  be  unpro6 table. 
But  how  comes  it  that  a  large  portion  of 
our  press  played  into  his  hands  ?  Or  how 
comes  it  that  tl^e  whole  trick  of  the  system 


was  not  trodden  down  ?  Dupes  or  accom- 
plices, the  fact  is  certain,  that  many  of  our 
journals  were  used,  in  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  only  way  Barnum  thinks  the 
press  ought  to  be  used. 

How  far  is  this  state  of  things  to  go  ? 
Until  all  true  artists  and  honest  men  are 
driven  from  a  profession  where  only  impu- 
dence and  charlatanerie  shall  be  able  to  carry 
off  the  prizes — for  to  this  pass  things  are 
rapidly  verging.  Let  us  look  to  our  theatres 
and  to  our  concert-rooms,  and  contrast  what 
we  find  there  with  what  we  read  of  them  id 
the  public  prints.  Who  goes  to  see  a  play 
now,  or  to  hear  a  singer,  with  any  confidence 
that  he  will  find  the  fulfilment  of  the  evening 
realize  the  promise  of  the  morning  paper  7 
Are  not  the  chances  ten  to  one,  that  the  only 
gleam  of  satisfaction  will  be  afforded  by 
something  which  the  critics  have  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  that  where  they  have 
most  applauded  accomplishment,  the  great- 
est incapacity  will  be  shown  ?  Why  is 
this?  Can  it  be,  that  "Barnumism"  hat 
been  spreading  silently  and  widely  among 
us,  and  that  in  the  domain  of  art  the  pitiable 
trickeries  of  the  showman  are  taking  the 
place  of  painstaking  endeavor  and  conscien- 
tious work  ?  It  is  difficult  to  observe  what 
is  daily  passing  under  our  eyes,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  disclosures  of  this  book, 
and  not  feel  a  suspicion  that  this  is  only  too 
possibly  the  case.  If  this  be  so,  disgraceful 
as  they  are,  Barnum's  revelations  may  not 
be  without  their  advantage.  We  are  at  least 
put  upon  our  guard  against  the  system. 
Placards  may  henceforth  stun  us  with  their 
sesquipedalian  letters  in  vain ;  in  vain  may 
the  praises  of  genius  re-echo  from  paragraph 
and  "  poster."  "  Barnumism"  all,  we  shall 
say,  and  pass  unheeding  by.  At  present, 
the  ruinous  fruits  of  the  system  press  more 
heavily  upon  the  genuine  artist  than  upon 
the  flashy  pretender.  But  in  time  the  evil 
must  work  its  cure.  When  our  theatres  be- 
come more  deserted  than  they  are,  and  our 
concert  -  rooms  more  blank — as,  unpler  the 
existing  state  of  things,  will  certainly  be  the 
case — it  will  no  longer  be  worth  the  while 
of  adventurers  to  speculate  in  them,  and  we 
may  hope  to  see  education  and  character 
once  more  distinguish  the  directors  of  our 
higher  classes  of  entertainments.  The  press, 
having  lost  its  power  for  evil,  may  then  be- 
gin to  think  of  exercising  it  for  good.  There 
is  another  possible  contingency,  and  that  is, 
that  our  public  amusements,  the  drama  espe- 
cially, may  degenerate  into  hopeless  and  irre- 
trievable ruin.     If  such  shall  be  the  case, 
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not  the  least  important  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  will  be  the  practice  of  frauds  upon 
public  faith  akin  to  those  on  which  Barnum 
has  reared  his  fortune,  and  to  the  connivance, 
at  least,  of  a  large  body  of  the  press  at  a 
system  which  substitutes  falsehood  for  reali- 
ty, and  impudent  pretension  for  hardly- 
earned  attainment.  We  will  not  believe  that 
the  British  press  can  sink,  like  that  of  Amer- 
ica, into  the  facile  accomplices  of  men  like 
Barnum ;  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  music, 
in  the  drama,  it  too  often,  from  carelessness 
or  incapacity,  acts  in  the  interests  of  hum- 
bugs and  incapables,  to  the  neglect  and  dis- 
couragement of  worth  and  industry.  In  all 
these  matters  its  tone  is  low,  if  not  corrupt ; 


and  of  this  its  very  reception  of  Barnum's 
revelations  is  unhappily  a  proof.  With  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  they  have  been 
treated  gently,  often  with  commendation;* 
and  this,  too,  although  with  these  confessions 
of  a  lifetime  of  lying  and  fraud,  are  mingled, 
as  a  stronger  incentive  to  disgust,  the  morals 
of  a  Nym  and  the  piety  of  a  Pistol.  One 
might  almost  think  it  had  become  a  creed 
with  our  critics,  that  there  are  but  two  classes 
of  men  in  the  world,  the  outwitters  and  the 
outwitted — that  the  former  are  the  best  off 
here,  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what 
becomes  of  either  hereafter.  Such  is  the 
faith  of  Barnum.  Who  will  follow  the  Ma* 
hornet  of  humbug  ? 


-*•- 
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Talem  ae  ore  tatit,  quern  sent  non  barbara  quievis 

Quantovis  pretio  mallet  habere  suum. 
Qualis  at  ingenio,  vel  quantns  ab  arte,  loquentur 

Dique  ipsi  et  lapideifi  si  taeeant  homines. 

Lahobaini. 


In  a  rude  cottage  in  the  hamlet  of  Sal- 
vington,  West  Tarring  parish,  county  Sussex, 
was  born  that  singular  good  scholar,  patriot, 
and  table  talker,  John  Selden,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1584 — the  birth  year  of  Philip  Mas- 
singer.  By  the  father's  side  he  was  of  plebeian 

descent,  but  of  gentle  blood  by  the  mother's ; 

-  -    ■  *      -  .  -  - . 

•  Will  it  be  believed  that  The  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review  for  last  month  writes  of  Barnum's 
book  in  these  terms  f 

'•  With  regard  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Barnum,  we 
consider  it  the  most  amusing  book  that  has  appeared 
since  the  personal  sketches  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington. 
Much  may  be  learned  from  it  concerning  life  in 
America ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Barnum 
that  he  not  only  speaks  respectfully  at  all  times  of 
religion,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  his  somewhat 
wild  life,  to  have  been  always  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent under  its  influence.  He  will  gain  much  in 
general  estimation  by  his  book,  and  all  who  read 
it  will  he  well  entertained." 

\"Din.  .  ,  "lapUk$:n  in  allusion  to  Selden's 
erudite  dissertation  De  Dii$  SyrU,  and  his  better- 
known  Manner*  ArundeUiana* 


the  lady,  of  a  good  Kentish  family,  being 
won,  it  would  seem,  by  John  senior's  cunning 
in  music  and  captivating  looks,  to  take  the 
better  half  part  in  Love  in  a  Cottage.  Their 
boy's  education  was  well  looked  to  by  his 
justly- hopeful  parents.  At  the  free  school 
of  Chichester  he  made  rapid  strides  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  became  noted,  in 
school- hours  and  out,  within  school- wails 
and  out,  as  4*  a  very  learned  youth."  Al- 
most with  bis  entry  on  his  teens  he  was 
promoted  from  school  to  university — matric- 
ulating at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford — an  institution 
which  no  longer  exists,  its  site,  however, 
being  now  occupied  by  Magdalen  Hall,  but 
which  in  its  time,  and  under  change  of  name, 
has  numbered  among  other  of  its  illustrious 
alumni,  the  poets  Donne  and  Lord  Buck*, 
hurst ;  Edward  Lye,  the  Saxon  philologist ; 
the  profound  Hebrew  critic,  Nicholas  Fuller ; 
Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parliamentary  leader; 
and  the  leader  in  Parliament,  Charles  James 
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Fox.  Having  kept  his  terms,  a  model  read- 
ing man,  be  migrated  to  the  great  world  of 
London,  studying  law  at  Clifford's  Inn, 
Liie nee  removing  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in 
due  time  receiving  his  call  to  the  bar.  A 
year  or  two  later  he  commenced  author  in 
earnest,  edifying  the  learned  by  Latin  treat- 
ises on  rather  abtruse  subjects,  historical  and 
topographical.  Antiquarians  pricked  up  their 
ears,  and  scholiasts  rubbed  their  glasses,  and 
criticasters  cleared  their  throats ;  for  the 
young  barrister  wrote  as  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  as  one  competent  to  meet  all 
comers  who  had  aught  to  object.  His 
"  Treatise  on  Titles  of  Honor  "  is  still  a  stand- 
ard work  of  its  kind  ;  his  inquiry,  theological 
and  antiquarian,  "  De  Diis  Syr  is,"  won  him 
name  and  fame  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
at  home ;  his  "  History  of  Tithes  "  created 
a  sensation  in  those  days  of  ferment,  and 
got  him  into  trouble  with  the  High  Com- 
mission Court;  his  account  of  the  Arunde- 
lian  marbles,  published  the  year  (1628)  after 
their  arrival  in  England,  excited  an  interest 
similar  in  kind,  not  degree,  to  that  recently 
elicited  by  Layard  and  Nineveh;  and  his 
elaborate  dissertation  on  maritime  law, "  Mare 
Clausum,"  at  once  took  rank  as  a  formidable 
and,  said  English  politicians,  a  full  and 
sufficient  answer  to  the  "  Mare  Liberum  "  of 
Grot i us,  which  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tuary  had  been  delighting  Dutch  statesmen, 
and  annoying  British,  by  the  quality  of  its 
doctrine. 

The  gods  had  not  made  John  Selden  poet- 
ical, but  that  was  no  reason,  as  the  way  of 
the  world  goes,  why  he  should  not  dabble  in 
poetry.     He  consorted,  too,  on  the  freest 
terms,  with  some  of  the  top- gallant  poets  of 
the  age.      He  was  intimate    with   Michael 
Drayton,  and  furnished  him  with  notes  and 
illustrations  for  that  never-ending  still-begin- 
.  ing  poem,  the  Poly  Olbion,  known  by  name 
to  a  many,  and  by  sight  to  a  (very)  few. 
He  contributed  some  couplets  to  the  Britan- 
nia's Pastorals  of  his  fellow-Templar,  William 
Browne.     He  was  the  associate  of  Richard 
Crash  aw,  whose  father  was  also  connected 
with  the  Inner  Temple,  as  preacher  in  ordinary, 
and  who  himself  was  a  preacher,  as  well  as 
poet,  of  genius.     And  he  was  one  of  that 
large  circle  of  choice  spirits  who  called  Ben 
Jonson  friend,  and  held  with  him  high  and 
deep  converse,  seasoned  with  salt,  on  poetry, 
and  politics,  and  philosophy,  and  men  and  man- 
ners,  and  classics  old  and  new,  and  the  church 
and  the  state,  and  kingcraft  and  priestcraft, 
and  Erastianism  an'i  Brownism,  and  things 
present  and  things  to  come.    And  other  men 


of  note,  besides  the  sons  of  song,  were  at- 
tracted to  seek  for,  and  when  found,  to  foster 
the  friendship  of  Selden  ;  for  he  bad  the  not 
too  common  attribute  of  pleasing  in  private, 
as  well  as  raising  admiration  in  prist.     His 
books  excited  the  learned  to  crave  his  ac- 
quaintance ;    and  that  made,   he   endeared 
himself  to  them  by  his  qualities  "  as  a  man 
and  a  brother."    In  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
whose  tribute  of  homage  to  his  "  stupendous 
learning "  is  exuberant  in  its   fervor,  "his 
humanity,  courtesy,  and  affability  was  such, 
that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  bred  in  the  best  courts,  but   that  his 
good  nature,  charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good, 
and  in  communicating  all  he  knew,  exceeded 
that  breeding."   Accordingly,  he  was  looked 
up  to  for  his  authorship,  and  prized  for  his 
sociability,  by  such  grave  and   learned  sig- 
niors  as  Isaac  Vossius  and  his  uncle  Francis 
Junius,  then  denizens  of  our  great  metropolis, 
— and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  whose  name  smells 
sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum, — and  fine  old  William  Camden, 
keen    antiquarian,     toilsome    chorographer, 
plodding  annalist,  Greek  grammarian,  Latin 
historian,    Westminster    schoolmaster,    and 
Clarencieux  king-at-arms, — and  Usher,  heavy- 
armed   divine,    ever    eager    and    equipped 
for  the  fray, — and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  fos- 
terer of  Saxon  literature,  for  which  he  lived 
laborious  days  in  person,  and  provided  cor- 
responding outlay  in   purse, — and  Thomas 
Lydiat,  the  reviled  of  Scaliger,* — and  Ger- 
ard   Langbaine,    that    doctissimus    Doctor 
whose  family  name  is,  or  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be  the  horror  of  plagiarists.     Of 
the  rising  young  men  of  mark  and  likelihood, 
too,  from  whom  John  Selden  was  secure  of 
respect  and  attachment,  and  who  rejoiced  in 
his  notice,  and  were  all  attent  when  he  dis- 
coursed,   may    be    named   Samuel    Butler, 
whom  he  employed  as  amanuensis,  while  act- 
ing as  steward  to  the  Countess  of  Kent ;  and 
Ralph  Cudworth,  who  won  his  heart  by  a 
loan  of  rare  Karraite  manuscripts  ;  and  Clar- 
endon, who  declared  his  •'  merit  and  virtue  " 
transcended  all  "expression  ;"  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  who  was  executor  of  his  last  will 
and   testament,    and    the   voucher    for    his 
Christian  faith  and  practice.     This  last  par- 
ticular was  not  superfluous,  in  behalf  of  a 

*  "  Thomas  Lydiat  iete,"  write*  the  irate  Joseph, 
in  one  of  hie  Epistles,  "quo  monstro  nullum  por- 
tentosiusio  vestra  Anglia  natum  puto:" — and  then 
Joseph  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  poor  man's 
"asinitatem,"  and  stamps  erushingly  upon  him  as  a 
"  prodigiose  imperitum  scarabseum."  But  this,  al- 
though a  little  hard  on  Thomas  Lydiat,  was  mild 
for  Joseph  Scaliger. 
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man  whose  sayings  and  writings  against 
spiritual  despotism  in  all  its  phases,  whether 
papal,  priestly,  or  presbyterian,  had  been  so 
keen  and  so  determined.  The  testimony  of 
Chief  Justice  Hale  is  therefore  mark- worthy, 
that  fielden  was  "a  lesolved  serious  Chris- 
tian ;"  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  he  was  visited  by  his  old 
friend— older  by  some  thiee  years  than  him- 
self, and  surviving  him  nearly  as  long — 
Archbishop  Usher,  who  seems  to  have  found 
profit  and  comfort,  as  well  as  imparled  them, 
in  these  deatb-bed  visitations,  and  who 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  when  the  death- 
bed had  yielded  up  its  dead. 

Selden  s  learning  has  the  credit  of  being 
genuine  in  quality,  solid  in  substance,  and 
extensive  in  its  range.  Ben  Jonpon  calls  him 
the  '*  Monarch  of  Letters."  Buddseus  calls 
him  "  Britanniae  illud  immortale  decus."  Co- 
lomesius  says,  "  Selden  6 tait  prodigieusement 
savant" — "  c'est  le  plus  grand  homme  que 
F  Angleterre  ait  jamais  eu  pour  les  belles 
lettres."  Clarendon  says,  "He  was  of  so 
stupendous  a  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all 
languages  (as  may  appear  in  his  excellent 
writings),  that  a  man  would  have  thought  he 
had  been  entirely  conversant  amongst  books, 
and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but  in  reading 
and  writing," — although  behaving  in  society 
with  none  of  the  mere  scholar's  shyness,  or 
bookworm's  bitise,  or  pedant's  priggishness, 
but  like  a  courtly  and  experienced  man  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Ha  11am,  among  the  moderns, 
pays  his  respects  to  the  "  unparalleled  stores 
of  erudition"  at  Selden's  command.  But 
these  stores  are  resorted  to,  now-a-days,  by 
few  exoept  the  erudite.  What  Selden  is 
known  by,  to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  to  sa- 
vant 9,  what  he  is  prized  for  by  lay  folk  as 
well  as  cleric,  is  the  book  of  his  Table-talk, 
diligently  compiled  by  his  admiring  follower, 
Mr.  Richard  Mil  ward,  who  for  twenty  years 
was  a  reverential  listener  to  his  "  most  ex- 
quisite reasons,"  and  who  prepared  the  com- 
pilation for  the  press  within  a  few  years  after 
his  patron's  decease,  though  actually  pub- 
lished it  was  not  until  the  first  year  of 
William  and  Mary. 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  collection 
has  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Irving,*  who  also 
acted  as  its  editor  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  whose  biographical  pre- 
face, though  somewhat  meagre  in  matter  and 
desultory  in  treatment,  and  whose  notes  and 
illustrations,  though  rather  too  demonstrative 


*  The  Table-talk  of  John  Selden  :  with  Notes  by 
David  Irving,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh :  Constable.  1864. 


in  their  show  of  scholarship,  add  to  the  good 
cheer  on  the  Table,  and  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  Talker.  Selden  resembled  Johnson 
in  at  least  three  particulars :  he  wrote  a  good 
cumbrous  style ;  he  was  a  capital  talker ; 
and  he  had  at  least  one  good  listener  to  ste- 
reotype his  winged  words.  The  contrast  be- 
tween Johnson  writing  and  Johnson  talking, 
is  notorious ;  the  one  all  stiffness  and  poly- 
syllables— the  other  terse,  pithy,  clear,  direct, 
hitting  straight  at  his  mark,  without  circum- 
locution or  "circumbendibus."  A  similar 
distinction  obtains  between  Selden  in  his 
study  and  Selden  at  his  table.  His  English 
as  well  as  Latin  style,  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  is 
"  deficient  in  smoothness  and  elegance." 
Clarendon  complains  that  "  his  style  in  all 
his  writings  seems  harsh,  and  sometimes  ob- 
scure"— (yv<M)0t  oeavTOV,  my  lord  chancellor, 
when  you  rate  a  style  as  "  obscure") — which 
obscurity  and  harshness,  the  chancellor  goes 
on  to  say,  "  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to 
the  abstruse  subjects  of  which  he  [Selden] 
commonly  treated,  out  of  the  paths  trod  by 
other  men,  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the 
beauty  of  style,  and  too  much  propensity  to 
the  language  of  antiquity."  Selden  was  not 
without  jealous  interest,  however,  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  mother-tongue,  and  used  to 
"  hit  out"  now  and  then  against  neologisms, 
foreign  importations,  and  piebald  phrases. 
"  If  you  look  upon  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Saxon  time, '  he  observes  upon  one  oc- 
casion, *'and  the  language  spoken  now  [$cil. 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury], you  will  find  the  difference  to  be  just 
as  if  a  man  had  a  cloak  that  he  wore  plain 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  and  since,  here 
has  put  in  a  piece  of  red,  and  there  a  piece 
of  blue,  and  here  a  piece  of  green,  and  there 
a  piece  of  orange-tawny.  We  borrow  words 
from  the  French,  Italian,  Latin,  as  every  pe- 
dantic man  pleases."  Selden's  own  parts  of 
speech,  when  fairly  off  in  table-talk,  were 
straightforward,  concise,  nervous :  "  in  his 
conversation,"  again  to  quote  Clarendon,  "  he 
was  the  most  clear  discourses  and  had  the 
best  faculty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  understanding,  that 
hath  been  known."  Grateful,  then,  as  we 
are  to  Boswell,  jeer  his  memory  as  we  may, 
for  his  matchless  record  of  Johnson's  table- 
talk,  so  ought  we  to  be  to  Mil  ward,  for  his 
disjecta  membra  of  Selden's.  Had  but  every 
man  of  genius  his  Boswell  or  his  Mil  ward  1 

Mortalia  cuncta  peribunt; 

Med  urn  termonum  stet  honos,  et  gratia  vivax. 

For  lack  of  such  affectionate  scribes,  the 
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'ma  crtposvra  of  many  a  rare  table-talker 
have  taken  to  themselves  wings,  only  to  flee 
away ;  and  listeners  have  let  them  evanish,* 
without  an  endeavor  at  capture,  as  though  to 
stay  their  flight  were  not,  on  the  listener's 
part,  as  laudable  an  effort,  as  to  shoot  folly 
as  it  flies,  on  the  part  of  the  talkers.     By 
table-talk  we  are  to  understand,  comprehen- 
sively, the  conversation  of  genius  in  undress, 
chez  lui,  and  generally  speaking  after  the 
"table"  is  cleared,  or  without  any  table  at 
all — (lucus  a  non) — for  the  table,  as  a  gross, 
material  fact,  provocative  to  sensual  indul- 
gence, is,  in  fact,  or  used  to  be,  rather  a  let 
and  hinderance  than  an  aid  and  appliance  to 
the  flow  of  talk.  We  find  Boswell  once  com- 
plaining to  Johnson  of  having   dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  sentence 
of  conversation  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
M  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  there  seldom  is  any 
such  conversation."  Then  why  meet  at  table  ? 
humbly   suggested   Bozzy.      "Why,"   was 
Johnson's  answer,  "  to  eat  and  drink  together, 
and  to  promote  kindness ;  and   this,  sir,  is 
better  done  where  there  is  no  conversation  ; 
for,  where  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion, 
and  get  into  bad  humor ;  or  some  of  the  com- 
pany, who  are  not  capable  of  such  conver- 
sation, are  left  out.  and  feel  themselves  un- 
easy."    Woe  to  the  wight  who  might  try  to 
draw  out  our  Great  Bear  at  feeding  time  ! — 
when,  as  Macaulay  (after  Boswell)  depicts  him, 
he  was  in  the  act  of  tearing  his  dinner  like  a 
famished  wolf,  with  the  veins  swelling  on  his 
forehead,  and  the  perspiration  running  down 
his  cheeks.      Ursa  major  must  have  been  a 
pleasanter  sight  in  his  postprandial  than  in 
his  prandial   hours  —  when    the  table  was 
cleared  than  when  it  was  covered  —  when 
good  digestion  was  following,  than  when  it 
was  waiting,  on  appetite.     A  modern  dinner 
is  a  more  refined,  a  less  inhuman  and  overtly 
carnal  repast ;  but  our  ancestors,  while  the 
pihce  de  resistance  was  on  the  board,  accounted 
themselves  to  be  "  better  engaged"  in  con- 
fining attention  to  its  merits,  than  in  illus- 
trating the  feast  of  reason  and   the  flow  of 
soul.     It  was  not  until  Nestor's  guests  had 
subdued  the  Homeric  rage  of  hunger,  that 
the  old  gentleman  began   to   prose : — 6rst 
comes  the  trite  formula, 

'Aurap  'fiflTfii  ftotftoe  xai  '$8r\rvog  's£  'gpov  Wo, 

and  then  begins  the  table-talk  of  one  who,  in 


-Whither  are  they  vanish'd  I  .  .  . 


Into  the  air ;  and  what  seem'd  corporal,  melted 
At  breath  into  the  wind.     Would  they  had  stay  'd  I 

Macbtth,  U  8. 


the  hyperbolic  vulgarism,  eould  talk  a  horse's 
leg  off— 

Twf  *apa  fAuduv  \px.s  r«pijviof  'nwaNetfrwp. 

"  My  banquet,"  says  Lucentio,  in  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew" — meaning  by  "  banquet"  an 
equivalent  to  our  dessert — 

My  banquet  is  to  clote  our  stomachs  up, 

After  our  great  good  cheer.    Pray  you,  sit  down; 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

What  sort  of  Trencherman  John  Selden  may 
have  been,  we  know  not ;  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  scout  the  good  things  qf  this  world, 
and  its  creature-comforts,  while  he  indulged 
not  so  liberally  as  to  "  obfuscate"  his  wits, 
or  to  dull  the  precious  art  he  possessed 

jEstivam  sermone  benigno  extendere  noctem. 

His  company  might,  as  they  broke  up,  lea- 
der their  thanks  and  appreciation  in  the  style 
of  Sir  Nathaniel  to  Holof ernes :  "I  praise 
God  for  you,  sir  :  your  reasons  at  dinner  have 
been  sharp  and  sententious ;  pleasant  without 
scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion, 
and  strange  without  heresy."*  The  last 
clause  some  would  think  just  applicable,  and 
others  not  at  all,  to  the  not  unfrequent  mood 
wherein  Selden  talked  at  table  such  things  as 
this:  "The  Turks  tell  their  people  of  a 
heaven,  where  there  is  sensible  pleasure,  but 
of  a  hell  where  they  shall  suffer  they  don't 
know  what.  The  Christians  quite  invert  this 
order ;  they  tell  us  of  a  hell  where  we  shall 
feel  sensible  pain,  but  of  a  heaven  where  we 
shall  enjoy  we  can't  tell  what"  (A  remark, 
by  the  way,  to  which  may  be  attached  a 
pendant  from  Mrs.  Jameson's  new  book, 
where  she  tells  us  that  Wilhelm  Schadow, 
the  president  of  the  Academy  at  Dusseldorf, 
in  exhibiting  to  her  his  church-picture,  in 
three  compartments,  of  Paradise,  Purgatory, 
and  Hell,  explained  that  he  had  not  attempt- 
ed to  paint  the  interior  of  Paradise  as  the 
sojourn  of  the  blessed,  because  he  could 
imagine  no  kind  of  occupation  or  delight 
which,  prolonged  to  eternity,  would  not  be 
wearisome. )     Or  again,  the  following,  if  al- 

*  Not  the  reader  (who,  like  the  writer,  is,  by 
hypothesis,  all-knowing)  —  bat  some  readers  — 
(which  is  not  personal,  and  so  quite  another  thine) 
— may  bear  with  the  remainder,  touching  certain 
phrases  in  the  above  characteristic  sentenoe  of  Sir 
Nathaniel,  that  by  "  reasons"  we  are  to  understand 
u  discourses"  (at  which  the  pedagogue  wa*  nn/ait); 
by  "  affection,"  affectation  ;  and  by  "  opixuoa,"  opin- 
ionativeneas,  or  obstinacy. 
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lowed  by  all  to  be  "  sharp  and  sententious," 
will  not  by  all  be  reckoned  "  audacious  with- 
out impudency,"  —  where  Selden  says  of 
Church  Councils:  "They  talk,  but  blas- 
phemously enough,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
president  of  their  general  councils,  when  the 
truth  is,  the  odd  man  is  still  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Or  this  fling  at  popular  preachers  of  that  day 
— and  not  of  that  day  only  :  "  To  preach 
long,  loud,  and  damnation,  is  the  way  to  be 
cried  up.  We  love  a  man  that  damns  us, 
and  we  run  after  him  again  to  save  us" — 
which  doctrine  he  enforces  by  a  homely  illus- 
tration of  his  own  sort.  Such  plain-spoken 
paragraphs,  too,  as  that  on  divine  "  Judg- 
ments," that  on  long  sermons,  <fec,  must 
have  grated  on  many  a  seventeenth-century 
ear,  at  least  of  the  crop-eared  party  ;  thus : 
(<  We  cannot  tell  what  U  a  judgment  of  God  ; 
'tis  presumption  to  take  upon  us  to  know.  In 
time  of  plague  we  know  we  want  health, 
and  therefore  we  pray   to  God  to  give  us 

health Commonly  we  say  a  judgment 

falls  upon  a  man  for  something  in  him  we 
can  not  abide.  An  example  we  have  in  King 
James  concerning  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France :  one  said  he  was  killed  for  his  wench- 
ing, another  said  he  was  killed  for  turning 
his  religion.  No,  says  King  James,  who  could 
not  abide  fighting,  he  was  killed  for  permit- 
ting duels  in  his  kingdom."  (( Preaching," 
said  Selden,  in  the  palmy  day  of  preaching, 
"is  for  the  most  part  the  glory  of  the  preacher, 
to  show  himself  a  fine  man.  Catechising 
would  do  much  better."  And  in  the  day  of 
obtrusiveness  in  "  religious  conversation,"  he 
made  bold  to  object :  "  King  James  said  to 
the  fly, .have  I  three  kingdoms,  and  thou 
must  needs  fly  into  ray  eye  ?  Is  there  not 
enough  to  meddle  with  upon  the  stage,  or  in 
love,  or  at  the  table,  but  religion  ?"  It  must 
be  owned  that  Sel den's  '*  reasons  at  dinner" 
on  these  and  cognate  topics  are  latitudinarian 
enough ;  and  that,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  letter,  they,  together  with  miscellaneous 
remarks  in  which  he  is  hardly  "  pleasant 
without  scurrility,"  or  at  least  coarseness, 
"show  cause"  for  the  testimony  of  Usher 
and  Hale. 

To  listeners  with  an  ordinary  palate,  and 
normal  digestive  power,  table-talk  without 
illustration  or  anecdotage  were  as  bad  as 
pudding  without  plums.  The  plums  are  not 
forgotten,  not  sparsely  inlaid  either,  in  Sel- 
den's  pudding ;  but  are  plentiful  as  black- 
berries, and  have  often  a  racy  flavor,  fresh 
and  fruity.  Selden  loves  to  give  zest  Ux  his 
grave  discourse  by  some  familiar  allusion, 
aptly  introduced,  or  smart  figure  of  speech, 


drily  inserted.  Thus  maintaining  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  habit,  among  learned  divines, 
of  running  to  the  text  for  something  done 
among  the  Jews,  that  nothing  concerns  Eng- 
land, 'tis  just,  he  says,  if  a  man  would  have 
a  kettle,  and  he  would  not  go  to  our  brazier 
to  have  it  made  as  they  make  kettles,  but  he 
would  have  it  made  as  Hiram  made  his  brass- 
work,  who  wrought  for  Solomon's  Temple.  To 
quote  a  modern  Dutchman,  he  says,  where 
you  may  use  a  classic  author,  is  as  if  you  were 
to  justify  your  reputation,  and  for  that  end 
were  to  neglect  all  persons  of  note  and  qual- 
ity that  you  know,  and  bring  instead  the 
testimonial  of  the  scullion  in  the  kitchen. 
Ceremony,  he  shrewdly  observes  (and  sea- 
sonably withal),  keeps  up  all  things:  'tis  like 
a  penny-glass  to  a  rich  spirit,  or  some  excel- 
lent water ;  without  it  the  water  were  spilt, 
the  spiri  t  lost.  Talking  of  political  turncoats, 
and  affirming  that  if  a  man  be  weak  enough 
to  change  once,  he  will  change  again,  he 
remarks :  your  country-fellows  have  a  way 
to  try  if  a  man  be  weak  in  the  hams,  by 
coming  behind  him  and  giving  him  a  blow 
unawares ;  if  he  bend  once,  he  will  bend 
again.  To  the  text  of  "  Old  friends  are  best," 
his  illustration  is,  that  King  James  used  to 
call  for  his  old  shoes ;  they  were  easiest  for 
his  feet.  Moralizing  on*he  changes  which 
had  affected  the  court  of  England,  he  pleas- 
antly says,  that  as,  at  a  solemn  dancing,  first 
you  had  the  grave  measures, ihen  the  coran- 
toes,  and  the  galliards,  then  "  Frenchmore," 
and  the  cushion-dance,  and  then  the  dance  of 
all  the  company  without  distinction — lord  and 
groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid, — so  in  the 
English  court  of  Elizabeth's  time,  gravity  and 
state  were  kept  up ;  in  King  Jameses  time 
things  were  pretty  well;  but  in  King 
Charles's  time,  quoth  he,  "there  has  been  no- 
thing but  French-more  and  the  cushion-dance, 
omnium  gatherum,  tolly  polly,  hoite  come 
toite" — an  almost  Rabelaisian  fagon  de  parlor 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  John.  The  King  (Charles) 
calling  his  friends  from  the  Parliament,  be- 
cause be  had  use  of  them  at  Oxford,  is,  saith 
our  table-  talker,  as  if  a  man  should  have  use 
of  a  little  piece  of  wood,  and  he  runs  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  takes  the  spigot ;  in  the 
meantime  all  the  beer  runs  about  the  house : 
so,  his  friends  being  absent,  the  king  will  be 
lost.  On  the  thesis,  "  They  that  govern  most 
make  least  noise,"  the  illustration  is :  you 
see  when  they  row  in  a  barge,  they  that  do 
drudgery  work,  slash,  and  puff,  and  sweat ; 
while  he  that  governs,  sits  quietly  at  the 
stern,  and  scarce  is  seen  to  stir.  Upholding, 
as  with  consistency  and  sagacity  he  was  for- 
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ward  to  do,  the  "JMB  of  liturgical  forms  in 
prayer,  though  allowing  occasional  instances 
of  gifted  extemporisers,  Selden  adds:  there 
were  some  mathematicians  that  could  with 
one  fetch  of  their  pen  make  an  exact  circle ; 
is  it  therefore  reasonable  to  banish  all  use  of 
the  compasses  ? — now  set  forms  are  a  pair 
of  Compasses.  On  the  same  subject:  'tis 
hoped,  says  he,  we  may  be  cured  of  our 
extemporary  prayers,  the  same  way  the  gro- 
cer's boy  is  cured  of  eating  his  plums,  when 
we  have  bad  our  bellyful  of  them.  And 
similarly  of  extempore  preaching :  preaching 
by  the  spirit,  as  they  call  it,  he  says  is  roost 
esteemed  by  the  common  people,  because 
they  can  not  abide  art  or  learning,  wtTich  they 
have  not  been  bred  up  in : — just  as  in  the 
business  of  fencing,  if  one  country-fellow 
amongst  the  rest  has  been  at  the  school,  the 
rest  will  undervalue  his  skill,  or  tell  him  he 
wants  valor :  "  you  come  with  your  school 
tricks  ;  there  's  Dick  Butcher  has  ten  times 
more  mettle  in  him ;"  so  they  say  to  the 
preachers,  "  you  come  with  your  school- 
learning  ;  there  'a  soch  a  one  has  the  spirit.'9 
On  the  quoBstio  vexata  of  Convocation,  he  in- 
sists on  the  presence  of  laymen  in  the  synod, 
to  overlook  the  clergy,  lest  they  spoil  the  civil 
work :  just  as  when  the  good  woman  puts  a  cat 
into  the  roilkhous?  to  kill  a  mouse,  she  sends 
her  maid  after  the  cat,  lest  the  cat  should 
eat  up  the  cream.  And  in  like  blunt  diction, 
talking  of  th%  rather  anomalous  position  in 
society  of  a  bishop's  wife, — plain  Mrs.  this 
or  that — be  says :  you  shall  see  a  monkey 
sometimes,  that  has  been  playing  up  and 
down  the  garden,  at  length  leap  up  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  while  his  clog  hangs  a  great 
way  below  on  this  side :  the  bishop's  wife  is 
like  that  monkey's  clog;  himself  is  got  up 
very  high,  takes  place  of  the  temporal  bar- 
ons, but  his  wife  comes  a  great  way  behind.* 
This  last  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  only  too 
characteristic  of  Selden's  brusque  and  even 
bearish  treatment  of  souls  feminine. 

For,  it  must  be  owned,  Mr.  John  Selden 
was  habitually  ungallant;  and  if  not  a  con- 
firmed woman-hater,  at  least  a  pronounced 
woman- mocker.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
undue  development  in  his  nature  of  what  is 
hard,  dry,  coarse-grained  and  radically  pro- 
saic. Little  inkling  had  he  of  how  divine  a 
thing  a  woman  may  be  made.  "  The  sex" 
found  in  him  a  satirist  as  bluff  as  Monkbarns, 
without  Monkbarns'  latent  kindness  and  his 
Bweet  blooded  humanity.     A  passage  or  two 

— — — ■— ^— — —       »— ^«i  i 

•  Table-talk,  pp.  20,  30,  81,  82,  74,  96,  97,  157, 
161, 164,  165,  201,  226. 


from  the  Table-talk  will  sufficeas  samples  of 
the  talker's  irreverent  6tyle :  "  Of  all  people, 
ladies  have  no  reason  to  cry  down  ceremony, 
for  they  take  themselves  slighted  without  it. 
And  were  they  not  used  with  ceremony,  with 
compliments  and  addresses,  with  legs  and 
kissing  of  hands,  they  were  the  pitiful  lest 
creatures  in  the  world."  Whether  what  he 
adds  to  this  insolence  be  in  mitigation  or  in 
aggravation  of  its  guilt,  let  the  aggrieved 
fair  decide :  ••  But  yet  methinks  to  kiss  their 
hands  after  their  lips,  as  some  do,  is  like  lit- 
tle boys,  that  after  they  eat  the  apple,  fall  to 
the  paring,  out  of  a  love  they  have  to  the 
apple."  Perhaps  Mr.  John  had  tasted  wo- 
man's hand  after  another  guess  sort,  and  was 
tingling  under  the  infliction,  when  he  thus 
discoursed.  A  withered  old  Apple-John  he 
deserved  to  be  called,  for  his  apple-sauce. 
Again — apropos  of  clerical  pretensions :  '*  the 
clergy  would  have  us  believe  them  against 
our  own  reason,  as  the  woman  would  have 
had  her  husband  against  his  own  eyes: 
'  What !  will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  be- 
fore your  own  sweet  wife?'"  Once  more 
(and  then  a  jam  satis  supergue)  :  "  'Tis  rea- 
son a  man  that  will  have  a  wife  should  be  at 
the  charge  of  her  trinkets,  and  pay  all  the 
scores  she  sets  on  him.  He  that  will  keep  a 
monkey,  'tis  fit  he  should  pay  for  the  glasses 
he  breaks."*  Given  the  monkey,  we  need 
not  in  this  instance  look  far  for  the  bear. 

He  was  tolerably  impartial,  all  but  the 
very  partial  will  admit,  in  his  opposition  to 
"spiritual  despotism,"  whether  invested  in 
scarlet,  or  lawn,  or  black  Geneva  gown. 
Popery,  prelacy,  presbyterianism, — none  of 
them  escaped  his  satire.  Now  he  ridicules 
the  notion  of  a  curse  entailed  on  lay  proprie- 
tors of  abbey  lands — now  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion— now  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy. 
Equally  he  scouts  the  divine  right  of  presby- 
terianism. As  with  priest,  so  with  puritan. 
As  with  malignant,  so  with  roundhead.  As 
with  high -church  bigot,  so  with  parliament- 
arian fanatic.  And  after  all,  he  evidently 
prefers,  as  English  gentleman  and  temperate 
thinker,  the  via  media  of  prelacy  to  the  low 
level  of  the  sects.  Denouncing  episcopal 
pretensions,  he  yet  opposes  those  who  are 
for  abolishing  episcopacy.  If  he  is  strong 
against  firebrands  within  the  pale  of  Angli- 
canism, he  is  stronger  against  more  vul- 
gar firebrands  without.  He  scorns  the 
clap- trap  of  those  who  charge  on  church- 
men things  that  they  know  not;  he  is  above 


•  IMa\  pp.  81, 41,  227. 
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the  ignorant  geal  which  is  intent  on  getting 
up  a  cry.  "  We  charge  the  prelatical  clergy, ' 
says  he,  "  with  popery  to  make  them  odious, 
though  we  know  they  are  guilty  of  no  such 
thing."  Speaking  of  the  Trinity,  he  says, 
that  if  the  second  Person  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  bread  by  the  papists,  the  third  Person  is 
made  by  the  roundhead  of  his  own  phrensv, 
malice,  ignorance,  and  folly.  "  One  the  bak- 
er makes,  and  the  other  the  cobbler ;  and 
betwixt  the  two,  I  think  the  first  Person  is 
sufficiently  abused."  The  frequent  occasion 
he  takes  to  uphold  the  liturgy  against  ex* 
teraporaneous  effusions  is  also  observable; 
and  so  are  his  repeated  sarcasms  on  Sabbat- 
arians, on  proxlixity  in  preaching  and  prayer, 
on  the  private  interpretation  of  the  word,  and 
the  vaunted  right  of  private  judgment, 
upon  which  the  sectaries  laid  so  much  stress. 
Naturally  it  was  the  same  with  Selden's 
politics.  He  was  a  middle- man.  Ultras  of 
either  side  he  eschewed.  His  was  not  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  nor,  reformer  though  he 
was,  of  an  enthusiast  in  reform.  He  was  in- 
deed again  and  again  committed  to  custody 


for  his  freedom  of  speeah  in  the  House  of 
Commons — which  he  entered  a  year  or  two 
before  the  death  of  James  I.,  as  member  for 
Lancaster,  and  in  which  he  subsequently  had 
a  seat  for  Oreat  Bed  win,  and  also  for  the 
University  of  Oxford — but  he  was  too  re- 
flective, and  not  sufficiently  einseitig,  to  be  a 
thorough  party- man;  neither  intellectually 
nor  morally,  neither-  by  conviction  nor  by 
temperament,  was  he  shaped  for  a  revolu- 
tionary leader.  u  In  a  troubled  state/*  he 
says  at  table,  "  we  must  do  as  in  foul  weather 
upon  the  Thames,  not  think  to  cut  directly 
through,  but  rise  and  fall  as  the  waves  do, 
give  as  much  as  conveniently  we  can."*  He 
lived  to  see  the  waters  abated,  and  the  vessel 
of  the  State  making  way  in  comparative 
calm,  under  the  pilotage  of  Cromwell ;  but 
how  far  he  was  sanguine  of  his  country's 
weal  under  such  a  steersman,  and  with  what 
degree  of  approval  he  watched  the  dictator's 
policy,  or  what  tokens  of  stability  his  pro- 
phetic eye  recognized  in  the  protectorate,  we 
should  be  glad  to  find  in  his  "  Table-talk/' 
but  find  not. 


Chevalier  Wikoff. — A  strange  story  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
last  week.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  said — and 
strong  documentary  evidence  is  produced  in 
support  of  the  assertion — in  the  course  of  the 
year  1850  hired  the  services  of  a  certain  per- 
son, who,  in  return  for  his  pay,  "  was  to 
make  known  clearly  through  the  medium  of 
the  French  and  the  United  States'  press,  the 
liberal,  and  especially  the  pacific  character, 
of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  government.'* 
The  words  quoted  form  part  of  a  letter  said 
to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  U.  Addington,  in 
the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  the  author 


•  Some  affect  to  descry  in  Selden's  "  easy  con- 
science" the  key  to  his  certainly  very  "  easy  cir- 
cumstances." How  Selden  got  together  his  money, 
k  not  altogether  clear  ;  but  neither  need  any  mys- 
tery be  made  of  it,  considering  his  profession  as  a 
conveyancer  and  chamber  counsel,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities from  connection  with  the  Kent  family.  To 
his  wealth,  as  conjoined  in  a  rare  degree  with  re- 
markable learning,  the  witty  Fuller  probably  al- 
ludes, in  bis  dry  way,  when  he  says  :  ' '  Mr.  Selden 
had  some  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  a 
great  many  more  of  our  English  kings."  At  least, 
it  would  not  be  like  Fuller  if  there  were  no  such 
sub-surface  meaning  in  the  sentence,  but  only  the 
literal  one  obvious  to  very  literal  readers. 


of  a  little  work  named, "  My  Courtship  and  its 
Consequences."  The  author  iataaid  to  be  one 
Nichoff.  It  is  stated  that  this  man  Nichoff 
is  a  Russian  agent,  employed  to  write  Russian 
articles  in  the  New  York  Herald.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  this  worthy  personage  ceased 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  employers,  or  they 
ceased  to  have  occasion  for  his  services.'  Due 
notice  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Addington  that 
at  the  end  of  June,  1862,  his  engagement 
with  the  English  Foreign-office  was  to  be 
considered  as  terminated,  and  it  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  accordingly.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  Nichoff,  the  Russian  agent 
on  one  authority,  is  by  another  stated  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  is  added, 
from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  sentenced 
by  a  criminal  court  at  Genoa  to  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment  for  a  scandalous  out- 
rage upon  a  lady.  The  two  assertions  are 
far  from  incompatible.  Nichoff,  the  Russian 
agent,  may  well  be  a  Russian  by  birth,  nat- 
uralized in  America,  the  agent  of  the  British 
Foreign-office^  the  Russian  spy,  the  hero  of 
the  criminal  outrage  at  Genoa,  the  corre- 
spondent of  Mr.  H.  U.  Addington,  and  the 
author  of  "My  Courtship  and  its  Conse- 
quences/' 
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It  is  seldom  we  can  trace  with  exact  pre-  | 
cision  the  source  of  a  great  river.  We  see 
the  high  land  whence  it  has  descended,  the 
plain  below  enriched  by  its  full  stream,  but 
we  fail  to  mark  the  exact  spot  where  first 
the  infant  waters  trickle  from  the  earth.  So 
it  is  often  with  the  origin  of  great  institutions 
— so  it  is  with  that  greatest  of  modern 
European  institutions,  the  British  Parliament. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  exactly  when 
and  how  it  took  its  origin.  It  is  certain  that 
when  that  event  took  place,  which  is  often 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  Parliament,  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta,  the  word  itself, 
though  doubtless  with  a  sufficiently  different 
signification  from  that  which  it  now  bears, 
was  in  common  use.  Still  that  event  is  not 
improperly  chosen  as  the  heading  for  a  chap- 
ter on  Parliament ;  it  was  the  Barons  of 
Runnymede,  headed  by  those  true  patriots, 
Stephen  Langton  and  Richard  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  wrested  from  King  John  that 
great  concession  which  still  forms  one  of  the 
Fundamental  props  of  our  present  constitution 
— viz.,  that  the  king  shall  raise  no  money 
from  his  people  without  the  sanction  and  the 
aid  of  Parliament. 

Through  this  first  great  Act  of  Parliament 
frequent  attempts  were  made  to  drive  a  coach 
and  six,  as  has  been  done  through  so  many 
of  its  successors.  But  the  principle  was 
then  announced  on  a  summer  day  in  1215, 
and  has  never  since  been  quite  forgotten. 
Often  was  this  great  wall  of  liberty  sorely 
breached  by  able,  vigorous,  and  despotic 
Plantagenets  ;  by  haughty,  impetuous,  and 
wilful  Tudors  ;  by  wily,  treacherous,  and  im- 
perious Stuarts :  but  again  and  again  were 
the  breaches  built  up,  in  repeated  confirma- 
tions of  the  Charta,  in  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  in  the  Petition  of  Right :  it  was  to  be 
cemented  with  blood,  to  be  maintained  at 
any  cost :  change  of  dynasties,  the  death  of 
kings,  the  pains  of  civil  war,  all  were  to  be 
endured  rather  than  abandon  the  principle 
that  taxation  rests  not  upon  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  but  the  law  of  the  land  ;  the  prin- 
ciple, in  obedience  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 


yearly  submits  his  budget  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  fur- 
nishes Her  Majesty  with  supplies  for  carry- 
ing on  the  Russian  war. 

The  second  chapter  of  Parliamentary  His- 
tory has  Simon  de  Montfort  for  its  hero. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  many  foreigners 
whose  arrival  in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.,  gave  great  offence  to  the  country. 
Hated  by  the  people,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  a  favorite  with  the 
king,  and  was  allowed  to  marry  Henry's  own 
sister.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Royal  Palace,  in  that  sanctuary 
which  Stephen  had  built  in  troubled  times, 
and  which  was  now  used  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Westminster  Palace — in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel. 

Little  thought  Simon  de  Montfort,  as  he 
stood  at  the  east  end  of  that  oblong  chamber, 
that  his  actions  during  the  next  years  of  his 
life  were  to  make  it  the  focus  of  English  his- 
tory ;  that  the  room  in  which  he  was  marry- 
ing a  king*8  daughter  would  be  the  scene  of 
those  contests  which  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  king's  posterity.  De  Montford,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  quarrelled  with  Henry  III.,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  hostile  barons. 
A  few  victories  made  him  virtual  king  of 
England ;  but  he  knew  that  Englishmen 
loved  not  usurpers;  he  used  his  power  in 
the  king's  name  to  effect  a  silent  orderly  rev- 
olution :  the  writs  which  for  the  first  time 
summoned  two  knights  from  each  shire  and 
two  burgesses  from  each  borough  to  serve 
the  king  in  Parliament,  were  issued,  indeed, 
by  De  Montfort,  but  signed  in  due  order  by 
King  Henry  III.  Thus  two  great  steps  to- 
wards a  parliamentary  constitution  were 
accomplished .  The  first  we  owe  mainly  to  a 
Norman  baron  and  an  English  priest;  the 
second  to  one,  who  in  days  when  the  Norman 
Government  itself  had  not  altogether  lost  its 
foreign  character,  was  still  more  a  foreigner: 
the  same  free  infusion  of  foreign  elements 
which  has  so  strengthened  and  enriched  our 
language,  was  destined  also  to  widen  and 
strengthen  the  basis  of  our  constitution ;  it 
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is  to  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Normans, 
the  Alfreds,  the  Canutes,  the  De  Montforts, 
that  the  rich  concrete,  the  English,  owes  its 
existence. 

The  division  of  Parliament  into  two  Houses 
appear*  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  They  met  both  in  one  building,  but 
in  separate  council,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end  of  Westminster  Hall ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  Parliament  was  held  at  London, 
for  it  still  retained  during  many  years  its 
character  of  a  royal  council,  and  followed 
the  king  wherever  he  might  be,  to  Oxford, 
York,  or  Carlisle.  It  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  that  the  accumulation  of 
parliamentary  records  and  other  documents 
at  Westminster  suggested  the  propriety  of 
Parliament's  becoming  independent  of  the 
migrations  of  the  sovereign  ;  since  that  reign 
only  fourteen  Parliaments  have  been  held 
elsewhere,  and  most  of  those  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  1377,  the  House  of  Commons  were 
removed  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Chapter  House  of  the  Abbey.  Here  they 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
they  removed  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  peers  continued  to  use  Westminster 
Hall,  nor  does  it  appear  clearly  when  they 
began  to  occupy  that  chamber  which  Ouy 
Fawkes  designed  to  blow  up,  and  which  was 
pulled  down  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

That  legislation  could  only  be  the  joint 
work  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  appears 
to  have  been  first  regarded  as  a  fixed  princi- 
ple— the  third  great  step,  we  shall  call  it,  in 
parliamentary  progress — in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we 
find  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time 
choosing  their  Speaker,  and  petitioning  for 
that  liberty  of  speech  which  is  still  sued  for 
as  a  matter  of  form  by  the  Speaker  of  each 
successive  Parliament :  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  a  fourth  step  was  taken  in  the  post- 
ponement of  subsidies  as  conditional  on  the 
redress  of  grievances  :  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  the  fifth  and  sixth  steps — viz.,  the  asser- 
tion and  establishment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  its  exclusive  rignt  to  initiate  money 
bills,  and  the  exchanging  the  process  of 
Petition  for  that  which  still  exists  of  Bill, 
brought  the  English  Parliament  to  a  form, 
subject  indeed  to  much  extension,  but  not  ma- 
terially different  from  that  in  which  it  now 
exists. 

The  Pyms   and  Ham  pd  ens  of  the  Civil 

War  were  nobly  occupied  rather  in  the  vin- 

-  dication  of  old  than  the  demand  for  new  priv- 


ileges. In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
it  was  the  glory  and  the  blessing  of  England 
that  the  Parliamentary  system  did  not  perish. 
It  is  not  the  least  weighty  evidence  of  the  so- 
bering and  strengthening  effect  of  representa- 
tive institutions,  that  in  England  the  most  ef- 
fectual and  thorough  revolutions  have  been  so 
little  revolutionary.  When  the  Puritan  fer- 
vor was  at  its  height,  when  the  monarchy 
was  abolished  and  the  House  of  Lords  dis- 
persed, the  House  of  Commons  sat  on,  head- 
ed by  the  Speaker,  in  its  own  chamber — its 
forms  and  etiquettes  were  rigidly  observed  ; 
its  manner  of  proceeding  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  present  time ;  matters  of  cere- 
mony were  debated  with  an  earnestness 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on  the 
most  important  questions  of  State  policv ; 
an  earnestness  which  those  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  ridicule  who  regard  it  as  evidence 
of  that  strong  desire  in  the  middle  of  change 
to  abide  as  much  as  possible  by  the  ancient 
paths,  which  has  given  so  noble  an  aspect 
to  all  English  reform,  which  gives  that  per- 
manence to  progress,  without  which  it  rap- 
idly becomes  convulsion  and  ruin.  When 
Cromwell  became  virtually  King  of  England 
his  keen  sagacity  saw  how  hard  it  was  to 
change  the  warp  which  had  been  so  slowly 
and  so  carefully  worked  into  the  English 
constitution  ;  he  knew  on  what  seeming  tri- 
fles great  liberties  depended ;  how  utterly 
unfitted  was  the  genius  of  the  English  peo- 
ple for  a  republican,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
than  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
With  this  view  he  did  what  he  could  to  put 
back  ancient  landmarks ;  he  restored  the 
other  House  as  much  as  possible  on  its  for- 
mer footing ;  he  even  tried  to  procure  for  it 
the  old  name  of  House  of  Lords,  a  proceed- 
ing from  which  the  House  of  Commons,  more 
shy  of  the  name  than  the  reality,  shrank  in 
alarm.  He  desired  that  there  should  be  a 
king,  doubtless  he  would  have  himself  ac- 
cepted the  royal  title  when  offered  to  him, 
had  he  not  known  that  his  past  career  had 
made  this  impossible  for  him  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  he  could  not  offend  ;  that  he, 
who  had  dealt  so  terrible  a  blow  to  kingship, 
could  never  become,  in  name  at  least,  King 
of  England.  We  know  with  what  joy,  as  a 
bow  unbent,  all  England  threw  itself  into  the 
movement  which  brought  about  the  Restora- 
tion. The  monarchy  was  reestablished ;  it 
found  the  Parliament,  with  its  old  apparatus 
all  prepared  at  Westminster ;  the  parliament- 
ary records  preserved  in  an  unbroken  series ; 
the  old  parliamentary  terms  not  fallen  into 
desuetude ;  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  duly 
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swept ;  and  when  the  first  excesses  of  reac- 1 
tionary  frenzy  had  spent  themselves,  it  was 
judged  a  wise  act  to  adopt  and  legalize,  if 
they  required  legalizing,  all  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate,  and  thus  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  England  regained  and 
carried  forward  the  unbroken  sequence  of 
its  progressive  career,  till  the  work  begun  by 
Stephen  Langton  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  1215,  was  consummated  by  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1832 ;  the 
authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  proving  them- 
selves worthy  descendants  of  the  champions 
of  Magna  Charta.  This  was  the  last  great 
step  ;  doubtless  there  are  others  yet  to  come. 

To  one  who  on  a  fine  May  evening  walks 
from  Charing-oross  through  Whitehall  and 
Parliament  street  to  Westminster,  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  public 
offices,  amid  a  crowd  of  cabs  and  omnibuses, 
a  throng  of  passengers,  mitred  and  coroneted 
carriages  bearing  temporal  and  spiritual  peers 
to  their  places  in  Parliament,  while  busy 
members  for  Manchester  or  the  West  Riding 
push  along  the  pavement  to  a  similar  desti- 
nation, it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  time  when 
from  this  now  bustling  metropolitan  street, 
London  was  nearly  two  miles  distant ;  when 
there  was  but  a  rough  road  leading  through 
the  meadows  by  the  river  towards  Thorney 
Island,  amidst  the  thickets  of  which  the  tow- 
ers of  Westminster  Abbey  rose  in  solitary 
smokeless  magnificence ;  while  beneath  their 
protecting  shadow,  within  the  shelter  of  their 
sanctuary  Jay  the  humbler  buildings  where 
the  king  held  his  court,  where  his  great  coun- 
cil, the  Parliament,  tendered  him  their  peti- 
tions, and  his  officers  administered  justice. 
Thorney  Island  is  drained,  solitude  has  de- 
parted, 8 moke  has  come,  but  the  theory  of 
the  English  constitution  remains  the  same. 
Her  Majesty  may  indeed  reside  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  but  the  royal  presence  is  still 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  authority  present 
in  the  new  palace  of  Westminster  ;  there  the 
Queen's  judges  still  sit  and  administer  justice 
in  the  royal  name;  there  the  Sovereign  still 
repairs  to  sanction  the  acts,  sometimes  to  re- 
ceive the  humble  petitions  and  advice  of  her 
assembled  Parliament. 

In  happy  fulfilment  of  this  just  idea,  West- 
minster Hall  was  made  the  vestibule  of  the 
new  houses  of  Parliament.  Whatever  may- 
be said  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  none  can 
impugn  the  happy  thought  which  suggested 
the  present  use  to  which  the  Hall  is  applied, 
or  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  thought 
baa  heqe  put  in  execution.    It  is  truly  inter- 1 


esting  to  stand  in  this  Hull  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  some  important  debate ; 
while  statesmen  whose  names  fill  the  Europe 
of  to-day  pass  by  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  at  the  same  time  the  thoughts  are 
carried  back  to  the  data  when  the  two 
houses  were  assembled  to  frame  the  time- 
honored  laws  under  which  we  live — here  in 
this  very  Hall.  It  is  not  leas  interesting  to 
ascend  the  magnificent  flight  of  steps  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Hall,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
to  enter  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  Here  then  is 
the  spot  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  free 
institutions.  This  is  the  Chapel  which  King 
Stephen  built  and  dedicated  to  his  patron 
saint ;  which  Edward  III.  endowed;  which 
Edward  VI.  allotted  as  a  place  of  meeting  to 
his  faithful  Commons;  where  the  faithful 
Commons  have  consulted  ever  since  till  within 
the  last  twenty-one  years. 

In  1834,  when  the  Houses  were  burnt 
down,  this  chapel  was  among  the  first  of  the 
buildings  that  fell  in.  But  the  place  had  be- 
come consecrated  with  a  higher  unction  than 
that  bestowed  upon  it  by  Stephen's  priests ; 
and  although  the  walls  and  roof  were  hope- 
lessly gone,' the  site  was  preserved  with  jeal- 
ous care :  walls  of  the  same  height,  a  roof 
of  the  same  pitch — were  again  erected  ;  and 
a  chamber  new  yet  old,  the  exact  verisimili- 
tude in  length  and  breadth  and  height,  occu- 
pies the  very  same  space,  and  we  may  say, 
in  all  but  the  identity  of  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, is  the  very  same  room  as  that  in  which 
Elizabeth's  Commons  joined  heart  and  hand 
together  to  support  their  royal  mistress  in 
repelling  the  assault  of  Spain  ;  where  Hamp- 
den protested  against  the  illegal  payment  of 
ship-money ;  where  Falkland  lamented  his 
country's  wrongs,  and  repudiated  his  party's 
crimes  ;  where  Walpole  for  so  many  years 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  and  most 
factious  opposition  ever  perhaps  combined 
against  a  single  minister ;  where  Pitt,  the 
great  Commoner,  hurled  that  thunder  which 
shook  with  fear  the  hearts  not  only  of  parlia- 
mentary opponents  but  of  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  England;  where  Burke  declaimed 
in  a  higher  than  parliamentary  wisdom  to  an 
inferior  and  inattentive  audience ;  or  de- 
nounced Warren  Hastings  with  a  ferocity  of 
invective  that  made  the  great  Governor  of 
India  quail  before  his  own  conscience  and  his 
unsparing  persecutor ;  where  Sheridan  spoke 
on  the  same  Eastern  question  with  such  over- 
whelming eloquence,  that  the  House,  dis- 
trusting its  own  power  of  judgment  under 
the  influence  of  so  potent  a  spell,  deliberately 
adjourned  its  decision  to  a  calmer  hour; 
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where  Pitt  the  younger  and  Charles  James 
Fox  opposed  each  other  with  a  rivalry  not  to 
be  quelled  till  the  time  when  they  should 
both  sleep  together  in  the  adjoining  abbey ; 
where  Canning  wasted  his  splendid  talents  in 
defending  a  policy  which  he  did  not  approve, 
and  vindicating  a  party  with  which  he  could 
not  sympathize  ;  where  Wilberforce  and  Fow- 
ell  Buxton  delivered  their  testimony  against 
crimes  which  England  has  since  acknowl- 
edged, repented  of,  and  repaired;  where 
Peel  commenced  that  career,  the  end  of 
which  has  so  endeared  his  name  to  the  grate- 
ful recollections  of  his  countrymen ;  where 
lastly  the  great  battle  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
fought  and  lost,  and  fought  again  and  won. 

It  was  well  to  preserve  a  chamber  rich  in 
Buch  associations,  and  though  no  longer  itself 
the  Commons  House,  it  serves  as  an  appro- 
priate entrance  corridor,  adorned  by  the  stat- 
ues of  Hampden,  Clarendon,  Falkland,  and 
Walpole,  destined  to  receive  hereafter  the 
effigies  of  other  of  the  great  worthies  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  English  his- 
tory, whose  works  have  followed  them  in  the 
roll  of  English  liberties. 

Passing  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  this 
famous  chapel,  the  parliamentary  student  who 
seeks  to  understand  the  old  by  the  new  finds 
himself  in  the  central  hall,  from  which  cor- 
ridors lead  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  left.  Taking  the  latter  direction,  he 
passes  through  one  more  door  and  enters  the 
lobby.  Here  truly  all  is  modern.  It  is  im- 
possible to  associate  the  post-office,  the 
electric  telegraph  office,  the  illuminated  clock, 
or  even  the  surpassing  insolence  of  the 
white-headed  door-keeper,  with  the  digni- 
fied simplicity  of  our  remote  ancestors.  But 
let  him  pass  on  into  the  gallery  of  the  House 
itself,  and  there  he  may  con  his  historical 
lessons  with  full  profit  The  arrangement  of 
the  House,  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  the 
clerks  at  the  table,  remind  him  immediately 
of  quaint  old  woodcuts  which  he  has  seen  in 
magazines,  representing  the  Parliament  of 
centuries  ago  ;  the  mace  lies  upon  the  table ; 
he  remembers  Oliver,  and  "Take  away  that 
bauble."  He  hears  the  words,  '*  That  this 
bill  be  now  read  a  third  time  ;"  he  recognises 
the  wise  jealousy  of  hasty  legislation  which 
has  interposed  so  many  stages  between  an 
act  introduced  and  an  act  passed  ;  he  hears 
further  the  question  put  by  the  Speaker, 
"  That  I  now  leave  the  chair,"  as  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  committee  of  supply ;  and 
when  upon  this  question  a  discussion  arises 
not  on  matters  of  supply,  but  on  some  ques- 


tion of  domestic  or  foreign  executive  policy, 
his  first  impression  is  that  the  debate  is 
strangely  irrelevant,  that  old  forms  are  very 
much  abused  ;  but  being  better  advised,  he 
recollects  that  this  is  one  of  England's  best 
privileges,  this  right  to  redress  grievances, 
in  more  modern  phrase,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  Government  before  granting  sup- 
ply. He  sees  a  mild  gentlemanly  man  in  a 
grotesque  costume,  armed  with  a  sword  like 
a  lath,  but  he  does  not  smile,  at  least  not  in 
contempt,  for  the  very  name  of  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  is  suggestive  of  the  hardly- won  and 
rigidly- maintained  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  of  struggles  with  the  court  on  behalf 
of  liberty ;  of  commitments  to  the  Tower ; 
in  a  word,  of  the  material  force  which  is  at 
hand  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  people's 
representatives.  He  sees  lords  and  honora- 
bles  upon  the  benches  below,  and  he  hails  it 
as  a  consequence  and  memorial  of  that  fusion 
of  ranks  by  which  the  son  of  a  peer  becomes 
a  commoner,  and  all  ranks  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  interest.  A  message  is  brought 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  respect- 
ful salutations  made  by  the  bearer  of  it  to 
the  Speaker  provoke  him  not  to  ridicule,  but 
to  a  comparison  of  the  time  when  both 
Houses  sat  together,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Commons  was  utterly  lost  in  that  of  their  ac- 
knowledged superiors — the  Lords.  Scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  but  his  attention 
is  arrested  by  some  minute  form,  often  trou- 
blesome, often  tedious,  often  grotesque,  but 
never  omitted ;  and  in  its  patient  perform- 
ance he  acknowledges  a  profound  wisdom, 
for  he  knows  that  easy  as  it  is  to  laugh  and 
be  witty  at  the  expense  of  ancient  forms, 
these  are  notwithstanding  the  only  limits  by 
which  popular  discussion  can  be  controlled, 
the  only  conditions  under  which  a  popular 
assembly  has  ever  greatly  flourished.  He  is 
aware  that  some  of  the  greatest  politicians* 
of  continental  Europe  delight  to  dwell  upon 
these  forms  with  all  the  energy  of  half-en- 
vious admiration ;  politicians  who  have  learnt 
by  experience  how  hard,  how  impossible,  it 
is  to  manage,  or  to  create,  popular  assem- 
blies without  the  safeguard  of  time- hallowed 
and  deeply  significant,  though  to  a  superficial 
observer  unmeaning,  forms ;  in  a  word,  in  the 
jealousy  of  ancient  form,  which  hedges  in 
and  regulates  but  does  not  cramp  a  debate 
upon  a  modern  Reform  Bill,  the  educated  or 
thoughtful  observer  perceives  that  careful 
clinging  to  the  golden  mean  between  per  ma- 

*  Such  as  Profeasor  Dahlmann,  of  Bonn  Univer- 
sity. 
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nenoe  and  progress,  that  attachment  to  his- 
torical development,  that  readiness  fSjt  re- 
form, that  abhorrence  of  revolution,  which 
has  constituted  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  England. 

This  is   the   moral  which   St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  teaches :  the  Old  and  the  New  are 


bound  up  together;  so'may  they  continue! 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  itself,  standing 
as  it  does  in  close  Msghborhood  to  the  Abbey 
of  Edward  the  Oonfeasor,  furnishes  us  with 
a  symbol  of  conservative  progress.  The 
Tower  of  Queen  Victoria  looks  down  upon 
the  Hall  of  William  Rufus. 


ELIZA  COOK. 


WITH    A     PORTRAIT. 


We  present,  with  this  number,  a  portrait 
of  the  poetess  and  journalist,  Eliza  Cook, 
whose  position  in  the  world  of  letters  is  both 
honorable  and  well  defined.  First  introduced 
to  public  notice  by  her  poetry,  she  acquired 
a  name  which  will  be  associated  with  those 
of  Hood,  Mackay  and  Elliott,  more  conspic- 
uous for  vigor  and  earnestness  than  for 
beauty.  Her  poems  are  remarkable  for  their 
life,  and  flowing  and  facile  versification,  and 
for  the  strong  good  sense  with  which  they 
abound.  Though  sometimes  delicate  and 
tender,  her  muse  more  frequently  delights 
in  the  sensible,  the  sarcastic  or  the  humor- 
ous ;  much  preferring  to  Ut  a  foible  than  to 
disclose  a  beauty — to  knock  down  a  vice 
than  to  embellish  a  virtue.  Some  of  her 
poems  are  peculiarly  memorable  in  their  way, 
and  will  not  soon  be  got  out  of  the  remem- 


';* 


brance  of  those  who  admire  honest  feeling 
and  strong  good  sense. 

Miss  Cook  has  also  figured  largely,  and 
with  credit,  as  a  journalist.  She  founded, 
and  for  many  years  conducted,  a  weekly  pe- 
riodical, Eliza  Cook's  Journal,  which  for 
variety,  piquancy,  and  benevolent  aim,  hardly 
had  a  superior.  It  was,  however,  not  appre- 
ciated ;  after  a  noble  struggle,  it  fell ;  and 
since  that  time,  the  accomplished  editor  has 
not  been  much  before  the  public.  Her  fea- 
tures disclose  a  masculine  character,  which 
her  writings  do  not  belie.  Strength  rather 
than  beauty  is  her  characteristic  quality.  On 
retiring  she  was  afflicted  with  painful  dis- 
ease. With  the  removal  of  that,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  vigorous  pen  will  resume  its 
activity. 


Lord  Peter  Robertson. — Lord  Peter 
Robertson,  whose  death  is  announced  in  the 
London  papers,  was  one  of  the  few  intimate 
friends  whom  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  the 
Quarterly,  had  in  Scotland.  They  had  known 
each  other  when  both  were  young  and  brief* 
less  barristers,  and  the  proud  and  sensitive 
Lockhart,  who  wished,  it  was  said,  after  the 
death  of  his  great  father-in-law,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  drop  all  acquaintance  with  Scotland, 
Abbotsford,  and  Scottish  companions,  pre- 
served and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
jovial  Patrick.     There  is  a  story  current  to 


the  effect  that  the  latter,  after  perpetrating 
the  enormous  folly  of  writing  and  publishing 
— in  his  old  age — two  successive  volumes  of 
verse,  happened  to  visit  London  and  to  dine 
with  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  to  whom 
the  second  volume  was  dedicated.  The  bn* 
morist  had  become  unusually  sentimental, 
and  begged  that,  after  his  death,  bis  host 
should  honor  him — not  with  a  biography — 
but  with  an  epitaph.  Lockhart  extemporized 
the  following  felicitous  couplet : 

Here  lies  the  Christian,  Judge  and  Poet  Peter, 
Who  broke  ihe  laws  of  God  and  man— and  metre. 


■*  ■  •• 
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From    the    New    Monthly    Magasine 


SOME  OF  THE  INCONVENIENCES  OP  PAYING  ONE'S  DEBTS. 


This  is  a  serious  business. 

AWt  Well  that  End*  Well 


It  ib  much  to  be  regretted  that  virtue 
should  have  its  penalties  as  well  as  its  pleas- 
ures. I  have  myself  been  a  martyr  to  one  of 
its  lowest  forms :  a  martyr  without  any  of 
the  honors  of  martyrdona^  Paul  Pry's  ex- 
clamation that  "  he  would  never  do  a  good- 
natured  thing  again  as  long  as  he  lived/' 
was  an  expressive  phrase  of  unrequited  kind- 
ness ;  but  mine  were  not  even  acts  of  good- 
nature. 

As  long  as  I  moved  ambiguously  upon  the 
surface  of  society  I  was  comparatively  happy. 
It  was  only  when  I  had  taken  a  good  house 
and  adopted  the  habit  of  regularly  paying 
my  debts,  that  I  began  to  be  miserable. 

In  no  other  way  could  I  have  been  reputed 
wealthy.  No  one  knew  my  income.  Secre- 
tivemess  was  one  of  my  largest  phrenological 
developments,  and  my  affairs  had  always 
been  studiously  kept  to  myself.  It  was 
solely,  therefore,  because  I  was  in  tbe  habit 
of  paying  my  debts  that  I  brought  upon 
myself  all  the  penalties  of  reputed  wealth. 

The  "  world"  argued  that  any  one  might 
take  a  good  house ;  but  that  to  live  in  it,  and 
continue  to  pay  one's  debts,  was  proof  that 
there  must  be  what  is  called  a  handsome 
property. 

Of  this  one  of  the  first  painful  conse- 
quences was  an  universal  desire  to  make 
my  acquaintance.  I  became  suddenly  appre- 
ciated : 

Other*  could  see,  although  myself  could  not, 
1  was  indeed  "  a  marvellous  proper  man." 

But  all  this  was  incompatible  with  my  habits. 
I  preferred  making  my  own  selection ;  and 
dire  was  the  offence.  Mothers  had  sought 
me  for  their  daughters'  sakes.  In  Tain  I 
honorably  refused  attentions  for  which  I 
could  not  make  tbe  expected  return.  In  vain 
I  assured  them  that  1  was  really  not  a  mar- 
rying man.  Every  one  whose  overture  was 
rejected  became  an  enemy.  "  That  so  wealthy 


■i 

a  man  should  remain  unmarried— it  was  a 
shame !  Depend  upon  it  there  must  be 
something  wrong."  Fortunately  there  was 
no  tangible  spot  upon  my  character ;  but  the 
usual  machinery  of  "  we  would  an'  if  we 
could,"  and  "  such  ambiguous  givings  out" 
were  put  into  requisition ;  and  although 
nothing  was  said,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a*  great  deal  might  have  been  said,  "  or 
Mr.  Blank  would  not  have  looked  so  serious, 
or  have  avoided  the  subject  so  pointedly  as 
he  had  done."  I  had  formed  an  innumerable 
speaking  acquaintance  at  clubs,  and  libraries,, 
and  public  places;  and  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  my  morning  walk  was  to  have  a 
talk  with  them  all ;  but  now  I  was  either 
coldly  bowed  to,  or  passed  without  notice.  I 
was  also  designated  as  a  shabby  fellow,  who 
had  the  means  but  not  the  inclination  to  be 
hospitable;  and  this  was  assumed  merely 
because  I  had  ..adopted  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing my  debts. 

The  next  evil  consequence  was,  that  I  be- 
came the  prey  of  every  designing  philanthro- 
pist. If  I  attended  a  religious  or  charitable 
gathering,  to  amuse  myself  by  listening  to 
some  celebrated  speaker,  I  was  sure  to  be 
waited  upon  the  next  morning  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  done  "  the  bfcavy  busi- 
ness" of  the  previous  day — usually  a  clerical 
young  man  in  black,  with  a  long  neck  care- 
fully done  up  in  hot-pressed  white — who, 
referring  to  "  our  very  interesting  meeting," 
had  called  for  "  the  favor  of  a  donation  or 
subscription."  Every  Mrs.  Jellaby  who  had 
concocted  a  pet  scheme  of  piety  or  charity, 
after  inflicting  upon  me  the  reading  of  a  long 
prospectus  and  correspondence,  "had  no 
doubt  she  should  have  my  countenance  and 
support"  The  common* places  to  which  I 
was  doomed  to  listen,  while  they  were  read 
to  me  with  all  the  aggravations  of  exagger- 
ated emphasis,  would  of  themselves  have  been 
a  grievous  affliction.     "  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
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all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
othert;" — and  then  the  reader  would  fix  a 
pair  of  fiery  gray  eyes  upon  me,  and  wait 
for  my  assent  to  this  obvious  truism.  But 
the  attempt  was  not  only  upon  my  patience, 
but  my  money.  Excellent  in  themselves, 
but  endless  in  their  number — Baths,  Wash- 
houses,  Ragged  Schools,  Mendicity  Societies, 
Hospitals,  Female  Refuges,  Reformatory 
Establishments,  Sailors'  Ilnmes.  Protestant 
Alliances,  Irish  Missions,  Home  Missions,  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  lone  et  ccetera 
— all  had  their  claims  upon  one  who  was  ac- 
counted wealthy,  merely  because  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  his  debts. 

The  only  thing  to  which  I  contributed  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  was  the  poor-box  of  a 
police-office  ;  for  in  that  cnse  I  saw  nothing 
of  the  recipients,  and  had  not  been  asked  to 
give. 

What  I  had  done,  or  what  it  was  hoped  I 
would  do,  led  on  to  another  infliction.  My 
committee  and  board  meetings  were  so  nu- 
merous that  I  was  induced  to  take  into  my 
service,  as  amanuensis,  nn  ingenuous  and 
sharp  willed  juvunile  delinquent,  whose  prin- 
cipal employment  was  to  keep  a  record  of  my 
engagements  snd  appointments.  How  that 
ended  it  would  be  premature  to  say. 

My  servants  complained  that  their  time 
was  wholly  occupied  in  admitting  applicants 
for  my  name — which  they  assured  me  would 
be  of  special  service — as  a  subscriber  to  En- 
cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  Illus- 
trated Scenery,  Tables  chronological,  histori- 
cal, biographical,  or  genealogical:  Cathedral 
Antiquities,  Lodge's  Portraits,  Casts  from 
Shakspeare's  Monument  or  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles, and  every  form,  in  short,  in  which  the 
ingenious  make  war  upon  the  wealthy,  The 
agents  of  every  wine-merchant  upon  the  Con- 
tinent waited  upon  me  for  orders.  When- 
ever any  real  property,  or  an  eligible  invest- 
ment whs  offered  f  ir  side,  I  was  specially  in- 
vited to  be  present ;  and  estates  were  strongly 
recommended  to  me  which  would  have  been 
cheaply  purchased  at  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
1  fell  that  I  was  occupying  a  false  position; 
but  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  had  never 
pretended  to  be  wealthy.  I  had  merely  been 
m  the  habit  of  paying  my  debts. 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  have  conspired 
ngainst  ray  peace.  The  exhibitors  of  circuses, 
plays,  panoramas,  dwarfs,  wonders,  objects 
of  art,  and  assaults  of  arms,  all  came  for  my 
patronage  and  my  money.     If  a  musical  pro- 


fessor had  made  his  expenditure  harmonist 
so  badly  with  his  means  as  to  have  incurred 
the  threats  of  his  creditor*,  he  hoped  I  wouU 
lend  him  fifty  pounds.  If  an  actor  had  he- 
come  "  the  unhappy  victim  of  unforeseen 
circum stances,"  he  threw  himself  upon  whit 
he  was  pleased  to  term  "  my  well-knows 
kindness  and  generosity."  If  a  shopkeeper 
had  eaten  up  his  capital  in  the  shape  of  hot 
suppers  and  champagne,  he  trusted  that  I 
would  not  refuse  to  assist  him  with  a  small 
sum  to  meet  his  Christmas  engagements, 
which  I  might  depend  upon  bis  repaying  is 
three  months :  and  in  less  than  one  he  was 
in  the  Gazette.  If  some  fellow,  through  ilt 
nsage  or  neglect,  had  lost  his  horse  or  caw, 
he  seemed  to  think  it  nothing  more  than  rea- 
sonable that  I  should  give  him  the  means  of 
replacing  it.  If  a  bankrupt  porter  dealer  hid 
obtained  the  situation  of  tax  collector,  I  wis 
asked  lo  be  his  security  for  fire  hundred 
pounds ;  and  in  six  months  he  had  absconded. 
Useless  wives  who  (muddling  away  their 
husbands'  gains) 

Spent  little— yet  bad  nothing  left 

— daughters,  as  they  assured  me,  of  psrenH 
who  had  been  in  affluent  circumstances  ;— 
the  idle,  the  helpless,  and  the  profligate,  sll 
found  their  way  to  the  wretched  being  whose 
purse  was  believed  to  be  the  poor  man'i 
California,  merely  because  he  had  been  in  th« 
habit  of  paying  his  debts. 

Stmt,  shut  the  door,  good  John ! 

was  unavailing.  It  did  not  succeed  even 
when  Pope  himself  was  the  appellant. 

Life  became  intolerable  ;  and  I  could  s*e 
no  remedy  for  its  evils  but  to  break  up  my 
establishment,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Con- 
Furniture,  wine,  horses,  pictures,  articles 
of  "bigotry  and  virtue,"  were  all  brought  to 
the  hammer,  with  an  effect  that  was  instan- 
taneous. The  opinion  of  the  "  world"  wet 
changed  as  by  the  pantomimic  wand  of  a 
magician.  It  now  held  that  I  could  never 
have  had  "  much  of  an  income,"  and  mast 
have  been  living  upon  my  principal ;  but  it 
admitted  that,  nt  any  rate,  1  had  been  in  ike 
habit  of  paying  my  debts. 

Of  this,  the  last  and  most  grievous  conse- 
quence was  a  long  and  unwished -for  exile. 
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CARDINAL    MEZZ  OFANTI.* 


Tub  Poet  Enniua,  if  we  believe  the  ac- 
count of  Aulas  Gellius,  was  oo  little  vain  of 
bis  attainments  as  a  linguist,  and  used  to 
boast  that  "  he  had  three  hearts,  because  he 
was  able  to  .speak  in  three  tongues,  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Oscan.  What 
would  the  mod  old  "  Father"  have  said,  if 
be  had  had  Cardinal  Meszofanli  for  his 
theme  ?  It  would  be  a  curious  physiologi- 
cal problem  to  determine  what  degree  of 
physical  development  in  the  comparative 
scale  suggested  by  his  quaint  illustration, 
should  be  taken  to  represent  the  faculty  of 
language  as  it  existed  in  this  most  wonderful 
linguist. 

Unfortunately,  the  materials  for  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter and  attainments  are  scanty  and  difficult 
of  access.     The  printed  materials  are  for  the 

*  1.  Entptiue  Hittarique  lur  Ic  Cardinal  Mtzzofan- 
li.     P»r  A.  MiNAViT.    Paris:  1853. 

3.  On  tke  eitraurdinary  Peutr*  of  Cardinal  Mtz- 
tofanti  u  a  Linrptiil.  By  Thomas  Wat™,  Esq. 
[Proceedings  of  tho  Philological  Society.  Jan- 
uary 28, 1 862.]     London:  1882. 

*.   Catalogo   delta   Ltbrtria   dill' 
"      "      "  "'  "'    lofanti. 

ilippo  Boolfui,  Librajo 


most  part  mere  sketches,  vague,  declamatory, 
and  often  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  II. 
Manavit'e  esnay,  the  most  recant  and  most 
ambitious  of  them  all,  is  extremely  meagre 
and  barren  of  details  ;  nor  does  it  even  at- 
tempt sny  thing  like  a  philosophical  analy- 
sis of  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's acquirements,  considered  eth  do  logically. 
Mr.  Watts'  abort  but  able  and  acholarlike 
paper  read  before  the  Philological  society, 
although  it  is  far  more  valuable  in  this  respect, 
and  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  a  collection 
of  the  fragmentary  notices  of  Mcuofanti 
published  by  tourists  and  others  during  the 
several  stages  of  his  career,  yet  could  not, 
from  its  very  form,  be  expected  to  contain 
full  particulars  of  his  personal  history.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  a  memoir,  much  leas  of  a  regu- 
lar biography,  has  as  yet  appeared  in  Italy. 
It  was  understood  for  some  time  after  the 
Cardinal's  death,  that  his  friend  and  success- 
or in  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
M.  Laureani,  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  an  authentic  memoir ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  expectation  (which  has  unhappily 
been  frustrated  by  M.  Laureoni's  death)  may 
hare  deterred  others  from  undertaking  the 
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task.  Probably,  too,  the  unsettled  condition 
of  affairs  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Mezzofan- 
ti'a  death,  which  occurred  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Papal  Court  at  Gaeta,  may 
hare  withdrawn  public  attention  from  what, 
in  ordinary  times,  would  have  been  a  most 
memorable  event.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  this  seemingly  unac- 
countable neglect,  we  regret  to  say,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  slight 
and  unsatisfactory  notices,  in  the  newspapers 
and  critical  journals  of  the  time,  the  litera- 
ture of  his  native  country, — of  Bologna,  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  of  Modena,  Florence, 
and  Naples,  with  all  which  he  had  long 
maintained  the  closest  scientific  literary,  and 
friendly  relations  ;  above  all  of  Rome,  where, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  notabilities, — has 
not  as  yet  produced  a  single  record  in  any 
degree  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  name. 

The  interest,  however,  which  attaches  to 
such  a  career  as  that  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
is  a  thing  entirely  apart  from  the  associations 
of  friendship  or  of  country.  In  one  depart- 
ment of  liberal  study  it  is  entirely  without  a 
parallel,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  curiou3  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  'mind.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel,  that,  independently  of  the  interest  which 
must  attach  to  the  personal  history , of  any 
man  rising  to  literary  eminence  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  there  is  something  in  the 
very  notion  of  Mezzofanti's  peculiar  accom- 
plishment so  completely  without  example,  as 
not  only  to  deserve  a  permanent  record,  but 
even  to  invite  a  minute  and  careful  philo- 
sophical investigation.  It  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, therefore,  that  we  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Esquisse  of  M.  Manavit,  less  for 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  whole  subject  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers ;  availing  ourselves  not  only 
of  the  materials  collected  by  him  and  by  Mr. 
Watts,  but  also  of  much  additional  informa- 
tion, partly  gleaned  from  the  Italian  and 
German  critical  journals,  partly  derived  from 

Eersonal  knowledge,  and  from  other  private, 
ut  perfectly  credible  sources.  We  have  in- 
cluded among  our  materials  the  catalogue  of 
his  limited,  but  exceedingly  curious  library. 
In  itself  it  is  a  singularly  inaccurate  and  un- 
skilful compilation,  and  abounds  with  the 
strangest  and  most  amusing  blunders.  But 
it  is  sufficiently  correct  to  be  employed  as 
we  propose ; — on  a  principle  similar  to  that 
on  which  geologists  undertake,  from  the  veg- 
etable  remains    of   the  several  geological 


periods,  to  arrange  and  classify  the  various  • 
grades  of  animal  life  which  prevailed  in  each, 
and  even  to  describe  the  structure  and  the 
habits  by  which  they  were  respectively  dis- 
tinguished/ It  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
the  estimate  of  a  man's  attainments  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  books  which  he 
has  collected,  would  be  fallacious  in  the  last 
degree.  There  are  but  too  many  who  collect 
books  for  the  mere  collection  sake,  and  with 
no  higher  or  more  practical  object  than  that 
of  placing  them  upon  their  shelves.  But 
every  one  who  knew  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
knows  well  that  it  was  not  60  with  him.  The 
library  which  he  hoarded  his  modest  means 
to  accumulate,  was  no  idle  show-room.  It 
was  the  bond  fide  workshop  in  which  he  pur. 
sued  his  extraordinary  vocation ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  taken  as  some  gauge  or  measure  of 
his  linguistic  attainments; — imperfect  and 
inadequate  it  is  true,  because  some  of  the 
languages  or  dialects  with  which  he  was 
familiar  possess  no  printed  literature  at  all, 
but,  at  least  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfectly  trust- 
worthy and  reliable. 

There  is  no  branch  of  scholarship  which 
has  left  fewer  traces  in  literature,  or  has  re- 
ceived atnore  scanty  measure  of  justice  from 
history,  than  the  faculty  of  language.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  curious  but  unpractical  pur- 
suit, it  is  admired  for  a  time,  and,  ^perhaps, 
enjoys  an  exaggerated  popularity;  but  it 
passes  away  like  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and 
seldom  finds  a  permanent  record.  Hence, 
while  the  literature  of  every  country  abounds 
wilh  memoirs  of  distinguished  poets,  philos- 
ophers, and  historians,  few,  even  among  pro- 
fessed antiquarians,  have  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  eminent  linguists, 
whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  case  of  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti, by  suggesting  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
parison with  other  distinguished  linguists, 
would  have  furnished  to  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers an  occasion  for  the  compilation  of 
some  such  memoir ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  Cardinal's  attainments  have  been  consid- 
ered by  them  all  as  completely  beyond  all 
idea  of  competition,  and  as  if,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  admirers,  his  fame  had  effectually  eclipsed 
that  of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  study. 

Giuseppe  Gaspardo  Mezzofanti  was  the 
son  of  an  humble  carpenter,  and  was  born  at 
Bologna,  September  17, 1764.  He  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  charity  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  to  follow 
his  own  trade,  at  which  it  is  said  that  he  act- 
ually worked  in  his  early  boyhood.    Accord- 
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ing  to  one  account,  which,  although  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  published  memoirs,  is 
derived  from  a  distinguished  Anglican  digni- 
tary, once  a  pupil  of  Mezzofanti,  it  was  while 
he  was  thus  employed  that  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  good  old  Oratorian,  Father  Res- 
pighi,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  re- 
lease from  the  uncongenial  lot  for  which  his 
father  had  designed  him.    The  place  where 
his  work-bench  was  fixed  was,  as  is  usual  in 
Italy,  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  window 
of   this  old   clergyman,  who  privately  in- 
structed a  number  of  pupils  in  Greek  and 
Latin.    Young  Mezzofanti,  overhearing  the 
lessons,  caught  up  the  instruction  with  that 
marvellous  facility  which  distinguished  his 
after  life;  and  one  day  surprised  his  uncon- 
scious teacher  with  the  discovery  that,  with- 
out even  having  seen  a  Greek  book,  and 
without  knowing  a  single  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, he  had  acquired  an  extensive  and  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  great  body  of  the 
words  contained  in  the  books  which  he  had 
heard  explained  in  these  stolen  lectures ! 
Respighi,  who  was  a  most  kind-hearted  and 
enlightened  man,  at  once  resolved  to  save  for 
literature  a  youth  of  such  promise ;  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  instructing  him  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  on  his  declaring  his 
preference  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
placed  him  at  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Bo- 
logna.    The  meagre  notices  of   his  early 
career  which  have  been  preserved,  contain 
hardly  any  thing  of  interest  for  our  present 
purpose.   He  learned  in  college  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic.    His  first  lessons  in 
German  were  derived  from '  a  Bolognese  ec- 
clesiastic, the  Abbate  Thiuli.     He  picked  up 
French  from  an  old  priest  of  Blois ;  Swedish, 
from  a  Swedish  physician  who  had  settled  at 
Bologna ;  and  Coptic  from  a  learned  clergy- 
man, the  Canonico  Mingarelli.     And  it  is 
plain  from  what  is  told  of  him  that  then,  as 
later,  the  faculty  of  memory  was  that  through 
which  he  mainly  worked  in  the  acquirement 
of  his  linguistic  stores.     One  of  his  recorded 
schoolboy  feats  was  to  repeat,  afier  a  single 
reading,  a  folio  page  of  St.  John  Chrysostome, 
which  he  had  never  before  seen  ;  and  other 
exercises  of  memory  equally  ready  and  equally 
remarkable  are  mentioned  among  the  recol- 
lections of  his  youth. 

He  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1797, 
and  in  the  end  of  that  year  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  deprived,  on 
his  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  the 
new  Cisalpine  Republic ;  and,  until  the  year 
1804,  when  he  was  again  restored,  he  eked 


out  a  scanty  income  by  private  tuition,  espec- 
ially in  the  Marescalchi  family,  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  an  extensive  and  curious 
library,  particularly  rich  in  the  department  of 
languages.  His  fidelity  to  the  papal  cause, 
in  the  contests  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napo- 
leon, led  to  his  being,  a  second  time,  deprived 
of  his  professorship,  in  1808,  though  he  was 
invited  by  the  Emperor  to  Paris,  with  most 
brilliant  prospects;  but  in  1812  he  obtained 
the  place  of  assistant  librarian;  and  on  the 
return  of  Pius  VII.  from  his  exile,  in  1814, 
his  fidelity,  as  well  as  his  other  distinguished 
merits,  received  a  more  fitting  reward,  in  the 
appointment  of  principal  librarian  and  regent 
of  studies  in  the  University. 

To  the  duties  of  these  offices  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously,  and  he  refused  every 
solicitation  by  which  it  was  sought  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  native  city.  Murat  en- 
deavored to  lure  him  to  Naples  ;  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him  to  Florence  ; 
the  Emperor  Francis  held  out  tempting  offers 
in  Vienna;  Pius  VII.  employed  every  in- 
stance to  obtain  his  services  at  Rome.  But 
he  was  proof  against  them  all,  and  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  excursions 
to  Modena,  to  Mantua,  to  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Rome,  to  reside  in  Bologna,  until  the  access- 
ion of  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831. 

It 'was  during  these  years  that  he  acquired 
the  largest  proportion  of  his  knowledge  of 
languages.  Very  few  particulars,  however, 
of  the  marvellous  history  are  preserved, 
beyond  the  names  of  a  few  individuals,  (none 
of  them  possessing  any  particular  interest,) 
from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  received  infor- 
mation or  instruction  in  some  of  the  many 
languages  which  he  contrived  to  master. 
His  position  was  not  so  unfavorable  for  these 
studies  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 
In  those  days  Bologna  was  the  high  road  to 
Rome,  and  few  visitors  to  that  capital  failed 
to  tarry  for  a  short  time  at  Bologna,  to  ex- 
amine the  many  objects  of  interest  which  it 
contains.  To  all  of  these  Mezzofanti  found 
a  ready  and  welcome  access.  There  were 
few  *  ith  whom  his  fertile  vocabulary  did  not 
supply  some  medium  of  communication ;  but, 
even  when  the  stranger  could  not  speak  any 
except  the  unknown  tongue,  Mezzofanti  s 
ready  ingenuity  soon  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish a  system  for  the  interchange  of  thought. 
A  very  small  number  of  leading  words  suf- 
ficed as  a  foundation;  and  the  almost  in- 
stinctive facility  with  which,  by  a  single  effort, 
he  grasped  all  the  principal  peculiarities  of 
the  structure  of  each  new  language,  speedily 
enabled  him  to  acquire  enough  of  the  essen- 
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tial  inflections  of  each  to  enter  on  the  prelim- 
inaries of  conversation.  For  his  marvellous 
instinct  of  acquisitiveness  this  was  enough. 
The  iron  tenacity  of  his  memory  never  let  go 
a  word,  a  phrase,  an  idiom,  or  even  a  sound, 
which  it  once  had  mastered. 

The  circumstance,  however,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  tended  to  procure  for  him 
opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge  of 
languages,  was  the  frequent  passing  and  re- 
passing of  troops  through  the  north  of  Italy, 
during  those  years  of  war  and  revolution. 
French  and  Austrian  armies  alternately  occu- 
pied the  Legations.  Russian  troops,  too,  not 
unfrequently,  were  to  be  seen  in  Bologna. 
And  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  armies 
of  Austria  and  Russia  comprise  in  their  mot- 
ley ranks  a  larger  proportion  of  languages 
than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  beside. 
Thus  the  military  hospitals  of  Bologna,  which 
were  seldom  untenanted  during  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  furnished  an  admirable  field 
for  the  polyglot  studies  which  had  become 
the  passion  of  Mezzofanti's  life.  He  was  at 
all  times  most  assiduous  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  sick ;  and  his  priestly  ministrations, 
both  within  and  without  the  hospitals,  af- 
forded him  ample  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  store.  He  was  soon  marked  out  as  the 
"  foreigners'  confessor"  (confe*9ario  dei  fores- 
tieri)  of  Bologna ;  an  office,  which,  in  Rome 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  cities,  is  generally 
entrusted  to  a  staff  consisting  of  many  indi- 
viduals. Almost  every  foreigner  was  sure  to 
find  a  ready  resource  in  Mezzofanti ;  though 
it  more  than  once  happened  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  towards  receiving  the  confess- 
ion of  the  party  applying  for  this  office  of 
his  ministry,  he  had  to  place  himself  as  a 
pupil  in  the  hands  of  the  intending  penitent, 
ana  to  acquire  from  him  or  her  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  language  in  which  they  were  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  process 
to  him  was  simple  enough.  If  the  stranger  was 
able  to  repeat  for  him  the  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
or  any  one  of  those  familiar  prayers  which 
are  the  common  property  of  all  Christian 
countries,  or  even  to  supply  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Christian  theolo- 
gy, as  God,  sin,  virtue,  earth,  heaven,  hell, 
&c,  it  was  sufficient  for  Mezzofanti.  In 
many  cases  he  proceeded  to  build  upon  a 
foundation  not  a  whit  more  substantial.  The 
services  which  he  thus  rendered  to  the 
foreign  soldiery  in  the  hospitals,  earned  for 
him  the  grateful  notice  of  their  officers ;  and 
it  is  said  that  a  lasting  friendship  with  the 


Russian  General  Suwarrow*  originated  in 
this  way,  during  one  of  that  rude  soldier's 
campaigns  in  Italy. 

His  own  account  of  the  process  by  which 
these  various  stores  were  successively  gath- 
ered, and  which  is  given  by  the  author  of  a 
French  memoir  named  at  the  head  of  these 
pases,  is  very  simple  and  interesting.  Mez- 
zofanti, though  most  liberal  and  tolerant  to 
all  others,  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  own  profession.  "  I  was  living  in 
Bologna,"  he  said,  "during  the  war.  At 
that  time  I  was  young  in  the  ministry,  and 
used  to  visit  the  military  hospitals.  I  met 
there  among  the  patients,  Hungarians, 
Sclaves,  Germans,  Bohemians,  <fec,  whom, 
although  dangerously  ill  or  wounded,  I  was 
unable- to  confess  or  to  reconcile  with  the 
Church.  My  heart  was  grieved  at  the  sight. 
I  gave  myself  up  to  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  easily  acquired  enough  to  make , 
myself  intelligible.  I  needed  no'  more,  I. 
began  to  make  my  rounds  among  the  sick 
beds.  Some  I  managed  to  confess ;  I  talked 
with  others ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  I  had 
considerably  enlarged  my  vocabulary.  With 
the  blessing  of  God,  assisted  by  my  owjl 
memory  and  industry,  I  came  to  know  a&. 
only  the  language  of  the  countries  to  which 
these  invalids  belonged,  but  even  the  dialects 
of  the  different  provinces. 

"The    hotel- keepers,    too,"    he    added,  - 
"  were  in  the  habit  of  apprizing  me  of  the ' 
arrival  of  all  strangers  at  Bologna.     I  made  %l 
no  difficulty,   when  any  thing   was  to  be  v 
learned,  about  calling  on  them,  interrogating 
them,  making  notes  of  their  communications, " ' 
and  taking  instructions   from   them   in  the 
pronunciation  of  their  respective  languages. 
A  few  learned  Jesuits,  and  several  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Mexicans,  who  resided  at 
Bologna,  afforded  me  valuable  aid  in  learning 
both   the  ancient  languages,  and  those   of 
their  own  countries.     I  made  it  a  rule  to 
learn  every  new  grammar,  and  to  apply  my- 
self to  every  strange  dictionary  that  came 
within  my  reach.     I  was  constantly  filling 
my  head  with  new  words;  and,  whenever 
any  new  strangers,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  passed  through  Bologna,  I  endeav- 
ored to  turn  them  to  account,  using  the  one 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  my  pronunci- 
ation, and  the  other  for  that  of  learning  the 
familiar  words  and  turns  of  expression.    I 

•  This  "  singular  barbarian,"  to  adopt  Lord  Hol- 
land's epithet,  was  himself  no  mean  linguist:  he 
wrote  and  spoke,  with  flueney  and  exactness,  no 
less  than  tax  languages, 
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must  confess,  too,  that  it  cost  me  but  little 
trouble ;  for,  in  addition  to  an  excellent 
memory,  God  had  blessed  me  with  an  in- 
credible flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech."  * 
By  degrees,  as  his  fame  extended,  travel- 
lers from  the  most  distant  countries,  and 
speaking  the  most  out-of-the-wqy  tongues, 
began  to  visit  Bologna,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  Mezzofanti.  The  troubles 
in  Greece  and  among  the  Christian  popula- 
tions subject  to  the  Porte,  during  and  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
brought  many  refugee  ecclesiastics  to  Italy. 
The  various  revolutions  of  Spain  led  to  more 
than  one  Catalonian  and  Yalencian  priest 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Bologna.  All 
these  and  many  more  were  placed  under 
contribution.  And  it  is  about  this  period 
of  Mezzofanti's  career,  that  the  interesting 
aeries  of  notices  compiled  by  Mr.  Watts,! 
may  be  said  to  commence.  It  would  be  im- 
{Mssible,  by  any  observations  of  our  own,  to 

Elace  him  before  our  readers  in  a  more  curious 
ght,  than  we  shall  do  by  recording  the  im- 
pressions received  of  him  by  those  who  have 
peen,  at  various  times,  witnesses  of  the  exer- 
jtiae  of  his  extraordinary  faculty.  Before, 
'^kerefore,  we  follow  him  to  Rome,  where,  as  we 
•hall  tee,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent, 
we  shall  insert  the  most  remarkable  notices 
which  Mr.  Watts  has  collected,  of  the  im- 
pressions of  visitors  to  Mezzofanti,  during  his 
residence  in  Bologna.  Mr.  Watts,  himself  a 
linguist  of  the  very  highest  attainments,  has 
collected  these  notices  from  many  works, — 
English,  French,  German,  Danish,  Russian, 
and  Hungarian,  sealed  books  to  the  generality 
of  readers ;  and  as  his  essay,  being  printed  only 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  So- 
ciety," is  rare  and  difficult  of  access,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
them,  adding  to  the  series  a  few  additional 
notices  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  earliest  account  of  Mezzofanti  which 
Mr.  Watts  has  found,  reaches  no  further 
back  than  November,  1817.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1819,  in  Mr.  Stewart  Rose's  *4  Let- 
ters from  the  North  of  Italy." 

"As  this  country,"  he  writes, "  has  been  fertile 
in  every  variety  of  genius,  from  that  which 
handles  the  pencil  to  that  which  sweeps  the 
skies  with  the  telescope;  so  even  in  this,  her 
least  favorire  beat,  she  has  produced  men  who,  in 
early  life,  have  embraced  such  a  circle  of  lan- 

*  Ejqtrisse  Hietor.  sur  k  Card.  Mezzofanti  Par 
A.  Manavit,  pp.  104-6. 

f  On  the  Extraordinary  Powers  of  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti  as  a  Linguist,  by  Thomas  Watts,  Esq., 
voL  v.  p.  11L 


guages,  as  one  should  hardly  imagine  their  ages 
would  have  enabled  them  to  attain.  Thus  the 
wonders  which  are  related  of  one  of  these,  Pico 
di  Mirandola,  I  always  considered  fabulous,  till 
I  was  myself  the  witness  of  acquisitions  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered  less  extraordinary. 

"The  living  lion  to  whom  I  allude  is  Signor 
Mezzofanti  of  Bologna,  who,  when  I  saw  him, 
though  he  was  only  thirty-six  years  old,  read 
twenty  and  wrote  eighteen  languages.  This  is 
the  least  marvellous  part  of  the  story.  He  spoke 
all  these  fluently,  and  those  of  which  I  could 
judge  with  the  most  extraordinary  precision.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  formerly  in 
the  house  of  a  Bologneee  lady,  at  whose  table  a 
German  officer  declared  he  could  not  have  dis- 
tinguished him  from  a  German.    He  passed  the 

whole  of  the  next  day  with  G and  myself,  and 

G told  me  he  should  have  taken  him  for  an 

Englishman,  who  had  been  some  time  out  of 
England.  A  Smyrniote  servant  who  was  with 
me,  bore  equal  testimony  to  his  skill  in  other 
languages,  and  declared  he  might  pass  for  a 
Greek  or  a  Turk  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.  But  what  most  surprised  me  was  his 
accuracy ;  for,  during  long  and  repeated  conver- 
sations in  English,  he  never  once  misapplied  the 
sign  of  a  tense,  that  fearful  stumbling-block  to 
Scotch  and  Irish,  in  whose  writings  there  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  some  abuse  of  these  unde finable 
niceties.  The  marvel  was,  if  possible,  rendered 
more  marvellous  by  this  gentleman's  accomplish- 
ments and  information,  things  rare  in  linguists, 
who  generally  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  It 
ought  also  to  be  stated  that  his  various  acquisi- 
tions had  all  been  made  in  Bologna,  from  which, 
when  I  saw  him,  he  had  never  wandered  above 
thirty  miles."  (Letters  from  the  North  oj  Italy, 
ii.  64) 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  record  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Byron,  which  has  become 
almost  a  proverb.  There  is  no  certainty  as 
to  the  date  at  which  this  visit,  so  character- 
istically described,  took  place,  as  it  is  merely 
alluded  to  casually  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend,  as  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the 
writer's  life.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  noble 
poet's  residence  in  Italy,  and  before  he  had 
attained  much  familiarity  with  Italian.  The 
spelling  [MezzopAanti]  of  Mezzofanti's  name, 
is  a  solecism  Against  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Italian  orthography,  into  which  we 
could  hardly  suppose  any  one  long  resident 
in  Italy  to  have  fallen.  Probably  Byron's 
visit  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
Stewart  Rose. 

••  I  don't  remember  a  man  amongst  them," 
he  says,  of  foreign  literary  men  generally, 
"  whom  I  ever  wished  to  see  twice,  except 
perhaps  Mezzophanti,  who  is  a  monster  of 
languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a 
walking  polyglot,  and  more,  who  ought  to 
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have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  universal  interpreter.  He  is,  in- 
deed, a  marvel,  unassuming  also.  I  tried  him 
in  all  the  tongues  in  which  I  knew  a  single 
oath  or  adjuration  to  the  gods,  against  post- 
boys, savages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors, 
pilots,  gondoliers,  muleteers,  camel-drivers, 
vetturini,  post-masters,  post-houses,  post, 
every  thing ;  and  egad !  he  astounded  me — 
even  to  my  English  !" 

A  year  or  two  later  we  have  an  account 
from  what  might  naturally  be  presumed  to 
be  the  severer  pen  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  Baron  Von  Zach, 
who  saw  Mezzofanti  during  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  the 
issue  of  his  scientific  Journal  "  Correspond- 
ance  Astronomique"  fop  -February,  1820,  he 
writes: — 

"  The  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  one 
great  curiosity  for  us,  and  Signor  Mezzofanti 
was  another.  This  extraordinary  man  is 
really  a  rival  of  Mithridates;  he  speaks 
thirty-two  languages,  living  and  dead,  in  the 
manner  I  am  going  to  describe.  He  accosted 
me  in  Hungarian,  and  with  a  compliment  so 
well  turned,  and  in  such  excellent  Magyar, 
that  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  and  stu- 
pefied. He  afterwards  spoke  to  me  in  Ger- 
man, at  first  in  good  Saxon  (the  Crusea  of 
the  Germans),  and  then  in  the  Austrian  and 
Swabian  dialects,  with  a  correctness  of  accent 
that  amazed  me  to  the  last  degree,  and  made 
me  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  thought 
of  the  contrast  between  the  language  and  the 
appearance  of  this  astonishing  professor.  He 
spoke  English  to  Captain  Smyth,  Russian 
and  Polish  to  Prince  Volkonski,  not  stutter- 
ing and  stammering,  but  with  the  same  volu- 
bility as  if  he  had  been  speaking  his  mother 
tongue,  the  dialect  of  Bologna.  I  was  quite 
unable  to  tear  myself  away  from  him.  At  a 
dinner  at  the  cardinal  legate's,  Delia  Spina, 
his  eminence  placed  me  at  table  next  him ; 
after  having  chatted  with  him  in  several 
languages,  all  of  which  he  spoke  much  better 
than  I  did,  it  came  into  my  head  to  address 
to  him  on  a  sudden  some  words  of  Wallachian. 
Without  hesitation,  and  without  appearing  to 
remark  what  an  out-of-the-way  dialect  I  had 
branched  off  to,  off  went  my  polyglot  in  the 
same  language,  and  so  fast,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  say  to  him :  '  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Abbe ; 
I  really  can't  follow  you ;  I  am  at  the  end 
of  my  Latin- Wallachian.'  It  was  more 
than  forty  years  since  I  had  spoken  the  lan- 
guage, or  even  thought  of  it,  though  I  knew 
it  very  well  in  my  youth,  when  I  served  in 


an  Hungarian  regiment,  and  was  in  garrison 
in  Transylvania.  The  professor  was  not  only 
more  ready  in  the  language  than  I,  but  he 
informed  me  on  this  occasion,  that  he  knew 
another  tongue  that  I  had  never  been  able 
to  get  hold  of,  though  I  had  enjoyed  better 
opportunities  of  doing  so  than  he,  as  I  for- 
merly had  men  that  spoke  it  in  my  regiment. 

"  This  was  the  language  of  the  Zigans,  or 
Gipsies,  whom  the  French  so  improperly  call 
Bohemians,  at  which  the  good  and  genuine 
Bohemians,  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  are  not  a  little  in- 
dignant. But  how  could  an  Italian  abbe, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  his  native  town, 
find  means  to  learn  a  language  that  is  neither 
written  nor  printed  ?  In  the  Italian  wars  an 
Hungarian  regiment  was  in  garrison  at 
Bologna ;  the  language-loving  professor  dis- 
covered a  gipsy  m  it,  and  made  him  his 
teacher,  and,  with  the  facility  and  happy 
memory  that  nature  has  gifted  him  with,  be 
was  soon  master  of  the  language,  which,  it 
is  believed,  is  nothing  but  a  dialect,  and  a 
corrupted  one  into  the  bargain,  of  some  tribes 
of  Parias  in  Hindostan."  (Zach;  Corre* 
ipondance  Astronomique,  vol.  iv.  pp.  191-2.) 

These  marvellous  details  were  received 
with  considerable  incredulity  by  some,  and 
were  explained  away  by  others  as  the  em- 
bellishments of  a  traveller's  tale.  Accordingly; 
the  Baron,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  his 
journal,  reiterates  the  statement,  and  enters 
into  fuller  explanations  regarding  it.  Allud- 
ing to  the  similar  doubts  which  are  expressed 
by  some  critics  as  to  the  truth  of  the  almost 
equally  marvellous  statements  made  by 
Valerius  Maximus,  that  "Cyrus  knew  by 
name  every  soldier  in  his  army ;"  and  that 
"  Mithridates  was  master  of  the  languages  of 
the  twenty-two  nations  which  were  subject 
to  him,"  the  Baron  proceeds: — 

"It  may  be  so;  we  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  in  consequence,  we  will  not  contradict 
these  critics;  but  what  we  know  is,  that 
Signor  Mezzofanti  speaks  very  good  German, 
Hungarian,  Sclavonic,  Wallachian,  Russian, 
Polish,  French,  and  English.  I  have  men- 
tioned my  authorities.  It  has  been  said  that 
Prince  Volkonski  and  Captain  Smyth  gave 
their  testimony  in  favor  of  this  wonderful 
professor,  out  of  politeness  only.  But  I  asked 
the  prince  alone,  how  the  professor  spoke 
Russian,  and  he  told  me  he  should  be  very 
glad  if  his  own  son  spoke  it  as  well.  The 
child  spoke  English  and  French  better  than 
Russian,  having  always  been  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  his  father.  The  captain  said, 
'  the  professor  speaks  EngKsh  better  than  I 
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4o,  we  sailors  knock  the  language  to  pieces 
on  board  our  vessels,  where  we  have  Scotch 
and  Irish,  and  foreigners  of  all  sorts :  there 
is  often  an  odd  sort  of  jargon  spoken  in  a 
ship ;  the  professor  speaks  with  correctness, 
and  even  with  elegance;  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  has  studied  the  language/ 

"  M.  Mezzofanti  came  one  day  to  see  me 
at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying:  I  hap- 
pened not  to  be  in  my  own  rooms,  but  on  a 
visit  to  another  traveller  who  lodged  in  the 
same  hotel,  Baron  Ulmenstein,  a  colonel  in 
the  King  of  Hanover's  service,  who  was  trav- 
elling with  his  lady.  M.  Mezzofanti  was 
brought  to  me ;  and,  as  I  was  the  only  per- 
son who  knew  him,  I  introduced  him  to  the 
company  as  a  professor  and  librarian  of  the 
university.  He  took  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  in  German ;  and, 
after  this  had  gone  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  baroness  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  me  aside,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  German  was  a  professor  and  librarian 
in  an  Italian  university.  I  replied,  that  M. 
Mezzofanti  was  no  German,  that  he  was  a 
very  good  Italian  of  that  city  of  Bologna, 
and  had  never  been  ont  of  it.  Judge  of  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  company,  and  of  the 
explanations  that  followed !  My  readers,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  think  the  testimony  of 
« Baroness  Ulmenstein  to  be  suspected.  The 
baroness  is  a  thorough  German,  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,  and  herself  speaks  four  languages 
in  great  perfection." 

Next  in  order  comes  the  account  of  Lady 
Morgan,  who  goes  into  some  details  of  Mez- 
zofanti's  previous  history.  Her  ladyship 
appears  to  have  met  him  in  the  year  1820. 
It  will  be  seen  that  she  is  somewhat  less  un- 
reserved in  her  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his 
attainments.  There  is  one  allegation  of  hers, 
however,  winch  we  ourselves  know  to  be  in- 
correct :  viz.,  that  Mezzofanti  did  not  pursue 
the  study  of  any  languages,  except  "  those 
that  had  books  worth  reading."  He  spoke 
fluently,  as  we  shall  see,  the  native  language 
of  California,  and  of  more  than  one  Mexican 
and  South  American  dialect. 

"The  well-known  Abate  Mezzofanti,  li- 
brarian to  the  Institute,  was  of  our  party. 
Conversing  with  this  very  learned  person  on 
the  subject  of  his  'forty  languages/  he 
smiled  at  the  exaggeration,  and  said,  that 
although  he  had  gone  over  the  outline  of  forty 
languages,  he  was  not  master  of  them,  as  he 
had  dropped  such  as  had  not  books  worth 
reading.  His  Greek  master,  being  a  Spaniard, 
taught  him  Spanish.  The  German,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  and  Hungarian  tongues  he  origin- 


ally acquired  during  the  occupation  of 
Bologna  by  the  Austrian  power ;  and  after- 
wards  he  had  learned  French  from  the 
French,  and  English  by  reading,  and  by  con- 
versing with  English  travellers.  With  all 
this  superfluity  of  languages,  he  spoke 
nothing  but  Bolognese  in  his  own  family. 
With  us,  he  always  spoke  English,  and  with 
scarcely  any  accent,  though  I  believe  he  has 
never  been  out  of  Bologna.  His  tone  of 
phrase  and  peculiar  selection  of  words  were 
those  of  the  '  Spectator ;'  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  most  conversant  with  the  English 
works  of  that  day.  The  Abate  Mezzofanti 
was  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  under  the  French:  when  Bona- 
parte abolished  the  Greek  professorship, 
Mezzofanti  was  pensioned  off.  He  was  again 
made  Greek  profesappfer  the  Austrians,  again 
set  aside  by  the  French,  and  again  restored 
by  the  Pope."     (Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  290.) 

Notwithstanding  these  reiterated  state- 
ments, the  incredulity  still  continued.  Blume, 
author  of  the  "  Iter  Italicum,"  who  visited 
Bologna  in  1821,  introduces  into  his  notice 
of  Mezzofanti  some  strictures  upon  Baron 
Zach's  encomiastic  description.  These  stric- 
tures, however,  regard  rather  the  philological 
than  the  linguistic  attainments  of  Mezzofanti ; 
and  we  must  say  that  the  example  of  incom- 
petency in  this  particular  study,  which  he 
alleges,  is  far  from  being  in  our  eyes  a  very 
decisive  one.  As  to  Mezzofanti's  reported 
uncourteousness,  Blume  stands  entirely  alone. 
Every  other  writer  who  had  met  Mezzofanti, 
is  most  explicit  and  most  grateful  in  ac- 
knowledging his  uniform  courtesy,  and  his 
friendly  and  obliging  disposition. 

('  Bianconi  and  Mezzofanti  are  the  libra- 
rians. The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  is  consid- 
ered throughout  all  Europe  as  a  linguistic 
prodigy,  a  second  Mithridates ;  and  is  said  to 
speak  and  write  with  fluency,  two-and-thirty 
dead  and  living  languages.  Willingly  as  I 
join  in  this  admiration,  especially  as  his  coun- 
trymen usually  display  little  talent  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  tongues,  I  can  not  but 
remark  that  the  account  recently  given  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Yon  Zach's 
4  Correspondance  Astronomique,'  is  very 
much  exaggerated.  Readiness  in  speaking  a 
language  should  not  be  confounded  with  phi- 
lological knowledge.  I  have  heard  few  Ital- 
ians speak  German  as  well  as  Mezzofanti, 
but  I  have  also  heard  him  maintain  that  be- 
tween Platt-Deutsch,  or  the  Low  German, 
and  the  Dutch  language,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence whatever.  He  does  not  appear  either 
to  be  always  quite  polite  to  strangers  who 
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Tint  the  library,  not  merely  to  convene  with 
him,  bat  to  make  use  of  the  manuscripts." 
(BlumJt  Iter  lUdicum,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.) 

The  year  1820  is  very  fertile  in  such  no- 
tices. We  have  another  from  a  Danish  writer, 
If.  Molbech,  one  of  the  librarians  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  M.  Molbech vs  testimony  to  Mezzo- 
fasti's  general  attainments  is  equally  honor- 
able with  that  which  he  bears  to  his  mastery 
of  languages. 

"  At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  I  succeeded  in 
meeting  one  of  the  living  wonders  of  Italy, 
the  librarian  Mezzofanti,  whom  I  had  only 
spoken  with  for  a  few  moments  in  the  gallery, 
when  I  passed  through  Bologna  before;  I 
now  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  him,  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  university  building,  and  at  the 
library,  and  would  willingly,  for  his  sake 
alone,  have  prolonged  my  stay  at  Bologna 
for  a  couple  of  days,  if  I  had  not  been  bound 
by  contract  with  the  vetturino  as  far  as  Ven- 
ice. His  celebrity  must  be  an  inconvenience 
to  him ;  for  scarcely  any  educated  traveller 
leaves  Bologna  without  having  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  the  hired  guides  never  omit  to 
mention  his  name  among  the  first  curiosities 
of  the  town.  Tbftf  learned  Italian,  who  has 
never  been  so  far  from  his  birthplace,  Bolog- 
na, as  to  Florence  or  Rome,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  geniuses  in  point  of 
languages.  I  do  not  know  the  number  he 
understands,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  Eu- 
ropean dialect,  whether  Romanic,  Scandina- 
vian, or  Sclavonic,  that  this  miraculous  poly- 
glottist  does  not  speak.  It  is  said  the  total 
amounts  to  more  than  thirty  languages  ;  and 
among  them  is  that  of  the  gipsies,  which  he 
learned  to  speak  from  a  gipsy  who  was  quar- 
tered with  an  Hungarian  regiment  at  Bo- 
logna. 

"  I  found  a  German  with  him,  with  whom 
he  was  conversing  in  fluent  and  well- sounding 
German.;  when  we  were  alone  and  I  began 
to  speak  to  him  in  the  same  language,  he 
interrupted  me  with  a  question  in  Danish, 
•  Hvorledes  bar  det  behaget  dem  i  Italien  ?' 
('  How  have  you  been  pleased  with  Italy  ?') 
After  this,  he  pursued  the  conversation  in 
Danish,  by  his  own  desire,  almost  all  the 
time  I  continued  with  him,  as  this,  according 
to  bis  own  polite  expression,  was  a  pleasure 
he  did  not  often  enjoy ;  and  he  spoke  the 
language,  from  want  of  exercise,  certainly 
not  with  the  same  fluency  and  ease  as  Eng- 
lish or  German,  but  with  almost  entire  cor- 
rectness. Imagine  my  delight  at  such  a  con- 
versation. Of  Danish  books,  however,  I 
found  in  his  rich  and  excellent  philological 
collection  no  more  than  Baden's  Grammar, 


and  Hallage'a  Norwegian  'Vocabulary,  and 
in  the  library  Haldorson's  Icelandic  Diction- 
ary, in  which  he  made  me  read  him  a  couple 
of  pages  of  the  preface  as  a  lesson  in  pro- 
nunciation. Our  conversation  turned  mostly 
on  Northern  and  German  literature.  The 
last  he  is  pretty  minutely  acquainted  with, 
and  he  is  very  fond  of  German  poetry,  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  fashion 
with  the  ladies  of  Bologna,  so  that  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  whom  the  Romans  hardly  knew 
by  name,  are  here  read  in  the  original,  and 
their  works  are  to  be  had  in  the  library.  This 
collection  occupies  a  finely -built  saloon,  in 
which  it  is  arranged  in  dark  presses  with 
wire  gratings,  and  is  said  to  contain  about 
120,000  volumes.  Besides  Mezzofanti,  there 
is  an  under  librarian,  two  assistants,  and 
three  other  servants.  Books  are  bought  to 
the  amount  of  about  1,000  scudi,  or  more 
than  200/.  sterling  a  year.  Mezzofanti  is  not 
merely  a  linguist,  but  is  well  acquainted  with 
literary  history  and  bibliography,  and  also 
with  the  library  under  his  charge.  As  an 
author  he  is  not  known,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware ;  and  he  seems  at  present  to  be  no 
older  than  about  forty.  I  must  add,  what 
perhaps  would  be  least  expected  from 
a  learned  man  who  has  been  unceasingly 
occupied  with  linguistic  studies,  and  has 
hardly  been  out  of  his  native  town,  that  he 
has  the  finest  and  most  polished  manners, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  engaging 
good  nature."* 

After  this  date  there  is  a  long  blank  in 
Mr.  Watts'  series  of  notices.  The  next  ac- 
count which  he  has  been  able  to  discover  is 
dated  several  years  after  Mezzofanti 's  removal 
from  Bologna.  We  are  induced  to  add  from 
our  own  store  one  or  two  further  sketches  of 
Mezzofanti  while  still  at  Bologna.  Although 
the  brief  account  given  by  M.  Valery  in  his 
"  Voyage  Litteraire  et  Historique  en  Italie" 
contains  nothing  new,  yet  as  Mr.  Watts'  list, 
diversi6ed  though  it  be,  does  not  contain  any 
French  traveller,  we  may  as  well  record  his 
impressions.  "  The  librarian  of  the  Bologna 
University/'  he  says,  "  is  the  abbate  Mezzo- 
fanti, who  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  his  knowledge  of  languages.  He  knows, 
including  dialects,  no  less  than  thirty- two; — 
ten  more  than  Mithridates,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, he  bears  but  slight  resemblance  in  any 
other  respect,  being  full  of  amiableness  and 
modesty.  There  is  really  something  of  the 
miraculous  in  a  gift  such  as  this ;  for  Mezzo- 

•  Molbech's  Rene  giennem  en  Deal  af  Tydakland, 
Frankrige,  England  og  Italian,  i  Aarene  1819  og 
1829,  vol  iii.  p.  819,  and  following. 
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fanti  has  never  been  outside  of  Bologna.  He 
»  a  philologist ;  a  profound  scholar  in  orien- 
tal languages,  even  to  their  very  patois ;  an 
apostle  of  tongues,  as  of  piety. 

Much  more  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as 
for  its  author,  is  the  account  given  by  the 
celebrated  German  philologer,  Frederic  Ja- 
cobs. It  brings  us  down  about  five  years  far- 
ther than  those  which  we  have  fast  been 
discussing,  his  visit  to  Mezzofanti  having 
occurred  in  August  1825.  Herr  Jacobs* 
quotes  and  confirms  the  statements  which  we 
nave  already  seen,  from  Baron  von  Zach's 
"  Correspoodance,"  and  proceeds  to  say :  ''  I 
was  most  kindly  received  by  him  ;  we  spoke 
in  German  for  above  an  hour,  so  that  I  had 
full  opportunity  for  observing  the  facility 
with  which  he  spoke ;  his  conversation  was 
animated,  his  vocabulary  select  and  appro- 
priate, his  pronunciation  by  no  means  foreign, 
and  I  could  detect  nothing  but  here  and 
there  a  little  of  the  North  German  accent. 
He  was  not  unacquainted  with  German  liter- 
ature, spoke  among  other  things  of  Voes's 
services  in  the  theory  of  metre,  and  made 
some  observations  on  the  imitation  of  the 
metrical  system  of  the  ancients.  His  opinions 
were  precise  and  expressed  without  dogma- 
tism. This  fault,  so  common  among  persons 
of  talent,  appears  quite  foreign  to  him,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  charlatanism  about 
him." 

The  testimony  borne  by  Herr  Jacobs  to 
Mezzofianti's  scholarship  and  philological  at- 
tainments, even  in  a  department  but  little 
cultivated,  is  of  some  importance.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  another  peculiarity  or  his 
extraordinary  faculty,  equally  deserving  of 
notice.  "  Not  less  remarkable  are  the  ease 
and  readiness  with  which  he  passes  in  con- 
versation from  one  language  to  another,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  speaks 
several  of  the  most  difficult  together  without 
the  least  seeming  effort;  and  whereas,  in 
cognate  languages,  the  slightest  difference 
creates  confusion,  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
German  in  Holland  or  the  Dutchman  in  Ger- 
many, often  mixes  the  sister  and  mother 
tongues  so  as  to  become  unintelligible,  Mez- 
zofanti ever  draws  the  line  most  sharply,  and 
his  path  in  each  realm  of  languages  is  uni- 
formly firm  and  secure."  We  may  also  add 
Jacobs'  description  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  great  linguist,  especially  as  it  will 
prove  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  much  more 

*  Fr.  Jacob*,  Vermi&chte  Schriften,  vol.  vL  p. 
511 1  and  following. 


depreciatory  observations  of  a  lady  traveller 
whose  impressions  we  shall  have  to  record 
hereafter. 

''  Mezzofanti,"  writes  the  German  profess- 
or, "  is  of  the  middle  size  or  rather  below  it ; 
he  is  thin  and  pale,  and  his  whole  appearance 
indicates  delicacy.  He  appears  to  be  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  old  [he  was  really,  in 
1826,  fifty-one]  ;  his  movements  are  easy  and 
unembarrassed,  his  whole  bearing  is  that  of 
a  man  who  has  mixed  much  in  society.  He 
is  active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  he  never  fails  to  celebrate  mass 
every  day." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  follow  Mezzofanti 
to  Borne,  which,  of  course,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  theatre  of  his  celebrity.  While 
he  was  at  Bologna,  he  had  maintained  an 
occasional  correspondence  on  philological 
subjects  with  Father  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Capellari,  and  eventually  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
While  Capellari  was  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  his  esteem  for  his  correspond- 
ent was  increased  by  an  act  of  disinterested- 
ness on  the  part  of  Mezzofanti  which  came 
to  his  knowledge  ;  namely,  his  declining  the 
offer  of  (to  him )  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
voted  and  sent  to  him  by  the  congregation, 
in  acknowledgment  of  some  literary  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  Propaganda;  and 
after  Capellari's  elevation  to  the  Pontificate, 
he  set  his  heart  upon  drawing  the  "  Bolog- 
nese"  prodigy  to  Rome.  An  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  end  of  1832.  After  the 
failure  of  the  attempted  revolution  in  the 
Papal  States  during  that  year,  a  deputation 
from  the  legation  of  Bologna  was  sent  to 
Rome,  of  which  Mezzofanti  was  a  member ; 
and  the  Pope  urged  this  request  so  strongly 
upon  him,  that,  after  what  his  Holiness  jok- 
ingly called  "  a  regular  siege,"  (veramente  un 
asiedio,)  he  consented  to  the  change.  Gregory 
XVI.  used  afterwards  good  humoredly  to  say, 
"  that  this  was  the  only  good  that  resulted 
from  the  revolution  of  Bologna." 

Upon  his  settling  in  Rome,  Mezzofanti's 
humble  interests  and  wants  were  generously 
cared  for  by  his  friend  and  patron.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  prebend  in  St.  John  Lateran's, 
and  afterwards  to  a  canonry  in  St.  Peter's, 
together  with  the  Rectorship  of  the  college 
of  the  Pietrini  attached  to  that  church  ;  and 
on  the  transfer  of  the  celebrated  Angelo 
(afterwards  cardinal)  Mai  from  the  post  of 
Vatican  librarian  to  that  of  secretary  of 
the  Propaganda,  Mezzofanti  was  installed  in 
the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  he 
held  till  1840,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Mai, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.    And 
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even  in  this,  tbe  crowning  step  of  his  promo- 
tion, the  same  considerate  generosity  followed 
him.  Presuming  on  the  slendemess  of  his 
friend's  resources,  the  Pope  presented  him, 
from  the  privy  parse,  with  the  state  equi- 
pages and  the  other  details  of  tbe  outfit 
usually  provided  by  a  new  cardinal  at  bis 
installation. 

Mezsofanti  continued  to  enjoy  tbe  friend- 
ship of  Gregory  XVI.  nntil  his  death,  and 
was  equally  beloved  by  the  present  Pope, 
whom  he  had  known  before  his  promotion, 
and  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  full  of 
honor  and  distinction,  although  his  change 
of  rank  brought  little  alteration  in  the  simple 
habits  which  he  had  contracted  as  an  hum- 
ble professor.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
conceive  a  position  more  advantageous  for 
bis  favorite  pursuit  than  that  which  Meuo- 
fanti  now  occupied.  Where  should  we  find 
a  more  "diverse  speaking  "  crowd  than  tbat 
which  annually  flocks  to  the  attractive  spec- 
tacles of  tbe  Holy  Week  at  Borne?  and 
even  independently  of  these,  what  we  may 
call  the  standing  population  of  Rome  is  per- 
haps the  most  polyglot  in  the  world.  Ec- 
clesiastics from  every  part  of  the  Christian 
world  may  be  met  almost  daily  in  the  ante- 
rooms of  the  Vatican,  or  the  tegreteria  of 
the  Propaganda.  The  convents  and  other 
religious  houses  of  tbe  city  number  among 
their  memberscomplexions  of  every  hue,  and 
tongues  of  every  variety  of  intonation; 
above  all,  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  is 
in  itself  a  little  world,  comprising  every 
language  and  every  dialect  of  the  nations  in 
communion  with  Rome.  All  these  resources 
were  open  to  Mezzofanti,  and  he  availed  him- 
self zealously  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Watta'  first  authority  after  Mezzo- 
fanti's  arrival  at  Rome  is  a  very  dogmatical 
and  supercilious  German  student,  named 
Fleck,  who,  during  his  researches  in  the 
Vatican,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inter- 
course with  him.  Mr.  Watts  may  well  be 
amused  at  the  "  magisterial  superiority " 
with  which  Herr  Fleck  considers  himself 
entitled  to  speak  of  Mezzofao  ti's  gift. 

"  Since  he  baa  been  prefect  of  the  Vatican  in 
Mai's  slesd,"  says  Fleck,  "  I  have  had  occasion 
to  see  him  daily.  His  talent  is  that  of  a  linguist, 
not  that  of  a  philologist.  One  forenoon  in  the 
Vatican,  he  spoke  Modem  Greek  to  a  young1 
man  who  came  in,  Hebrew  with  a  rabbi  or  '  scrit- 
tore'  of  the  library,  Russian  with  a  magnate  who 
passed  through  to'the  manuscript-rooms,  Latin  and 
German  with  me,  Danish  with  a  young  Danish 
archcologift  who    was   present,  English    with 
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the  English,— Italian  with  many.  German  he 
■peaks  well,  bat  almost  too  softly,  like  a  Ham- 
burgher  j  Latin  he  does  not  apeak  particularly 
well,*  and  his  English  is  just  as  middling.  There 
is  something  about  him  that  reminds  me  of  a 
parrot — he  does  not  seem  to  abound  with  ideas; 
hut  bis  talent  is  the  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
that  the  Italians  have  great  difficulties  to  cope 
with  In  learning  a  foreign  language.  He  will 
always  remain  a  wonderful  phenomenon,  if  not  a 
miracle  in  the  dogmatic  sense.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  observed,  that  he  often*  repeats  the 
same  ideas  in  conversation.  He  told  me  he  had 
learned  Russian  at  Bologna  from  a  Pole,  and  so 
had  been  in  danger  of  introducing  Polonicisths 
into  his  Russian.  In  the  French  Wars  bis  visits 
to  the  hospitals  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  men  of  different 
nations,  and  the  march  of  the  Austrians  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  dialect  of  the  gipsies. 
Thrice  he  lold  me  he  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  in 
a  kind  of"  confusion  of  languages.'  He  is  altogether 
a  man  of  a  sensitive  nervous  system,  and  much 
more  decidedly  and  more  pus!  1  Ian imously  attached 
to  Catholicism  than  Mai.  He  has  never  travelled, 
except  to  Rome  and  Naples;  and  to  Naples  he 
went  to  study  Chinese  at  the  Institute  (for  the 
education  of  natives  of  China  as  missionaries), 
and  them  be  fell  dangerously  ill.  He  seeks  the 
society  of  foreigners  very  eagerly  in  order  to  con- 
verse with  every  one  in  his  own  language.  His 
predilection  for  acquiring  foreign  idioms  is  so 
strong  tbat  be  observes  and  imitates  tbe  provin- 
cial dialects  and  accents.  He  has  carried  this  so 
far  that,  for  example,  he  can  distinguish  the 
Hamburgh  and  Hanoverian  German  very  well. 
Even  of  Wendish  be  is  not  ignorant.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  gilt  of  no  very  high  order ;  but  it  is  a 

Sift  nevertheless,  and  when  exercised  in  its  more 
azzling  points  cf  practice  sets  one  in  amaze- 
ment. Mezzofanti  understands  this  well.  The 
Italians  admire  this  distinguished  and  unasiuming 
man,  as  tbe  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  be- 
lieve bis  reputation  to  be  not  only  European,  but 
Asiatic,  and  African  also.  He  is  said  to  speak 
some  thirty  languages  and  dialects ;  but  of 
course  not  all  with  equal  readiness.  The  Persian 
missionary.  Sebastiani,  who,  in  Napoleon's  time, 
played  an  important  political  part  in  Persia,  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  Mezzofanti  when  In 
Rome,  tbat  he  might  learn  Modern  Persian  from 
bim  ;  Sebastiani,  however,  showed  himself  dis- 
inclined to  bis  society,  which  pained  Mezzolanti 
much.  Mezzofanti  has  been  called  the  modem 
Mi  th  rid  ales,  and  thought  very  highly  of  altogeth- 
er. In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  many 
learned  men,  even  Italians,  are  certainty  above 
bim :  his  reading  appears  at  times  shallow, 
owing  to  it  having  been  so  scattered,  and  it  baa 
occurred  that  he  has  often  repeated  the  same 
thing  to  strangers ;  but  his  great  and  peculiar 
linguistic  talent,  which  seems  as  it  were  to  spring 
from  some  innate  sense,  can  not  be  denied ;    his 

*  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Mezzolanti  was  a 
most  refined  and  elegant  LatinUt  His  Latirdty 
was  remarkable  even  in  Borne  itself. 
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good  natnre  ind  politeness  to  the  students  who 
frequunt  the  Vatican  are  very  great "  (FUckt 
Wutentchafttic&e  Rate,  I.  93-5. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  Hen-  Fleck  speaks 
of  in  bo  depreciatory  a  lone  is  the  gift  of  lan- 
guages itself:  of  Mezzofanti  personally,  he 
■peaks  with  respect,  and  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  courtesy  and  good  nature.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  authoress  who  follows 
next  in  order,  and  whose  strictures  on  the 

Kraonal  manner  and  besting  of  the  great 
gnist  we  do  not  hesitate,  both  from  our 
own  knowledge  and  from  the  concurring 
judgment  of  numberless  friends  who  enjoy- 
ed Mezsofanti's  acquaintance,  to  pronounce 
unjust  and  supercilious.  Mrs.  Paget,  to 
whom  we  are  referring,  Is  a  TransyTvanian 
lady  married  to  an  English  gentleman. 

"We  bad  hardly  time  to  take  even  a 
glance  at  the  objects  presented  to  our  view," 
says  Mrs.  Paget,  by  birth  Miss  Wesaelenji, 
"  when  Mezzofanti  entered,  in  conversation 
with  two  young  Moors,  and,  turning  to  us, 
asked  us  to  be  seated.  On  me  his  first  ap- 
pearance produced  an  unfavorable  impression . 
His  age  might  be  about  seventy:  he  was 
small  in  stature,  dry,  and  of  a  pale  unhealthy 
look.  His  whole  person  was  in  monkey-like 
restless  motion.  We  conversed  together  for 
some  time.  He  speaks  Hungarian  well 
enough  and  bis  pronunciation  is  not  bad. 
I  asked  him  from  whom  he  had  learned  it; 
he  said  from  the  common  soldiers  at  Milan. 
He  had  read  the  works  of  Kissaludi  and 
Csokonai,  Pethe's  Natural  History,  and 
some  other  Hungarian  books,  but  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  he  rather  studies  the  words 
than  the  subject  of  what  he  reads.  Some 
English  being  present,  be  spoke  English  with 
them  very  fluently  and  well ;  with  me  he 
afterwards  spoke  French  and  German,  and 
be  even  addressed  me  in  Wallachian  ;  but  to 
my  shame  I  was  unable  to  answer.  He  ask- 
ed if  I  knew  Slowakian.  In  showing  ns 
some  books,  he  read  out  from  them  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,  Latin,  and  He- 
brew. To  a  priest  who  was  with  ns,  and 
who  had  travelled  in  Palestine,  be  spoke  in 
Turkish.  I  asked  him  how  many  languages 
he  knew:  'not  many,'  he  replied,  'for  I 
only  apeak  forty  or  fifty.'  Amazing  incom- 
prehensible faculty!  but  not  one  that  I 
should  in  the  least  be  tempted  to  envy  ;  for 
the  empty  unreflecting  word -know  ledge  and 
the  innocently  exhibited  small  vanity  with 
which  he  waa  filled,  reminded  me  rather  of 
a  monkey  or  a  parrot,  a  talking  machine,  or 
•  sort  of  organ  wound  up  for  the  perform- 


ance of  certain  tunes,  than  of  a  being  en- 
dowed with  reason.  He  can,  in  fact,  only  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
Vatican. 

"  At  parting,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing if  he  would  allow  me  to  present  an  Hunga- 
rian book  to  the  Vatican  library.  My  first  care 
at  my  hotel  was  lo  send  a  copy  of  M.  Ws 
book, ' Balileletekrol '  ('On  Prejudices')  to 
the  binder,  and  a  few  davs  afterwards  I  took 
it,  handsomely  bound  in  white  leather,  to 
Mezzofanti,  whom  I  found  in  a  hurry  to  go 
and  baptize  some  Jews  and  Moors.  As  soon 
aa  he  saw  the  book,  without  once  looking 
into  it  even  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
author,  he  called  out,  '  Ah !  igen  sxep,  igen 
szep,  munka.  Szepn  van  bekotve.  Aranyos, 
szep,  szep,  igen  syep  igen  kozzonom.'  (Ah  I 
very  fine,  very  fine,  very  finely  bound. 
Beautiful,  very  fine,  very  fine,  thank  you  very 
muoh;) — and  put  it  away  in  a  bookcase. 
Unhappy  Magyar  volumes,  never  looked  at 
ont  of  their  own  country  but  by  some  curi- 
ous student  of  philology  like  Mezzofanti,  and 
in  their  own  country  read  by  how  few  I"* 

Mrs.  Paget's  visit  occurred  in  the  year 
1841,  and  the  next  authority  produced  by 
Mr.  Watts  is  dated  1846.  We  are  enabled, 
from  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  sketch  of 
Mezzofanti,  published  in  the  year  1846,  in 
the  well-known  Munich  journal,  "Historisoh 
Politische  Blatter,"  to  supply  some  addition- 
al details  of  this  portion  of  bia  life.  The 
author  of  this  sketch  is  Guide  Gorres,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  Professor 
and  publicist  of  that  name,  and  himself  not 
unfavorably  known  in  German  literature, 
During  a  protracted  residence  in  Rome, 
Gorres  enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mezzofanti,  and  took  every  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  testing  his  extraordinary 
gift,  by  observing  him  in  conversation  with 
foreigners  of  all  varieties  of  languages.  It 
would  hardly  interest  any  of  onr  readers  to 
record  the  many  offices  held  by  him  at  differ- 
ent times  aa  cardinal,  the  congregations  of 
which  he  waa  member,  or  the  honors  which 
he  received,  which  occupy  a  full  page  of 
G&rrea'  memoir.  The  following  account  of 
Mexxofanti's  linguistic  talent  is  more  to  our 
purpose.  It  is  drawn  up,  not  only  with 
greater  detail,  but,  what  is  equally  important, 
with  more  regard  for  scientific  arrangement, 
than  any  of  those  we  have  yet  seen. 

"The  vastnesa  of  the  range  of  languages 
which  be  had  mastered  borders  closely  on 
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the  incredible;  and,  what  appears  hardly 
leas  marvellous,  this  enormous  store  has  not 
only  not  produced  any  Babel-like  confusion 
in  bis  bead,  but  on  the  contrary  lies  com- 

£letely  at  his  command,  so  that,  without  the 
»st  effort,  and  without  any  observable  in- 
terval, be  passes  from  one  realm  of  language 
to  another,  as  lightly  as  a  bird  hops  from 
spray  to  spray.     He  is  familiar  with  all  the 
European  languages.   And  by  this  we  under- 
stand  not  merely  the  old  classical  tongues 
and  the  first  class  modern  ones ;   that  is  to 
say,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Italian,  French, 
8panish,  Portuguese,  German,  and  English ; 
his  knowledge  embraces  also  the  languages 
of    the  second  class,  viz.,  the  Dutch,   the 
Danish,  and  Swedish,  the  whole .  Sclavonic 
family,  the   Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian    or 
Czechish,  and  Servian,  the  Hungarian,  and 
Turkish ;    and  even  those  of  the  third  and 
fourth  class,   the   Irish,   Welsh,    Albanian, 
Wallachian,    Bulgarian,    and    Illyriao,    are 
equally    at    his    command.     On    my   hap- 
pening to  mention  that  I  had  once  dabbled 
a  little   in   Basque,   he  at   once   proposed 
that  we  should  set  about  it  together.     Even 
the  Romani  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Lettish,  are 
not  unfamiliar  to  him ;  nay,  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  Lappish,  the  language 
of  the  wretched  nomadic  tribes  of  Lapland ; 
although  he  told  me  be  did  not  know  whether 
it  should  be  called  Lappish  or  Laplandish. 
Passing  along  to  Asia,  it  is  true  that  he  does 
not  claim  acquaintance  with  all  the  dialects  of 
this  vast  region,  with  its  desolate  steppes  and 
its  fallen,  degenerate,  and  fast  decreasing  pop- 
ulation; but  nevertheless,  even  here,  there 
is  hardly  one  of  the  more  prominent  lan- 
guages, especially  those  which  fall  within  the 
circle  of  European  intercourse,  that  has  es- 
caped bis  grasp.     Thus  he  is  master  of  all 
the  languages  which  are  classed  under  the 
Indo- German  family:  the  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
sian, the  Koordish,  the  Armenian,  the  Geor- 
gian ;  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Semitic  family,  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syr- 
iac,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  the  Sabaic,  and  even 
the  Chinese,  which  he  not  only  reads  but 
speaks.    As  regards  Africa,  and  its  Hamitic 
races,  the  recent  revival  of  intercourse  with 
that  country,  and  especially  with  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  have  facilitated  the  extension  of 
his  acquaintance  with   its   languages.     He 
knows  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian,  Am- 
baric*,  and  Angolese.  I  can  not  from  my  own 
knowledge  say  whether  he  has  acquired  any 

•  The  original  is  AnchariscJw :  hat  we  presume 
it  b  a  misprint 


of  the  native  languages  of  America,  except 
the  Californian;  bat  I  have  been  told  that 
even  while  he  was  in  Bologna,  he  learned 
some  of  these  from  an  ex-Jesuit  who  had  so- 
journed as  a  missionary  on  that  continent." 
(ffislorisch  PolitUehe  Blatter.  1842,  pp. 
279-80.) 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Mezzofanti  ac- 
tually carried  out  his  intentions  in  reference 
to  the  Basque  language  in  both  its  dialects, 
and  we  are  able,  also,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
to  resolve  the  doubt  which  Herr  Guido  Gor- 
res  here  raises.  Mezzofanti  had  acquired, 
long  before  he  came  to  Rome,  more  than  one 
of  the  native  languages  of  Central  and  South- 
ern America.  He  spoke  the  dialects  of 
Mexico  and  of  Brazil.  Among  the  few  liter- 
ary remains  which  he  has  left  is  a  Mexican 
calendar,  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  illustrated 
by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of  one  of  his 
nieces,  Signorina  Minarelli.  -The  catalogue 
of  his  library  contains  several  books  not  only 
in  Mexican,  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  and  Chilian, 
but  even  in  one  of  the  languages  of  North- 
America — that  of  the  Delaware  Indians.* 

Herr  Gorres,  on  his  own  part,  attests  the 
fluency,  the  precision,  and  the  unexception- 
able accent,  with  which  the  Cardinal  spoke 
German ;  and  he  tells,  as  a  curious  example 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  other 
languages,  that  a  Russian  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  written  in  Russian  to  intro- 
duce a  friend  to  Mezzofanti,  was  rallied  by 
him  afterwards  on  the  ungrammatical  and 
inelegant  style  in  which  she  had  written,  and 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  particular 
faults  in  her  composition  which  he  pointed 
out.  We,  ourselves,  remember  to  have  heard 
the  highest  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and 
elegance  of  a  letter  of  his  in  Portuguese  ad- 
dressed to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador.  It 
was  perfect,  he  declared,  even  to  the  nicest 
conventionalities  of  the  epistolary  form  in  use 
in  Portuguese  society. 

We  shall  return  hereafter  to  some  of  the 
details  of  Gorres*  account ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, we  shall  add  another  of  Mr.  Watts' 
authorities,  an  anonymous  Russian  traveller, 
who  visited  Rome  a  few  years  later. 

"  Twice,"  writes  this  traveller,  "  I  have  waited 
this  remarkable  man,  a  phenomenon  as  yet  un- 
paralleled in  the  literary  world,  and  one  that  will 
scarcely  be  repeated  unless  the  gift  of  tongues  be 
given  anew,  as  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence  :  he  expressed  himself  in  Russian 

•  See  CaUlogo  della  L&breria  del  Card.  Mexzo- 
feati,  p.  25. 
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very  purely  and  correctly ;  but  as  he  is  more  ac- 
customed to  the  style  of  books  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary discourse,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  language 
of  books  in  talking  with  him  for  the  conversation 
to  flow  freely.  His  passion  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages is  so  great,  that  even  now,  in  advanced 
age,  be  continues  to  study  fresh  dialects.  He 
learned  Chinese  not  long  ago ;  and  is  constantly 
visiting  the  Propaganda  for  practice  in  conversa- 
tion with  its  pupils  of  all  sorts  of  races.  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dia- 
lect* in  which  he  was  able  to  express  himself,  and 
he  sent  me  the  name  of  God  written  in  his  own 
hand,  in  fifty-six  languages,  of  which  thirty  were 
European,  not  counting  their  sub-division  of  dia- 
lects, seventeen  Asiatic,  also  without  reckoning 
dialects,  five  African,  and  four  American.    In  his 

Krson,  the  confusion  that  arose  at  the  building  of 
ibel  is  annihilated,  and  all  nations,  according  to 
the  sublime  expression  of  Scripture,  are  again  of 
one  tongue.  Will  posterity  ever  see  any  thing 
similar  ?  Mezzofanti  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful curiosities  of  Rome."* 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  and  improving  his  gift 
of  tongues  which  Mezzofanti  enjoyed  at 
Rome,  was  his  easy  and  constant  access  to 
the  living  polyglot,  the  college  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  world  is 
the  diversity  of  tongues  so  strikingly  exhib- 
ited as  at  the  annual  academical  exercises 
of  this  celebrated  institution,  which  are  held 
daring  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  the  spe- 
cial festival  of  the  Propaganda.  These  exer- 
cises consist  of  declamations,  both  of  prose 
and  of  poetry,  in  each  of  the  languages  which 
are  represented  among  the  students  actually 
in  the  college,  and  which  frequently  exceed 
forty  in  number.  On  these  occasions,  Mezxo- 
fanti used  to  be  the  life  of  the  assemblage. 
Miss  Mitford  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  this  performance,  derived  from  the  late 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Baines. 

"  He  (Dr.  Baines)  gave  a  most  amusing 
account  of  Cardinal  Mezxofanti — a  man,  in 
all  but  his  marvellous  gift  of  tongues,  as 
simple  as  an  infant.  '  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Rome,'  said  he,  *  we  went  together  to  the 
Propaganda,  and  beard  speeches  delivered  in 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  languages,  by  con- 
verts of  various  nations.  Amongst  them 
were  natives  of  no  less  than  three  tribes  of 
Tartars,  each  talking  bis  own  dialect.  They 
did  not  understand  each  other,  but  the  Car- 
dinal understood  them  all,  and  could  tell  with 
critical  nicety  the  points  in  which  one  jargon 
differed  from  the  others.  We  dined  together, 
and  I  entreated  him,  having  been  in  the  tower 
of  Babel  all  the  morning,  to  let  us  stick  to 

*  Remskiya  Pisina,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 


English  for  the  rest  of  day.  Accordingly,  he 
did  stick  to  English,  which  he  spoke  as  flu- 
ently as  we  do,  and  with  the  same  accuracy, 
not  only  of  grammar  but  of  idiom.  His  only 
trip  was  in  saying, '  That  was  before  the  time 
when  I  remember,'  instead  of  'before  my 
time.'  Once,  too,  I  thought  him  mistaken  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  But  when  1 
returned  to  England  (continued  Dr.  Baines) 
I  found  that  my  way  was  either  provincial  or 
old-fashioned,  and  that  I  was  wrong  and  he 
was  right. 

'  "  In  the  course  of  the  evening  his  servant 
brought  a  Welsh  Bible  which  bad  been  left 
for  him.  '  Ah  I'  said  he,  '  this  is  the  very 
thing  :  I  wanted  to  learn  Welsh.'  Then  he 
remembered  it  was  in  all  probability  not  the 
authorized  version.  '  Never  mind,'  he  said, 
4 1  think  it  won't  do  me  any  harm.'  Six 
weeks  after,  I  met  the  Cardinal  and  asked 
him  how  he  got  on  with  his  Welsh.  *  Oh  !' 
replied  he,  '  I  know  it  now :  I  have  done 
with  it.'  "•  ( Miss  Mitford9 s  Recollections  of 
a  Literary  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

It  wag  not,  however,  in  the  mere  capacity 
of  a  spectator,  or  even  of  a  patron,  that  Mez- 
zofanti was  known  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Propaganda.  It  was  notorious 
in  Rome  that  he  took  an  active  and  good- 
natured  part  in  the  revision,  and  perhaps 
even  the  actual  preparation,  of  the  composi- 
tions intended  for  delivery.  "  He  was  fre- 
quently himself,"  writes  Guido  Gorres,  "  the 
author  of  these  polyglot  poems ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  never  was  a  poet 
who  essayed  his  skill  in  such  a  variety  of 
tongues.  A  disinterested  act  of  good  nature, 
truly  I  for  in  most  cases,  with  the  exception 
of,  himself  and  the  individual  who  is  reciting, 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  assembly  who  can 
understand  a  word  of  it,  much  less  appreciate 
the  poetical  merit  of  the  composition."  We 
can  ourselves  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Gdrres'  statement.  The  declamations  in 
the  Tamil  dialect  of  Hindostanee,  recited  year 
after  year  by  an  East  Indian  student  of  our 
acquaintance,  were  invariably  written  by 
Mezxofanti. 

Those,  however,  who  desired  to  witness  in 
its  full  perfection  the  extraordinary  gift  of 

•  Mr.  Watts,  however,  adds,  "  that  this  statement 
could  not  imply  that  Meaofanti  could  epeak  the 
language  which  he  had  thus  acquired  from  a  printed 
source/1  Mr.  Watte  was  informed  "  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellis  of  the  British  Museum,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who  saw  him  more  than  once  in  his  later  years," 
that  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
in  the  language  of  the  Cymry.  Mr.  Ellis  even  felt 
certain  that  he  could  not  read  with  facility  an  or- 
dinary book. 
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this  wonderful  man,  instead  of  these  formal 
holiday  exhibitions,  sought  rather,  as  we  hare 
occasionally  done,  to  see  him  in  his  ordinary 
intercourse  with  the  youths  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. It  was  for  years  his  favorite  relaxa- 
tion. In  summer  he  generally  spent  an  hour, 
in  winter  an  hour  and  a  half,  among  them  ; 
partly  for  the  sake  of  practice  in  their  various 
languages,  partly  as  an  innocent  and  instruc- 
tive recreation.  In  the  free  and  familiar  inter- 
course which  the  good  Cardinal  encouraged 
and  maintained  with  those  youths,  there 
sometimes  arose  sportive  trials  of  skill,  in 
which  their  great  amusement  consisted  in  en- 
deavoring to  puzzle  the  Cardinal  by  a  con- 
fusion of  languages,  and  to  provoke  him  into 
answering  in  a  language  different  from  that 
in  which  he  was  addressed.  The  idea  of 
these  trials  (which  reminded  us  of  the  old- 
fashioned  game  of  "cross-question,")  appears 
to  have  originated  with  the  good-humored 
old  Pope,  Oregory  XVI.,  soon  after  Mezzo- 
fanti's  arrival  in  Rome.  "  One  day,"  says 
M.  Manavit,  "Gregory  XVI.  provided  an 
agreeable  surprise  for  the  polyglot  prelate, 
and  a  rare  treat  for  himself,  in  an  improvised 
conversation  in  various  tongues — a  regular 
linguistic  tournament.  Among  the  mazy  al- 
leys of  the  Vatican  gardens,  behind  one  of 
the  massive  walls  of  verdure  which  form  its 
peculiar  glory,  the  Pope  placed  a  certain 
number  of  the  Propaganda  students  in  am- 
buscade. When  the  time  came  for  his  ordi- 
nary walk,  he  invited  Mezzofanti  to  accompany 
him ;  and,  as  they  were  proceeding  gravely 
and  solemnly,  on  a  sudden,  at  a  given  signal, 
these  youths  grouped  themselves  for  a  mo- 
ment on  their  knees  before  his  Holiness,  and 
then,  quickly  rising,  addressed  themselves  to 
Mezzofanti,  each  in  his  own  tongue,  with  such 
an  abundance  of  words  and  such  a  volubility 
of  tone,  that,  in  the  jargon  of  dialects,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hear,  much  less  to  un- 
derstand, them.  But  Mezzofanti  did  not 
shrink  from  the  conflict.  With  the  prompt- 
ness and  address  which  were  peculiar  to  him, 
he  took  them  up  singly,  and  replied  to  each 
in  his  own  language,  with  su:h  spirit  and 
elegance  as  to  amaze  them  all." 

Sometimes,  however,  a  new  language 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Propaganda.  In 
that  case  it  was  Mezzofanti's  great  delight  to 
commence  his  studies  once  again.  If  the 
language  had  any  printed  books — as  a  Bible, 
Catechism,  or  similar  work  —  he  would  learn 
from  the  new  comer  to  read  and  translate 
them.  But  if,  as  more  than  once  occurred, 
the  language  was  entirely  without  books,  he 
made  the  pupil  speak  or  recite  some  familiar 


prayer,  until  be  picked  up  .first  the  general 
meaning,  and  afterwards  the  particular  sounds, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the 
language.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain 
and  to  classify  the  particles,  both  affixes  and 
suffixes ;  to  distinguish  verbs  from  nouns,  and 
substantives  from  adjectives ;  to  discover  the 
principal  inflections,  <fec.#  Having  once  mas- 
tered the  preliminaries,  his  power  of  general- 
izing seemed  rather  to  be  an  instinct  than  an 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  With  him 
the  knowledge  of  words  led  almost  without 
an  effort  to  the  power  of  speaking :  and  prob- 
ably the  most  signal  triumph  of  his  career — 
his  mastery  of  Chinese  —  was  the  one  which 
was  accomplished  at  once  latest  in  life  and 
with  fewest  facilities.  It  was  so  complete, 
too,  that  he  was  able  not  only  to  converse 
freely  with  the  Chinese  students  in  the  Pro- 
paganda, but  even  to  preach  to  them  in  their 
native  language.  In  the  year  1843,  he  de- 
livered to  them  in  Chinese  a  comprehensive 
series  of  religious  instructions ;  or,  to  use  the 
technical  phrase  employed  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  conducted  for  tbem,  in  Chinese,  a 
spiritual  retreat,  consisting  of  the  celebrated 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Mezzofanti  died  on  March  15,  1840,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  cardinals  who  remained  in  Rome  after 
the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  to  Oaeta ;  and  his  last 
illness  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  on, 
or  at  least  accelerated,  by  the  distress  and 
anxiety  not  unnatural  at  such  a  crisis  in  so 
devoted  a  churchman  and  so  affectionate  a 
friend.  It  is  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that,  notwith- 
standing, on  the  one  hand,  his  well-known 
devotion  to  the  Papal  interests,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  hostility  towards  the  reactionary 
clerical  party  which  animated  the  councils  of 
the  Roman  Republic  at  this  period,  an  offer  of 
public  funeral  honors  was  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  which,  however, 
was  declined  by  Mezzofanti's  family. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  available  materi- 
als for  a  sketch  of  Mezzofanti's  career.  We 
have  given  them,  with  but  little  criticism  or 
commentary,  as  they  came  from  their  au- 
thors, to  be  taken  at  what  may  be  deemed 
their  just  value.     It  is  impossible  to  resist 

•  The  latest  instance  of  this,  at  it  would  appear, 
occurred  daring  the  residence  of  the  present  writer 
in  Rome,  that  of  two  Californian  youths,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  Propaganda  utterly  ignorant  of  all  bat 
their  native  dialect  Mezzofanti  speedily  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  communication  with  them,  tad 
eventually  was  able  to  converse  freely  with  them. 
Unhappily  the  Roman  climate  proved  fatal  to  both 
these  youths  in  a  short  time. 
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the  general  impression  produced  by  their 
united  testimony.  And  yet,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  them  all,  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  even  to  form  a  precise  es- 
timate of  the  actual  extent  of  his  attainments 
in  each  of  the  language*,  or  of  the  exact 
number  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

If  we  turn  first  to  the  number  of  tongues 
with  which  he  was  conversant,  we  are  met 
not  only  by  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  different  authorities,    but 
by  a  vagueness  and  want  of  precision  in  seve- 
ral among  them.    Stewart  Rose  says  that 
Mezzofanti  "read  twenty  and  conversed  in 
eighteen  languages ;"  Baron  von  Zach  extends 
the  number  to  "thirty -two,  living  and  dead :" 
Blame,  though  he  considers  the  Baron's  ac- 
count exaggerated  as  to  degree,  makes  no  ob- 
jection to  it  ip  point  of  number;   Molbech 
says,  "the  total  number  extends  to  more 
than    thirty    languages:"   Fleck  makes  it 
"  some  thirty"    Even  of  his  own  account  of 
himself  we  have  different  reports :  thus  Lady 
Morgan  says,  that  Mezzofanti  himself,  "  when 
she  spoke  of  his  forty  languages,"  smiled  at 
the  exaggeration,  "  though  he  had  gone  over 
the  outline  of  forty  languages :"  Mrs.  Paget, 
on  the  contrary,  says  that,  with  affected  hu- 
mility, he  told  her  "  he  spoke  only  forty  or 
fifty;  "  and  the  Russian  traveller  states  that, 
in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  by  him  to 
Mezzofanti  as  to  the  number  of  languages 
"  in  which  be  could  express  himself,*'  Mezzo- 
fanti "sent  him   the  name  of  God  written 
with  his  own  hand  in  fifty  six  languages." 
To  complete  the  era  harassment,  M.  Manavit 
gives*  a  detailed  list  of  Jifty-eight  languages 
spoken  by  the  Cardinal ;  while  another  writer, 
the  author  of  a  sketch  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Civil  la  Cattolica"  (whom  M.  Manavit  quotes, 
and  who  states  as  his  authority  a  conversa- 
tion with   Mezzofanti  in   1840),  makes  the 
number  no  less  than  seventy-eight  !\ 

So  also,  as  regards  his  facility  of  speaking 
the  several  languages,  we  meet  a  certain, 
though  by  no  means  the  same,  amount  of 
discrepancy.  M.  Manavit's  list  sets  down 
Irish  among  his  acquirements,  upon  the 
very8arae  footing  with  English,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, or  any  other  of  the  languages  in 
which  he  is  known  to  have  been  perfect. 
Now,  we  ourselves  know  that  he  did  not 
claim  to  speak  Irish  thoroughly.  He  under- 
stood and  read  it  perfectly,  and  with  an  ex- 
cellent accent ;  he  was  master  of  the  ordinary 
conversational  forms,  and  of  a  sufficient 
stock  of  words  to  initiate  a  conversation,  and 
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carry  it  through  its  early  stages ;  and  it  was 
his  habit,  on  meeting  an  Irish  visitor,  to  ad- 
dress him  in  his  native  tongue,  and,  if  he 
failed  to  reply,  to  banter  him  good-bumor- 
edly  on  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  his 
country.     Again,  if  we  took  literally  Dr. 
Baines  account  as  recorded  by  Miss  Mitford, 
we  should  conclude  that  Mezzofanti  reported 
himself  to  that  dignitary  as  perfect  in  Welsh, 
whereas  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  (him- 
self a  Welshman,)  who  must  have  seen  him 
at  a  later  period,  that  he  "  was  quite  unable 
to  keep  up  or  even  to  understand  a  conver- 
sation in  that  language."    In  like  manner, 
while  many  of  the  authorities  are  loud  in 
their  praise  of   Mezzofanti's   English,  Herr 
Fleck  declares  that  bis  English  was   "  only 
middling."      The    same    writer,    speaking 
generally  of   his    talents,  says    that,   (<of 
course    he    does    not  speak  all  languages 
with  equal  readiness ;"  and   Lady  Morgan 
implies  even  more  in  the  avowal  which  she 
attributes    to    the  Cardinal    himself,   that, 
"  although  he  had  gone  over  the  outline  of 
forty  languages,  he  was  not  master  of  them, 
as  he  had  dropped  such  as  had  not  books 
worth  reading. ' 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  we 
fear  it  is  now  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
precise  and  certain  conclusion.  It  is  plain 
that  such  accuracy  could  only  be  derived 
either  from  the  testimony  of  the  intimate 
associates  of  Mezzofanti,  or  from  some  pre- 
cise and  authentic  statement  of  his  own ;  and 
from  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  from  the  most  careful  inquiry 
in  every  available  quarter,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  no  such  authoritative  information 
is  now  attainable.  Mezzofanti  does  not  ap- 
pear, so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
accounts  both  public  and  private  which  have 
come  under  our  notice,  ever  to  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  full  explanation 
on  this  precise  point.  Even  if  we  were 
to  accept  without  any  reserve  (which  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  do)  the  statement 
of  the  writer  in  the  "  Civilita  Cattolica"  it 
is  plain  that  the  languages  there  enumerated, 
are  languages  with  which  Mezzofanti  was  in 
some  degree  acquainted,  but  which  he  by  no 
means  professed  to  speak.  The  same,  we 
think,  is  equally  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
answer  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
to  the  Russian  traveller.  One  may  be  said 
to  be  able  to  "express  himself"  in  a  lan- 
guage without  its  being  implied  that  he 
speaks  it  fluently.  At  all  events,  he  rather 
evaded  this  question  than  replied  to  it  di- 
rectly ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  which 
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he  made  to  Mrs.  Paget  (whose  supercilious- 
ness may  well  appear  to  have  deserved  a 
quiet  rebuke  even  from  so  mild  a  man),  that 
"he  did  not  know  many  languages,  as  he 
spoke  only  forty  or  fifty/9  was  intended 
merely  as  a  good-humored  quiz  upon  the 
lady's  indiscretion.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  apparent  (althpugh  we  do  not 
find  any  trace  of  his  having  drawn  up  such 
a  classification)  that  the  degrees  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  various  languages  which 
he  knew  must  have  been  very  various.  Al- 
though it  is  not  strictly  true,  as  alleged  by 
Lady  Morgan,  that  he  cultivated  only  those 
languages  which  had  a  literature,  and 
neglected  all  the  rest,  yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  were  some  which,  from  superior 
opportunities  as  well,  perhaps,  as  from 
greater  intrinsic  attractiveness,  he  cultivated 
much  more  than  the  rest.  No  vague  state- 
ment, therefore,  of  his  having  spoken  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty,  languages,  could  convey  an 
accurate  notion  of  his  actual  power  as  a  lin- 
guist. It  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the 
several  languages,  and  to  specify  the  degree 
of  acquaintance  which  he  possessed  with 
each.  Until  we  shall  have  some  such  classi- 
fied statement  before  us,  there  must  always 
remain  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  ex- 
tent of  his  attainments ;  and  unless  farther 
light  should  be  thrown  upon  it  by  some  of 
the  papers  which  he  left  behind,  much  of  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  his 
extraordinary  gift  must  continue  enveloped 
in  mystery. 

We  are  by  no  means  left  in  the  same  un- 
certainty, however,  regarding  the  second 
point;  viz.,  the  degree  of  familiarity  which 
he  possessed  with  (at  least)  the  principal 
languages  which  he  spoke.  Th«  authorities 
already  alleged  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
he  spoke  almost  all  the  leading  languages 
both  of  the  East  and  West,  with  all  but  the 
freedom,  the  precision,  and  the  propriety  of 
an  educated  native  of  each  of  the  countries. 
It  is  not  alone  that  the  general  fact  is  attested 
by  many  of  these  authorities  ;  each  traveller 
has  borne  testimony  to  his  perfection  in  the 
language  of  his  own  country.  Baroness 
DImenstein  took  him  for  a  German.  Piince 
Volkonski  "  would  be  very  glad  if  his  son 
8 poke  Jlussian  as  well ;"  Stewart  Rose's 
Smymiote  declared  that  "  he  might  pass  for 
a  Greek  or  Turk  throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Seignior."  Baron  Von  Zach  was 
M  taken  by  surprise,  and  stupefied  by  his 
excellent  Magyar."  Molbech  found  him 
speak  Danish  "  with  almost  entire  correct- 
ness ;"  and  Fleck  "  heard  him  speak  Modern 


Greek  to  a  young  man  who  came  into  the 
library,  Hebrew  with  a  Rabbi  or  serittore  of 
the  Vatican,  Russian  with  a  magnate  who 
passed  through,  Latin  and  German  with  him- 
self, Danish  with  a  young  Danish  archaeolo- 
gist, English  with  the  English,  Italian  with 
many."  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  re- 
ceived explicit  and  equally  precise  assur- 
ances, not  only  from  French,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese  and  Poles,  but  from  Orientals  of 
every  variety  of  race  and  of  tongue.  We 
must  refer  to  M.  Manavit  for  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  his  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  various  provincial  dialects  of  France  and 
Spain  (pp.  108-110,  118-121.),  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  Basque  language,  which, 
as  we  have  seeo,  he  proposed  to  study  with 
Guido  G6rres.  Of  his  familiarity  with 
English  (although  Fleck  says,  "  his  English 
was  only  middling,")  the  accounts  given  by 
the  English  themselves  seem  almost  more 
marvellous.  He  "  astounded  Byron  even  to 
his  English ;"  Captain  Smyth  said,  "  he 
spoke  it  more  correctly  than  himself."  Lady 
Morgan  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  accent, 
"  although  (at  that  time)  he  had  never  left 
Bologna?'  With  Dr.  Baines  he  "  spoke  it  as 
fluently  as  we  do,  and  with  the  same  accu- 
racy, not  only  of  grammar  but  of  idiom." 
And,  even  as  far  back  as  1817,  Stewart 
Rose  attests  that  "during  long  repeated 
conversations  in  English,  he  never  once 
misapplied  the  sign  of  a  tense,  that  fearful 
stumbling  to  Scotch  and  Irish  !"#  We  may 
add,  upon  our  own  part,  the  fullest  confirma- 
tion of  these  statements ;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  best  illustrate  Ihem  by  stating  that  we 
have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
Irish  visitors  meeting  him  for  the  first  time, 
have  taken  him  for  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
mistaking  the  slight  foreign  peculiarity  which 
he  retained,  for  what  is  called  in  Ireland 
"  the  English  accent." 

•  As  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  richness* 
accuracy,  and  precision  of  his  vocabulary,  (both  in 
English  and  in  German,)  we  may  mention  an  anec- 
dote which  we  heard  from  one  of  the  parties.  On 
a  broiling  day  in  summer,  two  Englishmen  (both 
now  eminent,  and  one  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
English  literature)  were  walking  with  Mezzofanti 
across  the  Pinoian  Hill ;  they  were  all  conversing 
at  the  moment  in  German,  and  one  of  the  English- 
men wishing  to  say  that u  it  was  truly  a  sweltering 
day,"  hesitated  and  turned  to  ask  his  English  com- 
panion what  was  the  corresponding  German  ex- 
presaion.  Without  a  moment's  pause,  and  before 
the  Englishman  could  speak,  Mezzofanti  interposed, 
"schvtulig,  of  course,"  How  many  natives  of 
either  country  would  have  been  equally  ready  with 
such  an  out-of-the-way  epithet,  whether  in  English 
or  in  German  f 
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It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if,  in  acquiring 
a  new  language,  Mezzofanti  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  it  for  the  time,  and  as  if,  when  he 
had  mastered  it,  he  possessed  the  faculty,  so 
rare  even  with  the  most  practiced  linguists, 
of  thinking  directly  in  that  language,  rather 
than  translating  his  thoughts  into  it  from  any 
other  medium.  Mezzofanti,  too,  was  one  of 
the  few  linguists  whom  we  ever  knew  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  punster  in  foreign  languages ;  and 
he  had  the  curious  faculty,  besides,  of  ac- 
quiring with  the  words  of  each  language  the 
peculiar  expletive  interjectional  sounds  which 
characterize  the  native  pronounciation  of  each, 
and  by  the  absence  of  which  foreigners  are 
invariably  detected.  It  was  remarkable,  too, 
that,  in  speaking  Latin  with  the  nations  of 
different  countries,  he  never  failed  to  accom- 
modate his  pronounciation  of  that  language 
to  the  national  usages  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  conversed,  which,  in  some  Latin 
words,  are  such  as  to  render  natives  of  differ- 
ent countries  who  employ  them,  entirely  un- 
intelligible to  each  other. 

We  have  already  said,  indeed,  that  the 
operations  of  his  linguistic  faculty  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  instinct  than  of 
an  intellectual  exercise.  It  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  gift  possessed  by 
some  musicians,  of  learning  from  ear,  by  a 
single  effort,  and  retaining  with  unerring 
fidelity,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
musical  compositions.  He  himself  often  de- 
clared that  every  language  had  a  certain 
rhythm  (he  meant,  probably,  in  its  structural 
inflections),  which  it  was*  necessary  to  mas- 
ter in  order  to  follow  the  language  with 
facility.  His  mind  possessed  an  instinctive 
power  of  catching  up  and  echoing  back  this 
mysterious  rhythm ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  this  power,  coupled  with  the 
singular  quickness  and  retentiveness  of  his 
memory,  lay  the  secret  of  his  prodigious  suc- 
cess as  a  linguist.* 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  nevertheless, 
to  infer  that  Mezzofanti  was  a  mere  mechan- 
ical linguist,  and  not  a  scientific  philological 


*  Among  the  notable  phenomena  of  Mezzofanti's 
linguistic  faculty,  it  may  be  me '  tioned  that  in  a 
severe  illness  (contracted  daring  his  visit  to  the 
Chinese  College  at  Naples),  delirium  having  set  in, 
he  completely  lost  his  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  for  several  days  could  not  speak  a  word 
except  hia  native  Italian.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fleck 
that  the  various  languages  became  confused  in  his 
memory ;  but  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mei- 
aofanti  himself,  that  the  languages  were  not  con- 
fused, but  for  the  time  entirely  Tost  by  him.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  his  attainments  were 
chiefly  through  the  faculty  of  memory. 
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scholar.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  he  has  not 
left  behind  any  fruits  worthy  of  the  vast  re- 
sources of  his  mind;  and  he  himself,  mort 
than  any  one  else,  regretted  that  his  philolog- 
ical studies  came  too  late  in  life  to  be  turned 
to  much  scientific  purpose.  In  conversation 
with  Guido  Gtirres,  he  expressed  his  regret- 
"  that  his  youth  bad  fallen  upon  a  period  in 
which  languages  were  not  studied  from  that 
philosophical  point  of  view  in  which  they 
are  now  regarded."  Nevertheless,  Gdrres 
44  found  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
philological  labors  of  the  German,  French, 
and  English  authors,  and  especially  with  the 
Sanscrit  school  of  Berlin,  with  Bopp,  Rosen, 
Klaproth,  and  Schlegel."  Molbech  says  that 
he  was  not  merely  a  linguist,  but  was  well 
acquainted  with  literary  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy ;  and  Jacobs  bears  similar  testimony 
to  his  phiolological  attainments.  It  would 
be  impossible,  however,  that  a  man  who  was 
devoted  to  the  actual  study  of  languages,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  collections  of  words,  could 
attain  the  same  eminence  in  the  science  of 
languages  as  those  who  made  the  latter  their 
peculiar  study ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted, 
that  while  Mezzofanti  was  in  possession  of 
these  unexampled  stores,  he  was  not,  by 
some  lucky  combination,  thrown  into  close 
relations  with  some  of  the  great  comparative 
pbilologers  of  the  day,  and  thus  enabled  to 
lend  to  their  theoretical  explorations  the  aid 
of  his  practical  familarity  with  those  details 
which  to  them  could  be  only  known  in  theory 
and  by  conjecture.  What  might  not  science 
hope  for  from  the  union  of  Mezzofanti  with 
Rask  or  Remusat ! 

In  general  learning,  it  might  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  have  attained  to  much 
eminence;  but  he  held  a  respectable  rank 
in  almost  every  department.  In  the  peculiar 
sciences  of  his  own  profession  his  name  stood 
high  in  Rome.  He  was  a  skilful  canonist, 
and  a  well  informed  theologian.  He  waa 
not  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  his  familiar 
lee  turns  (especially  instructions  intended  for 
children,  for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  taste) 
were  most  touching  and  impressive.  We 
should  add  that  he  more  than  once  preached 
extempore  in  Polish  to  the  soldiers  at  Bo- 
logna. Nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  been  un- 
familiar with  natural  science.  At  one  period 
of  his  life  he  cultivated  botany,*  and  even 
Mrs.  Paget  records  as  among  the  Magyar 
books  which  he  had  read,  Pethe's  Natural 
History.  During  his  residence  at  Bologna 
he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  mathemati- 


*  Manavit,  p.  90. 
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cian,  and  M.  Libri,  whom  no  one  will  accuse 
of  a  tendency  to  exaggerate,  states  that  he 
found  him  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
Sanscrit  treatise  on  Algebra,  the  Biji  Gannita, 
but  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  Algebraic 
science  as  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
•with  the  curious  analogies  which  it  presents 
with  the  Algebra  of  the  Western  world. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Mezzofanti, 
all  who  have  written  regarding  htm  concur 
in  speaking  in  the  most  laudatory  terms.  The 
few  depreciatory  observations  of  Mrs.  Paget 
are  not  only  entirely  unsupported  by  other 
visitors,  but  are  at  variance  with  the  whole 
mass  of  written  and  oral  evidence  on  the 
subject.  He  was  amiableness  and  good 
nature  itself.  Warmly  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  his  own  creed,  he  was  most  charitable  and 
tolerant  to  every  variety  of  belief.  His  char- 
ities in  Rome  procured  for  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  Monsignor  Limonniere  ("  My  Lord 
Almoner").     His  habits  were  exceedingly 


simple,  modest,  and  unassuming.  What  Mrs. 
Paget  puts  down  to  the  account  of  "  small 
vanity,  was  in  reality  the  result  of  his  simple 
good  nature.  He  delighted  in  amusingsmnd 
giving  pleasure  ;  he  was  always  ready  to  dis- 
play his  extraordinary  gifts,  partly  for  the 
gratification  of  others,  partly  because  it  was 
to  himself  an  innocent  and  amusing  relaxa- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  display  was  the  last 
that  occurred  to  him  as  a  motive  of  action. 
We  can  say  from  our  own  observations  that 
never,  in  the  most  distinguished  circle,  did 
he  give  himself  to  those  linguistic  exercises 
with  half  the  spirit  which  he  evinced  among 
his  humble  friends,  the  obscure  and  almost 
nameless  students  of  the  Propaganda;  nor 
could  any  one  who  knew  Mezzofanti  doubt 
the  full  bincerity  of  the  sentiment  which  he 
expressed  to  Gorres :  "  Alas !  what  will  all 
these  languages  avail  me  towards  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  since  it  is  by  works,  not 
I  words,  we  must  win  our  way  thither !" 
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If  our  statesmen  in  this  war  have  prohibit- 
ed privateering,  they  have  not  prevented  pi- 
racy. Practically  speaking,  letters  of  marque 
are  only  forbidden  to  those  who  do  not  deal 
in  letters.  If  Napier  could  not  carry  the 
works  of  Cronstadt,  free  traders  under  false 
colors  have  carried  off  a  rather  famous  one  of 
St.  Petersburg.  So  daring  a  feat  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  editor's  preface  informs  us,  that  the 
work  entitled  "Home  Life  in  Russia"  is  writ- 
ten by  a  Russian  nobleman  who  offered  the 
manuscript  in  English  to  the  publishers,  and 
that  the  editorial  task  has  been  confined  to 
altering  such  verbal  errors  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  writing  in  a  language  not 
his  own.  The  story,  ••  the  author"  affirms,  is 
true,  and  the  main  facts  are  well  known  in 
Russia.  Not  a  class  of  Russian  life  and  so- 
ciety is  unrepresented  on  the  mimic  scene, 

*  Home  Lift  in  RuaHa.  By  a  Russian  Noble. 
Revised  by  the  Editor  "  Of  Revelations  of  Siberia." 
Two  Volumes.    London :  Hunt  A  Blaekett    1854. 


and  the  foibles  of  all  are  displayed  with  au 
unsparing  hand.  But  the  preface  must  speak 
for  itself ;  it  can  not  well  be  described : 

Still  he  (that  is,  "the  author")  mast  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  enemy  to  his  fatherland ;  be  acts 
under  a  salutary  impression  that  the  exposS  can 
do  no  harm,  and  may  possibly  effect  some  good; 
and  if  he  have  such  good  fortune  that  bis  book  ob- 
tains access  into  his  own  country,  we  feel  sure 
that  its  truth  will  be  immediately  recognized  and 
its  severity  pardoned,  at  least  by  those  not  in  au- 
thority, on  account  of  the  author's  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  do  his  part  manfully  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  Russia.  In 
conclusion,  wo  may  regret  that  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  mention  the  author's  name — not  that  the 
work  itself  requires  any  further  verification,  for 
its  genuineness  is  avouched  by  almost  every  line 
— but  the  truth  is,  that  the  writer  is  too  anxious  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  avowal  of  his  handiwork,  and  such 
a  display  of  his  satirical  powers,  will  not  serve  as 
a  special  recommendation,  except  possibly  as  a 
passport  to  the  innermost  regions  of  the  Siberian 
wilds. 
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Coventry  we  should  think  the  more  likely 
destination. 

In  1842,  Nicholas  Gogol,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Russian  novelists,  published  at 
the  university  press  of  Moscow  the  work 
which  stands  second  in  the  list  at  the  head 
of  this  article — "  Pokhozhdeniya  Chichikov 
ill  Mertvuiya  Dushi" — the  adventures  of  Chi- 
chikov ;  or  the  Dead  Souls.  The  censor  very 
likely  had  not  a  keen  eye  for  satire,  and  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  copies,  we  are  inform- 
ed, circulated  throughout  Russia.  The  em- 
peror had  laughed  very  heartily  at  a  satirical 
comedy,  an  earlier  production  of  Gogol's 
pen,  and  it  may  readily  enough  be  inferred 
that  his  grim  majesty  had  a  quiet  relish  for 
the  castigation  and  exposure  of  corrupt  offi- 
cials, and  of  an  idle,  spendthrift  gentry,  vege- 
tating in  the  remote  country  wilderness  of  his 
empire.  But  all  this  was  very  unpleasant, 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  to  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  of  the  Tchin,  and  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition,  it  is  said,  was  prohibited. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  Nicholas  Gogol 
was  not  banished  to  Siberia,  but  held  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  work  came  not  still-born  from  the  press, 
but  was  well  criticized  by  the  journals  which 
represent  a  periodical  press  in  Russia.  It 
even  raised  a  literary  controversy  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  author. 

The  fame  of  the  work  was  not  confined  to 
Russia.  In  1846,  a  German  translation  was 
published  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of 
"  Dead  Souls."  This  version  long  ago  was 
recommended  to  our  notice  as  a  good  and 
faithful  translation,  by  a  Russian  scholar, 
desirous  that  the  literature  of  his  country 
should  be  better  known  and  understood  in 
England.  From  this  source  we  became  well 
acquainted  with  Gogol's  "  Dead  Souls." 

In  1852,  the  work  was  made  known  in 
France  through  specimens  published  by  M. 
Prosper  Meiimee,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

At  length,  in  1854,  it  finds  its  way  to  Eng- 
land, not  as  "  Dead  Souls,1'  not  as  the  work 
of  Gogol,  the  Petersburg  Professor,  hut  as  a 
new  and  original  work,  "  Home  Life  in  Rus- 
sia, by  a  Russian  Noble,"  who,  timid  man, 
conceals  his  name  lest  he  should  be  sent  to 
Siberia !  The  hero,  Tschitchikow,  is  outdone 
by  the  cool  impudence  of  this  speculation  on 
English  ignorance  of  Russian  literature  to 
palm  off,  under  an  attractive  title,  and  as  an 
original  work,  a  very  bad  translation,  with 
some  verbal  alterations  and  suppressions  to 
jjite  color  to  the  fraud,  of  a  novel  which  has 
rtti  a  twelve  years'  popularity. 


The  fraud  has  been  detected  and  denounced 
by  the  Athenceum  and  the  Leader,  and  the 
denunciation  of  the  former  has  called  forth 
an  explanation  which  we  can  not  help  regard- 
ing as  even  more  cool  than  the  original  auda- 
city. The  publishers,  in  reply  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Athenceum,  say — 

The  man o script  was  purchased  by  them  of  a 
Russian  baron,  at  present  residing  in  England,  as 
his  own  original  production,  and  was  published 
by  them  accordingly,  by  the  title  considered  roost 
suitable  to  the  work.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  some  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  its  originality, 
they  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the  au- 
thor on  the  subject,  from  whom  they  received  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — "  Wed- 
nesday, Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the 
20th  inst.,  I  have  to  state  that  the  MS.  which  1 
sold  you  under  the  title  of  tbe  '*  Adventures  of 
Tschichikoff,"  is  a  composition  of  my  own,  based 
on  the  facts  which  happened  in  Russia,  and  which 
became  so  very  popular  and  familiar  to  every  one 
there,  that  many  Russian  authors  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from 
the  truth.  I  knew  Nicolai  Gogol  (he  is  now 
dead)  ;  he  wrote  a  very  clever  and  long  poem  on 
the  same  subject,  so  did  also,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, the  authors  Gautcharoff,  Grigorovitch 
BoutkofF,  and  several  others ;  that  subject  has  been 
handed  down  in  Russia  by  every  one,  and  with  all 
has  had  an  immense  success." 

This  must  be  considered  a  triumphant  vin- 
dication of  the  originality  of  "  Home  Life," 
for  the  work,  still  under  that  title,  and  the 
shady  name  of  its  Russian  noble  author,  con- 
tinues to  be  publicly  advertised*  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  critical  puffs  on  behalf  of  its 
original  merits. 

Whatever  may  be  the  author's  knowledge 
of  Gogol's  "  poem,"  and  we  suspect  it  must 
be  like  our  own,  rather  mythical,  memory 
must  have  failed  him  as  to  the  existence  of  Go- 
gol's novel,  or  there  has  been  a  miracle  more 
astounding  than  any  enshrined  in  the  Tsar's 
own  holy  church.  To  speak  plainly,  we  have 
compared  Gogol  with  the  nameless  noble, 
page  by  page,  sentence  by  sentence,  through 
tbe  whole  of  the  anonymous  first  volume, 
which  includes  chapters  1,  12,  2,  3,  4,  and 
a  portion  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Gogol ;  we 
have  examined  the  second  volume,  not  con- 
tinuously, but  not  the  less  closely,  and  wher- 
ever we  have  read  we  have  only  found  a  bad 
translation  of  the  novel.  Strict  truth  com- 
pels us  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  sentences 
original,  where  the  author  transposes  Gogol's 
last  chapter,  in  which  is  narrated  the  history 
of  the  hero,  from  the  end  of  the  work  to  the 
end  of  chapter  the  first.-  Our  language  has 
no  word  to  characterize  rightly  this  noble 
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handiwork.  To  name  it  translation  would 
imply  too  much  fidelity  to  the  original ;  to 
call  it  paraphrase  would  signify  a  too  great 
departure,  for  the  sense  not  only  of  every 

je  but  of  every  sentence  is  closely  followed. 

te  reader,  however,  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  some  specimens  selected  at  random, 
which  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  styles  of 
author  and  translator,  for  we  must  now  drop 
the  "  author"  fiction  of  the  preface. 

Gogol  has  one  rare  and  most  praiseworthy 
merit — brevity.    The  novel-in-three-volume- 

From  «  Dead  Souls.91    By  Nicholas  Gogol. 

A  rather  handsome  carriage,  seated  for  two 
persons,  such  as  is  generally  used  by  bachelors 
as  lieutenant-colonels,  staff-captains,  noblemen 
worth  about  a  hundred  peasants — in  a  word,  by 
those  who  aspire  to  gentility,  stopped  at  the  inn 
door  of  the  government  town  of  N .  In  the  car- 
riage sat  a  gentleman,  neither  handsome  nor  ugly ; 
neither  too  stout  nor  too  lean.  One  could  not  call 
him  old,  but  he  could  not  be  termed  young.  His 
arrival  in  the  town  did  not  produce  the  least  ex- 
citement ;  it  was  marked  by  no  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, unless  we  except  the  exchange  of  a 
few  observations  by  a  couple  of  Russian  peasants, 
who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  public-house  opposite 
the  inn,  which  rather  concerned  the  carriage  than 
the  riders.   • 

' "  Just  look  at  those  wheels,"  observed  one. 
u  Dost  thou  think  they  will  last  as  far  as  Mos- 
cow?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  Moscow,"  said  the  other.  "  But 
not  so  far  as  Kassan." 

"  Certainly  not  so  far  as  Kassan,"  replied  the 
first 

With  this  the  dialogue  ended. — p.  1. 


As  Russian  distances  are  reckoned,  or  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow, 
would  be  no  very  wonderful  task  for  wheels, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  a  trip  to  Kassan. 
How  singularly  natural  and  probable  the  his- 


nuiaance,  for  which  one  cap  find  as  much 
reason  as  Horace  found  for  five  acts,  perhaps, 
does  not  pay  those  who  provide  for  the 
Tsar's  reading  public.  Nevertheless,  Gogol 
has  contrived  to  say  a  great  deal  in  twelve 
chapters  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  12  mo.  His  translator  has  in  doing 
doubled  him  in  tomes,  pages,  and  matter,  by 
an  expansive  process,  which  possibly,  'as  a 
last  resource,  may  be  claimed  as  the  ground 
of  the  originality  of  "  Home  Life." 


From  M  Home  Life  in  Russia."    By  a  Russian 

Noble. 

One  fine  summers  afternoon,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  pretty,  neat-looking,  but  small  spring  britchka, 
drove  into  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  in  the  govern- 
mental town  of  Smolensk.  The  vehicle  was  one 
of  that  peculiar  description  to  which  bachelors, 
retired  colonels,  staats  capitsins  (sic),  and  land- 
owners, rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  souls,  give  the  preference  for 
travelling  purposes ;  in  short,  all  those  who  in 
Russia  are  called  u  gentlemen  of  the  middle  rank." 

The  traveller  who  occupied  the  high  seat  in 
this  convenient  conveyance  was  a  man  who,  at 
first  sight,  could  not  have  been  taken  for  hand- 
some, yet  we  should  do  him  injustice  were  we  to 
affirm  the  contrary  of  him,  for  he  was  neither  too 
stout  nor  too  tbin ;  it  would  also  have  been  im- 
possible to  add  that  he  was  too  old,  as  little  as  it 
would  have  been  right  to  call  him  youthful.  His 
arrival  in  the  above-named  town  created  no  partic- 
ular sensation ;  and,  indeed,  it  took  place  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  thing  unusual,  or  even  ex- 
traordinary. Two  Russian  mouzhiks,  however, 
who  were  standing  before  the  door  of  a  dram- 
shop on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inn,  were  appar- 
ently making  their  strictures  and  observations, 
but  which  were  confined  to  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  britchka,  not  upon  the  gentleman  occu- 
pying the  carriage. 

"  Dost  thou  see  it  ?"  said  the  one  to  the  other. 
'*  There  is  a  wheel  for  you  !  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  would  it  break  or  not,  supposing  it  had  to 
roll  as  far  as  Moscow  ?" 

"It  might  stand  the  journey,"  replied  the  other, 
musingly,  as  he  scratched  himself  sedulously  be- 
hind the  ear. 

44  But  supposing  it  broke  on  its  way  to  Kazan. 
I  think  it  would  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  a  distance,"  said  the  first  speaking  again. 

"  It  will  never  roll  into  the  ancient  Tartar  fast- 
nesses," responded  his  friend,  somewhat  affirma- 
tively. 

Thus  ended  their  learned  conversation,  the 
scientific  depth  of  which  we  will  not  venture  to 
explore. — Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

toric  reflection  of  the  first  mouahik.  So  is 
"Gogol"  enlarged  and  improved  from  begin- 
ning to  end  by  our  "  Russian  Noble."  From 
the  first  chapter,  take  another  passage  for 
comparison : — 
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Gegol. 

11  Themistoklus,"  said  Manilow,  turning  to  the 
elder  boy,  who  was  striving  to  free  his  chin  from 
the  towel  which  the  servant  had  tied  too  tightly. 
Tschichikow  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows  when 
he  heard  this  classic  name,  to  which  Manilow, 
for  unknown  reasons,  had  added  the  termination 
us  ;  but  quickly  his  face  resumed  its  former  ex- 
pression. "Themistoklus,  tell  me  which  is  the 
finest  town  in  France.'1 

Here  the  tutor  directed  the  whole  of  his  at- 
tention to  Themistokles,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
would  jump  into  his  eyes.  But  he  became  calm, 
and  nodded  his  head  with  satisfaction,  when  The- 
mistokles said, "  Pa  rip." 

"  And  which  is  our  best  town  ?"  asked  Ma- 
nilow. 

The  tutor  again  stared  at  the  boy. 

M  St  Petersburg,"  replied  Themistokles. 

"And  which  besides  ?" 

"  Moscow,"  said  Themistokles. 

"  Splendid  I — wonderful  i"  exclaimed  Tschichi- 
kow. "  Allow  me  to  observe  that  the  child  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  talents.1' 

"  Oh,  you  donft  know  him  yet,"  answered  Ma- 
nilow. "  He  has  an  uncommon  amount  of  saga- 
city. Alkid,  the  younger  one,  is  not  so  quick, 
but  Themistoklu8  runs  after  every  beetle.  I  there- 
fore intend  to  devote  him  to  the  diplomatic  career. 
Wouldst  thou  like  to  be  an  ambassador?" 

"  Yes,  father,"  answered  Themistokles,  nibbling 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  turning  his  head  now  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left.  The  servant,  who  stood 
behind,  bad  just  in  proper  time  wiped  the  nose  of 
the  ambassador,  or  an  unpleasant  addition  might 
hare  been  made  to  the  soup. — p.  27. 


But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  extracts  in  proof 
of  a  fraud  so  transparent.  We  might  print 
#n  thus  in  parallel  columns  till  we  filled  our 


The  Noble. 

"  Themistoclus,"  said  Maniloff,  whilst  turning 
towards  his  elder  boy,  who  was  just  engaged  in 
liberating  his  chin  from  the  napkin  which  the  ser- 
vant hadtied  too  tightly  round  his  neck.  Tcbi- 
chikoff  lifted  up  his  head,  and  frowned  slightly 
when  he  heard  this  classic  name,  of  which  heaven 
knows  why  Maniloff  had  made  the  final  syllable 
us  ;  however,  he  recovered  immediately  from  his 
surprise,  and  his  features  reassumed  their  Wonted 
expression. 

u  Themistoclus,  my  boy,"  repeated  Maniloff; 
tell  me  which  is  the  finest  town  in  France  ?" 

Here  the  teacher  directed  all  the  power  of  his 
attention  upon  his  pupil  thus  questioned  by  his 
father ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  pierce 
nim  with  his  glance,  but  he  gradually  calmed 
down,  and  soon  after  nodded  approvingly  with  his 
head  when  he  heard  Themistocles  give  the  an- 
swer: 

"  Paris." 

"And  which  is  the  finest  town  in  Russia/?'' 
demanded  again  Maniloff. 

The  master  fixed  his  eyes  again  upon  his  pu- 
pil, and  frowned. 

"  St  Petersburg,"  replied  Themistocle8,quickly. 

"  And  what  town  besides  ?" 

'<  Moscow,"  again  replied  the  boy,  with  spark- 
ling eves,  for  he  seemed  to  be  sure  of  his  lesson. 

u  Now  for  the  last  question"  said  Ms  father, 
evidently  pleased  with  his  child?*  progress.  "  Who 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  Russia  and  of  Christen- 
dom r 

"  The  lurks;  and  we  ought  to  take  Constanti- 
nople from  them"  replied  Themistocles,  with  the  air 
of  a  conqueror,  and  looking  for  approval  towards 
his  master. 

"  Oh,  the  clever  darling !"  exclaimed  Tcbichi- 
koff,  when  he  heard  all  these  replies.  "  Really/' 
he  continued,  whilst  turning  with  an  air  of  agree- 
able surprise  towards  the  happv  parents,  u  lam  of 
opinion  that  this  little  boy  displays  signs  of  great 
proficiency." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  him  half,"  replied  Ma- 
niloff; "  he  possesses  a  great  deal  of  perspicuity. 
As  for  the  younger  son,  Alcides  (here  Tchichi- 
koff  was  startled  again  as  before),  he  is  not  so 
sharp  a  boy  as  his  elder  brother.  Themistoclus 
is  livelier,  and  his  eyes  will  sparkle  at  any  thing. 
If  even  an  insect,  he  will  immediately  run  after 
it,  and  pay  it  the  greatest  attention.  1  intend  to 
have  him  educated  for  the  diplomatic  career.  The- 
mistoclus," he  continued,  turning  again  towards 
the  boy,  "  would  you  like  to  be  an  ambassador  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa,"  answered  the  child,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  cake,  and  balancing  his  head  like  a 
Chinese  mandarin. 

At  that  very  moment  the  servant,  who  stood 
behind  the  future  ambassador,  wiped  that  young 
gentleman's  nose ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  or 
else  some  mishap  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence.— Vol.  i.  p.  138. 

journal,  and  it  would  be  Gogol  literally  on 
the  one  side  and  Gogol  disguised  on  the 
other,  ia  the  wordy  amplifications  and  it*L- 
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pid  interpolations  of  this  "  Noble  Russian." 
It  almost  passes  belief  that  any  one  familiar 
with  letters  could  be  deceived  as  to  the 
work.  The  character  of  fiction  is  stamped 
on  every  page.  The  clumsy  manner  in 
which  the  author  of  the  falsification  has 
transposed  the  ending  of  "Dead  Souls"  to 
the  beginning  of  "  Home  Life"  alone  might 
have  shown  the  least  critical  eye  that  a' 
'prentice  band  had  been  making  patchwork 
of  a  finished  production. 

The  story  of  "  Dead  Souls"  has  not  many 
attractions  for  English  readers,  and  the  style 
in  which  it  has  been  translated  will  not  tend 
to  a  reception  adequate  to  Gogol's  literary 
merits.  His  hero  is  a  hideous  scoundrel, 
without  one  redeeming  virtue,  and  the  other 
characters  are  only  less  hideous  with  or 
without  the  scoundrelism.  Indeed,  this  was 
in  the  author's  plan.  Mr.  Paul  Ivanovitch 
Tscbitchikow,  councillor  of  state,  is  openly 
and  avowedly  introduced  as  a  rascal.  La- 
dies, quoth  the  author,  he  is  sure  not  to 
please,  because  ladies  expect  a  hero  to  be  a 
perfect  creation,  and  if  he  present  but  the 
slightest  mental  or  corporeal  imperfection, 
then  woe  to  the  author.  "Alas !  (be  sighs) 
all  this  is  well  known  to  the  author,  for  the 
more  he  has  looked  about  him  the  more  be 
has  found  that  perfect  heroes  are  the  only 
ones  that  meet  with  success  in  this  world." 

And  the  translator,  the  better  to  personate 
the  model  hero,  moralizes : — "  On  glancing 
at  all  the  productions  of  foreign  genius,  he 
has  never  met  with  any  but  fair  and  perfect 
heroes,  and  even  in  ( Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  he 
was  astonished  at  finding  none  but  youthful, 
fair,  and  virtuous  sufferers." 

But  if  the  hero  is  a  rascal  he  is  a  reality 
drawn  from  Russian  life.  If  the  other  per- 
sonages are  vile,  frivolous  and  rude,  they  are 
true  to  nature,  as  nature,  garbed  in  human- 
ity, vegetates  in  the  dreary  atmosphere  of 
Russia.  How  comes  it  that  the  foremost 
works  of  Russian  literature  Lave  the  sombre 
hue  of  a  Russian  sky  ?  Because  they  paint 
us  likenesses  of  nature  as  nature  is  in  Russia. 
Who  can  rationally  expect  the  sunny  pictures 
of  life  which  in  western  lands  we  have  only 
to  seek  and  find  around  us,  in  the  cheerless 
gloom  which  enshrouds  an  endless  waste  of 
humanity.  Yet,  would  we  trace  aright  our 
own  progress,  and  seek  hopes  for  humanity, 
we  must  use  these  pictures  as  we  have  them, 
not  for  our  pleasure  but  for  our  profit.  Fic- 
tion by  a  master  hand  is  only  history  in 
miniature.  Without  these  little  histories, 
great  history  would  be  but  a  skeleton. 
Should  we  reject  them  because  the  dry 


bones  are  clothed  with  a  ghastly  counterfeit 
of  humanity  ?  Is  cultivated  taste  to  play 
the  part  of  a  paternal  censorship,  and  exclude 
all  that  would  oppose  or  shock  its  sensibil- 
ities? Much,  perhaps  even  the  most  part, 
of  literature  that  is  most  profitable  to  in- 
struction is  that  which  is  the  least  pleasing  to 
the  imagination.  Who  that  seeks  out  wisdom 
in  the  vivid  pages  of  a  Tacitus  hopes  to  find 
pleasure  in  that  gloomy  portraiture  of  the 
living  death  of  Rome.  Oogol  and  other 
modern  writers  of  Russia  have  much  of  this 
kind  of  value.  They  paint  life  in  that  aim- 
less dreary  listlessness,  without  object  or  a 
hope,  in  which  life  lingers  under  the  dreari- 
est despotism  that  ever  scourged  the  world. 
Had  <(  Dead  Souls"  no  other  value,  it  would 
be  invaluable  for  its  pictures  of  Russian  life 
drawn  by  a  Russian — pictures  acknowledged 
by  Russians  to  be  true  to  life — for  the  con- 
firmation of  all  that  has  been  related  to  us 
by  travellers  of  that  terrible  stagnation  of 
humanity  on  which  now  rests  the  sway  of 
one  man  over  so  vast  a  territory  of  Europe. 

These  pictures  are  not  devoid  of  art,  but 
it  is  a  low  art  in  its  forms;  the  drunken 
boers  of  a  Dutch  painter  to  the  graces  of 
Raffaele. 

The  rascal  hero,  who  has  run  the  round  of 
official  corruption  to  gigantic  fraud,  finds  fit- 
ting confederates  and  dupes  in  the  characters 
whom  the  author  has  drawn  as  representa- 
tives of  various  kinds  and  classes  of  Russian 
society.  His  governors  and  vice-governors, 
and  procurators  and  presidents,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Tchin,  represent  not  merely 
a  corrupt  and  venal  official  life,  but  the 
Manilows,  and  Sahakovitchs,  and  Nosdrews 
are  so  many  representative  men,  as  Mr.  Em- 
erson would  say,  of  the  worthlessness,  sto- 
lidity and  heartlessness  of  the  privileged 
provincial  nobles,  who  feed  and  riot  on  the 
slavery  of  millions  of  men.  A  terrible  and 
saddening  picture  of  humanity  debased  has 
Nicholas  Gogol  drawn  in  his  "  Dead  Souls." 
No  title  could  so  aptly  describe  the  life  of 
that  wilderness. 

Literature  is  a  modern  plant  in  Russia. 
It  can  hardly  be'  reckoned  older  than  the 
reign  of  the  second  Catherine.  Under  the 
mental  rule  of  the  Greek  church,  which  cul- 
tivated nothing  but  dog  mutism,  and  en- 
couraged only  blind  submission,  Russia  from 
the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  produced 
a  few  dry  chronicles,  an  epic,  and  numerous 
plaintive  songs,  handed  down  orally  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  tell  how  heavy 
was  the  life  of  this  Asiatic  people.  The 
Christianity  of  Bysanttum  converted  but  k 
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did  not  civilize.  It  spoke  neither  to  the 
heart  nor  to  the  understanding,  but  it  bound 
the  Russian  Sclavonians  in  a  soulless  slavery 
ages  before  their  bodies  were  enslaved.  It 
is  retrogression,  cot  progress  in  Russia ;  slav- 
ery only  became  legal  in  the  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Learning  enough 
that  holy  church  cultivated  if  its  priesthood 
could  mumble  masses  and  posture  with  or* 
thodox  exactness.  It  never  pretended  to  a 
higher  mission.  Light  might  have  come  to 
this  as  to  other  lands,  but  what  eastern 
priestcraft  began,  barbarian  warfare  and  the 
cruel  bondage  of  a  Mongol  oppression  fin- 
ished ;  darkness  reigned  and  reigns  omni- 
potent. Born  for  a  happier  destiny,  the 
Russian  populations  were  easily  moulded 
into  a  nation  of  slaves,  animated  machines, 
instruments  for  the  caprice  or  pride  of  one 
man.  What  says  their  own  historian — their 
lauded  Karamsin  ?  "  National  pride  was 
lost  among  the  Russians ;  they  bad  recourse 
to  artifices  which  supply  the  want  of  strength 
among  a  people  condemned  to  servile  obe- 
dience. Skilful  in  deceiving  the  Tartars, 
they  became  also  proficient  in  the  art  of  mu- 
tually deceiving  each  other.  Buying  from 
barbarians  their  personal  security,  they  be- 
came more  greedy  of  money  and  less  sensi- 
tive to  wrongs  and  to  shame,  while  exposed 
unceasingly  to  the  insolence  of  foreign  ty- 
rants. It  may  be  that  the  present  character 
of  the  Russians  preserves  some  of  the  stains 
with  which  the  barbarity  of  the  Mongols 
•oiled  it."  And  again,  speaking  of  the  mon- 
archical foundations  laid  by  Ivan  III.,  the 
courtly  historian  tells  us,  "  Having  at  last 
penetrated  the  secret  of  autocracy,  Ivan  be- 
came a  terrestrial  god  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russians,  who  thenceforward  began  to  aston- 
ish all  other  people  by  a  blind  submission  to 
the  will  of  their  sovereign."  If  the  Tsar 
Peter,  the  great  drill  master,  was  born  for 
his  people,  his  people  were  ready  plastic 
instruments  for  his  hand.  "  I  can  not  say/' 
wrote  <the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian, more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
"  whether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Russian 
nation  which  has  formed  such  autocrats,  or 
whether  it  is  the  autocrats  themselves  who 
have  given  this  character  to  the  nation."* 
Modern  history  and  modern  literature  too,  of 
Russian  produce,  may  help  to  solve  this 
problem. 

But  if  the  dominant  church  in  its  nursing 
office  destroyed  the  intellectual  sources  of 

*  Baron  Herberatain,  ambassador  to  Thar  Vaseili 
Ivanoviteb ;  quoted  by 


freedom,  it  scattered  abroad  lavishly  the 
seeds  of  future  revolution  in  the  hate  and 
zeal  of  many  sectaries.  Schisms  innumerable 
there  have  been  in  the  Greek  church  of  Rus- 
sia, or  the  Tsar's,  and  schism  almost  as  old 
as  that  church  itself.  In  some  the  difference 
is  radical,  in  the  moat  numerous  and  antag- 
onistic it  is  only  on  small  points  of  form.  The 
church  ordains  procession  to  commence  at 
one  point  of  the  compass,  and  three  fingers 
only  to  be  used  in  signing  the  cross.  Its 
stoutest  and  most  formidable  foes  progress 
from  the  very  opposite  point,  and  use  but 
two  fingers.  Sects  have  been  persecuted 
with  all  the  virulence  of  hate  and  authority ; 
have  even  sought  a  freedom  of  conscience  in 
Turkey;  are  suppressed,  or  now,  perhaps, 
only  tolerated  with  a  contempt  more  hard  to 
bear  than  active  intolerance  itself;  but  what- 
ever the  name,  or  form,  or  substance,  or  de- 
gree of  difference  from  the  state  church  in 
Russian  nonconformity,  these  sects,  however 
frivolous,  and  even  despicable  some  may 
seem  to  be,  have  proved  important  instru- 
ments in  giving  a  vitality  to  the  faith  of 
portions  of  the  Russian  people.  Like  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  it  may  have  shed  a  deceitful 
light,  but  without  it  there  would  have  been 
utter  darkness  of  mind  and  faith.  Unity  and 
uniformity  would  have  been  complete :  one 
religion  of  posturing,  one  faith  of  submission 
to  the  terrestrial  god  of  Russia.  But  the 
light,  if  it  has  led  zealots  into  error,  has, 
nevertheless,  kept  alive  for  some,  perhaps 
for  future  active  development,  the  only  free- 
dom of  thought  possible  amongst  the  Rus- 
sian people,  that  last  refuge  of  freedom  when 
faith  dare  only  breathe  its  utterances  in  se- 
cret. The  prohibition  of  the 'worship  of  the 
Uniates,  or  United  Greeks,  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  flame  that  smoulders.  That  was  the 
work  of  the  present  Tsar — head  and  defender 
of  the  faith,  Nicholas. 

All  of  civilization,  that  vegetates  sickly  in 
Russia,  has  been  imported.  The  first  Rus- 
sian grammar — the  second  Russian  book,  it 
is  said,  came  from  Oxford.*  Middle  age 
Europe  had  gone  back  to  classic  models 
when  Peter  the  Tsar  turned  civilizer.  No- 
thing is  natural :  all  is  copied.  "  Throughout 
my  journey,"  says  De  C  us  tine,  "  I  was  con- 
stantly but  vainly  endeavoring  to  account  for 
this  mania  (classic  architecture)  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  different  from 
those  lands  whence  the  architecture  has  been 
borrowed.     The  Russians  can  not,  probably, 

•  Ludolf  'a  Grammatics  Rmaica.    Printed  at  tha 
Oxford  University  Press,  in  1096.  ^ 
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explain  it  any  better  than  I,  for  they  are  no 
more  masters  of  their  tastes  than  of  their 
actions.  The  fine  arts,  as  they  call  them, 
have  been  imposed  on  the  people,  just  like 
the  military  exercise.  The  regiment,  and  its 
spirit  of  minuteness,  is  the  monld  of  Russian 
society."  All  is  artificiality ;  a  bit  borrowed 
here  and  there  and  every  where ;  a  gilded 
patchwork ;  something  of  every  thing  except 
the  freedom  and  morality  and  hopes  of  civil- 
isation. 

Russian  literature  was  but  a  collection  of 
rude  country  songs  which  spoke  the  only 
utterance  the  serf  dared  breathe  of  his  hap- 
less lot.  Song  is  the  single  solace  of  the 
slave,  and  Russian  despotism  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  deprive  him  of  it.  A  woful  mel- 
ancholy runs  through  all  these  relics  of  the 
Sclavonic  muse.  Melancholy  is  for  the  most 
part  characteristic  of  rude  poetry,  but  this 
was  the  melancholy  of  desolation,  and  this 
was  the  old  literature  of  Russia.  It  is  a 
dread  testimony  of  the  condition  of  a  people 
when  the  heroes  of  its  literature  are  brigands. 

Catherine,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
philosophers,  thought  fit  in  her  wisdom  to 
fay  on  some  polish  to  the  drill  work  of  her 

Sredecessor  "  the  great."  One  little  anec- 
ote  will  express  as  well  as  a  volume  the 
spirit  of  her  system.  The  governor  of  Moscow 
wrote  to  complain  that  the  people  would  not 
send  their  children  to  the  newly-instituted 
schools.  "  My  dear  prince,"  replied  the  Em- 

Eress,  "  do  not  distress  yourself  because  the 
tussians  have  no  desire  for  knowledge ;  if  I 
institute  schools,  it  is  not  for  ourselves  but 
for  Europe,  in  whose  estimation  we  must 
maintain  our  standing;  but  if  our  peasants 
should  really  seek  to  become  enlightened, 
neither  you  nor  I  could  continue  in  our 
places."  French  philosophy  was  imported 
with  French  wit,  but  the  dialectics  of  the  one 
like  the  form  of  the  other,  was  all  that  re- 
mained. Where  it  penetrated  it  destroyed 
belief,  and  replaced  nothing  but  sensualism. 
Lomonossoff  discoursed  learnedly  on  many 
scientific  subjects  in  German,  Latin,  and  Rus- 
sian ;  and  Derjavine  in  the  latter,  addressed 
courtly  odes  to  his  royal  mistress.  "  High 
society,"  says  Herzen,  characterizing  this  age, 
"  read  nothing  in  Russian,  society  lower  read 
nothing  at  all."  The  first  native  production 
that  was  really  appreciated  was  a  comedy  by 
Von  Wiezen,  in  which,  with  clever  irony,  he 
satirized  the  squirearchy  of  Russia.  L:tera- 
tttre  Expanded  from  dilettantism  into  author- 
ship mainly  under  the  influence  of  freema- 
sonry. Novikoff,  the  grand-master,  was  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  the  union  of  men  of 


libera]  inclinations,  for  which,  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  French  revolution  had  alarmed 
despotism,  he  was  rewarded  wiih  imprison- 
ment and  exile.  Karamsin,  however  one 
may  estimate  his  capacity  as  a  historian,  is 
another  notable  in  the  history  of  Russian 
literature.  He  first  directed  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  study  of  their  country. 
He  was  the  first  Russian  author,  as  M.  Her- 
zen remarks,  who  was  read  by  ladies.  Ka- 
ramsin stood  high  in  favor  with  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Sp6- 
ranksi,  was  engaged  on  the  project  of  the 
constitution  which  never  saw  the  light,  and 
died  in  the  good  graces  of  the  present  auto- 
crat. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  mental 
movement  by  the  war  of  1812.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  century,  the  government  addressed 
itself  to  the  people.  The  impulse  came  from 
without.  When  Alexander  himself  was  forced 
to  ridicule  the  ultra- monarchical  pretensions 
of  the  Bourbons,  could  his  soldiers  scape 
some  infection  of  liberalism  in  their  march 
over  Europe  ?  The  Alliance  of  Well-being, 
comprising  in  its  ranks  the  flower  of  the 
youth  noble  by  intellect  and  birth  of  Russia, 
was  the  most  practical  consequence  of  the 
march  of  ideas.  It  was  a  precursor  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  republican  conspiracy 
of  December  failed,  and  autocracy  held  abso- 
lute sway.  But  literature  was  stiongly  im- 
pressed by  the  new  spirit  The  poetry  of 
Ryleieff  and  Pouchkin  had  a  widely-extended 
influence  over  the  cultivated  society  of  the 
empire.  Pouchkin  admirably  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  popular  songs.  He  has  been 
called  an  imitator  of.  Byron  ;  but  Herzen, 
while  admitting  the  influence  of  the  English 
poet  on  his  earlier  efforts,  maintains,  and  we 
think  with  justice,  the  originality  of  the  Rus- 
sian, which  became  more  marked  with  the 
development  of  his  genius.  "  Pouchkin  and 
Bynfe  completely  separated  themselves  from 
esJBh  other  towards  the  end  of  their  career. 
Byron  was  profoundly  English,  Pouchkin 
•  profoundly  Russian — Russian  of  the  period  of 
St.  Petersburg.  He  knew  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  man  of  civilization,  but  he  had  faith 
in  the  future  which  the  man  of  the  West  had 
not."  "  Oneguine,"  the  chief  creation  of  his 
genius,  is  a  work  inestimable,  at  least  towards 
the  comprehension  of  Russian  character  and 
civilization.  Pouchkin  knew  the  bitter  inher- 
itance of  genius  in  Russia.  Scourged  and 
exiled  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after  six 
years  of  solitude  in  the  Caucasus,  he  was  re- 
called by  Nicholas  to  the  sadder  solitude  of 
the  court.    His  end  was  a  sad  one,  but  the 
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ttle  must  be  repeated  in  brief  if  only  to 
exhibit  another  proof  of  the  profound  dissim- 
ulation of  the  Tsar.  Pouchkin  fell  in  a  duel 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother-in-law.  Hie 
death  excited  public  indignation,  for  the  poet 
wan  the  literary  pride  of  hie  country,  and  his 
slayer  a  Frenchman.  The  Emperor  pro- 
fessed to  share  the  public  sorrow.  An  am- 
bitious youth  penned  an  ode  to  thank  his 
majesty  for  becoming  the  protector  of  litera- 
ture. The  lyric  fit  of  the  poet  was  rewarded 
and  his  imagination  sobered  by  two  years' 
banishment  to  the  Caucasus.  The  story  of 
the  young  poet  Polejaeff  is  very  tragic. 
When  a  student  at  the  university,  he  wrote 
a  comic  travestie  of  "  Oneguine,  some  lines 
of  which  hit  tbe  Tanr.  The  youth  was  drag- 
ged by  night  from  his  lodgings  before  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  hurried  of  aaa  com- 
mon soldier  to  tbe  Caucasus.  After  a  short 
and  weary  life  he  died  in  a  military  hospital. 
His  friends  collected  aome  of  the  scattered 
poems,  which  they  proposed  to  publish,  with 
■  portrait  of  tbe  dead  poet  in  bis  humble 
military  cloak.  The  truth-loving  government 
would  not  permit  it,  hut  insisted  that  the 

Cwtrait  should  be  decorated  with  the  epau- 
ttes  of  an  officer  I  One  more  instance  of 
the  imperial  patronage  of  genius  and  tetters. 
Apious  gentleman  of  Moscow  wrote  a  book 
in  favor  of  the  catholic  church  of  Rome.  The 
production  drew  a  cry  of  indignation  from 
Greek  Catholicity.  The  head  of  the  church 
chastised  his  heretic  son  by  sending  him,  not 
to  Siberia,  but  to  a  madhouse. 

I *r mo n toff  has  become  well  known  in  the 
West,  through  the  admirable  German  trans- 
lations of  Bodenstat,  and  Chopin's  French 
version  of  his  famous  novel  the  "  Hero  of 
our  Days,"  has  been  reproduced  in  two  or 
three  editions  in  England.  The  novel  de- 
serves attentive  study,  not  merely  as  a  lead- 
ing production  of  Russian  genius,  bu>;fc*  its 
social  revelations.  But  it  is  stamped;  .With 
tbe  hopeless  sadness  that  belongs  tc*tW  Hns- 
sian  muse  whether  in  the  garb  of  nature  or 
draped  in  civilization.  "  Civilization  baa 
ruined  us,"  exclaims  Hereon,  almost  in  the 
accents  of  despair  ;  "  it  has  made  us  what 
we  are — a  burthen  to  ourselves  and  others, 
idle,  useless,  capricious ;  which  passes  us  on 
from  eccentricity  to  excess,  squandering  with- 
out regret,  our  fortune,  our  heart,  our  youth, 
searching  for  occupation,  for  excitements,  for 
distractions,  like  the  dogs  of  Aii-la-Chapelle, 
described  by  Heine,  wbich  sought  as  a  favor 
from  the  passers-by  a  kick  to  dispel  their 
melancholy.  We  try  every  thing,  music, 
philosophy,  love,  the  art  of  war,  mysticism, 
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to  divert  ourselves,  to  forget  the  immense 
void  that  oppresses  us."  This  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  tbe  Russian  literature  that  passes 
the  censorship.  The  history  of  its  later 
writers  is  a  tragic  catalogue.  Ryleieff  was 
hanged  by  Nicholas ;  Pouchkin  fell  in  a  duel 
at  the  age  of  38  ;  Griboieiloff  was  assassi- 
nated at  Teheran  ;  Lermontoff  fell  in  a  duel 
in  the  Caucasus  at  80 ;  Ve"nevitinoff  was 
killed  by  society  at  22 ;  Koltwff,  killed  by 
his  family  at  S3  ;  Belinsky  at  85  perished  of 
hunger  and  misery  ;  Polejaeff  died  in  the 
military  hospital  after  eight  years' forced  ser- 
vice in  the  Caucasus  ;  Baralinsky  died  after 
twelve  years  of  exile ;  Beetujeff,  still  in  youth, 
perished  in  tbe  Caucasus,  after  surviving  tbe 
forced  labor  of  Siberia. 

Reviews  have  great  influence  in  Russia,  and 
they  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  literature  of  the  West. 
Polevoi,  in  hia  "Moscow  Telegraph,"  which 
was  suppressed  in  1834,  did  much  to  diffuse 
free  thought.  Senkowsky  Belinsky,  and 
Tchaadaeff  are  honorable  names  in  this  hu- 
manizing effort.  Herzen's  stands  not  least  in 
that  brotherhood.  Twelve  years  ago,  as  a 
contributor  to  one  of  the  reviews  of  Moscow, 
he  earned  a  reputation  and  the  reward  of 
liberalism.  After  banishment  to  a  remote 
region  of  the  empire  be  voluntarily  sought 
exile  in  England,  where  he  has  established  a 
printing  press  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
Russian  books  for  circulation  in  Russia.  One 
of  the  first  fruits  of  this  press  was  the  clever 
and  instructive  essay,  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  "On  the  Development  of  Revolu- 
tionary Ideas  in  Russia ;"  which,  apart  from 
certain  socialist  opinions,  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Russia.  It 
is  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Heraen  to  procure,  if 
possible,  suppressed  manuscripts  of  distin- 
guished Russian  writers.  In  this  he  has  not 
yet  been  successful,  but  as  a  beginning  he 
has  published  three  works  from  bis  own  pen. 
The  first  entitled  "  Yunev  Den,"  St.  George's 
Day,  is  a  short  but  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Russian  proprietors  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs. 


the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age  just  past.  It  is 
amongst  yon  that  the  self-denying  minority  is 
found  which  redeems  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  for- 
eign nations  and  ila  own.  From  your  ran** 
arose  Muravyev  and  Feslel,  Ruilyeev  sod  Bbatu- 
zhev.  From  your  ranks  came  Pouchkin  aad  Ler- 
montov.  We,  too,  who  have  left  our  country,  that 
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free  Russian  voice  might  be  heard  through  a 
foreign  land  ;  we  came  from  your  ranks,  and  it  is 
'  to  you  that  we  first  address  direct,  not  with  words 
of  reproach,  not  with  a  summons  to  conflict  which 
is  at  this  moment  impracticable,  bat  with  a  friendly 
word  on  the  common  miseries  and  the  common 
shame,  and  with  brotherly  counsel.  We  are  slaves 
because  oar  ancestors  bartered  their  human  dig- 
nity for  inhuman  privileges,  and  we  make  use 
of  these  privileges.  We  are  slaves  because  we 
are  masters. 

A  second  publication  consists  of  fragment- 
ary tales  of  high  merit  and  melancholy  signi- 
ficance. But  the  most  interesting  work  is 
tip  «  Tyurma  i  Isuilka.  Iz  zapisok  Iskandera" 
— the  prison  and  banishment,  from  the  Me- 
moirs of  Iskander,  in  which  Mr.  Herzen  with 
much  graphic  power  describes  his  own  suf- 
ferings as  one  of  the  later  martyrs  of  Russia. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Gogol,  who, 
after  the  peasant  poet  Koltzoff,  is  the  most 
natural  of  all  the  Russian  writers.  Of  noble 
birth,  all  his  sympathies  were,  nevertheless, 
with  the  people.  He  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  in  Little  Russia, 
where  there  is  more  of  life  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire ;  and  he  made  his  appear- 
ance as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  some 
pleasant  little  novels  descriptive  of  Cossack 
manners  and  scenes.  "Tarass  Boulba,"  a 
historic  tale  of  the  Cossacks,  abounds  with 
some  charming  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  national  customs,  but  when  he 
left  the  Cossacks  and  went  into  Old  Russia 
for  his  subjects,  his  pages  became  more  som- 
bre. The  tckinovnik  or  employe,  and  the 
pomeitschik  or  landed  proprietor,  became  the 
chief  objects  of  his  relentless  satire.  It  is 
inexplicable  to  us  how  he  escaped  the  Cau- 
casus or  Siberia.  The  reader  will  soon  see 
how  he  deserved  the  imperial  reward  of  liter- 
ary merit. 

The  story  of  Tschitchikow  is  well  designed 
to  exhibit  Russian  life  in  its  varieties.  The 
hero,  from  childhood  to  mature  age,  de- 
velops at  each  step  master  talent  for  rascality. 
From  a  small  place  in  a  government  office  of 
forty  or  fifty  roubles,  he  rises  slowly  and 
painfully  to  more  profit.  The  sketches  of 
officialism  are  slight,  but  penetrate  to  the 
marrow  of  the  system.  We  pass  over  how 
he  became  a  man  of  substance  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  <(  government  works,"  with 
one  very  little  passage :--"  Tschitchikow  found 
ways  and  means  to  be  elected  a  member  of 
it,  and  soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters.  This  committee  be- 
gan its  operations  immediately.  During  six 
years  the  committee  busied  itself  about  the 


building,  but  whether  it  was  the  harshness 
of  the  climate,  or  the  want  of  proper  mate- 
rials, the  crown  building  never  rose  above  its 
foundation." 

We  find  him  next  in  the  paradise  of  self- 
seekers — the  Russian  custom-house,  at  once 
a  model  officer,  and  amassing  a  fortune  in  a 
smuggling  association,  Unluckily  for  himself, 
"  dissenter"  is  a  term  of  reproach  in  Russia 
as  England.  Tschitchikow  called  his  col- 
league and  partner  in  the  customs  and  smug- 
gling a  stardver.  The  stardver  informed, 
and,  lo !  our  Tschitchikow  is  reduced  to  seek 
the  capital  and  a  living  by  his  wits,  like  many 
other  gentlemen  in  the  like  predicament  at 
home,  by  commission  agency. 

In  Russia  there  is  an  institution  called  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  the  Council  of  Guardians, 
for  the  mortgage  of  landed  property  and  serfs 
by  the  embarrassed  nobility.  Money  is  only 
lent  upon  real  estate,  that  is,  land  and  serfs ; 
or  as  they  are  popularly  called  in  Russia, 
"  souls."  It  is  left  to  the  Council  of  Guard- 
tans  to  fix  the  period  for  redemption,  and  if 
the  mortgagor  can  not  redeem,  it  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  council  to  have  the  property 
valued  by  a  special  commission,  and  then 
sold  to  the  crown.  This  will  explain  why 
the  numbers  of  the  crown  serfs  appear  in 
population  estimates  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  hard-driven  Tschitchikow  conceives 
the  notable  project  of  swindling  this  honora- 
ble board  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  noble 
pays  an  annual  capitation  for  each  serf  or 
soul  according  to  the  return  of  each  census, 
and  should  any  die  in  the  interval  he  must 
pay  for  the  ".dead  souls"  as  well.  In  fine, 
Tschitchikow  resolved  to  procure,  with  or 
without  consideration,  as  many  dead  souls  as 
he  could,  to  mortgage  them  for  some  two  hun- 
dred roubles  a  head  as  living  ones  to  the 
government.  True,  he  had  to  face  the  im- 
perial ukase  which  forbids  the  sale  of  serfs 
without  the  land,  but  Russians,  it  appears, 
can  ride  through  ukases  as  we  ride  through 
acts  of  parliament.  Mr.  Tschitchikow  pur- 
chased for  emigration  to  the  Kherson.  With 
this  magniBcent  end  in  view  our  hero  travel- 
led throughout  the  empire,  and  found  the 
adventures  recorded  in  Gogol's  pages. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  Tschitchikow 
visits  the  landowner,  Manilow,  and  there 
makes  the  first  exposition  of  his  trading 
views.  Manilow  is  well  drawn,  an  idle,  aim- 
less, amiable  man,  perhaps  too  indolent  to  be 
otherwise  when  the  amiability  is  unaccompa- 
nied with  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  in  a  civilized  society  belong  to  men  of 
station  and  wealth.    We  select  a  passage  or 
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two  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  domestic  insti- 
tution of  the  Russians.  Mark  how  coolly 
human  souls  are  reckoned  in  the  holy  and 
paternal  land — that  paradise  of  order. 

*'  But  allow  me  one  question,"  continued  Tschit- 
chikow,  in  a  low  peculiar  tone,  glancing  round  on 
on  all  sides.  M  Is  it  long  since  you  presented 
your  last  revision  list  ?" 

"  Why,  yes ;  it  is  some  time  since.  I  can  not 
exactly  say  the  time.*' 

"  How  many  peasants  have  died  since  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  We  must  ask  the 
steward.    Ho,  there !    Call  the  steward  here." 

The  steward  came  up.  He  was  nearly  forty, 
was  beardless,  and  wore  a  coat.  To  conclude 
from  his  full-moon  visage  he  must  have  led  a 
quiet  life ;  his  small  hollow  eyes  and  his  yellowish 
complexion  evidently  proved  that  feather  beds 
were  not  strange  to  him.  One  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  he  went  through  his  career  as  stew- 
ards who  are  seigneurial  serfs  generally  do.  At 
first  he  was  only  an  errand  boy,  and  at  the  same 
time  learnt  to  read,  write,  and  reckon ;  then  he 
married  my  lady's  maid,  became  manager  of  the 
household,  and  finally  steward.  In  this  capacity 
he  behaved,  of  course,  like  all  stewards ;  he  was 
the  excellent  friend  of  the  rich  ones,  and  made 
the  burthens  of  the  poor  still  heavier.  Slept  till 
nine  o'clock,  and  then  quietly  sipped  bis  tea. 

•*  Hark,  my  good  friend,  bow  many  peasants 
have  died  since  we  last  sent  in  the  list  of  per- 
sons ?" 

"  How  many  ?"  asked  he,  opening  his  mouth, 
and  holding  his  hand  before  him  like  a  shield. 
44  Many  have  died  since  that  time." 

u  Yes,  I  own  I  thought  so  myself.  Many  have 
died,"  said  Manilow,  addressing  himself  to  Tschit- 
chikow. 

•'But  about  how  many?"  asked  Tschitchikow. 

<f  Nobody  has  counted  them,"  answered  the 
steward,  quietly. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Manilow.  *•  I  think  the 
mortality  was  rather  great ;  but  tho  number  is 
quite  unknown." 

*'  Have  the  kindness  to  count  them,  and  make 
a  list,"  said  Tschitchikow,  addressing  himself  to 

e  steward. 

"  Yes,  make  a  list  of  their  names  directly," 
said  Manilow. 

The  steward  said  "  I  hear,"  and  went  away. 

The  way  in  which  Tschitchikow  talks  over 
his  host  into  giving  him  the  dead  souls  is 
well  told,  and  shows  the  laxity  of  morals, 
when  the  horror  of  the  landlord,  so  naturally 
excited  at  his  guest's  astounding  proposal, 
was  so  easily  stilled ;  but  the  dialogue  is  too 
long  for  extract,  and  we  prefer  a  specimen 
of  Gogol's  comic  powers,  where  he  persuades 
a  miserly,  superstitious  old  woman  to  sell 
him  her  dead  serfs. 

We  must  first,  however,  quote  a  passage 
highly  national  and  characteristic  of  Russia. 
How  complete  must  be  parental  discipline, 


how  perfect  the  system  of  order,  wiieo  tfitt 
slave  complacently  kisses  the  chain  that  triads 
him.  The  serf- coach  roan,  in  a  state  of  drunk- 
enness has  upset  his  master,  and  is  threatened 
with  a  flogging. 

"But  what  did  I  tell  thee  lately  when  thou 
wert  drunk.  Hast  thon  already  forgotten  it?" 
asked  Tschitchikow. 

"  By  no  means,  your  highness ;  how  can  I  for- 
get it  ?  I  know  my  duty.  I  know  that  one 
ought  not  to  be  drunk.  But  to  converse  with  a 
nice  person " 

"When  I  shall  give  thee  a  sound  flogging, 
then  shalt  thou  know  how  to  converse  with  nice 
people." 

"  If  it  please  your  lordship,"  replied  Selizhao, 
who  agreed  with  everything, "  if  there  must  be  a 
beating,  it  may  be  so.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  Why  not  beat  if  it  is  deserved? 
That  stands  quite  at  the  will  of  the  master.  The 
peasant  must  be  beaten  that  he  may  not  become 
too  insolent,  and  to  make  him  well  behaved.  When 
one  deserves  it,  why  should  not  one  be  beaten  ?" 

Against  such  sentiments  Tschitchikow  had 
nothing  to  say. 

Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  portion, 
and  that  abridged,  of  the  curious  dialogue 
between  Tschitchikow  and  the  old  lady 
Korobotschka : 

But  let  us  return  to  our  own  characters. 
Tschitchikow  deeming  it  proper  to  assume  an 
easy  manner,  took  the  cup  of  tea  without  cere- 
mony, put  some  raspberry  syrup  into  it,  and  led 
the  conversation. 

"  Your  little  village,  matrushka,*  is  very  pretty. 
How  many  souls  have  you  there  ?" 

"There  are  about  eighty  souls,  patrushka,"* 
said  the  hostess;  "but  times  are  bad.  We  had 
last  year  a  dreadful  failure  of  the  crops,  from 
which  may  Heaven  preserve  us  P 

u  The  peasants,  nevertheless,  have  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  the  cottages  are  neat.  May  I  not  know  your 
family  name.  I  am  so  absent  in  raiud,  and  I 
came  so  late  last  night." 

"  Korobotschka,  the  collegium  secretary's 
widow." 

"Very  much  obliged.  And  your  christian  name." 

"  Anastasia  Petrowna." 

"Anastasia  Petrowna!  A  pretty  name.  I 
have  an  aunt,  the  sister  of  my  mother,  who  is  so 
called." 

"And  your  name?"  asked  the  lady.  "You 
are,  I  presume,  assessor  of  a  circle." 

"  No,  matrushka,"  answered  Tschitchikow, 
laughing.  "  I  travel  on  my  own  private  business." 

"Then  you  are  a  government  contractor? 
What  a  pity  I  sold  the  honey  last  week.  Thou 
wouldst  certainly  have  paid  a  better  price, 
patrushka." 

u  I  should  have  bought  no  honey  at  all." 


■V 


*  Little  mother  and  little  father.  The  Russians, 
in  familiar  conversation,  are  fond  of  using  diminu- 
tives. 
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*  Anything  else  ?  Perhaps  some  Tnfap  ?  I 
here  not  much  left,  only  half  a  curnock." 

M  No,  matrusbka,  I  want  very  different  articles. 
Tell  roe,  have  many  peasants  of  yours  died  ?" 

uOh,  dear,  yes— eighteen  peasants,"  said  the 
old  woman,  sighing,  "  and  they  were  all  stoat 
workmen.  Many  have  been  added,  bat  only  little 
worms.  And  the  assessor  of  the  circle  came  and 
demanded  the  poll-tax  for  the  dead  ones  as  if  they 
were  still  alive.  Last  week  my  smith  was  burnt 
to  death — such  a  clever  smith,  he  could  make 
locks." 

44  You  have  had  a  fire  then,  matrusbka  ?" 

"Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  misfortune! 
A  fire  would  be  still  worse.  He  burnt  of  himself, 
patrushka.  His  inside  began  to  burn.  He  drank 
too  much.  Only  a  little  flame  appeared,  then  he 
glowed,  and  he  became  as  black  as  coal ;  and  he 
was  such  a  clever  smith  ?  I  can  not  drive  out  any 
where  now,  as  there  is  nobody  to  shoe  the  horses.** 

"It  was  the  will  of  God,  matrushka,"  said 
Tschitchikow,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "Against  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  of  God  we  must  not  murmur. 
Give  them  up  to  me." 

44  Give  up  whom,  patrushka  ?" 

44  Just  the  dead  ones." 

"  How  can  I  give  them  up  ?" 

44  Very  easily ;  or  sell  them  to  me.  I  will  pay 
you  for  them. 

44  But  I  can  not  imagine  what  you  want  with 
them.  Wilt  thou  have  them  dug  out  of  the  grave  f 

Tschitchikow,  perceiving  that  the  old  woman 
was  very  far  astray,  deemed  some  explanation 
necessary.  In  a  few  words  he  explained  to  her 
that  the  purchase  would  have  value  only  on  paper, 
as  the  souls  must  be  named  there  as  being  alive. 

44 But  what  dost  thou  want  them  for?"  asked 
the  old  woman,  staring  at  him  in  amazement 

44  That  is  my  business." 

44  But  they  are  dead." 

44  Who  said  they  were  alive  ?  It  is  your  loss 
that  they  are  dead,  as  you  rauet  pay  the  poll-tax 
for  them.  Now,  1  will  'relieve  you  from  that  Do 
you  understand  ?  Not  only  will  I  take  upon  my- 
self the  payment  of  the  taxes,  but  I  am  ready  to 
pay  you  fifteen  roubles.    Is  it  clear  to  you  now  ?" 

44 1  don't  know,  1  am  sure,"  said  the  old  woman, 
hesitating ;  "  I  never  sold  any  dead  souls." 

44  Of  course,  that  would  have  been  a  miracle. 
Do  you  then  really  believe  that  they  are  worth 
anything  ?" 

•4  No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  Of  course  they 
have  no  value  now.  But  it  is  just  that  very  cir- 
cumstance that  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  you  would  buy  dead  souls." 

44 Well,  now,  here  is  a  stubborn  old  hag!" 
thought  Tschitchikow  to  himself.  4(  Listen  to 
me,  matrushka,  and  consider  well.  You  lose  how 
much  ?  Yon  must  pay  the  poll-tax  for  them  as 
for  living  ones." 

44  Oh,  don't  remind  me  of  that,  patrushka,"  in- 
terrupted the  old  woman.  44  Three  weeks  have 
not  elapsed  since  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  handred 
and  fifty  roubles,  and  besides  had  to  bribe  the 
assessor  nicely." 

"You  see  it  now  yourself,  matrushka.    But 
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don't  forget  that  yon  would  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  bribe  the  assessor,  because  I  should  pay  the 
taxes  for  these  souls.    Will  yon  take  my  offer  ?" 

*  Indeed,  patrushka,  I  never  yet  was  in  the 
position  of  selling  dead  peasants.  I  have  add 
living  ones.  Only  three  years  ago  I  sold  two 
girls  to  our  pope*  for  two  handred  roubles.  Ho 
is  very  grateful  to  me  for  them ;  they  are  very 
industrious,  and  able  to  weave  napkins." 

44  There  is  no  question  about  the  living,  bleat 
them  !    I  want  dead  ones." 

44  Well,  I  fear  I  should  lose  by  it    Perhaps  • 
thou  cheatest  me,  my  father,  and  they  are  worth 
more." 

44  Take  the  most  insignificant  thing — a  rag  for 
instance.  Even  that  baa  value,  for  it  can  be  sold 
to  the  paper  maker,  but  who  wants  dead  ones  f" 

44  Yea,  that  is  true,  bnt  I  stick  only  to  the  point 
that  they  are  dead." 

44  Dear  me,  what  a  stupid  creature !"  said 
Tschitchikow  to  himself,  quite  out  of  patience. 

At  last  by  incidental  hints  at  the  future 
purchase  of  government  supplies,  and  some 
skilful  play  on  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  old  lady,  Tschitchikow  got  the  souk. 
The  mode  by  which  each  in  his  and  her  way 
tries  to  overreach  the  other  is  truly  Russian, 
as  is  the  prudent  hint  with  respect  to  his 
guide : — 

44  Then  don't  forget,  I  beg  of  you,  the  promised 
government  supplies." 

44  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  forget  you,"  said 
Tschitchikow,  stepping  out  into  the  entrance  hall. 

44  You  wont  buy  hog's  lard,  then  ?"  said  the 
hostess,  following  him. 

44  Why  should  I  not  buy  ?  I  will  buy  some ; 
but  not  now." 

"  Towards  Easter  I  shall  have  some  fresh." 

44  We  will  buy  some — why  not  ?" 

44  Perhaps  bed  feathers  may  be  wanted.  I 
shall  have  some  about  Lent" 

44  Good,  very  good,"  said  Tschitchikow. 

44  Thou  seest  now  thyself,  patrushka,  that  the 
horses  are  not  yet  put  to  the  carriage,"  said  the 
old  woman,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door. 

44  Will  soon  be  here.  Only  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  get  from  here  to  the  high  road." 

44  How  shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?"  said  the 
hostess.  "  It  is  rather  difficult  to  describe — there 
are  so  many  cross- ways.  I  would  rather  give 
thee  a  little  girl  as  guide.  She  can  sit  upon  the 
coach-box ;  there  is  room  enough." 

44  Why'not  ?" 

44 1  will  give  thee  the  girl — she  knows  the  way. 
But  don't  take  her  with  thee.  One  has  been 
already  taken  away  by  the  merchants." 

Techitchikow  assured  her  that  he  would  send 
back  the  girl,  and  Mrs.  Korobotschka  became 
quiet,  and  began  to  contemplate  what  was  passing 
in  the  court.  She  cast  a  severe  look  at  the  house- 
keeper, who  had  fetched  a  wooden  dish  with  honey 

*  Priest 
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from  the  store-room,  called  to  the  peasant,  who 
made  his  appearance  at  the  pate,  ana  so  got  grad- 
ually absorbed  in  domestic  life. 

But  why  do  we  stay  so  long  with  Mrs.  Koro- 
botschka?  Korobotschka,  Manilow,  Economy, 
iEsthetics,  let  us  leave  them.  There  are  more 
curious  things  in  the  world ;  pleasure  turns  in  a 
moment  into  sadness  if  thou  considerest  her  more 
closely,  and  many  strange  thoughts  arise.  Per- 
chance thou  may  est  even  think-— does  Mrs.  Koro- 
botschka really  occupy  so  low  a  degree  in  the 
infinite  scale  of  human  perfection  ?  Is  the  gulf 
really  so  wide  that  separates  her  from  her  sisters 
who  are  living  secluded  in  their  aristocratic  homes 
with  sweet  scents,  and  cast-iron  staircases  inlaid 
with  brass,  red-colored  wood,  and  tapestry?  There 
they  sit  and  yawn  at  the  unread  book,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  spiritual  visit,  as  they  call  it,  and,  that 
they  may  seem  brilliant,  repeating  the  sentiments 
learnt  by  heart — sentiments,  which,  according  to 
the  rules  of  fashion,  sway  the  town  for  a  whole 
week — sentiments  which  concern  not  their  homes 
or  their  estates,  which,  thanks  to  economical 
ignorance,  are  in  disorder,  but  certainly  relate  to 
some  political  overthrow  in  France,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Catholicism  now  becoming  so  fashion- 
able. But  away  from  it !  Why  do  we  speak  of 
such  things  ?  But  why  is  there  mixed  even  in 
cheerful  harmless  pursuits  a  gloomv  melancholy  ? 
The  smile  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  thy  lips, 
the  sound  of  laughter  has  not  gone,  and  thou  art 
already  another,  and  thy  face  has  assumed  another 
expression. 

One  little  peep  into  the  interior  of  office. 
The  Tsar  has  been  a  reformer  in  his  way, 
Let  ns  see  how  his  reforms  worked : — 

Just  about  that  time  bribery  was  punished  most 
severely.  But  Tschitchikow  was  not  at  all 
frightened,  for  he  understood  bow  to  manage  mat- 
ters to  his  own  advantage,  proving  in  this  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  Russians,  who  are  only 
urged  to  more  activity  by  the  weight  which  falls 
on  their  shoulders.    This  was  his  plan  of  action. 

As  soon  as  a  petitioner  made  his  appearance 
and  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  get  at  the 
well-known  letter  of  recommendation  signed  by 
Prince  Hovanskois  (as  we  jocularly  say  in  Russia), 
Tschitchikow  would  interrupt  with  a  short  laugh, 
taking  the  hand  of  the  candidate  for  office.   "  No, 

no !     You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  I No,  oh 

no!  It  is  our  duty ;  we  must  do  it  without  any 
reward.  You  can  rest  quite  satisfied  on  this 
point.    To-morrow  every  thing  will  be  arranged. 


Perm\tmpitb  ask  your  address.  You  need  not 
give  yourself  the  trouble ;  we  will  send  the  papers 
to  your  residence." 

The  delighted  petitioner  returns  home,  almost 
beside  himself  with  joy.  *  At  last  we  have  the 
man  we  want.  If  we  only  had  more  of  them  ; 
he  is  really  a  precious  jewel." 

He  waits  one  day.  Two  days  pass,  but  no 
papers.  On  the  third  day,  the  same  number 
came.  Calling  at  the  office,  his  affair  had  not 
been  mentioned.  At  last  he  calU  on  the  priceless 
jewel. 

11  Oh,  I  really  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  savs 
Tschitchikow,  politely  taking  him  by  both  hands. 
"  We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  business ; 
but  to-morrow,  positively,  every  thing  will  be  pre- 
pared. 1  really  am  ashamed  to  see  you."  All 
this  was  accompanied  with  the  most  bland 
behavior.  If,  for  instance,  his  morning  robe  was 
a  little  out  of  order,  he  would  immediately  arrange 
it  according  to  the  rules  of  decorum.  Neverthe- 
less many  more  days  passed  over,  and  still  no 
papers  made  their  appearance.  The  petitioner 
grows  thoughtful,  and  a»ks  advice  of  a  friend. 

"  You  must  give  something  to  the  clerk. 

44  Oh,  yea ;  certainly.  I  will  give  him  a  quarter 
of  a  rouble." 

"  A  quarter !     Five-and- twenty." 

"  Five-and-twenty  roubles  to  a  clerk !"  exclaims 
the  expectant,  full  of  amazement. 

"  What  surprises  you  ?"  rejoins  his  friend. 
"  It  will  only  be  as  you  yourself  propose — a  quar- 
ter-rouble to  the  clerk.  The  chief  receives  the 
balance." 

A  ray  of  light  at  length  beams  on  the  mind  of 
the  simple  petitioner,  who  rails  at  new  customs  in 
general,  and  the  polite  manners  of  officials  par- 
ticularly. "Some  time  ago,"  murmured  he, 
'*  one  at  least  knew  what  do  do.  A  red  paper  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  principal,  and  the  thing  was 
finished.  Now  we  must  take  a  white  paper,  and 
lose  a  whole  week,  till  one  guesses  at  what  should 
be  done.  Confound  the  unselfishness  and  nobility 
of  these  officers !" 

The  simple  petitioner  was  not  far  wrong.  So 
at  present  there  are  no  servants  of  the  state  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  bribed.  They  are  all 
honorable  and  noble  men ;  it  is  only  the  secretary 
and  the  clerks  who  are  rogues. 

In  this  fashion  has  Nicholas  Gogol,  a 
Russian  professor,  described  the  .manners  and 
customs  of  his  countrymen. 
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Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  struggled 
for  its  trumpery  privilege  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  century,  the  law  courts  held  over 
the  press  their  law  of  libel,  with  pillories, 
fioes,  imprisonments,  and  other  punishments 
in  case  of  an  infringement  of  it.  The  dis- 
tracted publishers  were  then  compelled  to 
allude  to  the  king  only  as  "  a  certain  illustri- 
ous personage,"  or  "  a  great  person  of  state ;" 
and  on  the  26th  June,  1790,  the  printer  of 
the  Dublin  Morning  Post  stood  in  the  pillory 
on  College-green  for  copying  a  paragraph 
from  the  London  papers  which  stated  that 

"  The was  formerly  a  very  domestic 

woman,  bat  now  gives  up  too  much  of  her 
time   to  politics.9'     Nay,  even  the  lists  of 

bankrupts  are  simply  headed  "B pts," 

lest  the  full  expression  of  the  term  might 
give  offence. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  love  of  scandal 
struggling  with  the  fear  of  prosecution. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Political  Regis- 
ter of  May,  1758,  reflecting  on  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  connection  with  Nancy  Parsons, 
which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  newspapers  while  under  these  restric- 
tions : 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the 

F 1  L d  of  the  T y  was  missing. 

In  a  day  or  two,  it  came  out  that  bis  G— e 
was  gone  down  to  the  sea-coast  with  Miss 

N y  P s,  to  attend  her  on  board  a 

vessel  for  France.  About  the  end  of  March 
an  express  arrived  at  Dover,  ordering  one  of 
the  packets  to  be  got  ready  for  the  confiden- 
tial S y  of  the  T y.     He  came  in  the 

evening,  and  embarked  for  Calais.  Various 
were  the  speculations  of  the  people  of  Dover 
on  the  purport  of  this  embassy  at  such  a  busy 

time.     Lo !   the  S y  returned  with  his 

errand,  Miss  N y  P s  in  his  hand. 

On    Wednesday,    the    14th   of    April,   his 

G— e  attended  Mrs.   H n,  commonly 

called   Miss  N y  P s,  to  Ranelagh, 

and  the  Saturday  following  he  introduced 
her  to  the  Opera,  and  sat  behind  her  in  wait- 
ing      It  is  only  the  prerogative  of  a 

F— — t  M r  to  appear  with  his  mistress 


in  public,  and  to  show  her  more  respect  this 
he  ever  showed  his  wife." 

In  the  November  number  of  the  same  pub- 
lication is  a  dialogue  between  the  duke  and 
an  imaginary  admirer,  which  exhibits  the 
same  features : 

"  Q.    Who  made  you  P e  M r?M 

(<  A.  Some  little  assurance,  and  a  great 
deal  of  b gh  interest"     And  so  on. 

Having  shown  why  the  newspapers  of  the 
last  century  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present,  we  will  point 
out  in  what  respects  they  were  deficient.  In 
the  first  place,  in  point  of  size,  they  were  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  doable 
Times  in  the  early  part  of  the  century ;  and 
even  in  1777,  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  was  no 
larger,  but  most  of  the  other  papers  of  that 
period  had  grown  to  about  a  quarter  of  the 
usual  size  of  the  present  daily  papers.  Hie 
paper  was  of  a  coarser  texture,  and  the  type 
larger ;  but  it  is  of  the  contents  we  now  pro- 
pose giving  a  specimen  or  two.  In  the  news 
department  we  might  frequently  find  pars- 
graphs  worded  similarly  to  the  following,  or 
of  as  much  import : 

"  Last  Tuesday  night,  as  two  old  foolish 
watchmen,  in  Sugarloaf-court,  Leadenhall 
street,  were  sporting  with  each  other,  one 
unluckily  struck  the  other  a  blow  in  the  eje 
with  his  staff,  which  occasioned  it  to  bleed  in 
a  shocking  manner !  No  fools  like  the  old 
fools."  —  Westminster  Journal,  April  22, 
1775. 

"  We  bear  there  is  likely  to  be  the  great- 
est opposition  ever  known  in  the  memory  of 
man  for  the  choice  of  churchwardens  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter  in  Cornhill."— Ibid. 

The  tone  in  which  discussions  were  some- 
times cartied  on  between  papers  in  rival  in- 
terests, may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  controversy  on  the  Bank  Con- 
tract for  circulating  the  South- Sea  Company's 
bonds.  We  must  premise  that  Caleb  D'An- 
vers,  of  the  Craftsman,  was  opposed  to  the 
contract,  and  that  Francis  Walsingham,  of 
the  Daily  Gazetteer,  and  "  Mr.  Osborn"  (•■ 
assumed   name),  who  formerly   wrote  the 
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London  Journal,  but  had.  incorporated  his 
roper  with  the  Gazetteer,  were  its  advocates. 
We  must  also  add  that  the  editorial  style 
was  generally  the  singular  number,  and  that 
rival  editors  addressed  each  other  personally 
and  by  name,  which  would  now  be  considered 
a  breach  of  etiquette.  The  Craftsman,  then, 
of  August  the  23d,  1735,  heads  its  article 
thus : 

"  Remarks  upon  Mother  Osborn's  account 
of  the  Bank  Contract."* 

And  commences  in  this  strain  : 

"  About  two  years  ago  this  feminine  dotard, 
through  the  promptings  of  her  ignorance, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  venality,  was  led 
into  an  avowal  of  doctrines  that  were  per- 
fectly infamous." 

And  on  the  sixth  of  September  the  same 
paper — not  a  scurrilous  publication,  but  the 
organ  of  a  respectable  party — allucjes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gazetteer  as  "that  low  tool, 
Walsingham" — ••  a  contemptible  fellow,  who 
is  retained  on  purpose  to  assert  falsehoods, 
and  will  either  disavow  or  persist  in  them 
just  as  you" — (8ir  Robert  Walpole) — "  are 
pleased  to  direct  and  pay  him  for  it."  On 
September  the  10th,  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Gazetteer  reply  on  the  part  of  Walpole,  de- 
nouncing (<  the  authors  of  the  Craftsman"  as 
"grovelling,  abandoned,  and  despicable  imple- 
ments of  slander ;"  and  in  the  same  paper  of 
the  30th  of  August,  Osborn  had  replied  to 
the  Craftman's  attacks  upon  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  and  dignified  manner : 

"  Whereas  a  certain  tall,  impudent  A y 

(eminently  distinguished  by  his  villanies  in 
all  parts  of  life),  who  suborned  evidences  to 
hang  his  benefactor  that  gave  him  bread 
when  he  was  not  able  to  purchase  it,  and  was 
told  in  open  court  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Raymond,  in  my  hearing,  that  he  and  his 
confederates  would  have  been  hanged  in  any 
other  country,  is  again  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  Craftsman,  and  has  last 
week  thrown  together  a  parcel  of  Billingsgate 
words  about  Mr.  Osborn." 

This  intemperate  language  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  two  journals  in  question,  for 
Fog's  Journal  of  July  the  19th,  in  the  same 
year,  in  a  parody  on  an  address  of  Walsing- 
ham's,  makes  him  to  say,  "  We  never  had 
any  regard  to  truth,"  that  he  "  was  hired," 
"  trimmed  in  laced  livery,"  and  so  on.  And 
all  this  storm  was  about  a  simple  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Bank  !  But  it  will  serve 

to  show  how  high  party  feeling  ran  at  the 
-  .. 

*  Fart  by,  like  Niobe,  her  children  gone, 
Bite  Mother  Osborn,  stupefied  to  atone. 
PopS*  "  Duneiad,*  added  to  Canto  IL,  after  1788. 


time,  and  how  it  washed  before  it  all  consid- 
erations of  propriety,  delicacy,  or  gentle- 
manly feeling.  Well  might  Pulteney  write 
(1731),  "There  has  been  more  Billingsgate 
stuff  uttered  from  the  press  within  these  two 
months  than  ever  was  known  before."  But 
even  then  it  had  not  arrived  at  its  height. 

We  question  whether  any  papers  of  the 
present  day  would  venture,  or  condescend  to 
allow  themselves  such  latitude  as  the  jour- 
nalists of  the  eighteenth  century  sometimes 
allowed  themselves  in  speaking  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day.  We  select  a  few  choice 
specimens : 

<(A  correspondent  observes  that  the  trad- 
ing part  of  this  nation  have  great  reason  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  this  once  flourishing  nation. 
We  who  once  gave  laws  to  all  other  king- 
doms and  powers  are  now  become  the  scorn 
of  all  the  world,  and  it  must  be  so  while 
such  men — such  wretches  as  Jemmy  Twit- 
cher,*  a  despicable  but  arbitrary  junto,  pre- 
side over  us !  A  change  of  men  and  a  change 
of  measures— oh,  how  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for  by  every  lover  of  religion,  trade,  and  lib- 
erty ! — Old  British  Spy,  May  22d,  1770. 

"A  constant  reader  asks  if  that  kingdom 
must  not  become  very  despicable  where  land 
admirals  are  employed  to  conduct  the  navy  ? 
where  trade  and  commerce  are  neglected? 
where  religion  and  virtue  are  despised? 
where  a  prince,  obstinate  and  self-conceited, 
spends  his  hours  in  looking  into  watches, 
making  of  buttons,  and  playing  with  ivory 
toys ;  whilst  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  alarm  of  war  strikes  every  thinking  man 
with  astonishment  and  dismay,  none  knowing 
where,  when  destruction  and  infatuation  be- 
gin, they  will  end." — Ibid. 

"A  lover  of  morality  recommends  it  to  all 
sorts  of  people  to  be  righteously,  soberly, 
and  godly  during  the  approaching  holidays, 
commonly  called  Whitsuntide.  As  our  ador- 
able Creator  causes  his  rain  to  descend  and 
his  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness,  let  not  the  blas- 
phemous oath,  the  obscene  jest,  nor  drunken- 
ness and  fornication,  which  ought  not  to  be 
known  among  Christians,  be  heard  or  seen 
amongst  us.  So  shall  righteousness  exalt 
our  nation,  which  now  groans  under  the  de- 
cay of  trade,  the  load  of  taxes,  the  prospect 
of  a  bloody,  tedious,  and  expensive  war,  with 
our  Protestant  brethren  in  America  and  our 
Popish  enemies  in  France  and  Spain." — Ibid. 

"A    correspondent    asks,    if    parliament 

•  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Secretary  of  State. 
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should  pass  a  vote  for  distributing  the ' 
widows*  and  orphans'  money  entrusted  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  towards  the  support  of 
Britons,  to  embrue  their  hands  and  swords  in 
American  blood,  good  God  !  what  will  be- 
come of  our  stock*  and  funds?  Do  not 
men  of  genius  and  calculation  already  fear 
that  our  Three  per  Cents,  will  be  worth  no 
more  than  fifty  pounds  for  an  hundred  T 
Forbid  it,  good  Lord  I  that  ever  England 
should  be  so  reduced  that  the  widows  and 
orphans'  money,  like  their  tears,  should  be 
expended  and  applied  to  serve  the  vile  pur- 

Sises  of  such  men  as  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Sir 
ugh  Paleface,  drunken  Rigdum,  &c,  Ac. 
On  the  contrary,  God  grant  we  may  see  such 
golden  days  as  when  Cumberland,  Richmond, 
Rockingham,  and  Keppel  may  have  the  guide 
and  letd  of  our  Treasury,  oar  army,  and 
navy  I"— Old  British  Spy,  Feb.  20(4,  1779. 

"A  correspondent  observes  that,  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  per- 
haps no  man  has  received  so  ranch  deserved 
applause  as  the  magnanimous  Admiral  Kep- 
pel :  an  ornament  to  society,  a  real  friend  to 
his  king  and  country.  May  those  renal  min- 
isters,* who  have  long  made  the  hungry  curse 
their  birth,  be  driven  from  before  the  throne, 
and  may  England  once  more  see  a  virtuous 
ministry  restored,  that  our  king  may  reign 
the  happy  ruler  of  a  free,  loyal  and  trading 
nation. ' — Ibid. 

Enough  of  this  ribaldry  I  We  have  quoted 
sufficient  to  show  that  argument  was  a 
weapon  unknown  to  our  newspaper  contro- 
vers'sts — mere  vituperation :  the  foul  vapor 
from  their  venomed  mouths  was  all  they  had 
to  make  an  attack  with. 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  a  political  article, 
not  communicated,  at  a  time  when  "  leading 
articles"  were  unknown.  It  is  perfectly  ter- 
rific in  its  display  of  italics  and  capitals; 

"  The  French,  it  seems,  despairing  of  car- 
rying their  Point  by  Insinuations,  have  re- 
curred to  their  old  Method  of  Threatening, 
and,  by  their  proper  Herald,  the  Amsterdam 
Gazette,  menace  us  with  Faking  Barks,  flat- 
bottom'd  Boats,  Troops  on  the  Coast,  or,  in 
their  own  Phrase,  nothing  less  than  a  Descent 
Upon  England.  In  this  Situation,  the  firat 
Thing  to  be  done  is  to  enquire  into  the  State 
of  our  Militia,  more  especially  in  the  Mari- 
time Counties,  and,  if  there  be  any  in  which 
the  Militia,  is  not  raised  pursuant  to  the 
Laos  for  that  Purpose,  to  enquire  strictly 
into  the  Cause •  in  which  we  presume  that 
we  point  at  nothing  but  what  is  just,  and  that 


*  The  Qrenvilla  administration. 


[April, 

Statutes  are  made  to  be  obeyed,  as  the  Excite 
and  Customs  are  levied  in  one  County  as  well 
aa  in  another." — London  Evening  Pott,  Feb. 
8th,  1759. 

Here  is  emphasis — here  are  irony  and 
sarcasm,  lurking,  like  daggers,  behind  an 
Italian  cloak  I  But  all  these  italics  might  have 
been  spared,  and  a  scrap  of  rhyme,  with  very 
little  trouble,  would  have  expressed  as  much 
— in  feet,  the  words  almost  resolve  them- 
selves into  it: 

If  the  militia's  not  rals'd  pursuant  to  the  laws, 
Tbe  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inquire  the  cause : 
It  Is  nothing  but  just,  for  statutes  are  made 
For  tbe  purpose  we  think — to  be  duly  obej'd. 

In  the  advertisement  department,  we  have 
all  aorta  of  extraordinary  announce menta, 
from  the  chandler's,  who  (in  one  of  the  Nor- 
wich papers  in  1723)  wants  a  journeyman 
"  that  haa  had  the  small-pox,"  to  tbe  notice 
of  a  horse  being  stolen  (in  the  same  paper), 
with  a  coarse  representation  of  the  thief  rid- 
ing the  horse  to  tbe  gallows  with  the  devil 
in  pursuit.  The  proprietors  seem  to  have  bad 
no  idea  of  making  this  department  a  large 
source  of  revenue;  for,  during  tbe  general 
election  of  1 774,  some  of  the  papers  actually 
announce  that  they  must  decline  inserting 
the  separate  addresses  of  the  candidates,  and 
merely  give  a  list  of  their  names,  as,  if  tbey 
published  all  the  advertisements  in  full,  they 
would  encroach  too  much  upon  the  news  de- 
partment due  to  their  readers!  They  had  no 
idea  then  of  colossal  supplements,  double 
numbers,  or  of  realizing  a  large  revenue 
from  advertisements  alone.  Verily,  they 
were  the  men  who  would  not  make  hay  when 
the  sun  shone  I 

Such,  at  this  time,  was  the  difficulty  in 

Jrocuring  news,  even  sufficient  to  fill  these 
iminutive  sheets,  that,  as  late  as  1762,  tbe 
editor  of  the  Leicester  Journal  was  compelled 
to  fill  up  his  columns  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  continued  weekly — the  said 
Leicester  Journal  being,  by  the  way,  then 
printed  in  London,  and  seat  down  (as  were 
others  of  the  same  period,  in  the  absence  of 
local  printing-presses)  to  the  place  of  which 
it  purported  to  be  the  ohronicle  for  publica- 
tion ! 

Another  "  curiosity"  in  newspaper  anti- 
quities was  the  News  Letter,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Ichabod  Dawks  in  the  latter 
part  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
consisted  of  the  news  of  the  week,  with  a 
blank  fly-sheet  attached,  "  so  that  any  gen- 
tleman may  write  his  own  private  business." 
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The  News  Letters  of  Mr.  Dawks  and  of  Mr. 
Dyer  are  playfully  alluded  to  by  the  Spec- 
tator. 

Some  singular  announcements  of  the  prices 
of  newspapers  claim  our  attention  before 
closing  this  subject.  In  1706,  the  price  of 
the  Norwich  Postman,  then  "  printed  for  8. 
Sheffield,  by  T.  Goddard,  bookseller,  Nor- 
wich/' in  a  small  quarto  sheet,  was  stated  as 
"  charge,  one  halfpenny — but  a  penny  not 
refused ;"  and,  in  1723,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Norwich  Gazette,  or  Henry  Crossgrove*s  News, 
thus  announced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  his  jour- 
nal: "This  is  to  inform  my  friends  that,  on 
Saturday  next,  this  newspaper  will  be  sold 
at  a  penny,  and  continue  at  that  price.  The 
reason  of  my  raising  to  a  penny  is,  because  I 
can  not  afford  to  sell  it  under  any  longer,  and 
I  hope  none  of  my  customers  will  think  it 
dear  at  a  penny,  since  they  shall  always 
have  the  first  intelligence,  besides  other  di- 
versions." This  amusing  notice  is  sufficiently 
candid,  but  we  opine  that  the  public  of  the 
present  day  would  require  a  more  detailed 
explanation. 

We  have,  perhaps,  extended  this  chapter 
to  an  undue  length,  by  devoting  too  much 
space  to  one  particular  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  newspaper  history  at  this  period  is 
full  of  curiosities,  and  we  will  close  it  with 
one  of  the  most  unique  of  them  all — the 
opening  prospectus  of  the  Salisbury  Post- 
man, in  1715: — 

"  The  Salisbury  Postman,  or  Pacquet  of 
Intelligence  from  France,  Spaine,  Portugal, 
<fec,  Saturday,  September  27th,  1715.   No.  1. 

"  %*  This  paper  contains  an  abstract  of 
'the  most  material  occurrences  of  the  whole 
week,  foreigu  and  domestiok,  and  will  be 
continued  every  post,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  will  subscribe  for  its  encouragement. 

"  If  two  hundred  subscribe,  it  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  private  or  publick-house  in 
town  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
morning,  by  eight  of  the  clock  during  the 
winter  season,  and  by  six  in  the  summer,  for 
three  halfpence  each. 
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j  "Any  person  in  the  countrie  may  order  it 
by  the  post-coach,  carriers,  or  market  peo- 
ple, to  whom  they  shall  be  carefully  deliv- 
ered. 

"  It  shall  be  always  printed  in  a  sheet  and 
a  half,  and  on  as  good  paper ;  but  this,  con- 
taining the  whole  week's  news,  can't  be 
afforded  under  two  pence. 

"  Note. — For  encouragement  of  all  those 
that  may  have  occasion  to  enter  advertise- 
ments, this  paper  will  be  made  publick  in 
every  market  town,  forty  miles  distant  from 
this  city,  and  several  will  be  sent  as  far  as 
Exeter. 

"  Besides  the  news,  we  perform  all  other 
matters  belonging  to  our  art  and  mystery, 
whether  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  algebra, 
mathematicks,  <fec. 

(<  Printed  by  Samuel  Farley,  at  his  office, 
adjoyning  to  Mr.  Robert  Si  1  cock's,  on. the 
ditch  in  Sarum,  anno  1715." 

This  voluminous  title  occupied  two  pages 
out  of  the  two  sheets  of  small  folio  of  which 
this  first  number  of  the  paper  was  composed. 
Part  of  the  intelligence  appears  to  be  taken 
from  the  London  papers,  but  one  portion  is 
declared  to  be  "  all  from  the  written  letter.'/ 
An  ingenious  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
London  magazines  has  made  the  following 
calculation  of  the  income  of  a  paper  of  this 
description : — 

"The  entire  income  of  the  paper,  to  meet 
every  expense,  including  its  delivery  to  sub- 
scribers— no  trifling  matter,  we  may  infer,  in 
the  then  imperfect  state  of  the  post-office 
deliveries,  and  which  must  have  rendered 
special  messengers  indispensable  to  its  circu- 
lation— the  entire  income  amounted  to  no 
more  than  twenty- five  shillings  each  number, 
or  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  week." 

How  insignificant  a  figure  must  the  pro- 
vincial press  have  made  in  those  days,  tak- 
ing it  at  this  estimate !  How  humble  must 
have  been  its  workers — how  cramped  its 
means  of  gaining  or  of  giving  information ! 
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THE    ELECTRIC    TELEGRAPH.* 


The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  have 
passed  into  oblivion  among  the  miracles  of 
science  which  the  present  day  has  been  per- 
mitted  to  witness.  The  inventions  of  former 
times,  beautiful  and  useful  as  they  have  been, 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  those  magnifi- 
cent combinations  of  science  and  of  art  which 
every  day  excite  our  attention,  and  add  to 
our  happiness.  The  telescope  and  the  mi- 
croscope, the  chronometer  and  the  compass, 
and  various  other  instruments  which  society 
has  long  possessed, — however  much  they 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  to  individual  and  general  inter- 
ests, can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  those 
grand  inventions  which  ameliorate  the  social 
condition  of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  which 
change  the  very  habits  of  social  life,  and  add 
to  the  physical  and  intellectual  enjoyments 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe.  The  steam- 
engine,  with  its  application  to  navigation,  lo- 
comotion, and  every  species  of  labor  once 
cruelly  exacted  from  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals,— the  electric  light,  rivalling  the  sun  in 
brilliancy, — the  photographic  art,  by  which 
invisible  rays  paint  a  portrait  or  a  landscape, 
with  unerring  accuracy, — the  lighting  of  our 
houses  and  streets  by  a  gaseous  element 
transmissible  like  water  through  pipes,—  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  despatches  its  mes- 
sages of  lightning  over  the  wire -girdled 
globe,  are  the  great  inventions  which  have 
sprung  up  during  the  life  of  men  still  alive, 
and  which  display  those  transcendent  powers 
which  have  been  given  to  man  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  race. 

But  while  man  has  nobly  executed  the  task 
which  the  Almighty  has  committed  to  his 
genius,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  the 
elements  themselves  which  he  has  subjugated 
to  his  will,  and  to  the  materi  tls  provided  for 


*  1.  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  Edited  by 
Dioirrsros  Lardnkb,  D.C.L.  On  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
Vol.  III.  and  IV. 

2.  Mimoire  tie  la  Telegraphie  Electriaue.  Par  M. 
Werner  Siemens,  (de  Berlin,)  Anoien  Officer  D'Artil- 
lerie.    Paris,  1860.    Pp.48. 

3.  Report*  by  the  Juries  of  the  Oreat  Exhibition.  Re- 
port of  Jury  X.    London,  1860. 


him  by  bis  Creator's  band,  that  society  is  in- 
debted for  the  gift  they  enjoy.  The  heat, 
the  light,  the  electric  fluid — the  great  cosmi- 
cal  principles  which  enliven  and  enchain  the 
universe,  have  been  the  prime  ministers  of 
the  philosopher,  while  the  coal,  the  metals, 
and  the  water  raised  to  his  level  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  have  been  his  humbler 
agents. 

We  should  require  to  write  the  history  of 
science,  were  we  to  record  the  steps  of  dis- 
covery by  which  the  physical  laws  have 
been  established  upon  which  these  inventions 
depend,  and  to  associate  with  each  step  the 
immortal  name  by  which  it  was  achieved.  It 
is  in  records  little  known,  and  as  little  ap- 
preciated, that  such  names  appear.  It  is  to 
those  who  have  applied  the  discoveries  to 
practical  use,  that  the  prize  of  popular  and 
successful  invention  is  adjudged,  and  it  is 
round  their  brow  that  the  laurel  of  contem- 
porary fame  is  entwined.  The  names  of 
Oersted,  Arago,  and  Schweigger,  without 
whose  discoveries  the  present  electric  tele- 
graph would  never  have  existed,  are  rarely 
pronounced  even  in  union  with  those  of  the 
mechanical  inventors  who  have  been  enriched 
by  their  labors. 

In  enumerating  the  wonders  of  the  past 
and  the  passing  age/  we  have  omitted  ihe 
greatest  of  them  all.  There  is  no  principle 
stronger  in  our  nature  than  that  which 
prompts  us  to  the  reciprocity  of  kindness. 
Gratitude  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  virtues. 
To  feel  and  to  express  it,  is,  in  our  individual 
capacities,  to  discharge  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  a  benefactor.  It  is  different,  however, 
with  nation*.  The  gifts  which  the  philoso- 
pher confers  upon  his  race  can  be  rewarded 
only  by  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
There  is  no  cosmical  legislature  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  world's  benefactors,  and  the 
principle  of  philanthropy  combines  itself  with 
the  patriotic  impulse  in  stimulating  Govern- 
ments to  the  remuneration  of  national  ser- 
vice. Is  it  not  then  the  greatest  wonder  in 
the  world,  the  most  astounding  truth  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  with  which  feel- 
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ing  has  to  struggle,  that  not  one  of  the  great 
men  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  gigantic 
inventioDS  we  have  enumerated,  have  ever 
received  any  of  those  marks  of  honor,  which 
the  selfish  statesman  takes  to  himself,  and 
gives  to  his  accomplices ; — which  character- 
ize the  diplomatic  juggler,  and  which  shine 
on  the  breast  of  the  human  hyaena  who  has 
risked  a  useless  life  in  the  battle-field  of  un- 
just and  aggressive  war  ? 

In  an  article  like  the  present,  and  within 
so  limited  a  space,  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
vey, without  diagrams,  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
various  inventions  which  are  combined  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph, but  with  a  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  this  difficulty  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  surmounted,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  general 
apparatus  and  arrangements  by  whioh  this 
noble  art  has  been  brought  to  such  high  and 
unexpected  perfection. 

The  word  Telegraph,  which  means  to  write 
at  a  distance,  has  been  long  in  use,  as  the 
name  of  a  very  imperfect  system  of  commu- 
nicating intelligence  by  signals,  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  is  at  present  em- 
ployed, under  very  rude  forms,  even  among 
savage  nations.  In  modern  times  the  art  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  was  in 
general  use  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti- 
nent during  the  last  European  war ;  but  it 
has  been  entirely  abandoned  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  Between 
Plymouth  and  the  Admiralty  in  London,  for 
example,  various  signal  stations  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  messages  sent  from  Plymouth 
passed  from  station  to  station  till  they  reach- 
ed the  Admiralty.  During  the  night  the 
signals  were  of  course  luminous  ;  but  neither 
these  nor  day  signals  were  visible  in  fogs,  so 
that  for  whole  days  no  telegraphic  message 
could  be  conveyed.  At  the  time  of  the  pe- 
ninsular war  a  very  remarkable  effect  was 
produced,  in  consequence  of  a  fog  coming  on 
during  the  transmission  of  a  message  from 
the  seat  of  war  to  the  admiral  commanding 
at  Plymouth.  The  words  which  reached  the 
Admiralty  were,  "Wellington  defeated." 
The  ominous  sentence  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  occasioned  great  anxiety  till  a  clear  after- 
noon brought  up  the  other  two  cheering 
words,  "The  Enemy,  &c,  &c." 

The  first  important  step  to  the  invention  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph  was  made  upwards  of 
an  hundred  years  ago  by  M.  Le  Monnier  in 
France,  and  Sir  William  Watson  in  England. 
Le  Monnier  caused  the  electric  shock  to  pass 
through  an  iron  wire   nearly  6,000  feet  in 


length,  and  found  that  it  moved  through 
that  space  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  second. 
He  then  electrified  a  wire  1,319  feet  long,  and 
he  found  that  the  electricity  ceased  at  one 
end  the  moment  the  electricity  was  taken  off 
at  the  other.  Sir  William  Watson's  experi- 
ments were  made  on  a  greater  scale,  ana  led 
to  still  more  important  results.  On  the  14th 
August  1747,  he  stretched  a  wire  6,732  feet 
long  over  Shooter's  Hill,  and  supported  it 
upon  rods  of  baked  wood.  This  wire  com- 
municated with  the  iron  rod  which  was  to 
make  the  discharge.  Another  wire  communi- 
cating with  a  charged  Leyden  jar  was  3,868 
feet  long.  The  distance  between  the  observ- 
ers was  about  two  miles,  and  as  two  miles 
of  dry  ground  formed  part  of  the  circuit,  its 
length  was  upwards  of  four  miles.  When 
the  shock  was  made  to  pass  through  this 
space,  no  time  appeared  to  elapse 'during  its 
passage,  and  the  observers  considered  it  as 
instantaneous.  In  another  experiment,  when 
the  wire  was  12,276  feet  long,  the  very  same 
result  was  obtained. 

Although  it  was  thus  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  that  electricity  passed  instantaneously, 
or  in  a  time  too  short  to  admit  of  being 
measured,  no  application  of  this  valuable 
fact  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  philos- 
ophers who  were  assembled  at  Shooter's 
Hill.  It  was  reserved  for  a  Scotchman,  a 
gentleman  residing  at  Renfrew,  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  transmitting  messages  by  electri- 
city along  wires  passing  from  one  place  to 
another.  This  remarkable  proposal  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  February 
1753,  in  an  article  bearing  the  initials  C.  M., 
the  only  name  which  we  shall  probably  ever 
obtain  for  the  first  inventor  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph.*  This  letter,  entitled  "An  expe- 
ditious Method  of  Conveying  Intelligence," 
is  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  lay  the  whole 
of  it  before  our  readers. 

Renfrew,  Feb.  1,  1758. 
"  Sir, — It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
conversant  in  electrical  experiments,  that  the 
electrical  power  may  be  propagated  along  a 
small  wire  from  one  place  to  another  without 
being  seusibly  abated  by  the  length  of  its 
progress.  Let,  then,  a  set  of  wires  equal  in 
number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  ex- 
tended horizontally  between  two  given  places 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  each  of  tbem 

*  When  the  writer  of  this  article  first  penned 
this  remarkable  document,  he  sent  it  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, an  ably-eondueted  Glasgow  paper,  in 
the  hope  that  a  real  name  might  still  be  found  to 
replace  the  initials  G.  M. 
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about  an  inch  distant  from  that  next  to  it. 
At  every  twenty  yards'  end  let  them  be  6xed 
on  glass  with  jewellers'  cement  to  some  firm 
body,  both  to  prevent,  them  from  touching 
the  earth,  or  any  other  non- electric,  and  from 
breaking  by  their  own  gravity.  Let.  the  elec- 
tric gun  barrel  be  placed  at  right  angles  with 
the  extremities  of  the  wire,  and  about  an  inch 
below  them.  Also,  let  the  wires  be  fixed  in 
a  solid  piece  of  glass  six  inches  from  the  end, 
and  let  all  that  part  of  them  which  reaches 
from  the  glass  to  the  machine  have  sufficient 
spring  and  stiffness  to  recover  its  situation 
after  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  bar- 
rel. Close  by  the  supporting  glass  let  a  ball 
be  suspended  from  every  wire,  and  about  a 
sixth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  balls, 
place  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  marked  on 
bits  of  paper,  or  any  other  substance  that 
may  be  light  enough  to  rise  to  the  electrified 
ball,  and  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  so  con- 
trived that  each  of  them  may  reassume  its 
proper  place  when  dropt.  All  things  con- 
structed as  above,  and  the  minute  previously 
fixed,  I  begin  the  conversation  wilh  my  dis- 
tant friend  in  this  manner.  Having  set  the 
electrical  machine  agoing  as  in  ordinary  ex- 
periments, suppose  I  am  to  pronounce  the 
word  Sir,  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  any  other 
electric  per  se,  I  strike  the  wire  S  so  as  to 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  barrel,  then  t, 
then  r,  all  in  the  same  way,  and  my  corre- 
spondent almost  in  the  same  instant  observes 
those  several  characters  rise  in  order  to  the 
electrified  balls  at  his  end  of  the  wires. 
Thus  I  spell  away  as  long  as  I  think  fit,  and 
my  correspondent,  for  the  sake  of  memory, 
writes  the  characters  as  they  rise,  and  may 
join  and  read  them  afterwards  as  often  as  he 
inclines.  Upon  a  signal  given  or  from 
choice  I  stop  the  machine,  and  taking  up  the 
pen  in  my  turn,  I  write  down  at  the  other 
end  whatever  my  friend  strikes  out. 

"  If  any  body  should  think  this  way  tire- 
some, let  him,  instead  of  the  balls,  suspend  a 
range  of  bells  from  the  roof  equal  in  number 
to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  size  from  the  Bell  A  to  Z,  and 
from  the  horizontal  wires  let  there  be  another 
set  reaching  to  the  several  bells,  one,  viz., 
from  the  horizontal  wire  A  to  the  Bell  A, 
another  from  the  horizontal  wire  B  to  the 
bell  B,  <fcc.  Then  let  him  who  begins  the 
discourse  bring  the  wire  in  contact  with  the 
barrel  as  before;  and  the  electrical  spark 
working  on  bells  of  different  sizes,  will  inform 
the  correspondent  by  the  sound  what  wires 
have  been  touched.  And  thus  by  some  prac- 
tice they  may  come  to  understand  the  lan- 


guage of  the  chimes  in  whole  words,  without 
being  put  to  the  trouble  of  noting  down 
every  letter. 

"  The  same  thing  may  be  otherwise  effect- 
ed. Let  the  balls  be  suspended  over  the 
characters  as  before,  but  instead  of  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  horizontal  wires  in  contact 
with  the  barrel,  let  a  second  set  reach  from 
the  electrified  cask  (barrel)  so  as  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  horizontal  ones ;  and  let  it 
be  so  contrived  at  the  same  time,  that  any  of 
them  may  be  removed  from  its  corresponding 
horizontal  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  may 
bring  itself  again  into  contact  when  left  at 
liberty.  This  may  be  done  by  the  help  of  a 
small  spring  and  slider,  or  twenty  other  meth- 
ods, which  the  least  ingenuity  will  discover. 
In  this  way  the  characters  will  always  adhere 
to  the  balls,  excepting  when  any  one  of  the 
secondaries  is  removed  from  contact  with  its 
horizontal,  and  then  the  letter  at  the  other 
end  of  the  horizontal  will  immediately  drop 
from  its  ball.  But  I  mention  this  only  by 
way  of  variety. 

Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  although 
the  electric  fire  has  not  been  observed  to 
diminish  sensibly  in  its  progress  through  any 
length  of  wire  that  has  been  tried  hitherto, 
yet  as  that  has  never  exceeded  thirty  or  forty 
yards,*  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  in  a 
far  greater  length  it  would  be  remarkably 
diminished,  and  probably  would  be  entirely 
drained  off  in  a  few  miles  by  the  surrounding 
air.  To  prevent  the  objection,  and  save 
longer  argument,  lay  over  the  wires  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a  thin  coat  of  jeweller's 
cement.  This  may  be  done  for  a  trifle  of 
additional  expense ;  and  as  it  is  an  electric 
per  «e,  will  effectually  secure  any  part  of  the 
fire  from  mixing  with  the  atmosphere. — I 
am,  &c,  C.  M." 

Here  we  have  an  electric  telegraph  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  old,  which  at  the 
present  day  would  convey  intelligence  expedi- 
tiously, and  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
C.  M.  was  the  true  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  that  every  step  made  since 
that  time,  however  sagacious  and  valuable, 
can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  an  im- 
provement. It  is  singular  that  the  ingenious 
author  should  not  have  adopted  some  of  the 
obvioua  modes  for  diminishing  the  number  of 
wires ;  but  as  he  seems  to  have  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  bis  invention  being  adopted,  he 
probably  contented  himself  with  a  general 
view  of  the  principle. 

*  The  Author  was  obviously  ignorant  of  Sir.  W. 
Watson's  experiment*. 
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Twenty-one  years  after  this  invention  was 
published,  in  the  year  1774,  M.  Leaage  of 
Geneva  is  said  to  have  established  a  telegraph 
there,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  describ- 
ed, is  precisely  the  same  a9  that  of  our 
countryman  C.  M.  It  had  twenty-four  wires 
imbedded  in  an  insulating  materia],  with  a 
pith  ball  electrometer  attached  to  each  wire, 
the  motion  of  which  indicated  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

When  our  countryman  Arthur  Young  was 
in  France  in  1787,  he  either  saw  or  heard  of 
an  electric  telegraph  which  he  thus  describes : 
"M.  Lam  on  d  has  made  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery in  electricity.  You  write  two  or  three 
words  upon  paper.  He  takes  them  with  him 
into  a  room,  and  turns  an  electrical  machine, 
above  which  is  an  electrometer  with  a  little 
ball  made  of  the  pith  of  a  feather.  A  copper 
wire  is  joined  to  a  similar  electrical  machine 
in  a  distant  apartment,  and  his  wife,  on  ob- 
serving the  movement  of  the  corresponding 
ball,  write 8  the  words  which  it  indicates,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  has  constructed  an 
alphabet  of  motion.  As  the  length  of  the 
copper  wire  makes  no  difference  on  the  effect, 
a  correspondence  might  be  maintained  at  a 
great  distance ;  for  example,  at  a  besieged 
town,  or  for  purposes  much  more  worthy  of 
attention,  and  a  thousand  times  more  inno- 
cent." It  is  obvious  from  this  description 
that  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  must 
have  been  indicated  by  different  numbers  of 
displacements  of  the  pith  ball,  making  one 
wire  the  tedious  narrator  of  the  message. 

In  1787,  M.  Betancourt,  a  French  engi- 
neer, established  telegraphic  wires  between 
Aranjuez  and  Madrid,  and  transmitted  mes- 
sages by  successive  electric  discharges  from 
a  Leyden  jar.  Cavallo,  in  1795,  proposed  to 
transmit  signals  along  wires  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  several  combustible  or  detonating 
substances,  such  as  gunpowder,  phosphorus, 
and  phosphorated  hydrogen,  or  by  means  of 
simple  electrical  sparks  given  out  by  the 
wire. 

An  important  step  was  made  in  telegraphic 
apparatus  by  Mr.  Francis  Ronalds.  Previous 
to  1823,  he  constructed  a  telegraph  on  his 
lawn  at  Hammersmith,  by  insulating  eight 
miles  of  wire  with  silk  strings.  He  made  the 
same  experiments  with  525  feet  of  bronzed 
wire.  The  wire  was  1  <id  in  a  trough  cf  wood 
two  inches  square,  well  lined  both  within  and 
without  with  pitch,  and  inside  the  trough 
were  placed  thick  glass  tubes  through  which 
the  wire  ran.  The  joints  of  the  glass  tubes 
were  surrounded  with  short  and  wider  tubes 
of  glass,  the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  up 


with  soft  wax.  The  wooden  trough  was  then 
placed  in  a  trench  four  feet  deep.  An  in- 
genious apparatus,  with  a  dial  containing  let- 
ters and  6gures,  was  fixed  upon  the  seconds 
arbor  of  a  clock,  which  beat  dead  seconds, 
and  another  in  front  of  it  with  an  aperture 
and  an  electrometer,  so  that  the  collapsing 
and  diverging  of  the  pith  ball  corresponded 
with  the  letter  or  number  on  the  dial,  as  seen 
through  the  aperture  of  the  plate  in  front 
of  it. 

In  all  these  contrivances,  ordinary  or  stati- 
cal electricity,  such  as  is  produced  by  fric- 
tion in  electrical  machines,  was  employed ; 
and  if  no  other  form  of  the  electric  force 
had  been  discovered,  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
preceding  inventions,  that  we  should  have 
had  at  this  day  a  real  working  electric  tele- 
graph, not  so  simple,  nor  with  so  many 
resources,  but  still  an  instrument  which 
would  have  amply  fulfilled  the  grand  object 
of  communicating  intelligence  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  A  new  source  of  electric  pow- 
er, what  has  been  called  dynamic  electricity, 
however,  was  discovered  by  Volta  in  1800, 
and  became  the  agent  in  various  new  forms 
of  the  electric  telegraph.  If  we  take  a  disc 
of  copper  like  a  penny  piece,  and  another  of 
zinc  of  the  same  size,  and  placing  one  above 
the  tongue,  and  the  other  below  it,  make 
them  touch  at  or  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
we  shall  feel  a  sharp  taste  which  disappears 
as  soon  as  the  discs  are  freed  from  contact. 
If  we  now  join  these  two  discs  with  a 
piece  of  wire  soldered  to  each,  and  place 
them  in  a  glass  or  stone  ware  vessel  of  salt 
water,  or  water  made  acid  with  nitric,  muri- 
atic, or  sulphuric  acid,  the  water  will  be  de- 
composed, and  a  current  of  electricity  will 
flow  from  the  zinc  disc,  which  is  the  positive 
end,  to  the  copper  disc,  which  is  the  negative 
end  of  this  little  galvanic  battery,  as  it  may 
be  called.  When  a  number  of  these  vessels, 
with  their  united  discs  of  copper  and  zinc, 
are  placed  in  a  row,  so  that  the  zinc  of  one 
vessel  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  cop- 
per of  another,  we  have  a  large  and  power- 
ful battery,  capable  of  giving  severe  shocks, 
and  causing  combustion,  light,  and  chemical 
decomposition.  In  order  that  this  battery 
may  produce  any  of  these  effects,  one  wire 
passes  from  the  last  copper  disc  at  one  end, 
and  termintes  in  a  point  A,  while  another 
wire  passes  from  the  last  zinc  disc  at  the 
other  end,  and  terminates  in  a  point  B,  A 
and  B  representing  the  ends  of  the  wires. 
When  the  extremities  A  and  B  are  in  con- 
tact, or  if  the  wire  has  no  break  at  these 
points,  the  current  of  electricity  would  have 
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passed  from  B  to  A,  but  when  the  current  is 
interrupted,  and  bodies  are  placed  between 
A  and  B,  the  current  forces  its  way  through 
them,  turning  and  decomposing  them,  and 
producing  sparks  and  shocks  when  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  human  body,  or  any 
part  of  it.  The  electric  force  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  placing  the  zinc  and  copper  discs  in  a 
pile  above  one  another,  and  separating  them 
by  discs  of  cloth  wetted  with  acidulated 
water.  In  this  form  it  is  called  the  Pile  of 
Volta. 

The  first  application  of  this  new  power  to 
telegraphic  purposes  was  made  by  M.  Soem- 
mering of  Munich  in  1811,  and  by  means  of 
a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  Upon  the  bot- 
tom of  a  glass  vessel  he  fixed  thirty-five 
points  of  gold,  indicating  thirty-five  letters, 
and  ten  numerals  from  0  to  9.  From  each 
of  these  thirty-five  points  there  passed  a 
copper  conductor  terminating  in  a  small  brass 
cylinder,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  groove 
for  receiving  a  small  screw  nut  for  fixing  the 
wires  which  united  the  corresponding  point 
with  the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery or  pile  which  he  used.  When  the  glass 
vessel  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  electrici- 
ty communicated  to  the  letter  at  one  end  of 
a  wire,  the  gold  point  coresponding  to  this 
letter  gave  out  a  bubble  of  gas,  which  was 
largest  when  it  was  oxygen  and  smallest 
when  it  was  hydrogen,  so  that  he  could 
transmit  two  letters  at  once.  Soemmering 
covered  each  of  his  thirty -five  wires  with 
silk,  and  surrounded  the  whole  with  varnish. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  this 
beautiful  invention  more  particularly,  but  it 
is  obviously  one  capable  of  doing  real  tele- 
graphic work,  and  wanted  only  what  he 
added  afterwards,  a  contrivance  or  alarm,  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  operator  at  the 
distant  station.  Like  C.  M.  the  Bavarian 
mechanician  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
reducing  the  number  of  his  wires  by  different 
combinations  of  his  gas  bubbles,  as  afterwards 
suggested  by  Schweigger,  who  proposed  the 
detonating  pistol  of  Volta  as  an  alarm. 

The  grand  discovery  of  electro-magnetism 
by  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  in  18 1 9, 
led  to  great  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  electric  telegraph.  By  placing 
a  compass-needle  parallel  to  the  conducting 
wire  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
current,  he  found  that  it  placed  itself  across 
the  current,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  wire. 
When  the  current  passed  above  the  needle, 
its  north  pole  deviated  to  the  west,  and  the 
current  came  from  south  to  north,  and  the 
«ame  pole  deviated  to  the  east  when  the 


current  came  from  north  to  south.  When 
the  current  passed  below  the  needle  the 
opposite  effects  were  produced,  the  south 
pole  being  deviated  to  the  east  when  the 
current  passed  from  south  to  north,  and  to 
the  west  when  it  came  from  north  to  south. 
M.  Ampere  illustrated  this  in  a  very  happy 
manner.  He  supposed  a  miniature  figure  of 
a  man  to  be  placed  in  a  lying  position  along 
the  conducting  wire,  with  the  feet  towards 
the  zinc  pole,  and  the  head  towards  the  cop- 
per pole,  so  that  the  current  passing  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper  pole  entered  at  the 
feet  and  came  out  at  the  head,  the  figure 
having  its  face  turned  to  the  middle  of  the 
needle,  the  effect  of  the  current  will  be  al- 
ways to  turn  its  south  pole  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  figure.  The  electro-magnetic  force 
thus  exhibited,  even  when  extremely  feeble, 
may  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent 
by  the  beautiful  contrivance  of  Schweigger, 
called  a  multiplier.  If  one  wire  produced  a 
perceptible  action  upon  the  needle,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  would  increase  with 
the  amount  of  wire,  and  having  coiled  a  wire 
upon  itself  fifty  or  an  hundred  times,  he 
found  the  result  such  as  he  expected,  pro- 
vided none  of  the  electricity  escaped  from 
one  wire  to  those  adjacent  to  it.  To  prevent 
this  or  to  insulate  the  wires,  he  coverejt.Mch 
of  them  with  a  silken  thread  coiled  so  closely 
as  to  cover  their  surface  completely.  These 
multipliers  have  been  made  so  powerful  that 
they  required  a  wire  three  miles  and  a  half 
long. 

In  1820,  M.  Ampere  was  led  to  prefer  the 
substitution  of  a  compass-needle  in  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  in  place  of  the  gold  points  and 
gas  bubbles  of  Soemmering,  so  that  by  touch- 
ing a  number  of  keys  corresponding  to  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  needles  at  the 
other  end  of  the  twenty- five  wires  were  put 
in  motion.  A  telegraph  of  this  description 
was  actually  made  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Alexander  in  1837,  in  which  thirty  wires 
communicated  with  the  same  number  of 
magnetic  needles,  and  the  instrument  was 
wrought  by  touching  thirty  keys  as  in  the 
telegraph  of  Soemmering.  Coupling  this 
idea  with  that  of  Schweigger  to  reduce  the 
twenty- five  wires  to  two  by  means  of  two 
piles,  we  have  obviously  an  electric  telegraph 
of  a  very  high  order  perfectly  fitted  to  per- 
form telegraphic  work,  though  still  suscepti- 
ble of  many  improvements.  But  even  if 
the  most  perfect  electric  telegraph  of  the 
present  day  had  been  then  invented,  no  per- 
son would  have  thought  of  making  use  of  it. 
It  is  to  the  railway  system  alone  that  we  are 
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indebted  in  this  country  for  all  the  advan- 
tages of  telegraphic  communication. . 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us,  nor  indeed 
,is  this  the  proper  place,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  fine  discoveries  of  Arago  and  Fara- 
day, on  the  magnetic  properties  of  electric 
currents.  MM.  Arago  and  Ampere  magnet- 
ised needles  instantaneously  by  placing  them 
within  a  helix  of  insulated  copper  wire,  so 
that  the  electric  current  passed  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  their  length.  Mr.  Stur- 
geon of  Woolwich  applied  this  principle  to 
the  construction  of  temporary  magnets  of 
great  power  by  merely  surrounding  soft  iron, 
either  in  the  form  of  bars  or  of  a  horse  shoe, 
with  insulated  coiled  wire.  The  soft  iron  be- 
comes a  powerful  magnet  while  the  electric 
current  is  passing  through  the  coil,  and  loses 
its  power  the  moment  the  current  is  stopped. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  now  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, produced  magnets  which  were  ca- 
pable of  lifting  several  tons,  and  the  same 
principle  has  been  employed  by  Logeman 
and  others  for  communicating  permanent 
magnetism  to  steel. 

Mr.  Faraday's  beautiful  discovery  of  elec- 
tro-dynamic induction  in  1882,  was  a  most 
important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
tlaritric  telegraph.  He  demonstrated  by  two 
fine  experiments,  that  an  electric  current  is 
capable  of  developing  at  a  distance  by  induc- 
tion electric  currents  in  a  conducting  wire. 
If  we  suddenly  bring  near  to  any  part  of  a 
conductor  forming  a  closed  circuit  another 
conductor  traversed  by  a  current,  we  pro- 
duce instantaneously  on  the  first  conductor  a 
current  moving  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  inducing  current,  or  that  brought 
near  the  conductor,  and  when  we  reverse  the 
inducing  current  we  produce  instantaneously 
in  the  first  conductor  a  second  current  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  that 
is  reversed.  Mr.  Faraday  also  found  that  a 
magnet  is  capable  of  inducing  similar  cur- 
rents in  a  conducting  wire,  and  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  induction  may  be  produced  in  the 
conducting  wire  itself,  an  effect  which  is 
termed  the  induction  of  a  current  upon  itself. 
Mr.  Faraday  was  thus  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  magneto- electric  machine  which 
was  greatly  improved  by  Pixii,  Sax  ton,  and 
Clarke,  and  extensively  employed  for  tele- 
graphic purposes. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  of  the  principal  dis- 
coveries in  electricity  and  magnetism,  upon 
which  the  present  telegraphic  apparatus  is 
founded.    It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  any 


account  of  the  innumerable  inventions,  all 
more  or  less  ingenious,  by  which  telegraphic 
communications  are  generally  transmitted. 
It  is  difficult  for  ordinary  readers  to  under- 
stand these  operations  even  with  the  aid  of 
good  diagrams,*  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  making  themselves  master  of  the  appara- 
tus commonly  employed,  will  do  this  most 
satisfactorily  by  visiting  any  of  the  stations 
where  an  electric  telegraph  is  placed.  Our 
object  in  the  present  article  is  to  give  some 
account  of  the  general  telegraphic  system, 
and  of  the  labors  and  services  of  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  on  our  railways,  and  who  have 
invented  remarkable  contrivances  for  com- 
municating intelligence,  such  as  the  printing 
telegraph,  the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  the 
autographic  telegraph,  and  any  others  that 
are  distinguished  from  those  commonly  used 
by  remarkable  peculiarities. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  W.  Watson,  and  the  fact  was 
evident  from  every  future  experiment,  that 
the  electric  power  was  transmitted  along 
wires  instantaneously,  or  in  so  short  a  time 
that  its  velocity  could  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  ordinary  instruments  by  which  time  is 
measured.  Any  more  accurate  measure  of 
its  velocity  was  of  no  consequence  for  tele- 
graphic purposes.  Means,  however,  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  a  rude  estimate  of  its 
velocity,  which  of  course  must  depend  on  the 
conducting  power  of  the  transmitting  wire, 
though  it  does  not  upon  its  thickness.  By 
a  very  ingenious  apparatus  Mr.  Wheatstone 
found  that  the  electric  force  moved  along  a 
copper  wire  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in  a 
second.     According  to  the  more  recent  ex- 

{)eriments  of  MM.  Fizeau  and  Gonelli  its  ve- 
ocity  is  only  112,680,  less  than  half  of  the 
preceding  estimate.  In  the  iron  wire  em- 
ployed for  telegraphic  purposes,  its  velocity, 
according  to  MM.  Fizeau  and  Gonelli,  is  only 
62,000  miles  in  a  second ;  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  of  Cincinnati  28,500 ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Walker  of  the  United 
States,  16,000  miles.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
whichsoever  of  these  velocities  is  the  correct 
one,  the  electric  influence  is  transmitted  in 
so  short  a  time  that  an  effect  produced 
at  one  station  is  produced  simultaneously 
with  the  effect  produced  at  another. 

In  order  to  transmit  messages  along  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  most  complete  and  in- 
telligible description  of  telegraphic  apparatus  in 
Dr.  Lardner'a  admirable  chapter  on  the  subject,  In 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art, 
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telegraphic  wires,  a  certain  amount  of  elec- 
tric power  is  required,  and  this  force  must  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
wire.  A  large  wire,  however,  will  transmit 
more  electricity  than  a  small  one,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  or  the 
areas  of  their  section.  According  to  some 
accurate  experiments  made  by  M.  Pouillet,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  a  voltaic  battery  of  ten  pairs  of 
plates  will  supply  electricity  sufficient  for 
telegraphic  purposes  by  means  of  a  copper 
wire  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
600  miles  in  length.  A  force  of  much  less 
intensity,  however,  is  amply  sufficient,  as  it 
is  easy  to  strengthen  the  current  by  batteries 
at  intermediate  stations.  ' 

Having  obtained  a  cheap  and  durable  line 
for  conducting  the  electric  influence,  and  a 
simple  power  for  generating  it  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity, the  next  step  is  to  place  the  lines  or 
wires  in  a  proper  position.  The  general 
practice  has  been  to  support  them  by  posts 
placed  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards.  On 
gome  lines  the  distance  of  the  posts  is  much 
greater ;  and  on  the  great  telegraphic  line 
between  Turin  and  Genoa,  the  wires  are  car- 
ried across  extensive  ravines  and  valleys, 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  width,  without  any  support  whatever,  and 
at  an  enormous  height  above  the  ground. 
When  the  line  reaches  Turin  it  passes  under 
ground,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  Maritime 
Alps  it  stretches  from  crest  to  crest,  hiding 
itself  again  in  the  earth  till  it  terminates  at 
the  ducal  palace  in  Genoa. 

M.  Siemens,  whose  ingenious  telegraph 
received  a  Council  Medal  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, and  which  is  used  on  all  the  Prus- 
sian lines,  and  those  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
recommended  the  subterranean  system  of 
construction,  and  had  it  carried  into  effect  on 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  of  German 
railway.  By  carefully  covering  the  copper 
wires,  which  were  about  the  50th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  gutta  percha,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  electricity,  by  placing  them 
about  21  feet  deep  in  iron  tubes,  and  by  in- 
genious methods  of  discovering  the  locality 
of  any  defect  either  from  the  insulating  coat- 
ing or  from  the  copper  wire,  he  found  the 
system  answer  so  well,  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  wires  had  not  suffered  the 
slightest  change.  There  are  obviously  many 
advantages  in  the  subterranean  system.  The 
wires  are  not  influenced  by  rain  or  snow — 
tbey  are  secure  against  storms  and  hurri- 
canes, and  their  locality  in  the  earth,  as  well 
as  upon  the  railway  path,  protects  them  from 


being  injured  by  human  hands.  M.  Siemens 
has  observed  two  interesting  facts  on  these 
lines.  In  the  one  a  diminution  of  the  effect 
is  produced  by  inverse  currents  arising  from  9 
the  wires  acting  like  a  Leyden  pbial.  The 
gutta  percha  which  coats  the  wire  is  the 
glass  of  the  phial,  the  wire  is  the  internal 
coating  of  the  phial,  and  the  damp  ground 
is  the  external  coating,  so  that  the  opposite 
electricity  of  the  ground  acts  upon,  and  neu- 
tralizes to  a  certain  extent  the  internal  elec- 
tricity of  the  wire.  It  was  apprehended 
that  this  disturbing  cause  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  working  of  the  subterranean 
wires,  but  the  Magneto-Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  who  have  in  work  900  miles  of 
subterranean  wire,  and  who  often  send  their 
messages  through  500  miles  without  any 
stoppage,  have  not  experienced  any  inconve- 
nience from  it.  The  other  phenomenon  ob- 
served by  M.  Siemens  is  the  electrical  influ- 
ence upon  the  wires  by  the  Aurora-Borealis. 
During  the  brilliant  display  of  this  phenom- 
enon on  the  18th  October,  1848,  he  observed 
currents  varying  in  intensity  and  direction,  io 
the  line  between  Berlin  and  Coethen,  20 
German  miles  in  length,  the  direction  of 
which  was  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  magnetic- meridian.  During 
the  prevalence  of  this  meteor,  the  electric 
telegraphs  in  England  were  temporarily  un- 
fitted for  use. 

In  the  telegraphic  lines  established  in 
India  by  Dr.  O  Shaughnessy,  he  has  adopted 
both  the  aerial  and  subterranean  system. 
He  found  that  the  wires  used  in  England 
were  quite  insufficient  in  India.  In  his  ex- 
perimental line  of  eighty  miles  from  Calcutta, 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  iron  rods  resting 
on  bamboos.  Flocks  of  heavy  birds  like  the 
adjutant  perched  upon  them,  and  groups  of 
monkeys  followed  their  example,  while 
loaded  elephants  broke  them  down  when 
they  came  in  their  way.  He  therefore  used 
thick  galvanized  wires  suspended  at  the 
height  of  fourteen  feet  upon  posts  upwards 
of  200  yards  apart,  and  so  strong  was  the 
system,  that  a  soldier  suspending  himself 
from  the  middle  of  one  of  these  long  wires 
produced  on  it  but  a  small  curvature.  In 
the  subterranean  system,  where  it  is  used  in 
India,  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  lays  at  the  depth 
of  two  feet  his  wires,  coated  with  gutta  per- 
cha, on  wooden  sleepers  saturated  with  arse- 
nic, in  order  to  defend  them  from  the  white 
ants,  which  we  suppose,  like  the  rats  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  reckon  gutta  percha  a 
great  luxury. 

The  wires  employed  for  telegraphic  pur* 
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poses  are  commonly  made  of  iron  about  the 
sixth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
coated  with  a  plating  of  zinc,  by  what  is 
called  galvanization.  As  zinc  is  very  oxyd- 
able,  it  is  soon  converted  by  the  air  and  by 
moisture  into  an  oxyde  of  zinc,  which  being 
insoluble  in  water,  protects  the  wire  from  rust 
and  corrosion.  M.  Haighton,  however,  has 
found  that  the  gases  from  the  smoke  of  large 
towns  converts  the  oxide  into  a  sulphate, 
which  being  soluble  in  water  permits  the  wire 
to  be  corroded,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
found  his  wires  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  common  sewing  needle  in  less  than  two 
years.  Some  very  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
wires  in  America,  which  are  not  galvanized, 
have  been  discovered.  On  the  telegraphic 
lines  which  cross  the  extensive  prairies  of  the 
Missouri,  the  telegraphs  refuse  to  act  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  during  the  four 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  from  2  to  6  o'clock ! 

Many  inferior  contrivances,  which  require 
diagrams  to  make  intelligible,  and  which 
will  be  found  clearly  described  in  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  volumes,  have  been  adopted  to  insulate 
the  wires  in  passing  the  posts.  The  wires 
at  the  posts  generally  pass  through  tubes  of 
earthenware  or  of  glass,  or  they  rest  upon 
cylinders  or  rollers  of  the  same  substance. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  bending  of  the  wires, 
and  their  mutual  interference  in  high  winds, 
an  apparatus  is  placed  at  distances  of  half  a 
mile  for  tightening  them,  and  the  posts  where 
this  is  done,  and  which  are  larger  than  the 
usual  ones,  are  called  winding  posts.* 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  electricity 
of  the  aurora,  comparatively  feeble  as  it  is, 
deranges  the  operation  of  the  telegraph ;  but 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  electricity  in 
thunder-storms  is  of  course  much  more  inju- 
rious, and  is  often  dangerous  at  telegraphic 
stations.  The  natural  remedy  for  this  is  to 
place  conductors  on  the  top  of  each  post, 
which  is  very  easily  done ;  but  at  telegraph- 
ic stations  very  beautiful  and  efficacious  con- 
trivances for  their  protection  have  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Walker  of  the  South-Eastern 
Company  and  M.  Breguet  of  Paris.  A  re- 
markably fine  copper  wire  is  placed  between 
the  main  wire  and  the  station,  so  that  any 
current  of  electricity  imparted  to  the  main 
wire  must  pass  through  the  fine  one  before 
it  reaches  the  station :  but  the  effect  of  pow- 
erful electricity  upon  a  fine  wire  is  to  fuse  or 
deflagrate  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  it  has 
in  passing  along  so  narrow  a  channel ;  so  that 

*  If  we  place  our  ear  close  to  one  of  these  posts 
during  a  breeze,  sounds  like  those  of  falling  water 
are  distinctly  heard. 


all  communication  between  the  wire  of  the  sta- 
tion is  cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  the  fine  wire. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  these  wires  have 
been  made  red  hot,  and  even  melted. 

When  the  system  of  wires  is  thus  erected 
either  above  or  below  the  ground,  it  becomes 
interesting  to  see  at  what  rate  signals  or 
words  can  be  transmitted  to  great  distances. 
About  three  years  ago  some  interesting  ex- 
periments on  this  point  were  made  in  Paris 
by  M.  Leverrier  and  Dr.  Lardner  before 
committees  of  the  Institute  and  the  National 
Assembly.  In  one  experiment,  a  message  of 
40  words  was  sent  108  miles,  and  an  answer 
of  35  words  returned,  in  the  space  of  4  min- 
utes and  80  seconds.  In  another  experiment, 
a  message  of  282  words  was  transmitted 
along  a  continuous  wire  1,082  miles  long. 
"A  pen,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  «•  attached  to 
the  other  end,  immediately  began  to  write 
the  message  on  a  sheet  of  paper  moved  under 
it  by  a  simple  mechanism,  and  the  entire 
message  was  written  in  full  in  presence  of 
the  Committee,  each  word  being  spelled 
completely  and  without  abridgment,  in  fifty- 
two  seconds,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  five 
words  and  four -tenths  per  second  f"  This 
was  done  by  Mr.  Bain's  electro-chemical 
telegraph,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  saw 
in  operation  at  the  time  when  this  experiment 
was  made  in  Paris,  and  which,  from  its  pecu- 
liarly ingenious  construction,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  describe. 

The  sheet  of  paper  which  is  to  receive  the 
written  message  is  wetted  with  an  acidulated 
solution  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  and 
placed  upon  a  plate  of  metal.  If  we  now 
take  a  metallic  point  or  style,  and  place  it  in 
contact  with  the  paper,  and  conceive  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  to  pass  through  the  style, 
it  would  enter  the  copper  plate  through  the 
paper  and  make  a  blue  Rpot,  so  that  we  could 
easily  write  upon  the  paper,  as  if  blue  ink 
streamed  from  the  point  of  the  style.  Let 
us  now  suppose  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
style  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  the  metallic 
plate  with  the  negative  pole,  a  current  will 
flow  through  the  point  of  the  style  whenever 
it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and 
will  decompose  the  prussiate  of  potash,  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  will  mark  it  with  a  dark 
blue  spot.  If  the  paper  is  moved  or  drawn 
aside,  the  style  will  trace  a  blue  line  upon  it. 
If  the  current  is  stopped  at  different  intervals, 
the  blue  line  will  be  stopped  also,  and  we 
shall  have  short  or  long  spaces  between  the 
blue  lines,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  lime 
during  which  the  current  has  been  stopped. 
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Mr.  Bain  has  contrived  various  ways  of 
moving  the  paper  beneath  the  style,  but  the 
one  which  he  prefers  is  to  lay  a  large  circu- 
lar disc  of  it  upon  a  metallic  plate  of  the 
same  size,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by 
clock-work  round  its  own  centre  and  in  its 
own  plane,  while  the  style  has  a  slow  motion 
from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  disc. 
The  consequence  of  these  two  movements  is, 
that  the  style  will  describe  a  spiral  com- 
mencing at  the  centre  of  the  disc  of  paper, 
and  terminating  at  its  edge ;  and  when  the 
current  passes  through  the  circuit  uninter- 
ruptedly, this  spiral  will  be  a  continuous  blue 
line,  but  if  the  current  is  interrupted,  it  will 
consist  of  short  blue  lines  and  white  spaces 
of  different  lengths. 

The  next  step  is  to  construct  an  alphabet 
for  this  telegraph,  which  is  done  as  follows : — 
The  letter  a  is  represented  with  one  short 

line  thus  -,  b with  one  long  and 

two  short  lines,  c with  the  same 

lines  differently  placed,    d  with  four  lines 

■,    e  with  two  short  ones  — ,  / 

— with  two  long  ones,  and  so  on,  the 

greatest  number  for  any  letter  being  four  lines, 
with  short  and  long  ones  differently  placed. 

The  message  being  supposed  to  be  written 
out,  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper,  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  after  being  unrolled  from  a  cylin- 
der, is  made  to  pass  between  rollers  under  a 
punch,  which  by  an  ingenious  mechanism 
punches  out  a  hole  beneath  it,  and  through 
the  paper  when  it  is  passing.  Two  or  three 
of  these  holes  form  the  short  line  a  -,  and 

several  form  the  long  lines,  such  as  /    

.     The  operator  is  thus  able  to  make 

short  or  long  lines  at  pleasure,  and  can  there- 
fore perforate  in  the  paper-ribbon  or  message- 
strip  the  message  which  is  to  be  sent.  In 
this  work  a  number  of  agents  may  be  simul- 
taneously employed  in  perforating  messages 
for  the  telegraph,  to  which  they  are  applied 
in  the  following  manner : — 

The  perforated  message-strip  is  now  coiled 
upon  a  roller,  and  placed  on  an  axle  attached 
to  the  telegraphic  machinery.  The  extremity 
where  the  message  commences  is  then  placed 
on  a  metallic  roller  in  connection  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  is 
pressed  upon  the  roller  by  a  small  metallic 
spring  terminating  in  points  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb  This  spring  communicates  with  the 
conducting  wire,  and  when  it  falls  into  the 
perforation  of  the  paper,  the  electric  current 
passes  to  the  point  of  the  recording  style, 
which  then  makes  a  blue  line  corresponding 
to  the  one  in  the  perforated  stripe,  but  when 
the  spring  rests  upon  the  white  paper  be- 


tween the  perforations,  the  electric  current 
does  not  pass,  and  the  style  makes  no  blue 
mark,  but  leaves  a  corresponding  blank.  In 
this  way  the  message  of  perforation  is  trans- 
ferred in  blue  lines  to  the  chemical  paper  a 
thousand  miles  off,  and  arranged  in  a  spiral 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
paper  disc.  A  boy  previously  taught  reads 
this  record  to  a  clerk  as  quickly  as  if  it  were 
in  ordinary  type. 

The  reader  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  singular  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  this 
contrivance,  imperfect  as  our  description  of 
it  must  be.  When  we  saw  in  Paris  the  whole 
operation  of  perforating  the  message,  and  re- 
cording it  in  blue  lines  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire,  it  seemed  more  like  magic  than 
any  result  of  mechanism  which  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  dry  steel  point,  when  tracing  its 
spiral  path,  actually  seems  to  be  depositing 
blue  ink  upon  the  paper.  But  it  is  not 
merely  ingenuity  that  is  the  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Bain's  Telegraph.  In  is  unlimited  in  its 
quickness,  and  unerring  in  its  accuracy ;  and 
it  has  another  advantage  of  requiring  a 
battery  of  much  less  power  than  other  forms 
of  the  telegraph.  An  example  of  the  value 
of  its  accuracy  was  recently  shown  in  a  case 
where  the  importance  of  a  single  6gure  was 
experienced.  In  an  agitated  state  of  the 
funds,  a  stock- broker  in  London  received 
from  a  distance  an  order  to  purchase  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  day,  £80,000  of  consols. 
The  broker  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the 
number  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  and 
as  the  message  had  been  sent  by  the  record- 
ing instrument,  it  was  found  that  the  real 
message  was  to  purchase  only  £8000  of  con- 
sols, the  transcriber  having  by  mistake  in- 
serted a  cipher  too  many. 

But  this  telegraph  has  another  advantage 
which  no  other  possesses.  It  is  a  cipher 
telegraph,  by  which  individuals  may  commu- 
nicate with  their  friends,  or  companies  with 
their  correspondents,  or  governments  with 
their  distant  functionaries.  The  short  and 
long  lines  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet  may  be 
varied  in  innumerable  ways,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  decipher,  and  a  punching 
machine,  which  would  cost  little,  might  be 
either  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  or  at 
their  command  in  the  town  or  village  where 
they  reside.  Any  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  except 
in  a  small  number  of  cases,  until  the  expense 
of  telegraphic  despatches  is  reduced  to  a  very 
moderate  sum.  But  if  such  a  change  should 
take  place  analogous  to  the  penny- post,  as 
Dr.  Lardner  has  stated,  Mr.  Bum's  telegraph 
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would  be  the  only  expedient  of  all  those 
hitherto  contrived  by  which  such  augmented 
demands  could  be  satisfied,  the  instruments 
in  common  use,  of  whatever  form,  being 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  How 
this  would  be  effected  by  Mr.  Bain's  tele- 
graph, Dr.  Lardner  has  satisfactorily  shown. 
"  Nothing  more/'  he  says,  <(  would  be  neces- 
sary than  to  engage  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  committing  the 
despatches  to  the  perforated  ribbons.  If  a 
great  number  of  despatches,  short  or  long,  be 
brought  at  once  into  the  telegraphic  office 
for  transmission,  let  them  be  immediately 
distributed  among  a  proportionate  number  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ribbons.  A  long  despatch  might  be  di- 
vided into  several  portions,  and  distributed 
among  several,  just  as  a  manuscript  report, 
intended  for  publication  in  a  journal,  is  dis- 
tributed among  several  compositors.  When 
the  despatches  thus  distributed  should  be 
committed  to  the  ribbons,  new  ribbons  might 
be  connected  together,  so  as  to  form  longer 
continuous  ribbons,  which  being  put  into  the 
telegraphic  instruments,  would  be  sent  to 
their  destination  at  the  rate  of  20,000  words 
an  hour  on  each  wire !" 

In  certain  cases,  such  as  the  transmission 
of  reports  of  debates,  or  speeches  of  public 
interest,  or  Government  despatches,  the  same 
documents  are  required  to  be  sent  to  different 
places.  We  have  then  only  to  take  the  per- 
forated ribbons  to  the  different  wires  belong- 
ing to  different  places ;  or,  as  Dr.  Lardner 
suggests,  two  or  more  ribbons  might  be  per- 
forated simultaneously,  and  the  message 
which  it  contains  sent  at  the  same  instant  to 
different  telegraphic  stations,  and  transmitted 
in  various  directions.  "  In  this  view  of  the 
question,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  ••  the  system  of 
Bain  is  to  the  common  telegraph  what  the 
steam-engine  is  to  the  horse,  —  the  power  to 
the  hand-loom, — the  lace  frame  to  the  cush- 
ion,— the  self-acting  mule  to  the  distaff,— or 
the  stocking-frame  to  the  knitting  needle." 

With  such  peculiar  advantages,  which  we 
trust  will  soon  be  realized,  all  letters  which 
require  despatch  will  be  sent  by  telegraph, 
and  the  post-office  will  be  employed  only  for 
sending  heavy  orders  or  letters,  when  there 
is  no  occasion  for  extraordinary  celerity  of 
transmission.  When  the  sixpenny  or  the 
penny  telegraph  comes  into  play,  Mr.  Bain 
will  stand  Forth  as  the  greatest  of  our  tele- 
graphic inventors,  and  Scotland  will  be  able 
to  boast  that  the  telegraph  was  invented  and 
perfected  within  her  domains.  Mr.  Bain  has 
hitherto,  like  all  other  great  inventors,  been  I 


unfortunate  in  not  deriving  from  them  those 
material  benefits  which  their  invention  so 
amply  confers  upon  others;  but  we  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  his  merits 
will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

Mr.  Bain's  Electro-chemical  Telegraph  is 
in  use  upon  1,200  miles  in  the  United  States, 
and  such  is  its  value,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Whitworth,  in  his  Report  on  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  of  New  York,  that  in  damp 
and  rainy  weather,  when  Morse's  telegraph 
works  imperfectly,  they  find  it  convenient  to 
remove  the  wires  from  it,  and  connect  them 
with  Bain's  in  which  "  they  find  it  practicable 
to  operate  when  communication  by  Morse's 
system  is  interrupted." 

A  very  ingenious  and  striking  modification 
of  the  Electro-chemical  Telegraph  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  Council  Medal  at  the  great  Exhibition. 
It  has  been  called  the  Autographic  Telegraph 
from  its  conveying  the  message  actually 
written  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  that 
sends  it.  The  message  is  written  upon  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil,  with  a  thick  ink  like  varnish, 
which,  when  dry,  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. This  sheet  is  rolled  round  a  metallic 
cylinder,  so  that  the  lines  of  the  writing  are 
parallel  to  its  axis.  A  blunt  steel  point  or 
style  is  made  to  move  over  the  message  in 
lines,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
which  revolves  round  its  axis,  as  if  the  steel 
point  were  obliterating  the  message  by  a 
number  of  parallel  lines.  The  style,  like  that 
in  Bain's  telegraph,  is  connected  with  the 
telegraphic  wire,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
is  a  similar  steel  point,  which  draws  similar 
lines  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  rolled 
upon  a  metallic  cylinder.  When  the  style, 
which  passes  over  the  written  message,  rests 
upon  the  tinfoil,  the  electric  current  passes 
along  the  wire,  and  the  writing  style  at  its 
farther  extremity  makes  a  blue  line,  but 
whenever  it  passes  over  the  non-conducting 
varnish,  the  current  is  stopped,  and  the  re- 
cording style  leaves  a  white  space  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  breadth  of  the  varnished  lines. 
In  this  way,  when  the  style  has  passed  over  the 
whole  of  the  message  in  parallel  lines,  the  re- 
cording style  will  have  left  the  message  written 
in  white  letters  of  exactly  the  same  form,  and 
relieved  by  the  blue  ground  produced  by  the 
blue  lines  drawn  on  the  chemically  prepared 
paper.  This  operation  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  workman  who  is  cutting  letters  upon 
boxwood  for  a  wood-cut.  In  cutting  out  the 
letter  O,  for  example,  he  cuts  away  all  the 
wood  excepting  what  forms  the  circle.     In 
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like  manner  the  recording  style  covers  over 
with  blue  lines  all  the  surface  of  the  paper  ex- 
cepting what  forms  the  letters,  thusSsiB 

which  may  represent  the  letter  0,  as  if 
written  with  white  paint  on  a  shaded  ground. 
These  electro-chemical  telegraphs  may,  upon 
the  principles  we  have  described,  transmit  to  • 
a  distance  copies  of  profiles,  or  portraits,  or 
outline  drawings  of  any  kind. 

The  art  of  photography  has  for  a  long 
time  been  employed  in  France  for  the  detec- 
tion and  identification  of  thieves  and  other 
criminals.  When  the  culprit  is  brought  into 
the  police  office,  his  picture  is  instantaneously 
taken,  and  though  he  has  learned  to  put  his 
features  on  these  occasions  into  contortions, 
yet  the  artist  never  fails  to  catch  them  in 
their  natural  state.  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  gover- 
nor of  Bristol  coal,  has  recently  introduced 
the  same  practice. .  His  apparatus  cost  only 
£10,  and  the  expense  of  working  it  is  not 
above  £5  per  annum.  The  following  case, 
which  he  has  published,  shows  the  great 
value  of  his  plao,  which  he  is  anxious  to 
have  introduced  throughout  the  kingdom. 
"  J.  H.  came  into  the  Bristol  goal  upon  com- 
mitment for  trial,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me 
and  my  officers.  He  was  well  attired,  but 
very  illiterate.  The  state  of  his  hands  con- 
vinced me  that  he  had  not  done  any  hard 
work,  while  the  superiority  of  his  appearance 
over  his  attainments  led  me  to  suspect  that 
he  was  a  practiced  thief.  I  forwarded  his 
likeness  to  several  places,  and  soon  received 
information  that  he  had  been  convicted  in 
London  and  Dublin.  The  London  officer 
who  recognized  him  by  his  portrait  was  sub- 
poenaed as  a  witness,  picked  him  out  from 
among  thirty  or  forty  other  prisoners,  and 
gave  evidence  on  his  trial  in  October  1854, 
which  led  the  Recorder  to  sentence  him  to 
six  years'  penal  servitude."  This  admirable 
process  may  now  be  extended  by  means  of 
the  copying  telegraph.  We  can  not  convey 
a  photograph  along  a  wire  with  its  lights  and 
shades,  but  an  outline  either  of  the  whole 
person,  or  of  the  head,  or  profile,  may  be 
easily  transmitted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  outline  of  the  culprit,  even  if  the  face 
is  not  seen  at  all,  may  often  be  sufficient  for 
his  identification. 

The  next  telegraph  that  attracts  our  par- 
ticular notice  is  the  printing  telegraph  of 
Mr.  J.  Brett,  who  received  a  Council  Medal 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  for  this  and  other  in- 
ventions connected  with  telegraphic  commu- 
nications which  he  exhibited.  By  this  tele- 
graph communications  are  sent  in  any  lan- 


guage, and  printed  upon  paper  with  consider- 
able rapidity  and  precision.     The  paper  and 
ink  are  self-supplied  from  a  store  which  lasts 
for  a  considerable  time.     Plumbago  or  ver- 
milion are  considered  preferable  to  printing 
ink,  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  so  frequently 
replenished.     Mr.  Brett  arranges  his  letters 
on  the  type  wheel  in  the  order  of  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows —  *,  *,  a,  t,  o,  n,  s9  h,  r,  to,  d,  /,  c,/,  m, 
u»  &>  9%  P>  j*  y>  k,  v,  x,  q,  z.     He  assures  us, 
that  messages  may  be  printed  more  rapidly 
than  a   well-practiced   person    could  write 
them ;  and  that  after  a  little  experience,  "  a 
clerk  might  manipulate  upon  the  finger  key- 
board upwards  of  150  letters  in  a  minute." 
The  American  printing  telegraph  of  Mr. 
House  is  a  very  complex  but  ingenious  and 
useful  instrument.     It  has  at  the  transmit* 
ting  station  a  key-board  with  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  upon  a  key.  When  the  operator 
presses  down  the  key  with  the  letter  A,  for 
example,  the  same  letter  A,  which  is  a  type 
upon  a  dial  or  wheel  at  the  recording  sta- 
tion, is  brought  by  the  electric  current  into  a 
certain  position,  and  having  in  its  passage  to 
this  position  received  ink  from  the  inking  ap- 
paratus, a  band  or  ribbon  of  paper  is  pressed 
against  it  and  receives  an  impression  of  the 
letter.     The  next  letter  of  the  message  is 
brought  into  its  position  in  the  same  way, 
and  as  the  ribbon  of  paper  is  drawn  forward, 
its  impression  is  made  next  to  the  letter  A 
which    preceded   it.     The   advance   of   the 
ribbon,  the  inking  of  the  type,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  paper  against  it,  are  produced  by 
an  apparatus  moved  by  the  operator,  at  the 
recording  station,  by  the  action  of  a  treadle. 
Grove's  battery  is  used  as  the  electric  power, 
and  about  thirty  cyclindrical  pairs  are  requir- 
ed to  produce  the  effect  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles.    This  apparatus  was  first  employed  in 
1849  upon  the  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.     It  is  now  in  use  on  upwards  of 
1,858  miles  of  the  American  lines,  and  mes- 
sages printed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  words,  or  from  165  to  200  letters 
per  minute,  have  been  printed   in   common 
Roman  character  at  a  distance  of  500  miles. 
The  celerity  of  transmission  must  no  doubt 
depend  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  for  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  on  one 
occasion  365  letters  per  minute,  or  upwards 
of  six  per  second,  were  transmitted  from  New 
York  to  Utica,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  The 
average  number,  however,  as  we  have  stated 
already,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  wordf 
per  minute,  or  500  letters,  when,  as  a  news- 
paper, abbreviations  are  allowed.     In  the 
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autumn  of  1850,  a  newspaper  despatch  of 
7,000  words  was  transmitted  from  Syracuse 
to  Buffalo  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  fifty-four  words  in  a 
minute. 

The  telegraphs  most  commonly  used  in 
this  country  are  what  have  been  called  the 
Needle  and  the  Dial  Telegraphs.  The  first 
transmits  messages  by  signals  or  the  different 
positions  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  pointing  in  succession  to  the  differ* 
ent  letters  of  the  messages  upon  a  dial- plate 
containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
numerals.  Although  the  telegraphs  of  both 
these  constructions  perform  their  work  well, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  dial  telegraphs  are  more  easily  wrought 
and  less  subject  to  error.  In  the  needle  tele- 
graphs each  signal  is  independent  of  those 
which  precede  it,  so  that  in  making  up  the 
despatch  the  operator  does  not  discover  the 
error,  whereas  in  the  dial  telegraph  he  no- 
tices any  incoherence  in  the  despatch  while 
he  is  reading  it,  as  it  were,  upon  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  single  needle  telegraph  consists  of  a 
galvanometer  or  coil  of  wires  for  strengthen- 
ing electric  current,  and  a  commutator  appa- 
ratus, by  turning  the  handle  of  which  in 
different  directions,  the  current  may  be  either 
stopped  or  inverted  in  its  direction.  A  mag- 
netic needle  is  placed  within  the  galvano- 
meter, but  on  the  same  axis  is  placed  another 
needle  which  may  be  either  magnetic  or  not, 
but  which,  while  following  all  the  motions 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  indicates  upon  a 
dial  plate  the  letters  or  signals  which  are  to 
be  transmitted,  or  which  are  received.  The 
alphabet  is  placed  into  two  halves,  the  first 
half  from  A  to  L  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
needle  standing  vertically,  and  the  other  half 
from  L  to  Y  on  the  right  hand  of  it.  Beneath 
each  letter  is  placed  the  number  of  motions 
of  the  needle  by  which  the  letter  is  express- 
ed, the  needle  moving  to  the  left  for  the  first 
half,  and  to  the  right  for  the  second  half  of 
the  alphabet.  In  like  manner  a  row  of  nu- 
merals is  placed  beneath  the  lower  end  of 
the  needle,  those  from  1  to  6  on  the  left  hand, 
and  from  6  to  9  and  0  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  number  of  motions  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  needle  which  correspond  to  them  is 
placed  above  them.  The  letter  M,  for  ex- 
ample, is  indicated  by  one  click  and  motion 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  needle  to  the  right, 
and  the  letter  A  by  two  clicks  and  motions 
of  the  needle  to  the  left. 

The  double  needle  telegraph  is  merely  a 
combination  of  two  single  ones,  which  can 


be  wrought  by  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
operator,   each  telegraph   working  upon   a 
separate  wire.     The  object  of  the  double  in- 
strument is  to  make  the  signals  more  rapidly, 
in  consequence  «>f  a  much  greater  number  of 
signals  being  obtained  by  combining  the  de- 
flections to  the  right  and  left  of  both  needles. 
The  dial  telegraphs  which  are  used  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
all  indicate  letters  and  numbers  upon  a  dial- 
plate  like  that  of  a  clock,  the  operator  at  the 
transmitting  station  turning  the  hand  or  index 
to  a  particular  letter,  and  the  operator  at 
the  transmitting  station  observing  the  index 
on  his  dial-plate  pointing  to  the  same  letter. 
These   effects,  though   of   the   same  kind, 
are  produced  by  different  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism, differing  more  or  less  in  their  simplicity 
and  ingenuity.  The  German  telegraphs,  how- 
ever, constructed  by  Siemens,  differ  in  one 
respect  from  all  the  rest.    The  dial  is  placed 
hoiizontally,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
key-board,  the  letter  engraven  on  each  key 
corresponding  in  position  to  that  upon  the  dial. 
When  the  current  is  sent  through  the  wires, 
the  hand  or  the  index  of  the  dial- plate  at  all 
the  stations  on  the  line  moves  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity  like  the  seconds  hand  of  a 
clock,  with  uninterrupted  but  regular  motion, 
and  on  all  the  dial-plates  upon  the  line  the 
hand  reaches  the  same  letter  at  the  same  in- 
stant.    When  the  operator  at  the  transmit- 
ting station  places  his  finger  upon  the  key  of 
the  letter  A,  the  revolving  index  is  stopped 
on  that  letter  at  all  the  stations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  current  being  stopped.    After 
the  proper  pause,  he  transmits  the  next  letter, 
and  so  on  till  the  despatch  is  completed.    In 
this  very  ingenious  telegraph,  the  index  de- 
scribes the  semi-circumference  of  the  dial  in 
a  second,  that  is,  it  gives  fifteen  signals  in  a 
second.     In  order  to  obtain  this  velocity,  a 
pile  of  five  couples  of  Daniell's  battery  is  suffi- 
cient at  each  station  for  each  apparatus ;  but 
the  number  of  couples  required  does  not  in- 
crease  in   proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
telegraphic  circuit  which   separates  the  in- 
struments.     With  subterranean    wires,   M. 
Siemens  found  that  for  a  distance  of  50  Ger- 
man miles,  *a  pile  of  25  couples  of  D<miell's 
battery  was  sufficient ;  but  this  power  is  used 
only  on  lines  where  there  are  no  intermediate 
stations.     When  there  are  such  stations,  in- 
stead of  employing  a  more    powerful  bat- 
tery, we  have  only  to  introduce  into  the  cir- 
cuit the  electricity  of  the  intermediate  piles 
when  despatches  are  to  be  sent  between  the 
extreme  stations.     M.  Siemens,  however,  has 
invented  an  additional  apparatus  for  working 
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the  telegraph  at  great  distances  without 
greatly  increasing  the  strength  of  the  battery. 
He  has  constructed  also  a  very  ingenious 
apparatus  for  printing  the  despatch  by  the 
ordinary  type  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper ;  but 
though  it  was  generally  used  in  Prussia  for 
a  considerable  time,  it  has  been  replaced  by 
the  more  rapid  printing  process  of  Morse. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  history  of  the 
different  proposals  that  were  made  during 
the  last  hundred  years  to  construct  electric 
telegraphs  by  persons  who  did  not  realize 
their  schemes,  and  perhaps  were  not  fitted 
to  realize  them,  and  described,  in  a  very 
general  manner,  the  more  interesting  as  well 
as  the  more  common  forms  of  this  noble 
instrument,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  a 
popular  and  genera)  account  of  the  labors  of 
those  individuals  who  have  the  high  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  elect!  ic  telegraph  into 
actual  use,  either  for  private  or  public  pur- 
poses. 

MM.  Gauss  and  Weber  of  Gottingen,  were 

.decidedly  the  first  persons  who  applied  an 

•electric    telegraph    to    purposes   of   actual 

utility.     So  early  as  1888,  they  had  erected 

a  telegraphic  wire  between  the  astronomical 

yand  magnetical  Observatory  of  Gottingen, 

;  and  the  Physical  Cabinet  of  the  University, 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  intelligence  from 

.  the  one  locality  to  the  other ;  but  the  wire 

VtaM  destroyed  on  the  16th  December,  1838, 

*Ubf  a  flash  of  lightning  which  struck  it  at  the 

jjace  where  it  passed  the  top  of  the  Tower 

.'bf   St.  John.    They  employed   the   pheno- 

'  -jiena  of  magnetic  induction  discovered  by 

.""Mr.  Faraday  ;  and  their  signals  were  made 

l>y  the  different  movements  and  oscillations 

of  a   magnetic  needle  observed  through   a 

telescope.* 

The  merit  of  inventing  the  modern  tele- 
graph and  applying  it  on  a  grand  scale  for 
public  use  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  due  to 
Professor  Morse  of  the  United  States.  So 
early  as  the  year  1832,  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  on  board  the  packet  boat 
Sully,  he  described  his  invention  to  \V.  Pell, 
the  captain  of  the  packet  boat,  and  to  Mr. 
Rives,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  French  Government.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen bear  testimony  to  the  fact  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  ;f  and  though  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  to  rob  the  Amer- 
ican professor  of  his  just  tights,  by  asserting 
that  a  Mr.  Jackson  had  communicated  the 
invention  to  him  on  board  the  same  packet 

*  See  Gottiogische  gelehrte  Anzeigeo,  August  9, 
1884.    No  128,  pp.  1273,  1274,  and  1834,  No.  36. 
f  Comptei  Rendu*,  dec ,  torn.  vii.  p.  59& 


boat,*  yet  Mr.  Jackson  never  prosecuted  his 
views  and  turned  them  to  public  use ;  and 
even  if,  without  any  other  evidence  in  his 
favor  but  his  own,  we  were  to  admit  that  he 
did  make  a  useful  communication  to  his  fel- 
low-passenger, this  would  only  make  the  in- 
vention more  clearly  an  American  one,  and 
would  still  leave  to  Professor  Morse  the  high 
merit  of  having  realized  the  idea  of  another, 
and  made  it  of  general  use  to  his  own  coun- 
try and  to  Europe.  While  men  high  in 
office,  and  even  men  of  science  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  entertained  doubts  of  the 
applicability  and  practical  use  of  the  tele- 
graph, Professor  Morse  was  actively  engaged 
in  pressing  the  importance  of  his  invention 
on  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  "  though 
only  half  convinced,  by  his  earnestness  and 
demonstrations,  the  federal  legislature  con- 
sented to  make  the  experiment,  and  with  that 
view  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  forty  miles  in 
length  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  tele- 
graph of  the  transatlantic  world,  from  which 
a  system  has  since  sprung  which,  from  its 
extent  and  achievements,  is  well  calculated 
to  fill  both  native  and  foreigner  with  aston- 
ishment."! 

Morse  and  his  coadjutors  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  electric  telegraph,  not  as  a  mere 
adjunct  of  a  railway  for  railway  purposes 
chiefly,  but  as  a  great  national  instrument 
for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  intelligence,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  railway  system, 
and  which  might  have  been  established  if 
railways  had  never  existed.  The  American 
telegraphs  have  therefore  the  peculiar 
character  of  not  always  following  the  rail- 
way lines,  but  of  pursuing  a  shorter  path 
from  point  to  point  through  a  wild,  broken, 
and  uncultivated  country  through  which  no 
railway  could  be  carried.  Many  places 
have,  therefore,  been  brought  into  tele- 
graphic communication  with  each  other  be- 
tween which  no  railway  exists,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  distant  and  inaccessible  locali- 
ties, who  never  can  expect  the  luxury  of 
railway  transport,  are  provided  with  all  the 
advantages  of  telegraphic  communication. 

Owing  to  the  independence  of  the  tele- 
graph system  of  lines  of  railway,  it  has 
necessarily  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
A  large  number  of  independent  Companies 
have  been  established,  and  new  ones  are  con- 


*  Jdem,  torn,  viil  p.  840. 

f  Maekay's  Western  World,  vol  ii.  p.  262. 
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stantly  forming,  each  surpassing  its  predeces- 
sor in  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  its  schemes. 
In  all  the  American  telegraphs  the  de- 
spatches are  conveyed  by  a  single  conducting 
wire.  They  all  write  or  print  their  de- 
spatches, the  telegraph  of  House  in  actual 
letters,  and  those  of  Morse  and  Bain  in  a 
cipher, — Morse  by  indenting  short  and  long 
lines  upon  a  paper  ribbon,  and  Bain,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  writing  them  upon  chemical 
paper.  The  following  was  the  extent  of  their 
fines  in  1853  and  1854. 


End  of  1858. 
Morse's  lines,  19,963  miles. 
House's  do.      2,400 
Bain's     do.      2,012 


March  1864. 

36,972 

8,850 

570 


24,375 


41,392 


the  increase  in  little  more  than  a  year  being 
17,017  miles.  The  capital  employed  upon 
these  lines  is  about  a  million  ana  a  half  ster- 
ling. . 

A  line  of  enormous  magnitude,  uniting  the 

Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  has  been  pro- 
jected from  Natchez  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi to  San  Francisco  in  California,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,400  miles,  and  a  Company  is  said 
to  be  organized  to  carry  out  this  scheme 
with  a  capita]  of  upwards  of  a  million  ster- 
ling. When  this  line  is  completed,  and 
Newfoundland  joined  by  a  submarine  or 
transmarine  telegraph  with  the  old  world,  a 
message  may  be  conveyed  from  Europe  to 
the  Pacific  in  less  than  a  day. 

This  great  extension  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication in  America  arises  from  the  exten- 
sive use  which  is  made  of  it  by  all  classes  of 
society  as  a  method  of  transmitting  and 
receiving  intelligence.  The  price  of  a  mes- 
sage of  ten  words  sent  ten  miles  is  about 
five  pence,  and  for  greater  distances  it  is 
about  0  085  pence  per  mile.  The  mes- 
sages of  the  government  have  always  the 
precedence,  those  for  detecting  criminals 
come  next,  then  death  messages,  then  cases 
of  sickness.  Important  news  by  the  press 
are  next  sent.  Commercial  men  use  the 
telegraph  to  a  great  extent,  some  houses 
paying  even  £200  per  annum.  Parties  con- 
verse with  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
500  or  700  miles.  Sales  are  effected  by  it — 
absent  friends  correspond  with  their  families 
— medical  consultations  pass  along  the  wire, 
and  in  the  towns  near  New  York,  invitations 
to  a  party,  inquiries  about  health,  and  even 
jokes,  all  tremble  along  the  copper  line. 
-  As  one  of  the  earliest  inventors  of  tele- 
graphic apparatus,  and  one  of  the  first  per- 


sons who  erected  a  real  modern  telegraph* 
we  must  name  M.  Steinhill  of  Munich.  The 
Bavarian  telegraph,  as  this  may  be  called,  is 
an  application  of  the  discoveries  of  Oersted, 
Faraday,  and   Schweigger.     In    a    oopper 
wire  about  eight  English  miles  long,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  line  thick,  M.  Steinhill 
produced  a  voltaic  ourrent  by  the  action  of  a 
rotatory  magneto  electric  machine,  similar  to 
that  of  Clarke.     The  conducting  wire  ter- 
minates ai  different  stations  in  multipliers  of 
from  400  to  600  coils  of  very  fine  and  insu- 
lated wire,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  is 
a  magnetic  needle  placed  on  a  vertical  axis 
terminated  by  two  points.     The  deviation  of 
this  needle  from  its  primitive  position  by  the 
electric  current  affords  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing telegraphic  signals.     As  visible  signals, 
however,  appeared  to  M.  Steinhill  to  be  im- 
perfect, from   their  requiring  the  constant 
attention  of  the  operator,  he  placed  on  the 
side  of  his  two  magnetic  needles  two  bells 
with  different  sounds,  and  by  changing  the 
direction  of  the  current,  he  could  ring  either  . 
of  these  bells  at  pleasure.     By  means  of  the 
deviation  of  the  needle,  he  gave  motion  to 
two  pointed  tubes  containing  a  particular 
kind  of  ink,  so  that  at  each  stroke  upon  the    . 
bell  one  of  the  tubes  pressed  its  point  upon 
a  ribbon  of  paper  revolving  with  an  uniform 
motion,  and  made  a  mark  corresponding  to 
the  needle  and  bell  to  which  it  was  attached* 
The   marks  of  each  point  were,  of  courftt),    *■* 
formed  in  the  same  line,  so  that  we  hav* 
two  lines  of  marks  upon  one  ribbon  of  paper,    r  v 
By  combining  the  sounds  and  marks  to  t^6 '^ ,*.*. 
extent  of  four,  M.  Steinhill  has  obtained  «v --.*"/' 
spoken  and  a  written  alphabet,  comprehend-    *' 
ing  all  the  letters  which  are   necessary  to 
write  every  word  of  the  German  language. 
These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram, 
and  if  we  conceive  each  four  marks  to  be 
joined  by  lines,  we  shall  see  how  they  be- 
come more  distinct  as  signals : 

ABDEFGHCH  SCH  I  K  L  M  N  O  P 

••  •  •  .  •     .  • 

••* .     .  •     . » 

RSTV WZ 


.    ..  .      ••  ..   .. •  *  .  •     .«    .   «  ...  ..     .. 

. .  •  .     .  .     •        ••*.     .  •     ..    •   *.  **  •• 


.  •   .. 


The  ten  numerals  are  distinguished  in  a 
simitar  manner.  This  telegraph  was  estab- 
lished in  July,  1887,  and  consequently  it 
must  have  been  invented,  and  its  invention 
known,  some  time  before.  It  commenced  at 
the  observatory  of  M.  Steinhill  in  the  Ler- 
chenstrass  of  Munich,  where  the  conducting 
wire  was  united  to  a  plate  of  copper  six 
inches  square,  buried  in  the  ground.    From 
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this  the  wire  passed  over  the  houses  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  where  the  second  sta- 
tion was  established.  From  this  it  went  to 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Bogenhausen, 
where  ihere  was  a  third  station,  and  where 
the  wire  terminated  in  a  plate  of  copper  six 
inches  square  buried  in  the  ground. 

M.  Sleinhill,  to  use  his  own  words,  "thinks 
that  he  has  invented  the  first  telegraph  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  an 
apparatus  which  speaks  a  language  easily 
comprehended,  and  which  writes  what  it 
speaks,  or  rather  what  we  wish  it  to  speak."* 
We  concur  with  the  inventor  that  this  is  the 
character  of  his  telegraph,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  our  admiration  of  the  sagacity 
and  ingenuity  which  it  displays  in  all  its 
parts.  The  fact  that  the  earth  may  be  used 
as  one  half  of  the  conductor,  is  a  discovery 
of  vast  importance,  made,  independently  we 
doubt  not,  by  him,  but  we  owe  it  to  Sir 
William  Watson,  who,  in  1747,  completed 
the  circuit  at  great  distances^  by  water,  and 
even  by  two  miles  of  dry  ground.f  But 
while  we  give  this  well-merited  praise  to  M. 
Steinhill,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
his  was  the  first  real  telegraph  of  the  mod- 
ern type."  The  claims  of  Professor  Morse 
can  not  be  overlooked,  either  as  an  inventor 
of  telegraphic  apparatus,  or  an  active  intro- 
ducer of  his  invention  as  a  national  improve- 
ment. With  all  its  ingenuity,  the  Bavarian 
telegraph  had  undoubted  disadvantages,  and 
we  are  told  "  that  M.  Steinhill  himself  has 
abandoned  it  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the 
instrument  of  Morse." 

The  first  promoters  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph, sanguine  as  they  were  of  its  ultimate 
triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  the  railway 
companies,  who  at  first  rejected  it,  and  of 
supine  governments,  who  were  blind  to  its 
advantages,  and  never  contributed  to  its  ex- 
tension, they  yet  never  anticipated  that  its 
lines  would  span  wide  arms  of  the  sea,  and, 
by  crossing  even  oceans  themselves,  would 
girdle  the  terraqueous  globe.  The  submarine 
telegraph  was  not  a  corollary  of  the  terres- 
trial. It  was  a  new  idea,  which  it  required 
genius  to  suggest,  and  science  to  realize.  Dr. 
0'Shaughnes>y,  so  early  as  1839,  succeeded 
in  laying  down  an  insulated  conducting  wire, 
attached  to  a  chain-cable  in  the  River  Hoogly, 
which  carried  the  electric  current  from  one 
bank  to  another.  Another  step  was  made  in 
1847,  by  M.  Siemens,  who  first  applied  gutta 

•  See  Comptea  Rendus,  Ac.  torn.  vii.  p.  590-93. 
where  he  has  described  his  invention. 

+  Phil.  Trans.  1747,  or  Priestley's  Electricity, 
pp.  102-1 09. 


percha  to  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  and  laid 
down  a  telegraphic  line  to  cross  the  Rhine 
at  Cologne. 
These  steps,  however,  though  very    ira- 

Krtant,  were  not  be  to  compared  with  the 
Id  and  successful  attempt  to  carry  a  sub- 
marine cable  from  Dbver  to  Calais.  In  1850, 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  French  and 
Belgian  Governments,  and  Messrs.  Newall 
and  Co.,  the  celebrated  wire-rope  makers  of 
Gateshead,  were  intrusted  with  the  manu- 
facture of  24  miles  of  a  wire-cable,  to  stretch 
over  a  distance  of  21  miles.*  For  this  pur- 
pose, four  copper  wires,  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  were  covered  with  success- 
ive coatings  of  gutta  percha.  The  wires 
were  then  twisted  together,  and  surrounded 
with  a  mass  of  spun  yarn  soaked  in  grease 
and  tar,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  rope  imper- 
vious to  water.  In  order  to  give  strength  to 
this  combination,  and  protect  it  from  external 
injury,  ten  galvanized  wires  are  twisted  round 
the  rope,  so  as  to  form  a  submarine  cable. 
This  cable  was  completed  in  three  weeks,  but 
owing  to  an  accident  in  laying  it  down,  it 
suffered  a  twist  or  bend,  which  took  it  out  of 
the  direct  line  and  prevented  it  from  reaching 
to  Saugat,  south  of  Calais.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  add  to  it  another  mile  of  cable, 
which  being  immediately  done,  though  the 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  the  communication 
between  Calais  and  Dover  was  completed  on 
the  1 7th  October  1851,  and  since  that  time, 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
have,  by  this  iron  larynx,  conversed  with 
each  other  on  every  subject  which  can  inter- 
est humanity.  The  expense  of  the  cable  was 
£9,000,  and  the  station  at  Dover  and  Calais, 
£6,000.  This  line  of  telegraph  belongs  to  the 
Chartered  Submarine  Telegraph  Company. 

By  the  private  enterprise  of  Messrs  Newall 
and  Company,  a  still  longer  submarine  cable 
was  stretched  across  the  Irish  Channel  from 
Holyhead  to  Dublin,  or  rather  to  Howth.  In 
the  deep  sea  portion  of  it,  the  gutta  percha 
rope  containing  one  copper  wire,  was  sur- 
rounded by  ten  twisted  iron  wires,  and  the 
shore  ends  of  the  same  rope  surrounded  by 
six  iron  wires.  Transported  from  the  works 
at  Gateshead  on  twenty  wagons,  it  was  sent 
by  railway  to  Maryport,  where  the  Britannia 
carried  it  to  Holyhead.  On  the  4th  of  June 
1852,  it  was  deposited  in  the  Irish  Channel, 
where   the  depth  of  water  is    70  fathoms, 

•  An  UDBUoeeesful  attempt  had  been  made  in 
1850,  when  the  cable  broke  by  the  aetion  of  t}w 
waves  rubbiug  it  against  a  ridge  of  rooks  near  Cal- 
ain,  at  Cape  Grie-nes, 
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nearlv  double  that  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
The  length  of  the  cable  is  64  miles,  and  the 
time  of  laying  it  down  was  18  hoars. 

The  next  great  submarine  enterprise,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  was  that  of  uniting  Dover  with 
Ostend,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  This  gi- 
gantic cable,  also  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ne  wall 
and  Company,  cost  £33,000,  and  was  laid 
down  on  the  4th  of  May.  On  the  6th  of 
May  it  was  the  bearer  of  a  friendly  message 
from  Belgium  to  London. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
British  Telegraph  Company,  have,  according 
to  Dr.  Lardner,  laid  down  cables  of  the  same 
kind  from  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee,  a  spe- 
cies of  rivalry  which  Parliament  ought  not  to 
have  permitted.  The  first  of  these  Com- 
panies have  established  upwards  of  2,000 
miles  (many  of  them  under  ground)  of  tele- 
graphic lines,  and  have  13,000  miles  of  wire 
in  active  operation,  connecting  England  and 
Scotland  with  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland. 

A  Company,  entitled  the  European  and 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  which  acts  in 
common  with  the  two  Submarine  Companies, 
now  united,  was  established  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  cables  of  those  Companies  with  the 
metropolis,  and  with  Birmingham,  Liverpool 
and  Manchester. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any 
farther  details  respecting  these  submarine 
establishments.  The  most  important  facts 
concerning  all  those  which  are  yet  completed, 
or  in  progress,  are  contained  in  the  following 
table  given  by  Dr.  Lardner: — 


o  t  S 

1»i 

m 

fc~* 

5  a 

iU 

Dover  .and  Calaia,                  4 

10 

26 

8 

Holyhead  and  Howlh,     .      1 

12 

70 

1 

Dover  and  Ostend,                  6 

12 

70 

7 

Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 

pany,      6 

12 

25 

7 

Ditto.,  do.  British  Telegraph 

Company,    ....      6 

12 

27 

7 

Orfordnrsa  and  the  Hague,      1 
Across  the  Great  Belt,  Den- 

10 

136 

2 

0 

16 

5 

Across  the  Mississippi,            1 

8 

2 

2 

Across  th«  Zuyder  Zee,      .      6 
Newfoundland    and    Prince 

10 

6 

7* 

Edward's  Island,      .            1 

0 

160 

IX 

Spezzia  and  Corsica^  .            6 

12 

110 

8 

Corsica  and  Sardinia,      ,      6 

12 

8 

A  submarine  line  of  much  greater  length 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  of  higb  tem- 
porary interest,  is  about  to  be  laid  down  by 
order  of  Government  from  Va-na  to  Cape 
Chersonese  or  Balaklava.  The  length  will 
be  300  miles,  and  Mr.  Liddell,  the  engineer 
or  the  new  Litchfield  and  Hitchin  Railway, 
who  has  already  laid  down  cables  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  has  undertaken 
to  complete  it  in  two  months.  May  its  first 
message  convey  to  Lord  Raglan  and  General 
Canrobert  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
they  have  conquered  a  secure  and  honorable 
peace.  % 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  contem- 
plated line  from  Natchez  to  San  Franzisoo  in 
California,  which  will  connect  the  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic,  and  even  with  St.  John's 
in  Newfoundland,  which  is  only  five  days9 
passage  from  Gal  way,  and  which  would  then 
connect  the  Pacific  with  Europe.  But  why 
may  we  not  contemplate  the  union  of  New- 
foundland with  Europe  by  a  submarine  cable 
which  has  been  already  proposed?  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  doubtless  practicable,  and 
the  European  powers  might  contribute  the 
means  of  thus  uniting  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  globe. 

A  new  principle  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, if  it  shall  prove  of  practical  value, 
may  render  such  an  enterprise  within  the 
reach  even  of  the  western  states  of  Europe. 
The  idea  of  what  may  provisionally  be  called 
a  transmarine  telegraph  has  been  recently 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Lindsay  of  Dundee. 
This  plan  is  to  send  the  electric  current 
through  great  distances  of  water  by  means 
of  long  fines  of  wire  stretching  along  the 
opposite  shores.  These  lines  communicate 
with  a  powerful  battery,  and  their  four  ter- 
minations dip  into*  the  sea,  so  that  the  elec- 
tric currents  flow  in  two  different  directions 
across  the  ocean.  Mr.  Lindsay  had  made 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  in  Scotland, 
which  so  far  confirmed  his  views ;  but  he  re- 
peated them  on  a  larger  scale  last  summer 
at  Portsmouth,  where  he  sent  messages 
through  a  mile  of  water,  though  there  were 
many  ships  in  the  intervening  space,  and 
many  of  them  with  coppered  bottoms.  In 
this  experiment  the  length  of  the  lateral 
wires  was  less  than  half  a  mile.  We  under- 
stand that  a  patent  has  been  secured  by  a 
company  who  intend  in  spring  to  make  ex- 
periments on  a  great  scale. 

Although  it  would  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
various  uses  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  yet 
there  are  some  of  them  so  little  known,  and 
others  of  so  remarkable  a  nature,  that  they 
deserve  the  widest  circulation.  Among  these 
uses,  those  of  a  scientific  nature  may  claim 
the  first  place.  The  beautiful  arrangement 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Airy,  the#  Astronomer- 
Royal,  of  transmitting  to  the  most  distant 
telegraphic  regions  the  true  time  of  Green- 
wich, is  one  of  inestimable  value.  The  diffi- 
31 
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culty  of  obtaining  correct  lime  for  the  accurate 
record  of  astronomical  and  atmospherical 
phenomena,  has  been  experienced  by  all  who 
do  not  possess  astronomical  instruments. 
This  may,  however,  be  completely  removed ; 
and  even  with  ordinary  house-clocks  we  may 
record  our  observations  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  sufficiently  correct  for  those  which 
can  be  made  by  private  individuals.  Mr. 
Airy,  however,  has  gone  much  farther  than 
this.  By  having  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich*  connected  with  the  submarine 
cables  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  he  has  been 
able  to  determine  the  correct  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  their  observatories,  and  the 
same  process  will  doubtless  be  extended  to 
every  place  in  the  telegraphic  world.  Geog- 
raphy will  thus  participate  in  the  same 
advantages  with  astronomy,  and  the  difficult 
and  expensive  operation  of  national  surveys 
will  be  carried  on  with  greater  facility  and 
correctness. 

In  meteorology,  the  Electric  Telegraph 
will  be  found  of  singular  utility.  The  fre- 
quenters of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  recollect 
that  the  weather  at  the  leading  ports  and 
cities  of  England  was  daily  exhibited  to  them, 
a  kind  of  information  of  great  value  to  ship- 
owners, and  to  the  Royal  and  merchant  navy. 
When  the  telegraph  announces  a  storm  upon 
our  shores,  the  sea- faring  traveller  may 
remain  at  home  with  his  friends  till  it  has 
expended  its  fury.  # 

But  the  telegraph  may  do  more  than  this. 
When  these  violent  convulsions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  form  of  tornadoes  and  hurricanes, 
advance  along  a  line  of  coast,  as  they  do  in 
America,  they  move  much  less  slowly  than 
the  electric  message,  and  therefore  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  for  resisting  them  when 
we  can  not  disarm  their  fury.  Ships  about 
to  sail,  trains  about  to  start,  travellers  about 
to  drive,  to  ride,  or  to  walk,  may  all  receive 
a  salutary  warning  to  remain  till  the  destruc- 
tive agent  has  passed.  If  we  ever  shall  be 
able  to  predict  the  phenomena  of  the  weather, 
as  we  do  those  of  the  heavens,  the  simulta- 
neous state  of  the  atmosphere,  over  extensive 
regions  of  the  globe,  must  be  previously  ob- 
served and  generalized. 

In  conducting  the  business  of  Railways, 
especially  in  the  central  region  of  England, 
where  they  are  almost  jostling  each  other, 
the  telegraph  is  indispensable,  both  for  the 


efficiency  of  the  system,  and  the  security  of 
the  passengers.  This  can  not  be  better  shown 
than  by  the  following  table,  given  by  Mr. 
Walker,  which  shows  the  number  of  messages 
sent  along  the  South- Eastern  Company's 
Railway  in  three  months. 


1.  Concerning  ordinary  trains,      .  1468 

2.  do.        Special  trakls,        .             .  429 

3.  do.         Carriage?,    trucks,    goods, 
sheds,  &c,    ....  795 

4.  do.        Company's  servants,          .  607 

5.  do.        Engines,    .  .160 

6.  do.         Miscellaneous  matters,       .  162 

7.  do.         Messages     forwarded     to 
other  stations                                     .  499 


Total 


4110 


•  The  beautifml  application  of  electricity  for  re- 
cording observations,  invented  by  Mr.  Bond  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  great 
improvement,  by  Mr.  Airy  at  Greenwich. 


or  about  16.400  in  a  year,  or  about  fifty  per 
day !  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Walker,  "  the  trains 
are  late,  the  cause  is  known ;  if  they  are  in 
distress,  help  is  soon  at  hand ;  if  they  are 
heavy,  and  progress  but  slowly,  they  ask  and 
receive  more  locomotive  power,  either  sent 
to  them  or  prepared  at  their  arrival ;  if  there 
is  anything  unusual  in  the  line  they  are  fore- 
warned of  it,  and  so  forearmed  ;  if  overdue, 
the  old  plan  of  sending  an  engine  to  look 
after  them  has  become  obsolete — a  few  de- 
flections of  the  needle  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion that  is  required."  All  this  information 
used  to  be  obtained  by  pilot-engines,  but  Mr. 
Walker  informs  us  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining and  working  a  single  pilot-engine, 
was  greater  than  what  is  required  for  main- 
taining the  entire  staff  of  telegraph  clerks, 
and  the  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  instruments,  and 
keeping  up  the  wires  of  the  line.  With 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  we 
can  not'  resist  repeating,  in  the  words  of 
Elihu  Burrit,  the  following  story:  "During 
a  storm  and  violent  gale,  the  long  railway 
bridge  across  the  Connecticut  was  lifted  up 
by  the  wind  and  thrown  into  the  river  beneath, 
200  yards  in  breadth,  which  an  unusual  flood 
of  rain  had  swelled  to  a  dreadful  height. 
The  line  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  fifty  feet 
above  the  river.  The  passengers  in  the  train 
are  congratulating  themselves  on  their  com- 
fortable position,  thinking  of  the  blessed 
homes  and  the  firesides  which  they  soon  ex- 
pected to  reach.  On  flew  the  train — the 
engine  blowing  off  its  head  of  steam,  breast- 
ing its  way  nobly  against  the  gale,  which 
almost  threatened  to  check  its  progress,  the 
hot  iron  hissing  furiously  in  the  falling  rain. 
No  one  knew  that  the  bridge  was  gone.  For 
two  years,  by  day  and  night,  the  trains  bad 
passed  and  repassed,  and  obliterated   the 
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thought  of  even  the  possibility  of  danger; 
bat  no  bridge  was  there  to  receive  them ;  and 
the  long  train,  with  its  precious  freight, 
rushed  on  towards  the  precipice  of  destruc- 
tion. It  was  not  customary  to  stop  at  this 
place  excepting  to  check  the  speed  for  the 
landing  of  passengers ;  but  the  people  there 
had  learned  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  telegraph,  the  loss  of  the  bridge,  and 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  approaching 
train.  It  came — the  word  is  given,  and  they 
are  safe.  Every  heart  leapt  from  its  place, 
and  the  head  swam  giddily  with  fear,  as  the 
thought  came  of  that  fearful  leap  in  the  dark ; 
and  long  will  the  passengers  remember  that 
dreadful  road  and  the  friendly  yet  fearful 
cry,  'The  bridge  is  gone.'"* 

Had  not  our  space  been  exhausted,  we 
should  have  drawn  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  great  advantages  which  must  ac- 
crue to  individuals  as  well  as  to  society  at 
large  from  the  introduction  of  telegraphic 
communication,  and  should  have  attempted 
to  indicate  some  of  those  great  social  ameli- 
orations which  are  yet  to  be  derived  from 
the  reduction  of  its  tariffs,  and  the  universal 
application  for  its  aid.  We  look  forward 
with  faith  to  a  time  not  very  distant,  when 
every  village  in  the  empire  shall  express  its 
wants  and  receive  its  intelligence  in  tele- 
graphic  despatches,  and  when  dumb  and 
intellectual  life  shall  no  longer  sink  under 
burdens  which  can  be  borne  by  so  many 
pounds  of  coal  and  so  many  buckets  of 
water. 

Omitting,  therefore,  all  that  the  telegraph 
has  done  for  the  interests  of  trade,  commerce, 
humanity,  and  justice,  and  all  that  it  might 
be  expected  to  do  even  for  other  interests, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  State 
from  the  general  extension  of  the  telegraphic 
system.  Kings  were  once  said  to  have  long 
hands,  but  now  they  have  long  tongues  and 
loud  voices.  Their  will  can,  in  a  few  minutes, 
reach  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  powers  of  administrative  government 
can  be  instantaneously  summoned  into  action 
to  revive  patriotism  or  to  repress  crime. 
The  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet  would  now 
be  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  Admiralty  before 
the  hulls  of  the  ships  had  surmounted  the 
convexity  of  the  globe;  and  the  Horse 
Guards  would  be  roused  at  midnight  before 
an  invading  army  could  quit  the  beach  on 
which  it  had  disembarked. 

•  See  the  Guide  to  the  Electric  Telegraph,  p.  39, 
by  Charles  May  bury  Archer  ;  and  his  Anecdotes  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph, 


The  telegraph  of  planks  and  spars  which 
formerly  puzzled  the  provincial  visitor  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  which  had  gloriously  an- 
nounced the  achievements  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  was  erected  and  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation ;  but  not  a  single  wire 
of  the  million  which,  like  a  web  of  gossamer, 
cover  the  map  of  England,  has  been  erected 
either  with  its  funds  or  under  its  patronage. 
When  the  Messrs.  Bretts  Brothers,  the  orig- 
inal projectors  of  our  Submarine  Telegraphs, 
offered  for  £20,000  to  lay  down  their  wires 
across  the  Irish  Channel,  and  to  give  the 
free  use  of  them  to  the  State,  this  boon  to 
Ireland  and  blessing  to  England,  was  per- 
emptorily refused  by  the  Government. 

Baffled  in  this  purely  British  undertaking, 
these  enterprising  engineers  addressed  their 
next  scheme  of  crossing  the  English  Channel 
to  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments.  An 
exclusive  privilege  was  instantly  conceded, 
and  the  British  Government  concurred,  on 
the  condition  of  giving  nothing,  but  of  taking 
the  use  of  the  submarine  cable.  The  idio- 
syncrasy of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whose  feelings  and  intelligence  is  tied  up  in 
,bis  money-bags,  may  be  some  excuse  for  the 
meanness  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is 
the  organ,  but  no  apology  can  be  offered  for 
the  heads  of  successive  administrations — 
the  dispensers  of  cheap  rewards — of  laurels 
which  they  gather  for  their  underlings,  and 
plait  for  themselves.  That  the  services  of 
Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  to  whom  Eng- 
land unquestionably  owes  the  introduction  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  all  its  blessings, 
6hould  never  have  been  recognized  by  any 
mark  of  public  gratitude,  or  Royal  favor,  is 
one  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  England 
which  may  speedily  excite  a  more  general 
sympathy. 

The  nation  now  sees,  and,  we  fear,  will 
see  more  of  the  false  consequences  of  this 
utter  di  courage  men  t  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical science.  The  horrors  of  the  Crimean 
war — the  tears  of  the  noblest  and  gentlest 
of  our  families — the  blood  of  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  all  cry  out  for  wisdom  in  our 
council*,  and  for  science  in  our  fleets  and  in 
our  camps.  It  is  science  which  teaches  the 
gigantic  shell  to  discharge  its  fatal  contents, 
— which  speeds  the  rocket  on  its  incendiary 
errand,  and  which  guides  the  rifle  ball  to  the 
seat  of  life.  It  is  science  which  constructs 
and  impels  our  floating  bulwarks, — which 
places  its  lanterns  beside  the  Scillas  and 
Chary bdises  of  the  deep, — and  which  teaches 
us  to  predict  and  evade  the  hurricane  and 
the   storm.     Law,  Divinity,  and   Medicine, 
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professions  justly  rewarded  and  honored  by 
the  State,  can  neither  equip  armies  nor  re- 
duce strongholds,  nor  supply  the  soldier  with 
the  instruments  and  materials  of  his  art.  It 
is  the  science  of  matter  and  of  motion  alone, 
which  can  create  and  perfect  all  the  appli- 
ances of  offensive  and  defensive  war.  It  is 
in  this  department  of  science  that  our  Enemy, 
and  our  Ally,  have  so  signally  and  so  pain- 


fully surpassed  us;  and  if  England  shall 
ever  be  efsiapelled  again  to  send  her  brave 
legion*  ftiJ^iF  distant  battle-field,  or  even  to 
secure  *tiflp£lsland  hearths  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, she  must  enlist  in  her  service,  and 
dignify  with  her  honors,  the  theoretical  and 
practical  science  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
engineer.* 


-»«• 
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If  it  be  true  that  great  events  call  forth 
correspondent  abilities,  it  is  no  less  a  reality, 
that  to  certain  characters  decided  adversity 
presents  the  congenial,  in  fact  the  vital  at- .  = 
mosphere,  denied  by  ordinary  circumstances.  1*1 
Opposition  is  like  a  magnet  to  human  nature 
— it  attracts  all  the  iron  and  force  of  our 
will ;  but  it  is  only  in  occasional  instances 
that  a  temperament  is  encountered  which 
prefers  the  storms  of  fate  to  a  serene  sky, 
and  can  behold  one  hope  after  another  shat- 
tered and  abandoned,  yet  rise  superior  to  the 
wreck,  resolutely  looking  onward,  to  plot 
and  scheme  again. 

Jane  of  Flanders  (to  quote  the  words  of 
Froissart)  possessed  "  the  courage  of  a  man, 
and  the  heart  of  a  lion."  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  time,  the  indomit- 
able energy  and  courage  of  her  physical  en- 
dowment were  second  only  to  the  rare  quali- 
fications of  her  mind.  A  skilful  diplomatist, 
no  covert  policy  could  take  her  by  surprise : 
eloquent,  the  inherent  womanly  gift  of  en- 
thusiasm added  additional  weight  to  her 
words, — results  of  solid  and  discriminating 
thought.  "She  was  above  her  sex,"  says 
Pere  Morice,  (a  Benedictine  monk  and  cele- 
brated Breton  chronicler,)  "  and  yielded  to 


•  We  must  again  recommend  to  the  reader  Dr. 
Lardner's  admirable  account  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph, which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  third 
and  foarth  volumes  of  his  Museum  of  Science  and 
of  Art  It  is  at  once  popular  and  scientific,  and  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  philosopher  of  hU  high 
attainments  and  extensive  information. 


no  one  in  courage  or  military  virtues :  no  ad- 
versity could  crush  her." 

Comparatively  unknown  previously,  but 
scanty  information  subsists  respecting  Jane's 
life  up  to  the  time  of  her  husband's  (the 
Count  de  Montfort's)  imprisonment  and 
threatened  execution.  This  prince,  who  had, 
upon  the  demise  of  John,  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
taken  possession  of  the  duchy,  by  prompt  and 
skilful  strategy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
opponent,  Charles  de  Blois,  through  treach- 
ery. He  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Paris, 
and  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre. 
Thus  incarcerated,  no  obstacle  remained  to 
the  claims  of  his  rival,  who  had  engaged  the 
sympathies  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  while 
those  of  Edward  of  England  had  been  given 
on  terms  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  the 
Count  de  Montfort. 

But  at  the  moment  when  all  was  given 
up  for  lost,  to  the  surprise  of  her  own  party 
and  the  consternation  of  the  adverse  one, 
the  countess,  recently  become  a  mother, 
roused  herself  from  the  grief  into  which  the 
captivity  of  her  lord  had  thrown  her,  and 
eagerly  undertook  the  task  of  supplying  to 
the  troops  the  general  they  had  lost. 

Bearing  her  babe  in  her  arms,  she  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  assembled  inhab- 
itants of  Rennes,  and  in  an  address,  the 
terms  of  which  history  has  but  scantily  left, 
permitting  us  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the 
electric  effect  it  produced,  she  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  illustrious  child,  whose  father 
at  that  moment  might  have  ceased  to  breathe, 
and  enlisted  the  hearts  of  her  hearers  in  the 
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struggle  to  support  his  pretension.  With 
the  arguments  natural  to  such  mftkion, — 
with  appeals  which,  in  that  ohittlpri&'age,  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  dishonor  to  hear 
unmoved, — Jane  mingled  crafty  insinuations 
respecting  the  freedom  of  Brittany,  which 
she  represented  as  likely  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  rival  claimant,  if  successful,  to  his  pro- 
tector the  King  of  France.  From  fortress 
to  fortress  did  this  heroic  woman  journey,— 
encouraging  the  wavering, — concerting  with 
the  powerful,  arranging  and  scheming  for 
all, — and  every  where  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. Finally,  having  spared  no  exertion  to 
put  her  adherents  in  fair  order  of  defence, 
she  shut  herself  within  the  town  of  Hen- 
nebon,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
hostile  troops. 

Edward  the  Third  of  England  had  at  this 
time  more  than  one  daughter,  and  although 
the  young  heir  of  Bretagne  was  their  junior, 
proposals  to  betroth  him  to  one  of  them  were, 
in  pursuance  of  the  usage  of  the  times,  made 
by  the  countess,  and  well  received  at  the 
English  court.  The  condition  upon  which 
this  alliance  was  sought  and  accepted,  was 
immediate  aid  on  King  Edward's  part  in  the 
civil  war  now  agitating  the  entire  province 
of  Bretagne.  One  of  the  De  Clissons  ar- 
rived in  England  upon  this  errand,  and  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  including  several 
thousand  skilful  bowmen,  embarked  as  soon 
as  practicable  upon  their  errand  of  assistance 
to  the  Breton  heroine. 

Meantime,  Charles  De  Blois  arrived  with 
an  immense  train  of  adherents  at  the  town 
of  Rennes,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  countess  had  the  mortification 
of  hearing  that  it  had  surrendered  to  its 
vigorous  assailants.  Scarcely  had  these 
tidings  reached  her,  when  they  were  followed 
up  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  army, 
and  Jane  found  herself  speedily  blockaded 
within  the  walls  of  her  fortress,  before  which 
the  enemy  quietly  encamped,  evidently  bent 
upon  remaining  there  till  herself  and  her  in- 
fant hoy  should  fall  into  their  hands. 

This  result,  however,  formed  no  portion  of 
her  prospects.  So  well  organized  were  her 
plans,  so  well  disciplined  her  soldiers,  that 
no  advantage,  however  small,  could  be  gain- 
ed from  without.  Riding  up  and  down  the 
streets,  the  female  general,  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor,  urged  bravery  and  constancy 
upon  her  hearers,  incited  all  who  could  hold 
a  sword  to  the  combat,  and  summoned  even 
those  who  could  take  no  martial  part,  women 
and  children,  to  the  fray,  employing  them  in 
hurling  stones  and  missiles  upon  the  besiegers. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  effect 
which  this  dauntless  and  personal  alacrity 
produced.  "Few  men  sat  a  horse  better 
than  this  princess;  in  combat  she  handled 
the  sword  with  as  much  address  and  effect 
as  the  most  vigorous  warriors."  Nature, 
which  had  endowed  her  with  an  elegant  form 
and  beautiful  features,  spoke  all  the  louder 
in  her  cause,  when  it  was  seen  she  knew  how 
to  forego  the  privileges  and  adventitious  pleas 
of  her  sex,  to  share  the  hardships  of  the 
meanest  trooper,  while  she  assumed  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  the  camp.  Frequent 
sallies,  headed  by  herself  in  person,  were 
made;  every  one  followed,  where  such  a 
captain  led  the  way,  and  were  rewarded  with 
invariable  success.  On  one  occasion,  having 
observed  that  the  assailants,  entirely  occupied 
elsewhere,  had  forgotten  to  guard  a  distant 
post,  she  hurried  forth,  accompanied  by  only 
two  hundred  horsemen,  threw  them  into  dis- 
order) and,  after  doing  great  damage  to  their 
ranks,  set  fire  to  their  tents,  powder  and 
baggage.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sortie, 
she  had,  however,  forgotten  that  she  might 
be  unable  to  return  in  safety  ;  a  considerable 
4  nferce  now  lay  between  her  little  band  and  the 
gates  of  the  town ;  the  inhabitants  saw  her 
position  with  unspeakable  dread  :  but  a  few 
moments  sufficed  to  arrange  her  plans  ;  she 
gave  the  word  for  her  men  to  disband,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Brest.  Here 
she  met  them  at  an  appointed  rendezvous, 
bringing  with  her  a  collected  force  of  five 
hundred  more  cavalry  soldiers,  and  returning 
at  sunrise  on  the  sixth  day  toward  Hen  nebon, 
broke  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  ac- 
complished her  reunion  with  her  disheartened 
friends  (who  had  mourned  her  for  lost)  un- 
hurt, and  in  great  triumph.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  every  token  of  rejoicing ;  trum- 
pets pealed,  and  acclamations  rent  the  air, 
disturbing  the  troops  without,  who  hastily 
armed  themselves,  while  those  inside  the 
town  mounted  the  walls  to  defend  it.  The 
contest  lasted  until  past  noon  :  vast  numbers 
of  the  besiegers  were  killed,  and  their  leader 
at  length  decided  upon  retiring  to  invest  the 
castle  of  Auray,  leaving  Sir  Herve  de  Leon 
to  annoy  and  vex  the  garrison,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  twelve  large  machines  to 
cast  stones,  by  which  to  destroy  the  castle. 

Contrary  winds  unfortunately  detained  the 
English  reinforcements,  and,  after  some  time, 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  besieged  town 
would  be  forced  to  surrender.  The  countess 
harbored  an  enemy  in  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  of  Leon,  who  now  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  opposed  his  arguments  to  hers  with  the 
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lords,  her  adherents.  Little  argument  was 
necessary  at  this  protracted  period  of  fatigue 
and  suspense,  to  over  persuade  these  nobles. 
Allured  by  the  promise  of  personal  safety, 
which  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  concede 
from  the  leader  of  the  French  force,  his 
nephew,  and  possessing,  after  all,  but  a  sec- 
ondary interest  in  the  question,  the  sad 
moment  had  arrived  when  the  countess  must 
behold  her  whole  intentions  abandoned,  and 
perhaps  be  dragged  to  a  prison  with  the  child 
for  whom  she  was  so  heroically  struggling. 
The  French  troops  were  actually  marching 
to  take  possession,  when  the  countess,  whose 
eyes  had  been  riveted  upon  the  sea,  and  who 
had  wilh  desparing  energy  proclaimed  the 
change  of  the  wind  to  a  quarter  favorable  to 
her  hopes,  rushed  from  the  turret  where  she 
had  taken  her  position,with  the  joyful  exclama- 
tion,— "  I  see  the  succor !  I  see  the  English 
vessels !  No  capitulation !"  Joyously  the 
incarcerated  and  worn  towns-people  ran  to 
the  ramparts — the  good  tidings  were  con- 
firmed— glory  again  shone  upon  the  invigo- 
rated gaze  of  the  lately  complaining  garrison. 
.  The  English  forces,  headed  by  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  entered  the  town,  and  were  enthu-' 
siastically  received  by  the  lady  and  her  sol- 
diers, the  treacherous  bishop  having  taken 
himself  off.  But  a  large  machine  arrived 
shortly  afterward,  the  result  of  the  informa- 
>  tion  of  the  ecclesiastic,  which,  we  read,  never 
ceased,  night  nor  day,  from  casting  stones 
into  the  city  ;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  a  more 
alarming  neighbor  than  even  his  lordship 
himself. 

Some  months  after  this,  and  when  a  truce 
had  been  concluded  until  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  Countess  de  Montfort,  accompanied 
by  her  son,  paid  a  visit  to  the  English  court, 
where  she  desired  to  present  him  to  his  future 
father-in-law,  and  hoped  to  arrange  some 
plan  for  the  delivery  of  her  husband  from 
captivity. 

Not  long,  however,  did  she  absent  herself 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Obtaining  further 
assistance  from  King  Edward,  she  embarked 
on  her  return  homeward.  On  the  seas  an 
encounter  took  place  with  some  hostile  ships, 
which  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  a  storm  sep- 
arating the  two  fleets:  the  countess  chose 
to  take  her  usual  conspicuous  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  with  "  a  trusty  sharp  sword  in  her 
hand"  combated  bravely.  Vannes  was  the 
first  town  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  im- 
prisoned duke,  and  here  his  intrepid  wife  en- 
tered with  great  rejoicings ;  it  was,  however, 
shortly  after  recovered,  and  the  Lord  Robert 


d'Artois,  who  had  been  sent  to  command  the 
English,  having  been  badly  wounded,  was 
conveyed  home. 

Enraged  at  the  death  of  this  valiant  sol- 
dier, which  occurred  almost  immediately  up- 
on his  arrival  in  England,  King  Edward  de- 
termined to  go  in  person  to  the  assistance  of 
his  fair  ally.  But  his  presence  was  produc- 
tive of  no  actually  favorable  results,  and  his 
enterprise  concluded  by  a  somewhat  compro- 
mising treaty. 

Certain  epochs  are  productive  of  particu-  * 
lar  virtues,  and  it  is  more  frequent  to  witness 
a  constellation  of  rare  merit  than  a  solitary 
star.  The  Countess  de  Montfort's  example 
raised,  or  at  least  immediately  preceded  two 
similar  characters — the  wife  of  Charles  de  * 
Blois,  who,  almost  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  with  equal  valor,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, took  her  husband's  place  later  in  the 
war,  and  the  English  Queen  Philippa.  Dur- 
ing this  absence  the  Queen  of  Engl  and, mounted 
upon  her  white  charger,  formed  a  brilliant 
and  spirited  picture  of  womanly  energy. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine,  during  the  tedi- 
ous interval  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  unfortunate  De  Montfort,  im- 
mured in  a  hopeless  captivity,  and  possibly 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  struggles  and  ex- 
ploits of  his  heroic  wife.  Her  active  prowess 
afforded  her  something  like  distraction  to  the 
grief  of  separation  from  her  husband;  but 
the  poor  prisoner  in  the  Louvre  could  but 
brood  painfully  over  his  present  position,  and 
anticipate  the  worst  event.  His  release  had 
been  the  first  condition  stipulated  for  by  the 
King  of  England  at  the  time  of  truce,  but 
the  French  monarch  chose  to  violate  the 
terms,  and  keep  him  a  close  prisoner. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  countess,  and  to- 
tally without  any  expectation  of  such  happi- 
ness, De  Montfort  contrived  and  executed  his 
escape.  Disguised  as  a  peddler,  he  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  English  court.  Here, 
receiving  fresh  offers  of  cordiality  from  King 
Edward,  he  tarried  only  long  enough  to  mus- 
ter a  small  force,  and  hastened  to  lecross  the 
sea,  and  join  the  woman  who  had  proved  so 
admirable  a  mate  for  his  high  and  noble 
spirit.  But  what  must  have  been  the  agony 
which  this  devoted  wife  endured,  after  the 
first  raptures  of  receiving  back  the  object  of 
her  constant  and  unwearied  efforts  to  suc- 
cess !  Captivity  and  grief  had  done  their 
work  :  the  fine  lineaments  of  the  count  were 
irrevocably  tarnished  by  disease — the  ten- 
derness of  Jane,  formerly  omnipotent,  failed 
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to  bring  a  smile  to  his  wan  lip,  or  a  flash  to 
his  heavy  and  languid  eye — the  sword  had 
rusted  out,  and  the  days  of  "  le  bon  Jehan," 
as  his  faithful  people  delighted  to  term  him, 
were  numbered.  A  few  months  he  lingered 
— they  passed — and  the  Countess  de  Mont- 
fort  stood  a  widow  upon  the  soil  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  she  had  so  long  warred.  If 
we  may  judge  of  her  feelings  at  that  sad 
moment  of  her  loss,  it  must  have  appeared 
a  poor  and  valueless  conquest ;  yet  motive 
for  action  still  remained  in  the  young  son  of 
this  spirited  pair.  Jane  de  Montfort's  was 
not  a  temperament  to  resign  itself  to  supine 
and  heedless  grief.  The  castle  of  Tlckhill, 
in  Yorkshire,  received  the  bereaved  mother 
and  her  child,  and  here  she  continued  to 
scheme  and  plot,  varying  her  residence  by 
visits  to  the  English  court,  and  to  the  shores 
of  France,  as  seemed  most  advisable  for  the 
interest  of  the  young  heir  of  Bretagne.  The 
Princess  Mary  of  England,  betrothed  to  this 
prince,  was  the  companion  of  his  childish 
years,  and  it  is  possible  that  warmer  feelings 
than  were  usual,  in  state  marriages  of  the 
period,  grew  up  between  them.  The  count- 
ess (or  the  Duchess  de  Bretagne,  as  she  was 
styled  in  England)  had  therefore  more  than 
common  satisfaction  in  seeing  her  son  united 
to  his  long- affianced  bride  at  Woodstock ; 
but  not  long  were  the  brilliant  auguries  and 
actual  happiness  of  this  marriage  suffered  to 


engage  the  widow's  jaded  spirit.  In  the 
bright  summer-time,  when  every  thing  was 
preparing  for  the  majority  of  the  young  duke 
in  the  following  year,  (which  was  to  herald 
his  departure  with  his  duchess  for  Brittany, 
to  take  possession  of  his  long-contested  do- 
main,) Mary  of  England  was  seized  with  a 
disorder  which  sapped  the  springs  of  life, 
and  consigned  her,  within  a  few  weeks,  to  an 
early  grave. 

Little  further  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir.  The  Countess  de 
Montfort's  checkered  and  turbulent  career 
had  nothing  in  store  to  force  her  into  that 
prominent  position  that  she  had  occupied  in 
her  earlier  days.  It  is  probable  that,  having 
once  held  so  distinguished  a  rdle  in  the  long 
contest  between  France  and  England,  she 
continued  until  her  death  to  take  interest,  if 
not  an  actual  share,  in  the  agitating  events 
of  the  period ;  but  she  retired  to  the  Cha- 
teau of  Lucinio,  near  Yannes,  where  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  was  spent  in  comparative 
quiet.  Her  son  inherited  her  brave  and 
dauntless  spirit,  and,  as  John  the  "  Valiant," 
is  familiar  to  every  reader.  He  was  twice 
married  after  the  unhappy  termination  of  his 
first  nuptials,  and  left  a  numerous  progeny 
to  dispute  the  heritage  of  their  forefathers, 
and  share  that  fated  imprisonment  and  strug- 
gle apparently  inseparable  from  scions  of  the 
royal  line  of  Bretagne. 


Vesuvius. — The  Neapolitan  correspondent 
of  the  Athenaeum  writes : — '•  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  visitors  have  been  much  raised 
by  the  prospect  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Indeed,  for  a  year  past  there  have  been  pre- 
dictions and  appearances  of  such  an  event, 
though  at  present  they  have  assumed  a 
greater  probability.  On  the  top  of  the  cone 
of  Vesuvius,  says  an  accurate  observer,  a 
large  and  deep  abyss  has  opened,  from  which 
issues  much  smoke.  It  lies  near  the  base  of 
the  Punta  del  Palo,  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  three  craggy  points  at  the  top  of  the 
cone  facing  the  north.  Its  diameter  is  about 
100  metres,  and  depth  somewhat  more.  Its 
walls  present  a  series  of  strata  of  basalt, 
broken,  however,  for  the  reason  that  a  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  crater  has  fallen  in.  The 
soil  surrounding  this  abyss  presents  wide  fis- 
sures, showing  that  a  great  part  of  it  threat- 
ens to  sink  in ;  and,  indeed,  a  considerable 
bpace  about  the  Punta  del  Palo  must  shortly 


be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss.  To  the  geolo- 
gist the  present  appearance  of  Vesuvius  must 
be  very  interesting,  as  the  cut  through  the 
crater  is  so  clear  and  deep  as  to  reveal 
distinctly  the  several  stratifications.  The 
usual  path  to  the  cone  is  now  interrupted, 
and  great  care  is  required  not  to  approach 
too  near  the  precipice,  as  the  soil  is  ready  to 
be  precipitated  into  the  same  abyss  which 
has  already  thrown  out  so  much  material. 
The  old  guides  say  that  every  thing  indicates 
an  approaching  eruption ;  but  as  yet  the 
smoke  does  not  issue  with  a  sufficient  impe- 
tus, perhaps,  to  justify  that  belief.  Indeed, 
the  present  smoke  may  be  only  vapor  arising 
from  the  copious  rains  which  have  fallen 
through  the  various  fissures  into  a  higher 
temperature,  and  are  being  again  ejected  in 
another  form.  Should  the  Punta  del  Palo 
fall  in,  the  strongest  point  in  the  top  of  Vesu- 
vius will  be  wanting,  and  the  form  of  the 
mountain  will  be  altogether  changed." 
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A    HONOLULU     NEWSPAPER 


Wa  have  lying  before  us  a  recent  number  | 
of  the  New  Era  and  Weekly  Argue,  a  news- 
paper printed  at  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahoo, 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  group — better  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Ere  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  this 
remarkable  voucher  of  the  prosperity  and 
civilization  of  the  country  which  has  been 
apply  termed  the  Heart  of  the  Pacific,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  trace  briefly  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  islands,  which  are  certain- 
ly destined  at  no  distant  period  to  become  an 
important  and  powerful  maritime  state. 

The  whole  group  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
on  Hawaii  is  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the 
world.  The  mountains  attain  the  enormous 
height  of  14,000  feet,  and  the  general  scenery 
of  the  islands  is  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Even  thirty  years  ago,  upwards  of  fifty 
whaling- ships  have  been  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu  at  one  time.  At  the  present  day, 
hundreds  of  whalers,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  Sydney,  and  Hobart  Town,  annually 
visit  the  ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina.  In 
1820,  the  first  missionaries  landed  at  Hawaii, 
idolatry  having  already  been  abolished  by 
the  will  of  the  king,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  chiefs  and  priests.  From  this  period 
civilization  progressed  steadily  and  surely.  In 
a  few  years,  many  churches  were  erected, 
schools  were  established,  printing-presses 
were  at  work  issuing  books  in  the  native  lan- 
guages; England,  France,  America,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  had  resident 
consuls;  a  considerable  trade  sprang  up; 
and  the  whole  group  was  rescued  from  the 
slough  of  gross  and  degrading  superstitions. 
Suffice  it.  that  at  the  present  time  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  form  a  recognized  independ- 
ent kingdom,  possessing  a  regular  constitu- 
tion, code  of  laws,  and  system  of  government. 
The  power  of  the  king  is  limited,  and  he  is 
aided  by  ministers  of  different  departments 
of  state  to  administer  the  laws  and  govern 
his  kingdom.  The  laws  themselves  are  en- 
acted by  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  by  a  House  of  Nobles. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  unhappy  differ- 


ences which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries,  and  the  jealousies  and  struggles 
for  predominancy  between  the  American, 
English,  and  French  consuls  and  settlers,  the 
little  kingdom  has  really  been  very  judicious- 
ly governed  on  the  whole,  considering  its 
antecedents,  and  its  unique  position  and  char- 
acter. Its  trade  and  commerce  is  increasing 
at  a  very  rapid  ratio ;  and  according  to  some 
recent  writers,  the  decrease  in  native  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  cease  ere  long,  although  others 
predict,  that  by  slow  and  sure  degrees  the 
race  of  pure-blooded  aborigines  will  become 
altogether  extinct.  Mr.  Jarves,  the  able  his- 
torian of  the  islands,  declares  that  "this 
group  is  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  poffh 
lation.  With  the  exception  of  metals,  It* 
natural  resources  are  sufficient  to  meet  all 
its  necessities."  It  is,  however,  the  remark- 
ably advantageous  geographical  position  of 
the  islands,  which  is  certain  eventually  to 
render  them  populous,  and  exceedingly  im- 
portant possessions.  "  Their  position,"  says 
Jarves,  "  is  central  to  both  the  neighboring 
continents,  being  nearly  equidistant  from 
Central  America,  Mexico,  California,  and  the 
north  west  coast,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Russian  dominions,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  other.  When  a 
civilized  and  enterprising  population  shall 
have  developed  the  resources  of  these  coun- 
tries, these  islands  will  bear  the  same  relative 
importance  to  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  that  the  West  Indies  now  do  to 
North  and  South  America."  We  are  inclined 
to  anticipate  a  far  more  magnificent  destiny 
for  the  islands  than  that  indicated  by  their 
historian.  In  less  than  another  generation, 
they  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  depots 
of  commerce  in  the  world.  Australia  was 
comparatively  unimportant  in  relation  to  the 
Hawaiian  group  at  the  time  Mr.  Jarves  wrote, 
but  the  case  is  very  different  now. 

And  now  for  our  newspaper —  one  of  the 
two  or  three  weekly  broadsheets  published 
at  Honolulu.  Of  its  contemporaries,  we 
only  know  that  one,  The  Polynesian,  is  the 
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semi-official  organ  of  government  The 
number  of  the  New  Era  before  as  bears 
date  June  8, 1854.  It  is  a  paper  of  four 
pages,  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the 
London  Globe,  yet  its  price  is  12?  cents  per 
copy,  or  six  dollars  per  annum,  paid  in  ad- 
vance. So  high  a  price  indicates  a  very 
small  circulation,  or  else  great  expense  of 
production.  In  its  general  appearance  it 
precisely  resembles  an  Ameriean  local  news- 
paper, but  it  is  well  printed,  on  shabby 
paper.  Nothing  conveys  a  better  idea  of  a 
strange  place  than  a  copy  of  the  local  news- 
paper. A  glance  over  the  columns  of  the 
New  Era,  gives  the  coup  de  grace  to  any 
lingering  romantic  fancies  associated  with  the 
name  of  Honolulu,  and  that  of  the  island  of 
Oahu,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  We  are 
struck  with  the  one  pervading  idea,  that 
Honolulu  is  a  place  where  business  traffic — 
ordinary,  prosaic  buying,  selling,  and  ex- 
changing—  is  the  genera],  if  not  the  sole, 
pursuit  of  the  people.  All  that  meets  our 
eye  in  the  paper  has  'some  connection  with 
dollars  and  cents.  At  the  outset  we  count 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  advertisements, 
occupying  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  columns 
of -the  paper.  These  advertisements  are  ad- 
dressed to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  by 
tradesmen,  merchants,  and  professional  men 
of  all  kinds.  A  dozen  or  more  hotels  solicit 
public  support,  on  the  score  of  providing 
first-rate  comforts  and  luxuries ;  and  drapers, 
grocers,  provision  and  other  merchants, 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  confectioners,  tai- 
lors, clothiers,  hosiers,  hatters,  shoemakers, 
ironmongers,  watchmakers,  jewellers,  per- 
fumers, auctioneers,  estate,  commission,  and 
shipping  agents,  masons,  lawyers,  physicians, 
surgeons,  druggists,  &c,  all  set  forth  their 
claims  to  patronage  in  excellent  Queen's 
English,  and  in  the  orthodox  advertising 
style.  We  are  only  occasionally  reminded 
that  they  hang  out  their  signs  on  an  island 
in  the  heart  of  the  remote  Pacific,  by  such 
names  of  streets  as  Nuuana,  Kaahumanu, 
Mauna  Kea,  Alakea  Street,  <fec.  The  major- 
ity of  the  streets,  however,  appear  to  bear 
common  English  names.  One  circumstance, 
also,  is  very  suggestive — we  do  not  notice  a 
single  native  name  among  those  of  the  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  adversers;  four-fifths 
bear  English  patronymics,  and  the  residue 
are  German  and  French.  Goods  of  every 
conceivable  description — in  some  cases,  entire 
ships'  cargoes — are  offered  for  sale.  Articles 
of  utility  and  luxury  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  almost  every  thing  the  epicure  can 
wish  to  eat  and  drink,  or  people  of  fashion  to 


|  wear,  can  be  procured  at  Honolulu — for  a 
consideration.  Literature,  we  regret  to  add, 
appears  to  be  at  a  discount.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  not  a  single  bookseller's  advertise- 
ment, although  there  certainly  is  one  of  the 
"  Honolulu  Circulating  Library  Association," 
which  announces  that  •'  donations,  whether 
of  books  or  money,  will  be  most  thankfully 
received."  Only  one  advertisement  is  given 
both  in  English  and  Hawaiian,  being  an  in- 
timation "  by  command  of  the  king,"  to  the 
effect  that  "  it  has  pleased  the  king  to  ap- 
point William  Webster,  Esq.,  Assistant  Agent 
for  the  sale  and  letting  of  His*  Majesty's 
lands,  and  for  the  collection  of  all  rents  due 
and  accruing  for  the  same."  There  are  also 
a  couple  of  noticeable  advertisements  which 
announce  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the 
Excelsior  Lodge  of  Ancient  Foresters  —  or 
perhaps  Shepherds,  for  a  couple  of  crooks 
are  affixed,  and  the  letter-press  is  somewhat 
mystical  to  us — and  of  a  lodge  of  freemasons. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  advertisements, 
that  many  of  them  are  addressed  more  es- 
pecially to  the  captains  of  ships  entering  or 
calling  at  the  port.  In  fact,  not  merely  does 
Honolulu  supply  hundreds  of  ships  annually 
with  what  they  need  for  their  own  crews, 
but  it  is  a  grand  depot  where  whole  cargoes 
of  miscellaneous  goods  are  bought  by  vessels 
from  all  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
to  carry  elsewhere  for  sale  and  barter.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  European  ships 
trading  in  that  great  ocean  on  a  roving  com- 
mission. 

Of  the  remaining  seven  columns  of  the 
paper,  nearly  four  are  occupied  by  reports  of 
the  "  Hawaiian  Legislature,"  one  contains 
foreign  intelligence,  and  the  residue  is  occu- 
pied by  editorial  paragraphs.  The  foreign 
news  is  relative  to  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  England,  and  France  —  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Western  powers 
having  just  reached  Honolulu.  The  reports 
of  the  Hawaiian  parliament  are  novel  and 
interesting.  As  in  England,  the  real  burden 
and  business  of  legislation  is  evidently  done 
in  the  Lower  House — or  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  they  call  it.  The  proceedings 
appear  to  be  based  on  the  English  and 
American  system.  There  were  a  number  of 
petitions  presented  of  the  usual  local  charac- 
ter— one  of  which,  by  the  way,  curiously 
enough,  shows  that  the  canine  race  is  becom- 
ing as  great  a  nuisance  in  the  Hawaiian 
group  as  with  us  in  Britain.  It  prays  "  that 
the  dog- tax  be  raised  to  five  dollars  per 
head."  We  read  of  speeches  on  many  sub- 
jects that  sound  exceedingly  familiar  to  Eng- 
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lish  ears.  Thus,  there  were  "  Orders  of  the 
Day ; "  discussions,  &c,  on  the  "  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill ; "  the  "Bill  to  Amend  the 
Laws  on  Smuggling ;"  a  "  Bill  to  Amend  the 
Law  of  Evidence ; "  a  "  Discussion  of  the 
Militia  Bill,'*  &c.  We  meet  with  native 
speakers,  the  reporter  telling  us  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  Honolulu  Reef  Bill,  "Mr. 
Kaumaea  was  eloquent;"  that  "Messrs. 
Kalama  and  Maika  very  earnestly  advocated 
the  bill ;"  that "  Mr.  Kamaipelekane  read  for 
the  first  time  a  bill/'  &c.  About  half 
of  the  names  of  the  representatives  are  Eng- 
lish. Here  are  two  curious  items:  "Mr. 
Nahakuelua  read  6rst  time  a  bill  to  make  sol' 
diers  of  all  illegitimate  persons :  laid  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Uma  read  first  time  a  bill  to 
forbid  the  king  to  sell  any  of  bis  lands  to 
foreigners."  A  singular  instance  of  roguery 
at  Honolulu  comes  out  in  the  discussion  on  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  alcohol  imported 
for  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.  "  Mr. 
Bowlin,  in  advocating  this  bill,  stated,  that 
there  was  in  Honolulu  at  present  a  very 
good  article  of  brandy  labelled  'Heard's 
Sarsaparilla,'  which  was  imported  as  sarsa- 
parilla,  entered  as  brandy,  and  afterwards 
withdrawn  from  the  custom-house  under  a 
minister's  permit  for  medicinal  purposes,  in- 
fused with  a  slight  tincture  of  cloves,  and 
then  sold  as  'Heard's  Sarsaparilla.' "  In 
other  words,  by  underhand  manoeuvring, 
brandy  vwas  openly  sold  under  a  false  name, 
thus  evading  the  heavy  duty  on  that  article. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament are  reported  under  the  head  of 
"  House  of  Nobles."  Judging  by  this  news- 
paper, the  proceedings  in  both  houses  appear 
to  be  conducted  with  great  decorum,  order, 
and  deliberation ;  and  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  representatives,  both  native  and  natur- 
alized foreigners,  are  straightforward,  and  re- 
plete with  good  sense. 

Turn  wc  now  to  the  editorial  department, 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  motto :  "  Open  to 
all :  controlled  by  none."  Adverting  to  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  English  and  French 
squadrons,  the  editor  calls  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  necessity  of  deepening 
and  widening  the  harbor;  and  "as  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  a  proper  d  red  gin  g- 
machine  could  not  be  sent  for  and  arrive  from 
the  United  States  or  England  before  some 
time  next  spring,  we  are  absolutely  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  our  own  mother- wit  and 
power  of  contrivance  to  meet  the  dilemma." 
And  so  "  we,  the  poor,  libelled,  vilified  editor 
of  the  New  Era  and  Argus,  offer  200  dollars 
to  any  person  who,  within  a  month  from  to- 


day, shall  lay  before  the  government  for  its 
accptance  the  cheapest  and  most  feasible 
plan  of  clearing  out  the  sand  and  mud  of  the 
passage  of  the  harbor  of  Honolulu ;  the  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  first  of  December 
next."  Patriotic  editor !  Several  paragraphs 
on  local  subjects  of  interest  follow ;  one  being 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  present  of  "  a  bag  of 
new  corn-meal,  ground  at  the  steam  fiouring- 
mill  at  Honolulu."  It  would  appear  that 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  editor  is  worthily 
held  in  thoughtful  remembrance,  for  be  begs 
that  "the  person,  gentleman  or  lady  (for 
kind  hearts  are  of  both  sexes),  who,  during 
our  absence  the  other  day,  furnished  our 
sanctum  with  a  commodious  editorial  chair, 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  our  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment." May  the  editor  live  to  read,  six 
months  hence,  this  article  descriptive  of  his 
newspaper  while  he  lounges,  like  the  luxuri- 
ous fellow  he  probably  is,  in  that  very  chair ! 

Some  omissions  in  the  paper  strike  us  as 
rather  remarkable.  For  instance,  there  is 
not  a  single  paragraph  relating  to  crimes, 
trials,  or  accidents;  there  are  no  births, 
marriages,  or  deaths  announced ;  there  it  not 
a  single  scrap  of  poetry  or  of  literary  extract. 
The  foreign  news  is  solely  confined  to  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  great  European  war ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
either  are  singularly  barren  of  incidents  of 
domestic  interest,  or  that  the  good  people 
there  are  totally  devoid  of  all  curiosity  or 
concern  in  any  and  every  subject,  except 
what  immediately  relates  to  their  pockets, 
But  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Honolulu  New 
Era  is  a  literary  curiosity,  and  does  honor  to 
the  press  in  the  Pacific.  It  has  given  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  growing  importance,  and 
the  splendid  future  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
than  the  perusal  of  a  dozen  books  of  travel 
would  have  done. 

Since  we  began  to  write  this  paper,  a 
letter  has  been  published  in  the  Times,  dated 
from  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  President 
at  sea,  July  28.  The  President  is  the  flag- 
ship of  the  English  squadron  in  the  Pacific, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  squad- 
ron, is  sailing  in  search  of  the  Russian  men- 
of-war.  The  combined  squadrons  arrived  at 
Honolulu  last  July,  and  the  writer  gives 
some  interesting  details  concerning  that  place. 
He  says  that  Honolulu  is  a  "  well-built  town, 
of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  where  every 
thing  bears  the  air  of  advancing  civilization 
and  improvement."  King  Kamchameha  III. 
"keeps  up  his  court  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  England  :  he  has  his  palace- guards,  minis- 
ters of  departments — European  principally — 
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and  all  the  attributes  of  royalty.  Her 
majesty  the  queen  is  blessed  with  a  daughter 
called  the  Princess  Victoria,  after  our  own 
queen,  and  there  are  several  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  The  chiefs  are  perfect  aristo- 
crats, and  boast  of  their  unpolluted  descent 
for  many  generations.  The  nobility  are  very 
fine  well  grown  men,  and  the  difference  of 
their  appearance  and  that  of  the  lower  orders 
indicates  a  decided  superiority  of  breeding." 
His  testimony  to  the  importance  and  value 
of  Honolulu  and  the  islands  generally,  is 
emphatic.  "I  never  saw/'  says  he,  "in  the 
Pacific  such  splendid  facilities  for  obtaining 
supplies  for  ships.  Of  course  the  arrival  of 
our  large  squadron  (three  English  and  four 
French  ships  of  war)  raised  the  pi  ice  of  the 
market  considerably — more  than  double ;  but 
every  thing  can  be  procured — water  in  abun- 
dance, coal,  bullocks  much  finer  than  the 
English,  sheep  and  catile  of  all  kinds,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  almost  every  thing  can  be 
obtained,  either  produced  on  the  islands,  or 
brought  from  San  Francisco,  whioh  is  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  days'  sail.  About  800 
whalers  come  to  Honolulu  every  year  to  refit, 
and  its  central  position  makes  it  invaluable. 
It  is  a  sad  pity  our  government  has  not 
possession  —  a  more  glorious  dep6t  for  the 
spuadron  and  merchantmen  could  not  be 
found." 

This  writer  alludes  to  the  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  ere  long  obtain  possess- 
ion of  the  Hawaiian  group;  and  if  news- 
paper statements  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  is 
great  likelihood  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
A  New  York  paper  positively  states,  that  the 
Hawaiian  government,  some  time  ago,  made 
overtures  to  the  United  States'  government 
to  "  accept  the  cession  of  the  islands."  A 
favorable  answer  was  returned,  which  "  was 
submitted  to  the  council,  in  which  body  it 
was  approved  by  all  the  members,  except 
Prince  Alexander,  the  heir-apparent,  and 
Paki,  a  high  chief.    The  majority,  however, 


decided  in  favor  of  annexation;  and  the 
treaty  to  that  effect  was  brought  over  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  Restless,  in  time  to  be  de- 
spatched to  Washington  by  the  steamer  of 
the  1st  of  August."  It  is  possible  that  this 
statement  is  substantially  correct ;  and  should 
the  presumption  of  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  be  realized, 
that  power  will  thereby  obtain  a  splendid 
and  incalculably  valuable  acquisition.  Even 
apart  from  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
islands,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  their 
immense  value  to  any  great  maritime  power. 
To  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jarves :  "  If  the 
ports  of  this  group  were  closed  to  neutral 
commerce,  many  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
would  have  to  be  traversed  before  havens 
possessing  the  requisite  conveniences  for 
recruiting  or  repairing  shipping  could  be 
reached.  This  fact  illustrates  their  great 
importance  in  a  naval  point.  Should  any 
one  of  the  great  nations  seize  upon  them,  it 
might  be  considered  as  holding  the  key  of 
the  North  Pacific ;  for  no  trade  could  prosper 
in  their  vicinity,  or  even  exist,  while  a  hos- 
tile power,  possessing  an  active  and  power- 
ful marine,  should  send  forth  its  cruisers  to 
prey  upon  the  neighboring  commerce." 
Well  for  us,  we  may  add,  that  Russia  is  not 
in  possession  of  these  islands ! 

Without  entering  into  any  political  con- 
siderations, we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
whether  the  Hawaiian  group  continues  an  in- 
dependent state,  or  whether  it  is  annexed  to 
some  powerful  country,  a  great  future  is 
certain  to  open  on  the  history  of  these 
islands.  Their  trade,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  settlers  upon  their  shores,  must  in- 
evitably increase  yearly  at  an  accelerated 
rate ;  and  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  their 
progress  in  commercial  and  political  import- 
ance. At  present,  the  Hawaiian  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  promising  minor 
kingdom  in  the  world. 
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DR.   JOHNSON    AS   A   CHRISTIAN   AND   A  CRITIC* 


While  most  people  in  the  present  day 
admit  Dr.  Johnson's  power  as  a  whole,  and 
grant  him  to  be  an  honest,  fearless  and  warm- 
hearted man,  much  prejudice  exists  against 
his  peculiar  notions  and  feelings  in  reference 
to  Christianity,  as  well  as  against  his  critical 
character  and  achievements.  We  propose 
trying  to  set  the  public  mind  right,  so  far  as 
our  power  extends,  upon  both  these  topics. 

And  first,  as  to  his  Christianity,  it  is  called 
"gloomy,"  "bigoted,"  "morose,"  '•super- 
stitious," and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  singular 
that  no  one  says  that  he  himself  was  morose. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  "  fine  old  fellow," 
very  irritable,  very  pompous,  and  at  times 
very  savage ;  but  full  of  kindness,  of  jocu- 
larity, of  sociality,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  pleas- 
ant companion,  whose  great  delight  was  in 
clubs ;  in  short,  as  be  said  himself,  a  "  very 
clubable  man."  He  had,  indeed,  his  gloomy 
hours ;  but  that  these  sprang  principally  from 
his  religion  we  do  not  believe.  They  sprang 
from  his  temperament,  and  from  the  deep 
views  his  intellect  took  of  the  miseries  of 
human  life.  He  saw  and  felt  more  thoroughly 
than  most,  even  of  wise  men,  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  earthly  enjoyments — the  empti- 
ness of  earthly  honors — the  shortness  of 
earthly  life  —  the  insincerity  and  deceit- 
fulness  of  the  human  heart  —  and  the 
reality,  the  uniform  pressure,  and  the  ter- 
rible mysteriousness  of  the  woes  of  the 
world.  He  "sate  in  the  centre,"  and  how 
could  he  "enjoy  bright  day"  ?  He  spake  as 
he  saw.  His  temperament  did,  indeed,  some- 
what discolor  his  perceptions ;  but  it  did  not 
alter  or  impair  them.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  made  to  his  view 

*!The  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb. 

The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom.'* 

Nor  is  this  estimate  altogether  untrue,  al- 
though  it   be  partial.     Of  course,  when   a 

*  BotwelV*  Life  of  Johnson,  together  with  Tour 
ta  the  Hebrides.  Edited  by  the  Right  Honorable 
John  Wilson  Croker.    London  :  J.  Murray. 


being  so  shadowy  as  temperament  holds  the 
scales,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  the  balance 
between  the  bright  and  the  dark  view  of 
things.  But  ,we  suspect  that  Johnson  and 
John  Foster  arrived,  by  different  roads,  to 
a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  truth. 
Happiness  exists  here  only  in  dim  embryo 
and  half-developed  bud.  Our  pleasures  are 
often  felt,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, to  be  delusions ;  our  sorrows,  seldom. 
Life  in  all  cases  begins  with  the  wail  of  a 
mother's  and  a  child's  anguish,  and  ends  in 
the  apparent  defeat  of  death.  Many  hours 
want  their  pleasures ;  scarce  one  is  free  from 
its  anxieties.  Most  of  our  misery  springs, 
it  may  be  said,  from  ignorance.  Be  it  so. 
But  since  our  ignorance  is  so  great,  how 
great  must  be  our  misery.  And  even  when 
our  knowledge  is  increased,  how  true  the 
words  of  the  wise  man,  "  He  that  increaseth 
knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow." 

Johnson  set  himself  most  determinedly 
against  all  cant ;  and  one  cant  he  found  es- 
pecially prevalent,  and  with  it  he  fiercely 
warred, — the  cant  of  happiness,  or  to  express 
it  more  accurately  in  one  of  his  own  Brob- 
dignagian  words,  the  cant  of  "  felicitation." 
Many  people  he  found  perpetually  shouting 
"  Optime ! ' — if  we  are  not  happy,  we  should 
be  ;  all  is  for  the  best ;  and  after  all  draw- 
backs and  deductions  are  made,  is  not  this 
a  very  comfortable  little  world  on  the  whole, 
if  not  exactly  as  Leibnitz  asserts,  "  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds"  ?  Johnson  says,  em- 
phatically, "No;  this  world  is  not  happy. 
We  are  not  happy.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  meas- 
ure, our  own  blame ;  but  still,  there  is  the 
fact,  account  for  it  as  you  may.  Man  is  far 
from  happy ;  and  were  he  crowned  with  a 
crown  of  stars,  and  given  the  milky  way  for 
a  sceptre,  he  would  continue  far  from  happy 
still.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  ever  can 
make  him  even  approximative^  happy  here, 
and  that  is, — the  Christian  hope  of  a  better 
life,  and  the  operation  of  that  nope  upon  his 
character  and  principles."  This,  we  think, 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
theological  creed.     He  was  driven  to  Chris- 
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tianity  by  bis  profound  feeling  of  human  woes, 
and  of  tbe  wants  of  bis  own  nature  and 
heart.  He  had  tried  every  thing  else ; — study, 
and  found  it  a  weariness,  when  not  a  burden 
and  a  woe ;  fa  me,  "and  found  it  the  dream  of 
a  bubble;  wine,  and  found  it  a  raging  and 
mocking  madness;  woman,  too,  and  found 
her  help,  indeed,  invaluable,  but  her  love,  as 
men  are  wont  to  idealize  it,  a  delusion; 
society,  and  found  it  a  restless  arena,  fitted* 
to  excite,  but  unable  to  satisfy ;  and  he  came 
at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for,  but 
the  promise  of,  and  the  preparation  for, 
another ;  and  that  all  the  lights  of  science, 
literature,  and  philosophy  were  darkness 
compared  to  the  red  hues  shed  over  the 
Judean  hills  by  the  parting  steps  of  Christ, 
as  the  prophecy  and  promise  of  his  coming 
again.  He  did  not,  indeed  (and  here  lay  his 
wisdom,  and  this  showed  his  want  of  fana- 
ticism), abandon  the. use  of  the  pleasures 
which  Providence  allotted  him,  and  become 
an  austere  anchorite.  He  continued,  and 
with  all  his  might,  too,  to  try  and  wring  out 
of  all  lawful  pleasures  what  good  there  was 
in  them.  But  this  he  did  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  complete  or  ultimate  satisfaction,  for 
that  he  knew  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give, 
but  solely  that  they  might  strengthen  or 
amuse  him  in  his  progress  toward  that  grand 
and  only  fountain  of  peace  and  soul-security 
which  rises  in  another  world. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
well  as  Foster,  failed  to  see  life  in  its  beauty, 
its  nice  arrangements,  its  poetry,  and  its 
hopeful  tendencies.  Had  this  been  said  to 
the  former,  he  would  have  gruffly  replied, 
'•  All  canting  absurdity.  There  is  beauty, 
indeed,  in  nature,  although  my  dim  eyes 
can  not  see  it  very  clearly,  and  although  I 
hate  to  hear  poetasters  whining  about  pur- 
ling streams  and  pastoral  crooks  ;  bnt  I  can 
admire  better  than  they  the  solemn  magnifi- 
cence of  forests,  the  outspread  expanse  and 
booming  thunders  of  ocean,  and  the  dread 
glories  of  the  midnight  sky.  But  I  know 
that  this  is  a  life  compounded  of  mistakes 
and  miseries,  of  delusive  pleasures  and  real 
wretchedness,  of  vice,  terror,  and  uncertainty, 
a  life  which  the  most  of  men  spend  in  es- 
trangement from  God,  and  in  enmity  with 
one  another,  and  which  the  best  have  ever 
felt  to  be  a  weariness  and  a  heavy  load,  and 
cried  out,  '  We  loathe  it ;  we  would  not  live 
always.'  The  only  real  good  on  earth  is 
virtue,  and  that  is  not  the  result  of  life,  but 
a  communication  from  on  high,  and  a  pledge 
and  foretaste  of  a  better  existence." 


Foster  felt  far  more  forcibly  than  Johnson 
the  glories  of  nature  and  the  beauties  of  art. 
Inferior  in  learning,  in  critical  acumen,  and 
in  dictatorial  power  over  thought  and  lan- 
guage, he  had  a  subtler,  a  more  poetical,  a 
more  enthusiastic  genius;  this  taught  him 
to  admire  nature  in  all  its  forms  with  a 
deeper,  although  a  pensive,  admiration.  He 
believed,  with  trembling,  in  the  universe,  on 
which  he  saw  a  shade  resting  like  that  of  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Deluge.  The 
ocean's  voice  seemed  in  his  ear  a  wild  wail,  as 
if  some  maniac-god  were  imprisoned  in  its 
dreary  caves,  and  were  proclaiming  his  eternal 
wrongs  to  earth  and  the  stars.  The  sun 
seemed  looking  on  earth  from  his  lofty  car 
with  an  air  of  supreme  Ecorn  and  haughty 
reserve,  aud  crying  out,  "  What  care  I  for 
that  petty  planet,  and  the  reptile  race  my 
beams  have  generated  in  its  mud — with  their 
aniroalcular  loves,  hatreds,  wars,  fortunes,and 
faiths  ?"  The  moon  seemed  (as  he  describes 
her  in  a  passage  of  his  journal)  to  be  con- 
templating our  world  with  a  melancholy 
interest,  but  the  interest  of  one  who  had  long 
given  up  the  hope  of  doing  any  good  to  man, 
or  of  ever  seeing  him  becoming  better.  And 
the  stars  appeared  like  the  fiery  spires  and 
watch  towers  of  the  walls  of  hell,  surround- 
ing the  miseries  of  earth  with  an  aspect  of 
fixed  and  far-off  indifference.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  gloomy  discoloration  in 
which  he  saw  all  these  objects,  he  continued 
to  admire  them  to  enthusiasm.  He  sometimes 
reminds  us  of  that  band  of  fallen  angels 
whom  Milton  describes  exploring  the  distant 
regions  of  their  place  of  pain,  and  imbibing 
a  certain  deep,  though  sullen  joy,  as  they 
pass 

"  O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp." 

So,  Foster,  deeming  this  universe  little  better 
than  a  vast  hell,  yet  admitted  it  to  be  a  most 
splendid  one — all  deluged  and  shining  with 
a  dreadful  glory,  which  at  once  fascinated 
and  terrified  his  soul. 

As  his  religious  views  were  of  a  sterner 
cast  than  Johnson's,  so  his  views  of  man  and 
of  life  were  even  darker  than  his.  He  also  fell 
at  times  into  deep  abysses  of  doubt,  from 
which,  in  general,  Johnson  kept  free ;  and, 
unlike  Johnson,  he  did  not  seek  to  snatch  his 
share  of  the  passing  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  held  them  in  a  scorn  too  deep  even  to 
taste  their  flavor  as  they  hurried  by.  Both, 
however,  seem  to  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  on  one  momentous  question — we 
mean  the  restoration  of  the  lost,   foster  has 
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expressly  defended  this ;  and  Johnson,  in 
one  of  his  conversations  with  Bos  well,  inti- 
mates a  leaning  towards  it.  We  stay  not  to 
expose  what  we  deem  the  fallacy  of  this 
hope.  It  seems  far  too  good  news  to  he 
true,  as  well  as  rendered  excessively  improb- 
able by  the  aspects  and  phenomena  of  the 
present  world.  But  when  contemplating  the 
massive  gloom  which  lay  upon  two  such 
minds  as  Foster's  and  Johnson's,  we  are  glad 
to  6nd  them  getting  partial  relief  even  from 
a  false  dawning,  although  it  only  reminds  us 
of  the  poet's  words : — 

"  A*  northen  lights  the  sky  adorn, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  morn, 
Which  never  comes  today." 

,:  This  is  not  the  place  for  going  at  great 
length  into  the  question  as  to  the  connection 
of  religion  with  melancholy;  yet  we  must 
be  permitted  a  few  remarks,  as  they  are  ap- 
propriate to  Dr.  Johnson's  case.  And  we 
think  the  whole  truth  may  be  summed  up 
succinctly  in  a  very  few  sentences.  First. 
Religion  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  gloom.  There 
have  been,  and  are  Christians  habitually 
cheerful ;  that  is,  many  persons  inclined  orig- 
inally to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things 
have  become  Christians,  and  their  piety  has 
not  lessened  but  increased  their  pleasures ; 
for,  although  it  may  have  given  them  new 
sorrows,  it  has  also  multiplied  and  intensified 
their  joys.  But  secondly,  there  are  many 
whose  temperament,  naturally  bilious  or 
nervous,  when  pervaded  by  Christian  ideas, 
seems  to  become  a  shade  darker;  the 
thoughts  of  God's  holiness,  of  the  strictness 
of  his  law,  of  their  own  unworthiness,  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doom  of  sin- 
ners in  a  future  state,  press  on  them  with 
awful  force,  and  render  them  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  Thirdly.  Not  a  few 
Christians  are  exceedingly  fluctuating  in  their 
emotions ;  their  life  is  a  balance,  now  sinking 
to  the  depths,  and  now  soaring  to  the  sun  ; 
and  this  is  in  them  partly  the  result  of  tem- 
perament and  partly  of  their  oscillations  of 
religious  feeling.  Fourthly.  If  a  Christian, 
as  too  many  Christians  do,  neglect  the  natu- 
ral conditions  of  cheerfulness,  seclude  him- 
self from  society,  pay  no  attention  to  his 
health,  and  deny  himself  those  innocent 
gratifications  which  fill  agreeably  up  the  in- 
tervals of  duty,  it  is  not  his  Christianity  that 
will  save  him  from  inequality  of  spirits,  or 
from  fits  oi  deep  depression.  Fifthly.  It 
can  not  be  dented  that  a  Christian  has  strug- 


gles, trials,  temptations,  and  sources  of  spir- 
itual sadness,  peculiar  to  himself.    His  life 
is  compared  to  a  birth,  to  a  warfare,  to  an 
agony.     He  is  the  special  mark  of  many 
obloquies  from  men  and  many  secret  assaults 
by  invisible  enemies ;  and  has  often  to  be 
contented  with  no  other  reward  than  is  im- 
plied in  the  consciousness  of  integrity  and  of 
brave  struggle,  and  in  the  hope  of  eternal 
•life.  He  is  promised  "  not  happiness,  but  only 
blessedness."    Finally.     He  has  often,  like 
his  fellows,  to  contend  with  afflictive  provi- 
dences, with  poverty,  and  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  own  temper  or  body.     Nay,  he 
may  be  more  pressed  by  these  than  other 
men,  and  may  thus  seem  more  miserable 
than  they,  notwithstanding  the  secret  solaces 
welling  up  within,  and  the  glimpses  of  a 
glorious  destiny  seen  hovering  above  him. 
We  have  at  present  two  private  Christians  in 
view  as  illustrating  the  principles  we  have 
thus  stated.     Both  belong  to  the  excellent 
of  the  earth,  and  find  the  religion  of  Jesus 
dearer  to  them  thau  their  necessary  food. 
But  the  one  has  been  blessed  with  a  benig- 
nant temper,  an  undisturbed  serenity,  been 
visited  by  few  trials,  and  enjoyed  an  equable 
flow  of  health  all  his  life.     Hence  he  has 
been  as  happy  as  this  state  of  being  will 
permit;  has  been  troubled  with  no  doubts 
or  misgivings,  and  hardly  had  his  temper  ruf- 
fled for  a  moment.  The  other  has  had  a  tone 
of  health  less  firm,  a  nervous  system  more 
excitable,  a  temper  more  imperfect,  an  edu- 
cation more  neglected,  and  a  career  more 
checkered ;    and   has,    therefore,    been,  on 
the  whole,  unhappy,  morbid  :  and  while  his 
excellence  is  admitted  by  all  who  know  him, 
he  is  evidently  far  from  the  possession  of 
that  blessed  peace  and  calm  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  other,  and  seems  never  likely 
to  reach  them  till  recast  in  another  mould, 
and  admitted  to  a  serener  region. 

Those  entertain  very  false  notions  of 
Christianity  who  dream  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
believed  it  always  operates  as  a  charm,  and 
creates  around  the  believer  a  clear  and  con- 
stant heaven  on  earth.  This  idea  has,  we 
think,  done  much  injury  to  the  cause,  dis- 
heartened many  at  the  difficulties  of  the 
way,  and  sent  back  from  the  first  slough  they 
encountered  not  a  few  pliables  who  other- 
wise might  have  struggled  on  to  glory. 
Preachers  have  dealt  too  much  in  rose-colors 
while  painting  the  Christian  life.  They 
should  remember,  as  Croly  says  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  sermons,  "  that  our  religion  is  a 
manly  religion ;"  that  it  is  to  men  emphatic- 
ally that  it  calls.     ("To  you,  O  men,  I  call, 
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and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men  ;")  and 
that  it  never  promises  an  uninterrupted 
coarse  of  happiness  either  within  or  without. 
Dr.  Johnson's  religion,  after  subtracting  a 
good  deal  of  superstitious  nonsense,  was — 
and  latterly  especially — a  true  although  a 
gloomy  faith.  His  very  terrors  proved  his 
greatness,  and  seemed,  as  Keats  has  it, 
"  portioned  to  a  giant  nerve."     His  fear  of 

ghosts,  for  instance,  sprung  from  his  intense 
elief  in  a  spiiitual  world,  and  from  his  feel- 
ing of  his  own  unworthiness  to  meet  a  purely 
spiritual  nature.  His  fear  of  death  arose 
from  his  profound  and  solemn  conceptions  of 
that  immense  Being  he  expected  to  see  after 
it.  The  higher  a  mind  rises  it  has  a  wider 
view  of  the  Great  Supreme,  and  a  propor- 
tionate feeling  of  awe  towards  him.  A  Lil- 
liputian mind  worships  a  comparatively  Lil- 
liputian Deity ;  a  mind  of  giant  stature  has 
its  idea  of  Deity  prodigiously  magnified,  and 
its  fear  accordingly  enhanced.  Hence  John- 
son on  his  death-bed  cried  out,  "  I  will  take 
any  thing  but  inebriating  substance,  for  I 
wish  to  present  my  soul  to  God  unclouded." 
There  is  something  sublime  in  the  sight  of 
this  autocrat  of  letters,  of  one  who,  like 
John  Knox,  never  feared  the  face  of  man, 
bowed  in  terror  before  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  you  think  of  that  being 
in  Milton  (in  this  point  we  alone  compare 
them)  who  feared  no  power  in  earth,  hell,  or 
heaven,  except  Death  and  Deity.  When 
you  see  this  powerful  nature  agitated  by  his 
peculiar  fears  you  are  reminded  of  the 
Psalmist's  words,  "  He  toucheth  the  moun- 
tains and  they  smoke."  They  stand  in  their 
granite  strength  umovable  by  all  the  efforts 
of  all  mankind ;  but  whenever  their  Creator 
lays  his  lightest  finger  on  them  they  recognize 
his  hand  and  begin  to  tremble  and  to  smoke. 
Yet  Johnson,  while  keenly  alive  to  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  and  too  much  attached  to 
outward  forms,  was  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  peculiarities  of  that  Gospel 
became  dearer  to  him  as  his  life  advanced. 
On  his  death-bed  he  recommended  to  a  friend 
a  volume  of  sermons  because  it  dwelt  most 
fully  on  the  doctrine  of  a  propitiation.  The 
Cross  shone  out  at  last  amid  the  vapors 
which  had  laid  on  him,  and  he  saw  in  it  the 
pillar  of  the  divine  government,  the  mirror 
of  the  divine  character,  the  finger  pointing 
up  to  a  father's  house,  and  the  mighty  mag- 
net drawing  men  home  there  from  their  vain 
and  various  wanderings.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
remove  all  his  darkness,  or  that  of  this  system, 
but  it  "allured  to  brighter  worlds,"    and 


seemed  to  bear  inscribed  above  the  head  of 
its  bleeding  victim  the  words,  "  What  thou 
knowest  not  now  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 
And  as  it  rose  in  its  clear  command  above 
earth  and  death  and  hell,  his  dreams  about 
the  efficacy  of  fastings  and  the  other  supersti- 
tions he  had  imbibed  in  his  childhood  faded 
away ;  a  portion  of  his  fears  vanished  with 
them,  and  he  fell  asleep  at  last  a  forgiven  and 
accepted  child,  perfect  through  suffering,  in 
the  arms  of  his  Redeemer. 

Johnson  had  fallen  into  occasional  errors  of 
life,  hinted  at  rather  than  disclosed  by  Bos* 
well,  which  prevent  him  from  being  proposed 
as  a  model.  His  physical  system  it  should 
be  remembered  was  radically  diseased,  his 
passions  were  excessively  strong,  and  nothing 
but  his  own-acquired  self-command,  and  tfcs 
grace  of  God,  prevented  him  from  becoming 
a  moral  wreck,  as  conspicuous  and  lament- 
able as  Savage,  Burns,  or  Byron.  But  he 
was  nevertheless,  and  the  more  from  the 
struggle  which  he  had  to  maintain  with  his 
temperament,  one  of  the  noblest  of  human 
beings,  and  in  nothing  so  much  so  as  in  his 
deference  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  If  any 
roan  of  that  age  might,  strong  in  the  pride 
of  intellectual  power,  have  refused  to  bend 
and  become  as  a  little  child,  it  might  have 
been  this  sturdy  Titan,  and  yet  he  not  only 
knelt  himself  but  taught  thousands  to  kneel 
beside  him,  who,  but  for  the  example  of  so 
great  a  man,  would  have  disdained  the  hom- 
age. 

The  name  of  Johnson  as  a  critic  has  had  a 
somewhat  fluctuating  history.  Once  rated 
too  high,  .it  is  now,  we  think,  pushed  far 
below  itsMevel.  The  true  way  to  describe 
his  criticism  is  to  say  it  is  the  criticism  of 
gigantic  but  cramped  common,  sense.  He 
lacks  that  subtler  instinct  which  detects 
minute  beauties,  and  that  recherchi  taste 
which  distinguishes  the  secret  flavors  of  ex- 
cellence. Nor  has  he  any  principles  of 
criticism  entitled  to  the  praise  of  depth, 
comprehensiveness,  or  originality.  He  takes 
up  a  book  with  a  feeling  compounded  of 
eagerness  and  reluctance ;  devours  it  in  hasty 
gulps;  becomes  aware  of  all  its  principal 
faults,  and  its  broader  beauties;  throws  it 
down  to  lift  it  up  no  more ;  and  proceeds, 
some  twenty  years  perhaps  afterwards,  to 
daguerreotype  the  results  of  the  one  hasty 
and  hungry  perusal.  That  is  generally  faith- 
ful to  his  original  feelings,  for  his  memory  is 
a  vice  (in  both  senses  of  the  word  shall  we 
say?)  but  it  is  not  always,  any  more  than 
these,  just  to  the  book.  One  reading,  and 
Johnson  rarely  honored  a  book  by  reading  it 
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twice,  is  seldom  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a 
criticism.  Perhaps  the  critic  reads  the  work 
in  a  state  of  bodily  irritation  or  mental  pain. 
Perhaps  while  he  is  reading  it  his  thoughts 
and  heart  are  a  thousand  miles  away ;  or 
perhaps  his  stomach  is  foul ;  or  perhaps  he 
has  risen  from  a  sleepless  night ;  or  perhaps 
he  is  waiting  for  the  advent  of  a  friend,  or 
has  just  been  reading  the  abuse  of  an  enemy ; 
or  he  can  not  in  short  tell  how — but  his  cri- 
tical "  hand  is  out/'  and  is  critical  appetite 
is  either  entirely  dulled  or  unhealthily  sharp- 
ened ;  and  thus,  in  various  ways,  his  judg- 
ments may  be  rendered  worthless. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  peculiarly  a  man  of 
moods — often  in  low  depressions,  often  in 
towering  passions,  often  shaken  by  pain, 
and  often  drowzed  by  indolence — his  criti- 
cisms require,  more  than  of  most  writers,  to 
be  taken  cum  grano  salts.  He  never,  indeed, 
plays  us  false ;  he  is  always  desirous  to  be 
faithful,  but  seems  often  working  with  im- 
perfect materials,  and  rather  struggling  to 
form  than  calmly  expressing  a  judgment. 
Macaulay  has  been  grossly  unjust  to  John- 
son's criticisms  on  poetry,  and  compares  him 
to  Rymer,  who  is,  he  truly  says,  "  the  worst 
critic  of  poetry  that  ever  existed."  But  al- 
though Johnson  is  not  the  best  of  poetic 
critics,  he  is  very  far  from  being  comparable 
to  the  worst.  The  great  test  we  propose  to 
a  critic  on  poetry  is — is  to  be  a  poet  himself. 
Now,  Johnson  was  himself  a  poet;  we  do 
not  say  of  the  highest  order.  He  never  could 
have  written  a  "  Macbeth,"  or  a  "  Comus," 
or  a  "  Rime  of  the  Anciente  Marinere."  He 
had  not  the  power  of  consecutive  poetic  in- 
vention and  combination;  but  his  "$asselas," 
his  •'  Vultures,"  and  a  hundred  other  apo- 
logues and  essays  in  his  works,  prove  that  he 
had  genuine  poetic  imagination  as  well  as 
feeling,  and  that,  under  that  purblind 
vision  and  shaggy  frame,  there  lurked  the 
soul  of  a  "Maker."  Many  of  the  lines, 
too,  in  "  London,"  the  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  and  those  he  contributed  to  Gold- 
smith's "Traveller,"  are  truly  poetical.  And 
when  we  turn  to  his  criticism,  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  a  very  noble  character — massive  as 
marble,  and  clear  as  crystal.  The  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets"  have  been  subjected  to  much 
obloquy,  as  well  as  larded  with  much  undue 
praise,  but  have  not  as  yet,  we  think,  been 
fairly  appreciated.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
it  has  often  been  objected  to  them  that  they 
omit  three  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets — 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Sbakspeare.  But  this 
was  not  Dr.  Johnson's  fault,  but  that  of  the 
booksellers  for  whom  he  wrote,  who,  we  sup- 


pose, excluded  Chaucer  from  their  list  on 
account  of  his  obsolete  spelling  and  language 
—  Spenser,  for  the  un  wieldly  size  of  his 
poem — and  Shakspeare,  because  his  poetry, 
so  called,  was  then  counted  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  These  reasons,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  were  their  reasons,  and  not  suggested, 
or  perhaps  approved  of,  by  him.  It  has 
been  objected  again,  that  his  book  has  eter- 
nized the  memory  of  many  men  who  were 
mere  poetasters.  Johnson  here  again,  did  in 
general  the  bidding  of  his  taskmasters,  as  all 
such  Aiiels  must  obey  the  behests  of  their 
Prosperos  till  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
arrive.  When  Boswell  asked  if  he  would 
allow  the  names  of  blockheads  to  be  added 
to  the  series,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  and  tell  the 
world  that  they  are  blockheads."  And  so, 
in  effect,  he  has  done  to  such  dull  dogs  as 
Walsh,  Smith,  Duke,  King,  and  the  rest. 
He  disdains  to  worry  them  at  length,  but 
lifts  them  up,  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  does 
a  cur  of  low  degree,  and  pops  them,  with 
quiet  contempt,  into  the  waters.  His  praise 
of  Blackmore  has  been  adduced  against  him, 
by  those  who  have  been  unable  to  perceive 
the  vein  of  irony  which  pervades  that  life, 
and  which  more  effectually  damns  the  poetry 
of  the  unlucky  knight  than  the  witty  wrath 
of  Gay  and  all  the  authors  associated  with 
him  prevailed  to  do.  He  respected  indeed 
Blackmore  for  his  probity  and  piety,  and 
praised  with  evident  sincerity  one  of  his 
poems — that  on  the  "  Creation" — but  so  did 
honest  Matthew  Henry  (who  gives  great 
screeds  of  it  in  his  Commentary),  and  so  did 
as  great  a  man  as  even  Johnson,  John  Locke. 
A  more  formidable  objection  has  been  made 
to  his  "  Lives,"  on  account  of  his  treatment 
of  Milton.  Here  we  can  not  defend  him. 
His  hatreds  to  the  Puritans,  and  to  Milton  as 
a  man,  amounted  to  fury  and  malignant  mad- 
ness. On  such  subjects  he  raved,  and  boiled 
over  with  rage.  But  let  us  remember  that 
Milton  himself  ransacked  the  kennel  for 
epithets  to  express  his  contempt,  disgust  and 
loathing  of  his  enemies.  He  assailed  them 
in  the  tender  est  points,  and  dragged  to  light 
the  details  of  their  private  history.  In  this 
he  erred  ;  but  we  can  not  wonder  that  his 
error  should  be  used  as  a  precedent  by  the 
most  formidable  of  his  later  foes.  The  differ- 
ences, too,  between  Johnson  and  Milton  were 
so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  one 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  other.  These  have 
been  admirably  pointed  out  bysDr.  Channing, 
who  shows  how,  while  Milton  was  of  ethereal 
race/Johnson  was  only  the  strongest  of  earth- 
born  Titans ;  so  that  in  the  life  you  have 
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Raphael  critcized  by  Polyheraus.  But  Milton, 
although  an  angel,  was  a  "  ^ian<-angel." 
And  hence  Johnson,  from  his  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  great  and  colossal,  is  compelled  to 
praise  him.  It  is  not  bis  ethereality  he  ad- 
mires, it  is  his  vastness.  Had  he  been  simply 
a  "  stripling  cherub,"  he  would  have  under- 
rated and  abused  him — treating  him  as  a 
mere  winged  ephemeron,  dancing  in  the  de- 
parting light  of  a  nummer  day.  And  hence 
he  has  undervalued  his  minor  poems — his 
tl  Sonnets,"  his  "Lycidas,"  and  his  "Comus" 
— not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves, as  for  their  inferiority  to  that  scale  of 
magnitude  according  to  which  he  would  like 
to  see  a  Mil  ion  working.  He  cried  out  to 
Hannah  More,  "  Milton,  madam,  can  cut  out 
a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  not  carve  heads 
upon  cherry-stones."  Hence  his  breath  of 
praise  is  all  husbanded  for  '«  Paradise  Lost," 
and  when  he  reaches  that  poem,  it  comes  out 
in  a  torrent  of  manly  eulogium.  The  praise 
of  an  enemy  is  not  only  more  valuable,  but 
very  often  more  eloquent  than  that  of  a 
friend.  When  we  look  with  admiration  on  a 
foe,  we  look  through  tears.  A  certain  soft- 
ness, and  a  certain  swelling  emotion  of  heart, 
generally  accompanylthe  tribute; — produced 
partly  by  a  latent  remorse  for  previous  in- 
justice, partly  by  a  quick  sense  of  our  own 
generosity,  and  partly  by  a  foresight  of  the 
effect  of  our  panegyric  upon  the  party  praised, 
or  on  his  friends.  So  with  Johnson  on  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost."  Not  to  be  compared 
critically  with  some  other  tributes,  morally 
it  excells  them  all.  You  see  a  great  man 
discerning  his  own  quality  of  mind  displayed 
on  a  grander  scale,  by  one  whom  he  person- 
ally hates,  and  crying  out  with  irresistible 
impulse,  with  sudden  and  soft  eyed  enthu- 
siasm, "  Magnificent — the  more  that  the  man 
is  my  foe."  A  sight  like  this  reaches  the 
sublime :  for,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  compulsion,  it  is  a  compulsion  which 
could  only  he  produced  by  the  influence  of 
power  on  power,  and  reminds  you  of  that 
eternal  law  by  which  a  Jupiter  is  bound  to 
revolve  around  a  Sun,  through  the  force  of 
mere  superior  magnitude  —  although  the 
planet  is  a  mass  of  clouds  and  snowy  ice, 
and  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire. 

The  gay  and  gallant  figure  of  Murat  as  he 
rushed  into  the  opposite  ranks,  as  if  to  grasp 
the  head  of  Death  and  lead  him  down  a 
measure  on  a  bloody  ball-room,  is  said  to 
have  excited  from  the  Cossacks  cries  of  ad- 
miration. When  O'Connell  rose  into  his 
altitudes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Peel 
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and  Disraeli,  we  are  told,  sometimes  dropped 
their  pencils  and  gazed  in  fascinated  admira- 
tion at  the  orator,  with  his  wondrous  words, 
and  still  more  wondrous  attitudes  and  tones. 
And  so,  to  compare  great  to  comparatively 
small  things,  when  Milton  soars  "above  all 
Greek  and  Roman  fame,"  and  talks  the  large 
utterance  of  the  early  gods,  Johnson  is  forced 
to  throw  away  his  measuring  rule,  to  stifle 
the  sneer  on  his  lip,  and  brush  away  the 
frown  from  bis  brow ;  and  lo !  the  critic  is 
sublimated  into  the  man  and  the  poet. 

Another  objection  to  Johnson's  <(  Lives" 
is  the  way  in  which  he  has  criticized  Gray, 
Collins,  Akenside,  Churchill,  and  some  other 
contemporary  poets.  And  here,  again,  we 
admit  that  he  has  partly  exposed  himself  to 
the  censure  of  his  critics.  His  account  of 
Collins  is,  we  confess,  miserably  meagre. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  seems,  by  an  unconsci- 
ous act  of  the  mind,  to  have  transferred  his 
pity  for  the  fate,  and  his  disapprobation  of 
the  personal  habits  of  the  poor  bard,  to  his 
poetry ;  which,  besides,  with  all  his  ideal  and 
exquisite  beauties,  wants  entirely  that  strength 
of  thought,  that  manliness  of  purpose,  and 
that  solid  magnitude  of  structure,  which 
alone  were  able  to  overpower  objections,  and 
to  storm  Johnson  into  admiration.  In  refer- 
ence to  Gray,  again,  he  was  right  in  his  criti- 
cism on  the  "  Bard"  and  the  "  Progress  of 
Poetry,"  which  seem  to  most  now  stiff  and 
laborious  exaggerations  —  mere  mimicries  of 
real  power,  trying  to  do  by  effort  what  can 
only  be  done  by  magic ;  the  poet  spurring 
a  large  and  clumsy  dray-horse,  instead  of 
Pegasus.  To  the  ••  Elegy  written  in  a  Coun- 
try Churcl^ard"  he  does  ample  justice.  The 
only  one  of  Gray's  poems  which  he  rates 
below  its  real  value  is  the  delightful  "  Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College."  One 
of  his  objections  is  exceedingly  trifling  and 
unfair.  He  says,  "  His  supplication  to 
Father  Thames  to  tell  him  who  drives  the 
hoop  or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  pue- 
rile ;  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of 
knowing  than  himself."  This  is  sad  work; 
the  more  so  as,  in  "Rasselas,"  Johnson  him- 
self had  apostrophized  the  Nile  as  the 
"  Great  Father  of  Waters,"  and  asked  him  if 
he  swept  through  any  country  in  which  he 
did  not  hear  the  language  of  distress?  Crit- 
ics, like  liars,  should  have  good  memories. 
His  account  of  Akenside  is  perhaps  a  little 
under-colored,  but  can  not  be  called  unjust. 
He  commends  him  for  "great  felicity  of 
genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisi- 
tion," and  blames  him  for  luxuriance  and 
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superfluity  of  words.  Akenside  was  far  too 
diffuse  to  be  a  strong  poet,  although  he  has 
some  very  nervous  lines —  such  as 

'*  Or  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern 
blaet, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day,' 


»i 


and  hence  Johnson,  not  finding  either  that 
sturdy  strength,  or  that  concise  elegance  in 
the  "Pleasures  of  Imagination"  which  he 
desiderated  in  poetry,  is  disappointed.  To 
Akenside's  "Epistle  to  Curio"  he  gives 
liberal  praise.  In  reference  to  Churchill, 
what  we  have  said  about  Collins  was  far 
more  true.  Johnson,  strongly  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  poet,  is  led  to  be  severe 
on  his  verses.  But  for  this,  he  must  have 
admired  the  rough  readiness,  the  daring  self- 
assertion,  the  Drydenic  rapidity  and  ease  of 
execution,  and  sinewy  English  of  this  re- 
markable but  unhappy  poet. 

Johnson's  criticisms  on  Shakspeare  have 
been  also  laid  to  his  charge.  That  he  thor- 
oughly understood  the  "  myriad-minded," 
that  his  mind  was  oceanic  enough  to  fill 
every  creek  and  cranny  of  that  mighty  channel, 
we  doubt ;  but  what  other  mind  was,  is,  or 
ever  shall  be  ?  The  purely  fanciful  and 
imaginative  parts  of  Shakspeare — bis  subtler 
touches  —  his  frequent  delicacy  and  grace — 
his  healthy,  genial  tone — and  his  all-embrac- 
ing catholicity — were  not  at  all  to  Johnson's 
taste;  he  durst  not  abuse,  but  he  did  not 
understand  or  sympathize  with  them.  It 
was,  as  in  reference  to  Milton — the  might  of 
Shakspeare  he  admired — that  power  he  pos- 
sessed over  the  passions — the  gjpsp  he  takes 
of  the  broader  elements  of  human  nature — 
his  resemblance  to  a  Genie  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  in  his  swiftness*  and  supernatural 
strength,  that  called  up  blood  into  Johnson's 
faded  cheek  and  fire  into  his  dim  eye.  And 
the  lines  in  his  well-known  '•  Prologue"  ex- 
press Shakspeare's  magical  might  better  than 
any  other  writer  has  done : 

u  Each  change  of  many  colored  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new. 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain." 

When  he  came  down  from  his  general  es- 
timate of  the  demoniac  force  that  was  in 
Shakspeare,  and  of  its  stupendous  results, 
to  the  examination  of  particular  plays,  and 
the  dissection  of  particular  characters,  he 
was  less  successful.  It  was  with  his  mental 
as  with  his  bodily  eyesight.  He  saw  great 
broad  outlines,  but  not  minute  details.  When, 
in  Scotland,  a  mountain  rose  before  him,  he  ' 


was  aware  of  a  vast  rugged  mass  toweribg 
into  the  blue  sky  with  sharp  distinct  pin- 
nacles, but  not  of  the  beautiful  ferns  climb- 
ing and  softening  its  sides;  of  the  vivid 
grasses  betraying  the  source  of  secret  springs, 
or  of  the  young  pines  bending  at  the  base 
their  blue-green  cones  in  homage  to  the 
spirit  of  the  hill.  And  thus  Shakspeare 
loomed  before  Johnson's  eye  a  form  of  in- 
definite shape  but  enormous  outline  and 
bulk,  although  he  was  too  far  off  to  notice 
the  delicate  and  lovely  lineaments  which 
soften  his  strength  into  beauty,  and  prove 
him  no  monster  of  Briarean  race,  but  simply 
the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
the  son  of  men. 

We  feel  a  little  nervous  when  approaching 
tho  subject  of  Johnson  and  Ossian'a  poems. 
Yet  let  us  say  what  we  think,  and  dare  the 
consequences.     Macpherson  then,  we  fear, 
was  Ossian,  or  at  least  has  certainly  shown 
himself  to  be  a  much  cleverer  fellow  than 
the  old  Blind  Bard  in  whom  the  Highlands 
have  claimed  their   only  poet.     His   work, 
like  Pope's  "  Iliad,"  if  it  be  not  the  original, 
is  something  better.     It  has  indeed  much 
monotony  and  much  repetition,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  bombast  and  falsetto,  but  rises 
often  into  real  sublimity,  and  often  melts  into 
melodious  pathos.     Dr.  Johnson's  hatred  to 
it  may  be  explained  by  his  aversion  to  Scot- 
land, by  his  detestation  for  what  he  deemed 
a  fraud,  and  by  his  prejudice  against  all  un- 
rhymed  poetry,  whether  it  was  blank  verse 
or  rhythmical  prose.     Dear,  nevertheless,  to 
every  Scottish   heart  will    for  ever  remain 
those  beautiful  fragments.     In  spite  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  criticism,  and  the  more  insolent 
one  of  Macaulay,  they  will  continue  to  hear 
in  the  monotony  of  the  strain  the  voice  of 
the  mountain  torrent,  and  the  roar  of  the 
tempest ;  in  its  abruptness  they  will  see  the 
beetling  crag  and  the  shaggy  summit  of  the 
bleak  Highland  hill ;  in  its  bombast  and  ob- 
scurity they  will  recognize  the  hollows  of  the 
deep  glens,  and  the  mists  which  shroud  the 
cataracts;  in  its  happier  and  nobler  measures 
they  will  welcome  bounds  of  poetry  worthy 
of  the  murmur  of  their  lochs  and  the  waving 
of  their  old  woods,  and  never  will  they  see 
Ben  Nevis  looking  down  over  his  clouds,  or 
Loch   Lomond   busking   amidst    its    sunny 
braes,  or  in  grim  Glencoe  listen  (o  the  Cona 
singing  her  lonely  and  everlasting  dirge  be- 
neath Ossian's  cave,  which  gashes  the  breast 
of  the  cliff  above  it,  without  remembering 
the  glorious  shade  from  whose  evanishing 
lips  Macpherson  has  extracted  the  wild  music 
of  his  mountain  song. 
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Probably  the  greatest  error,  after  all,  I 
committed  by  Johnson  as  a  critic  is  the  pro- 
digious liking  he  has  to  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  the  preference  he  gives  them  above 
Young  and  Thomson,  if  not  above  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  themselves.  That  Dryden 
and  Pope  were  true  poets,  and  tnat  the  lat- 
ter was  in  many  respects  an  exquisite  artist, 
we  dare  not  deny.  But  that  in  nature,  in 
genius — in  that  power  which  creates — which 
throws  out  masses  of  molten  ore  —  they 
attain  either  to  the  measure  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Seasons"  or  of  the  «•  Night  Thoughts," 
we  ■  venture,  in  common  with  most  critics 
now,  to  doubt.  Yet  Johnson  sums  up  the 
life  of  Thomson  in  a  few  pages,  scarcely 
noticing  his  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  and 
hands  over  that  of  Young  to  the  portentous 
puppy  Herbert  Croft,  to  be  executed  in  a 
bad  mimicry  of  his  own  worst  manner ;  while 
he  expends  all  his  strength,  learning,  and 
eloquence  in  praising  Dryden  and  Pope,  and 
contrives  to  make  their  lives  the  most  mas- 
terly critical  essays  which  his  pen  ever  pro- 
duced. We  cau  understand  his  sympathy 
with  Dryden,  for  he  possessed  that  mascu- 
line strength  which  Johnson  always  admit- 
ted, and  had  a  careless  greatness  somewhat 
resembling  his  own.  But  his  profound  won- 
der at  and  worship  of  the  mechanical  mira. 
cles  and  artificial  harmonies  of  Pope  are  to 
us  amazing.  We  could  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  have  seen  him  adoring  a  puppet 
or  bowing  before  Punch.  The  reasons  may 
be — he  found  Pope's  style  in  fashion ;  Pope 
had  been  a  patron  of  his ;  and  perhaps  also 
he  wanted  to  mortify  the  Whigs  by  exalting 
him  above  Addison.  Having  no  real  ear 
besides  for  versification,  he  seems  actually  to 
have  preferred  the  eternal  dropping  and 
regular*  ding-dong  of  Pope  to  the  more  va- 
ried and  more  musical  measures  of  higher 
poets.  He  liked  too  Pope's  exquisite  sense 
and  wit,  and  was  right  in  this,  but  was  not 
right  in  exalting  him  on  these  accounts  to 
the  highest  poetic  pedestal. 

His  attack  on  sacred  poetry  has  been  often 
assailed.  The  fallacy  of  it  lies  in  his  forget- 
ting that  though  poetry  cannot  heighten  the 
Divine,  it  can  raise  us  up  toward  a  percep- 
tion of  it.  It  was  strange  that  Dr.  Johnson 
forgot  that  the  highest  poetry  had  been 
sacred — that  of  the  Bible,  of  Dante,  and  of 
Milton.  But  the  eloquence  and  power  of 
writing  in  the  passage  are  transcendent. 
Never  does  he  run  with  such  rapidity  as 
when  he  is  running  wrong. 

The  two  best  "  Lives,"  as  narratives,  in 
the  book,  are  those  of  Savage  and  of  Isaac 


Watts.  The  first  is  a  romance  in  interest  as 
well  as  most  masterly  in  composition ;  the 
second  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  its  thorough  sympathy  with  moral 
and  religious  worth.  It  is  singular  how  he 
tells  best  the  lives  of  the  greatest  sinner  and 
of  the  greatest  saint  in  his  catalogue.  It 
is  as  if  a  writer  now-a-days  should  publish 
biographies  of  modern  poets,  and  should 
shine  most  in  those  of  Byron  and  James 
Montgomery.  The  explanation  lies  in  this — 
Johnson  had  once  lived  like  Savage,  and  he 
was  always  aspiring  to  live  like  Watts. 

In  closing  this  paper,  we  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  Johnson  has 
never  fully  displayed  the  riches  of  his  mind. 
He  has  written  so  well  as  to  start  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  might  have  written  better. 
All  his  works  are  desultory.  They  consist 
of  little  papers,  little  apologues,  short  poems, 
and  short  lives.  There  is  no  one  massive 
whole  on  which  you  can  lay  your  hand  and 
say,  here  is  a  full  reflection  of  the  giant 
man !  It  is  the  same  still  to  a  more  tanta- 
lizing degree  with  Johnson's  great  contem- 
porary, Burke.  Who  can  read  those  preg- 
nant pages  of  his,  so  crowded  with  thought, 
fancy,  genius,  and  not  regret  that  the  most 
powerful  thinker  his  age  produced  had  not 
stooped  to  become  by  practice  its  finest 
writer,  and  had  not  left  some  more  unique 
and  colossal  monument  of  his  powers  ?  So 
far  from  Burke  being  a  barbarous  writer,  he 
was  often  one  of  the  most  elegant ;  indeed, 
he  was,  after  all,  the  most  elegant  and  cor- 
rect in  style  of  all  our  great  original  thinkers, 
and  needed  only  leisure  for  revisal  and  polish 
to  have  equalled  Addison  in  grace  and  Hall 
in  dignity  and  transparent  purity  of  diction. 
We  were  amused  the  other  day  while  glanc- 
ing at  Irving's  "  Life  of  George  Buchanan/' 
with  the  following  clause  in  a  sentence,  which 
we  quote,  as  containing  about  as  much  non- 
sense as  could  well  be  crammed  into  the 
same  compass  : — "  The  elegant,  yet  diffuse 
rhapsodies  of  Burke  and  Boling broke,  to  the 
correct  and  classical  precision  of  Junius  or 
Hume.9'  We  never  read  Bolingbroke,  and 
perhaps  his  writing  is  here  fairly  character- 
ized ;  but  to  call  Burke  a  rhapsodical  and 
diffuse  writer  is  egregiously  absurd.  His 
writings  absolutely  swarm,  like  an  ant-hill, 
with  thought.  No  writer  has  left  so  many 
poignant  and  pointed  sentences.  Every  sen- 
tence in  his  works  is  either  distended  with  a> 
thought,  or  starred  with  an  image.  Even, 
those  splendid  bursts  which  this  writer  is, 
pleased  to  call  rhapsodies  are  all  interpene- 
trated and  solidified  bv  the  most  subtle  re^- 
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flection,  and  all  help  to  carry  on  the  main 
and  mighty  stress  of  his  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hume  is  one  of  the  least  correct 
of  writers,  and  the  least  precise.  The  charm 
of  his  writing  lies  in  its  conversational  ease 
and  abandonment,  and  in  certain  careless  hut 
inimitable  touches,  which  moved,  we  remem- 
ber, the  envy  and  despair  of  Gibbon.  As 
to  Junius,  many  think  he  was  Burke ;  and 
one  great  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that 
although  his  language  be  equally  precise,  his 
thought  is  so  much  less  abundant  and  pro- 
found. 

We  linger  as  we  look  back  on  that  inter- 
esting period  in  our  literary  history,  when 
old  Johnson  and  Burke  held  high  discourse 
and  keen   rencontre  together ;   when  there 


|  was  still  some  rule  in  our  republic  of  letters, 
and  not  the  wretched  anarchy  which  at 
present  prevails ;  when  courtesy,  candor, 
and  kindly  feeling  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  one 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  intellect,  and  fearless 
honesty,  magnanimity,  and  rough  warm 
heart  distinguished  the  other;  when  criti- 
cism had  not  yet  become  a  mere  craft,  and 
that  not  of  the  most  honorable  kind ;  and 
above  all,  when  our  dictators  in  the  realm 
of  letters  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  them- 
selves believers  in  God,  and  humble  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chris  J,.  Well  may  we, 
sick  of  the  present,  turn  to  the  past  and 
pray,  with  more  fervor  than  faith,  that 
these  days  may  return  again. 
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The  coffee-houses  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  may  be  reckoned  among  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  supplied,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  by  their  mingled  social  and  politi- 
cal character,  the  functions  of  modern  jour- 
nalism— -foci  of  intelligence,  opinion,  and  sen- 
timent. Such  pre-eminently  were  the  thea- 
tre and  games  of  Greece.  It  was  there,  rather 
than  before  the  bema  or  the  amphictyonic 
council,  that  the  statesman  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  people, — that  patriotism  tested  the 
treacherous  or  miserly  citizen, — that  Greece 
itself  declared  adhesion  to  an  alliance  or  a 
philosophy.  If  from  a  drama  abounding  in 
all  shades  of  delicate  aphorism  the  martial 
thought  was  singled  out  for  applause  by  the 
audience,  it  augured  popularity  to  the  mer- 
chant who  had  offered  his  ships  to  Cimon,  and 
safety  to  the  arlizan  who  had  taken  his 
bribe.  And  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
judges  who  witnessed  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace at  the  sophisms  of  Euripides  to  shape 
their  decision  against  that  philosopher  who 
was  his  patron  and  friend.  Let  it  not  ap- 
pear too  much  to  compare  the  coffee-houses 
Of  1680  to  the  Greek  theatre  or  the  baths 
of  Pompey,  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Sacra,  the 
.  caravanserai,  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  the  well 


of  the  Desert,  the  salons,  or  the  Prado. 
Before  that  year,  and  but  twenty  years  after 
their  introduction,  there  had  been  proclama- 
tions in  the  Gazette  suppressing  and  restor- 
ing them  ;  emissaries  passed  between  them 
and  the  Court ;  and  a  long  and  able  pam- 
phlet war  had  been  waged  upon  their  merits. 
An  historian  assigns  their  opposition  as  the 
reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  law  ;  a  King's 
evidence  pleads  their  influence  as  an  excuse 
for  his  wonderful  inventiveness.  "  The  at- 
tempt," says  the  Honorable  Roger  North, 
"  to  send  the  four  lords  to  the  Tower  availed 
nothing,  for  the  coffee-houses  still  maintained 
'the  point.  And  no  one  could  venture  in 
them  unless  he  were  able  to  argue  the  point 
whether  the  Parliament  were  dissolved  or 
not."  "  By  frequenting  coffee-houses,"  says 
Dangerfield,  "  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
times,  and  discovered  their  temper  to  be 
much  inclined  to  sedition.  Speech  therein 
was  very  free,  and  treason  was  spoken  with 
that  liberty  as  though  there  were  no  laws 
against  it"  We  propose  to  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  principal  coffee-houses  of  this  epoch, 
and  to  indicate  the  causes  of  the  great  im- 
portance they  attained. 

Long  before  Thevenot  made  known  the 
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virtues  of  coffee  to  Paris,  or  Edwards  and 
Jacobs  to  London  and  Oxford,  there  seems 
to  have  been  suspected  by  Governments  far 
east  some  connection  between  the  coffee - 
plant  and  political  discontent.  In  Smyrna 
the  influence  of  science,  in  Cairo  that  of  relig- 
ion, was  exerted  to  the  discouragement  of 
the  berry,  that  until  Pope's  time 

made  the  politician  wise, 
To  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

But  neither  the  wise  men  with  their  trea- 
tises, nor  the  muftis  with  the  Koran,  availed 
against  the  attractions  of  the  beverage  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  Throughout 
Egypt  and  Syria  coffee-houses  were  again 
and  again  suppressed  and  re-established; 
and  Sir  Dudley  North  finding,  on  his  return 
to  London,  among  "  many  new  things,  such 
as  dipt  money  and  exchange-men,  these 
institutions,  related  how  the  sale  of  coffee 
was  confined  in  Constantinople  to  the  open 
air  and  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  only  few 
could  converse  at  a  time.  The  first  London 
coffee-house  keeper  was  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  a  Ragu- 
sian  youth,  named  Pasquee  Roset,  who  was 
directed  by  his  master  to  sell  this  liquor  to 
relieve  him  from  the  visits  of  curiosity  which 
he  received  in  consequence  of  the  novelty. 
He  entered  into  partnership  with  one 
Bowman,  the  coachman  of  his  master's  son- 
in  law,  and  established  a  coffee-house  at  the 
sign  of  his  own  head,  in  George-yard,  Lom- 
bard-street. They  soon  separated  under  the 
press  of  business,  and  the  latter  opened  a 
shop  in  St.  Michael's -churchyard.  Here  was 
apprenticed  to  him  "Jonathan"  Painter,  the 
first  in  the  trade.  About  the  same  time 
(1857)  an  enterprising  barber,  Mr.  Farr, 
opened  the  well-known  Rainbow,  No.  15 
Fleet-street,  where  the  Phoenix  Fire  Assur- 
ance Company,  the  second  in  London,  fixed 
its  office  in  1682.  Other  towns  were  scarcely 
behind  London  in  the  popularity  and  rapid 
increase  of  these  houses ;  for  at  Oxford,  one 
Jacobs,  a  Jew,  established  perhaps  the  first 
in  England  ;  and  at  Cambridge  it  is  recorded, 
as  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  John  North,  that  he 
was  less  greedy  after  what  was  astir  than  the 
other  scholars,  '•  who  spent  hours  in  these 
places  chatting  and  learning  the  news, 
which,"  says  his  biographer, "  is  none  of  their 
business.1'  In  London  they  soon  became  so 
exceedingly  numerous  as  to  be  divided  by 
pamphleteers,  for  the  convenience  of  satire, 
into  districts — each  appropriated  by  some 
particular  rank,  trade  or  profession.     Each 


state  had,  like  a  separate  country,  its  par- 
ticular manners  and  customs,  regulations, 
jealousies,  and  drinks.  "Here  you  may 
inspect  the  fruitful  country  of  trade,  that 
has  turned  blue  aprons  into  fur  gowns  and  a 
kitchen  tub  into  a  gilded  chariot."  More 
secluded  was  the  region  of  science,  "  the 
barren  country  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;" 
then  "  the  level  country  of  poetasters  and 
Presbyterian  parsons,'  &c.  The  writer 
affectionately  remembers  "his  own  dear 
country,"  that  of  literature  and  Bohemia, 
among  the  queerest  corners  of  London,  the 
region  that  is  consecrated  to  Bacchus  and 
Apollo,  that  abounds  in  nectar,  that  "  won- 
der-working liquor  that  erects  a  poet  into  a 
prince.  Here  I  live  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
though  I  quarrel  with  the  master,  yet  never 
trouble  myself  about  paying  the  reckoning, 
for  one  fool  and  another  pays  it  for  me.  The 
poet  that  brings  here  wit  in  his  head  need 
never  carry  money  in  his  pocket."  There 
were  the  countries  of  the  long  robe,  of  the 
treasury,  of  the  sword.  The  last  of  these 
was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules,  which 
had  every  where  else  the  authority  of  law. 
They  were  all  closed  by  ten  at  night.  They 
were  wonders  of  sobriety  and  decency  for 
that  age.  All  disturbances  were  promptly 
quelled.  In  more  than  one  swearing  was 
punished  by  a  shilling  fine.  The  versified 
rules  published  by  one  coffee-house  and 
generally  received,  enacts — 

To  keep  the  house  more  quiet  and  frome  blame, 
We  banish  hence,  dice,  cards,  and  every  game, 
Nor  can  allow  of  wagers  that  exceed 
Five  shillings,  which  ofttimes  much  trouble  breed. 

Thus  there  never  was  any  pretence  of  put- 
ting them  down  under  a  charge  of  their  be- 
ing riotous  and  disorderly,  and  no  amuse- 
ment was  possible  but  discussing  a  broad- 
side or  the  Gazette.  "They  are," says  a 
scribbler,  "  the  sanctuary  of  health,  the  nur- 
sery of  temperance,  the  delight  of  frugality, 
the  academy  of  civility,  and  the  free  school 
of  ingenuity."  They  constituted  also  guilds 
of  trade,  reviews  of  fashion  and  literature, 
the  consulting- rooms  of  the  highest  physi- 
cians, the  studio  of  artists,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  and, 
most  important  to  the  provinces,  the  compi- 
tum  of  intelligence  to  the  newsletter  writers. 
In  every  chief  coffee-house  one  or  more  of 
these  men  were  to  be  seen  taking  notes,  in  a 
great  hurry  and  in  not  the  most  cleanly  cos- 
tume, of  the  duke's  last  victory,  the 
duchess's  last  oath,  and  Whycherley's  last 
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repartee;  the  length  of  Buckingham's  new 
wig,  the  latest  Whitehall  scandal,  and  the 
most  authentic  version  of  Stafford's  execu- 
tion. The  liquors  drunk  were  very  various, 
and  particular  to  districts,  houses,  or  sets. 
The  music-houses  had  a  mixture  favorable  to 
the  voice,  which  was  best  compounded  at 
the  Little  Devil's  Coffee-house  in  Goodman's 
fields,  and  was  much  consumed  in  the  north- 
west, or  musical  quarter  of  Bartholmew 
Fair.  Tea  was  affected  at  Garra way's, 
which  introduced  it.  The  Puritan  coffee- 
houses possessed  exclusively  a  famous  cordial 
of  a  rich  and  dark  color.  One  drink  called 
Jelly-brath  was  introduced  at  the  Diapente 
Coffee-house.  Another  was  well  known  to 
the  City  gentlemen  at  Jonathan's ;  and  at  the 
Three  Cranes  was  served  a  Herefordshire 
redstreak,  made  of  rotten  apples.  And, 
generally,  "  tea  and  aromatick  were  handed 
as  of  course,"  (says  a  writer  of  167 — )  u  to 
the  sweet-toothed  gentlemen  ;  betonay  and 
rosade  to  the  addle- headed  customer ;  black 
recruiting  chocolate  for  the  consumptive  gal 
lant ;  true  Brunswick  mum  brewed  at  St. 
Catharine's,  ale  in  penny  mugs  not  so  big  as 
a  taylor's  thimble,  and  coffee  in  all  measures 
and  for  all  men."  The  customer  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  a  coffee-house. 
It  was  always  indicated  by — then  a  very  pal- 
pable distinction — a  "  fine  glass  lantern"  of  a 
certain  form.  Entering,  be  paid  his  penny 
at  the  bar  to  a  u  Phillis  light  and  splendid," 
placed  there  for  attraction  sake  by  the  good 
man,  and  for  this  had  his  choice  of  the  above- 
mentioned  beverages  and  of  a  dozen  others. 
He  was  generally  received  by  the  landlord, 
who  was  nearly  always  a  character,  and 
whose  manner  showed  at  once  to  what  class 
the  house  belonged.  In  one  place  he  was  a 
songster  or  a  fiddler ;  in  another,  he  was 
famous  in  either  inviting  or  repelling  visitors 
— the  last,  perhaps,  the  greater  merit,  where 
every  house  was  specially  appropriated.  One 
of  the  sharers  in  the  pamphlet  war  describes 
him: — "Though  he  be  no  great  traveller, 
yet  he  is  in  continual  motion,  but  it  is  only 
from  the  fireside  to  the  bible  and  door,  and 
his  tongue  goes  infinitely  faster  than  his  feet 
— his  grand  study  being  readily  to  answer 
the  threadbare  question,  '  What  news  have 
you,  master?'  Then  with  a  giave  whisper, 
yet  such  as  all  the  room  may  hear  it,  he  dis- 
covers some  mysterious  intrigue  of  State  told 
him  last  night  by  one  that  is  barber  to  the 
taylor  of  a  mighty  great  courtier,  relating 
this  with  no  less  formality  than  a  preacher 
delivers  his  first  sermon;  and  he  is  forced 
twenty  times  to  break  the  thread  of  his  tale 


by  such  necessary  parenthesis  as,  '  Wife, 
sweep  up  those  loose  corns  of  tobacco,  and 
see  the  liquor  boil  not  over.' "  A  lively 
sketch  of  the  more  general  talk  is  given  us 
by  another : — "  These  are  the  places  where 
several  knights-errants  come  to  seat  them- 
selves together  at  the  same  table,  without 
knowing  one  another,  and  yet  talk  as  famili- 
arly as  though  they  had  been  a  dozen  years 
acquainted.  They  have  scarcely  taken  their 
seats  when  a  certain  liquor  is  handed  to  them 
which  has  the  virtue  of  making  them  talk 
and  prattle  about  every  thing  but  what  they 
should  do.  Now  they  tell  their  several  ad- 
ventures by  sea  and  land,  how  they  con- 
quered the  giant,  were  overcome  by  the 
lady,  and  bought  a  pair  of  waxed  boots  at 
Northampton  to  go  a  wooing  in.  One  was 
commending  his  wife,  another  his  horse,  and 
another  said  he  had  the  best  smoked  beef  in 
all  Christendom,"  &c  But  the  conversation 
of  course  was  principally  according  to  the 
occupation,  so  to  say,  of  the  establishment 

Long  conspicuous  among  the  most  exclu- 
sive houses,  for  fashion  in  dress,  phrase,  and 
criticism,  was  Man's  Coffee-house,  so  called 
from  the  founder,  Dr.  Alexander  Man.  This 
standard  of  taste  and  etiquette  stood  on  the 
river  bank  behind  Charing-cross  and  close 
upon  the  admiralty  office.  The  principal 
room  was  approached  by  a  dark  entry, 
crowded — until  the  company  up -stairs  sepa- 
rated— with  the  Jeames  and  Yellow- plushes 
of  the  day.  These  constituted  a  most  effi- 
cient guard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  from 
plebeian  intrusion.  Their  sneers  and  frowns 
warned  away  all  who  had  not  an  habitual 
entree,  the  newest  embroidery  on  their  habits, 
and  the  latest  scent  in  their  *'  snush."  They 
swore  their  master's  oaths,  aped  the  peculiar 
accent  of  fashionable  speech,  and  fenced  and 
paraded  with  the  torches  that  were  to  en- 
lighten the  sparks'  unsteady  steps  when  the 
hour  of  ten  struck  the  legal  hour  for  closing. 
At  the  end  of  this  entry  a  few  steps  led  to 
'<  an  old-fashioned  room  of  a  cathedral  tene- 
ment," furnished,  like  a  knight's  dining-room, 
with  clean  and  polished  floors,  and  nut- 
brown  shining  tables,  on  which  stood  rows  of 
steaming  dishes  of  coffee  and  wax  candles. 
The  crowd  that  divided  its  attention  between 
these  and  their  boxe*,  had  but  little  to  spare 
for  political  discussion.  Their  news  was 
generally  scandal,  and  their  only  prejudioe 
against  cropped  hair  and  sad-color.  Their 
leaders  of  party  were  the  men  who,  bearing 
the  newest  wig  from  ihe  latest  levee,  enlight- 
ened the  satirists  and  gave  law  to  purru- 
quiers.    The  beaux'  chief  occupation  was  to 
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flutter  about,  bearing  their  hats  in  their 
hands  out  of  care  for  the  fore  tops  of  their 
wigs,  bowing  to  their  most  distinguished 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  novelty  a 
salute  and  Buckingham's  own  toss  of  the 
sword ;  humming  the  Whitehall  minuets  and 
bories,  and  in  the  perpetual  interchanging  of 
snuff;  chatting,  in  what  Sir  Roger  North 
styles  "  the  Court  tune,"  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  "  Paapish  Plaat,"  the  "  daags"  they 
had  advertised  in  the  Gazettes,  and  other 
topics  less  innocent,  but  more  in  the  manner 
of  a  professional  pursuit.  But  the  rank  of  the 
frequenters  rendered  this  house  of  more  im- 
portance, and  brought  it  under  more  notice 
and  suspicion  than  the  silent  airs,  the  short 
visits,  and  generally  petty  conversation  of 
the  customers  seemed  to  deserve.  By  men 
of  power,  and  those  aspiring  to  it,  the  influ- 
ence of  Man's  Coffee  house  was  easily  won, 
and  was  well  worth  winning.  Many  were 
knights  of  boroughs  whose  sole  ambition  was 
another  grade  in  the  militia  service.  There 
were  great  numbers  who  assiduously  visited 
Man's  with  a  view  to  a  ship  in  the  navy  or 
other  sinecure,  of  which  there  were  several 
at  that  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons  of 
this  establishment.  Very  frequent  attend- 
ants were  officers  of  the  army  who  wanted 
interest  for  promotion  or  for  the  payment  of 
money  due  ;  young  cavaliers  who  were  hop- 
ing for  compensation  for  their  lessened  rent- 
rolls  and  the  many  sacrifices  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  old  and  loyal  troopers  who  longed  for 
nothing  but  thanks  and  recognition  (though 
these  had  also  their  peculiar  "  grave  coffee- 
house," by  Temple-bar,  much  haunted  by 
the  news  collectors) ;  and,  more  numerous 
than  all,  the  members  and  citizens  who  would 
go  all  lengths  against  the  Puritans,  whose 
simplicity  was  as  fatal  to  business  as  pleas- 
ure, and  generally  against  the  party  whose 
policy  was  dangerous  to  the  receipt  of  the 
bribes  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Man's,  in  fine, 
was  the  resort  of  "  place-hunters,  bribe- 
lovers,  and  Puritan-haters ;"  French  agents 
and  mysterious  messengers,  for  whose  especial 
use  some  side  rooms  were  reserved  ;  simple 
fops,  who  never  dreamed  of  treachery,  or  of 
any  thing  but  costume;  writers  of  wicked 
broadsides,  seeking  content  in  a  third-rate 
patronage;  men  of  many  shades  of  honest 
stupidity,  oscillating  between  this  house  and 
the  saloons  of  nobility,  never  attaining,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  the  easy  habit  and  ready 
repartee  which  could  alone  erase  their  names 
from  the  list  of  the  State's  creditors.  A 
new-comer  was  seldom  well  received,  as  he 
was   pretty  certain,  if  well  dressed,  to  be 


a  rival  in  the  same  race.  But  if  any  one 
escaped  the  flunkies  below  who  had  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  country  garb,  or  wore 
any  thing  but  a  forty-guinea  peruke,  or 
affected  Moderation  in  powder  or  decorum  in 
speech,  or  did  not  pronounce  o  like  a  and  t 
like  oiy  or  called  for  a  pipe  and  a  dish  of 
politician's  porridge,  no  amount  of  officious 
sneering  advice,  or  banter  and  avoidance,  was 
spared  to  get  ,rid  of  him.  A  special  fire  of 
emulous  wit  was  immediately  opened  upon 
him,  and  poured  on  unsparingly,  until  the 
unlucky  intruder  left  the  fops  to  their  trium- 
phant and  congratulatory  pinches,  and  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  gibes  of  the 
men  in  livery  in  the  nearest  open  house. 

This  was  Locket's,  over  the  way,  which 
became  the  fashionable  tavern  and  evening- 
house  of  the  frequenters  of  Man's.  "  We 
drove,"  says  one  satarist,  "  as  naturally  from 
Man's  to  the  parade  as  from  Locket's  to  the 
play."  Every  coffee-house  of  note  had  its 
peculiar  tavern.  Thus  in  Prior  and  Mon- 
tague, Mouse  says  to  Mouse — 

Leave,  leave  this  hoary  ehed,  these  lonely  Hills, 
And  dine  with  me  at  GroUau's — smoke  at  WilVa, 
With  evening  wheels  we'll  drive  about  the  Park ; 
Finish  at  Locket's,  and  go  home  in  the  Dark. 

Such  was  the  Fops'  Coffee-house.  It  lasted 
long,  for  De  Foe  mentions  it  as  even  in  his 
time  frequented  by  courtiers,  paymasters,  <fec. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  house 
of  the  same  name  (Young  Man's),  but  of 
much  less  note,  which  was  to  the  age  of  Wil- 
liam what  Crockford'8  was  to  that  of  George 

in.  b 

In  direct  contrast  to  Man's  were  the  Pu- 
ritans' Coffee-house  in  Aldersgate-street  and 
the  Quaker's  Coffee-house  in  Finch-lane. 
None  were  more  exclusive  than  the  former. 
The  conversation  was,  when  political,  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  allowed  to  meet  prying  ears, 
and  when  it  was  not  political  it  was  severely 
religious.  The  landlord  was  himself  attached 
to  the  creed  of  "  the  Lord's  people/'  and  was 
famous  for  adroitly  routing  suspicious  visitors. 
Here  the  faithful  recalled  the  days  of  Oliver, 
and  mingled  the  speculation  of  another  pos- 
sible revolution  with  news  of  the  election, 
the  new  conventicle,  and  the  last  hard  laws. 
Here  the  Great  Plot  obtained  most  explicit 
credence,  and  King's  evidence  were  biggest 
with  awful  hints  of  the  next  batch  that  was 
to  come  before  Judge  Jeffries.  Over  their 
by  no  means  stinted  punch  the  ancient  wor- 
thies smiled  with  grim  superiority  over  the 
last  despatch  from  the  Medway,  and  grew  elo- 
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quent  with  indignation  And  prediction  about 
the  pensions  from  Versailles  and  the  great 
City  calamities.  Here  and  at  the  Quaker's, 
which,  by-the-bye,  was  celebrated  for  its 
"  purple  nectar,"  there  reigned  %  comparative 
and,  except  for  the  conversation,  almost  an 
absolute  silence.  There  was  none  of  the 
usual  haste  and  bustle  of  places  of  entertain- 
ment. There  were  no  ringing  of  bar  bells — 
no  brawling  of  drawers — no  footmen's  state 
about  the  doors — no  noisy  revellers  insisting 
upon  outsitting  ten  by  the  clock.  All  salu- 
tations were  brief  and  low.  There  were  no 
bows  or  shaking  of  hands,  no  hat  d offings  or 
even  nods.  In  their  stern  dread  of  hypocrisy 
they  ran  into  an  opposite  excess.  But,  to  the 
advantage,  of  real  morality,  the  severity  of 
their  manners  was  towards  the  close  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign  somewhat  relaxed. 
They  had  always  abhorred  drinking  of 
healths;  but  now  they  drunk  healths  indi- 
rectly and,  as  it  were,  by  strategy :  "  Do  thou 
take  another  cup,  and  I  will  do  likewise,  and 
let  us  wish  each  other  well/'  By  this  partial 
unbending  of  discipline,  the  influence  of 
these  two  houses,  as  of  Puritan  society  gen- 
erally, was  much  extended.  Thus  the  in- 
stitution of  coffee-houses  was  of  a  double 
social  benefit  with  respect  to  this  sect.  The 
necessities  and  attractions  of  frequent  inter- 
communion toned  down  much  that  was  most 
ludicrous  and  unpopular  in  their  conduct; 
and,  besides  the  advantages  of  organization,  is 
kept  steadily  before  the  public  eyes  the  worth 
and  number  of  the  race  that  maintained  their 
patriotism  and  life  intact  in  a  city  that  had 
lost  both  moral  and  political  sense  of  duty. 
With  the  Puritans'  Coffee-house  is  associated 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  coffee  house  orators.  He  was  styled 
"  the  Major,'*  in  compliment  to  his  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  having  served  with  Cromwell,  through 
the  three  kingdoms.  "  He  spoke  well,  with 
art  and  authority ;  knew  the  arguments  that 
touched  men's  opinions,  and  was  not  unpro- 
vided with  those  that  touched  their  interest, 
and  was  not  only  willingly  heard  but  also 
much  applauded. '  This  man  played  a  con- 
cealed but  important  part  in  the  Popish  Plot. 
He  was  taken  in  by  the  apparent  enthusiasm 
of  Dangerfield,  harbored  him,  supplied  him 
with  funds,  and  was  his  supporter  and  en- 
courage r  throughout. 

In  contrast  equally  strong  were  the  Su- 
burban and  City  coffee-houses.  The  former 
were  the  head  quarters  of  Sunday  holiday- 
makers — Moll's  Hole,  for  instance,  where 
Dame  Butterfield  had  much  notoriety  for  her 


Essex  calf  and  bacon.  But  those  places 
being  taverns,  and  too  distant  for  the  daily 
resort  of  citizens,  had  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
influence  of  these  institutions.  Not  so  the 
Widow's  Coffee-house,  at  Islington.  Its 
proximity  to  Bagnigge- Wells  and  Mr.  Sad- 
ler's new  music-house  secured  it  a  thriving 
set  of  casual  visitors.  But  it  had  a  number 
of  customers  of  its  own,  the  citizens  generally 
not  caring  to  traverse  the  fields  at  dark  back 
into  the  city.  Some  elegant  broadside  writers, 
whose  haunts  were  Will's  and  the  Piazza, 
have  covered  with  slander  this  remote  and 
vulgar  house, — the  ultima  thult  of  the  coffee- 
house tribe  ;  but  the  widow  probably  never 
knew  her  ill-reputation,  and  the  satires  of 
course  never  reached  her  table.  The  entrance 
was  long,  low,  dark,  and  irregular,  terminating 
in  u  precipitous  ladder  with  a  rope  for  a 
bannister.  These  were  not  the  kind  of  stairs 
to  attract  the  coats  and  perrukes  that  came 
to  Islington  to  see  Nell  Gwynne.  The  strug- 
gle up  this  steep  ascent  was  rewarded  by  the 
attainment  of  a  good-sized  room,  sufficiently 
comfortable  in  itself,  and  decidedly  more  in- 
viting than  the  majority  of  the  private  rooms 
of  its  frequenters.  If  the  floor  was  rather 
broken,  it  was  well  rubbed  ;  and  if  brown 
paper  was  substituted  for  a  few  window- 
panes,  the  glass  in  esse  commanded  a  green 
and  cheerful  prospect.  The  pint  coffee-pots 
were  always  ready  by  the  antique  and  well- 
filled  grate,  and  the  famed  Islington  cakes 
were  ranged  in  astonishing  numbers  along 
the  shelves;  an  old  fashioned  clock,  in  a 
crazy  case  and  of  very  doubtful  accuracy, 
stood  in  one  corner;  some  reverend  prints 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  abstracts  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  against  swearing  and  drinking 
hung  round  the  walls.  At  the  further  end 
of  an  ample  table  sat  the  hostess,  a  buxom 
widow  in  an  elbow  chair.  Her  Bible  lay 
generally  before  her,  on  which  she  was  wont 
to  place  her  spectacles  as  place-keeper  when 
she  rose  to  attend  her  evening  visitors.  And 
these  were  in  great  numbers,  and  the  chief 
support  of  her  house — they  were  the  London 
Apprentices.  The  power  of  this  body  was 
such  that  all  their  places  of  resort  were  of 
importance.  After  the  labor,  of  the  day,  it 
was  here,  and  at  similar  surburban  spots, 
where  was  fostered  that  spirit  of  union  and 
freemasonry  which  made  them  always  a  sus- 
picious, and  often  a  formidable  body.  They 
had  acted  an  important  part  in  the  Restora- 
tion, and  their  frequent  tumults  and  riots 
alarmed  as  much  as  they  puzzled  the  Court 
They  were  numerous,  vigorous,  and  daring; 
chiefly  of  respectable  birth  and  some  educa- 
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tion.  Many  assembled  here  had  had  comrades 
executed  for  high  treason,  and  might  them- 
selves have  been  under  warrant.  Here  might 
have  been  organized  the  great  riot  of  1668, 
when  the  apprentices  rose  in  great  numbers 
to  pull  down  the  disorderly  houses  of  the 
city.  We  may  imagine  them  discussing  and 
dividing,  without  disturbing  the  deaf  dame 
over  her  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  upon  the 
question  of  King  Charles'  advances  towards 
conciliating  their  favor,  and  on  the  propriety 
of  eating  his  present  of  a  brace  of  bucks  at 
their  coming  annual  dinner  at  Sadler's  Hall. 
Of  all  the  peculiar  influences  that  were  ex- 
erted by  these  institutions,  not  the  least 
noticeable  was  that  of  the  Apprentices'Coffee- 
house. 

The  City  coffee-houses  were  of  many  kinds. 
There  was  the  George,  in  Ironmonger-lane, 
where  corporation  politics  were  discussed, 
"where  City  preferments  were  disposed  of, 
and  Lord  Mayors  elected  for  one  hundred 
years  to  come."  There  were  Jonathan's  and 
Lloyd's,  where  stock-jobbers  most  did  con- 
gregate— the  Jamaica  coffee-house,  where 
gentlemen  from  beyond  the  Tweed  wanted 
new?  from  Port  Royal  or  the  Scotch  Settle- 
ment in  Demerara — houses  of  many  varieties 
of  commercial  gambling,  where  the  Gazette 
and  Observer  lay  generally  unturned,  where 
the  lottery-lists^and  the  ticket-catalogue  were 
alone  perused,  and  where  the  blank  of  the 
needy  man  or  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant were  objects  of  more  wrath  and  malice 
than  Sunderland's  conversion  or  the  "  Hind 
and  the  Panther."  There  were,  of  course, 
many  of  the  highest  commercial  standing 
whose  influence  and  conversation  is  alluded 
to  in  the  second  verse  of  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  broadside  on  coffee,  published  in 
1667:— 


They  know  all  that  is  good  or  hurt, 

To  damn  ye  or  to  save  ye ; 
There  is  the  college,  there  the  Court, 

The  country,  camp,  and  navy. 
So  great  a  university 

1  think  there  ne'er  was  any, 
In  which  you  may  a  scholar  be 

For  spending  of  a  penny. 

A  merchant-prentice  there  shall  show 

You  all  and  every  thing 
That  has  been  done  or  is  to  do 

'Twixt  Holland  and  the  king. 
What  articles  of  peace  will  be, 

He  can  precisely  fhow ; 
What  will  be  good  for  Them  or  Wee 

He  perfectly  doth  know. 


There  battles  and  sea-fights  are  fought, 

And  bloody  plots  displayed ; 
They  know  more  things  than  e're  were  thought, 

Or  ever  were  betrayed. 
What  Lilly  or  what  Booker  can 

By  artfiot  bring  about, 
At  coffee-houso  you  '11  find  a  man 

Shall  quick'.y  find  it  out. 

What  we  may  style  the  Antiquarians' 
coffee-house,  was  founded  in  the  year  1695. 
The  proprietor  was  one  Mr.  Salter,  a  worthy 
who  affected  music  and  curiosities, — "  a  sage, 
says  the  Taller,  "  of  a  thin  and  meagre  coun- 
tenance," certainly  an  honest  enthusiast  who 
did  much  for  popular  science  in  his  small 
way.  He  was  originally  a  barber  who  at- 
tracted the  public  by  his  fiddle- playing,  the 
eccentricities  of  his  conduct,  and  by  furnish- 
ing bis  house  with  a  large  collection  of  nat- 
ural and  other  curiosities,  which,  says  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  January  7,  1799, 
"have  remained  until  now  in  the  coffee- 
house." His  shop  became  a  curiosity  mart, 
some  time  before  he  Jbegan  to  vend  coffee  and 
mum.  Many  great  men  fostered  his  weak- 
ness. Sir  Hans  Sloane  contributed  to  the 
collection  from  the  superfluities  of  his  own 
museum:  Vice  Admiral  Munden,  and  several 
officers  who  had  visited  the  Spanish  coast, 
stocked  him  with  rarities  from  that  quarter. 
From  this  fact  he  was  dubbed  by  Steele,  Don 
Salteio,  a  name  which  his  house  retained 
ever  after.  The  essayist  laughed  at  his 
gravity  and  the  pincushions  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's maids  of  honor.  We  believe  that 
there  was  also  to  be  seen  the  cap  of  Pilate's 
wife's  grandmother.  But  a  writer  of  sixty 
years  since  who  had  viewed  these  varieties, 
thinks  that  "  such  collections,  aided  by  those 
of  Tradescant,  Ashmole,  and  Th  ores  by, 
cherished  the  infancy  of  science,  and  should 
not  be  depreciated  as  the  playthings  of  a  boy 
after  he  has  arrived  at  manhood."  And  cer- 
tainly the  ridiculous  portion  of  his  show  was 
by  far  the  smallest.  There  have  been  pub- 
lished some  fifty  editions  of  the  catalogue 
that  was  sold  at  the  house,  with  the  names 
of  the  chief  benefactors  attached.  Among 
the  list  appears  the  name  of  one  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  chief  frequenter  of  the 
place,  and  which  is  enough  to  give  an  inter- 
est to  Don  Saltero's.  There  was  a  little  and 
very  neat  old  man,  with  a  most  placid  coun- 
tenance, the  effect  of  his  unambitious  life, 
who  was  often  to  been  seen  among  those 
gazing  on  the  exhibition,  and  listening  to  the 
proprietor  scraping  "  Roger  de  Caubly  "  or 
"Merry  Church  Bells."    His  present  from 
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his  native  county  was  what  one  catalogue 
calls  a  Ugnified  hog,  and  another  a  tree  root 
which  bad  grown  into  that  shape.  The  cus- 
tomer and  donator  was  Richard  Cromwell. 

The  medical  profession  had,  of  course, 
special  houses  of  resort,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  modern  lecture-rooms,  reports  and 
journals,  and  where  the  conversation  of  the 
many  eminent  men  who  attended  was  the 
chief  study  of  the  inexperienced.  The  walls 
were  hung  round  and  the  tables  covered,  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  respectability  of 
the  house,  with  puffs  and  announcements 
of  popular  pills,  drops,  lozenges,  and  denti- 
frices ;  private  rooms  were  assigned  for  inter- 
views or  consultations.  Summonses  for  even 
the  physician  of  the  Crown  were  received  of 
these  houses.  This  gave  rise  to  what  is  now 
a  very  stale  trick  among  young  practitioners, 
and  detailed  with  great  glee  by  Ben  Allen 
and  his  friend  in  "Pickwick."  The  doctors, 
among  whom  Dr.  Hannes  in  his  young  life 
made  himself  conspicuous,  were  accustomed 
to  eend  their  boys  in  hot  haste  to  seek  their 
masters  during  exchange  hours  at  some  place 
under  medical  patronage.  "Was  Dr.  Hannes 
(or  other,  as  it  might  be)  in  attendance,  as 
he  was  wanted  immediately — by  his  Grace 
of  Such-and-such."  Unto  which  demand 
the  famous  and  witty  Dr.  Radcliffe,  proto- 
type of  Abernethy,  was  wont  to  rejoin  : — 
''That  he  was  afraid  it  was  the  Duke  that 
was  wanted  immediately  —  by  the  Doctor." 
The  table  at  the  head  of  which, "  surrounded 
by  apothecaries  and  chirurgeons,"  it  was 
his  habit  to  deliver  this  repartee  was  at 
Garr  way's,  in  Change  Alley.  Another 
occasional  house  for  physicians  was  Child's, 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  Dr.  Mead 
was  the  first  man.  Child's  was  also  the 
meeting  place  of  Sloane,  Whiston,  Halley, 
<fec,  and  in  Addison's  time  had  been  monop- 
olized by  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  young 
men  fresh  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  A, 
still  more  favored  school  of  medicine  was  the 
Bull's  Head,  in  Clare  market.  Here  Dr. 
Radcliffe  waited,  among  a  conclave  of  doc- 
tors, for  the  last  bulletin  on  the  health  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  upon  hearing  of  his 
death,  annouced  his  retirement  from  active 
life ;  here  the  notorious  quack,  Dr.  Gibbon, 
flourished  through  the  satire  of  Tom  Brown 
and  the  contempt  of  his  brethren ;  and  here 
came  Surgeon  Bancroft,  who  commemorated 
in  a  famous  epitaph  upon  his  child's  tomb- 
stone in  Covent  Garden  the  physician  whose 
ignorance  caused  its  death. 

Will's  Coffee-house,    which  through  its 
connection  with  "  Glorious  John,"  is  the  most 


famed  and  best  known  of  all  coffee-houses, 
stood  at  No.  1,  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
the  future  site  of  the  house  that  succeeded 
it  in  position,  under  Addison's  patronage, 
namely,  Button's.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  founder,  William  Urwin.  Dryden  first 
made  it  the  resort  of  wits,  frequented  it  all 
his  life,  and  erected  it  into  such  an  authority 
in  the  critical  art,  that  he  himself  conde- 
scended to  answer  in  his  prefaces  the  objec- 
tions that  he  there  heard  advanced  against 
his  productions.  The  wits'  room  was  up- 
stairs on  the  first  floor.  The  company  grad- 
uated in  literary  position,  from  the  u  crowd 
of  philosophic  mutes"  about  the  door  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  room,  to  the  large 
table  where  a  crowd  of  little  writers  as- 
sembled—  "second-rate  beaux  and  wits, 
who,"  says  a  contemporary  satirist,  "were 
conceited  if  they  but  had  the  honor  to  dip  a 
finger  and  thumb  in  Mr.  Dry  den's  snuff- 
box," the  attainment  of  which  distinction 
forms  the  only  story  of  Halcro,  the  minstrel, 
in  Scott's  "Pirate."  These  were  chiefly 
authors  of  comedies  and  fugitive  pieces.  The 
Spectator  tells  of  a  fop  who  entered  Will's 
on  the  strength  of  his  poesie  of  a  ring :  and 
Ned  Ward  says  he  heard  a  Panegyric  on 
Orange  Water  and  a  Satire  on  Dirty  Weather. 
Then  came  the  upper  table,  where  "  three  or 
four  of  the  first  class  were  rendezvoused ;" 
and  last,  the  seat  of*  the  immortal  poet.  In 
most  of  the  coffee-houses  there  was  this  seat 
of  honor,  occupied  by  Radcliff,  the  Major, 
R.  Cromwell,  &c,  respectively.  At  a  rather 
later  period  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  Addison.  It  is  notified  that  in 
the  Smyrna  Coffee-house,  Pall-mall,  "the 
seat  of  learning  is  now  removed  from  the 
corner  of  the  chimney  on  the  left  hand 
towards  the  window,  to  the  round  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  over  against  the 
fire."  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  when  he  was 
thinking  of  writing  a  life  of  Dryden,  Swinney 
gave  him  the  information,  "that  at  Will's 
Dryden  had  a  particular  chair  for  himself, 
which  was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  was 
then  called  his  winter  chair,  and  that  it  was 
carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in  summer, 
and  was  then  called  his  summer  chair." 
There  were,  of  course,  other  houses  less 
eminent  where  literature  was  the  chief  topic; 
among  the  rest,  Wat's,  where  amateur  acting 
was  the  chief  amusement,  and  the  drama  the 
subject  of  conversation.  The  scene  of  the  "Hind 
and  the  Panther  Traversed"  is  laid  at  Will's, 
of  which  there  is  the  following  description : — 

As  T  remember,  said  the  sober  mouse, 

I  've  heard  much  talk  of  the  Wits1  coffee-house ; 
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Thither,  Bays  Brindle,  yon  may  go  and  aee 

Priests  sipping  coffee— sparks  and  poets,  tea. 

Here  rngped  frieze — there  quality  well  dress'd  ; 

These  baffling  the  Grand  Seignior— those  the  test. 

But,  above  all,  what  shall  oblige  thy  sight, 

And  fill  thy  eyeballs  with  a  vast  delight, 

Is  the  poetic  judge  of  Sacred  wit, 

Who  doth  i'  th'  darkness  of  his  glory  sit ; 

•4  And  as  the  moon,  who  first  receives  the  light 

With  which    she    makes    these  nether  regions 

bright, 
So  does  he  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 
The  rays  he  borrowed  from  a  better  star ;" 
For  rules  which  from  Corneille  and  Rapin  flow. 
Admired  by  all  the  scribbling  race  below. 

Dry  den's  snuffbox  is  thus  alluded  to: 
rt  Bayes  (Dryden\ :  Pray  take  notice  of  it, 
'twas  given  me  dj  a  person  of  honor  for 
looking  over  a  paper  of  verses,  and  indeed  I 
put  in  all  the  lines  that  were  worth  any 
thing  in  the  whole  poem." 

Next  in  rank  to  Will's,  was  Wat's, 
"  where  the  drama  was  the  chief  subject  of 
conversation ;"  and  the  Grecian,  whose  name 
might  justly  imply  it  to  have  been  the  resort 
of  scholars  and  phildsophers,  though  really 
derived  from  its  founder,  Constantine,  a 
Greek.  Here  resorted  Dr.  Hal  ley,  the 
astronomer,  Dr.  Sloane,  and  even  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  discuss  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  thus  communicate  its 
results  to  the  general  public.  The  Grecian 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  more  emi- 
nent members  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
had  also  other  houses  in  the  Squire's,  in 
Fulwood's-rents,  and  Serle's,  in  Serle-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  parsons  also  seem  to  have  possessed 
some  houses  of  a  more  private  nature  than 
those  of  other  classes,  for  about  the  time 
when  coffee-houses  were  in  the  worst  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Government,  it  was  resolved 
at  Lambeth  House  that,  in  order  to  draw 
them  away  from  the  suspected  places,  "  the 
chaplains  and  gentlemen  officers  should  re- 
pair, when  so  inclined,  to  a  still-room,  where 
a  good  woman  should  supply  them." 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  coffee- 
houses during  the  reign  of  Charles.  Their 
character  and  influences  were  then  so  various 
and  unique,  that  their  history,  as  Disraeli 
remarks,  is  that  of  the  habits  and  morals 
even  more  than  of  the  politics  of  the  people. 
Their  civil  utility  was  more  appreciated  by 
the  people  than  their  political  power  was 
dreaded  by  the  Government.  In  the  pamph- 
let war  and  the  proclamations  we  have 
referred  to,  the  attacking  party  inveighs 
against  the  danger  of  the  discussion  of  State 
questions  there,  and  the  waste  of  time  among 


tradesmen,  admitting,  while  making  light  of, 
that  moral  example  which  is  the  most  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  supporting  side.  Coffee- 
houses, say  the  former,  are  but  "  lay  con- 
venticles," "good-fellowship  turned  puritan," 
"  the  hypocrite's  ambuscade,"  the  4<  noncon- 
formist 8  bull  baiting."  But  the  defence  is 
very  warm  and  earnest.  Scientific  analyses 
are  published  in  reply  —  the  liquid  itself 
being  said  to  resemble  "  syrup  of  soot,  or 
essence  of  old  shoes."  A  pamphlet  of  1674 
winds  up  the  merits  of  the  houses  that  sell 
it  by  calling  them  "  the  newsmonger's  ex- 
changes, the  wise,  man's  recreation,  the  cit- 
izen's academy,  where  he  learns  more  wit 
than  ever  his  grannum  taught  him.  Here  it 
is  where  we  may  have  the  sparkling  cyder, 
the  mighty  mum,  and  the  recruiting  choco- 
late, and  here  also  that  coffee  that  can  alone 
make  us  sober  and  keep  us  so;  so  let  all 
that  shall  hereafter  presume  to  petition 
against  it  be  condemned  to  drink  nothing  but 
Bonny  Clabber  all  their  days."  Aubrey 
commends  "  the  modern  advantage  of  coffee- 
houses, before  which  men  knew  not  how  to 
be  acquainted  but  with  their  own  relations." 
Another  writer  testifies  to  "  the  sage  and 
solid  reasonings  here  frequently  to  be  heard 
of  experienced  gentlemen,  judicious  lawyers, 
able  physicians,  ingenious  merchants,  and 
understanding  citizens  in  the  abstrusest 
points  of  reasoning,  philosophy,  law,  and 
public  commerce.  As  you  have  here  the 
most  civil,  so  the  most  intelligent  society,  the 
frequenting  of  whose  converse  and  observing 
their  discourses  and  deportment,  can  not  but 
civilize  our  manners,  enlarge  our  understand- 
ings, refine  our  language,  teach  us  a  gener- 
ous confidence  and  handsome  mode  of  ad- 
dress, and  brush  off  that  pudor  subrusticus 
(as  I  remember  Tully  somewhere  calls  it), 
that  clownish  kind  of  modesty  frequently 
incident  to  the  best  natures."  In  a  famous 
pamphlet  of  1673,  which  contains  designs 
for  the  general  amelioration  of  the  English 
social  condition  ("The  Grand  Concern  of 
England  Explained"),  among  one  or  two 
sensible  and  a  host  of  impossible  restraintive 
measures  (such  as  the  universal  reduction 
of  wages,  the  checking  of  London  building, 
the  suppression  of  stage  coaches),  it  is  sug- 
gested that  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  &c,  be 
prohibited,  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
productions  and  native  drunkenness,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  the  idleness  and  discussion 
among  the  "lower  orders"  which  they  are 
said  to  foster.  This  is  the  picture  which  a 
"  Lover  of  his  country"  gives  of  them : — 
And  for  coffee,  &c.,  I  know  no  good  they  do. 
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discourse  with  all  companies  that  come  in  of 
State  matters,  talking  of  news  and  broaching  of 
lien,  arraigning  the  judgments  and  discretion  of 
their  governors,  censoring  all  their  actions,  and 
insinuating  into  the  ears  of  the  people  a  prejudice 
against  them,  extolling  and  magnifying  lheir  own 
parts,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  decrying  that 
or  their  rulers,  which  if  suffered  too  long,  may 
prove  pernicious  and  destructive.  But,  say  there 
was  nothing  of  this  in  the  case,  yet  have  these 
coffee-houses  done  great  mischiefs  to  the  nation, 
and  undone  many  of  the  King's  subjects,  lor  they 
being  very  great  enemies  to  diligence  and  indus- 
try, have  been  the  ruin  of  many  serious  and 
hopeful  young  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  who  be- 
fore they  frequented  these  places,  were  diligent 
students  and  shopkeepers,  extraordinary  husbands 
of  their  own  time  and  money;  but  since  these 
houses  have  been  set  up  under  pretence  of  good 
husbandry,  to  avoid  spending  above  one  penny  or 
twopence  at  a  time,  have  got  to  these  coffee- 
houses, where,  meeting  friends,  tbey  have  sat 
talking  three  or  four  hours,  after  which  a  fresh 
acquaintance  appearing,  and  so  one  after  an- 
other all  day  long,  hath  begotten  fresh  discourse, 
bo  that  frequently  they  have  stayed  five  or  six 
hours  together  in  one  of  them,  all  of  which  time 
their  shopshavebeen,&c,  their  business  has,&c, 
their  servants  have,  Arc.,  their  customers,  fee., 

The  proclamation  for  their  suppression, 
dated  20th  December,  16*75,  takes  the  same 
tone.  It  sots  forth  that  coffee-houses  are 
the  great  resort  of  idle  and  disaffected  per- 
sons, that  they  have  produced  very  evil  and 
dangerous  consequences,  as  well  as  that 
many  tradesmen  do  there  misspeud  much  of 
their  time  who  might  otherwise  be  employed 
about  their  lawful  calling ;  moreover,  that  in 
them  divers  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous 
reports  are  spread  about  to  the  defamation 
of  bis  Majesty's  Government  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of   his  realm.     His 
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Majesty  therefore  thinks  it  Gt  and  necessary 
that  the  said  coffee-houses  be  put  down. 
The  legality  of  this  proceeding  of  Danby 's 
was  thesubject  of  a  consultation  of  the  judges, 
and  it  was  decided  by  a  narrow  majority  that 
"  the  sale  of  coffee  might  be  an  innocent 
trade,  but  as  it  was  used  to  nourish  sedition, 
spread  lies,  and  scandalize  great  men,  it 
might  also  be  a  common  nuisance."  The 
effect  of  the  proclamation  was  to  paralyze  all 
London  social  life  ;  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  King,  and  it  was  threatened  to  carry 
the  question  before  Parliament ;  the  judges 
could  not  decide  that  the  proclamation  was 
according  to  law  ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, was  decidedly  averse  to  it;  so 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable — reserving 
some  restraiotive  enactments  concerning  the 
license — to  rescind  the  order  within  a  fort- 
night of  its  promulgation. 

In  later  times,  Button's  in  Great  Russell- 
street'  the  St.  James's;  the  Grecian,  in 
Devereux- street ;  White's,  in  St.  James's- 
street;  and  others,  raised  the  coffee-houses 
to  their  height  as  places  of  amusement ;  but 
they  had  by  this  time  lost  their  national  and 
most  of  their  social  power.  Tbey  were 
superseded  by  the  essayists  and  journalists, 
by  the  organization  of  party  in  Parliament, 
and  by  the  professional  establishments  and 
scientific  societies  whose  place  they  had 
almost  alone  previously  supplied.  But  be- 
fore the  Revolution  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  necessary  they  were  to  the  political 
action  of  the  people,  to  the  facilitation  of 
commerce,  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the 
dissemination  of  news  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  the  promotion  of  medical  practice  and 
general  science,  and,  not  least  in  such  limns, 
to  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  decorum, 
regularity  and  sobriety. 


Lbctdrbb  by  Miss  Martinbuj.  —  Miss 
Harriet  Martineau,  the  distinguished  author- 
ess, with  a  desire  to  instruct  by  information 
regarding  the  political  and  social  aspect  of 


the    Russian 


and    its   present 


chief,  has  lately  been  giving  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Lake  district,  illustrative  of  what 


she  considers  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Her 
language  was  suitable  to  her  audience,  who 
were  principally  of  the  working  class,  and  who 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  lady's  endeav- 
ors to  convey  instruction  to  them. 


«. 
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THE    SIEGE    OF    RHODES    IN    1480.* 


In  speaking  of  Rhodes  in  its  historical 
connection  with  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  we  naturally  point  to  three 
sieges  equally  memorable.  The  first  is  the 
four  y eats'  siege  which  terminated  in  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Order,  under 
Fulk  de  Villaret ;  the  second  is  the  subject 
of  this  article ;  and  the  third  is  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  all,  as  resulting 
in  their  capitulation  and  loss  of  the  island. 
The  first  may  be  said  to  have  reawakened 
the  fame  and  importance  of  Rhodes ;  and  the 
last  to  have  created  that  of  Malta.  Though 
no  such  obvious  historical  sequence  can  be 
said  to  flow  from  the  second,  inasmuch  as  it 
left,  the  fortunes  of  the  island  in  the  hands 
in  which  it  found  them,  it  is  richer  in  brilliant 
and  suggestive  details  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  as  reported  by  contemporary  his- 
torians. It  occurred,  moreover,  at  an  epoch 
when  the  success  of  the  defence  was  even  of 
more  importance  to  Europe  than  the  actual 
possession  of  the  place  can  be  said  to  have 
been  to  Asia  half  a  century  later.  Mahomet 
the  Second,  conqueror  of  Trebizond  and  By- 
zantium, was  a  more  dangerous  neighbor  than 
any  of  his  successors  on  the  Turkish  throne. 

Whoever  would  entertain  such  conjecture 
of  this  small  point  of  time  as  we  can  lend 
him,  must  be  pleased  to  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  two  chroniclers  who  have 
led  over  the  ground  all  subsequent  historians 
of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  from  Bosio  and  the  ingenious 
Abbe  Vertot  to  the  Chevalier  Taaffe,  the  last 
knightly  encomiast  of  his  illustrious  brethren. 
They  are  by  name  one  William  Caoursin, 
vice-chancellor  and  public  orator  of  the  Order 
for  the  time  being,  and  one  Mederic  or  Mary 
Dupuis,  a  French  soldier  (as  we  take  it)  of 
Auvergne.  We  shall  also  have  the  assist- 
ance of  an  anonymous  artist,  whose  original 

•  L  Gulielmi  Caoroin  Rhodioram  Vieeoanoellarii 
obtidionis  Rhodi®  nrbia  desoriptio.    Ulm,  1496. 

2.  Relation  da  Siege  de  Rhodes.  Par  Mart  Du- 
puis. 

8.  History  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
By  Chevalier  Taaffe.    London :  1852. 


|  sketches  (and  very  original  they  are)  were 
copied  by  the  medium  of  woodcuts,  and 
printed  with  Caoursin's  book  at  Ulm  in/1496. 
Caoursin  was  not  a  native  of  Rhodes,  as  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  him,  but  of 
French  Flanders  : — "  Gall  us  Belga  Duacius" 
— as  he  styles  himself.  Our  readers  may 
possibly  agree  that  his  assertion  of  his  own 
nationality  as  a  brave  Beige  is  corrobor- 
ated by  the  manner  of  his  Commentaries. 
They  are  written  in  the  true  vein  of  a  public 
orator ;  of  a  man  who  was  always  officially 
upon  his  legs,  in  days  when  "  orationes  ha- 
bit ae"  were  more  exclusively  the  mark  of  the 
scholar,  and  more  carefully  conned  and  de- 
livered than  they  are  at  present.  The  lan- 
guage is  Latin,  and  such  Latin  as  became 
the  official  mouthpiece  and  recorder  of  the 
great  and  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John,  the 
military  bulwark  ot  Christendom.  There  is 
a  noble  turgidity  in  the  style ;  a  tendency  to 
run  into  sonorous  and  Euphuistic  triplets  of 
expression,  in  almost  every  sentence  far  out- 
doing in  their  grave  and  decorous  volume 
Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  "I  came,  saw, 
and  overcame."  Caoursin  was  a  man  to 
whom  every  subject  naturally  arranged  itself 
under  three  heads.  It  would  perhaps  hardly 
be  unfair  to  say  that  he  viewed  the  world  as 
composed  of  three  principal  ingredients,  of 
which  "  Magister  Rhodi,"  the  Grand  Master, 
was  the  first ;  "  Ordo  perillustris,"  the  Order 
of  St.  John  generally,  was  the  second ; 
and  "  Guillelmus  Caoursin,  Rhodiorm  Vice- 
Cancellarius,"  the  third.  A  touch  of  scho- 
lastic vanity  was  pardonable  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  a  man  whose  historical  comment- 
ary was  not  only  written,  but  printed  "quae 
per  orbem  irapressorum  arte  est  divulgata." 
Mary  Dupuis  is  a  very  different  sort  of  per- 
sonage. Though  Vertot  quotes  him  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  siege,  relying  on  the  ex- 
pression, "selon  que  je  peu  voir  a  Tueil,"  it 
is  clear  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  one 
of  the  garrison,  but  only  to  have  visited 
Rhodes  shortly  afterwards.  The  name  of 
Pierre  Dupui,  a  knight  of  the  Priory  of  Au- 
vergne, is  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Order 
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u  one  of  the  actual  defenders  of  Rhodes  id 
1840.  Mary  may  have  been  some  relative 
of  hU,  and  may  have  claimed  kindred  with 
Raymond  Dupuy,  the  first  Grand  Master  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Modestly  conscious  of  his  own  literary  infe- 
riority, as  well  as  of  his  imperfect  military 
science,  he  styles  himself  "gros  et  rude  de 
sens  et  de  en  ten  dement,"  but  is  ready,  for 
the  information  of  "  ceulx  lea  quieulx  en  von- 
leront  savoir  des  nouvelles,"  to  describe,  as 
briefly  and  truly  as  possible,  what  he  bad 
seen  with  bis  own  eyes  no  long  time  after 
the  siege  was  raised,  as  well  as  what  he  had 
beard  from  many  who  were  actually  present 
and  witnesses  of  all,  both  Knights  of  the 
Order  and  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Although 
bis  narrative  is  thus  at  second  hand,  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  as  correct  in  de- 
tails a*  Caoursin's ;  and  they  are  both  con- 
firmed in  the  general  outlines  of  the  story  by 
the  despatch  written  by  the  Qrand  Master 
to  the  German  Emperor  within  a  month  of 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  This  despatch  is 
given  at  full  length  by  the  Chevalier  Taaffe 
in  his  recent  history  :  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  was  ever  published  before. 

No  one  with  a  map  in  his  band  or  head 
can  wonder  that  the  Grand  Turk  should  have 
been  anxious  to  dislodge  the  Chevaliers  of 
St.  John  from  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  its 
appurtenances.  Tradition  was  in  favor  of 
the  attempt.  They  had  been  driven  back 
step  by  step  from  the  Holy  Land  itself,  from 
Cyprus,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Convenience  urged  him  on.  They  must  have 
been  in  bis  eyes  a  pestilent  set  of  warlike 
wasps,  placed  there  on  purpose  to  vex  the 
Crescent  and  uplift  the  Cross :  a  hive  of  mis- 
chief makers,  who  were  always  setting  him 
and  his  neighbor,  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  by 
the  eats,  or  at  least  perpetually  intriguing 
for  a  temporary  neutrality  with  the  one, 
more  successfully  to  harass  the  other.  Posted 
at  the  corner  of  the  ^Egesn  and  the  Levant, 
they  commanded  both  seas,  to  the  great  ac- 
tual detriment  of  his  navy,  whether  warlike 
or  commercial.  Policy,  moreover,  made  it 
imperative  on  him  to  clear  them  out  of  the 
way.  His  most  cherished  idea  was  nn  as- 
sault upon  the  Cross  in  its  stronghold :  no- 
thing les*  than  the  subjugation  of  Italy  itself. 
To  attempt  this  with  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
in  his  rear  would  have  been  dangerous  if  not 
impossible.  He  resolved  to  attack  them 
aimulinneously,  and  failed;  only  succeeding 
for  a  short  time  in  the  establishment  of  hi* 
power  at  0 1  ran  to.     The  conquest  of  Rhodes 
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was  reserved  for  his  descendant,  Solvman 
the  Second,  some  forty  years  later. 

The  Chevalier  Taaffe,  with  the  feeling  of 
an  exile 

"  che  gema  in  duri  sienti 
E  de'  perdu ti  beni  si  rr 


gives  a  picturesque  description  of  Rhodes  as 
it  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Order.  We 
quote  it  at  length,  as  a  bird's-eye  view  which 
may  illustrate  and  give  life  and  color  to  the 
plan  which  we  subjoin,  for  the  clearer  com- 
prehension by  our  readers  of  the  course  of 
the  siege : — 

" — Rhodes,  that  lovely  island, — rich,  salubri- 
ous, and  diversified  with  beautiful  upland  and 
lawns,  remarkable  from  its  quantities  of  roses, 
whence  probably  the  name.  On  the  top  of  a  plain 
in  the  north-eaat  stands  its  capital,  also  called 
Rhodes,  as  round  as  if  drawn  by  a  compass,  nor 
unlike  the  Fall  moon,  when  partly  in  light  and 
partly  shade — the  side  of  the  port,  where  the 
water  bathes  the  foot  of  the  houses,  being  in 
shade,  and  the  city,  the  part  in  light,  glittering 
liko  gold.  And  in  the  still  mirror  of  the  port 
(which  itself  is  alio  a  round)  i«  the  best  place  pos- 
sible to  observe  the  lunar  reflexion  at  that  ecstatic 
moment.  Note,  however,  it  is  only  one  side  {the 
eastern)  has  the  sea  snd  that  commodious  port, 
and  three  the  land.  This  In  its  varieties  had  ris- 
ing ground  and  hillocks,  some  of  them  close  Co 
the  ramparts  ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
even  from  the  steeple' of  St.  John  s,  the  view  was 
loaded  with  orchards,  gardens,  villas,  and  most 
splendid  forest-trees,  and  waving  corn,  and  vine- 
yards, and  pastures  full  of  well-bred  cattle  and 
fine  fleet  horses." 

There  is  the  Chevalier  Taaffe  in  his  original 
English.  As  corroborative  evidence,  let  us 
put  beside  liim  Mary  Dupuis,  in  his  original 
French.  He  points  out  the  military  disad- 
vantages implied  in  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  tbe  situation.  Heavy  ordnance  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  make  the  Knights  aware  of  the  life- 
and -death  importance  of  fortifying  and 
maintaining  the  hill  of  St.  Stephen  : — 

"  Laquelle  ville  de  Rhodes  est  asaise  en  beau 
pays  et  de  belle  venue  de  toutes  pars  bieo  n 
et  tounee  et  a  la  muniille  a  XXII  piex  deepesneur' 
et  plus ;  et  y  a  de  beaux  fosses  et  largos  ti  * 
Tons  de  cuve,  et  la  ville  la  mieulx  clause 
veix  oneques  qui  soil  an  monde  comme  je  eroi,  et 
eat  bien  garnie  d'artillerie  taot  gross*  que  petite 
et  de  tous  suites  batons,  et  y  a  tou jours  beaucoap 
de  nobles  el  vaillans  chevaliors  et  da  toutes  lea 
nations  du  monde  qui  soot  chacun  jour  preets  et 
appareillea  de  combatre  pour  la  foy  Cnlholiqoe  et 
difendre  la  Chietienie,  et  qui  eouvent  content  en 
Turqaie,  et  qui  jamais  n'ont  psix  anx  Tares  et 
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la  marine  y  a  une  petite  monlaigitt  plate,  laquelle 
montaigne  eat  nommie  et  appellie  la  montaigne 
Saint  Estienne.  El  tout  aulour  do  Indie  te  ville 
et  t\ti  de  Rhodes  a  le  plus  bean  lien  du  mon.de 
pour  mettre  et  ponr  poser  siege.  Car  tout  autour 
de  lad icte  ville  y  a  beaucopp  de  jardins  et  tout 
plein  de  petitea  maisons  (glises  et  chapelles  de 
Grecs,  vieillee  murailles  tant  de  pierrea  et  petia 
roches  ou  I'on  ee  pent  mettre  &  convert  cootre 
eeulx  de  ta  ville,  en  telle  mnniere  que  ee  toute 
1'srlillerie  da  monde  estoit  dedans  la  ville,  elle  lie 
saroit  fairs  nul  mal  &  eealx  qui  sont  dehors  s'ils 
ne  ae  approuchent  pr&  de  la  ville." 

Such  was  Rhodes  in  1480 — a  rose  of 
rose?,  well  worth  the  plucking.  More  than 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  the  Hospital- 
lers had  spent  four  years  in  conquering  the 
island ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  lav- 
ished all  their  treasures,  all  their  skill,  and 
all  their  aristocratic  taste,  drawn  from  the 
richest  countries  of  Europe,  in  perfecting  its 
strength  and  beauty.  Those  who  have  seen 
what  the  Knights  of  St.  John  effected  in 
less  than  three  centuries  on  the  barren  rock 
of  Malta,  now  proudly  called  by  its  indige- 
nous patriots  the  "  fior  del  mondo,"  will  be 
able  to  imagine  what  an  exquisite  gem  of  the 
sen  they  created  in  Rhodes. 

Caoursin,  the  Vice- Chancel  lor,  writing  in 
the  full  pride  of  success,  and  possessed  with 
an  exemplary  faith  in  the  indestriiot  ability 
of  the  tenure  by  which  the  Order  of  St. 
John  then  held  this  favored  island,  chastises, 
in  word*  which  are  barely  represented  by  the 
following  paraphrase,  the  presumptuous  and 
unwarrantable  insolence  of  the  Turk  in  At- 
tempting to  eject  them.  It  should  be  re- 
membered (hat  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
Turkish  empire  was  divided  against  itself  by 
the  quarrel  between  Mahomet's  two  sons, 
Bxjnzet  and  Zizim,  if  indeed  Prince  Zizim 
was  not  already  a  fugitive,  living  at  Rhodes 
under  the  protection  of  the  Order. 

As  the  strength  of  the  Grand  Turk  grew 
daily,  so  (says  Caoursin)  did  his  arrogance 
grow  also.  And  whereas  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  years  he  had  brought  many  of 
&e  neighboring  nations  under  his  own  yoke, 
'  be  was  thereby  puffed  up  and  took  it  hardly, 
thfit  the  city  of  Rhodes  and  the  domain  of 
■ '  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  bordering  on  his 
own  so  closely,  should  yet  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  empire.  And,  moreover,  at 
divers  times  he  had  tent  four  several  expe- 
ditions to  invade  their  territories  and  besiege 
their  fortified  places,  but  had  reaped  there- 
from nothing  but  peril,  loss,  and  shame. 
His  soldiers  bad  suffered  fire  and. sword, 


atoning,  hanging,  and  as  many  other  varie- 
ties of  capital  punUhment  as  the  early  Chris- 
tian martyrs.  In  Caoursiu's  own  exhaustive 
words — "multi  trucidatt ;  palo  suffisi:  fur- 
cis  suspensi :  sagittis  aflecti :  lapidibusque 
CEesi :  calamis  peruatis  auffossi :  gkdiis  ob- 
jecti :  membratim  discerpti ;  perierunt.' 

Amuraih  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  in 
1451;  Conatantinopte  taken  in  1453;  so 
that  from  whichever  date  we  assume  the 
"  curriculum''  of  twenty-four  years  to  run, 
we  must  suppose  the  great  struggle  to  have 
been  meditated  upon  by  one  side,  and  pre- 

fiared  for  by  the  other,  for  three  years  at 
eaat,  if  not  five.  The  varied  course  of  ex- 
periments iu  practical  surgery  on  which 
Caoursin  dwells  with  such  unction  took 
place  chiefly  between  the  years  1454  and 
1467.  Constantinople  had  not  fallen  six 
months  before  Mahomet  demanded  a  yearly 
tribute  from  the  Order,  and  ravaged  their 
coasts  on  receiving  a  refusal.  Except  for 
two  years,  when  be  had  signed  a  truce  with 
them,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  power  to 
the  attack  on  TrebizonJ,  there  was  a  constant 
interchange  of  desultory  hostilities.  There 
was  also  from  time  to  time  an  equally  desul- 
tory interchange  of  negotiations ;  fur  he  was 
politic  enough  to  wish  sincerely  to  keep  the 
peace  with  liis  neighbors  till  his  own  time, 
and  upon  his  own  terms.  As  long  as  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  his  chief  strength  against 
the  Venetians,  it  waa  of  the  utmost  con- 
venience to  him  to  keep  the  Rhodmo  waspa'- 
nest  in  good  humor,  both  in  respect  of  Cy- 
prus and  the  more  western  possessions  of 
the  sovereign  Republic.  He  was  always 
ready  to  negotiate  through  his  Greek  agents 
("greculi,"  Caoursin  calls  them,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Ciseci,  or  Greek  citizens  of 
Rhodes)  a  pence  upon  equal  terms,  provided 
only  the  Order  would  consent  to  pay  him  a 
trifle  by  way  of  tribute — ''dummodo  quid- 
piHm  tributi  titulo  concederetur."  The  chiv- 
alrous Hospitallers  had  indeed  at  earlier 
periods  of  their  history  not  held  it  incompati- 
ble with  their  knightly  profession  to  pay 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  toll  for  the  right 
of  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  but  this  waa 
no  precedent  for  the  present  demand,  which 
was  summarily  refused  as  often  as  made. 
As  it  suited  their  master's  plan  to  wait,  the 
"  greculi"  did  not  take  umbrage  at  "  tiifling 
modifications."  The  offensive  expression  of 
tribute  is  struck  out  from  the  note  of  the  Sul- 
tan's ambassador.  Mahomet  will  conclude 
peace  if  presents  and  homage  are  promised 
in  iU  place: — "si  tacits,  tributi  conditione 
orator  Hierosolimorom  cum  munusculis  tri- 
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burial  suum  adeat."  This  concession  is  re- 
fused by  the  Order  with  equal  pereraptori- 
ness ;  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  personal  grati- 
fication of  Caoursin,  if  he  was  public  orator 
at  the  time.  He  would  not  have  relished 
going  on  a  tribute-bearing  errand  to  the 
Court  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  last  of 
these  negotiations  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  year  1476;  and  on  its  failure,  says  our 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  rage  of  Mahomet  was 
beyond  bounds — "  rabidus  hostis  odium  con- 
tra Rhodios  inexorabile  concepit."  There 
was  a  feeling  on  both  sides  that  the  struggle 
must  come  ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

There  were  to  be  found  at  Constantinople 
many  renegades  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  ready  enough 
to  give  or  sell  their  information  to  the  Grand 
Turk  and  his  officers.  Among  those  whose 
infamy  is  immortalized  by  the  indignant 
Christian  historians,  was  one  Antonio  Meli- 
gala  (milk  and  honey),  a  ruined  spendthrift 
of  Rhodes,  who  hoped  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes by  conveying  to  Constantinople  a  plan 
of  the  fortifications  of  his  native  town,  and 
entered  into  an  intrigue  with  a  certain  "  Bas- 
sia  greculus"  of  the  ex-imperial  family  of  the 
Palseologi,  now  in  the  Sultan's  service.  Me- 
ligala  reaped  no  great  harvest  either  of  good 
or  evil  from  his  baseness,  as  he  died  before 
the  expedition  actually  took  place.  Another 
of  these  convenient  traitors  was  a  "  greculus" 
of  Eubcea,  Demetrius  Sopbiano  by  name, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  Turkish  faith  and 
fortunes  on  the  capture  of  that  island  by 
Mahomet.  His  religion  and  himself  were 
adscripti  gleboc,  and  went  with  the  land. 
These  men  represented  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes  as  a  simple  and  easy  matter.  The 
fortifications,  they  said,  were  old  and  crum- 
bling ;  the  defenders  so  few  in  number  as  to 
be  unequal  to  manning  the  walls ;  the  city 
Jbadly  victualled  and  ill- provided  in  all  re- 
spects ;  and  if  once  invested,  there  was  no 
hope  of  either  succor  or  reinforcements  be- 
ing conveyed  to  the  garrison,  except  from 
a  long  and  almost  impossible  distance. 
Tempted  by  these  alleged  facilities,  Palaeolo- 
gus  Bash  a  eagerly  intrigued  for,  and  thought 
himself  fortunate  to  obtain,  the  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Rhodes. 

The  man  on  whom  the  Basha  built  the 
most  absolute  trust,  and  who  promised  to  be 
most  useful  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one, 
was  one  George  Trapant,  otherwise  called 
Master  George,  a  German  by  birth,  an  en- 
gineer by  profession,  and  by  profession  a 
renegade  also,  with  a  family  at  Constantino- 
ple.    Twenty  years  earlier  he  had  visited 


Rhodes,  and  carried  away  an  accurate  and 
scientific  plan  of  the  fortifications  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  He  was  a  clever  fellow, 
"vir  vafro  subtilique  ingenio,"  says  Caour- 
sin ;  "  fort  excellant  horn  me  en  fait  dartille- 
rie,"  says  Mary  Dupuis ;  and  a  tall  fellow 
of  his  hands — "  ung  homme  grant,  bien  forme* 
de  tous  ses  membres  et  de  belle  stature,  beau 
langagier,  de  grant  entretenement,  et  homme 
fort  malicieux  a  la  veoir  et  oyr  parler."  For 
his  various  useful  qualities  he  was  well 
known  to  the  Sultan  himself;  and.  as  may 
be  imagined,  was  in  high  favor.  Men  who, 
like  Mahomet  the  Second,  are  destined  to 
conquer  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and 
three  hundred  cities  within  thirty  years, 
must  needs  have  a  keen  eye  for  such  merits 
as  those  of  Master  George. 

If  the  Grand  Turk  had  his  spies  and  in- 
formants, the  Knights  had  theirs  in  like 
manner.  They  probably  kept  pace  with  all 
that  was  growing  into  form  at  Constantino- 
ple as  accurately  as  he  did  with  the  statistics 
of  Rhodes ;  and  they  girded  themselves  up 
with  silent  energy  to  meet  the  Ottomile  pre- 
paration whenever  it  should  make  for  weir 
island.  The  warning  of  Proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon  had  been  repeated  too  often  and 
too  loudly  in  the  fate  of  Constantinople, 
Trebizond,  the  Negropont,  and  Greece,  to 
allow  any  excuse  for  negligence,  or  any  flat- 
tering hope  that  the  struggle  would  be  less 
than  desperate.  And  if  ever  the  Order  had 
a  Head  equal  to  such  a  situation,  it  possess- 
ed one  now,  in  Peter  D'Aubusson,  the  thirty- 
ninth  Grand  Master. 

The  family  of  D'Aubusson,  a  noble  house 
of  Auvergne,  had  not  been  unknown  to 
French  history  since  the  ninth  century,  dur- 
ing which  the  first  Viscount  of  the  name  was 
created.  Some  of  its  representatives  were 
remarkable  as  zealous  Crusaders,  others  as 
magnificent  patrons  of  the  gentle  Trouba- 
dours ;  some  destroyed  monasteries,  others 
rebuilt  and  newly  endowed  them.  One  of 
them  was  the  object  of  the  Church's  wrath 
even  after  his  death  ;  for  being  unfortunately 
killed  in  the  act  of  pillaging  ecclesiastical 
property,  he  died  ipso  facto  excommunicat- 
ed :  insomuch  that  a  lenient  abbot,  who  gave 
him  Christian  burial  within  his  monastery, 
was  reprimanded  in  due  form  by  the  Bishop 
of  Limoges,  his  indignant  superior.  Peter 
D'Aubusson  himself  had  rendered  his  Order 
important  services  both  in  a  civil  and  a  mili- 
tary capacity,  and  achieved  an  European 
reputation,  long  before  he  was  called  to  the 
supreme  authority.  We  hear  of  him  in  1856 
as  ambassador  from  the  Order  to  the  Court 
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of  France  and  Burgundy,  from  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  large  sums  of  money  in 
aid  of  the  defences  of  Rhodes.  The  import- 
ance of  these  subsidies  was  testified  by  the 
engraving  of  the  arms  of  Burgundy  on  the 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  built  with 
the  gold  of  Duke  Philip.  Most  of  the  re- 
pairs and  extensions  of  the  fortifications  in 
Rhodes  itself,  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Order,  were  executed  under  the  advice  and 
immediate  superintendence  of  D'Aubusson 
as  surveyor-general.  On  the  invasion  of  the 
Negropont  by  Mahomet,  in  1470,  D'Aubus- 
son commanded  in  person  the  forces  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Venetians ;  and  though  he 
could  not  enable  them  to  maintain  that 
island,  he  did  them  better  service  in  the  way 
of  reprisals  than  the  generals  and  admirals 
of  the  Republic  were  able  or  willing  to  carry 
out  for  themselves.  He  was  Grand  Prior  of 
the  Language  of  Auvergne,  and  de  facto  the 
first  man  of  the  Order,  for  some  years  during 
the  mastership  of  Ursini,  on  whose  death  in 
1476  he  was  unanimously  elected  Grand 
Master,  at  the  age  of  fifty  three. 

On  attaining  this  rank,  he  carried  on  his 
fortifications  more  vigorously  than  ever; 
stored  his  magaznes  with  provisions  and 
ammunitions ;  summoned  all  the  knights  who 
were  absent  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  to  repair  to  the  head  quarters  of 
their  Order  ;  and  while  temporizing  with  the 
Sultan,  concluded  treaties  with  the  Sol- 
dan  of  Egypt  and  the  Ring  of  Tunis,  so  as 
to  have  only  one  Mahometan  enemy  to  face. 
The  Order  placed  the  most  perfect  trust  in 
his  ability,  and  followed  his  orders  with  en- 
thusiasm, as  if  he  were  "divino  instinctu 
edoctus."  /A  similiar  spirit  was  awakened 
outside  of  the  Order;  besides  the  knights,  and 
the  free  lances  paid  by  them,  many  noble 
gentlemen  docked  to  Rhodes  with  their  re- 
tainers to  take  part  in  ho  stirring  and  illustri- 
ous a  game.  Before  the  storm  hurst,  every 
thing,  says  Caourain, — "  nutu  Dei  et  magistri 
opera" — was  made  ready  for  resisting  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1479  80,  Palaeologus 
Basha  executed  with  a  few  ships  a  recon- 
noissance  on  the  coists  of  Rhodes,  ravaged 
the  island  of  Tilo  (Telos),  and  even  attempted 
to  take  by  a  coup  de  main  the  fortress  of  that 
name.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Physco  ( Mar- 
morice),  a  port  of  Lycia,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant fiom  Rhodes,  which  he  had  appointed 
as  the  rendezvous  of  his  expedition.  The 
bulk  of  the  army  marched  across  Asia  Minor, 
while  the  heavy  artillery  was  sent  round  from 
Constantinople  by  sea.   All  the  Turkish  ports 
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were  strictly  shut,  lest  any  word  of  the 
approach  or  of  the  actual  power  of  his  ar- 
mament should  reach  Rhodes  before  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  main  fleet, 
of  a  hundred  sail  or  more,  was  descried  by 
the  watchman  on  the  western  tower  of  St. 
Stephen's  hill,  passing  eastward  between 
Rhodes  and  the  mainland.  Notice  was  sent 
to  all  the  douched  garrisons  ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  were  collected  within 
the  towns,  after  doing  the  last  towards  pro- 
visioning themselves  by  reaping  the  barley, 
and  carrying  in  the  still  unripe  wheat,  which 
they  pulled  up  by  hand,  roots  and  all. 

On  the  23d  of  May  (the  tenth  before  the 
calends  of  June  of  the  year  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  1480,  as 
Caoursin  majestically  hath  it),  the  Turkish 
Armada  sailed  across  from  Physco  to  Rhodes. 
Spreading  their  enormous  line  round  all 
parts  of  the  coast,  they  overcame  all  pos- 
sible opposition  to  their  landing.  They  con- 
centrated on  St.  Stephen's  hill  (north-west 
of  the  city),  and  while  part  of  their  trans- 
ports returned  to  Physco  to  bring  across  the 
remainder  of  the  land  forces,  disembarked 
their  artillery  where  the  streams  run  down 
to  the  sea  from  the  hill,  which  covered  them 
from  the  sight  of  the  town.  A  party,  ad- 
vancing too  boldly  to  reconnoitre  the  fortifi- 
cations, was  cut  off  by  a  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged, under  the  command  of  the  Grand 
Master '8  brother,  Viscount  de  Monteil,  and 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  One  of  the 
knights  was  killed,  and  his  head  carried  off 
on  a  lance.  This  day  saw  the  last  of  the 
second  renegade,  Dimitri  Sophiano.  Meligala 
had  died  without  even  a  distant  view  of  the 
land  cf  promise,  which  he  left  as  a  ruined 
man,  and  hoped  to  re-enter  in  the  triumph  of 
a  successful  traitor.  Sophiano  was  ridden 
down  and  trampled  to  death  in  this  first  en- 
counter, being  unable  to  rise,  when  once 
fallen,  from  the  weight  of  bis  armor.  Sic 
vo8  non  vobis  is  often  as  applicable  to  the  in- 
dustry of  traitors  as  to  that  of  the  silly  sheep 
or  the  busy  bee. 

The  actual  siege  commenced  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  by  an  attack  on  the  Tower  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
mole  about  400  yards  long,  to  the  north  of 
the  great  harbor,  of  which  it  commands  and 
protects  the  entrance.  Tradition  varies  in 
assigning  a  site  to  the  celebrated  Colossus, 
between  the  positions  of  the  towers  of  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Michael;  and 
some  authorities  are  disposed  to  place  it  far- 
ther inland,  on  the  line  of  the  innermost 
38 
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mole,  or  even  on  the  quay  of  the  city.  As  i 
a  prominent  and  useful  landmark,  it  would 
appear  most  appropriately  fixed  on  the  site 
of  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  present  lighthouse 
stands,  and  where  the  sailor  from  the  Le- 
vant, steering  by  the  stars  for  the  port  of 
Rhodes  or  the  passage  between  the  island 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  would  soonest  catch 
through  the  sea-haze  of  the  morning  the  sun- 
beams reflected  back  towards  the  East  from 
the  placid  face  of  the  '*  gigantic  King  of  Day." 

Three  great  bomb  ads  were  placed  by  the 
Turks  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Anthony's 
Church,  to  play  on  the  mole  and  tower. 
Other  batteries  were  erected  in  the  same 
gardens,  fronting  the  boulevard  of  the  Grand 
Master's  palace.  The  Knights  lost  no  time 
in  planting  a  battery  on  the  gardens  of 
Auvergne,  inside  the  walls,  which  flanked 
the  Turkish  position,  and  did  them  "  grant 
mal  et  vexation"  before  they  could  complete 
their  mantelets  and  earthworks,  and  bring 
their  own  cannon  into  play. 

When  the  bombardment  pf  the  tower  had 
commenced  in  real  earnest,  one  morning  very 
early  the  sentinels  on  the  boulevard  of  the 
palace  of  "  Mon  Seigneur  le  Muistre"  see  a 
single  figure  in  a  suppliant  posture  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch,  anxious  to  enter  into 
a  parley.  It  is  a  deserter  from  the  enemy, 
who  would  fain  be  taken  into  the  town.  He 
is  drawn  up  by  a  rope,  brought  before 
D'Aubusson,  and  strictly  questioned.  His 
name  is  Master  George.  "The  perfidious 
German,  without  changing  color,  and  with 
that  air  of  sincerity  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes his  nation,"  says  Monsieur  L'Abb6 
Vertot  (with  a  graceful  glance  at  the  solid 
bieder  Deutsch  temperament),  said  he  had 
deserted  for  the  true  love  and  zeal  he  bore 
towards  the  Christian  faith,  and  from  the  re- 
morse he  felt  for  ever  having  erred  against 
it.  On  the  faith  of  these  assertions  he  was 
amiably  received  and  made  welcome.  When 
questioned  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  he  made  answer  (says  Mary  Dupuis), 
"moult  prudemment  et  moult  saigement, 
ainsi  comment  ung  homme  lequei  est  bien 
conduit  et  moult  bien  introduit  et  advise,  et 
qui  bien  savoit  parler."  He  did  not  follow 
the  fashion  of  good  Captain  Parol les  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  seek  to 
curry  favor  by  depreciating  the  strength  or 
bravery  of  the  besieging  forces ;  nor  again, 
as  far  as  we  know,  did  he  exaggerate  their 
power.  He  reported  them  as  amounting  to 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  or  there- 
abouts, of  all  manners  and  conditions.  He 
enlarged  on  the  weight  of  their  ordnance,  and 


spoke  especially  of  sixteen  enormous  bom- 
bards, twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  with 
sixteen  inches  thickness  of  metal,  which 
threw  stone  balls  of  nine  to  eleven  palms  in 
circumference ;  6ix  mortars  of  even  greater 
calibre;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  smaller 
artillery — "  plus  petis  oatons  a.  feu." 

Although  Master  George  was  welcomed 
with  such  joy  as  should  be  felt  over  a  re- 
pentant sinner,  he  was  not  regarded  with  im- 
plicit confidence.  Some  were  prepossessed 
by  his  honest  German  bearing,  and  inclined 
to  put  full  trust  in  his  statements.  Others 
mistrusted  his  looks ;  and  there  were  those 
who  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  knew 
him  of  old  as  an  unprincipled  adventurer, 
and  had  since  heard  of  his  i  enouncing  the 
Christian  religion.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  besieged  were  affected  with  mysterious 
warnings  in  the  shape  of  letters  tied,  as  the 
fashion  of  those  days  was,  to  arrows,  and 
shot  into  the  town,  bidding  them  (f  beware 
of  Master  George."  Whether  these  missives 
came  from  real  friends  serving  perforce  in  the 
enemy's  camp ;  whether  they  were  a  super- 
subtle  device  of  the  Basha's  to  recommend 
his  emissary  by  affecting  to  discredit  him  ;  or 
whether  George  was  a  bona  fide  deserter, 
and  these  warnings  were  simply  to  prevent 
his  being  received  as  such  ;  were  questions 
which  puzzled  not  a  little  the  Council  of  the 
Order.  In  return  for  his  frankness  he  was 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  under  a  body- 
guard of  six  soldiers,  charged,  on  pain  of 
death,  not  to  let  him  out  from  their  sight 
either  day  or  night. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  began  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  ittelf.  Enormous 
stone  balls  came  flying  through  the  air  in 
all  directions ;  without,  however,  effecting  so 
great  actual  harm  as  they  excited  fear. 
Whatever  they  fell  upon  they  ground  to 
powder ;  but  being  of  good  solid  stone,  not 
stuffed  with  villanous  saltpetre  or  other  ex- 
plosive compounds,  they  Uy  harmless  where 
they  had  fallen,  instead  of  carrying  death  in 
all  directions,  like  the  more  murderous 
shrapnels  of  later  days.  D' A  u  bus  son's  de- 
spatch does  indeed  mention  balls  of  fire  and 
burning  arrows  as  shot  into  the  town ;  but 
not  in  such  a  tone  as  to  induce  the  belief  of 
their  being  very  formidable.  One  of  the 
huge  stone  bullets  was  afterwards  shown  to 
Mary  Dupuis,  which  had  fallen  through  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  refectory  in  the  Grand 
Master's  Palace,  shivered  two  marble  pillars 
by  which  the  roof  was  supported  of  greater 
thickness  than  two  men  could  embrace, 
plunged  through  the  stone  floor  into  the  eel- 
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lar,  where,  after  iogloriously  spilling  a  bogs* 
head  of  wine  ("  et  le  vin  perdu"  says,  with 
simple  regret,  the  genial  soldier  of  Auvergne), 
it  half  buried  itself  in  the  ground. 

All  this  time  the  bombardment  of  St. 
Nicholas  was  steadily  carried  on.  For  fif- 
teen day 8  the  three  great  cannons  near  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  played  upon  it  across 
the  water ;  not  indeed  as  rapidly  as  modern 
artillery,  but  with  sure  effect,  if  slow.  The 
cumulative  Caoursin  describes,  with  an  ap- 
propriate volume  of  eloquence,  the  process 
of  attack.  "  Arcem  aggreditur,  qtntit,  op- 
pugnat,  jactuque  trecentorum  lapidum  speri- 
corum  diruit."  Seven  shots  a  day  (if  jactus 
refer,  as  it  should,  to  the  number  of  balls 
shot  at  the  target,  and  not  only  to  those 
which  hit  it)  seem  to  have  been  the  full  al- 
lowance of  discharges  practicable  with  the 
artillery  of  the  period.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  western  or  landward  face  of  the 
tower  was  all  in  ruins,  and  the  masonry  lying 
in  a  confused  heap  at  its  base;  while  the 
eastern  or  seaward  face  bore  no  marks  of  the 
bombardment.  The  post  appeared  scarcely 
tenable  ;  but  such  was  its  importance,  as 
commanding  the  harbor,  that  the  Grand 
Master  was  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 
He  threw  into  the  tower  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment of  picked  men,  cast  up  defences  along 
the  mole  of  stone,  timber,  barrels  of  earth, 
with  small  batteries  at  convenient  points,  and 
covered  as  well  as  might  be  the  approach  to 
the  mole  itself.  In  the  small  harbor  west- 
ward of  the  mole  he  sank  beams  stuffed  with 
spikenails,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  wad- 
ing across  where  the  water  was  shallow,  and 
moored  alongside  the  tower  a  large  number 
of  boats  laden  with  combustibles,  to  set  fire 
to  any  ships  that  might  attempt  to  land  a 
storming  party  from  the  deeper  sea.  The 
garrison  of  the  little  fort  kept  a  good  guard 
both  day  and  night,  as  they  had  need, 
in  anxious  and  unremitting  expectation  of  the 
assault ;  or,  as  their  public  orator  expresses 
it, — "  Fiunt  vigilice,  postulaturque  hostium 
invasio." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  accept- 
ance of  their  challenge.  As  the  morning 
star  rose  upon  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  breeze 
from  the  west  rose  gently  with  it,  a  large 
squadron  of  ships,  gal  lies,  and  smaller  vessels 
weighed  from  under  St.  Stephen's  Hill, 
rounded  the  extreme  northern  headland  and 
the  point  (saburrcs  promotitorium}  where  the 
vessels  of  the  port  of  Rhodes  took  in  or  dis- 
charged ballast,  and  made  straight  for  the 
tower  on  the  mole.  On  coming  within  a  cer- 
tain distance,  they  set  up  a  horrible  noise, — 


"  en  criant,  et  en  invocant  leur  Mahon,"  beat- 
ing cymbals  and  ghitterns,  yelling  all  at  once, 
and  firing  cannons  and  bombards — "qu'il  sem- 
bloit  que  le  ciel  deust  venir  abas :  so  that 
it  was  a  wonderful  and  a  fearful  thing  to 
hear  them  come  on.  They  attacked  with 
fury  both  the  breach  and  the  mole,  besides 
attempting  to  scale  the  seaward  face  of  the 
tower  ;  but  they  were  received  with  equal 
fury  by  the  defenders,  foremost  among  whom 
was  the  Grand  Master  in  person.  Hand  to 
hand,  and  foot  to  food,  stood  the  Cross  and 
the  Crescent  upon  the  site  of  the  Pagan 
image,  the  day  of  whose  worship  had  gone 
by :  heavy  ordnance  and  smaller  artillery 
raining  upon  both  alike  in  the  melee ;  battle- 
axe  meeting  cimeter,  lances  splintering,  ar- 
rows snapping ;  stones  crashing  down  upon 
breaking  ladders  ;  hostile  gal  lies  entangling 
their  tackle  and  oars ;  fire-ships  flaring,  and 
sheets  flopping  in  the  wind  ;  bloody  corpses 
floating  ;  wounded  men  swimming  or  sinking: 
till  at  last  the  Crescent  gave  way,  and,  not 
without  a  loss  of  700,  "  les  mauldis  Turcs  et 
Infideles  sen  alerent  et  retournerent  pour 
ceste  fois  tout  camus  et  esbahis."  Dupuis' 
words,  implying  the  absolute  disgust  and  be- 
wilderment of  the  besiegers  at  their  first  ex- 
perience of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  resist- 
ance which  would  be  offered  to  them,  are 
perhaps  less  elegant  than  descriptive. 

After  repelling  this  attack,  the  Grand 
Master  rode  in  triumphant  procession  to  ren- 
der thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount 
Philerme,  whose  miraculous  image  had  been 
brought  for  safety  within  the  walls  before  the 
siege,  and  was  enshrined  for  the  nonce  within 
a  little  Greek  chapel  near  the  Castle.  It 
would  seem  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  were  not  the  sub- 
jects of  such  strict  definition,  or  6uch  jealous 
separation,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  they 
have  been  since ;  if  the  graven  image  of  the 
Virgin  (the  Palladium  of  Rhodes)  was  placed 
by  D'Aubusson  (already  the  pillar  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  the  East,  and  subsequently 
a  cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  within  a 
"  petite  eglise  des  Grecs,"  and  received  by 
them  with  due  observance  and  gratitude. 

The  Basha,  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  this  attack  on  St.  Nicholas,  battered 
the  fortifications  from  all  sides,  with  the  view 
of  harassing  the  besieged  by  drawing  their 
attention  to  all  points  at  once,  and  discover- 
ing the  weakest  and  most  assailable  part  of 
the  walls.  The  bastions  of  Auvergne,  on 
which  his  chief  batteries  had  hitherto  been 
playing,  proved  so  thick  and  so  sound,  that 
the  balls,  either  rebounded  from  the  surface, 
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or  stuck  in  them  without  doing  much  dam- 
age. Other  portions  might  be  found  of 
weaker  material,  or  even  crumbling  in  decay, 
as  his  spies  had  led  him  lo  expect.  On  the 
night  following  the  attempt  to  storm  the 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  noise  is  heard  by 
those  within  the  city,  as  of  men  hauling  along 
heavy  weights  —  "  onera  subeuntium."  The 
enemy  are  dragging  their  heavy  battering 
engines  round  to  the  southern  side  of  the  city, 
against  the  Jews1  quarter  and  the  portion  of 
wall  defended  by  the  Knights  of  Italy.  Here 
they  erect  a  battery  of  eight  of  the  pieces 
which  throw  the  huge  stone  balls.  Another 
of  these  is  mounted  near  the  base  of  the 
mole  which  points  due  north  (and  on  the 
head  of  which  stand  the  gallows  for  State 
criminals),  to  batter  the  windmills  and  ihe 
tower  upon  the  inner  mole.  This  is  the  tower 
of  St.  John,  which  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  on  the  southern  side,  as  fully  as 
St.  Nicholas  does  upon  the  north.  The  walls 
in  front  of  the  Jews'  quarter  are  full  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  thickness;  but  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  ordnance  which 
has  been  brought  against  them,  and  very 
serious  results  of  the  battering  soon  be- 
come visible.  The  power  and  effect  of 
such  engines  had  been  hitherto  unknown. 
Knights  and  experienced  soldiers  of  every 
Christian  country  and  nation  declare  they 
have  never  seen  the  like.  "  Georgius  pro- 
fuga"  reiterates  the  assurance,  like  a  consoling 
friend  and  skilled  engineer  as  he  is,  that  there 
are  none  such  in  the  world.  The  very  recoil 
of  the  mortar 8  on  their  carriages,  which  have 
been  fixed  by  piles  driven  deep  into  the 
ground,  shakes  the  city  like  an  earthquake. 
The  garrisons  of  Castel  Lango,  (Cos,)  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  west  of  Rhodes,  and  Castel 
Rosso,  an  equal  distance  to  the  east,  heard 
clearly  the  thundering  vibrations  of  these 
terrible  engines,  as  they  bombarded  day  after 
day  the  central  stronghold  of  the  Order. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
walls  must  give  way  before  this  ceaseless 
hammering.  D'Aubusson  and  his  knights, 
however,  are  not  to  be  disheartened.  W  hen- 
ever  the  walls  are  breached  by  day,  the  gap 
is  repaired  during  the  night  with  beams, 
stones,  barrels  of  earth,  clay,  faggots,  and 
every  kind  of  extemporized  material.  The 
buildings  in  the  •'  ponooerium,"  or  open  space 
behind  the  walls,  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  are 
thrown  down ;  an  inner  ditch  is  dug,  and  a 
fresh  rampart  thrown  up  behind  it.  It  was 
pleasant,  say  the  historians,  to  see  with  what 
a  will  the  whole  population  set  to  work,  in 
execution  of  the  orders  of  their  great  Cap- 


tain. Men,  women,  children, — none  held 
back  ;  and  there  was  need  for  all.  Not  even 
the  Grand  Master  himself  (says  the  admir- 
ing orator,  in  a  torrent  of  triplets),  or  the 
Bailiffs  and  Priors  of  the  Order  (*'non 
Magister,  non  Bajulivi,  non  Priores") ;  not 
the  knights,  the  natives,  or  the  merchants  of 
of  Rhodes  ("non  milttes,  non  cives,  non 
negotiatores") ;  nor  the  women,  whether 
mothers,  wives,  or  maidens  ("non  matronse, 
non  nuptae,  non  virgines,  opera  vacant"),  ab- 
stain from  labor.  They  carry  on  their  shoul- 
ders stone,  mould,  and  lime,  to  fill  up  the 
ramparts,  and  throw  in  the  most  precious 
materials  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
weal  ("  auro,  argento  supellectili  non  parci- 
tur,  ut  publics  saluti").  This  work,  besides 
physical  labor,  involved  considerable  danger. 
The  Basha  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
Penelopean  skill  of  the  garrison  in  undoing 
by  night  the  progress  his  batteries  had  made 
during  the  day.  While  taking  his  evening 
rounds,  he  bethought  himself  of  ordering 
the  cannon  to  be  loaded  and  pointed  afresh ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  judged  the  defenders 
were  busied  in  repairing  the  wall  during  the 
dark,  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  them. 
From  the  hill  of  St.  Stephens  and  the  other 
eminences  round  the  town,  he  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  upon  the  interior  night  and  day 
with  his  guns  of  longest  range ;  so,  that  no 
house  was  safe  for  a  moment.  As  these 
shots  were  aimed  at  the  more  crowded  por- 
tions of  the  city,  D'Aubusson  quartered  all 
the  women,  children,  and  infirm  persons  un- 
der the  shelter  of  large  sheds,  built  for  the 
purpose,  close  under  the  walls,  where  they 
would  be  most  out  of  view  and  out  of  range. 
Active  and  quicksighted  men,  Caoursin  tells 
us,  could,  in  the  daytime,  see  the  huge  bul- 
lets falling  through  the  air,  and  spring  out  of 
the  way.  At  night  they  took  refuge  where 
they  best  could :  some  in  vaults,  ovens,  and 
underground  cellars;  some  in  the  deepest 
porches,  or  behind  the  thickest  doors ;  some 
in  the  churches, — snatched  such  rest  as  they 
were  able  ("  trepidum  somnum  carpebant.") 
They  wondered,  after  af],  to  see  how  few 
were  actually  struck  by  the  balls.  The  cat- 
tle which  had  been  collected  in  the  city,  were, 
as  it  happened,  the  chief  sufferers.  The 
balls  were  obviously  turned  aside  by  a 
special  intervention  of  superhuman  power — 
("  prepeditffi  non  ambigo  orationibus  quae 
Deo  ejusque  genetrici  Mariee  Virgini  inteme- 
ratffi  et  beato  Joanni  baptist©  fiebant.") 
"  For,  indeed,"  says  Dupuis, "  all  the  people 
of  the  town,  knights  of  great  and  small  es- 
tate, men,  women,  and  children,  were  all 
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thoroughly  confessed  and  repentant  of  their 
Bins,  and  were  all  well-disposed  as  good 
Christians,  and  as  expecting  death  from  day 
to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  and  were  often  in 
the  churches  at  their  prayers  and  devotions, 
praying  to  God  devoutly  that  he  would  save 
them  and  the  town,  and  defend  them  from 
the  hand  of  the  false  Turkish  dogs  who  thus 
worried  them  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
hour  to  hour  without  respite.  In  brief,  it 
was  then  a  fair  and  honorable  sight  to  see 
the  fair  prayers  and  devotions  of  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  great  diligence  which 
they  made  night  and  day  to  fortify  their 
town,  and  the  great  goodwill  and  courage 
which  they  had  to  sustain  the  Christian 
Faith." 

Misach  Palaeologus  Basha  was  not  im- 
bued with  such  chivalric  feelings  toward  his 
opponents  as  are  attributed  to  the  great 
Sultan  Saladin  in  regard  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion.  He  may  have  thought  it  unbe- 
coming in  a  lieutenant  to  indulge  in  those 
luxuties  of  conscience  which  are  so  graceful 
in  a  sovereign  captain.  Knowing  how  much 
of  the  defence  rested  on  the  personal  skill 
and  valor  of  the  Grand  Master,  he  made 
various  attempts  to  poison  or  assassinate 
him  by  means  of  spies,  who  came  into  the 
town  as  professed  deserters  and  converts  to 
Christianity.  None  of  his  emissaries  suc- 
ceeded. One,  being  found  "  variable  in  his 
language''  on  examination,  was  tortured, 
made  a  full  confession,  and  suffered  capital 
punishment,  of  some  kind  or  other  :  for  the 
accounts  vary,  whether  he  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  angry  mob,  drowned  like  a 
dog  with  a  stone  round  his  neck,  or  beheaded 
like  a  better  man.  All  who  entered  Rhodes 
during  the  siege  in  the  doubtful  character  of 
catechumenical  deserters  (some  sixty  in  all) 
were  put  under  a  strong  guard,  and  after- 
wards sent  by  D'Aubusson  to  Rome,  to  be 
welcomed  as  true  converts,  or  treated  as  in- 
corrigible infidels  and  renegades,  according 
to  the  infallible  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  now 
very  close  to  the  works  of  the  Jews'  quarter 
and  the  post  of  Italy.  They  had  even  be- 
gun to  fill  up  the  ditch  with,  stones  and  rub- 
bish, when  a  successful  sortie  of  fifty  picked 
men  drove  them  back  and  destroy ea  their 
works.  Ten  Turks'  heads  were  brought 
back  into  the  town  in  triumph,  and  planted 
on  lances  at  various  points  of  the  walls — 
("de  quoy  les  gens  de  la  ville  furent  bien 
aises  de  ladicte  vaillance.") 

At  the  same  time  that  matters  were  be- 


coming so  critical  on  the  southern  side,  a 
fresh  attack  upon  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  in  preparation.     The  basha's  engineers 
had  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  and  pon- 
toons on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ancient  har- 
bor, between  St.  Nicholas  and   the  Church 
of  St.  Anthony.      It  was  long  enough  to 
reach  across  to  the  mole,  wide  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  six  men  abreast,  and  well 
sheltered   with    bulwarks  and    defences  on 
both  sides.     Under  cover  of  the  night  an 
anchor  was  let  down  into  the  sea  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
bridge  was  to  be  warped  across.    Fortunate- 
ly this  was  observed ;  and  a  certain  sailor, 
who  knew  his  trade,  and  saw  the  importance 
of   the  manoeuvre  ("  nauta  quidam  rerum 
maritimarum  non  ignarus")  took  advantage 
of  the  darkness  (o  dive  to  the  anchor,  and 
cut  the  cable.     Leaving  the  cable  loosely 
tied  to  a  stone,  he  carried  off  the  anchor  into 
the  town  as  a  trophy.     For  this  gallant  ex- 
ploit he  was  liberally  rewarded  ("  aureo  mu- 
nere")  by  the  Grand  Master,  and  returned 
merrily  among  the  cheers  of  his  companions 
("  gaudens  comitum  plausu  ")  to  his  post  on 
the  mole.     History  preserves  his  name  as 
Jervas  Rogers  of  England.  We  can  not  help 
hopelessly  wondering,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  in  what  particular  form  of  entertain- 
ment the  gallant  British  tar  expended  the 
aureum  munus.     A   report  of  such  trivial 
details  was  below  the  pomp  of   a  public 
orator,  and  the  dignity  of  a  historian  ;  but  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  plausus  comitum, 
the  cheers  of  Jervas  Rogers's  comrades,  did 
not  leave  their  throats  absolutely  dry, — that 
the  gold  was  melted  with  the  same  free  and 
careless  grace  with  which  it  was  won  ;  and 
that  the  British  sailor  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes 
exhibited,  in  some  form  or  other,  that  open- 
handed   and    jolly  liberality  which   distin- 
guishes him  now,  and  distinguished  him  even 
in  those  earlier  days,  when  Chaucer  said  of 
his  rough  and  ready  fellow -pilgrim,  the  Ship- 
man  of  Dartmouth : — 

"  Bat  certainly  he  was  a  goodfelawe" 

When  the  Turks  perceived  the  loss  of  their 
anchor  by  the  slackness  of  the  cable,  the? 
resolved  to  tow  the  bridge  across  by  their 
boats,  and  attack  the  mole  simultaneously 
with  thirty  galleys  from  the  seaside.  Bom- 
bards and  ammunition  were  shipped  on  their 
heavier  barges,  in  readiness  to  establish  a 
battery  against  the  town  and  harbor  as  soon 
as  the  mole  should  be  taken.  D'Aubusson's 
chief  anxiety  was,  lest  they  should  attempt 
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to  storm  St.  Nicholas  and  the  breach  on  the 
southern  side  at  the  same  time ;  in  which 
case  their  overpowering  numbers  would  have 
told  with  great  effect  against  the  harassed 
and  divided  garrison.  It  is  by -the -bye  a 
matter  of  regret  that  there  exist  no  elements 
of  calculation  by  which  we  can  even  ap- 
proach to  the  actual  number  of  fighting  men 
within  the  walls.  Taaffe  points  out  some 
reasons  for  assuming  the  knights  and  brothers 
of  the  Order  nut  to  have  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand ;  but  there  are  no  data  with  regard  to 
the  free  lances  and  volunteers  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  or  even  the  Rhodian  citizens,  who 
stood  by  their  side  in  this  quarrel. 

About  midnight  of  the  19th  Jnne  (and  a 
rough,  dark  night  it  was,  says  Caoursin)  the 
bridge  and  the  galleys  got  under  weigh  in 
dead  silence,  until  they  came  close  upon  the 
mole,  when  there  rose  of  a  sudden  more  ter- 
rible shouts  and  noises  than  in  the  former 
attack.  The  knights  were  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise, for  they  had  been  anxiously  listening 
farrectis  auribus)  and  peering  through  the 
darkness ;  and,  as  the  enemy  leaped  yelling 
on  shore,  received  them  at  the  sword's  point, 
and  with  volleys  of  artillery  and  showers  of 
stones.  Hand  to  hand  again  they  dispute 
the  mole  and  the  tower,  from  midnight  until 
morning,  fighting  on  both  sides  with  the 
most  desperate  bravery.  A  constant  stream 
of  the  Basha's  soldiery  keeps  pouring  in 
across  the  water  to  take  the  places  of  the 
numbers  that  are  slain  ;  till  the  dawn  per- 
mits the  artillery  of  the  town  to  take  a  more 
careful  aim  at  the  bridge,  which  is  soon 
broken  down  and  sunk.  Some  of  the  Turk- 
ish galleys  are  swamped  or  set  on  fire. 
Again  the  whole  sea  is  covered  with  bloody 
corpses  or  drowning  men ;  and  at  last,  not 
before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  attack 
is  given  up  in  despair,  the  signal  made  for  a 
retreat,  and  readily  obeyed  by  such  as  are 
able.  Corpses  blazing  with  gold  and  silver 
float  about  or  are  tossed  up  by  the  surf  upon 
the  mole,  for  full  three  days  after  ;  and  are, 
as  occasion  serves,  despoiled  by  the  besieged, 
not  a  little  to  their  advantage, — "  non  parum 
commodi."  Deserters  report  the  Basha  to 
have  lost  in  this  assault  above  2,500  men, 
and  many  of  his  best  officers.  Of  the  knight, 
ly  defenders  of  the  mole  there  were  eleven 
or  twelve  killed,  but  a  great  many  wounded. 
The  Grand  Master  rode  again  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  offer  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
God  and  Our  Lady  of  Philerme,  and  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist ;  while  the  Basha  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  pavilion  for  three  days,  in  great 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  bravest  soldiers  and 


the  failure  of  his  plans ;  eating  his  heart  in 
rage  and  silence,  because,  even  after  breach- 
ing the  tower  so  severely,  he  was  unable  to 
take  it  by  storm. 

What  occurred  shortly  afterwards  was  not 
calculated  to  soothe  his  temper. 

The  24th  of  June  was  the  Feast  of  St. 
John,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Order  and  of 
the  city  of  Rhodes.  On  the  eve  of  this  festi- 
val the  knights,  in  accordance  with  their  an- 
nual custom,  lighted  great  bonfires  upon  the 
towers,  bt  If  lies,  and  other  high  places  of  the 
city.  The  general  illumination  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  hostile  soldiery,  who  came 
up  close  to  the  ditch  to  see  what  was  in 
hand.  All  the  cannons  of  the  city  had  been 
loaded  to  fire  a  simultaneous  salute  in  honor 
of  their  patron  ;  and  they  saluted  him  with 
such  success  that  300  of  the  enemy  were 
left  dead  beyond  the  ditch  after  that  single 
discharge. 

The  ill  success  of  the  second  attack  on  St. 
Nicholas  induced  the  Turkish  general  to  de- 
vote himself  more  entirely  to  breaching  in 
due  form  the  southern  side  of  the  walls. 
Constructing  his  approaches  with  greater 
precaution  and  science  than  before,  he  had 
now  brought  them,  under  shelter  of  mante- 
lets, hurdles,  and  other  defences,  right  up  to 
the  ditch,  which  he  was  gradually  filling  up 
with  rubbish.  "  Precellentissimus  princeps 
noster"  Grand  Master  D'Aubusson  called  a 
council  of  war  to  debate  upon  the  be6t  plan 
of  defence.  There  were  present  in  council 
(such  was  the  need  of  aid  and  advice)  not 
only  the  worshipful  bailiffs,  preceptors,  priors, 
and  brethren  of  the  Order,  and  the  noble 
gentlemen  who  came  as  volunteers  from  the 
west,  but  citizens  of  Rhodes,  crafty  mer- 
chants, "  negotiatores  prudentia.  pollentes" 
— and  shifty  Greeks — "  Greeci  quoque  in- 
genio  pr&diti."  At  the  suggestion  of  some 
disciple  of  Archimedes,  a  machine  is  raised 
for  casting  large  stones  into  the  works  of  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  break  in  and  fill  up  their 
covered  ways — "  et  tousjours/  says  I) u  puis, 
"  y  deraouroit  quelque  ung  Turc  niort  des- 
soubs" — some  improvident  Turkish  sapper, 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  be  thus  ground  to 
powder.  This  machine  is  in  stern  irony 
termed  the  Tribute,  as  being  all  the  "  quid- 
piam  tributi  titulo"  all  the  answer  the 
Knights  will  make  to  th*  Sultan's  arrogant 
demand.  It  is  resolved  at  the  same  time  to 
countermine  tjhe  breach.  Through  this  pass- 
age the  stones  and  rubbish  with  which  the 
Turks  are  filling  up  the  ditch,  are  conveyed 
into  the  town,  and  used  to  build  ftp  the  inner 
rampart  already  mentioned.     This  work  is 
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carried  across  in  a  curve  from  one  part  of 
the  walls  to  another,  so  as  to  intercept  and 
embrace  the  weakest  points,  and  is  in  fact  a 
strong  stockade,  of  two  spans  or  eighteen 
inches   thickness,  made  with   piles   stoutly 
driven    in,   and    branches    interwoven    and 
strengthened  with  mud,  stones,  and  mortar. 
All  kinds  of  combustibles  are  prepared  for 
use  upon  the  storming  of  the  breach  ;  casks 
of  pitch  and  sulphur,  which  will  be  poured 
down  hot ;  bags  charged  with   gunpowder 
and  iron  nails,  and  other  such  devices  as  de- 
lighted the  intelligent  Caoursin   with  their 
ingenuity — "  del  ecta  bant  conspicientes  viro- 
rum  ingenia,  quae  remedia  excogitabant  ac 
panel  chant."    It  was  thought  advisable  even 
to   consult   the  professional    experience  of 
Master  George  upon  some  points  of  defence, 
and  in  regard  of  the  general  chances  of  the 
siege.     The  strict  surveillance  over  him  bad 
never  been  relaxed ;  and  the  mysterious  ar- 
rows bidding  the  Order  beware  of  him  were 
still  shot  ever  and  anon  into  the  town.     On 
mounting  the  walls  his  manner  of  talk  was 
not  consoling,  as  he  pointed  to  the  breaches 
already  made  as  a  confirmation  of  his  first 
assertion  that  no  wall  in  the  world  could 
withstand    such    powerful    artillery.      The 
practical  proof  of  his  talents  was  even  more 
disheartening  than  his  theory.     Either  from 
treachery  or  incapacity  he  erected  batteries 
at  the  weakest  points,  and  by  drawing  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  upon  them  caused  consid- 
erable damage.     It  is  soon  whispered  about 
that  he  does  not  abstain  from  uttering  open 
insolence  (procacia  verba)  in  his  conversa- 
tion touching  the  fate  of  the  town.     Becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  object  of  suspicion  he 
is  subjected  to  a  searching  general  scrutiny, 
and,  on  prevarication,  to  the  torture.    Under 
this  ultima  ratio  of  cross-examination  he  be- 
comes consistent  enough,  and  confesses  him- 
self a  spy,  renegade,  and  traitor,  sent  into 
the  city  of  Rhodes  by  his  patron  the  Turk 
to  betray  it,  as  he   had   already  betrayed 
many  others.     The  Grand  Master  (it  is  said) 
was  still  anxious  to  preserve  him  alive,  as  a 
man  "  fort  espert  et  savant  en  toutes  choses," 
but  was  obliged  to  execute  summary  justice 
upon  him,  for  the  satisfaction  and  encour- 
agement of  the  indignant  population.     He 
was  hung  in  an  open  spaSe  of  the  town,  in 
full  sight  of  an  applauding  multitude.  There 
is  a  woodcut  representing  the  closing  scene 
of  his  mysterious  story.     A  tall  cross,  and  a 
stout  gallows,  are  erected  *  in  propatulo." 
Three  figures  form  the  centre  of  the  compo- 
sition, and.  are  the  points  of  interest  to  the 
crowd  inTtont.     The  uppermost  on  the  fatal 


ladder  is  the*  minister  of  justice ;  below  him, 
hand-cuffed,  noosed,  and  ready  to  be  launched 
into  air,  is  unlucky  Master  George ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  stands  the  Confessor, 
eagerly  holding  up  the  crucifix  to  the  peni- 
tent or  impenitent  sinner.     The  title  of  the 
woodcut  explains  the  scene   in  simple  but 
questionable  Latin — georgius  fit  suspensus. 
So  died  the  last  of  the  triumvirate  of  ren- 
egades who,  according  to  Caoursin,  had  been 
the  chief  agents  and  promoters  of  this  expe- 
dition.    To  him,  too,  the  wheel  had  come 
full  circle ;  the  engineer  had  been  hoisted 
with  the  petard  of  his  own  roguery.     The 
evidence  of  Master  George's  guilt,  consisting 
of  his  prevarications,  his  •'  procacia  verba," 
his  injudicious  artillery  practice,  and  his  con- 
fession under  torture,  was  strong  enough  to 
hang  any  man  in  those  days.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  stern  scrutiny  of  the  rack 
and  thumbscrew  did  in  many  cases  elicit  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth,  if  in  many  others 
it  fell  far  short,  or  went  far  beyond.     In  this 
instance  it  is  clear  that  the  result  was  sub- 
stantially true.     If  D'Aubusson  did  wish  to 
spare  Master  George's  life,  it  was  more  in 
the  hope  of  making  his  expertness  and  sci- 
ence of  use,  and  allowing  him  to  pay  the 
ransom  of  a  double  treason  towards  his  old 
employers,  than  from  any  scruples  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  self-condemnation.     It  may  be 
that  Master  George  was  too  high-spirited  a 
traitor  or  too  honest  a  Mussulman  to  accept 
such  a  composition ;  it  may  be   (as  it  must 
often  have  been  the  result  of  that  indiscrimi- 
nating  ordeal)  that  he  was  too  much  broken 
in  body  and  spirit  by  the  torture  he  had  un- 
dergone to  care  whether  he  lived  or  died ; 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  alternative  was 
ever  offered  him.     Whether  it  be  the  de- 
scription of  him  as  the  tall  well  formed  fel- 
low, the  "  beau  langagier,"  and  man  of  great 
entertainment,  entering  boldly  into  the  town 
on  his  dark  and  dangerous  errand  ;  the  indi- 
viduality and  historical  distinctness  which  his 
figure  assumes  between  the  nameless  crowd 
of  followers  of  the  Crescent  on  the  one  side, 
and  cross-bearing  knights   on  the  other ;  or 
the  quaint  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  wood- 
cut and  its  superscription,  to  which  our  feel- 
ings  are   due ;  we  must  confess  a  certain 
lurking  and  lingering  pity  for  the  evil  for- 
tunes of  poor  Master  George. 

While  battering  the  walls  day  after  day 
with  his  heaviest  ordnance,  the  Basba  ne- 
glected no  chance  of  securing  a  capitulation. 
At  one  time  he  would  suggest  a  negotiation 
with  the  Order  itself,  on  the  terms  of  a  free 
departure  from  the  island  with  their  arms 
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and  goods ;  at  another  he^mSt  set  on  foot 
a  separate  intrigue  with  tn$  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  promising  them  life  and  property, 
besides  many  special  immunities,  if  they 
would  betray  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
become  vassals  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  He 
thought  to  find — vir  nefarius — (says  our 
Vice  Chancellor)  a  faithless  rabble  liable  to 
fear  and  accessible  to  bribery :  he  found  in 
truth  a  people  true  as  steel  to  the  Order, 
and  devoted  to  the  orthodox  faith.  More 
effectually  to  second  his  intrigues  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  alternative  in  store  for  the 
conquered  town,  he  impaled  in  sight  of  the 
walls  a  deserter  from  the  garrison,  whom  he 
took  for  a  spy,  and  one  or  two  unfortunate 
Christian  prisoners.  In  the  hope  of  discour- 
aging this  barbarity,  D'Aubusson  retaliated, 
m  full  s;ght  of  the  besieging  camp,  upon  two 
Turkish  prisoners  for  each  Christian  so  mas- 
sacred. 

The  last  attempt  made  by  the  Basha  to 
inveigle  D'Aubusson  into  a  composition,  is 
given  by  the  historians  at  some  length. 
Knowing  from  experience  that  the  storming 
of  the  city  would  at  any  rate  cost  many  of 
his  soldiers'  lives,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with 
a  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  better 
terms  than  he  had  hitherto  offered.  Whether 
he  would  have  observed  them  if  accepted,  is 
perhaps  questionable.  The  Grand  Master 
agreed  to  the  conference,  as  the  gaining  even 
a  day  was  desirable,  for  the  repose  of  the 
garrison,  and  for  the  additional  chance  of 
gome  succor  from  the  west.  An  interview 
took  place  accordingly  between  an  envoy 
from  the  Basha,  and  Messire  Anthony  Gual- 
tier,  governor  of  the  castle,  on  behalf  of  the 
Order.  The  wall  and  ditch  separated  them 
while  "  loquentes  simul,"  as  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  woodcut  hath  it :  so  that  the  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  a  loud  voice. 
The  Turkish  ambassador  assumed  the  tone 
of  the  stronger  party,  anxious  to  spare  the 
weaker  from  the  horrors  of  a  sack,  which  if 
they  were  obstinate  must  fall  upon  them 
sooner  or  later;  expressed  the  Basha's  won- 
der at  the  bravery  of  the  defence,  but  asked 
how  they  could  reasonably  expect  to  resist  a 
sovereign  who  had  already  conquered  so 
many  cities  and  kingdoms ;  promised  the 
best  terms  that  could  be  imagined,  the  free 
and  honorable  possession  of  the  island,  on 
their  consenting  to  become  allies  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  ;  and  concluded  by  again  exhorting 
them  to  take  pity  on  themselves  and  those  of 
the  town,  and  not  persist  in  incurring  such 
cruel  sufferings  as  the  Basha  was  wont  to 
inflict  upon  all  cities  which  resisted  him  to 


the  last.  Gualtier  the  governor  answers  that 
''  we  on  our  part  must  receive  with  murprise 
and  distrust  such  offers  of  peace,  mingled 
with  such  threats,  from  the  mouths  of  enemies 
so  savage  and  so  mighty  as  they  represent 
themselves  to  be.  If  they  wish  for  peace,  let 
them  withdraw  their  fleet  and  army,  and 
then  send  to  treat  upon  equal  terms  ;  if  they 
want  the  town,  let  them  try  to  take  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  they  shall  be  answered  in 
kind."  "  We  are  all  one  in  courage,  and  be- 
lieve firmly  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
very  God,  and  for  whom  we  are  all  prest 
and  apparelled  to  fight  and  die,  rather  than 
join  ourselves  to  your  Mahound,  which  is  a 
false  and  evil  faith  that  you  hold ;  and  ours 
is  good  and  true,  and  with  all  our  power  we 
will  keep  it.  Since  you  are  come  in  great 
strength,  finish  what  you  have  begun ;  and 
by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  we  will  answer 
you  so  well,  and  with  such  good  courage, 
that  you  shall  know  you  have  not  to  do 
with  Asiatics,  or  cowards;  and  tell  your 
Basha,  as  he  is  so  bold  and  so  base  for  the 
profit  of  the  Turk  his  master,  not  to  waste 
his  time  in  firing  bombards  and  mortars,  but 
to  come  on  with  all  his  force ;  and  any  two 
gates  of  the  city  he  chooses  shall  be  thrown 
wide  open  for  him  to  do  the  best  he  can." 

So  bold  a  defiance  enraged  the  Basha  be- 
yond measure.  He  "  swore  by  his  Mahound" 
and  proclaimed  by  a  herald  to  those  within 
the  walls,  that  the  city  should  be  sacked,  and 
(except  children  of  tender  years,  who  would 
be  sold  into  slavery)  every  living  soul  put  to 
the  sword  or  impaled: — "et  fit  faire"  (says 
Mary  Dupuis)  "quatre  cens  paulx  tous  pro- 
pres" — (Caoursin  says  8,000) — continued 
to  batter  the  Jewish  quarter  more  furiously 
than  ever,  and  ostentatiously  paraded  scaling 
ladders  on  every  side,  to  induce  the  defenders 
to  scatter  their  forces  at  a  distance  from  the 
breach  which  he  intended  to  storm.  The 
wall  was  now  such  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the 
ditch  so  fully  filled  up,  that  he  might  have 
ridden  on  horseback  through  the  breach  into 
the  town.  The  Grand  Master  as  usual  ani- 
mates all  the  garrison  by  his  example,  and 
does  not  leave  the  "  pomcerium"  night  or 
day ;  nor  are  the  "  magnanimous  bailiffs, 
priors,  preceptors,  or  brothers  of  the  Order," 
backward  in  ttfeir  duty,  nor  the  Greeks, 
citizens,  and  merchants.  The  spirit  of  both 
sides  is  kept  up  by  martial  music.  At  rise 
and  set  of  sun  the  Turks  approach  the  ditch 
with  a  noise  of  drum  and  fife,  chanting  songs 
of  triumph  over  the  victory  they  have  yet  to 
win.  They  are  answered  by  the  defiant  notes 
of  the  Christian  trumpets  within — *'  nostri  in 
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pomcerio  tubarum  clangore  jubilant."  The 
Turks 'are  observed  to  perform  various  pre- 
paratory ceremonies,  solemn  lavations, 
prayers,  and  lustrations.  They  provide 
themselves  with  sacks  to  hold  their  plunder, 
and  ropes  to  bind  their  captives.  During  the 
whole  of  the  26th  of  July  and  the  following 
night  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  against 
the  whole  of  the  Jews'  quarter,  aimed  high, 
so  as  to  prevent  tne  knights  from  remaining 
upon  or  near  the  walls.  Under  cover  of  this 
fire,  storming  parties  were  brought  up  during 
the  night  close  to  the  ditch,  unobserved  by 
those  in  the  town.  About  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  firing  of  a 
mortar,  with  a  sudden  rush  from  their  am- 
bush they  crossed  the  ditch,  planted  the 
standard  of  Mahomet  on  a  tower,  and  occu- 
pied the  wall,  to  the  number  of  2,500,  before 
the  besieged  had  time  to  come  up  from  the 
terreplein  below.  Notwithstanding  the  divine 
instinct  of  their  Grand  Master,  the  knights 
bad  been  taken  by  surprise.  Their  own 
batteries  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  might  be  turned  against  themselves  in  a 
moment.  They  were  obliged  to  mount  their 
own  walls  by  steep  stairs  and  ladders,  fight- 
ing desperately  for  each  step  in  succession 
with  the  enemy  who  were  already  pouring 
down  into  the  Jewish  quarter.  "  Then  might 
you  have  6een,"  says  Dupuis,  "faire  de 
belles  armes" — for  they  fought,  as  their 
Vice- Chancellor  tells  us,  like  the  glorious 
Maccabees,  or  like  Roman  nobles,  well  de- 
serving to  be  called  Patres  Patrijc.  The 
Grand  Master  was  the  first  man  to  mount 
one  of  the  stairs.  He  received  five  wounds, 
one  of  which  was  at  first  feared  to  be  mortal, 
and  was  thrown  down  twice  or  thrice  off  the 
stair.  At  last,  he  and  his  followers  regained 
the  parapet,  in  spite  of  blows,  darts,  showers 
of  stones  and  arrows,  and  there  maintained 
the  combat  upon  more  equal  terms.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  had  poured  in  through  the 
breach  in  such  numbers  as  to  embarrass  and 
disable  themselves  from  sheer  want  of  room. 
Not  an  inch  of  ground  could  be  seen  on  the 
wall,  ditch,  or  glacis,  so  thidk  was  the  crowd : 
the  number  of  which  was  afterwards  estimat- 
ed at  40,000.  After  two  hours  of  the  hottest 
fighting  the  Turks  gave  way,  seized  (as  is 
asserted)  with  a  panic  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  Grand  Master's  displaying  his  banner, 
on  which  was  painted  the  Crucifixion,  with 
Our  Lady  on  the  one  side  the  Cross,  and  St. 
John  on  the  other.  A  report  ("fama  satis 
cons  tans")  was  subsequently  gathered  from 
the  deserters,  that  on  the  unfolding  of  this 
ensign,  there  appeared  to  the  whole  Turkish 


army  a  visfiiift  the  air  of  a  golden  cross 
shining,  a  glorious  virgin  armed  with  shield 
and  spear,  and  a  man,  clothed  in  a  poor  gar- 
ment, but  attended  by  crowds  in  glittering 
attire.  Once  seized  with  a  panic,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  "  slaughtered  like  swine," 
without  offering  any  defence.  Many  were 
thrown  headlong  into  the  Jewish  quarter, 
and  killed  to  a  man.  Those  that  were  trying 
to  enter  by  the  breach  met  the  terror-stricken 
fugitives  from  the  walls,  and  struck  at  them 
"as  if  they  were  dogs."  Such  a  butchery 
(si  grant  tuerie)  then  look  place,  that  it  was 
a  wonder  to  see.  In  the  first  surprise  one  of 
the  knightly  standards  had  been  captured ; 
which  was  all  the  gain  (says  Dupuis)  the 
Turks  had,  and  that,  too,  very  dearly  paid 
for,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  lives  ;  for  the  great 
red  silken  standard  of  the  Basha,  with  all  the 
others  which  had  been  planted  on  the  walls, 
was  left  in  the  rout  as  a  trophy  for  the 
victors. 

The  defeat  of  this  day  appears  absolutely 
to  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  besieging 
army.  They  retreated  on  all  sides  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls,  withdrew 
their  artillery,  and  kept  close  within  their 
camp,  "serres  comme  brebis"  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  fear.  It  was  indeed  a  repulse 
severe  enough  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
bravest  soldiery.  After  battering  till  the 
breach  was  practicable  for  a  man  to  ride 
through  it  from  the  glacis  into  the  town; 
after  keeping  the  garrison  under  arms  almost 
night  and  day  for  two  months ;  after  actually 
surprising  them  at  last,  and  gaining  the  walls 
without  resistance;  they  had  failed,  and  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner.  When,  and 
under  what  conditions,  could  they  hope  to 
succeed  ?  Whatever  authenticity  might  be 
supposed  to  attaoh  to  the  reported  vision  of 
the  blazing  cross,  there  was  enough  seen 
that  day  of  the  great  ensign  of  the  Order  to 
create  a  very  strong  impression  of  super- 
human power  fighting  on  that  side.  The 
eight- pointed  cross  of  pure  white,  gleaming 
over  the  cuirass  of  every  one  of  their  knight- 
ly opponents,  and  most  conspicuously  over 
the  well- known  gilt  armor  of  the  terrible 
Grand  Master  in  front  of  all,  pressed  tbem 
backwards  step  by  step  up  the  inner  stairs, 
cleared  the  parapet,  pursued  them  over  the 
ditch,  and  struck  them  down  by  thousands. 
The  facts  might  well  justify,  on  this  day  as 
on  others,  to  the  minds  of  both  parties  the 
'legend  of  EN  TOTTQt  NIKA. 

Even  the  Basha,  with  the  fear  of  the  bow- 
string before  his  eyes,  and  the  thought  of 
an  angry  master,  sure  to  ask,  if  not  "  where 
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are  ray  legions  ?"  at  any  rate,  u  where  are 
the  keys  of  the  town  you  promised  to  con- 
quer ?"  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  maintain 
the  siege  any  longer.  He  attempted  no 
fresh  offensive  operations  against  the  town. 
Some  fifteen  days  afterwards  two  ships  sent 
by  the  King  of  Naples  with  reinforcements, 
both  of  men  and  material,  appeared  in  the 
offing,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  with 
the  Turkish  gal  lies,  under  the  fire,  moreover, 
of  the  land  batteries,  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  blockade  and  landing  their  cargo.  The 
Rhodians  were  "  truly  joyous  and  recom- 
forted  by  the  vivers  and  refreshments"  thus 
received ;  and  the  friendly  faces  were  "  les 
tres  bien  venus  et  receus  de  ceulx  da  la 
ville."  Besides  actual  succor, .  these  ships 
conveyed  the  assurance  of  moral  support 
and  the  promise  of  material  assistance  from 
the  Powers  of  Christendom,  a  paternal  ad- 
monition by  Pontifical  letters  from  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  report  of  an  approaching  ex- 
pedition, aimed  at  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  fleet.  Caoursin  hints  that  this 
rumor  spread  to  the  camp  of  the  Basha,  and 
quickened  his  departure.  At  all  events,  his 
want  of  power  to  maintain  an  effective 
blockade  showed  him  that  bis  position  might 
become  dangerous,  as  well  as  useless  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  After  ravaging  the 
island,  carrying  off  all  the  cattle  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  destroying  the  gardens 
and  vineyards,  he  set  sail  with  his  whole 
fleet,  for  the  harbor  of  Physco,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  On  that  very  day,  170  years 
before,  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  had 
stormed  the  city  of  Rhodes,  after  a  siege  of 
four  years,  and  won  the  proud  title  of  which 
the  Infidels  were  so  anxious  to  deprive 
them.  "  And  you  must  know,"  says  our 
French  chronicler,  "  that  in  their  retreating 
the  Turks  made  not  that  great  cheer,  nor 
sounded  their  drums  or  trumpets,  nor  made 
the  great  noise  that  they  did  at  the  laying  of 
the  siege,  but  retired  as  coyly  as  they  could 
for  the  fear  that  they  had  of  those  of  the 
town  ;  and  so  they  went  off  to  their  great 
dishonor.  And  let  us  pray  God  devoutly 
that  they  may  all  ('en  tel  lieu')  become 
good  Christians,  and  uphold  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  otherwise  may  God  of  his  grace  be 
pleased  to  destroy  them  altogether,  that 
they  may  never  harm  good  Christians  any 
more.  Amen."  So  perorates,  as  in  Catho- 
lic duty  bound,  the  rough  and  ready  soldier, 
"rude  and  gross  of  sense  and  understand- 
ing," but  painstaking  inquirer,  and  strong 
and  picturesque  narrator,  Mary  Dupuis. 


We  said  above  that  the  Cross  struck 
down  its  adversaries  by  thousands  on  the 
day  of  the  storming.  As  was  usual  in  the 
melees  of  those  times,  the  great  carnage  took 
place  more  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  actual 
contest.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Knights  was  about  forty  killed  (of  whom 
fifteen  were  among  their  best  officers),  and 
more  than  500  wounded.  Of  the  enemy's 
picked  troops  there  were  found  after  the 
fight,  within  the  walls,  138  dead  or  alive ; 
the  finest  men,  says  Dupuis,  that  were  ever 
looked  on.  These  were  all  thrown  into  the 
sea.  In  the  ditch  and  the  approaches, 
where  the  Turks  were  "slaughtered  like 
8 wine"  in  their  panic,  there  were  counted 
3,500  corpses,  or  more ;  exclusive  of  the 
wounded  who  regained  the  camp,  where 
they  died  in  great  numbers,  at  was  proved 
by  the  size  of  the  cemeteries.  The  corpses 
that  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Knights 
when  the  siege  was  raised,  were  burned  (to 
avoid  a  pestilence)  upon  huge  funeral  piles, 
made  of  the  timber  used  in  the  Turkish 
works  and  approaches.  For  nine  days,  as 
in  the  plains  of  Troy,  7rvpal  v&cihov  icaiovro 
dapeiai — while  the  good  wives  of  Rhodes 
(pardon  our  chronicler  for  this  touch  of 
nature),  "  who  saw  the  Turks  frying  in  their 
own  grease,  cursed  them,  and  said  they 
were  so  fat  with  the  figs  and  other  fruits 
which  they  had  devoured  in  the  citizens' 
gardens." 

Palaeologus  Basha  escaped  the  bowstring 
after  all.     iTndoubtedly  he  ran  great  risk  of 
it,  after  so  ignominious  a  failure  in  the  en- 
terprise which  he  had  done  so  much  to  in- 
stigate.    Mahomet  was  contented,  however, 
with  banishing  him  to  Gallipoli ;  and,  like 
that  general,  whose  presence  in  the   field 
was  estimated  by  his  greatest  antagonist  as 
equivalent  to  forty  thousand  men,  consoled 
himself  for  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  by 
declaring  that  his  troops  were  never  success- 
ful except  when  led  by  himself  in  person* 
After  collecting  in  Bithynia  during  the  en- 
suing winter  an  army  of  300,000  men,  he 
commenced  a  southward  march  across  Asia 
Minor,  as  soon  as  the  season  admitted  of 
commencing  the  campaign.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Rhodes,  so  long  the  eyesore 
of   his  power,  was  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition ;    but  such   absolute   secrecy    was 
maintained  as  to  its  destination,  that  many 
thought  it  was  intended  against  the  Soldan 
of  Egypt.     Forty  years,  however,  were  still 
to  elapse  before  the  banner  of  the  Crescent 
should   wave  over  the  citadel  of  Rhodes ; 
and    Mahomet   was    fated    to    die    in    his 
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march  across  Bilhynia,  on  the  3d  of  May, 

1481. 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forlh  the 
death  of  princes  :  and  they  shone  portentous- 
ly on  this  occasion.  Four  comets  foretold 
to  the  astrologers  with  great  precision  Ma- 
homet's death,  and  the  dissensions  coose- 
fnent  thereon  between  his  sons  Bajazet  and 
isim.  Without  professing  to  guarantee  the 
prophecies  as  delivered  before  the  event,  we 
eut  join  for  the  curious  the  accounts  of  these 
celestial  phenomena  transmitted  through  the 
poelry  of  the  age. 

"  Inanci  el  boo  epirare  quatro  comets 
In  cielo  aparveno  con  mollo  isplendore 
Snpra  Constant  inopoli  molto  liete, 
L'una  era  grand  e,  et  I'altre  (re  minors ; 
E  pur  che  tulli  esso  quatro  pianete 
Si  ermno  tnttc  di  vario  colore  ; 
Con  elgni  assal  di  varUte  torte 
Significando  del  (urcho  la  morte. 

E  ie  tre  comete  minore  degne  e  belle 
he  due  la  coda  insieuio  avia  legata  ; 
E  una  falza  si  altraversava  quelle 
Apresso  agli  occhi  loro  insanguinata  ; 
E  in  mezo  de  loro  occhii  eran  tre  atelte, 
(La  due  code  ana  1'  una  avia  legata  0 
De  Ie  tre  suite  le  due  negro  vezo, 
E  una  atella  rosna  loro  in  mezo." 

Such  were  the  heavenly  signs — to  each  of 
which  Astrology  assigned  Its  due  signification. 
The  largest  comet  portended  the  death  of 
the  emperor — "Cioe  el  gran  turcho,  capo  di 
turcbia," — the  three  others,  with  their  vari- 
eties of  color,  twisted  tails,  and  bloody  scythe, 
foretold,  with  mutate  particularity,  the  coarse 
of  the  quarrel  between  Mahomet's  sons,  as  it 
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Come  el  gran  turcho  morebbe  di  lurch  ia, 
E  fra'  figiioli  sarebbe  divisione : " 

*S  '  and  sn  on.     The  earth  gave  its  tokens  at 
'"     well  as  the  sky:— 

"  V.  quando  el  eran  turcho  fu  in  ml  passare, 
Grun  teremoti  venevnn  in  tnrchis, 
Tuoni,  teinpeste,  e  fort  una  di  mare, 
E  le  saetle  del  cielo  si  piovia, 
I'aria  el  mondo  volesse  sobiasare ; 
Corbi  infiniti  per  I'  acre  avia  :  " 


until,  in  accordance  with  his  destiny, 


''  SI  come  piaeque  el  eterno  Sipnore 
El  gran  turcho  de  vita  trapaei6." 


The  news  of  Mahomet's  death  reached 
Rhodes,  aa  Caoursin  tells  us,  exactly  one 
year  after  the  opening  af  the  first  battery 
against  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas.  Well 
pleased  the  Knights  must  have  been  to  es- 
cape a  repetition  of  the  last  year's  siege,  if 
nothing  worse.  It  became  the  duty  of  the 
Vice- Chancellor  and  Public  Orator  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  ;  and  he  has  happily  re- 
ported in  full  the  Oration  "  De  Morte  Magoi 
Thurci,''  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  Rhodes 
on  the  day  before  the  Kalends  of  June,  1481. 
Our  renders  may  be  edified  by  a  slight  para- 
phrase or  summary. 

"Not  without  God's  pity,"  begins  the 
pious  orator,  "  and  that  divine  nod  to  which 
all  things  bow,  is  the  poisoned  wound  of 
Christendom  healed,  the  consuming  fire 
quenched  ;  the  devouring  serpent,  the  second 
Mahomet,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  life- 
giving  Cross,  and  of  this  our  miliiary  Order 
(which  haa  been  rescued  hy  favor  of  thai  re- 
deeming sign  alone), is  dead.  How  did  the 
infernal  one  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  his  aban- 
doned comrade,  and  the  inmates  of  hell  re- 
ceive him  with  shouts  of  joy;  if,  indeed, 
there  is  any  joy  in  that  abode  at  all.  For 
surely  the  fearful  mansion  of  that  eternal 
misery  is  duly  reserved  for  that  most  wicked 
of  tyrants,  who  destroyed  the  souls  of  so 
many  children,  whom  he  drove  to  the  deny- 
ing of  their  faith  ;  who  dragged  so  many 
|  holy  maidens  from  the  religious  service 
'  whereunto  they  weie  dedicated  ;  who  ruined 
so  many  nnble  viigins  and  chaste  wives ;  who 
slaughtered  alike  the  young,  the  old,  and 
the  deorepid ;  who  profaned  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  polluted  with  the  foul  rites  of 
Mahomet  the  temples  and  monasteries  of  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  who  swallowed  up  inherit- 
ances, trampled  on  and  seized  for  his  own 
kingdoms  principalities  and  cities ;  even  to 
the  noble  imperial  city  of  Constantinople; 
where  be  committed  such  enormities  of 
cruelty,  superstition,  and  wickedness,"  as 
Caoursin  does  not  like  to  think  of.  The 
tongue  of  a  virtuous  public  orator  slicks  to 
the  roof  of  bis  mouth,  his  face  is  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  his  pale  lips  are  quivering, 
at  speaking  of  crimes  so  savage  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Grand  Master  and  lhat  most  il- 
lustrious assembly  :  he  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears :  but  he  trusts  they  will  p  irdon 
him,  inasmuch  as  Plato  himself  says  that 
speech  must  be  suited  to  facts.  "  Who  can 
invent  a  punishment  severe  enough,  or  find 
in  bell  a  place  fit  for  such  a  monster,  where 
his  cruel  soul  may  duly  pay  its  endless 
penalty?    Truly  a  second  Lucifer,  a  second 
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Mahomet,  a  second  Anti-Christ;  whose  guilty 
corpse  (as  we  may  infer)  Earth  itself  refused 
to  contain,  gaping  so  widely  that  it  sank  at 
once  down  to  the  centre  and  the  perpetual 
chaos  of  the  wicked,  where  its  odor  of  un- 
holinesa  was  so  villainous  as  even  to  ag- 
gravate their  former  pains.  For,  about  the 
time  of  his  expiring,  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  felt  over  Asia,  Rhodes,  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  of  which  the  violence  destroyed 
castles,  palaces,  and  citadels:  the  sea  itself 
rose  on  a  sadden  ten  feet  above,  and  ebbed 
as  many  below,  ita  usual  level.  Suoh  phe- 
nomena must  be  referred  to  the  strength  of 
the  horrid  exhalation  mentioned  Above :  for, 
although  they  may  be  brought  about  ia  ac- 
cordance with  physical  principles,  still  they 
are  wont  to  portend  or  accompany  tome 
great  event." 

It  appeared  noteworthy  to  the  genius  of 
that  age,  that  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk 
should  bave  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  finding  of  the  true  Cross.  The  oration 
naturally  concludes  with  the  compliments 
suggested  by  the  occasion  to  "  our  high  and 
mighty  prince  and  grandmaster,  Peter  D'Au- 
bussnn,  who  in  faith  may  be  said  to  rival  the 
Maccabees,  in  strength  Samson,  in  prudence 
Cato,  in  good  fortune  Metellus,  in  military 
genius  Hannibal,  and  in  the  glory  of  his 
victory  Julius  Caesar." 

One  of  the  woodcuts  in  Caoursin's  volume 
illustrates  the  scene  of  Mahomet's  deathbed! 
A  crowned,  bearded,  hooknosed,  ghastly 
figure  lies  propped  up  by  pillows  on  a  couch, 
at  the  foot  of  which  an  attendant  is  uplifting 
the  wail.  The  gaunt  and  powerless  arms 
have  fallen  outside  the  coverlet,  at  the  folds 
of  which  the  fingers  have  been  fumbling. 
The  Ulemas,  or  whatever  other  name  belongs 
to  the  Mahometan  priesthood  of  that  age,  are 
administering  the  last  consolations  of  their 
religion,  and  exhibiting  for  the  sultan  to  kisa 
or  adore  an  emblem  which  may  be  a  metal 
plate  with  rayed  edges,  representing  a  sun  or 
star.  In  the  background  are  the  royal  phy- 
sicians, with  crossed  forefingers  and  signifi- 
cant gesticulation,  muttering  their  last  useless 
consultation  upon  the  treatment  of  their 
patient.  Over  the  head  of  the  couch  flutters 
a  winged  demon  such  as  Retz-ch,  delights  in 
designing,  who,  when  the  last  breath  exhales, 
and  Mahomet  the  Second  "trapassa"  from  his 
earthly  tenement,  seises  in  grim  triumph  the 
.helpless  soul  of  his  victim,  as  it  issues  from 
the  dying  lips  in  the  likeness  of  a  newborn 
child,  Gavisut  est  quidem  in/ernut  perditi 
iodalU  adventu. 

To  balance  all  the  abuse  which  the  vigor- 
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>as  and  orthodox  Caoursin  makes  it  his  pleas- 
ure and  duty  to  heap  on  the  Great  Turk's 
devoted  head,  let  us  refer  to  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  Mahomet's  epitaph,  which  there  is 
evtry  reason  to  suppose  he  drew  up  for  biro- 
self.  The  man  who  conquered  with  his  own 
right  hand  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms, 
and  three  hundred  cities,  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  no  word  in  record  of  so  many  victories. 
Not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  tried  to  do, 
and  failed  in  doing,  stands  written  above  his 
dust.  "I  designed  to  conquer  Rhodes,  and 
subdue  proud  Italy." 

It  brings  back  at  once  the 
Actum,  inquit,  nihil  tsi,  nisi  Pceiw  milite  portas 
FraDgimn*,  et  media  vexillum  pono  Saburta" 
of  the  great  Carthaginian  conqueror.  A  trait 
of  similar  character  ia  recorded  of  Mahomet's 
great  predecessor  Saladin :  who,  before  his 
death,  ordered  his  standard-bearer  to  carry 
round  the  streets  of  Damascus  the  winding- 
sheet  in  which  he  was  soon  to  be  wrapped, 
crying  aloud  as  he  went,  "See  here  all  tbat 
the  great  Saladin,  conqueror  of  the  East, 
carries  off  with  him  of  all  bis  conquests  and 
treasures."  This  again  is  the  moral  of  "  Ex- 
pends Haunibalem," — a  moral  which  will 
bear  much  repetition,  not  among  the  follow- 
ers of  El  Islam  alone,  or  the  philosophical 
worshippers  of  the  Roman  Fantbeon.  Sala- 
din and  Mahomet  the  Second  did  not  wait 
for  a  Giour  satirist  to  point  the  moral  for 
them. 

Here  we  may  draw  the  curtain :  for  the 
death  of  Mahomet  was  the  safety  of  Rhodes. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  y#ar  from  this  date 
elapsed,  before  Misacrl^JpUseologus,  again 
restored  to  court-favor  and  greatness  as  a 
partisan  of  Bajazet,  was  treating  with  D'Au- 
busson's  ambassadors  respecting  the  jealous 
safe-keeping  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Zizim.* 
Precetltmiitiimus  Princtps  nailer  was  the 
head  of  the  Order  for  twenty  years  more; 
but  the  rest  of  his  acts,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  Caoursin's  Chronicle,  belong  to  a 
fresh  period  of  history.  Let  us  leave  Rhodes 
to  repair  her  damaged  walls,  and  cultivate  to 
their  former  trimness  and  beauty  her  spoiled 
vineyards  and  gardens;  while  the  knightly 
champions  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  still  talk 
over  among  themselves,  and  recount  to  Mary 
Dupuis  for  our  benefit,  their  perils  and  their 
preservation  non  sine  Dei  pietale  ac  divino 


*  As  s  friendly  diplomatist  ha  found  more  favor 
in  Caoorsto  a  sight  than  as  a  hoctila  general.  Toe 
mowtrum  horrtndum  in/orme  ingent  of  tbe  aiegt 
changes  upon  a  Dearer  view  into  '  vir  quidem  per- 
h  urn  suns  sc  (acundu?.' 
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From    Bentley's    Miscellany. 


THE     BLUE    DRAGOON 


In  the  Dutch  town  of  M there  resided, 

at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an  aged 
widow,  known  by  the  name  of  Madame 
Andrecht.  The  only  occupants  of  the  house, 
which  was  the  widow's  property,  were  her- 
self and  a  maid- servant  of  about  the  same 
age.  As  the  widow  was  in  a  precarious 
state  of  health,  she  kept  no  society,  and  did 
not  leave  her  room  for  weeks  together.  Her 
only  recreation  was,  that  she  went  in  spring, 
when  the  weather  was  settled,  to  visit  her 
son,  who  resided  in  a  neighboring  village, 
and  on  these  excursions  she  was  always  ac- 
companied by  her  servant,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  her  temper,  and  was  the  only  nurse 
she  would  have  about  her.  During  these 
absences  from  town  the  house  was  uninhab- 
ited, and  though  carefully  locked  up,  not 
guarded  with  any  special  attention. 

The  widow  returned  from  her  annual  ex- 
cursion on  the  30th  of  June,  17 — ,  and  found 
that  during  her  absencothe  house  had  been 
broken  into,  and  besides  other  valuables,  all 
her  plate  and  jewels  carried  off.  The  authorities 
were  immediately  informed,  and  both  burgo- 
master And  polij&began  making  a  diligent  in- 
quiry. It  was  rioi difficult  to  discover  how  the 
thieves  had  broken  into  the  house.  The  window 
of  a  back  room  looked  on  the  garden,  and  had 
been  secured  within  by  a  brass  screw  on  either 
side.  A  pane  of  glass  had  been  broken  on  each 
side,  the  screws  had  been  taken  out,  and  they 
had  carried  off  their  plunder  by  the  back-door, 
which  was  found  unfastened.  All  the  other 
windows  were  still  securely  bolted,  and 
several  rooms  had  not  even  been  entered. 
It  was  evident  that  the  thieves  had  set  to 
work  in  great  security,  had  taken  their  time, 
and  had  not  been  apprehensive  of  being  dis- 
turbed. They  had  removed  the  top  of  a 
heavy  old  escritoire,  which  had  been  care- 
fully locked,  and  had  lifted  out  the  doors. 
This  operation  had  been  effected  so  cleverly 
that  there  was  not  the  slighest  trace  of  vio- 
lence.  Out  of  this  escritoire  the  jewels  and 
other  valuables  had  been  taken.  Two  chests 
had  also  been  broken  open,  and  gold,  silver, 
and  apparel  carried  off.     The  value  of  the 


objects  missed  amounted  to  about  2,000  Dutch 
florins. 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  robbery  had 
been  effected  by  more  than  one  person ;  it 
was  equally  probable  that  the  plan  had  been 
matured  long  before.  It  was  also  apparent 
that  the  robbery  had  been  committed  by 
persons  not  unacquainted  with  the  house  and 
the  widow's  circumstances.  The  widow's 
house  was  situated  in  an  outlying  street,  and 
was  the  only  respectable  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Persons  in  inferior  circumstances, 
and  among  them  several  suspicious  characters, 
occupied  the  adjacent  houses.  At  the  end 
of  the  garden  behind  the  house,  from  which 
side  the  thieves  must  have  come,  ran  the 
inner  town  ditch,  which  was  navigable,  and 
only  divided  from  it  by  a  quickset  hedge. 
The  next  house  was  a  corner  one,  and  a  nar- 
row path  ran  along  its  side  and  the  garden 
hedge  to  a  plank  laid  across  the  ditch.  It 
was  not  supposed,  however,  that  the  thieves 
had  climbed  over  the  hedges  of  the  two  gar- 
dens, but  it  was  much  more  likely  that  they 
had  come  in  a  boat  to  the  hedge  and  climbed 
over  it.  No  suspicious  footsteps  could  be 
noticed  in  the  garden- walks  or  flower  beds. 

The  discovery  immediately  caused  great 
excitement:  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
astir,  and  a  mob  of  curious  persons  surround- 
ed the  house.  The  police  were  compelled 
to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  them 
entering:  still  one  of  them,  a  baker,  who 
lived  in  the  house  right  opposite  to  the 
widow,  had  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  in 
with  the  officers,  and  satisfying  his  curiosity. 
His  acquaintances  who  had  seen  him  enter 
awaited  his  return  with  impatience,  to  learn 
from  him  all  that  the  police  would  not  impart 
to  them.  Their  hopes  were  deceived,  how- 
ever, for  he  maintained  an  obstinate  silence, 
or  only  gave  equivocal  replies.  A  wool- 
spinner,  Leendert  van  N ,  who  lived  in 

the  corner  house,  was  far  more  talkative. 
Wherever  people  put  their  heads  togethejy^     - 
he  hurried  up  to  them,  listened  to  their  apk£v  *. 
jectures,  and  favored  them  with  his  owfc:'  •    •£ 
he  spoke,  too,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and         .i 
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hinted  at  certain  persons  and  things.  His 
wife  did  the  same  among  her  neighbors  in  a 
louder  key.  She  shook  her  head  at  one 
thing,  nodded  at  another,  and  repeatedly  said 
she  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  thieves  were 
carried  10  piison  before  night.  Among  the 
ti  mob  which  her  husband  was  honoring  with 
k  his  remarks  was  a  Jew  pedlar,  who  was  con- 
stantly vi>ible  in  the  streets  with  his  wares. 
An  acquaintance  twitched  the  woolspinner 
by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered  to  him  that  he 
had  better  be  cautious,  for  the  Jew  was  a 
spy.  The  warning  came  too  late.  The 
same  morning  the  woolspinner  was  summon- 
ed to  the  town-house,  to  give  the  burgo- 
master an  explanation  of  his  suspicious- 
remarks.  He  hesitated,  denied,  and  tried  to 
evade  the  questions,  but  when  the  burgo- 
master pressed  him,  he  determined  on  speak- 
ing, though  he  would  gladly  have  saved  the 
persons,  who  had  never  done  him  any  injury. 
At  the  end  of  the  street  in  which  the 
woolspinner  lived,  a  public-house  had  been 
open  for   several   years,  kept  by  a  certain 

Nicholas  D .     The  people  of  the  town, 

however,  rarely  called  him  by  his  name,  but 
only  spoke  of  him  as  the  "blue  Dragoon/' 
as  he  had  formeily  served  in  Colonel  von 
Wakerbarth's  regiment,  whose  uniform  was 
of  this  color.  When  garrisoned  in  the  town 
some  years  before,  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Madame  Andrecht's  former  maid, 
Hanne,  whom  he  eventually  married.  The 
girl  had  been  six  years  in  the  widow's  ser- 
vice, and  possessed  her  entire  confidence. 
As  far  as  was  known,  the  old  lady  had  given 
them  the  means  to  open  the  public-house, 
for  neither  of  them  had  any  thing.  It  was 
also  known  that  Hanne  and  her  Blue  Dragoon, 
as  long  as  they  were  unmarried,  had  had  few 
opportunities  of  meeting.  Consequently 
Hanne  waited,  when  her  mistress  had  gone 
to  bed,  at  the  house  door,  and  the  Blue 
Dragoon  never  failed  to  make  his  appearance. 
If  the  weather  was  fair,  they  would  remain 
talking  there;  if  bad,  Hanne  took  the  liberty 
of  inviting  her  lover  into  the  house.  This 
did  not  long  remain  hidden  from  the  old 
lady,  and  she  did  not  approve  of  it ;  she 
therefore  had  the  street  door  locked  each 
night  before  going  to  bed,  and  took  the  key 
with  her.  The  lovers,  however,  were  not 
balked  by  this ;  the  Blue  Dragoon  sought  a 
road  through  the  woolspinner's  garden.  One 
evening  the  latter  heard  the  clang  of  spurs  ; 
he  went  to  the  back  door  hurriedly  with  a 
light,  and  saw  Nicholas  climbing  over  the 
v  fence  of  Madame  Andrecht's  garden.  He 
'■  *       did  not  make  any  disturbance,  for  he  knew 


of  the  love  affair,  and  the  Blue  Dragoon  told 
him  laughingly  that  he  was  going  to  bid  his 
Hanne  good  night.  When,  however,  the 
thing  went  on,  and  the  Blue  Dragoon  climbed 
over  night  after  night,  he  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  Blue  Dragoon  did  not  climb  over  any 
more,  yet  the  woolspinner  saw  him  in  the 
garden  with  his  Hanne.  The  enigma  was 
solved  one  evening  when  he  came  home  very 
late,  and  saw  a  boat  fastened  to  a  post  close 
to  Madame  Andrecht's  garden.  It  was  one 
of  those  in  which  the  dragoons  usually 
fetched  their  fodder  from  the  stores,  and 
Nicholas  was  at  that  time  servant  to  one  of 
the  officers,  and  attended  to  his  horse.  Man 
and  wife  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  that 
love  will  always  find  a  way ;  and  they  fre- 
quently saw  the  boat  after  that  under  the 
hedge.  Such  was  the  woolspinner's  ex- 
planations of  the  motives  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  his  suspicions.  He  found,  how- 
ever, more  nourishment  for  them  in  facts  that 
had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge.  Some 
ten  days  before  the  discovery  of  the  robbery, 
while  the  widow  was  still  in  the  country,  he 
had  found  a  colored  pocket-handkerchief  at 
the  side  of  the  town  ditch,  close  to  his  neigh- 
bor's garden.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  without 
thinking  any  thing  about  it.  At  dinner  he 
told  the  circumstance  to  his  wife,  and  showed 
her  the  handkerchief,  remarking  innocently 
at  the  same  time,  "  If  Madame  Andrecht 
were  in  town,  and*  Hanne  still  with  her,  we 
should  know  what  it  meant.  The  Blue 
Dragoon  had  been  courting  again,  and  lost 
his  handkerchief."  His  wife  took  it,  looked 
at  it,  and  pointed  to  one  corner,  in  which  the 
letters  N.  D.  were  marked.  Neither  of  them 
thought  of  the  circumstance  during  the  fol- 
lowing days,  till  the  discovery  of  the  robbery 
recalled  it  to  mind. 

Suspicion,  consequently,  rested  on  the  Blue 
Dragoon,  and  another  circumstance  materially 
confirmed  it.  On  the  first  examination  of 
the  house,  a  partly-burnt  spill  had  been  found 
on  the  ground  near  the  escritoire.  Had 
Madame  Andrecht  or  her  servant  used  the 
paper  to  light  a  candle  it  would  not  have 
been  thrown  on  the  ground,  for  their  cleanli- 
ness was  notorious.  No  other  persons  had 
entered  the  house  lately,  and,  had  it  been  so, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  transgress  in 
«uch  a  way.  The  police  had  not  smoked, 
and,  therefore,  the  thieves  could  be  the  only 
persons  who  had  thrown  the  spill  on  this 
spot.  On  unfolding  the  rest  of  the  paper,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  declaration  or  receipt  for 
the  town  dues  on  spirits  that  had  been  im- 
ported.    When  the  spirits  had   been  once 
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carried  home,  this  receipt  was  of  no  farther 
use,  and  the  pipers  were  not  generally  pre- 
served by  the  landlords.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  receipt  found  in  th«  house  was 
burnt,  the  name  of  the  landlord  was  gone, 
but  the  lower  pari  was  in  good  condition, 
and  upon  it  was  the  signature  of  the  excise- 
man and  the  date.  It  was  easy  with  these 
indicia  to  find  out  what  landlord  had  declared 
spirits  on  that  day.     The  books  showed  that 

Nicholas  D had  received  several  kegs  of 

Geneva.  This,  in  connection  with  the  wool- 
spinner's  statement,  determined  the  police  to 
arrest  the  Blue  Dragoon,  as  well  as  his  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  his  wife,  her  father  and 
brother,  who  lived  with  him.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  house  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
"souvenir"  behind  the  shutter  of  the  tap- 
room window,  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  Madame  Andrecht,  for  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her.  were  found  in  it. 

While  the  whole  town  was  busying  itself 
in  forming  conjectures  on  the  subject,  a  re- 
spectable tradesman  made  his  appearance 
before  the  police  and  gave  in  the  following 
statement ; — He  was  a  wood-merchant,  and 
among  his  customers  was  a  carpenter,  Isaac 

van  C ,  who  was  always  in  arrear  with 

his  payments.  The  merchant  pressed  him, 
and  at  length  commenced  legal  proceedings. 
A  few  days  before  the  discovery  of  the  rob- 
bery the  carpenter  came  to  his  house  and 
begged  him  not  to  proceed  further,  or  he 
should  be  a  ruined  man.  "  See  how  1  am 
paid  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  placed  a  basket 
on  the  table  and  produced  from  it  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks  and  a  coffee-pot.  "  I  had 
sixty  florins  to  receive  of  a  party,  but  he 
begged  me  to  take  this  silver  in  part  pay- 
ment, and  I  did  so,  as  I  saw  I  should  not 
get  my  money  in  any  other  way.  I  did  not 
like  to  sell  it  to  the  silversmiths  here,  as  I 
should  not  get  half  the  value,  but  waited  till 
I  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  could  dispdse 
of  them.  I  will  leave  the  silver  in  pledge 
with  you  till  I  receive  my  money."  The 
wood-merchant  hesitated  at  first,  but  at 
length  consented.  The  silver  was  in  his 
hands.  When  he  heard  of  the  robbery  at 
Madame  Andrecht's,  and  read  the  list  of 
things  stolen,  he  had  no  doubt  that  these  ob- 
jects formed  part  of  them.  He  did  not  wish 
to  throw  auy  suspicion  on  the  carpenter :  he 
could  no  doubt  explain  whence  he  obtained 
them,  and  he  was  surprised  he  had  not  done 
so  already,  to  prove  the  landlord's  guilt  or 
innocence.  The  police  immediately  sent  for 
the  silver  and  the  carpenter,  Isaac  van 
C . 


The  carpenter  ariived  breathlessly.  He 
seemed  perfectly  prepared,  and  before  they 
proceeded  to  question  him. he  volunteered 
the  following  statement : — He  had  been 
pressed  by  the  wood- merchant,  and  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  press  his  debtors.  Among 

them  was   Nicholas  D ,  who  owed  him 

feixty  florins  for  work  done  in  his  house. 
Nicholas  had  come  to  him  some  twelve  days 
before  and  begged  him  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
When  the  carpenter  declared  it  was  impos- 
sible, he  had  offered  him  some  old  silver  in 
part  payment.  The  carpenter  suspected 
nothing  wrong,  but  asked  him  accidentally 
how  he  had  got  it?  The  Blue  Dragoon  re- 
plied that  it  belonged  to  his  father-in-law,  to 
whom  it  had  been  left  by  an  old  lady,  whose 
coachman  he  had  been  for  several  years. 
They  agreed  that  it  should  be  taken  for  a 
certain  price,  and  the  landlord  brought  it  to 
him  the  same  evening  in  a  covered  basket. 
At  the  same  lime,  he  requested  him  not  to 
dispose  of  it  in  the  town,  for  he  would  Only 
get  half  its  value  ;  and  besides,  he,  the  land- 
lord, had  reasons  for  desiring  it. 

The  Blue  Dragoon  was  now  examined,  and 
his  statement  tallied  with  that  of  the  carpen- 
ter to  a  certain  extent.  He  allowed  that  he 
owed  him  sixty  florins,  but  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  pay  him  any  part.  He,  however,  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  silver.  The  rest 
of  the  family  made  the  same  statement,  but 
all  declared  that  Nicholas  had,  in  their  pres- 
ence, three  months  previously,  counted  out 
twenty  floiins,  which  he  said  were  intended 
for  the  carpenter.  The  Blue  Dragoon,  on 
further  examination,  confessed  that  this  was 
a  fact,  but  he  had  used  the  money  to  pay 
some  old  gambling  debts,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  had  told  his  wife  he  intended  t?  em 
for  the  carpenter.  This  was  the  first  instance 
in  which  any  of  the  accused  had  been  con- 
victed of  a  falsehood  ;  and,  although  it  re- 
ferred to  an  immaterial  circumstance,  it  threw 
an  unfavorable  light  on  their  other  state- 
ments, and  his  assurance  that  he  had  paid 
the  carpenter  no  part  of  the  debt  by  means 
of  the  silver,  found  no  credence.  The  car- 
penter, moreover,  did  not  rest  in  his  endeav- 
or to  convict  the  landlord  of  falsehood :  he 
produced  a  species  of  ledger,  in  which  an 
entry  was  made  that,  on  the  23d  June,  the 

landlord,  Nicholas  D ,  had  paid  thirty 

florins  in  account  in  old  silver.  The  car- 
penter's housekeeper  and  apprentice  both 
gave  their  testimony  that  they  were  pres- 
ent when  the  Blue  Dragoon  had  spoken 
with  their  master  on  the  subject,  and  swore 
to  the  truth  of  the  statement.     In  considers- 
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tion  of  all  this,  and  as  the  landlord  persisted 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  the  authorities  de- 
termined on  bringing  him  to  confess  by  means 
of  torture.  All  preparations  were  made, 
and  the  torture  would  be  applied  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  a  letter  reached  the  authori- 
ties by  the  Rotterdam  post. 

"  Before  I  quit  this  country,  and  reach  a  spot 

where  neither  the  authorities  of  M nor  the 

court-martial  can  touch  me,  I  will  save  four  inno- 
cent persons  who  are  now  imprisoned  in  Al— ■ — . 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  punish  them  for  a  crime 
of  which  they  can  not  be  guilty.  How  the  car- 
penter is  connected  with  them  I  can  not  conjecture, 
and  I  heard  of  it  with  great  surprise.  However, 
the  carpenter  may  not  be  perfectly  innocent.  May 
the  judges  pay  due  attention  to  this  hint !  They 
may  afterwards  bitterly  repent  neglecting  it.  They 
need  not  attempt  to  follow  me.  If  the  wind  re- 
mains in  the  present  quarter,  I  shall  be  in  Eng- 
land before  this  letter  is  received. 

M  Joseph  Christian  Ruhler, 
"  Ex-Corporal  in  the  Company  le  Long." 

The  authorities  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  delay  the  torture.  It 
seemed,  at  first  sight,  no  mere  invention  of 
the  prisoner's  friends.  A  company  com- 
manded by  Captain  le  Long  was  really  in 
garrison :  a  corporal  of  that  name  had  served 
in  it,  but  had  disappeared  or  deserted  four 
weeks  hack.  Till  then,  all  inquiries  after  him 
had  been  useless.  The  police  also  found 
that  the  corporal  had  disappeared  on  the 
very  night  before  the  robbery  was  made 
known.  A  connection  between  the  two  facts 
appeared  evident.  A  new  discovery,  how- 
ever, destroyed  this  conclusion.  The  letter 
from  Rotterdam  was  laid  before  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  he  declared  it,  at  first 
sight,  a  forgery.  The  handwriting  was  not 
Ruhler's ;  all  his  comrades  asserted  it,  and 
several  old  company's  lists,  which  Rubier 
was  known  to  have  written,  proved  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judge.  Consequently,  the 
letter  was  nothing  more  than  a  trick  of  some 
friend  or  accomplice  of  the  Blue  Dragoon  to 
liberate  him  from  the  torture.  This  was  the  pre- 
valent opinion,  when  two  new  and  very  im- 
portant witnesses  made  their  appearance.  They 
had  no  connection  together,  nor  were  their 
statements  thekifeast  alike ;  the  facts  they 
brought  forward  contradicted  one  another  in 
a  measure,  and  which,  on  one  hand,  throwing 
a  light  on  the  matter,  on  the  other,  they  only 
rendered  it  more  obscure. 

A  tradesman  of  the  town,  who  was  a  gen- 
eral dealer  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  widow  Andrecht,  had  been  absent  in  the 
south  of  Germany  during  the  whole  of  the 


trial.  He  had  but  just  returned  and  been 
told  of  the  affair,  when  he  voluntarily  ap- 
peared before  the  police,  and  made  the 
following  very  important  statement  -.—About 
the  time  when  the  robbery  must  have  taken 
place  he  was  still  in  the  town.  The  carpen- 
ter, Isaac  van  C ,  called  upon  him  and 

begged  him  to  lend  him  his  boat,  in  which 
he  usually  transported  his  bales  and  heavier 
goods.  This  boat  was  generally  fastened  be- 
hind the  house,  near  his  warehouse,  which 
was  close  to  the  town  ditch.  He  had  a  large 
quantity  of  casks  to  deliver  at  that  time,  and 
could  not  spare  it.  Isaac,  however,  begged 
him  very  earnestly,  and  stated  he  only  wanted 
the  boat  for  a  couple  of  nights,  and  would 
return  it  to  its  place  in  the  morning.  On  his 
inquiring  why  he  wanted  it  particularly  at 
night,  he  replied,  after  a  pause,  that  he 
wished  to  move  the  furniture  of  some  people, 
who  were  leaving  their  house.  "By  night?" 
the  owner  of  the  boat  asked.  "  Who  leaves 
his  house  by  night?"  The  carpenter  replied, 
with  a  cunning  smile,  that  the  people  were 
bankrupts,  and  were  going  to  "shoot  the 
moon !"  The  owner  was  indignant,  and  re- 
fused the  use  of  his  boat.  The  carpenter, 
however,  quickly  said  that  he  had  been  in 
jest,  and  his  intention  was  to  go  fishing  with 
bis  apprentice  during  the  night.  He  had  not 
told  him  his  real  object,  for  fear  he  might 
not  like  his  boat  dirtied.  He  at  length 
yielded  to  the  carpenter's  pressing  entreaties, 
and  lent  him  the  boat  on  condition  that  he 
returned  it  again  the  next  morning.  The 
carpenter  kept  his  word  faithfully.  When 
he  went  to  his  warehouse  the  next  morning 
at  an  early  hour,  he  saw  the  carpenter  and 
his  apprentice  just  fastening  the  boat.  It 
struck  him  directly  that  they  had  no  nets  or 
fishing  implements.  He  examined  the  boat, 
and  was  still  more  surprised  at  finding  it  dry 
(uUvclean  inside.  He  had,  therefore,  detected 
tne  carpenter  in  a  falsehood.  In  the  boat  he 
picked  up  a  parcel,  consisting  of  two  silver 
forks  wrapped  in  paper.  The  carpenter's 
first  statement  had  been  correct  then :  he  had 
helped  the  bankrupt  to  remove  his  furniture 
clandestinely.  In  considerable  anger  at  it, 
he  put  the  forks  in    his  pocket   and  went 

straight  to  Isaac  van  C .    The  carpenter, 

his  housekeeper,  and  the  apprentice  were  in 
the  workshop.  He  held  out  the  forks  to 
them,  saying :  "  You  left  them  in  my  boat. 
I  suppose  you* used  them  to  eat  the  fish  you 
caught.  I  hope  they  will  agree  with  you." 
They  were  evidently  confounded.  The  house- 
keeper first  collected  herself.  She  stammered 
that  her  master  "  had  really  helped   6ome 
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people  to  move."  Thii  was  in  itself  no  very 
creditable  action,  and  he  presumed  that  their 
confusion  arose  from  their  feelings  of  shame. 
When  he  asked  the  name  of  the  person,  the 
carpenter  said  that  he  could  not  tell  him  then, 
but  he  would  explain  to  him  afterwards.  He 
was  silent,  but  inquired  cautiously  who  had 
recently  quitted  the  town,  though  without 
receiving  any  satisfactory  information.  His 
journey  to  Germany  had  caused  him  to  forget 
the  matter,  but  now  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  Isaac  van  C was  the  guilty  party. 

The  carpenter  and  his  family  were  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  his  house  searched.  They 
found  in  it,  with  the  exceptiou  of  a  few  tri- 
fling matters,  all  that  was  missed  from  Ma- 
dame Andiecht's.  They  were  threatened  with 
the  torture,  and  at  last  confessed  that  they 
had  committed  the  robbery.  On  the  morning 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  master  and 
apprentice  were  among  the  crowd,  to  hear 
what  reports  were  spread.  The  apprentice 
heard  the  woolspinner's  wife  openly  state  that 
she  suspected  the  Blue  Dragoon.  He  told 
his  master  of  it,  and  they  determined  on  in- 
creasing these  suspicions  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  The  apprentice  soon  after  went 
to  the  Blue  Dragoon's  to  drink  a  glass  of 
spirits.  He  asked  for  a  coal  to  light  his  pipe. 
While  he  was  gone  to  fetch  it,  he  employed 
his  absence  to  slip  the  souvenir  behind  the 
shutters.  Their  unanimous  confession  entirely 
exonerated  the  dragoon  and  his  family  from 
the  charge  of  having  committed  the  robbery, 
but  there  was  much  yet  to    be  explained. 

How   had    Nicholas   D 's    handkerchief 

been  lost  at  the  hedge  ?  how  did  the  spill, 
made  of  one  of  his  receipts,  find  its  way  into 
the  house  ?  The  carpenter  and  his  accom- 
plices declared  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Even  when  threatened  with  the  torture, 
they  asserted  their  ignorance.  The  suspicion 
was  excited  that  other  accomplices  still  jfgk, 
mained  undetected.  They  recurred  to  the 
corporal's  letter.  If  not  his  handwriting,  he 
might  have  had  it  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  was  mixed  up  some  way  in  the  affair,  and* 
his  desertion  was  evidently  in  close  connection 
with  the  robbery.  During  the  carpenter's 
trial,  however,  a  new  witness  voluntarily  came 
forward,  the  schoolmaster  of  a  village  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  He  showed  the 
judge  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  only  the 
words  "Joseph  Christian  Huhler"  were  writen, 
and  inquired  whether  a  letter  in  the  same 
handwriting  had  not  been  lately  received  by 
the  authorities?  On  comparing  it  with  the 
letter  from  Rotterdam,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  the 
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schoolmaster  gave  the  following  explanation, 
which  materially  altered  the  whole  affair. 

In  his  village  there  was  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  whom  the  parish  had  given  him  as  a 
boarder.  He  had  succeeded  in  teaching  the 
unfortunate  to  write,  and  he  had  brought  it 
to  such  perfection  that  he  was  employed  by 
many  persons,  even  the  burgomaster  of  the 
village,  in  preparing  documents.  A  short 
time  back,  an  unknown  person  had  come  to 
the  village  during  the  schoolmaster's  ab- 
sence, had  asked  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy, 
as  frequently  happened,  and  taken  him  with 
him  to  tho  inn.  There  he  ordered  a  private 
room  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  then  begged 
the  lad  to  copy  him  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
on  his  slate.  The  boy  did  so  at  first  without 
suspicion  :  still  the  contents  of  the  letter  ap- 
peared singular  to  him,  and  the  demeanor 
of  the  unknown  revealed  fear  and  anxiety. 
But  when  he  was  directed  to  write  the  ad- 
dress,  lf  To  the   Burgomaster   of  M ," 

he  refused  to  comply  at  first,  and  was  only 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  pressing  entreaties 
of  the  stranger,  who  gave  him  a  florin,  and 
recommended  him  to  preserve  strict  silence. 
The  boy  was  at  first  inclined  to  do  so,  for  he 
knew  he  had  done  something  wrong ;  but  he 
at  length  confessed  to  his  master,  who  im- 
mediately perceived  that  this  mysterious  af- 
fair was  in  close  connection  with  the  uni- 
versally-spoken-of  trial.  He  went  to  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  and  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membercd  a  stranger,  who  had  brought  the 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  to  his  house  ?  The 
landlord  recalled  the  circumstance,  but  did 
not  know  the  man ;  his  wife,  however,  called 
to  mind  that  she  hid  seen  him  speaking 
familiarly  with  another  well-known  man  from 
the  town,  the  miller  Overblink,  who  had  just 
stopped  with  his  wagon  before  the  door. 
They  shook  hands  on  parting,  and  called 
one  another  by  name.  The  schoolmaster  in- 
quired further.  He  went  directly  to  Over- 
blink  and  asked  the  name  of  the  man.  The 
miller  remembered  the  circumstance  per- 
fectly, and  said  that  the  man  was  no  other 

than  his  old  acquaintance,  the  baker  H , 

of  that  very  town.  The  schoolmaster,  after 
recommending  the  miller  to  observe  the 
strictest  secresy,  had  then  ctne  straight  to 
the  police. 

The  baker  was  immediately  arrested  and 
examined.  He  must  have  given  some  im- 
portant   information,    for    the    woolspinner 

Leendert  van  N and  his  wife  were  also 

imprisoned  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
These  were  the  persons  who  had  first  raised 
suspicion  against  the  Blue  Dragoon,  and 
84 
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bad  made  such  a  well- founded  denunciation 
against  him  before  the  authorities.  The 
crime  of  which  they  were  accused  was 
quite  a  different  one  from  the  preceding,  and 
had  as  little  connection  with  the  carpenter 
and  his  accomplices,  as  the  latter  with  the 
Blue  Dragoon  and  his  relatives.  Without 
the  robbery,  however,  in  which  the  last  per- 
sons arrested  were  no  participators,  this 
dark  crime  would  hardly  have  been  detected. 

We  find  in  the  dirty  low  room  of  the 

woolspinner  Leendert   van  N ,  on  the< 

evening  of  the  29th  June,  a  company  of 
card-players,  who,  as  regarded  their  antece- 
dents, had  not  much  to  reproach  each  other 
with.    The  players  were  Corporal  Rubier, 

the  baker  H ,  and  Leendert  van  N . 

They  were  well  acquainted,  though  they 
hated  and  detested  each  other,  but  a  com- 
mon criminal  interest  connected  them  to- 
gether. The  baker  and  corporal  were  old  al- 
lies ;  the  former  baked  the  bread  for  the 
garrison,  and  the  latter  had  the  duty  of  re- 
ceiving it  from  him.  The  baker  employed 
the  common  trick  of  rendering  the  bread  the 
proper  weight  by  mixing  deleterious  in- 
gredients in  the  dough.  The  corporal  de- 
tected it,  and  gave  the  baker  the  choice  of 
being  denounced  or  bribing  him.  He  chose 
the  latter.  The  corporal,  however,  treated 
him  harshly,  and  he,  consequently,  hated 
him.  The  enmity  between  the  corporal  and 
the  woolspinner  was  still  more  violent.  The 
latter  had  formerly  had  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  garrison  with  gaiters,  but  the 
corporal  had  lately  deprived  him  of  it.  He 
had  lost  considerably  by  it,  and  he  was 
furious.  The  corporal,  however,  had  power 
in  his  hands,  and  could  deprive  them  both  of 
other  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
the  garrison.  They  were,  therefore,  forced 
to  suppress  their  passion,  suffer  his  arbitrary 
treatment,  and  feel  honored  when  he  visited 
them. 

They  were  playing  cards  together.  With- 
out such  deeply-rooted  enmity,  cards  in 
such  places,  and  with  people  of  this  class, 
are  often  the  provocative  of  violent  disputes. 
They  began  quarrelling  on  this  evening. 
The  corporal  employed  threats.  From  words 
they  proceeded,  to  blows ;  and  the  result 
was  that  they  fell  on  the  corporal  in  a  body, 
and  killed  him.  During  the  night  they 
were  too  terrified  to  proceed  in  removing  the 


traces  of  the  deed,  and  in  the  morning,  to 
their  horror,  a  disturbance  broke  out  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  Madam*  Aadrecht  had 
returned,  and  the  news  of  tfet  gteat  robbery 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  town.  What 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  nearest 
houses  would  be  searched  ?  The  woolspin- 
ner^ was  the  very  next,  and  the  boards 
were  still  wet  with  blood,  and  the  corporal's 
corpse  lay  in  the  cellar.  This  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  suspicion  cast  on  some  one,  till 
they  found  time  to  remove  the  traces. 

The  woolspinner's  wife  had  the  honor  of 
devising  the  devilish  scheme,  which  seemed 
to  save  them.  The  Blue  Dragoon  might  be 
the  culprit,  for  he  had  so  often  secretly 
climbed  over  their  hedge.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  forgotten  a  handkerchief  in  her 
house,  long  before,  which  she  had  not  re- 
turned him.  Both  circumstances  tallied. 
The  handkerchief  might  be  laid  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  suspicion  would 
arise  spontaneously.  The  baker's  inventive 
talent  came  to  the  woman's  aid,  and  one 
idea  produced  the  other.  One  sign  was 
not  sufficient;  a  second  must  betray  the 
dragoon's  presence  in  the  house.  On  a 
market-day  the  baker  had  completed  a 
bargain  with  a  peasant  just  before  the  Blue 
Dragoon's  house.  He  had  to  settle  with  the 
peasant,  and  asked  the  landlord  for  a  piece 
of  paper.  The  latter  gave  him  an  old  decla- 
ration to  write  his  accounts  on  the  back  of  it 
This  paper  the  baker  still  had  in  his  pocket- 
book.  His  name,  however,  was  on  the  back, 
and  the  account  and  his  name  were  burned 
off.  The  baker  followed  the  police  into  the 
house,  threw  this  paper  into  a  corner,  and 
then  was  the  first  to  pick  it  up  and  hand  it 
to  the  officers. 

They  had,  however,  acted  too  cleverly, 
and  their  extreme  caution  brought  about  the 
discovery,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
criminals.  Had  they  let  the  woolspinner 's 
wife  write  the  letter  to  the  burgomaster,  as 
she  offered — she  went  afterwards  to  Rotter- 
dam to  post  it — suspicion  would  hardly  have 
been  aroused  against  them.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  boy  betrayed  them,  and  their  fear 
soon  drew  the  most  ample  confession  from 

them.     On  the  day  that  Isaac  van  C 

and  his  accomplices  were  hanged,  the  same 
fate  befell  the  baker  H and  the  wool- 
spinner Leendert  van  N . 
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Before  we  proceed  to  take  our  annual 
peep  at  the  contents  of  the  German  alma- 
nacs, we  think  it  advisable  to  Bay  a  few  words 
on  their  origin,  and  the  predominant  influence 
which  they  exercise  on  the  minds  of  their  al- 
most innumerable  readers.  In  truth,  these 
almanacs  are  most  potent  instruments  for 
good  or  evil ;  in  this  country,  we  may  safely 
aver  that  the  masses  are  influenced  pre- 
eminently by  their  newspaper,  and  their 
opinions  are  the  reflex  of  those  emanating 
from  the  politicians  who  deal  in  various  sob- 
riqueis  more  or  less  absurd.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  periodical  press  is  almost  in  its 
infancy,  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  the 
governments  abolish  the  censorship:  hence 
the  nation  at  large  derives  its  views  almost 
exclusively  from  the  almanacs,  which  ap- 
pear with  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  which,  with  the  Bible  and  the  hymn- 
book,  form  the  popular  library. 

The  first  people's  calendar  appeared  in  the 
year  1811,  under  the  auspices  of  Christian 
Andr6e.  Its  principal  object  was  to  combine 
the  amusing  with  the  instructive,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  contained  short  tales,  lessons  in 
natural  history,  domestic  recipes,  &c.  It 
was  speedily  followed  by  Gubitz,  Nieritz,  the 
"  Rhenish  House-friend,"  and  the  "  Ant 
Calendar/'  all  carried  out  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. When,  however,  the  people  gradually 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the 
present  day,  political  instruction  was  impart- 
ed in  the  almanacs,  and  Berthold  Auer- 
bach's  "  Gevattersmann,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1845,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  that 
subject.  The  most  extensive  of  these  alma- 
nacks, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  which 
most  retained  its  original  purpose,  is  the 
''Austria,"  of  which  Dr.  Kaltenback,  the 
present  keeper  of  the  imperial  records  at 
Vienna,  was  the  original  promoter. 

From  the  list  of  German  almanacs  now 
lying  before  us,  we  find  that  thirteen  appear 
in  Prussia,  four  in  Austria,  two  in  Saxony, 
and  one  in  Bavaria  and  Hanover  respectively. 
Of  these  the  following  are  religious :  "  The 
Christian  Calendar,"  in  Hanover ;  an  Evan- 


gelical in  Vienna,  and  a  Lutheran  in  Breslau ; 
as  well  as  two  Catholic  almanacs,  appearing 
in  Prussia  and  Austria;  the  remainder  are 
secular.  For  the  present  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  chief  of 
the  latter  class. 

The  first  we  have  to  hand  is  ••  Gubitz," 
now  in  its  twenty- first  year,  which  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  matter,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  from  it  whetber  it  has  any  other 
design  than  that  of  affording  some  transient 
amusement.     The  best  story  is  one  by  the 
celebrated  Caroline  Birch  Pfeiffer,  written  for 
peasants  about  peasants.     The  "  Illustrated 
Almanac"  is  a  much  more  pretentious  af- 
fair, costing  a  thaler  and  a  half,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  the  office  of  the  Illustrated  Leipzig 
News.     It  is  full  of  wood-engravings,  which, 
to  our  fancy,  have  already  appeared  in  the 
paper.     It  is  divided  into  various  depart- 
ments— historical,  commercial,  scientific,  mi- 
litary, &c. ;  and  contains  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  highly  useful  information,  both  for 
Germans  and  foreigners,  but  the   price  is 
much  too  high  for  it  to  have  an  extensive 
circulation.     Steffen's  "  Yolks  Calendar"  is 
now   in  its  eleventh  year.     In  addition  to 
various  stories  by  authors  of  repute,  it  con- 
tains a  short  risumS  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  past  year,  and  a  very  useful  table  of 
the  several  German  railways  and  their  prices. 
"  The  Universal  Calendar,"  of  Trowitzch  and 
Son,  has  also  been  in  existence  for  several 
years,  and  is  carried  out  on  the  same  plan. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Eyrand's,  Nieritz's, 
and  Treuwendt's  "  Calendars."    Trowitzch, 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention,  contains  an 
extraordinary  story  by  Ludwig  Rellstab,  in 
which  the  defects  of  the  English  trial  by  jury 
are  attempted  to  be  shown!    If  we  can  find 
space,  we  shall  probably  return  to  it  for  a 
few  amusing  extracts. 

Willibald  Alexis'  "  Volks  Calendar"  is  the  < 
handsomest  of  all  in  its  external  appearance. 
Its  contents  refer  pre-eminently  to  Prussia 
and  her  past  glory, — for  of  the  present  the 
least  said  tbe  best.  Intermingled  witb  va- 
rious stories  we  find  a  quantity  of  useful 
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lessons  about  wind  and  weather,  breathing 
and  food,  superstition  and  natural  history, 
and   other  such    matters.       The   Austrian 
"  People's  Almanac,"  now   in    its  eleventh 
year,  is  the  most  popularly  written  of  all. 
For  historical  subjects  we  have  the  marriage 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Hungarian  crown  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  almanac  is  occupied  by  comic  tales  and 
caricatures,  in  praise  of  whose  moral  tendency 
not  too  much  can  be  said.    Weber's  "  Volks 
Calendar"  is  the  one  which,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  most  fully  coincides  with  the  original 
purpose  of  the  almanac  —  namely,  that  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  a  book 
from  which  they  can  derive  real  instruction. 
It  furnishes  not  only  historical  descriptions  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  past  year,  the 
most  prominent  religious  topics,  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  science  and  art,  but  contains  detailed  ac- 
counts of  all  the  improvements  made  in  trade 
and  domestic  economy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  any  extracts 
from  the  almanacs  which  are  most  suited  to 
amuse  an  English  reader,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  feelings 
entertained  by  the  German  nation,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  household  books,  as  to  the 
present  war.     The  predominant  feature   is 
indifference,  or  if  they  have  any  particular 
bias,  it  is  for  the  Russians.  They  have  never 
forgotten   nor   forgiven   the   events   of  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  with  the  French 
no  persuasion  on  earth  will  induce  them  to 
coalesce.    At  the  same  time  they  have  an  ill- 
conceived  fear  of  the  brute  strength  of  the 
Tsar :  many  are  still  living  who  saw  their 
Fatherland  overflooded  by  his  hordes  on  the 
march*  to  Paris,  and  the  impression  has  not 
yet  been  effaced.     Had  this  not  been  the 
case,  Austria  and  Prussia  would  not  have 
had  such  an  easy  task  in  deluding  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  nations  :  for  even  the  most 
despotic  of  governments  entertain  a  salutary 
respect  for  the  universal  expression  of  the 
popular  will.     But  such  will  not  take  place  :• 
and  the  most  we  may  anticipate  from  the 
Germans   is   a  stolid    acquiescence   in  our 
movements,  but  no  active  support.    A  toler- 
able acquaintance  with  the  German  character, 
acquired  by  intercourse  with  almost  every 
class  of  society,  during  a  lengthened  residence 
on  the  continent,  enables  the  writer  to  assert 
these  facts  of  his  personal  knowledge,  and 
;the  tone  of  the  almanacs  only  serves  to  con- 
firm it.     We  good  English  people,  trusting 
in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  delude  our- 
selves with  the  flattering  idea  that  other  na- 


tions must  rtgard  the  matter  in  the  same 
light ;  but  we  fear  that  the  result  will  prove 
that,  in  trusting  to  Austria,  we  have  indeed 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  But  the  reader 
will  naturally  ask,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
German  almanacs? — still,  at  a  time  when 
our  hopes  are  built  on  raising  a  foreign  le- 
gion, it  may  be  worth  while  calling  attention 
to  the  facts,  leaving  the  reader,  without  fur- 
ther prompting,  to  draw  his  own  conclusion?. 
Our  old  friend  "  Kladderadatsch"  opens 
his  budget  with  a  variety  of  maxims,  pro- 
verbs and  apothegms,  from  which  we  will 
select  those  best  adapted  for  an  English  garb. 


A  Foolish  Proverb  says :  "  The  man  who  has 
luck,  leads  the  bride  home :"  the  man  who  bis 
luck  don't  marry  at  all. 

A  Poor  Girl,  whom  a  man  marries  for  love,  is 
a  hot  potato,  which  he  does  not  like  to  let  fall, al- 
though it's  burning  his  finders  confoundedly. 

Change  of  Fortune. — Woe  to  the  man  who 
has  worn  polished-leather  boots  for  five  years, and 
U  suddenly  compelled  by  necessity  to  pull  on 
calfskin  ones.  Sorrowfully  he  looks  down  to  the 
earth,  and  seeks  in  vain  the  varnished  mirror  from 
which  the  world  smiled  once  so  cheerily  upon 
him.  But  no  blacking  can  restore  him  his  Par- 
adise lost. 

Natural  History. — From  nature  man  de- 
rives everything.  The  spider  taught  him  weav- 
ing; the  fish  furnished  the  idea  or  the  boat;  the 
swan  the  pleasing  model  of  the  sail ;  the  palm  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  pillar ;  the  skin  of  brotes 
gave  us  the  idea  of  dress ;  aud  the  cocoa-nut  led 
to  the  beer-jug.  The  tax  on  wood  alone  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  purely  human  invention. 

Unfortunately  True. — And  if  the  hares  had 
eight  feet,  there  would  still  be  some  Germans 
ready  to  take  off  their  hats  to  them. 

One  Letter. — The  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  happen  to  Prussia,  would  be  the  loss  of  one 
letter. 

Fireworks  —  are  the  only  moral  popular 
amusements  —  they  direct  all  glances  heaven- 
wards. 

Comparison. — Life  is  a  business  in  which  we 
do  not  clear  our  expenses. 

A  Sharp  Idea. — Sooner  than  marry  a  woman 
of  fifty,  I  'd  take  two  at  five-and-twenty. 
Botany. — In  Russia  no  laurels  grow. 
Interpretation. — Actress  A-dur.  Only  think, 
my  dear,  how  far  my  husband's  coarseness  car- 
ries him  :  yesterday  he  called  me  a  serpent  in 
public. 

Prima  Donna  B.  Moll.  I  'm  sure  he  did  not 
mean  that  in  any  bad  sense.  Perhaps  he  only 
wishes  that  you  should  have  a  fresh  skin  an- 
nually. 

All  the  World's  a  Stage. — The  author 
demands  his  entrance-money  back.  He's  not 
been  able  to  find  a  place. 

Man — is  at  last  satisfied  with  everything — but 
never  with  a  little. 
Money. — The  man  who  has  money,  can  pot  op 
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with  everything.     The  man  who  has  none,  mutt 
do  BO. 

Love  of  Life. — Our  life  is  a  contest  in  which 
the  victor;  is  death — says  the  poet.  But  then, 
aome  people  would  rather  not  conquer. 

Napoleon — said,  in  1912:  "In  my  dictionary 
the  word  impossible  cannot  be  round."  At  a  later 
date  he  probably  procured  a  more  perfect  copy. 

Cupid — ia  still  represented  as  armed  with  bow 
and  arrow.  It  ia  almost  lime  for  him  to  exchange 
these  weapons  for  the  needle  gun. 

The  Cheapest  Vice— is  ingratitude.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  axiom  from  the  Austrian  into  the 
Russian  language  lias  already  been  set  about 

Vert  Tb.de  !— Kissing  the  hand  of  a  pretty  wo- 
man, is  like  eating  the  potatoes  and  leaving  the 
steak. 

Among  the  anecdotes,  the  following  are  the 
best: 

Papa  (addressing  The  music-master  who  is 
teaching  his  son).  May  1  asl;  what  you  are 
playing  there? 

leather.  Duets,  by  Maiseder.  I  piny  the  first, 
and  your  eon  the  second  violin. 

Papa.  Permit  me,  my  dear  sir ;  when  I  engaged 
yon  at  auch  a  high  figure  to  give  instruction  to 
my  sod,  I  always  meant  that  he  should  play  first 
fiddle. 

.    A  New  Profession. — Wife,  I'll  go  off  now  to 
the  Carp :  send  the  children  down  soon  after  tit 
beg.     I  shall  be  setting  there  with  the  guest?,  all 
good  citizens,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  they  wi" 
earn  a  deal  of  money.    When  the  children  com 
to  the  table,  I'll  aay  that  I   know  their  father,  a 
worthy   and   industrious,  but   unfortunate,   m< 
who  really  deserves   some  assistance.     You  c 
believe  me  that  I  shan't  say  this  to  no  purpose. 
The  Domesticated  Bride. — 1st  Day. — Brii 
grown   My  darling,  and  are  you  really  conversi 
with  domestic  affairs,  especially  with  cooking  T  1 
never  find  you  engaged  with  them. 

Bride.     Q(  course,  dearest ;  but  when  you 
here  1  must  remain  by  your  aide. 

Look  on  this  Picture  an 

As  the  siege  works  have  not  yet  commenced, 
and  the  enemy,  through  hie  numerical  weakness, 
remains  quietly  in  the  invested  fortress,  our  sol- 
diers spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at  the 
bivouac  fires. 

Yesterday  a  cavalry  soldier,  while  patrolling, 
was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  ride-ball.    Nothing 
i  of  the  enemy  during  the  whole  of  the 
.  Unless  something  serious  is  soon  undertaken, 
mp  will  become  wearisome. 


day. 
life  ir 


of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  in  all  probabi- 
lity intended  for  the  commander-in-chief,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  our  brave  troops.  The  fortress  ia 
closely  invested. 

Yesterday  a  lower,  belonging  lo  the  enemy'a 
outworks,  was  assailed  by  us  with  a  heavy  fire  ; 


Day. — Bridi  (seeing  her  beloved  enter  the 
bouse,  cries  in  a  loud  tone).  Grelchen,  bring  roe 
the  soap;  I'm  goine  lo  wash  the  salad. 

The  Way  of  Writing  Modern  Romances. — 
Albert  rode  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  to  the 
garden,  sprang  tike  the  wind  from  his  steed, 
elitnbedlike.a  squirrel  over  the  hedge,  writhed  like 
a  snake  through  the  palings,  flew  like  a  hawk  to 
the  arbor,  crept  op  to  her  all  onaeen,  threw  him- 
self passionately  at  her  feet,  swore  frantically  that 
he  would  shoot  himself,  was,  however,  immedi- 
ately heard,  seated  himself  in  blessed  delight  at 
her  side,  sank  on  her  bosom,  swam  in  a  sea  of 
bliss — all  this  teat  the  work  of  a  second! 

Bad  Management— The  Russians  haye  ob- 
tained reinforcements  of  50,000  men,  and  the  Al- 
lies just  as  many,  consequently  the  affair  is  equal- 
ized :  could  they  nnt  have  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  and  left  these  men  at  home  1  It  would 
have  been  all  the  same,  and  the  expense  would 
have  been  spared  ;  but  that's  the  way  the  money 

The  Poor  English  ! — When  Count  Stephan 
Szecbenyi  returned  from  England,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hungarian  opposition,  he  held 
speeches  every  where  to  the  peasants,  in  order  to 
invite  them  to  be  as  active  as  the  English.  During 
one  of  these  speeches,  he  described  with  enthu- 
siasm the  industry  of  the  English  nation,  and, 
fancying  he  had  worked  sufficiently  on  the  feel- 
Ings  of  his  audience,  ho  concluded  with  (he  re- 
mark :  These  brave  Britons  labor  continually;  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  summer  and  winter,  they  are 
always,  always,  always,  at  work  ! 

When  he  had  finished,  a  considerable  noise 
commenced  among  the  Hungarian  peasants,  and 
the  count  heard  them  say :  "The  poor  miserable 
fellow*,  they're  always  at  work.  Well,  at  any 
rate,  we  arc  better  off  here,  after  all !" 

There  ia  considernhle  truth,  too,  in  the 
following  account  of  how  reports  from  the 
seat  of  war  ore  made  up  : 

£  on  this. 

Yesterday  evening  a  fire  was  perceived  from 
the  walls  in  the  enemy's  camp.  From  the  fear- 
ful conflagration,  it  must  have  been  of  very  great 


To-day  we  have  to  report  a  serious  collision  be- 
tween our  troops  and  a  large  division  of  ihe  ene- 
my's cavalry.  Our  brave  Chasseur  battalinna  at' 
lacked  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  he  was  repulsed.  The  half  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  waa  cut  to  pieces,  the  remainder 
dispersed. 

The  enemy  content  themselves  with  stopping  a 
few  old  peasant  women,  on  llieir  road  lo  market, 
and  sttip  them  of  their  property.  It  can  be  seen 
from  this,  that  the  fortress  is  not  yet  invested,  and, 
our  communication  with  the  exterior  is  always 

Till  now  the  fire  of  the  besiegera  haa  done  on 
injury,  and  destroyed  nothing  more  than  a  few 
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within  an  hour  bis  guns  were  silenced.  The  tower 
is  destroyed. 

Yesterday  a  small  detachment  crept  out  from 
the  fortress  to  annoy  our  fatigue  parties,  but  was 
driven  back  without  any  trouble.  In  their  flight 
they  carried  off  an  old  unserviceable  cart:  we  have 
taken  a  great  many  arms. 

The  siege  works  are  rapidly  progressing.  All 
goes  well.  The  garrison  is  at  this  moment  hoist- 
ing the  white  flag  of  truce. 


The  police-courts  furnish  "Kladdera- 
datsch"  with  several  humorous  scenes,  which, 
however,  from  their  coarseness,  are  almost 
unfit  for  the  English  readers.  We  will,  how- 
ever, try  our  hand  on  two  of  them. 

THE  VOLUNTARY   LOAN. 

Bollerf,  the  tinman,  is  regarded  in  his  quarter 
as  a  man  who  has  got  what  he  wants.  For  some 
years  a  widower,  he  resides  with  his  two  grown- 
up children,  namely,  a  daughter  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  who  is  a  milliner,  and  a  son,  who  is 
a  painter.  Steppenseifer,  a  barber,  has  recently 
established  himself  just  opposite  Bollert's.  He 
noticed  Fraulein  Louise,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
fattier,  which  hinted  that  he  was  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  induced  him  to  ask  her  hand,  which  was 
promised  him  without  any  difficulty.  But,  in- 
stead of  having  their  union  blessed  by  a  clergyman, 
the  lovers,  with  papa  Bollert  and  his  son,  recently 
appeared  before  the  magistrates,  the  barber  as 
plaintiff,  the  others  as  defendants.  The  barber 
begins  bis  litany  in  the  following  fashion  : 

Your  worship,  lean  tell  you  they've  got  nothing. 
Cutting  it  fat  won't  find  a  dinner.  Ach  Jott ! 
that's  the  way  with  them. 

Magistrate.  Express  yourself  differently. 

Steppenseifer.  Well,  then,  they've  got  nothing 
— nothing  at  all.  And  he's  impudent  in  the  bar- 
gain, the  old  Pomeranian  ox.  But  the  proverb  is 
true  :  never  ask  more  from  the  ox  than  a  piece  of 
beef — 

Magistrate.  I  tell  you  once  again,  you  must 
use  different  language,  or  I  shall  not  allow  you  to 
8  peak. 

Steppenseifer.  They  thrashed  me  most  unmer- 
cifully— tore  the  clothes  from  my  body.  She 
gave  me  her  fist  in  the  bread-basket 

Magistrate.  Explain  how  it  occurred. 

Steppenseifer.  Well,  I  was  going  to  marry  the 
mam'sell.  The  marriage  was  arranged,  and  all 
in  order,  when  suddenly  there  were  ten  dollars 
wanting  in  my  exchequer.  That's  to  say,  I  had 
not  lost  them,  but  I  hadn't  got  them  exactly, — I 
wanted  them.  I  thought,  then,  your  father-in- 
law  is  a  rich  man,  you'll  borrow  of  him ;  and  I 
do  so.  He  looks  at  me  at  first  like  a  petrified 
marmoset,  but  then  says :  M  It's  good — I'll  give 
'em  to  you  to-morrow.  I  must  change  first." 
Now  only  listen,  your  worship,  bow  the  bladder 
got  pricked.  For  I  found  it  all  out  afterwards. 
When  I  went  away,  then  old  Bollert  goes  to  his 
daughter,  and  eays :  "  Louise,  can  you  lend  me 
ten  dollars  from  your  saving-box?"  Louise, 
however,  who  had  carried  her  saving-box  long 


summer-houses  which  were  left  standing  on  the 
outwork*,  through  their  slight  importance.  In  the 
fortress  all  goes  on  well. 

Yesterday  a  sally  was  made  by  all  the  troops, 
and  the  besiegers  were  driven  from  their  lines  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  engagement  was 
most  sanguinary.  We  captured,  among  other 
things,  a  whole  train  of  ammunition  wagons. 

A 8  the  works  of  the  besiegers  progress  so  slow- 
ly, the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  beginning  to 
attend  to  their  domestic  duties,  hanging  out  the 
washing,  &c,  on  the  glacis.  All  looks  well. 

before  to  Gerson's  (a  celebrated  linendraper  in 
Berlin),  didn't  like  to  tell  the  old  man  of  it,  so 
says:  '•  I  must  first  change."  Then  she  goes  to 
her  brother,  the  painter,  and  says  :  "  Henry,  can 
you  get  me  ten  dollars  ?"  He  doesn't  refuse 
either,  and  says  to  her :  "  I'll  bring  you  the  money 
this  evening." 

What  happens  ? 

He  comes  over  to  me,  and  says :  "  Halloh, 
brother-in-law,  can  you  lend  me  ten  dollars  for  a 
few  days  ?" 

I  don't  want  either  to  expose  myself,  reckon 
on  the  money  from  the  old  one,  and  say  :  "  If  it's 
only  for  a  few  davs  I'll  get  it  for  you.  I'm  com- 
ing over  to  your  house  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll 
give  it  to  yon."  v 

And  now,  your  worship,  just  be  good  enough 
to  take  off  your  spectacles,  and  look  closely  into 
the  matter. 

I  go  the  next  day  to  Bollert's ;  he's  sitting  at 
dinner  with  Louise  and  Henry,  and  what  are  they 
eating  ?  Potatoes  and  dripping !  When  I  see  the 
dinner  I  start  in  dismay.  But  I  soon  collect  my- 
self, and  think  where  there's  money  there  s 
always  saving!  take  the  old  man  on  one  side  and 
say,  "  Father-in-law,  have  you  the  ten  dollars  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  says ;  and  turns  to  Louise  and  says, 
*  Louise,  give  me  the  ten  dollars." 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  says ;  goes  to  her  brother 
and  says,  "  Have  you  got  the  ten  dollars  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  **  wait  a  minute ;"  and  then  he 
comes  over  to  me  and  says,  u  You  just  give  me 
the  ten  dollars." 

Well !  I  thought  I  must  immediately  sink 
through  a  trap !  such  a  thing  had  never  happen- 
ed to  me  in  my  life.  Such  a  confounded  baggage 
— hasn't  a  halfpenny,  and  wants  to  shave  me  !  I 
soon  collect  myself,  however,  and  say,  ''Taturs 
and  dripping,  and  not  ten  dollars  in  the  house.  I 
decline  any  such  alliance  most  politely." 

The  word's  hardly  out,  when  she  springs  upon 
me,  seizes  me  by  the  apron ;  the  old  man  conies 
behind  me,  and  the  brother  on  my  head.  Respect 
forbids  me  sayiog  how  they  treated  me.  I  was 
not  able  to  move  for  a  fortnight,  let  alone  shav- 
ing. 

Bollert.  Indeed  !  But  you  don't  say  anything 
of  the  boots  I  lent  you. 

Steppenseifer.  You  can  have  'em  again  on  the 
spot. 

Bollert.  Have  you  got  them  with  you,  then  ?" 

Steppenseifer.  Of  course. 

Bollert.  Where,  then? 

Steppenseifer.  Well,  they  ain't  in  my  waist- 
coat.. (Holds  up  his  foot.)    There  thej  tie ! 
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Bride,  father,  and  brother-in-law  are  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence. 

Steppenseifer  leaves  the  court  repeating  tlio 
well-known  Berlin  saying, "  Cutting  it  fat  won't 
find  a  dinner!" 


Herr  Rummelberg  is  sixty -seven  years  of  age. 
But,  regarding  his  feelings — In  spile  of  his 
paunch  and  his  gray  hair — he  is  but  six-end- 
thirty,  and  he  never  met  in  his  life  a  pretty  face 
without  feeling  an  inclination  to  make  a  con- 
quest. Fortunately  for  his  virtue  and  his  health, 
Herr  Rummelberg  has  near  him  Madame  Streit- 
horst,  under  the  elastic  title  of  a  housekeeper, 
whose  exertions  sre  executively  directed  to  keep- 
ing all  temptation  far  from  her  master.  But,  for 
all  that,  the  old  butterfly  manages  to  flutter  to  all 
the  places  where  gas  and  other  flamesenliven  the 
evening.  Our  history  commences,  therefore,  at 
KrollV  and  is  developed  in  the  police-court. 

In  the  prisoners'  box  is  a  young,  most  elegantly- 
dressed  lady,  whose  charming  face  at  this  mo- 
ment bears  traces  of  anger,  and  whote  dark,  fiery 
eye  casts  furious  glances  on  Madame  Streithorst, 
who  is  seated  in  the  witness-box,  and  appears  to 
be  busily  engaged  with  Herr  Bummelberg. 

Magistrate  (to  the  young  lady).  Rosalie  Wer- 
der,  you  are  charged  with  having  robbed  Herr 
Rummelberg,  rentier  and  householder,  of  various 
articles  of  jewelry. 

Miis  Rosalie.  The  charge  is  as  unfounded  as 
it  is  improbable. 

Madame  StreithortL  Only   hark  to   the   impu- 

Magistraic.  Silence !  and  let  the  accused  party 
epeak.  (To  Rosalie.)  What  have  you  to  say  in 
your  defence! 

Miss  Rvtatie.  One  evening  I  was  at  Kroll's, 
and  looking  for  my  friend,  whom  I  had  lust  in  the 
crowd,  when,  suddenly,  an  old  and  very  ugly  man 
(Rummelberg  fidgets  on  his  seat)  offers  me  his 
protection.  He  asserted  that  he  had  to  deliver  10 
me  various  articles  of  jewelry  from  my  cousin  st 
Rathenow,  among  them  a  splendid  bracelet. 

Madame  Stremortt.     False  !  utterly  false ! 

Mite  Rosalie.  That  is  possible:  1  have  not 
been  able  to  inquire  yet.  The  venerable  exterior 
of  the  old  gentleman,  the  corpse-like  dignity  of 
his  appearance,  could  not  cause  me  to  hesitate  in 
believing  him  and  accompanying  him  home  in  his 
droschki,  in  order  to  receive  the  articles  he  had 
mentioned.  We  arrived.  He  opened  the  door  of 
his  house,  and  begged  me  to  go  up-stairi  as  gently 
as  possible,  because  his  housekeeper  waa  danger- 
ously ill. 

Madame  Streithorst.  Well,  well— only  wait, 
and  I'll  show  you  I'm  quite  well. 

Miss  Rotalie,  But  we  had  scarce  entered  his 
house,  before  he  closed  the  door,  fell  on  hiskneea 
before  me,  and  told  me  of  his  love.  I  had  not 
time  to  feel  horrified  at  this  confession,  before  an 
old  female  monster  rushed  forward  with  a  wet 
broom,  and  furiously  attacked  the  venerable  man, 
behind  whom  I  had  sought  shelter  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  terror. 

Rummelberg.     Yes,  that's  true ;  I  got  it  all. 
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Mist  Rosalie.  While  she  was  beating  him,  she 
overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches,  whence  1  dis- 
covered that  she  was  the  ill  housekeeper,  whose 
connection  with  her  master  appeared  only  to  want 
the  blessing  of  some  afternoon- preacher.  I  saw 
in  my  presence  an  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  old  people,  and  wished,  therefore,  to  re- 


mr  shawl,  opened  the  window,  and  called  out 
"Help!  thieves :"  A  policeman  came  directly, 
and  1  was  taken  to  the  lock-up. 

Madante  Streithorst.     As  a  thief  deserves. 

Miss  Rosalie.  If  your  worship  will  question 
the  old  gentleman,  you  will  perceive  that  1  am  not 
a  thief:  at  least,  I  do  not  think  him  so  wicked  ae 
to  accuse  me  of  it. 

Magistrate.  Herr  Rnmmelberg,  did  the  affair 
take  place  in  the  way  the  prisoner  has  described  it? 

Rummcll'crg  (stuttering).  Your  worship- 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  man — unpleasant  em- 
barrassment— very  painful  position  for  me  (wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  forehead). 

Magistrate.     Pray  speak  more  plainly. 

Rummttkrg.  Certainly— no  idea  of  theft— 
quite  unfounded — as  I  said,  highly  unpleasant  for 
me — still — after  all — a  man  like  myself — in  hie 
best  years— unmarried — no  crime — still  highly 
unpleasant— extraordinarily  unpleasant ! 

The  court,  after  a  short  consultation,  acquit! 
Rosalie  Werder,  who  retiree  hurriedly,  with  a 
smiling  face. 

Madame  Streithorst  (to  Rummelberg).  Pretty 
justice  that !  Come,  im'II  arrange  the  matter  very 
differently  at  home ! 

Sapbir's  kumorietick  tatiriwkerVolh  Cal- 
endar, published  at  Vienna,  commences  with 
a  variety  of  prophecies,  mostly  very  bad,  but 
from  which  we  can  contrive  to  make  a  few 
extracts.  "  The  year  1655  will  enter  a  new 
Russian  phase.  It  will  make  its  boots  un- 
commonly dirty  in  consequence.  It  will  look 
round  for  a  boot-cleaner,  wben  Paskievitch 
will  recommend  Omar  Pacha,  who  is  a  fa- 
mous hand  »t  polishing  people  off.  The  pri- 
soners in  Kamechatka,  will  be  liberated  by 
the  Turks,  and  receive  free  billets  of  admis- 
sion to  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 
Napier  will  be  nominated  Barber  of  Cronstadt, 
and  immediately  proceed  to  sharpen  his  wea- 
pons, during  which  operation  he  will  cut  bis 
fingers  once  more,  A  whole  regiment  of 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  will  go  over  to — human- 
ity. Diogenes  will  join  the  Turks  on  account 
of  "  Sinope."  At  a  ball  in  Bucharest,  aTurk 
will  be  present,  who  is  not  a  Hungarian, 
Pole,  Italian,  or  Frenchman.  Frederika  Bre- 
mer will  espouse  Elihu  Burrilt,  and  propa- 
gate olive-branches  in  Norway.  In  H ess en- 
Cassel,  a  poor  fellow  will  be  jolly.  The  doc- 
tors consider  his  condition  dangerous.  He 
will  be  taken  to  a  madhouse.     China  and 
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Hesse  Cassel  will  have  an  international  law 
of  copyright.  The  truth  will  find  its  way 
into  a  Petersburg  journal  at  the  risk  of  life. 
The  Prussian  Ambassador  in  Petersburg 
(Baron  von  Wertbcrn)  will  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther."  Ma- 
rius  will  emigrate  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
to  Bomarsund.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  the 
"  Retreat,"  will  be  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Muscovite.  A  new  planet  will  be 
discovered  in  the  tail  of  "  Ursa  Major,"  which 
the  astronomers  will  christen  "  Humanity." 

"In  the  year  1855,  365  eclipses  will  take 
place,  which  will  be  visible  at  all  places  where 
the  eyes  are  not  shut.  The  first  of  these 
eclipses  will  take  place  on  New  Year's-day, 
when  the  congratulators  will  not  have  any 
thing  to  see.  The  second  eclipse  will  take 
place  in  Germany,  commencing  at  Bamberg 
and  extending  to  Frankfurt,  and  this  eclipse 
will  be  so  total,  that  folks  will  not  see  the 
knout  before  their  eyes.  The  third  eclipse, 
coming  from  the  North,  will  cover  the  Cres- 
cent, and  extend  its  shadow  over  Arndt's 
'  Wo  ist  cfei  Deiitscken  Vaterland,'  set  to  mu- 
sic, and  provided  with  '  notes.'  The  fourth 
eclipse  is  a  total  one,  commencing  with  the 
'  Gold  region1  and  extending  far  beyund  the 
*  Credit  zone.'  The  fifth  eclipse  will  be  visible 
at  Sill  stria,  where  not  the  smallest  Russian 
can  be  seen  for  the  heaviest  sum  of  money/' 
&c,  &c. 

But  the  joke  of  jokes  in  Saphir's  Alma- 
nac is  contained  in  his  illustrations  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Under  "Aries,"  be 
writes  as  follows :  "Aries,  or  Richard  Cob- 
den,  the  lamb  of  peace  and  the  apostle  of 
wool.  This  sign  indicates  the  season  when 
the  sheep  are  driven  out  to  pasture.  This 
ram  of  ours  annually  drives  his  flocks  of 
peace  to  the  meadow  of  publicity.  '  Peace 
and  wool !'  is  his  motto.  It  is  evident  that  a 
sheep  is  the  most  fitting  advocate  for  both, 
even  if  he  bleats  pro  domo." 

The  principal  jokes,  however,  in  all  the 
comic  almanacs,  appear  to  relate  to  Charley 
Napier's  celebrated  order  "  to  sharpen  cut- 
lasses," and  to  the  "  Jahde  Busen,"  or  Gulf 
of  Jahde,  which  Prussia  recently  purchased 
from  Oldenburg,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  harbor  for  Germany. 

But  before  parting  from  our  kind  readers, 
we  will  fulfil  our  promise  of  giving  them 
some  German  notions  of  English  manners, 
which  we  will  derive  from  the  opening  part 
of  the  story  to  which  we  alluded.  "  London, 
that  central  point  of  trade,  of  riches  and  want, 
has  fallen  into  the  arms  of  sleep  and  rest,  for 
midnight  is  long  past.     The  fine,  penetrating 


rain  pierces  the  dense  fog,  which  gives  that 
decided  physiognomy  to  London,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  recognized.  Mr.  Simp- 
son had  given  his  friends  a  magnificent  sup- 
per, in  honor  of  his  being  appointed  purveyor 
to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  from  which  the 
rich  tradesman  Joffrey  is  just  returning,  and 
in  osder  to  reach  the  City,  cuts  across  from 
Regent-street  to  Trafalgar-square.  A  man 
who,  like  Joffrey,  enjoys  thrice  daily  a  meal 
like  that  he  had  just  finished  with  his  friend 
Simpson,  doubtless  knows  no  trace  of  hun- 
ger. The  consumption  of  meat  and  eggs, 
which  is  as  necessary  for  a  real  English  sto- 
mach as  the  daily  dry  bread  to  the  50,000 
poor  in  the  same  city,  at  least  produces  the 
effect  which  the  boa  feels  when  it  has  swal- 
lowed a  jaguar :  it  is  unsusceptible  and  in- 
different to  all  that  crawls  around  it. 

"The  same  may  be  assumed  of  Joffrey. 
Stuffed  with  that  respect-demanding  quan- 
tum of  meat,  tea,  game,  and  pudding — who 
would  be  astonished  that  such  a  man  can  not 
comprehend  one  of  his  fellow-beings  suffer- 
ing from  hunger?  Wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
Joffrey  consequently  hurried  along  past  all 
the  misery  which  night  in  London  drives  on 
the  streets.  Trafalgar*  square  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  squares  in  the  world,  as  far 
as  Europe  signifies  the  world.  Centre  of  the 
fashionable  West  end,  the  royal  palaces  of 
Old  England  surround  it,  and  the  public 
buildings  and  museums;  while,  divided  by  a 
magnificent  ten-ace,  it  supports  on  either  side 
a  statue — above,  the  King  George ;  below, 
the  lofty  pillar  of  the  naval  hero  of  Trafalgar 
and  Abukir,  both  of  which  are  bedewed  by 
the  fine  watery  dust  of  the  fountains.  Even 
the  palace-resembling  private  edifices,  which 
rise  in  a  long  row  from  the  Strand  as  far  as  Pall- 
Mall,  exhale  that  proud  aristocracy  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  style  of  the  past  century, 
and  whose  type  the  English  nobility  of  the 
present  day  most  faithfully  represents. 

11  These  palaces  are  generally  adorned  with 
small  porticos,  which  with  their  cold  and 
polished  stones  serve  as  a  resting-place  for 
the  homeless.  There  it  is  where  children  of 
five  years  cower  behind  a  pillar,  tremble  for 
cold,  and  try  in  vain  to  wrap  themselves  in 
their  rags.  Horrible  women  take  refuge 
there,  and  in  bestial  carelessness  throw  their 
heads,  heavy  with  gin  or  rum,  on  the  cold 
stones,  while  they  clutch  tightly  a  long  bottle 
of  spirits,  which  offers  them  the  acme  of  all 
human  delight.  Men  with  shaggy  beards, 
and  only  covered  with  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary rags,  barefooted,  without  shirts,  coat, 
perhaps  with  only  a  patched  jacket  on  their 
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shoulders — naked  and  starving — these  are 
a  few  sketches  from  that  picture  which 
misery  produces  nightly  in  London.  Round 
the  proud  palaces  of  Trafalgar- square  crime 
and  misery  lurk,  defiling  those  marble  pillars 
with  their  pestilential  bteath,  and  during  the 
night  the  stones  and  the  mortar  of  these 
porticos  are  horrified  listeners  to  curses 
against  fate,  to  lamentations  and  complaints 
against  the  rich — the  same  stones  which,  on 
the  next  day,  the  delicate  feet  of  a  duchess 
or  countess  will  trip  over." 

There  !  have  our  readers  had  enough  ?    If 


|  they  have  not,  we  have  !  But  how  true  it 
is  that  a  prophet  is  not  honored  in  his  own 
country !  We  always  .thought  Trafalgar- 
square  the  laid  idial  of  everything  that  was 
execrable ;  and  yet  here  comes  a,  doubtlessly 
worthy,  German,  and  calls  it  the  finest  square 
in  Europe !  We  wish  we  had  known  Herrn 
Rellstab  when  in  England — we  should  have 
been  glad  to  hear  his  opinion  about  the 
Wellington  Statue  at  Hyde  Park.  However, 
if  fortune  favor,  we  may  be  enabled  to  en- 
lighten our  readers  on  the  subject  next 
year. 


■*«' 
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Mohe  than  a  century  ago,  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  London  expected  a  hostile  visitation 
of  Highland  clans,  when  the  Thames  was 
comparatively  a  pure  river,  and  pleasant 
gardens  and  villas  still  existed  between  Char- 
lng-Cross  and  Temple-Bar,  a  boy  wandered 
to  and  from  Westminster  School,  in  whose 
character,  as  in  that  of  many  other  little  boys, 
the  career  of  the  future  man  was  very  dimly 
foreshadowed.  His  family  were  in  decayed 
circumstances,  and  he  easily  detected  the 
respect  paid  to  wealth,  even  in  those  years 
at  Westminster ;  while  at  home  he  heard  tra- 
ditions of  times  not  far  removed,  when  his 
ancestors  held  a  high  place  among  the  Eng- 
lish squirearchy.  He  would  be  often  told  of 
his  Danish  ancestry — the  connection  of  his 
family  with  barons  and  earls — and  those  fair 
English  manors,  sold  by  his  grandfather's 
grandfather,  for  means  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  Royalists,  when  he  follow- 
ed the  Stuarts'  standard  through  folly  and 
ruin  to  the  end.  Daylesford,  the  last  of  the 
family  possessions,  had  belonged  to  them  un- 
til a  recent  date  ;  and  their  records  bore  the 
names  of  its  owners  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years.  Eighteen  years  before  the  school- 
boy's birth  it  had  been  sold  to  a  Bristol  citi- 
zen, but  the  Westminster  lad  determined  to 
buy  it  back  again ;  and  seventy-four  years 
after  its  sale  he  realized  this  juvenile  pur- 
pose, a  purpose  to  which  he  clung  amid 


scenes  of  magnificence  and  Oriental  splendor, 
and  in  many  a  journey  through  beautiful 
lands  placed  under  his  sway,  through  wide 
regions  thrice  greater  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion than  England,  which  he  won  for  Eng- 
land's crown. 

Nearly  forty  years  had  passed  away  after 
this  resolution  was  formed;  forty  years  of 
arduous  toil  and  weary  work  to  that  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  peculiarly  handsome,  with  a 
broad  and  high  forehead,  and  a  quiet  smile 
playing  over  features  hardened  and  worn 
with  care,  who  is  reading  Horace,  in  the 
small,  although  richly-furnished  cabin  of  a 
ship  from  India,  which  is  doubling  the  Cape 
on  the  homeward  voyage  to  England.  He 
paraphrases  one  of  the  Latin  poet's  difficult 
odes,  and  we  copy  some  of  the  verses  which 
he  has  written : 

He  who  enjoys,  nor  covets  more,    • 
The  lands  his  father  held  before, 

la  of  true  bliss  possessed  ; 
Let  but  his  mind  unfettered  tread 
Far  as  the  paths  of  knowledge  lead, 

And  wise,  as  well  as  blest, 
No  fears  his  peace  of  mind  annoy, 
Lest  printed  lies  his  fame  destroy, 

Which  labored  years  have  won  ; 
Nor  packed  committees  break  his  rest, 
Nor  avarice  sends  him  forth  in  quest 

Of  climes  beneath  the  sun. 

Dayleaford  and  his  Westminster  purposes 
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are  floating  over  the  statesman's  mind  while 
he  reads  and  writes  in  the  Southern  ocean. 
Ten  years  after  the  ship  had  reached  Eng- 
land, this  great  Eastern  politician,  wishing  to 
convince  the  world  that  he  was  not  an  Eas- 
tern nabob,  published  a  statement  of  his  ex- 
penditure ;  and  challenged  reproach  on  that 
head  except  in  the  matter  of  Daylesford,  for 
which  he  admitted  that  the  money  paid  was 
probably  too  much.  But  we  must  wander 
over  this  romance  of  half-a-century.  A 
proud  boy,  conscious  of  poverty  and  of  talent, 
decides  to  earn  fame  and  wealth  with  the  res- 
olution of  manhood.  He  selects  a  course, 
studies  hard,  wins  a  way  through  grammars 
made  difficult  (as  were  all  elementary  works 
in  those  times),  and  leaves  his  classes  at  an 
early  age,  with  the  character  of  a  remarkably 
clever  lad,  but  rather  gloomy  and  man-like, 
— just  as  if  his  body  and  soul  were  not  of 
the  same  age,  and  the  material  was  much 
younger  than  the  mental  section  of  his  being. 

The  school  is  abandoned,  and  then  the 
question  occurs,  how  is  his  capacity  for 
acquiring  languages  to  be  turned  into  gold  ? 
Far  away  in  the  East  English  power  begins 
to  be  recognized.  The  British  flag  has  been 
firmly  planted  in  Asia,  and  waves  beside 
the  deep  rivers  of  India,  yet  often  to  be  red- 
dened by  the  blood  of  Britain's  boldest  youth. 
The  Oriental  crusade  from  the  Western  Isles 
has  commenced.  Many  young  hearts  will 
beat  high  on  the  way  to  death  ere  it  be  closed. 
But  India  has  unbounded  wealth,  and  the 
adventurous  or  the  hopeful  turn  therefore 
to  it.  They  commence  the  reflux  of  "  huma- 
nity" to  the  old  home  of  our  race,  but  the 
tide  moves  slowly.  The  Westminster  boy 
needs  influence  for  the  first  step.  It  is  pro- 
cured, and  the  East  India  Company  bestow 
a  writership  on  him,  not  recognizing  in  the 
nameless  heir  of  Daylesford,  who  sails  to 
win  again  his  alienated  Worcestershire  ma- 
nor— their  future  master. 

The  boy  was  Warren  Hastings.  Born 
in  1733,  he  was,  in  1750,  upon  his  first  voy- 
age to  Hindostan,  classed  as  a  writer  in  the 
Company's  Bengal  service.  He  discharged 
his  routine  duties  with  assiduity  and  care ; 
while  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Hindoo  and  Persian  languages.  His 
attainments  combined  with  his  knowledge  of 
business  to  recommend  him  to  his  superiors, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  a  new  factory,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  This  mercantile 
enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  for  war  was 
commenced  in  the  district,  and  Hastings  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  soldiers  of  Surajah 


Dowla.  He  had  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
natives,  and  his  captivity  was  light ;  although 
Surajah  Dowla  violently  opposed  the  Eng- 
lish interest;  but  this  Indian  chief  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  by  Meer  Jaffier,  losing 
his  throne,  and  subsequently  his  life ;  while 
his  former  prisoner  was  accredited  by  Lord 
Clive  as  Resident  Minister  to  the  Court  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  calamities  of  some  men  become  the 
springs  of  their  prosperity ;  and  the  captiv- 
ity of  Hastings  may  have  prepared  the  way 
for  his  diplomatic  employment.  He  ac- 
quired great  influence  over  the  natives  in 
his  new  capacity ;  and  after  contributing 
materially  in  his  contracted  sphere  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire,  he  returned  from 
India  in  1765.  Hastings  remained  in  this 
country  for  a  few  years,  and  in  1768  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  Madras ;  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  succeed  to  the  government  of 
the  Presidency.  He  proceeded  to  his  post 
in  1760.  It  was  a  period  of  great  embar- 
rassment ;  for  the  British  Empire  was  then 
menaced  by  numerous  foes.  Civil  war 
threatened  its  finest  colonies.  Intestine  di- 
vision was  followed  by  successful  revolt, 
and  revolution,  in  America.  A  great  con- 
spiracy of  Indian  kings  had  been  formed 
against  the  infant  empire  of  the  East.  All 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  French  in 
India  were  employed  to  sweep  the  Btitish 
flag  from  Hindostan.  The  pecuniary  resour- 
ces of  the  Company  in  the  country  were 
forestalled.  The  competency  of  our  military 
chiefs  in  Asia  was  denied.  Eve»  our  naval 
forces  in  the  Indian  seas  had  been  unable 
to  defend  the  coasts  of  the  Presidency  from 
the  attacks  of  the  French  fleet.  The  East 
India  Company's  power  was  then  on  the 
brink  of  destruction.  The  Directors  and 
Proprietary  trembled  for  the  value  of  their 
stock ;  and  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  seemed  nearly  complete.  Suoh  was 
the  emergency  when  the  Directors  at  home 
determined  to  place  their  affairs  at  Calcutta 
under  the  control  of  a  man  of  energy  and 
genius ;  and  Warren  Hastings  was  ordered 
to  proceed  from  Madras,  and  assume  the 
Governorship  of  Bengal,  in  1771. 

The  Bengal  Presidency  had  recently  be- 
come British  property.  A  few  years  pre- 
viously the  Company  with  difficulty  obtained 
permission  to  trade  where  then  they  were 
the  virtual  rulers.  Warren  Hastings  was 
the  first  Governor-General  of  India  who  ex- 
ercised direct  authority  over  the  population. 
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His  predecessors,  Lord  Clive,  Mr.Verelst,  and 
Mr.  Cartier,  had  acted  in  Conjunction  with 
the  Court  of  Moorshedabad.  They  doubtless 
exercised  complete  powers  under  a  pretence  ; 
which  Hastings  was  instructed  to  withdraw. 
He  had  therefore  to  construct  a  new  system 
of  government  for  thirty  millions  of  persons, 
without  a  Parliament,  without  precedents; 
with  a  distracted  Cabinet  at  home  and  a  di- 
vided council  in  India ;  while  the  basis  of 
his  power  was  shaken  by  the  attacks  of  ex- 
terna] foes  and  intriguing  partisans.  In  this 
conjuncture  of  difficulties  he  was  almost  the 
only  one  capable  of  government,  for  his 
assistants  knew  little  of  the  habits,  the  his- 
tory, the  laws,  languages,  and  religions  of 
those  nations  whom  he  was  to  form  into  a 
compact  state. 

The  Rohilla  war  broke  out  immediately 
after  his  appointment.  The  contest  originated 
in  an  alliance  with  the  Nawab  of  Oude, 
which  Hastings  did  not  frame,  although  he 
approved  of  its  conditions ;  and  they  strength- 
ened the  frontier  of  Hindostan  by  securing  a 
faithful  ally  among  the  native  princes.  That 
war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, when  he  was  drawn  into  a  serious 
contest  in  defence  of  Bombay  against  the 
Mahrattas.  The  Presidency  of  Bengal  was 
then  far  removed  from  the  nearest  territory 
of  Bombay.  Independent  nations  stood  be- 
tween them ;  and  a  Governor  at  Calcutta  of 
less  patriotism  than  Hastings  would  have 
left  the  Bombay  authorities  to  fight  by  them- 
selves those  battles  which  they  had  under- 
taken. This  policy  might  have  been  prudent 
for  a  man  of  ease ;  but  it  could  not  be 
adopted  by  the  sagacious  statesman  who 
probably  foresaw  the  union  of  the  three 
Presidencies  under  one  government.  The 
Bombay  forces  had  been  beaten  by  the 
Mahrattas,  when  the  Bengal  army  arrived, 
changed  the  current  of  events,  and  saved 
the  Presidency.  But  Bombay  was  saved 
only  to  allow  Bengal  and  Hastings  to  succor 
Madras,  overwhelmed  by  Hyder  All  and  the 
incompetency  of  its  governors,  while  threat- 
ened by  a  French  army  and  fleet.  The  armies 
of  Madras  were  either  defeated  in  the  field 
or  starved  in  the  forts.  The  commissariat 
was  in  distress,  and  the  treasury  was  empty. 
Captivity  and  disgrace,  or  death  by  famine 
and  the  sword,  were  the  only  apparent  alter- 
natives of  the  British  in  Madras,  when  the 
genius  of  Hastings  devised,  and  his  perse- 
verance accomplished  their  rescue. 

During  these  struggles  the  Governor- 
General's  position  with  his  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta and  the  Directors  in  London  was  em- 


barrassing and  painful.  The  Court  <5f  Di- 
rectors endeavored  always  to  provide  a 
majority  against  bis  measures  in  his  Coun- 
cil. The  land-tax  adopted  in  1772  was  lim- 
ited to  five  years.  All  the  plans  of  renewal 
proposed  by  him  were  invariably  resisted  by 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr. 
Francis  ;  while  they  were  as  invariably  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Barwell.  The  revenues  of  the 
Presidency  were  endangered  by  this  division 
of  opinion;  but  the  death  of  Colonel  Mon- 
son in  1776  delivered  the  Governor-General 
from  this  thraldom,  for  the  Council  being 
equally  divided,  his  casting  vote  rendered 
him  supreme;  and  he  applied  his  energy 
and  genius  to  the  financial  business  of  the 
country,  without  the  fear  of  defeat.  The 
five  years'  leases  had  not  realized  the  nomi- 
nal rental.  The  arrears  amounted  to 
129,000/.,  and  the  remissions  to  118,000/. 
At  the  end  of  the  period,  Mr.  Francis,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  Governor-General,  in 
Council,  proposed  a  fixed  and  invariable 
rent;  while  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Barwell,  desired  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
variable  tax.  Hastings  enforced  his  opinion 
by  his  vote.  And  as  the  Directors  wished 
to  postpone  the  adjustment  of  the  rent-roll, 
annual  arrangements  were  made  until  1781. 
The  vacillating  policy  of  the  Directors  turned 
all  Hindostan  into  a  tenure  at  will  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  yet  the  inconvenience 
of  an  unsettled  revenue  fell  upon  their  repre- 
sentative, to  whom  "  life  in  India"  was  a  suc- 
cession of  annoyances.  The  Directors,  re- 
ceiving dispatches  four  months  after  their 
date,  issued  orders,  proceeding  upon  their 
contents,  which  were  to  be  enforced  four 
months  after  they  had  been  written.  These 
orders  generally  were  to  undo  whatever  Hast- 
ings had  performed,  who,  with  nearly  equal 
determination,  postponed  or  refused  compli- 
ance with  their  requests. 

The  Rohilla  war  was  discussed  and  con- 
demned by  the  Directors,  who  passed  a  res- 
olution reflecting  severely  upon  the  Governor- 
General.  The  proprietors,  at  their  next 
meeting,  passed  a  contra- resolution,  expres- 
sive of  their  "  highest  opinion  of  the  services 
and  integrity  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq./' 
adding,  that  "  they  could  not  admit  a  cor- 
rupt suspicion  of  him  without  proof/'  This 
vote  was  given  on  the  6th  December,  1775; 
but  on  the  8th  May,  1766,  the  Directors  re- 
solved to  address  the  King  for  the  recall  of 
Hastings;  while  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same 
month  the  Proprietors,  by  a  vote  of  877  to 
271,  instructed  the  Directors  to  reconsider 
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their  intention  of  addressing  the  Crown  on 
that  subject;  and  in  the  following  July  the 
Directors,  in  a  storm,  rescinded  the  resolution, 
which  was  thus  neutralized. 

This  balance  of  parties  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  governing  India.  Native  and 
French  forces,  in  the  field,  harassed  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  who  entertained  an  unnatural 
jealousy  of  the  civil  service.  The  Directors 
assailed  Mr.  Hastings  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  Government  at  this  period,  but 
their  resolutions  were  virtually  rescinded  by 
the  Proprietors.  The  former  endeavored 
perpetually  to  obtain  and  support  a  majority 
in  the  Council,  but  they  were  baffled,  and 
parties  were  balanced  in  this  contest  by  the 
solemn  intervention  of  death.  To  those  who 
explain  tthe  existence  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  from  ordinary  causes,  the  bravery  of 
our  armies,  the  conduct  of  our  diplomatists, 
the  sagacity  of  the  Directors,  or  the  wealth 
of  their  employers,  we  recommend  a  careful 
reading  of  its  history,  when  the  East  India 
Company  struggled  with  poverty ;  while 
their  affairs  were  apparently  cast  into  inex- 
tricable confusion,  yet  always  solved  and 
retrieved  through  the  exertions  of  one  man, 
endowed  with  great  genius  and  talent. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Directors  to  replace 
Hastings  was  evinced  by  a  curious  incident 
in  1777.  He  had  confided  the  settlement  of 
some  personal  affairs  to  Colonel  MacLean, 
who  was  returning  to  England  on  private 
business.  This  gentleman  stated  that  he 
had  authority  from  him  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation. The  Directors  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  Colonel  Mac- 
Lean's  instructions;  who  by  a  majority 
decided  for  their  validity.  The  Court  acted 
on  this  decision,  accepted  the  unoffered 
resignation,  appointed  Mr.  Wheler  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  chair,  and  instructed  General 
Clavering  to  occupy  it,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Governor-General.  This  appoint- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  King.  The  only 
apology  for  these  proceedings — a  passage  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Colonel  Mac- 
Lean,  in  which  he  stated  a  determination  to 
resign,  unless  certain  steps  were  adopted, 
which  the  Directors  decided  not  to  take — 
was  a  weak  justification  of  a  ludicrous  farce. 
The  Directors,  afraid  to  dismiss  their  chief  in 
India,  tortured  the  contents  of  a  private  note, 
founded  on  contingencies,  into  an  absolute 
offer  of  the  chair.  General  Clavering  sum- 
moned a  Council  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Francis 
and  himself,  to  assume  the  management  of 
Bengal.    Hastings  summoned  another,  which 


consisted  of  Mr.  Barwell  and  himself,  dis- 
avowed Colonel  MacLean,  and  refused  to 
resign.  The  intrepidity  of  the  dismissed 
Governor- General  was  never  surpassed.  Mr. 
Wheler  was  on  his  voyage  to  India,  with  his 
appointment  by  the  Directors,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Monarch  in  his  possession.  A 
military  man,  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  dis- 
carded official,  had  been  appointed  at  home 
interim  chairman.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell, 
undaunted  by  the  array  opposed  to  them, 
threatened  to  maintain  their  position  by 
force.  A  civil  war  between  the  govern- 
ing parties  in  Bengal  was  imminent ;  bat 
General  Clavering,  respecting  the  courage  of 
his  adversary,  succumbed.  The  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  Hast- 
ings, on  an  appeal  to  them ;  and  he  met  Mr. 
Wheler,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  armed 
with  their  decision.  That  gentleman  had, 
however,  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  would 
have  neutralized  Mr.  Hastings'  policy ;  but 
the  crisis  commenced  at  Calcutta  on  the  19th 
June.  1777,  closed  when  General  Clavering 
died  in  the  following  August.  Mr.  Wheler 's 
additional  vote  was  thereafter  worthless, 
and  the  casting  vote  of  Hastings  continued 
in  the  ascendency.  The  Directors  wrote 
angry  missives,  requesting  the  Council  to 
cancel  his  acts.  He  replied  by  equally  firm 
explanations,  which  assumed  the  character 
of  refusals  ;  trusting  to  the  balance  of  power 
in  London  between  the  Directors  and  the 
Proprietors  for  his  indemnity.  This  warfare 
extended  to  minute  affairs,  such  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  agents,  and  was  extremely 
indecorous  ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Wheler,  by  the  Directors,  enforced  by  the 
approval  of  the  King,  approached  to  an  open 
defiance,  for  he  determined  to  cast  the 
responsibility  of  his  dismissal  on  the  home 
authorities,  and  not  to  be  entrapped  into  a 
resignation  by  their  policy,  while  the  affairs 
of  India  were  unsettled. 

Hastings  received  his  appointment  in  1771, 
commenced  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in 
1772,  and  had  held  his  high  office  for  five 
years  in  1777,  when  he  married;  and  yet 
Mrs.  Hastings'  marriage  settlement  amounted 
to  no  more  than  10,000/.,  and  was  paid  by 
bills  on  England  ;  from  which  we  infer  that 
in  his  five  first  years  of  power  the  Governor- 
General  had  not  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

During  these  five  years  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged with  measures  to  provide  against  a  re 
currence  of  a  famine  which  desolated  Bengal 
in  1770.     His  plans  were  eminently  success- 
ful ;  and  while  periodical  famines  wasted  the 
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other  Presidencies  and  many  regions  of  Hin- 
dostan,  Bengal  was  saved  from  these  terrible 
inflictions,which  originate  chiefly  in  India  from 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  in  power, 
towards  the  works  requisite  for  irrigation ; 
and  inexcusable  negligence,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment are  the  real  owners  of  the  soil,  to 
whom  the  first  rent  is  paid  in  the  form  of 
land-tax. 

The  overland  route  from  Britain  to  India 
has  consolidated  our  empire  in  the  E'-tst,  and 
reduced  the  course  of  post  between  London 
and  Bombay  to  a  single  month.  The  late 
Mr.  Waghorn  received  the  thanks,  and  we  are 
ashamed  to  say  little  more  than  the  thanks, 
of  the  country,  for  the  re-establishraent  of 
this  route ;  which,  in  modern  times,  was 
originated  by  Warren  Hastings,  although 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Directors  and 
the  Government  absolutely  caused  it  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  Its  value  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  celerity  with  which 
orders  to  seize  Pondicherry,  almost  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  French  in  India,  were  con- 
veyed from  Britain.  Intelligence  reached 
Bengal  early  in  July,  1778,  which  left  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  war  existed  between 
Britain  and  France.  The  Governor- General 
was  not  inclined  to  postpone  operations  in 
peace  or  war.  Action  with  him  followed 
close  upon  counsel,  and  Pondicherry  was 
invested  before  the  French  knew  their  dan- 
ger. The  army  destined  to  attack  the  fort 
took  position,  on  ground  known  as  the  "  Red 
Hills,"  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  on 
the  8th  of  August.  They  summoned  the 
fortress  to  surrender  on  the  9th,  but  Pondi- 
cherry had  gallant  defenders,  who  maintained 
possession  until  the  middle  of  October,  more 
than  two  months,  before  the  terms  of  a  capitu- 
lation were  settled.  The  fort  would  have  been 
taken  if  no  overland  mail  had  existed ;  but 
the  conquest  was  rendered  easier  by  the 
transmission  of  one  dispatch,  the  first  and 
last  for  nearly  fifty  years,  by  this  route. 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  was  plunged 
into  terrible  difficulties  in  1779,  and  the 
Governor- General  determined  to  dispatch 
military  reinforcements  across  the  country. 
The  line  of  march  led  the  forces  through 
part  of  the  Mahratta  territory,  and  the  ex- 
pedition was  opposed  by  Mr.  Francis  and  his 
party  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  yet  it 
was  successful ;  and  after  the  Bombay  forces 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  a  disgraceful  treaty 
formed  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  General 
Goddard  and  the  Bengal  army  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action,  and,  in  1780,  retrieved 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors. 


In  the  same  year,  in  reference  to  the  Mah- 
ratta war,  an  extremely  disagreeable  collision 
occurred  between  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis. 
Barwell  had  left  India,  but  Hastings  insisted 
that  before  his  departure  the  differences  be- 
tween Francis  and  himself  had  been  arrang- 
ed ;  and  a  systematic  course  of  action  adopt- 
ed on  leading  points,  especially  on  the  war. 
Mr.  Francis  denied  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. The  discussion  turned  upon  the  per- 
sonal assertions  of  the  two  gentlemen,  with 
the  circumstantial  evidence  in  Hastings' 
favor,  that  he  probably  would  not  have  as- 
sented to  Mr.  Barwell's  departure  without 
some  stipulation  of  this  nature.  The  par- 
liamentary appointment  of  Hastings  for  five 
years  expired  in  1778.  He  was  then  reap- 
pointed for  one  year,  notwithstanding  his 
supposed  resignation ;  and  a  third  appoint- 
ment for  another  year  occurred  in  1779. 
When  this  intelligence  reached  Calcutta  in 
1780,  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Francis  attained 
its  crisis.  He  endeavored  to  cast  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  Mahratta  war  on  the 
Governor- General,  who  charged  his  council- 
lor with  deceit.  "  1  do  not  trust,"  he  said, 
"  to  his  promise  of  candor,  convinced  that 
he  is  incapable  of  it.  I  judge  of  his  public 
conduct  by  my  experience  of  his  private, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  devoid  of  truth  and 
honor.9'  The  false  code  of  honor  common 
in  India  and  elsewhere,  at  that  period,  left 
no  alternative  in  this  case,  and  none,  perhaps, 
was  desired.  A  duel  was  fought,  in  which 
Mr.  Francis  was  wounded ;  and  he  quitted 
India  on  the  9th  December,  1780. 

The  Governor- General  succeeded  in  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
through  whose  territory  the  Bengal  contin- 
gency marched  to  assist  the  army  of  Bombay 
in  the  Mahratta  war ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  in  1854,  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  has 
•  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  treaty,  by  the 
annexation  of  Berar  to  the  general  territory, 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Rajnh  without 
issue.  This  district  has  been  called,  from  its 
fertility,  the  garden  of  India ;  while  its  pop- 
ulation is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Belgium, 
4,600,000,  with  a  large  revenue. 

In  1779,  Hastings  concluded  a  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Ranee  of 
Gohud,  an  extensive  district  on  the  Jumna, 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  Company  was 
carried  into  the  countries  now  forming  the 
northwestern  provinces,  against  Sintlia  and 
the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Seventy  years  after  its 
date,  all  the  territory  from  Calcutta  over 
the  Jumna  to  Lahore  and  Peshawur  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Gov- 
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ernment.  Mr.  Hastings'  plans  were  op- 
posed by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  commander  of 
the  forces ;  and  occurrences  immediately 
favored  his  opinion ;  for  late  in  the  season  of 
1770,  the  Ranee  requested  assistance  against 
Sindia ;  but  Captain  Popham,  with  a  small 
force  under  his  command,  rapidly  cleared  the 
Ranee's  territory  of  Mahrattas,  and  captured 
the  fortress  of  Gwalior,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
although  it  had  been  previously  deemed 
impregnable. 

We  have  noticed   Hastings9  various    ap- 
pointments to  that  of  1779.     The  next  was 
for  ten  years,  from  1781,  which  was  recon- 
firmed in  1784  by  an  incidental  act  relating 
to  the  future  government  of  India.    These 
frequent  reappointments  excite  great  curios- 
ity, for  they  evince  a  peculiarly  imbecile  and 
vacillating  policy  at  home,  when  contrasted 
with   the  opposition  of  the  Directors,  and 
even  of  the  government,  already  explained. 
His  opponents  charged   him  with  a  lust  for 
power.     The  time  approached  to  answer  the 
accusation.     Character  and  fame  were  dear 
to  him ;  but  dearer  still  was  the-  British  Em- 
pire in  India.   So  long  as  dangers  threatened 
its  existence  he  clung'to  his  post;  and  his 
malign  ers  had  the  field  in  Britain  to  them- 
selves,  unopposed.      When  peace  was  re- 
stored, and   the  foundations   of  this  grand 
fabric  were  laid  broad  and  deep,  the  architect 
resigned.     He  who  had  maintained  his  place 
against  the  Directors,  the  Government,  the 
King,  and  the  Parliament,  while  supported 
by  the  Proprietary,  and  refused  to  abandon 
his  government  at  the  request  of  his  oppo- 
nents, retired  from  Calcutta  when  his  mea- 
sures were  successful,  and  their  triumph  was 
unquestioned.     He   left   India   on    the  9th 
February,  1785,  and  arrived  in  England  on 
the  16th  Jsne  following. 
3- Indian  business  had  been  a  favorite  theme 
,#ith  the  debaters  in  the  Commons  for  some 
years,  and  as   Hastings  had  acquired  fame 
and  power  without  political  friends  or  influ- 
ence, and  had  accomplished,  in  a  few  years, 
more  for  England  than  both  political  parties 
— a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  men  whose  views 
were  confined  to  factious  purposes — his  policy 
had  been  industriously  assailed  and  weakly 
defended.     Charles  James  Fox  would  have 
sacrificed  any  one  of  the  people  at  any  time, 
for  the  good  of  his  party ;  and  Hastings  was 
only   one   of  the    people.     Edmund  Burke 
was  the  most  brilliant  adventurer  who  had 
ever  left  Ireland,  to  sell  genius  in  the  best 
market.      Richard    Brinsley   Sheridan,   the 
third  leader  in  the  impeachment,  was  perhaps 
equally  brilliant,  and  he  was  equally  willing 


to  serve  his  party.     History  has  already  re- 
vealed the  character  of  the  three.   The  other 
Managers  were  chiefly  members  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  joined  the  triumvirate  of  leaders. 
In  subsequent  years  the  Whig  leaders  cleared 
their  parly  from  the  reproach  of  this  trial,  * 
by  their  condemnation   of  the   persecution, 
after  it  became  an  historical  subject.     The 
best  of  these  d  eel  aimers  was  published  when 
historical  justice  only  could  be  secured,  for 
all    the  parties  affected  by  the  opinion  had 
gone  before  a  higher  bar  than  the  Court  at 
Westminster.  The  impeachment  fell  into  the 
manngement  of  the  Whigs,  but  the  leaders 
of  their  opponents   consented  to  this  roost 
ungrateful   proceeding.      The    ability    and 
genius  employed  against  Hastings  prejudiced 
him  for  a  time,  after  his  trial  commenced, 
and  it  endured  for  seven  years;    but  ulti- 
mately the  press  and  the  people  espoused 
his  cause,  and  then  Burke  and  his  friends 
charged  the  ruined  man  with  bribery  of  the 
press,  and  libelled  its  conductors  by  Assert- 
ing that  their  opinions  were  founded  upon 
rupees. 

Hastings  arrived  in  England  on  the  I6th 
June,  1785,  and  on  the  20th  Burke  gave  no- 
tice in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  no 
other  member  would  undertake  the  business, 
he,  on  a  future  day,  would  make  a  motion 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  late  Governor- 
General.  The  motion  was  delayed  until  the 
17th  February,  1786.  Even  then  it  was  ad- 
journed until  the  4th  April ;  upon  the  26th, 
Hastings  petitioned  to  l>e  heard  at  the  bar. 
Upon  the  1st  May  he  began  his  defence, 
which  occupied  two  days  in  reading,  being  a 
history  of  his  administration  for  thirteen 
years.  Upon  the  1st  June  the  debate  was 
renewed  on  the  first  charge,  relating  to  his 
complicity  in  the  Rohilla  war.  The  House 
decided  in  his  favor  by  a  vote  of  119  to  67. 
Mr.  Francis,  his  opponent  in  council,  and  in 
a  duel  already  noticed,  who  had  procured  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  spoke  on  this  motion  for 
impeachment.  Great  and  indecent  efforts 
were  repeatedly  made  by  Burke  and  his 
friends  to  place  him  on  the  list  of  Managers  ; 
but  they  were  invariably  unsuccessful.  Upon 
the  13th  June,  on  the  charge  regarding  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  Pitt  spoke  against  Hast- 
ings; and  his  impeachment  on  that  point 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 1 8  to  79.  The 
session  was  soon  afterwards  closed,  and  the 
business  slept  until  the  2d  of  April,  1787, 
when  a  similar  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  165  to  54,  on  the  charge  of  receiv- 
ing presents.  It  was  proved  subsequently 
that  mil  the  presents  were  paid  intoHhe  Com- 
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pany's  treasury.    The  final  motion  for  the 
impeachment  was  adopted  on  the  10th  May, 
without  a  division  :  Burke  was  requested  to 
intimate  this  resolution  to  the  peers  :  on  the 
18th  he  moved  that  Hastings  be  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  on  the 
28d  that  functionary  intimated  the  perform- 
ance of  his  part  in  this  political  farce.     Bail 
was  accepted  for  the  appearance  of  the  late 
Governor- General  of  India,  and  the  summer 
passed  without  any  further  proceedings  in 
public.     Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  were  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  their  intellectual 
gladiatorship.  Hastings  and  his  friends  were 
occupied  with  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
thirteen  years  passed  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  empire,  for  evidence  of  criminality  on 
the  part  of  its  founder.     On  the  5th  Decem- 
ber, the  Peers  transmitted  to  the  Commons 
a  copy  of  the  answers  to  the  charges  of  the 
Lower  House,  delivered  by  the  defendant, 
and  the  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to 
conduct  the   prosecution ;    who   forwarded 
their  replication  upon  the  10th  ;  but  more 
than    two  months   elapsed   until   the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial,  on  the  13th  Febru- 
ary, 1788.    Hindostan   was  at  that  date  a 
land  unknown  in  England.  Even  to  the  high- 
er classes  of  society  it  seemed  a  mine  of  gold 
and  jewels.     Anglo-Indians  were  considered 
rich  ;  and  the  first  Governor- General  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  empire  was  endowed  in  the 
public  mind  with  fabulous  wealth,  although 
relatively  a  poor  man.     He  was  thought  to 
be  "  the  richest  of  the  rich,"  even  when  he 
was  indebted  to  old  friends  in  India  for  loans 
to  meet  his  expenses.     The  House  of  Peers 
adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  trial.     The  Hall  was   fitted  up 
with  considerable  splendor,  for  an  impeach- 
ment before  the  Peers  had  not  been  witness- 
ed for  many  previous  years.     The  King  sup- 
ported Hastings  ;  but  he  was  absent.     The 
Queen,  the   Princesses  Elizabeth,  Augusta, 
and  Mary,  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
had  places  in  the  gallery.     Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
the  person  notorious  for  her  position,  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  Royal   box.     At  that  time  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  a  Whig,  who  dined  with 
Burke,  supped  with  Fox,  and  finished  with 
Sheridan.      He    was,    therefore,   interested 
against  Hastings.     And  so  necessarily  was 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  Prince  and  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  York,  todk 
places  among  the  Peers.     As  all  the  Peers 
act  as  judges  in  great  State  trials,  the  at- 
tendance was  numerous ;  while  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Commons  were  in  the  quar- 
ter assigned  to  them  as  spectators.  The  nut 


day  was  occupied  with  preliminaries.  The 
second  day  was  passed  in  reading  the  charges 
and  answers.  The  third  day  brought  Burke's 
opening  speech.  The  Peers  evinced  great 
curiosity  to  hear  this  orator,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  members  were  present,  al- 
though only  eighty  attended  to  hear  the 
charges  and  answers  upon  the  second  day. 
Burke's  speech  continued  over  to  the  fourth 
day,  which  commenced  with  an  attendance  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  Peers ;  and 
he  only  ended  with  the  close  of  the  fifth  day. 
This  oration  has  been  compared  with  all 
other  notable  accusations  that  had  preceded 
it,  in  former  trials,  and  has  been  assigned  the 
first  place,  as  the  premier  statement  of  a 
case  "  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  in 
the  annals  of  English  criminal  courts.  But 
for  easy  assumption  of  rumors  as  facts,  for 
daring  invention,  for  cool  misrepresentation, 
for  malignant  bitterness,  we  know  nothing  in 
the  English  language  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  perversion  of  genius.  The  accu- 
sation proceeded  upon  the  principle  that 
Hastings,  as  Governor- General  of  India,  was 
responsible  for  all  the  acts,  of  all  men,  em- 
ployed by  the  company,-  in  that  country,  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  war,  and  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  their  allies.  Cruelties,  pillage, 
and  rapine  practised  against  the  natives  were 
charged  against  their  Governor;  and  yet 
with  all  the  influence  of  the  Commons,  of  the 
Government,  and  of  a  party  in  the  Direct- 
orship willing  to  help  Burke  and  the  other 
Managers,  a  single  native  never  offered  a  syl- 
lable of  evidence  to  support  these  statements ; 
but  very  numerous  addresses  of  condolence 
were  sent  to  Hastings  from  the  Hindoos  dur- 
ing his  trial ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
pecuniary  assistance  was  offered  to  him  by 
natives  of  India,  who  had  nothing  ferther  to 
expect  or  to  fear  from  his  influence.  He  was  ■' 
accused  of  raising  revenue  and  seizing  terri- 
tories upon  improper  motives ;  but  he  chal- 
lenged the  Commons  to  resign  the  revenue, 
to  withdraw  from  the  territories,  to  undo  his 
oppression,  to  repay  these  robberies,  which 
all  had  gone  into  the  public  treasury ;  to  re- 
verse the  policy  which  they  blamed,  and 
which  they  endeavored  to  punish  ;  yet  during 
his  trial  no  member  was  bold  enough  to  move 
a  resolution  for  this  measure  of  "  Justice  to 
India."  The  policy  adopted  by  Hastings  has 
never  been  reversed ;  and  even  now,  when 
nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  he  went 
abroad,  his  name  is  remembered  among  the 
natives  as  that  of  a  benefactor,  not  a  Tamer- 
lane, 

Burke  was  dissatisfied  with  ordinary  crim- 
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inalitics,  such  as  tbe  world  knew  painfully 
had  been  often  committed,  but  he  advanced 
against  Hastings  crimes  which,  he  said,  De- 
vi Sin?,  an  officer  of  the  Government  and 
his  subordinates,  had  perpetrated.  Devi 
Sing  might  have  been  the  monster  of  guilt 
described  by  Mr.  Burke  without  involving 
Hastings,  who  absolutely  opposed  his  ap- 
pointment, in  his  atrocities  ;  but  an  inquiry 
then  pending  in  India,  subsequently,  while  it 
proved  the  culpability  of  that  person  and  of 
his  men,  proved  also  that  the  frightful  deeds 
narrated  by  Burke,  in  his  opening  speech, 
were  never  committed. 

We  cannot  trace  the  progress  of  a  trial 
which  was  the  most  tedious  in  English  his- 
tory, or  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Its  formal  commencement,  in  February,  1788, 
followed  preliminary  movements  that  occu- 
pied three  years.  Its  close,  in  1705,  acquit- 
ted the  prisoner,  but  did  not  release  him  from 
consequences  which  embittered  the  closing 
years  of  a  long  life.  Its  progress  afforded 
opportunities  for  displays  of  genius,  pointed 
with  invective,  unparalleled  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. We  have  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
principal  managers  for  the  Commons ;  and 
Drs.  Scott,  Lawrence,  Messrs.  Mansfield, 
Burke,  Douglas,  and  Piggot  were  their  coun- 
sel. Messrs.  Law,  Plomer,  and  Dallas  were 
counsel  for  Hastings.  This  great  array  of 
lawyers  necessarily  caused  long  delays  in  the 
proceedings,  for  every  point  was  disputed. 
The  Commons  exhibited  a  frequent  and  pee- 
vish defence  of  their  privileges,  altogether  in- 
consistent with  public  rights.  Tbe  gentle- 
man upon  trial  during  all  these  years  had  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  his  defence. 
His  fortune  and  patience  wasted  away  to- 
gether. He  remonstrated  against  the  long 
delays ;  and  the  press  at  last  argued  against 
them  as  oppressive  and  unconstitutional.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  at  the  close  of  the 
trial  in  the  Peers,  while  declining  to  vote, 
expressed  a  clear  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Governor- General,  and  against  his  prose- 
cutors ;  an  opinion  which,  from  his  position, 
mortified  Burke  and  Fox  exceedingly. 

When  the  evidence  was  closed,  and  the 
mode  of  procedure  arranged,  Lord  Thurlow 
defended  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  Peers,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  opposed  him.  All  the 
charges  of  the  Commons  were  negatived  in 
committee  ;  but  each  article  of  the  charges, 
occasionally  divided  into  different  questions, 
was  put  and  voted  in  Westminster  Hall  on 
Thursday,  the  23d  of  April,  1795.  The  first 
charge  impeaching  the  Governor- General 
for  the  improper  acquisition  of  the  Benares 


territory  was  negatived  by  23  to  6  votes. 
The  second  charge  was  lost  by  the  same 
vote.  The  third,  relating  to  the  corrupt  ap- 
propriation of  sums  of  money,  was  negatived 
unanimously.  The  articles  relating  to  the 
illegal  acceptance  of  presents  were  negatived 
by  23  to  4  ;  23  to  3  ;  23  to  3  ;  23  to  3  ;  20 
to  5.  Warren  Hastings  had  entirely  extri- 
cated the  opium  revenue  from  the  Poona 
Council,  yet  he  was  charged  with  giving  the 
contract  U>  Mr.  Sullivan  on  too  low  terms. 
Even  the  Managers  did  not  suggest  that  the 
Governor-General  had  a  personal  interest  ia 
the  business.  The  charge  was  negatived  by 
19  to  5.  The  next  charge  virtually  was  fur 
encouraging  the  smuggling  of  opium  to  China, 
and  was  repudiated  unanimously.  The  fol- 
lowing article  charged  him  with  impropriety 
in  the  substitution  of  the  agency  for  the  con- 
tract system  in  procuring  bullocks  for  the 
army,  and  was  lost  by  23  to  3.  A  similar 
article  in  a  precisely  similar  case  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  same  vote.  When  the  Indian  Em- 
pire was  surrounded  by  foes  and  in  great 
jeopardy,  Hastings  increased  Sir  Eyre  Cootes' 
allowances  as  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was 
impeached  for  this  as  a  crime,  but  the  article 
was  rejected  by  22  to  4.  He  had  changed 
the  contract  to  the  agency  system  for  gar- 
risoning forts,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
Company,  although  against  their  directions. 
The  Commons  impeached,  and  the  Directors 
thanked  him  for  this  policy.  The  two  articles 
founded  on  the  charge  were  thrown  out  by 
22  to  4,  and  23  to  3.  The  last  article, 
namely,  "  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  high  ciimes  and  misde- 
meanors charged  upon  him  by  the  residue  of 
the  impeachment  of  the  Commons  ?"  was 
answered  negatively  by  25  to  2.  Thereupon 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough,  who 
had  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  this,  the  greatest 
prisoner  whom  perhaps  the  Peers  ever  had 
at  their  bar,  was  compelled,  with  due  regret, 
to  address  him  in  the  following  words  of  ac- 
quittal : — "  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  I  am  to 
acquaint  you  that  you  are  acquitted  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  &c,  exhibited 
against  you  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  all  things 
contained  therein,  and  you  are  discharged, 
paying  your  fees." 

"  Paying  the  fees."  And  the  real  fees, 
including  all  Uw  charges  for  his  defence, 
amounted  to  71,080/.  The  cost  of  the  pros- 
ecution to  the  nation  exceeded  100,000/. 
Thus  ended  a  trial  unparalleled  in  duration, 
importance,  or  iniquity.  It  dragged  on  for 
seven  years.     It   involved   the  repayment 
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from  Indian  resources  of  more  than  thirty- 
four,  nearly  thirty -five  millions  sterling,  if  the 
Commons  were  justified  in  the  impeachment 
— that  being  the  sum  which  Hastings,  acr 
cording  to  Burke,  had  put,  not  into  his  own, 
but  into  the  Indian  treasury,  by  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  It  was  iniquitous,  for 
articles  were  charged  that  were  never  tried, 
and  statements  were  made  in  speeches  which 
even  (he  Commons  censured,  after  a  regular 
discussion  and  vote. 

Twenty  five  years  afterwards,  a  meeting 
occurred  at  Calcutta,  to  devise  measures  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Hastings.  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Governor- General, 
although  with  a  corresponding  name,  yet  not 
a  connection  of  the  first  Governor- General's, 
stated  that  he  was  a  Peer  on  the  trial,  and 
opposed  the  impeachment;  while,  on  his 
visiting  India,  he  found  new  and  abundant 
evidence  to  the  falsehood  of  the  charges. 
The  European  speakers  at  that  meeting  all 
confessed  that  they  left  England  prejudiced 
against  Hastings ;  but  they  met  on  every 
side  after  their  arrival  proofs  of  his  integrity 
and  sagacity  that  were  unimpeachable. 

Comparatively  few  Peers  voted  on  the  ar- 
ticles, but  many  were  present  in  the  Hall, 
and  the  acquittal  coincided  with  the  almost 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  and  with 
popular  opinion,  often  correct,  even  upon 
subjects  depending  on  voluminous  evidence. 
All  the.  Anglo- Indian  witnesses  expressed 
the  highest  opinion  of  Hastings,  alike  in  his 
private  and  public  capacity.  The  military 
officers  addressed  him  in  a  document  of  the 
strongest  character,  to  which  many  hundred 
signatures  were  attached.  The  findings  of 
the  Peers  were  followed  by  rejoicings  in 
some  places.  The  spring  of  1796  brought 
very  numerous  congratulations  and  letters 
from  India.  The  Directors. and  Proprietors 
of  the  East  India  Company  agreed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  defence.  The  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Government  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  this  just  measure.  A  loan  of 
60,000/.  was,  therefore,  given  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings without  interest,  and,  after  the  repay- 
ment of  10,000/.,  the  balance  of  34,000/. 
was  remitted.  The  expenses  of  the  defence 
amounted  to  71,0801.,  and  the  difference, 
37,080/.,  was  paid  by  Hastings  from  a  for- 
tune which  never  at  its  utmost  accumulation 
exceeded  96,000/.  This  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  more  shameful,  because  at  the 
time  immense  sums  were  squandered  in  pen- 
sions to  persons  of  no  abilities,  and  who  had 
no  claim  on  public  regard.  From  the  Com- 
pany an  annual  pension  of  4,000/.  was  voted 
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to  Mr.  Hastings.  He  found  the  British  Em- 
pire in  India  on  the  eve  of  destruction,  and 
organized  it  in  a  durable  form.  He  had  to 
pay  for  the  wars  of  three  Presidencies,  and 
he  saved  to  the  revenue  money  which,  at  the 
period  of  his  trial,  amounted  nearly  to  thirty- 
four  millions  sterling.  His  government  in 
thirteen  years  raised  the  revenue  of  Bengal 
from  three  to  five  millions  sterling.  He  at- 
tached allies  and  conquered  enemies,  yet 
gained  completely  the  favor  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  the  good -will  of  the  Anglo-Indian  ser- 
vices more  fully  than  any  one  of  his  able  and 
numerous  successors.  The  language  of 
Hastings,  on  his  own  defence,  is  the  best 
description  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  him. 
Alluding  to  India,  he  said,  "  I  gave  you  all, 
and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation, 
disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeachment." 

He  consolidated  the  provinces  which  now 
form  India.  He  foresaw  and  prepared  the 
union  of  the  three  Presidencies.  He  devised 
laws,  while  he  resisted  the  most  formidable 
combinations  against  the  young  empire.  He 
established  schools,  insisted  on  the  study  of 
the  vernacular  by  Englishmen  in  the  service, 
instituted  printing  in  the  original  languages, 
provided  against  the  recurrence  of  famines 
in  Bengal  by  irrigation,  and  left  the  country 
organized  down  to  the  smallest  police  sta- 
tion. 

He  negotiated  the  treaties  with  Berar, 
which  have  added  that  country  to  the  em* 
pire  in  the  present  year  ;  with  Oude,  which 
resulted,  a  few  months  since,  in  the  offer  of 
12,000  soldiers  to  aid  in  the  war  against 
Russia ;  with  the  North-western  Powers, 
which  have  carried  the  empire  beyond  the 
Sutlej.  He  encouraged  geographical  inquiry, 
and  the  study  of  Oriental  literature.  He 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
in  Bengal,  and  sugar  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant staple  of  its  export  trade.  He  open- 
ed the  overland  route,  which  the  Directors 
and  the  Government  closed,  lest  Britain 
should  become  too  familiar  with  Hindostan. 
He  governed  directly  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  indirectly  thirty  millions  more,  with- 
out constitution,  parliament,  or  precedents, 
during  thirteen  years,  chiefiy  of  war;  and 
the  industry  of  his  enemies,  during  an  im- 
peachment which  continued  virtually  for  ten 
years,  could  not  discover  a  single  Hindoo 
witness  against  his  government. 

After  the  termination  of  this  trial,  Hastings 

was  sworn  into  the  Pi  ivy  Council,  but  he 

seldom  interfered  in  public  life.    Called  upon 

for  evidence  on  an  India  Bill,  he  was  ex- 

|  a  mined  by  the  Peers  in  1814,  and  on  the 
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departure  of  this  then  aged  witness  from  the 
House,  their  Lordships  simultaneously  rose 
in  compliment  to  his  years,  the  value  of  his 
services,  and  his  personal  worth.  But  he 
lived  and  died  eminently  one  of  the  people, 
who,  like  Cromwell,  rose  from  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  to  accomplish  a  great  work 
for  England  ;  and  he  never  received,  as  prob- 
ably he  never  desired,  those  honors  conferred 
often  for  very  trivial  services.  The  circum- 
stance need  not  be  regretted,  for  baronetcies 
or  peerages  were  obtained  then  on  terms 
always  easy,  often  foul ;  and  it  is  better  that 
the  organizer  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire 
should  go  down  to  posterity  as  Warren 
Hastings,  of  Daylesford. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  that  peace  which  he  had  long  desired, 
upon  the  spot  which  he  had  sought  from  in- 
fancy, in  those  literary  pursuits  which  he 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  among  the  friends  whom 
he  valued  warmly  and  trusted  well.  He 
died  on  the  22d  August,  1818,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.      The  Anglo-Indian 


Empire,  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful 
of  Asia,  is  his  monument ;  and  as  years  roll 
into  ages,  as  its  purpose  in  providential  de- 
signs becomes  developed  and  its  resources 
are  matured,  men  will  regard  with  increasing 
respect  the  talents  of  the  humble  English- 
man, who  *found  it  in  danger  and  on  the 
brink  of  destruction,  but  left  it  in  a  career  of 
prosperity,  which  has  never  since  been  check- 
ed ;  yet  was  persecuted  in  the  decline  of  life, 
because- in  busier  years  he  sharply  reproved 
politicians  for  inundating  Calcutta  with  in- 
capable persons,  the  objects  of  their  patron- 
age, who  could  not  or  would  not  even  learn 
the  languages  of  the  races  whom  they  aspir- 
ed to  govern.  He  outlived  many  of  his  per- 
secutors ;  but  Francis,  his  oldest  enemy,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  died 
in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Law,  his  able  and 
faithful  counsel,  better  known  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  lived  long  in  terms  of  friendship 
with  his  celebrated  client,  and  they  went 
down  to  the  grave  almost  together,  in  the 
same  year,  1818. 


From    the    Dublin    University    Magazine. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING.* 


What  a  host  of  our  earlier-life  thoughts 
does  the  name  of  Washington  Iriving  evoke 
in  our  mind ! — what  a  tangled,  and  tattered, 
and  strained,  and  stained  life-web  is  again 
spread  out  before  our  mental  vision,  as  we 
recur  to  the  time  when  we  first  took  up  a 
volume  of  Geoffry  Crayon  !  How  the  name 
raises  up  a  crowd  of  pale  and  flickering 
phantom-feelings  within  us !  Here  is  the 
wizard  who  enchanted  us  in  our  boyhood,  to 
whom  we  gave  up  heart  and  imagination — 
the  essayist  who  pleased  our  sober  manhood 
— the  moralist,  the  humorist,  the  scholar, 
the  historian-^the  man  who,  at  every  age  of 
life,  and  in  every  tone  of  the  mind,  has 
something  suitable  and  companionable  about 
him,  that  will  not  suffer  us  to  put  him  away. 

Undoubtedly  we  owe  much  in  the  depart- 

•  "  Wolfert's  Roo#t*  and  other  Papers."  By 
"Washington  Irving.  London  :  Constable  and  Co. 
Dublin  :  James  McGJaehan.     1865. 


ment  of  literature,  as  we  do  in  many  other 
departments,  to  the  Americans.  Great 
names  during  the  present  century  have  arisen 
in  the  far  West,  and,  following  the  true  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  traversed  the  in- 
tervening space  of  the  horizon,  till  they  shone 
with  a  bright  light  upon  ourselves,  and  on 
lands  eastward,  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
far  Pacific.  Cooper  and  Irving  were  the 
morning-stars  of  the  firmament ;  then  others 
rose,  whose  names  we  shall  not  stop  to  tell. 
And  of  later  times  we  have  Bryant,  and  Si- 
gourney,  and  Dana,  and  in  chief,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  whose  reputation  is 
as  world-wide  as  it  will  of  a  surety  be  world- 
enduring.  And  in  fiction  there  is  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  ;  and  in  wild,  fitful,  and  dazzling 
light,  shone  out  the  meteoric  blaze  of  Poe's 
genius — a  light  that,  soaring  high  into  the 
heavens,  sank  down,  down,  in  the  deep, 
miry,  weltering  abyss — 
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"  Son  etoile  tombe  a  1' instant 
Entre  amis  que  la  joie  inspire 
Celui-ci  buvait  en  chantant — 
Encore  une  etoile  qui  file 
Qui  file-file,  et  disparait.', 

And  here  amongst  those  stars,  when  so  many 
have  passed  away, 

"  Like  the  lost  Pleiad,  never  to  return,'* 

one  still  shines  above  the  horizon  ;  and  that 
•  which  was  the  morning  star  near  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  now  sinking  downwards  towards 
its  limits  in  the  horizon,  as  the  evening  star 
of  our  day.  Long  distant  may  the  hour  be 
when  that  light  shall  pass  away  from  our 
sight ;  and  when  it  shall,  indeed,  pass  away, 
may  it  be  tranquilly,  as  it  shall  be  tenderly, 
solemnly,  holily,  to  the  eyes  that  shall  watch 
it,  leaving  a  long  line  of  radiance  streaming 
upwards  along  the  path  through  which  it 
has  travelled,  and  a  twillight  of  sweet  mem- 
ories to  linger  still  about  its  decadence.  As 
we  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  volume 
which  Mr.  Constable  has  lately  given  us,  we 
felt  that  it  needed  no  name  on  the  title-page 
to  assure  us  of  the  authorship — every  page 
betrays  the  writer.  These  papers  are  evi- 
dently written,  for  the  most* part,  in  past 
years ;  they  have  all  the  freshness  of  fancy 
which  we  found  in  the  "  Sketch- Book" 
— all  the  sly,  pleasant,  and  most  racy  hu- 
mor of  "  Knickerbocker,"  which,  like  the 
lambent  flame  of  the  Roman  fable,  plays  so 
genially  and  innocuously  round  the  brows 
of  the  doughty  Dutch  heroes  of  the  New 
World :  they  possess  the  same  meditative 
spirit  and  sweet  philanthropy,  the  same  ex- 
quisite appreciation  of  character,  and  life-like 
power  of  painting  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate, that  charmed  us  in  "  Bracebridge 
Hall,"  and  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller."  In  a 
word,  we  have  our  old  favorite  once  again  by 
our  bide,  moralizing,  joking,  gossiping,  story- 
telling, criticising,  and  drawing  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  and  fantasxic  pictures,  such  as  he 
was  to  us  in  days  so  far  back,  that  we  care 
not  to  measure  the  time- distance ;  nay,  ra- 
ther, it  shrinks  away  from  our  virion,  and  we 
feel  ourselves  young  once  more  with  the 
companion  of  our  youth,  living  over  again 
our  boy-life,  and  dreaming  anew  our  youth- 
dreams.  There  is  one  characteristic  in  the 
writings  of  Washington  Irving  which,  no 
doubt,  in  a  large  degree,  conciliated  the  fa- 
vor of  the  English  public — we  mean  his 
thorough  English  feeling.  This  shines  out 
in  every  page  of  the  '•  Sketch- Book"  and 
"  Bracebridge  Hall."    Fed  in  his  childhood 


upon  the  literary  food  of  the  parent  land, 
taught  to  look  upon  Shakspeare,  and  Beau- 
mont, and  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Herrick,  and  innumerable  other  worthies,  as 
the  bards  of  his  forefathers,  in  whom  he 
could,  as  of  right,  claim  an  ancestral  pro- 
perty, he  had  this  great  advantage  over  the 
resident  natives  of  England,  that  he  could 
view  her  literature,  her  institutions,  and  her 
people,  unaffected  by  the  prejudices  which 
cling  round  the  denizen,  be  he  never  so 
clear-sighted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  so  much  acquaintance  with  our  history, 
social  and  political,  and  so  much  love  for  the 
parent  stock,  that  he  was  prepared  to  like 
and  to  love.  And  so  it  was  that  he  was 
able  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and  view  the  pic- 
ture, mora]  and  physical,  in  its  true  light  and 
its  true  proportions.  He  has  charmingly 
described  his  own  feelings  on  his  first  visit  to 
England,  in  one  of  his  earliest  productions : — 

"  In  fact,  to  me  every  thing  was  full  of  matter  ; 
the  footsteps  of  history  were  everywhere  to  be 
traced  ;  and  poetry  had  breathed  over  and  sancti- 
fied the  land.    I  experienced  the  delightful  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  of  a  child,  to  whom  everything  is 
new.    I  pictured  to  myself  a  set  of  inhabitants, 
and  a  mode  of  life  for  every  habitation  that  I  saw, 
from  the  aristocratical  mansion,  amidst  the  lordly 
repose  of  stately  groves  and  solitary  parks,  to  the 
st raw- thatched  cottage,  with  its  scanty  garden  and 
its  cherished  woodbine.    I  thought  I  never  could 
be  sated  with  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  a 
country  so  completely  carpeted   with  verdure ; 
where  every  uir  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture 
and  the  honeysuckled  hedge.    I  was  continually 
coming  upon  some  little  document  of  poetry  in 
the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the  cowslip, 
the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that  has 
received  a  supernatural  value  from  the  rouse. 
The  first  time  that  I  heard  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale, I  was  intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious 
crowd  of  remembered  associations  than  by  the 
melody  of  its  notes.    And  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  I  first  saw  the  lark 
rise,  almost  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  wing  its 
musical  flight  up  into  the  morning  sky." 

The  kindliness  of  tone  with  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  dealt  with  every  thing 
English,  is  the  more  praiseworthy,  because 
there  was  much  to  irritate  Americans,  and 
provoke  them  to  retaliation,  in  the  observa- 
tions of  those  who  had  written  upon  Amer- 
.  ica  at  the  time  when  he  first  visited  England. 
In  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  full  of  manly 
and  independent,  yet  gentleman-like  and  in- 
offensive remonstrance,  be  gives  expression 
to  his  regret,  that  a  feeling  so  prejudicial  to 
both  countries  should  exist.  Asserting  for 
America  the  respect  to  which  she  was  justly 
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entitled,  lie  acknowledges  all  tbe  qualities 
ami  endowments  which  have  placed  Britain 
in  tbe  exalted  position  which  she  occupies. 
In  a  tine  spirit  he  mediates  between  tbe 
writers  on  both  sides.  He  deprecates  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  thus  concludes  a  paper 
full  of  the  best  feelings,  as  well  as  the  most 
sterling  good  sense : — 

"  But  above  all  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any 
angry  feelings,  to  for  as  to  ehut  our  eyes  to  the 
perception  of  what  is  really  excellent  and  amiable 
in  the  English  character.  We  are  a.  young  peo- 
ple, necessarily  an  imitative  one,  and  must  take 
onr  examples  and  models,  in  a  great  degree, from 
the  existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
country  more  worthy  of  our  study  than  England. 
The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analogous 
to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people—  their  in- 
tellectual activity — (heir  freedom  of  opinion — 
their  habits  of  thinking  on  those  subjects  which 
concern  the  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred 
charities  of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the 
American  character ;  and,  in  fact,  are  all  intrin- 
sically excellent-,  for  it  is  in  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British 
prosperity  are  laid  ;  and  however  the  superstruc- 
ture may  be  Time-worn,  or  overran  by  abuses, 
there  must  be  something  solid  in  the  basis,  ad- 
mirable  in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  the  struc- 
ture of  an  edifice,  that  so  long  has  towered  un- 
shaken amidst  the  tempests  of  the  world. 

'■  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  writers,  therefore, 
discarding  all  feelings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining 
to  retaliate  the  illiberally  of  British  authors,  to 
apeak  of  the  English  nation  without  prejudice, 
and  with  determined  candor.  While  they  rebuke 
the  indiacriminating  bigotry  with  which  some  of 
our  countrymen  admire  and  imitate  everything 
English,  merely  because  it  is  English,  let  them 
frankly  point  out  what  is  really  worthy  of  appro- 
bation. We  may  thua  place  England  before  us 
as  a  perpetusl  volume  of  reference,  wherein  are 
recorded  sound  deductions  from  ages  of  experi- 
ence ;  snd  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absur- 
dities which  may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we 
may  draw  thence  golden  maxima  of  practical  wis- 
dom, wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embellish 
our  national  character." 

How  pleasant  for  us  to  know  that  all  this 
is  now  changed.  How  gratifying  for  the 
writer  to  hare  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  bis 
own  kindly  admonitions.  We  have  long 
since  learned  to  appreciate  to  the  full  every 
thing  appreciable  amongst  Americans,  and  in 
America.  Her  authors  enjoy  with  us  a  high 
popularity ;  her  institutions  command 
respect  as  they  are  entitled  to  ;  and  her  peo- 
ple receive  at  our  bands  the  consideration 
which  their  genius,  intelligence  and  enterprise 
merit.  We  may,  in  support  of  these  observa- 
tions, refer  to  some  of  the  later  English  writ 
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era  on  America,  especially  to  Mr.  Chambers, 
whose  sensible  volume  we  recently  noticed. 

are  wandering — wandering  to  the 
past,  when  we  should  be  talking  of  the 
present.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  volume 
that  is  now  in  our  hand,  and  which  has  set 
us  rambling  so  far  back  in  imagination.  The 
papers  in  this  book  are  all  detached  sketches  ; 
they  resemble  the  pencil- jottings  of  an  artist 
such  as  you  may  see  any  day  that  you  visit 
the  studio  of  some  painter  friend,  with  whom 
u  are  upon  terms  of  sufficient  Intimacy  to 
,1k  into  the  room,  and  toss  over  his  port- 
folio. But  every  sketch  shows  the  hand  of  a 
master :  whether  it  be  filled  in  with  more  or 
bold  outline,  it  is  still 
true  to  its  nature.  Here  is  a  finished  picture 
of  the  Boblink,  iu  a  pleasant  paper  on  "The 
Birds  of  Spring,"  which  might  delight 
equally  the  moralist  and  the  naturalist : — 

"  The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  however,  and 
one  that  rivals  tbe  European  lark  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  the  Boblincon,  or  Boblink,  as  he  is  com- 
monly called.  He  arrives  at  thai  choice  portion 
of  our  year  which,  in  this  latitude,  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  month  of  May,  so  often  given 
by  the  poets.  .With  us  it  begins  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  lasts  until  nearly  the  middle  of  June. 
Earlier  than  this,  winter  Is  apt  to  return  on  its 
traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening  beauties  of  the 
year ;  and  later  than  this,  begin  the  parching,  snd 
panting,  and  dissolving  heats  of  summer.  But  in 
this  genial  interval,  nature  is  in  all  her  freshness 
and  fragrance  :  '  the  rains  are  all  over  and  gone, 
tbe  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.'  The  trees  are  now 
in  their  fullest  foliage  and  brightest  verdure  ;  the 
woods  are  gay  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the 
laurel ;  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  sweet-briar 
and  the  wild  rose ;  the  meadows  are  enamelled 
with  clover- blossoms  ;  while  the  young  apple,  the 
peach  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell,  andihe  cherry 
to  glow,  among  the  green  leave?. 

"This  ia  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the 
Boblink.  He  comes  amidst  the  pomp  end  fra- 
grance of  the  season  ;  his  life  seems  all  sensibility 
and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine.  He  is  to 
be  found  in  the  soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and 
sweetest  meadows  ;  and  is  most  in  song  when  the 
clover  is  in  blossom.  He  perches  on  the  topmost 
twig  of  a  tree,  or  on  some  long  flaunting  woed, 
and  as  he  rises  and  sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours 
forth  a  succession  of  rich  tinkling  notes  ;  crowd- 
ing one  upon  another,  like  the  outpouring  melody 
of  the  skylark,  and  possessing  the  same  rapturoua 
character.  Sometimes  he  pitches  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tree,  begins  his  song  as  soon  as  he  gets 
upon  the  wing,  and  flutters  tremulously  down  to 
the  earth,  as  if  overcome  with  ecstasy  at  his  own 
music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  para- 
mour; always  in  full  song,  aa  if  ho  would  win 
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her  by  his  melody ;  and  always  with  the  same 
appearance  of  intoxication  and  delight. 

u  Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows, 
the  Boblink  was  the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He 
crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest  weather,  and  the 
sweetest  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature  call- 
ed to  the  fields,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in 
every  bosom;  but  when  I,  luckless  urchin  !  was 
doomed  to  be  mewed  up,  during  the  live-long  day, 

i.    It 


in  that  purgatory  of  boyhood — a  school-room, 
seemed  as  if  the  little  varlet  mocked  at  me,  as  he 
flew  by  in  full  6onp,  and  sought  to  taunt  me  with 
his  happier  lot.  0  how  I  envied  him  !  No  les- 
sons, no  task,  no  hateful  school ;  nothing  but 
holiday,  frolic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather. 
Had  I  been  then  more  versed  in  poetry,  I  might 
have  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  Logan  to  the 
cuckoo— 

"  ( Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  note, 
No  winter  in  thy  year. 

"  •  Oh  !  could  I  fly,  Pd  fly  with  thee ; 

We'd  make,  on  joyful  wing, 

Our  annua]  visit  round  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring !' 

"  Further  observation  and  experience  have 
given  me  a  different  idea  of  this  little  feathered 
voluptuary,  which  I  will  venture  to  impart,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  schoolboy  readers,  who  may  re- 
gard him  with  the  same  unqualified  envy  and  ad- 
miration which  I  once  indulged.  I  have  shown 
him  only  as  I  saw  him  at  first,  in  what  I  may 
call  the  poetical  part  of  his  career,  when  he  in  a 
manner  devoted  himself  to  elegant  pursuits  and 
enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song, 
and  taste,  and  sensibility,  and  refinement.  While 
this  lasted,  he  was  sacred  from  injury  ;  the  very 
schoolboy  would  not  fling  a  stone  at  him,  and  the 
merest  rustic  would  pause  and  listen  to  his  strain. 
But  mark  the  difference.  As  the  year  advances, 
as  the  clover-blossoms  disappear,  and  the  spring 
fades  into  summer,  he  gradually  gives  up  his 
elegant  tastes  and  habits ;  doffs  his  poetical  suit 
of  black,  assumes  a  russet  dusty  garb,  and  sinks 
to  the  gross  enjoyments  of  common  vulgar  birds. 
His  notes  no  longer  vibrate  on  the  ear ;  he  is 
stuffing  himself  with  the  seeds  of  the  tall  weeds 
on  which  he  lately  swung  and  chanted  so  melodi- 
ously. He  has  become  a  *  bon  vivant,'  a  •  gour- 
mand ;'  with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like  the 
•  joys  of  the  table.'  In  a  little  while  he  grows 
tired  of  plain,  homely  fare,  and  is  off  on  a  gas- 
tronomical  tour  in  quest  of  foreign  luxuries. 
We  next  hear  of  him,  with  myriads  of  his  kind, 
banqueting  among  the  reeds  of  the  Delaware,  and 
grown  corpulent  with  good  feeding.  He  has 
changed  his  name  in  travelling.  Boblincon  no 
more — he  is  the  Reed-bird  now,  the  much  sought 
for  titbit  of  Pennsylvanian  epicures ;  the  rival  in 
unlucky  fame  of  the  ortolan  I  Wherever  he 
goes,  pop !  pop !  pop !  every  rusty  firelock  in  the 
country  ie  blazing  away.  He  sees  hit  compan- 
ions falling  by  thousands  around  him. 
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"Does  he  take  warning  and  reform?  Alas! 
not  he.  Incorrigible  epicure !  again  he  wings 
his  flight.  The  rice-swamps  of  the  South  invite 
him.  He  gorges  himself  among  them  almost  to 
bursting ;  he  can  scarcely  fly  for  corpulency.  He 
has  once  more  changed  his  name,  and  is  now  the 
famous  Rice-bird  of  the  Carol  in  as. 

"  Last  stage  of  his  career ;  behold  him  spitted 
with  dozens  of  his  corpulent  companion?,  and 
served  up,  a  vaunted  dish,  on  the  table  of  some 
Southern  gastronome! 

"  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Boblink ;  once  spirit- 
ual, musical,  admired,  the  joy  of  the  meadows, 
and  the  favorite  bird  of  spring;  finally,  a  gross 
little  sensualist,  who  expiates  his  sensuality  in 
the  larder.  His  story  contains  a  moral,  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys ; 
warning  them  to  keep  to  those  refined  and  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  which  raised  him  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  popularity  during  the  early  part  of  his 
career ;  but  to  eschew  all  tendency  to  that  gross 
and  dissipated  indulgence  which  brought  this 
mistaken  little  bird  to  an  untimely  end." 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  Irving  more  emi- 
nently felicitous  than  in  his  depiction  of  the 
early  Dutch  settlers.  Their  houses,  their 
habits,  their  peculiarities,  are  touched  with  a 
light  and  lively  touch  that  throws  them  out 
as  if  alive,  and  make  one  almost  fancy  that 
he  is  gazing  upon  a  family  piece  of  one  of 
the  old  Dutch  painters.  The  first  paper  in 
the  collection,  "  Wolfert's  Roost,"  exempli- 
fies this  sketching  power  very  strikingly; 
but  better  still  is  the  description  of  a  certain 
village  in  Holland,  near  Amsterdam,  pro- 
nounced by  the  worthy  Dutchmen  to  be  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  known  to  less-preju- 
diced topographers  as  the  village  of  Broek. 
There  is  a  charming,  quiet  satire  in  the  whole 
that  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  drowsy 
repose  which  the  author  describes  as  pervad- 
ing the  Dutch  paradise ;  and  one  almost  falls 
asleep  in  reading  the  drowsy  details  of  vo- 
luptuous and  stagnant  tranquillity.  There 
are  abundance  of  individual  portraits — some 
descriptive  of  the  class,  some  of  the  particu- 
lar personage.  We  might  select  many. 
Hore  are  a  couple.  The  first  is  the  Grand 
Seigneur,  or  great  man  of  one  of  the  Creole 
villages  originally  peopled  by  the  French, 
and  in  which  the  national  character  still 
maintains  its  ascendency : — 

"  This  very  substantial  old  gentleman,  though 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  in  this  country, 
retained  the  true  Gallic  feature  and  deportment, 
and  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  provincial  po- 
tentates that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  remote 
parts  of  France.  He  was  of  a  large  frame,  a 
ginger-bread  complexion,  strong  features,  eyes 
that  stood  out  like  glass  knobs,  and  a  prominent 
nose,  which  he  frequently  regaled  from  a  gold  ^ 
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snuff-box,  mi]  occasionally  blew  with  ■  colored 
handkerchief,  until  it  sounded  like  n  trumpet. 

"  He  was  attended  by  an  old  negro,  bb  black  as 
ebony,  with  a  huge  mouth,  in  a  continual  grin  ; 
evidently  a  pivileged  and  faithful  servant,  who 
had  grown  up  and  grown  old  with  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  Creole  style — with  white  jacket  and 
tmwsers,  a  stiff  shirt-collar,  thai  threatened  to  cut 
off  his  ear",  a  bright  Madras  handkerchief  tied 
round  hie  head,  and  large  gold  ear-rings.  He  was 
the  politest  negro  I  met  with  in  a  western  toor ; 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  fur,  excepting  the 
Indiana,  the  negroes  are  the  most  gentlemanlike 
personages  to  be  met  in  those  parts,  ll  is  true, 
they  differ  from  the  Indiana  in  being  a  little  extra 
polite  and  complimentary.  He  was  alto  one  of 
the  merriest ;  and  here,  too,  the  npgroes,  however 
we  may  deplore  their  unhappy  condition,  have  the 
advantage  of  their  masters.  The  whites  are,  in 
general,  too  free  and  prosperous  to  be  merry. 
The  cares  of  maintaining  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, adding  to  their  wealth,  and  making  presi- 
dents, engross  all  their  thoughts,  and  dry  up  all 
the  moisture  of  their  souls.  If  you  hear  a  broad, 
hearty,  devil-may-care  laugh,  be  assured  it  is  a 
negro's. 

"Besides  this  African  domestic,  the  seigneur 
of  the  village  had  another  no  leas  cherished  and 
privileged  attendant.  This  was  a  huge  dog  of 
the  mastiff  breed,  with  a  deep,  hanging  mouth, 
and  a  look  of  surly  gravity.  He  walked  about 
the  cabin  wilh  the  air  of  a  dug  perfectly  at  home, 
and  who  had  paid  for  his  passage.  At  dinner- 
time he  took  his  seat  beside  his  master,  giving 
him  a  glance  now  and  then  out  or  a  corner  of 
his  eye,  which  bespoke  perfect  confidence  that 
he  would  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  he;  every 
now  and  then  a  huge  morsel  would  be  thrown  to 
him,  pcrsdventure  the  half-picked  leg  of  a  fowl, 
which  he  would  receive  wilh  a  snap  like  the 
springing  of  a  steel-trap — one  gulp,  and  all  was 
down ;  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  told  his  master 
be  was  ready  for  another  consignment. 

"The  other  village  worthy,  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  the  seigneur,  was  of  a  totally  different 
stamp— small,  thin,  and  weazen-faced,  as  French- 
men are  apt  to  be  represented  in  caricature,  with 
a  bright,  squirrel-like  eye,  and  a  gold  ring  in  his 
ear.  His  dress  was  flimsy,  and  sat  loosely  on 
bis  frame,  and  he  had  altogether  the  look  of  one 
with  but  little  coin  in  his  pocket.  Yet,  though 
one  of  the  poorest,  I  was  assured  he  was  one  of 
the  merriest  and  most  popular  personages  in  his 

"  Compere  Martin,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
was  the  factotum  of  the  place — sportsman,  school- 
master, and  land-surveyor.  He  could  sing,  dance, 
and,  above  all,  play  on  the  fiddle — an  invaluable 
accomplishment  in  an  old  French  Creole  village, 
for  the  inhabitants  have  a  hereditary  love  for  balls 
and  fttra:  if  they  work  but  little,  they  dance  a 
great  deal,  and  a  fiddle  is  the  joy  of  their  heart. 
"  What  had  sent  Com  pore  Martin  travelling  with 
the  Grand  Seigneur  I  could  not  lesrn  ;  he  evidently 
looked  up  to  him  with  great  deference,  and  was 
assiduous  in  rendering  him  petty  attentions  ;  from 
which  I  concluded  that  he  lived  at  home  upon  the 
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crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table.  He  was  gayest 
when  out  of  his  sight,  end  had  his  song  and  his 
joke  when  forward  among  the  deck  passengers  ; 
but  altogether  Compare  Martin  was  out  of  his 
element  on  board  of  a  steamboat.  He  waa  quite 
another  being,  I  am  told,  when  at  home  and  in 
his  own  village. 

"  Like  his  opulent  fellow-traveller,  be,  too,  had 
his  canine  follower  and  retainer — and  one  suited 
to  his  different  fortunes — one  of  the  civilest.  most 
unoffending  little  dogs  in  the  world.  Unlike  the 
lordly  mastiff,  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  right 
on  board  of  the  steamboat;  if  you  did  but  look 
hard  at  him,  he  would  throw  himself  upon  his 
beck,  and  lift  up  his  legs,  as  if  imploring  mercy. 

"At  table,  he  took  his  seat  a  little  distance  from 
his  master,  not  with  the  bluff,  confident  air  of  the 
mastiff,  but  quietly  and  diffidently ;  his  head  on 
one  side,  with  one  ear  dubiously  slouched,  the 
other  hopefully  cocked  up;  his  under  teeth  pro- 
jecting beyond  his  black  nose,  and  his  eye  wist- 
fully following  each  morsel  that  went  into  his 
master's  mouth. 

"  If  Compere  Martin  now  and  then  should  ven- 
ture to  abstract  a  morsel  from  his  plate  to  give  to 
his  humble  companion,  it  was  edifying  to  ee*  with 
what  diffidence  the  exemplary  little  animal  would 
take  hold  of  it  with  the  very  tip  of  his  teeth,  as 
if  he  would  almost  rather  not,  or  wait  fearful  of 
taking  too  great  a  liberty,  And  then  with  what 
decorum  would  he  eat  it  1  How  many  efforts 
would  he  make  in  swallowing  it,  as  if  it  stuck  in 
his  throat ;  with  what  daintiness  would  be  lick  his 
lips ;  and  then  with  what  an  air  of  thankfulness 
would  he  resume  his  seat,  with  bis  teelb  once 
more  projecting  beyond  his  nose,  and  an  eye  of 
humble  expectation  fixed  upon  his  master." 

Now,  that  is  what  we  call  an  admirably- 
grouped  picture.  The  human  figures  would 
not  disgrace  Hogarth's  pencil,  while  the  dogs 
might  have  been  done  by  the  hand  of  Land- 
seer.  Indeed,  in  the  portraiture  of  lower 
animal  life,  and  even  of  insentient  things, 
Washington  Irving  has  a  master-hand,  and 
to  this  a  very  high  order  of  genius  is  neces- 
sary. Cruikshank  and  Doyle  can  give  a  sen- 
tient expression  to  a  clock  or  a  cbimnejpiece. 
Irving  can  give  character  to  an  old  French 
cabinet,  or  an  antique  chair  ;  while  a  house- 
front  under  his  hand  becomes  highly  intel- 
ligent, and  beams  with  expression.  His 
countryman,  Hawthorne,  has  the  same  power, 
even  in  a  higher  degree,  as  every  one  who 
has  read  his  wonderful  description  of  "  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Onbles"  will  remember. 
Talking  of  houses,  there  is  a  description  of 
a  French  mansion  in  "  The  Sketches  in  Paris" 
— almost  the  pleasantest  papers,  by  the  wav, 
in  the  volume — which  is  admirably  correct 
as  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing.  A  Paris 
hotel  is,  indeed,  a  very  singular  combination 
of  all  classes  of  society,  or,  as  Irving  happily 
calls  it,  "  a  street  Bet  on  end  ;  the  grand 
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staircase  is  the  highway,  and  every  floor  or 
apartment  a  separate  habitation.  These 
sketches,  though  manifestly  written  many 
years  ago  —  we  should  surmise  not  very 
long  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
— are  still,  in  most  of  the  prominent  points 
of  the  characters  which  they  describe,  as 
true  as  ever.  The  descendants  of  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  Frenchman  may  to-day  look 
at  these  portraits  of  their  fathers,  and  find 
the  likenesses  undeniably  true,  though  the 
fashion  of  the  garb  or  of  the  nationality  of 
each  may  be  a  little  modified  at  the  present 
day.  Here  now  are  two  of  these  pictures, 
in  which  are  presented  the  characters  of  the 
two  nations  which,  the  writer  observes,  are 
like  two  threads  of  different  colors,  tangled 
together,  but  never  blended  : — 

"  In  fact,  rhey  present  a  continual  antithesis, 
and  seem  to  value  themselves  upon  being  unlike 
each  other;  yet  each  have  their  peculiar  merits, 
which  should  entitle  them  to  each  other's  esteem. 
The  French  intellect  is  quick  and  active.  It 
flashes  its  way  into  a  subject  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning;  seizes  upon  remote  conclusions  with  a 
sudden  bound  ;  and  its  deductions  are  almost  in- 
tuitive. The  English  intellect  is  less  rapid,  but 
more  persevering ;  less  sudden,  but  more  sure  in 
its  deductions.  The  quickness  and  mobility  of 
the  French  enable  them  to  find  enjoyment  in  the 
multiplicity  oi  sensations.  They  speak  and  act 
more  from  immediate  impressions  than  from  re- 
flection and  meditation.  They  are  therefore  more 
social  and  communicative — more  fond  of  society, 
and  of  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement. 
An  Englishman  is  more  reflective  in  his  habits. 
He  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
seems  more  self-existent  and  self-dependent.  He 
loves  the  quiet  of  his  own  apartment ;  even  when 
abroad,  he,  in  a  manner,  makes  a  little  solitude 
around  him,  by  his  silence  and  reserve — he  moves 
about  shy  and  solitary,  and,  as  it  were,  buttoned 
up,  body  and  soul. 

11  The  French  are  great  optimists ;  they  seize 
upon  every  good  as  it  flies,  and  revel  in  the  pass- 
ing pleasure.  The  Englishman  is  too  apt  to  neg- 
lect the  present  good  in  preparing  against  the  pos- 
sible evil.  However  adversities  may  lower,  let 
the  sun  shine  but  for  a  moment,  and  forth  sallies 
the  mercurial  Frenchman,  in  holiday  dress  and 
holiday  spirits,  gay  as  a  butterfly,  as  though  his 
sunshine  were  perpetual ;  but  let  the  sun  beam 
never  so  brightly,  so  there  be  but  a  cloud  in  the 
horizon,  the  wary  Englishman  ventures  forth  dis- 
trustfully, with  his  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

41  The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  facility  at 
turning  small  things  to  advantage.  No  one  can 
be  gay  and  luxurious  on  smaller  means;  no  one 
requires  less  expense  to  be  happy.  He  practises 
a  kind  of  gilding  in  his  style  of  living,  and  ham- 
mers out  every  guinea  into  gold-leaf.  The  Eng- 
lishman, on  the  contrary,  is  expensive  in  his  hab- 
its, and  expensive  in  his  enjoyments.    He  values 


every  thing,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  by 
what  it  costs.  He  has  no  satisfaction  in  su.ow, 
unless  it  be  solid  and  complete.  Every  thing  goes 
with  him  by  the  square  foot.  Whatever  display 
he  makes,  the  depth  is  sure  to  equal  the  surface. 

"The  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  himself, is 
open,  cheerful,  bustling,  and  noisy.  He  lives  in 
part  of  a  great  hotel,  with  wide  portal,  paved  court, 
a  spacious  dirty  stone  staircase,  and  a  family  on 
every  floor.  All  is  clatter  and  chatter.  He  is 
good-humored  and  talkative  with  his  servants,  so- 
ciable with  his  neighbors,  and  complaisant  to  all 
the  world.  Any  body  has  access  to  himself  and 
his  apartments ;  his  very  bedroom  is  open  to  vis- 
itors, whatever  may  be  its  state  of  confusion; 
and  all  this  not  from  any  peculiarly  hospitable 
feeling,  but  from  that  communicative  habit  which 
predominates  over  his  character. 

"  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  ensconces 
himself  in  a  snug  brick  mansion,  which  he  has 
all  to  himself;  locks  the  front  door;  puts  broken 
bottles  along  his  walls,  and  spring-guns  and  man- 
traps in  his  gardens  ;  shrouds  himself  with  trees 
and  window-curtains ;  exults  in  his  quiet  and  pri- 
vacyTand  seems  disposed  to  keep  out  noise,  day- 
light, and  company.  His  house,  like  himself,  has 
a  reserved,  inhospitable  exterior ;  yet,  whoever 
gains  admittance,  is  apt  to  find  a  warm  heart  and 
warm  fireside  .within. 

"The  French  excel  in  wit,  the  English  in  hu- 
mor ;  the  French  have  gayer  fancy,  the  English 
richer  imaginations.  The  former  are  full  of  sen- 
sibility, easily  moved,  and  prone  to  sudden  and 
great  excitement,  but  their  excitement  is  not  dur- 
able ;  the  English  are  more  phlegmatic,  not  so 
readily  affected,  but  capable  of  being  roused  to 
great  enthusiasm.  The  faults  of  these  opposite 
temperaments  are,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
is  apt  to  sparkle  up  and  be  frothy  ;  the  gravity  of 
the  English  to  settle  down  and  grow  muddy. 
When  the  two  characters  can  be  fixed  in  a  me- 
dium— the  French  kept  from  effervescence  and  the 
English  from  stagnation — both  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent 

"  This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be  noticed 
in  the  great  concerns  of  the  two  nations.  The  ar- 
dent Frenchman  is  all  for  military  renown ;  he 
fights  for  glory — that  is  to  say,  for  success  in  arms. 
For,  provided  the  national  flag  is  victorious,  he 
cares  little  about  the  expense,  the  injustice,  or  the 
inutility  of  the  war.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  poor- 
est Frenchman  will  revel  on  a  triumphant  bulle- 
tin. A  great  victory  is  meat  and  drink  to  him  ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  a  military  sovereign  bringing 
home  captured  cannon  and  captured  standards, 
he  throws  up  his  greasy  cap  in  the  air,  and  is 
ready  to  jump  out  of  his  wooden  shoes  for  joy. 

"  John  Bull,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reasoning,  con- 
siderate person.  If  he  does  wrong,  it  is  in  the  most 
rational  way  imaginable.  He  fights  because  the 
good  of  the  world  requires  it.  He  is  a  moral  per- 
son, and  makes  war  upon  his  neighbor  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  good  order,  and  sound 
principles.  He  is  a  money-making  personage, and  '? 
fights  for  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Thusthe  two  nations  have  been  fighting, 
time  out  of  mind,  for  glory  and  good.  The  French, 
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in  pursuit  of  glory,  have  had  their  capital  twice 
taken  ;  and  John,  in  pursuit  of  good,  has  run 
himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt." 

Well,  some  thirty  years  have  passed  away 
since  Geoffrey  Crayon  made  these  sketches, 
and  these  years  have  wrought  great  changes 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  nations  to- 
wards each  other,  and  with  the  changes  have 
cone  changes  of  feeling.     The  two  threads 
still  retain  each  its  own  color,  it  is  true,  but 
they  tangle  no  longer,  nay,  they  are  actually 
twined  agreeably,  &o  as  to  form  a  bond  all 
the  stronger,  and  they  blend  too  in  that  man- 
ner in  which  the  weaver  has  learned  to  blend 
colors  together  in  "  shot  silk,"  so  that  they 
harmonize  agreeably,  while  the  hue  of  each 
may  yet  be  distinguished  when  looked  at  in 
a  particular  light,  and  from  a  particular  point 
of  view.  And  this  process  has  been  wrought 
out  by  many  cooperating  circumstances  i  first, 
and  in  chief,  the  two  nations  have  learmft*to 
recognize  fully  each  the  merit  of  the  other, 
and  to  accord  a  full,  and  frank,  and  generous 
esteem,  each  to  its  neighbor.     Intercourse 
has  increased  wonderfully,  till  the  facilities  of 
modern  locomotion  have  made  the  passing 
from  one  country  to  the  other  little  more 
than  the  stepping  from  one  shire  or  parish 
into  another ;  and  the  telegraph  has  enabled 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  to  con- 
verse as  readily  in  their  respective  lands,  as 
two  farmers  could  do  while  standing  each  at 
his  own  side  of  a  common  mearing.     With 
this  has  naturally  come  a  giving  way  mutu- 
ally of  old  prejudices,  then  a  wearing  off  of 
many  of  those  antithetical  points  of  char- 
acter, and  an  adoption  by  each  of  something 
characteristic  of  the  other.  '  From   French 
literature  we  have  adopted  in  a  larger  degree 
than  most  people,  perhaps,  imagine,  French 
habits  of  thought ;  and  a  similar  change  has 
been  wrought  by  similar    means  over  the 
French,      Every  day  we  are  reciprocating 
kindnesses,  lending  and  borrowing  forms  of 
speech,  forms  of  dress,  forms  of  thought — 
till  at  last  came  this  great  common  peril  and 
common  interest,  which  has  bound   the  two 
nations  together,  as  with  bands  of  iron ;  and 
the  adhesion,  which  was  at  first  but  the  re- 
sult of  pressure  from  without,  has  now  be- 
come an   amalgamation,   cemented   by   the 
fusion  of  French  and  British  blood  in  the 
same  battle-field. 

There   are   few  authors  more   suggestive 

,  than   Washington   Irving.      All  his   essays 

— and  who  has  written  more  agreeable  or 

philosophical  essays    than   he   has  ?  —  are 

sure  to  set  you  thinking  far  beyond  what  is 


written  for  you.  And  this,  dear  readers,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world. 
Just  such  a  day  as  this,  while  you  sit  at  the 
fire-side,  and  having  finished  a  sketch  or  a 
disquisition,  what  can  be  pleasanter  than  to 
lay  the  book  gently  down  upon  its  face,  on 
your  desk,  and  then,  looking  at  the  bubbling 
gas-jets  from  the  coal,  or  the  puffing  smoke- 
wreaths  winding  round  the  bars,  surrender 
your  soul  up  to  a  reverie,  and  speed  away 
full  chase  after  a  thought  that  your  author 
has  started  for  you,  and  so  run  down  your 
game  far,  far  away  from  the  spot  where  you 
have  set  out,  passing  over  all  sorts  and  di- 
versities of  country  in  your  chase — wide  ly- 
ing plains  of  easy  thought,  where  the  soul 
goes  in  a  hand-gallop,  valleys  of  pathos, 
hills  of  sublime  speculation,  dark  forest 
mazes  of  metaphysics,  where  the  soul  wan- 
ders and  well-nigh  loses  her  way,  and  scarce 
sees  the  light  of  heaven  above  her,  till  at 
last  she  emerges  again  into  sunshine.  All 
this  is,  as  we  say,  very  pleasant,  and  some- 
times very  profitable,  and  sometimes,  let  us 
make  the  confession,  very  idle,  or  worse  than 
idle.  Still,  as  we  say,  it  is  very  pleasant, 
and  the  more  so,  when,  as  now,  outside  you 
there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  trees,  nor  a  spot  of 
green  or  even  of  brown  earth  on  the  surface 
of  our  civic  little  garden-plots,  and  snow, 
snow  everywhere  around  you — snow  in  the 
heavens,  snow  on  the  earth,  snow  in  the  air, 
snow  in  the  streets,  snow  on  the  slates. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  our  book  again,  and 
go  through  its  pleasant  pages.  Here  are 
scraps  of  history,  mingling  with  pieces  of  fic- 
tion— the  real  and  the  unreal  relieving  each 
other  in  a  manner  that  is  very  agreeable. 
But  above  all,  we  have  two  or  three  legends 
told  in  that  happy,  easy,  off-hand  style  which 
Washington  Irving  has  made  his  own,  and 
in  which  he  has,  as  yet,  been  unrivalled. 
Who  forgets  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?"  Is  it  not 
as  familiar  as  a  nursery  tale  ?  "The  Ada- 
lantado  of  the  Seven  Cities"  scarce  yields  to 
it  in  comic  humor  or  lively  touches  ;  and  the 
return  of  the  hero,  after  the  sleep  of  a  cen- 
tury, to  mistake  the  great-granddaughter  of 
his  quondam  inamorata  for  the  object  of  his 
early  love,  is  scarce  inferior  to  the  incidents 
in  the  legend  of  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow."  One 
other  legend,  "  Guests  from  Gibbet  Island," 
has  taken  our  fancy  so  strongly,  that  we 
must  read  a  passage  from  it  aloud.  They 
who  will  listen  to  us  may  do  so.  Vander- 
scamp,  the  hero  of  the  adventure,  was  by 
no  means  the  best  of  characters — whereby 
we  mean,  of  course,  that  he  was  about  the 
greatest  rascal  extant,  especially  as  three  of 
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his  greatest  cronies  had  been  elevated  to  the 
gallows  for  their  achievements  in  the  pirati- 
cal line  of  business,  and  were  adorning  their 
respective  gibbets  at  the  time  of  the  follow- 
ing occurrence : — 

44  It  happened  late  one  night,  that  Yan  Yost  Van- 
derscamp was  returning  across  the  broad  bay  in 
in  his  light  skiff,  rowed  by  his  man  Pluto.  He 
had  been  carousing  on  board  of  a  vessel  newly 
arrived,  and  was  somewhat  obfuscated  in  intellect 
by  the  liquor  he  had  imbibed.  It  was  a  still,  sul- 
try night ;  a  heavy  mass  of  lurid  clouds  was  rising 
in  the  west,  with  the  low  muttering  of  distant 
thunder.  Vanderscamp  called  on  Pluto  to  pull 
lustily,  that  they  might  get  home  before  the  gath- 
ering storm.  The  old  negro  made  no  reply,  but 
shaped  his  course  so  as  to  skirt  Uttiocky  shores 
of  Gibbet  Island.  A  faint  crealnng  overhead 
caused  Vanderscamp  to  cast  up  his  eyes,  when, 
to  his  horror,  he  beheld  the  bodies  of  his  three  pot- 
companions  and  brothers  in  iniquity  dangling  in 
the  mooulight,t  heir  rags  fluttering,  and  their  chains 
creaking,  as  they  were  slowly  swung  backward 
and  forward  by  the  rising  breeze. 

44  *  What  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead,'  cried 
Vanderscamp, 4  by  pulling  so  close  to  the  Island  ?' 

444 1  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  your  old 
friends  once  more/  growled  the  negro ;  *  you  were 
never  afraid  of  a  living  man,  what  do  you  fear 
from  the  dead  V 

44  4  Who's  afraid  V  hiccupped  Vanderscamp, 
partly  heated  by  liquor,  partly  nettled  by  the  jeer 
of  the  negro ;  '  who's  afraid  ?  Hang  me,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  nee  them  once  more,  alive  or 
dead,  at  the  Wild  Goose.  Come,  my  lads  in  the 
wind  !'  continued  he,  taking  a  draught,  and  flour- 
ishing the  bottle  above  his  head, 'here's  fair  weath- 
er to  you  in  the  other  world ;  and  if  you  should 
be  walking  the  rounds  to-night,  odds  fish  !  but  Til 
be  happy  if  you  will  drop  in  to  supper.' 

44  A  dismal  creaking  was  the  only  reply.  The 
wind  blew  loud  and  shrill,  and  as  it  whistled  round 
the  gallows,  and  among  the  bones,  sounded  as  if 
they  were  laughing  and  gibbering  in  the  air. 
Old  Pluto  chuckled  to  himself,  and  now  pulled 
for  home.  The  storm  burst  over  the  voyagers 
while  they  were  yet  far  from  shore.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  the  thunder  crashed  and  pealed, 
and  the  lightning  kept  up  an  incessant  blaze.  It 
was  stark  midnight  befure  they  landed  at  Commu- 
nipaw. 

44  Dripping  and  shivering,  Vanderscamp  crawl 
ed  homeward.  He  was  completely  sobered  by 
the  storm  ;  the  water  soaked  from  without,  hav- 
ing diluted  and  cooled  the  liquor  within.  Arrived 
at  the  Wild  Goose,  he  knocked  timidly  and  dubi- 
ously at  the  door,  for  he  dreaded  the  reception  he 
was  to  experience  from  his  wife.  He  had  reason 
to  do  so.  She  met  him  at  the  threshold  in  a  pre- 
cious ill-humor. 

44 '  Is  this  a  time,'  said  she,  *  to  keep  people  out 
of  their  beds,  and  to  bring  home  company,  to  turn 
the  house  upside  down  V 


M  4  Company  !'  said  Vanderscamp  meekly ;  •  I 
brought  no  company  with  me,  wife.' 

44  4  No  indeed !  they  have  got  here  before  yon, 
but  by  your  invitation  ;  and  blessed  looking  com- 
pany they  are,  truly.' 

44  Vanderscamp's  knees  smote  together.  4  For 
the  love  of  heaven,  where  are  they,  wife  ?' 

"  *  Where  ? — why  in  the  blue  room  up  stairs, 
making  themselves  as  much  at  home  as  if  the 
house  were  their  own.' 

44  Vanderscamp  made  a  desperate  effort,  scram- 
bled up  to  the  room,  and  threw  open  the  door. 
Sure  enough,  there  at  a  table,  on  which  burned 
a  light  as4>ve  as  brimstone,  sat  the  three 
guests  from  Gibbet  Island,  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  and  bobbing  their  cups  together,  as 
if  they  were  hob-or-nobbing,  and  trolling  the  old 
Dutch  freebooter's  glee,  since  translated  into  Eng- 
lish : — 

44  *  For  three  merry  lads  be  we, 
And  three  merry  lads  be  we : 
I  on  the  land,  and  thou  on  the  sand, 

_And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree/ 

44  Vanderscamp  saw  and  heard  no  more.  Start- 
ing back  with  horror,  he  missed  his  footing  on  the 
landing-place,  and  fell  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  the  bottom.  He  was  taken  up  speechless,  and 
either  from  the  fall  or  the  fright,  was  buried  in  the 
yard  of  the  little  Dutch  church  at  Bergen,  on  the 
following  Sunday." 

And  now  we  have  passed  our  day  most 
comfortably,  from  noontide,  turning  over 
these  leaves,  and  have  gone  fairly  through 
them,  from  cover  to  cover ;  and  there  is  the 
great,  round,  red- faced,  frost-bitten  sun  go- 
ing down  below  the  horizon — no,  not  the 
horizon,  but  below  the  straight  sky-line, 
drawn  along  the  dull,  dim,  foggy  heaven,  by 
the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses.  We  close 
the  book,  and  we  lay  it  by  in  an  honored 
corner  of  our  book-shelf,  to  be  reproduced 
again,  it  may  be,  on  some  wintry  day,  or 
summer  evening ;  and  we  bid  farewell  for  the 
present  to  Washington  Irving.  Since  the 
day  when  he  first  sought  and  obtained  the 
suffrages  of  all  classes  of  readers  to  the  pres- 
ent, he  has  contrived  to  maintain  his  popu- 
larity through  all  changes  of  time  and  things. 
Others,  many  others,  have  arisen  in  the  in- 
terval, who  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  shared  its  applause,  but  none  of 
them  have  weakened  the  estimation  in  which 
Washington  Irving  has  ever  been  held  ;  and 
he  is,  we  venture  to  say,  no  less  a  favorite 
to-day  than  when  he  first  instructed  and  de- 
lighted the  world,  as  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
or  Geoffry  Crayon. 
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Died  last  Christmas-day— Mf  Adam  Fer-  | 
guson,  the  school-friend  of  Sevtt,  and  his 
mend  through  life — a  conspicuous  figure,  of 
course,  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  biography  of  the 
great  fictionist.  Many  interesting  and  pleasant 
memories  hovered  around  the  name  of  this  fine 
old  man,  and  in  his  removal  from  the  world, 
one  important  link  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  is  severed.  It  will  be  almost  startling  to 
our  readers  to  hear  that  there  lived  so  lately 
one  who  could  say  that  he  had  sat  oVtbe 
knee  of  David  Hume.  Yet  such  was  the 
case.  Sir  Adam  had  often  been  so  seated, 
and  received  bon-bons  from  the  pocket  of  the 
philosopher — of  the  benevolent  expression 
of  whose  countenance,  he  said,  no  portrait 
gave  an  adequate  representation.  Equally 
surprising  it  must  be  to  think  of  the  deceased 
as  the  son  of  one  who  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  Yet  this  also  is  true.  At  that 
action,  which  took  place  in  May,  1745,  Adam 
Ferguson,  the  father  of  our  friend,  was  present 
as  chaplain  of  the  Black  Watch — the  same 
regiment  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Forty- 
second,  has  distinguished  itself  so  much  in 
the  recent  conflicts  in  the  Crimea.  The 
colonel  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  chap- 
lain coming  on  among  the  rest,  with  a  broad- 
sword in  his  hand,  and  ordered  him  to  the 
rear.  He  would  not  go — the  colonel  threat- 
ened him  with  the  loss  of  his  com  mission. 
He  took  out  the  document  from  his  pocket, 
and  throwing  it  on  the  ground  with  an  ex- 
clamation more  significant  than  clerical, 
joined  in  that  charge  which  the  French 
afterwards  described  as  so  terrible — when 
the  "  Highland  furies,"  they  said,  "  rushed 
in  upon  us  with  more  violence  than  ever  did 
a  sea  driven  by  a  tempest." 

Even  this  curious  fact  does  not  give  the 
case  in  its  strongest  light.  The  present 
writer  can  never  forget  the  strange  feeling 
which  came  over  him  one  day,  when,  chancing 
to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  on  a  country 
ride  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  old  mansion- 
house  near  Edinburgh,  he  heard  the  ancient 
knight  remark : 

"There  is  Brunstain  House,  where  my 


father  lived  in  1742,  as  secretary  to  Justice- 
clerk  Milton !" 

This  Lord  Milton  was  the  acting  sous- 
ministre  for  Scotland  in  the  administration 
of  Walpol^^Here  was  a  limb  of  Wal pole's 
governmental  might  be  said,  speaking  the 
other  day  through  a  son.  It  seemed  to 
crumple  up  time,  and  make  it  look  as  nothing. 
It  may  be  added,  that 'this  young  secretary  s 
father  was  pastor  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
parish  in  which  Balmoral  is  situated,  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution ;  and  in  his 
manse  at  Crathie,  he  had  given  shelter  to 
some  of  the  unfortunate  Macdonalds  of  Glcn- 
coe,  on  their  flight  from  the  celebrated  mas- 
sacre. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  secretary 
afterwards  came  to  be  professor  cf  moral 
philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and 
an  eminent  author.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known  is  his  History  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
commission  sent  out  by  Lord  North  in  1778, 
to  try  to  make  up  matters  with  the  Amer- 
icans ;  and  endeavored  on  that  occasion,  but 
in  vain,  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  person  to  the 
congress  at  York  town,  and  lay  the  British 
proposals  before  them.  He  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  singular  man.  Having  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  at  sixty,  he  put  himself  upon  a 
rigid  vegetable  and  milk  diet,  with  an  entire 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and  thus 
survived  thirty- three  years,  dying  at  last 
rather  because  he  had  ceased  to  wish  to  live, 
than  from  any  failure  of  the  powers  of  life. 
That  is  to  say,  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  war 
being  at  an  end  in  1815,  he  became  com  par. 
atively  careless  about  regimen  and  other  such 
matters,  and  so  sunk  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Perhaps  never  did  any  Stoic  philosopher 
more  completely  subject  his  passions  and 
feelings  to  his  reason  than  did  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson. 

The  son  was  in  many  respects  a  contrast 
to  the  father.  Although  a  man  of  good  tal- 
ents, he  never  showed  the  least  disposition 
to  concentrate  them  in  any  course  by  which 
distinction  was  to  be  won.     Gay  and  light- 
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hearted,  be  was  entirely  calculated  for  tbe 
insouciant  life  of  a  soldier ;  and  a  soldier  he 
accordingly  became.  He  had  made  an  at- 
tempt, indeed,  to  enter  life  as  a  writer  to  the 
Signet  (equivalent  to  the  English  solicitor); 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  How  happy  must 
have  been  tbe  <(  messes"  which  he  joined  ! 
Barrack-life  could  have  had  with  him  no  dul- 
ness.  The  hardest  campaign  must  have 
been  sensibly  alleviated,  if  Ferguson  shared 
in  it,  for  he  had  a  pleasantry  for  every  pos- 
sible contingency.  It  must  have  been  sur- 
prising to  any  English  brother-officer  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  Scotsman,  for  not  one  particle 
of  that  sagacious  and  somewhat  repulsive 
gravity  which  is  attributed  to  ttffeiation  be- 
longed to  him.  It  would  not^iave  been 
surprising,  however,  to  discover  how  much 
goodness  of  disposition  and  solid  worth  were 
joined  to  this  gay  temper. 

Ferguson,  who  was  the  senior  of  Scott  by 
less  than  a  year,  met  him  at  the  High 
School ;  and  they  immediately  became 
friends.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Ferguson  lived 
in  a  solitary  suburban  villa,  which  his  friends 
used  to  call  Kamtschatka,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  far  out  of  the  way  ;  and  here,  every 
Sunday,  he  received  a  few  of  his  brother 
literati  at  dinner.  Black,  the  illustrious 
chemist,  whose  niece  he  had  married  ;  Hut- 
ton,  tbe  father  of  modern  geology  ;  Robert- 
son, the  historian ;  John  Home,  the  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  ;  Smith,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  were  among  the  ordinary  visitors  of 
Kamtschatka;  and  into  this  brilliant  circle 
Scott  was  introduced,  when  a  mere  boy,  by 
his  friend  Adam.  One  day,  in  1787,  Dugald 
Stewart  brought  with  him,  as  a  kind  of 
prottge,  the  poet  Robert  Burns,  who  had 
then  just  burst  upon  the  public  gaze.  Scott 
was  there,  a  noteless  youth,  glad  to  keep  by 
some  safe  corner  of  the  room,  whence  he 
might  eye  the  luminaries  at  a  distance,  with- 
out ever  presuming  to  think  himself  worthy 
of  conversing  with  any  of  them.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  Burns  and  Scott 
were  ever  brought  together ;  and  Scott,  many 
years  after,  gave  an  account  of  the  meeting 
to  Mr.  Lock  hart.  He  speaks  particularly  of 
the  poet's  large  black  eye,  which  he  says 
"  literally  glowed  when  he  spoke  with  feeling 
or  interest. '  But  Ferguson  told  some  par- 
ticulars which  Scott's  modesty  suppressed. 
He  used  to  say  that  Burns  did  not  at  first 
join  the  circle,  or  attempt  to  enter  into  their 
conversation,  but  casting  his  eye  on  a  framed 
print  which  hung  on  the  wall,  he  became 
quickly  interested  in  the  scene  which  it  dis- 


played. It  was  a  winter-piece  by  Bunbury, 
representing  a  dead  soldier  on  the  ground, 
with  his  wife  and  child  lamenting  over  him ; 
and  these  lines  inscribed  below : — 

Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
Tbe  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Sad,  mournful  presape  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears. 

The  eyes  ojjiiurns  overflowed  as  he  read, 
and  he  tunriM*with  an  agitated  voice  to  the 
company,  asking  if  any  one  knew  who  wrote 
those  beautiful  lines.  The  philosophers  sat 
mute ;  and  after  an  interval,  young  Walter 
said  half  aloud  and  very  carelessly :  "  They're 
written  by  one  Lan gnome."  Burns  caught 
the  response,  and  seeming  both  surprised 
and  amused  that  a  boy  should  know  what  all 
those  eminent  men  were  ignorant  of,  he  said 
to  Scott :  "  You'll  be  a  man  yet,  sir."  Ra- 
ther oddly,  we  have  found,  on  an-  inspection 
of  the  identical  copy  of  the  print,  that  the 
name  <(  Lang  borne"  is  inscribed  below  the 
lines,  though  in  so  small  a  character,  that 
when  the  picture  hung  on  a  wall,  it  might 
well  have  escaped  the  notice  of  both  Burns 
and  Scott. 

Through  all  their  days  of  youth,  the  inti- 
macy of  Ferguson  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
knew  no  abatement.  Many  were  the  merry 
meetings  in  which  they  took  part,  in  the 
Edinburgh  oyster-cellars,  and  the  taverns  of 
Newhaven ;  but  Ferguson  always  bore  strong 
testimony  to  the  practically  virtuous  and 
temperate  life  of  Scott  in  those  days.  When 
Scott,  as  a  writer's  apprentice,  went  to  serve 
some  writ  upon  a  recusant  farmer  in  the 
Perthshire  Highlands,  and  thus  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  those  romantic  scenes 
which  he  afterwards  introduced  into  his 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ferguson  accompanied 
him.  Some  years  befoie  the  close  of  the 
century,  Dr.  Ferguson  lived  in  a  very  retired 
place  called  Hallyards,  amidst  the  pastoral 
hills  of  Peeblesshire,  where  a  mis-shapen  and 
eccentric  dwarf,  of  most  uncanny  aspect, 
called  David  Ritchie,  was  a  near  neighbor. 
In  1797,  Scott  came  to  pay  the  Fergusons  a 
visit  there,  and  was  taken  to  see  David,  as 
one  of  tbe  lions  of  the  district.  The  mis- 
anthrope— for  so  he  was — seeing  Scott's 
lameness,  seemed  to  take  to  him  more  than 
he  did  to  strangers  generally,  and  having 
perhaps  heard  of  his  curious  old- world 
learning,*  took  him  firmly  by  the  wrist,  say- 
ing, in  his  harsh  wild  voice :  <(  Ha'e  ye  ony 
poo'er?" — meaning  magical  power.      The 
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visitor  seemed  appalled  by  the  look  and  words 
of  the  dwarf,  and  as  the  door  of  the  little 
murky  cottage  had  been  shut  and  bolted,  he 
evidently  seemed  far  from  being  comfortable. 
With  a  blanched  cheek  and  trembling  frame, 
he  murmured  a  disclaimer  of  gifts  above  this 
world — when  David,  rousing  up  a  hitherto 
unseen  huge  black  cat,  the  creature  sprang 
upon  the  window-bole,  where  it  intercepted 
the  only  light  that  entered  the  hut.  "He 
has  poo'er!"  added  the  dw,arf,  pointing 
through  the  gloom  to  wha^  might  have 
seemed  his  familiar.  This  was  such  a  scene 
as  does  not  often  occur  in  civilized  life,  and 
it  impressed  the  future  novelist  greatly. 
Out  of  the  occurrence,  twenty  years  after, 
sprung  his  tale  of  the  Black  Dwarf. 

Another  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  neighbors  was 
a  laird  of  antique  stamp,  who  had  six  bloom- 
ing daughters,  to  one  of  whom  young  Adam 
had  dared  to  lift  the  eyes  of  affection.  It 
was  agreed  by  Scott  to  accompany  his  friend 
on  a  call  at  the  manor-house,  and  as  far  as 
possible  make  play,  eo  as  to  help  him  to  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  private  words  to 
the  young  lady.  After  some  chat  in  the 
parlor,  the  party  took  a  walk  in  the  garden, 
where  Ferguson  contrived  to  move  on  in 
front  with  his  inamorato,  while  the  old  spec- 
tacled laird,  with  his  stick  over  his  shoulder, 
brought  up  the  rear,  attended  by  the  story- 
telling Scott.  The  loter,  at  the  end  of  a 
walk,  heard  his  friend's  voice :  "  It  was  in 
the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-three," 
&c. ;  and  was  just  thinking  he  might  safely 
advance  a  very  interesting  proposition  to  his 
fair  companion,  when  suddenly  the  laird's 
voice  broke  in :  "  Now  that's  what  I  can  not 
allow.  There  must  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  can  give  no  permission — so  you  need  not 
attempt  it."  He  turned  in  alarm,  to  see  the 
laird  starting  forward  in  an  excited  manner, 
while  Scott  came  limping  after,  with  a  vain 
attempt  to  recall  his  attention  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  "Oh,  it  is  all  over  with  me," 
thought  he ;  and  from  that  moment  aban- 
doned his  hopes.  What  was  his  mortification 
afterwards,  to  learn  that  the  laird  had  never 
once  thought  of  interdicting  his  passion,  but 
was  merely  anxious  to  debar  him  from  at- 
tacking a  particular  kind  of  red  gooseberry, 
which  he  had  set  aside  for  his  own  eating, 
and  which  he  thought  his  young  visitor  was 
approaching  rather  too  near ! 

Ferguson  joined  his  first  regiment  at  Air, 
and  found  the  officers,  especially  the  young 
ones,  somewhat  prejudiced  against  him,  on 
account  of  having  already  entered  life  in  a 
civil  profession.     By  the  virtues  of  a  barrel 


of  Edinburgh  oysters  and  a  small  keg  of 
Highland  whisky,  not  to  speak  of  his  own 
delightful  songs  and  stories,  he  wonderfully 
overcame  all  difficulty ;  yet  still  there  was  a 
disposition  to  quiz  him.  When  it  was  known 
that  he  was  ordered  to  take  out  the  men  to 
parade  one  morning,  there  was  an  assemblage 
of  the  young  ones  at  the  head  of  a  close  op- 
posite, to  enjoy  the  sight  of  his  awkward- 
ness; but,  behold,  the  ex-writer  managed 
the  men  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  army.  Observing  the  lurking- 
party  across  the  way,  he  called  out:  "Ah, 
you  dogs,  I  see  what  you  're  after ;  but  ye 
didn't  know  that  I  was  an  old  hand  in  the 
EdinburghSfeblunteers !"  He  was  in  reality 
a  completely  schooled  officer,  but  had  con- 
cealed the  fact  in  order  to  countermine  them. 
He  passed  through  the  Peninsular  War 
under  Wellington,  and  told  many  pleasant 
stories  of  bis  campaigns,  most  of  which  have 
vanished  from  our  memory.  One,  referring 
to  the  only  occasion  of  his  ever  coming  in 
contact  with  the  great  commander,  was  very 
apt  to  turn  up.  He  was  posted  with  a  small 
party  beside  a  river,  to  watch  its  subsidence 
from  a  flood,  as  it  was  expected  that  the 
enemy  only  waited-  till  it  was  fordable  before 
crossing  to  make  an  attack.  The  commander 
came  riding  up  with  one  or  two  of  his  staff, 
and  began  to  inquire  about  the  state  of  the 
river,  but  at  the  same  time  kept  constantly 
looking  about,  as  if  more  than  half  engaged 
with  some  other  kind  of  reconnoissance. 
Ferguson  said  he  thought  the  river  was  now 
passable. 

"  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  judge  of 
rivers  ?" 
«*  Yes." 

"  What  river  have  you  known  ?" 
"The  Tweed,  my  lord." 
"  The  Tweed,  the  Tweed  ?"  said  Welling- 
ton abstractedly,  and  still  looking  about. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  the  Tweed,  which  divides 
Scotland  from  England,"  answered  Fergu- 
son, betrayed  into  a  piece  of  ludicrous  ex- 
planation by  the  absorbed  manner  of  his 
commander.  At  that  moment,  his  eye 
caught  Sir  Thomas  Picton  bursting  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  Lord  Wellington 
could  not  refrain  from  joining;  and  we 
rather  think  this  laugh  took  a  complete 
round  of  the  army,  and  that  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  Ferguson  heard  the  end  of  it. 
In  1811,  Ferguson  wrote  to  his  old  friend 
Scott  from  Lisbon.  "I  need  not  tell  you 
how  greatly  I  was  delighted  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  I  dare  say 
you  are  by  this  time  well  tired  of  such  greet- 
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ings ;  so  I  shall  only  say  that  last  spring,  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  reading  of  it 
when  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 
thought  I  had  no  inconsiderable  right  to  en- 
ter and  judge  of  its  beauties,  having  made 
one  of  the  party  on  your  first  visit  to  the 
Trosachs.  While  the  book  was  in  my  pos- 
session, I  had  nightly  invitations  to  evening 
jxirties,  to  read  and  illustrate  passages  of  it ; 
and  I  must  say  that  (though  not  conscious 
of  much  merit  in  the  way  of  recitation)  my 
attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  grand  opening 
of  the  stag-hunt  were  always  followed  with 
bursts  of  applause,  for  this  canto  was  the 
favorite  among  the  rough  sons  of  the  Fight- 
ing Third  Division.  At  this  time,  supplies 
of  various  kinds,  especially  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  delicacies,  were  very  scanty ;  and  in 
gratitude,  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  to  the 
good  offices  of  '  the  Lady '  I  owed  many  a 
nice  slice  of  ham  and  rummer  of  hot  punch, 
which,  I  assure  you,  were  among  the  most 
welcome  favors  that  one  officer  could  bestow 
upon  another,  during  the  long  rainy  months 
of  last  January  and  February." 

Captain  Ferguson,  when  m  command  of 
a  small  outlying  party  at  Burgos,  in  1812, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  into 
France.  He  underwent  some  hardships  on 
this  occasion,  but  bore  a  light  heart  through 
them  all,  and  even  contrived  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Paris.  He  was  in  an  open  fiacre  in  the 
street,  when  the  word  was  given  to  make 
room  for  the  Emperor,  who  was  about  to 
pass.  His  charioteer  drew  up  at  the  side- 
pavement,  and  Ferguson  prepared  to  get  a 
view  of  the  great  man.  He  had  better, 
however,  have  kept  out  of  the  way.  The 
eye  of  Napoleon  was  caught  by  something 
foreign  and  peculiar  in  his  aspect,  and  as  he 
slowly  passed,  he  took  a  keen  and  suspicious 
look  of  the  stranger.  "II  vous  a  fixe," 
quoth  the  driver,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  You 
are  done  for."  In  brief  space,  the  English 
prisoner  was  in  the  presence  of  Fouche, 
chief  of  the  police,  who  subjected  him  to  a 
most  searching  examination.  It  was  only 
through  Napoleon's  veneration  for  the  names 
of  his  father  and  grand  uncle — Joseph  Black, 
the  chemist — that  his  frolic  ended  without 
unpleasant  consequences. 

Afier  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Scott 
felt  very  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  old  friend,  and  through  his  exertions 
mainly,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  re- 
galia of  Scotland,  with  a  salary,  to  which 
George  IV.  afterwards  added  knighthood. 
The  affections  of  Scott  are  strikingly  shown 
in  Ferguson's  history.     He  was  anxious  to 


induce  the  retired  officer  to  come  with  his 
Fisters  and  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abbotsford ;  and  the  only  difficulty  was  as 
to  a  house.  At  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles,  there  was  a  neat  small  estate,  with  a 
mansion  upon  it,  which  the  laird  was  dis- 
posed to  part  with  ;  but  he  asked  what  was 
thought  a  high  price — namely,  £10,000. 
According  to  our  recollection  of  Ferguson's 
narration,  the  two  friends  walked  over  one 
Saturday  to  Toftfield — for  so  the  place  was 
called — and  entered  into  discussion  with  the 
laird.  After  a  brief  conversation,  seeing  the 
proprietor  stand  firm,  Scott  agreed  to  take 
the  estate  at  the  money — a  singularly  off- 
hand way  of  transacting  such  a  piece  of  bu- 
siness. Ferguson  felt  teal  concern,  and  as 
they  came  away  said : 

"Walter,  I'm  afraid  you've  been  rather 
rash  here." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Scott,  u don't  say  a 
word  about  it — it  will  just  answer  you  and 
the  ladies  exactly ;  and  what  although  it  be 
a  long  price,  why  I  've  only  to  spin  a  few 
more  of  those  old  stories  to  make  all  right." 

So  Toftfield,  under  the  new  name  of 
Huntly  Burn,  became  the  retreat  of  the  old 
soldier,  who  from  that  time  was  almost  daily 
in  the  company  of  his  friend,  and  the  confi- 
dant of  all  his  literary  doings.  After  a  few 
years,  Ferguson  married  a  widow  lady,  whose 
niece  in  time  became  the  wife  of  Scott's  son ; 
a  step  by  which  the  bonds  of  the  two  friends 
were  drawn,  if  possible,  tighter.  Sir  Adam's 
cheerful  good-nature,  his  uncommon  powers, 
almost  rivalling  Scott's  own,  of  telling  a 
story,  and  his  really  admirable  gift  of  song, 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  old  mer- 
ry minstrelsy  of  Scotland  (Johnit  Cope,  for 
instance,  and  Hame  cam  our  Goodman  at 
e'en),  endeared  him  to  the  family  circle  at 
Abbotsford,  and  insured  his  becoming  a 
lasting  image  in  the  memory  of  every  visitor. 
Thomas  Moore  has  left  a  strong  testimony  of 
his  enjoyment  of  Sir  Adam's  society,  his 
stories,  and  his  Jacobite  ditties.  Wilkie,  in 
painting  the  Abbotsford  family  in  one  group, 
put  in  Ferguson's  tall  lank  figure  and  droll 
countenance  as  a  necessary  appendage,  and 
it  chances  to  be  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 
picture.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
other  man  of  the  same  amount  of  talent  for 
humor  would  have  been  equally  agreeable 
to  Scott,  even  granting  him  to  have  also 
been  a  school-companion.  The  humor  of 
Ferguson  was  of  the  same  Scottish  type 
with  Scott's  own ;  and  all  his  ideas  and  sto- 
ries had  that  smack  of  Scottish  association 
which    Sir  Walter    so    intensely    relished. 
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Here  lay  the  charm.  It  was  a  charm  quite 
peculiar,  and  which  none  but  a  Scotsman, 
and  one  of  somewhat  old  fashion,  can  en- 
tirely appreciate.  To  the  Great  Magician 
of  the  Border,  it  was  one  half  of  the  very 
salt  of  life. 

On  trying  to  recall  some  of  the  many 
stories  which  Sir  Adam  used  to  tell,  we  feel 
how  impossible  it  is  to  communicate  in  writ- 
ing any  beyond  the  most  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  effect  which  he  gave  them,  so 
much  were  they  indebted  to  voice,  look,  and 
shades  of  diction  far  too  nice  to  bear  trans- 
cription. Yet,  in  the  hope  of  the  reader's 
making  large  allowances,  we  shall  make  an 
attempt  to  arrest  a  few  of  them. 

Many  years  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century,  Dr.  Ferguson  travelled  one  day 
from  London  to  Richmond  in  a  stage-coach, 
which  at  6rst  contained  no  other  passengers 
than  a  hale-looking  old  clergyman,  of  vo- 
luminous figure,  and  with  a  red  face  and 
gurgling  unctuous  voice.  As  they  went 
along,  they  received  an  addition  to  the  com- 
pany, in  the  form  of  a  small  prim  old  lady, 
with  a  very  sharp  perking  voice,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  a  friend  of  the  old  clergy- 
man. 

"  I  hope,  doctor,  I  see  you  well,"  quoth 
the  small  prim  lady  with  the  sharp  perking 
voice. 

"  I  can't  complain,"  responded  the  heavy 
fat  voice,  self-complacently. 

"  Have  you  met  many  turkeys  and  chines 
this  Christmas,  doctor  ?"  inquired  the  perky 
voice. 

"  A  good  many — a  good  many,"  were  the 
few  but  expressive  words  of  the  other,  like 
so  many  blobs  in  boiling  tallow. 

It  was  from  this  little  bit  of  character 
that  Scott  conceived  the  idea  of  Dr.  Redgill 
in  St.  Ronaris  Well. 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  while  devotedly  at- 
tached to  Dr.  Robertson,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  works,  found  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  in  private  society,  particularly  at 
dinner-parties.  It  was  the  worthy  princi- 
pal's custom,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been 
lemoved,  to  settle  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
throwing  out  a  subject,  commence  lecturing 
upon  it,  to  the  destruction  of  conversation, 
and  the  no  small  weariness  of  the  company. 
By  way  of  giving  him  a  check,  Dr.  Fergu- 
son took  his  friend,  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
into  counsel ;  and  it  was  speedily  arranged 
between  them,  that,  immediately  after  din- 
ner, Dr.  Carlyle  should  anticipate  the  ordi- 
nary lecture  of  Dr.  Robertson*  by  jBommenc- 


ing  a  long  tirade,  in  an  enthusiastic  manner* 
on  the  virtues  of  an  article  then  in  the  course 
of  being  puffed  in  newspaper  advertisements 
— namely,  patent  mustard.  Ferguson,  in 
the  meantime,  had  a  private  conversation 
with  the  principal,  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  remark,  that  he  had  lately  begun  to  fear 
there  was  something  wrong  with  Carlyle's 
mind :  he  was  getting  so  addicted  to  speak 
loudly  in  praise  of  trivial  things — for  exam- 
ple, he  was  unable  for  the  present  to  con- 
verse about  anything  but  patent  mustard ! 
Robertson  expressed  his  concern  for  the  case, 
but  hoped  it  was  only  a  passing  whim.  The 
dinner-party  accordingly  assembled  at  Dr. 
Ferguson's,  and  Robertson  was  about  to 
commence  as  usual  with  one  of  his  long- 
winded  formal  palavers,  when  all  at  once  Dr. 
Carlyle  broke  in  :  "  This  was,"  he  said,  "  an 
age  most  notable  for  its  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries. Human  ingenuity  was  exerted  on 
the  noblest  and  the  meanest  things,  and 
often  with  the  most  admirable  effects  on  the 
meanest.  There  was,  for  instance,  an  arti- 
cle of  a  humble  kind  which  had  lately  been 
wonderfully  improved  by  a  particular  mode 
of  preparation,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  in- 
clined to  say,  that  patent  mustard  was  the 
thing  above  all  others  which  gave  a  distin- 
guishing glory  to  this  age.  In  the  first 
place" It  is  needless,  however,  to  pur- 
sue his  discourse  further.  Suffice  it,  that 
Dr.  Robertson  sat  paralyzed,  and  could  not 
afterwards  during  the  whole  night  muster 
power  of  spirits  to  utter  more  than  an  occa- 
sional sentence. 

Mr.  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, and  of  him,  accordingly,  Sir  Adam 
had  many  reminiscences.  When  the  poet 
lived  in  North  Hanover  street,  Edinburgh, 
he  one  day  entertained  at  lunch  the  Lady 
Randolph  of  her  day,  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Siddons.  She  was  asked  what  she  would 
have  to  drink,  and  happened  to  mention  "a 
little  porter."  "  John,"  said  Mr.  Home  to 
his  serving-man,  "you Ml  get  Mrs.  Siddons  a 
little  porter."  Then  the  conversation  went 
on  as  usual,  John  haviog  meanwhile  disap- 
peared from  the  room. 

"  My  dear,  where  is  John  ?  I  want  a  slice 
of  bread.  I  really  think  this  young  man 
will  not  suit  us,  my  dear — he's  so  very 
stupid." 

After  some  fretting  about  John,  the  de- 
linquent suddenly  came  in,  followed  by  a 
stout,  short  Highlander  from  the  street,  with 
a  baldrick  of  ropes  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
leaden  badge  on  his  breast. 
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"John,  where  have  you  been?  You've 
been  much  wanted — why  did  you  leave  the 
room  ?     I'm  very  angry  with  you !" 

"  Oh,  air,"  quoth  John,  "  I've  been  out  to 
get  the  little  porter  for  the  lady,  and  here's 
the  very  least  one  I  could  find  on  the 
stand." 

The  mistake,  the  aspect  of  the  little  porter 
undoing  his  ropes,  as  for  a  job,  at  the  door, 
and  the  puzzlement  of  the  ancient  host  and 
his  wife,  were  too  much  for  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  went  .off  into  perfect  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  scarcely  recovered  tranquillity  for  half 
an  hour. 

Early  in  this  century,  an  enthusiastic  Eng- 
lishman made  a  pilgrimage  to  Edinburgh, 
for  little  other  reason  than  to  see  the  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas.  He  made  his 
way  to  Mr.  Home's  house,  but  learned  at 
the  door,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  object 
of  bis  idolatry  had  gone  on  a  jaunt  to  the 
Highlands.  *'  But  ye  may  see  Mrs.  Home, 
maybe/'  said  the  6erving-nian,  in  pity  for 
his  evident  distress.  He  caught  at  the  idea, 
sent  in  his  card,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  a  very  plain,  old  invalid  lady, 
who  sat  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  was  very 
deaf.  The  visitor  conversed  with  her  as 
well  as  her  deficient  hearing  permitted,  and 
felt  a  good  deal  disenchanted.  They  came 
upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  Peace  of 
Amiens. 

"  It  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  ma'am, 
to  the  country." 

"  I  daursay  it  will." 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am ;  we  shall  now  have 
most  foreign  things  cheaper,  because  com- 
merce will  not  be  interrupted." 

"  Div  ye  think  it  '11  mak'  ony  difference  in 
the  price  o'  nitmugs  ?"  said  the  poet's  wife, 
referring  to  the  only  article  which  now 
affected  her  comfort  greatly. 

The  pilgrim  could  bear  no  more,  but  rush- 
ed from  the  house,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
that  night  departed  by  mail  for  the  south, 
quite  cured  of  his  extravagant  feelings  re- 
garding the  creator  of  Young  Norval. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
accompanying  Sir  Adam  on  an  excursion  in 
Peeblesshire,  being  the  last  visit  he  ever 
paid  to  that  district,  where  he  had  spent 
many  youthful  years.  It  was  most  delight- 
ful to  hear  his  racy  recollections  of  the  men 
and  things  there  sixty  years  back ;  and  in 
particular,  to  survey  with  him  the  old  manor- 
house  at  Hallyards,  and  listen  to  what  he 
had  to  tell  of  almost  every  room  in  it,  anjl 
every  marked  spot  in  its  neighborhood,  in 
connection  with  some  distinguished   name,  | 


or  some  interesting  occurrence.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  Dr.  Ferguson's  first  residence 
in  Peeblesshire  was  at  Neidpath  Castle, 
which  was  then  just  about  to  fall  into  its 
present  half-ruinous  state.  On  settling  there, 
he  told  his  family  that  it  was  his  desire  that 
any  of  the  respectable  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood who  called  should  be  received  with 
the  utmost  civility,  so  that  they  might  re- 
main on  pleasant  terms  with  all  around  them. 
Ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  a  neatly  dressed 
gentleman-like  little  man  was  shown  into 
Dr.  Ferguson's  own  room,  and  entered  easily 
into  miscellaneous  conversation.  The  bell 
for  their  early  family  dinner  ringing  at  the 
time,  the  courteous  professor  invited  his  vis- 
itor to  join  the  family  in  the  dining-room, 
which  he  readily  consented  to  do.  The  fam- 
ily, remembering  their  father's  injunction,  of 
course  received  the  unknown  with  all  possi- 
ble distinction,  and  a  very  lively  conversa- 
tion ensued.  Dr.  Ferguson,  however,  ex- 
pressed his  concern  to  see  that  his  guest 
was  eating  very  little — indeed,  only  making 
an  appearance  of  eating — and  he  confessed 
his  regret  that  they  had  so  little  variety  of 
fare  to  offer  him. 

"  Oh,  doctor,"  said  the  stranger,  "  never 
mind  me:  the  fact  is,  on  killing-days  I 
scarcely  ever  have  any  appetite." 

Not  small  was  the  surprise,  but  much 
greater  the  amusement  of  the  family,  on  dis- 
covering that  he  of  the  stingy  appetite  was 
Robert  Smith,  the  Peebles  butcher,  and  that 
the  object  of  th§  visit  was  merely  to  be- 
speak Dr.  Ferguson's  custom ! 

Hallyards,  to  which  they  afterwards  went, 
was  a  much  more  out-of-the-way  place, 
where  they  had  scarcely  any  conversable 
neighbor  but  the  minister.  One  day,  young 
Adam  came  unexpectedly  from  Edinburgh, 
and  found  only  a  couple  of  his  sisters  at 
home.  On  pushing  a  reconnoissance  (one  of 
our  friend f8  favorite  phrases)  into  the  hrder, 
he  discovered  that  the  available  materials  of 
dinner  were  of  a  very  meagre  character — 
only  a  pickle  trouts  and  a  wheen  craws. 
Things  looked  decidedly  melancholy,  when, 
to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  all,  a  leg  of 
mutton  was  handed  in  by  a  butcher's  boy 
from  the  town.  It  looked  like  a  special  gift 
of  Providence ;  but  the  human  means,  they 
had  no  doubt,  was  an  order  of  their  father, 
now  out  on  one  of  his  long  rambles.  Under  the 
care  of  Miss  Bell,  i.  e.t  Isabella,  who  acted  as 
housekeeper,  the  mutton  was  right  soon 
revolving  before  the  kitchen-fire.  In  the 
midst  of  their  pleasing  anticipations,  in  came 
Archy  Tod,  tfee  minister's  man. 
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"  Has  there  been  ony  thing  heard  here  o' 
a  leg  o'  mutton  ?" 

"Ob,  ay/'  said  Miss  Bell;  "one  came 
here  a  little  ago,  and  it's  now  preparing  for 
dinner.  Was  the  minister  expeclfcrg  such  a 
thing  ?" 

"  Ay,  he  was  expectin't,  and  there's  to  be 
folk  wi*  him  to-day  to  eat  it." 

The  lady  at  once  saw  how  matters  stood, 
and  gave  up  the  prize  with  the  best  grace 
she  could.  Archy  was  soon  seen  striding 
down  the  water- side  to  the  manse,  with  the 
spit  bearing  the  meat  over  his  shoulder ! 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  who  used  to 
amuse  herself  with  verse-making,  next  day 
produced  a  song  to  the  old  tune  of  the 
Mucking  of  Geordie's  Byre;  of  which  Sir 
Adam  could  remember  one  verse— 

Twas  never  my  father's  intention, 

Nor  yet  Miss  Bell's  desire, 
That  ever  the  minister's  mutton 

Should  be  put  to  the  Ha'yards  fire ! 

Sir  Adam  had  fewer  anecdotes  of  Scott 
than  one  would  have  expected ;  nor  were 
they  in  general  of  a  remarkable  kind.  One 
occurrence,  which  put  himself  into  a  ludicrous 
light,  happened  when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
came  on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford.  Ferguson 
having  heard  that  Scott  was  out  in  the  fields 
with  a  visitor,  and  having  concluded,  from 
some  circumstances,  that  the  stranger  was 
his  old  naval  acquaintance  Lord  John  Hay, 
went  out  in  search  of  then^  and  coming  up  in 
view  on  one  side  of  the  Rhymer's  Glen, 
while  they  were  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  the  other,  immediately  began  to 
pipe  out  a  tissue  of  nautical  phrases,  with 
appropriate  gesticulations,  by  way  of  a 
comical  hail  to  his  friend.  Scott  stared  at 
him,  in  apprehension  of  his  having  suddenly 
gone  mad ;  and  as  for  the  philosopher,  who 
had  never  seen  the  merry  knight  before,  he 
had  no  doubt  on  the  point  whatever.     The 


affair  stood  a  good  deal  of  laughing  that 
evening  after  dinner. 

Scott  was  never  wanting  in  something 
pleasant  to  say,  even  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  Calling  one  day  at  Huntly  Burn, 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  his  friend  in  that 
house,  and  observing  a  fine  honeysuckle 
in  full  blossom  over  the  door,  he  congratu- 
lated Miss  Ferguson  on  its  appearance.  She 
remarked  that  it  was  the  kind  called  trumpet 
honeysuckle,  from  the  form  of  the  flower. 
"  Weel,"  said  Scott,  •'  ye'll  never,  come  out 
o'  your  ain  door  without  a  flourish  o' 
trumpets." 

On  a  gusty  autumn  day,  Scott  and  Fer- 
guson went  out  a-coursing  over  the  high 
grounds  above  Galashiels,  and  were  like  to  be 
blown  off  their  ponies.  Coming  to  a  lonely 
farmhouse,  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  they 
tapped  at  the  door,  but  could  get  no  admis- 
sion. Hearing  at  length  a  female  voice 
within,  Sir  Adam  called  out : 

"  What 's  come  o'  a'  the  men  ?" 

"  Ou,  they  're  a'  awa'  owre  to  Windydoors 
[a  real  place  so  named]." 

"  I  think  they  micht  ha'e  been  content  wi9 
their  ain  doors  to-day,"  said  Scott  in  his  quiet 
droll  way,  as  he  turned  his  pony's  head. 

Scott's  friend  survived  him  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  remained  in  tolerable 
health  and  vigor  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death.  Till  struck  with  his  mortal  illness, 
he  could  enter  into  any  cheerful  scene,  and 
even  into  the  amusements  of  young  people, 
with  all  his  original  sprightliness  and  his  end- 
less powers  of  pleasing.  One  can  not  well 
doubt  that  this  sunniness  of  disposition  had 
something  to  do  with  his  attaining  the  age 
of  eighty -four  in  such  good  condition  of  body. 
Now  he  has  gone,  all  who  knew  him  must 
feel  that  he  leaves  a  great  blank ;  for  where 
can  now  be  found  any  one  to  talk  of  Hume, 
Smith,  and  Robertson  from  personal  associa- 
tion, or  to  express  so  well  the  characteristic 
humor  of  old  Scotland  in  song  and  in  story  ? 
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A  pleasant  place,  in  spring  or  summer 
time,  is  the  Island  of  Jersey.  But  in  autumn 
more  especially,  when  the  lawyer  breaks 
loose  for  the  long  vacation,  and  mingles  with 
the  herds  of  tourists  who  quit  the  pent-up 
city  at  that  season,  for  a  week  or  two's  ram- 
ble "  in  parts  beyond  the  sea,"  where  can  be 
found  a  pleasanter  spot  for  a  fortnight's 
sojourn  ?  We  write  with  a  full  recollection 
of  its  narrow,  shady  roads,  overarched  with 
foliage ;  its  pleasant  variety  of  hill  and  dale ; 
its  orchards  of  apple-trees  laden  with  clus- 
tering fruit ;  its  beautiful  bays,  where  the 
transparent  waves  leap  one  after  another  on 
the  sand,  leaving  behind  them  wreaths  of 
foam,  or  playfully  clasp  the  pointed  rocks, 
like  beautiful  sea- nymphs  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  joyous  sunlight ;  and  its  pretty 
villas  that  rise  on  all  sides,  comfortable  and 
substantial,  but  light  and  elegant — hemmed 
in  with  gay  flower-gardens  and  luxuriant 
shrubberies. 

Jersey  has  also  historical  sights  of  some 
interest  to  the  thoughtful  wayfarer.  Among 
these  is  the  old  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil, 
"proud  mount,"  or  "mount  of  pride,"  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island ;  a  fort- 
ress of  great  antiquity,  erected  it  is  said  by 
the  Normans,  near  the  site  of  a  Roman  en- 
campment, as  early  as  the  tenth  century.* 
Its  situation  is  striking  and  romantic.  Like 
some  of  the  Rhineland  castles,  it  appears  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  de- 
spite of  war,  and  wind,  and  weather,  it  stands 
firm  and  immovable  as  the  rock  itself — the 
beau  ideal  of  a  feudal  stronghold.  From  the 
summit  of  the  keep  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  coast  of  France,  six  miles  distant;  and 
on  clear  days  the  triple  towers  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Coutances  are  plainly  visible. ,  In 
the  castle  itself  are  discernible  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Norman  fortress,  which  we 
shall  not  here  stay  to  describe.  The  tourist 
will  do  well,  before  he  quits  the  place,  to 
take  a  draught  of  water  from  the  castle  well. 

•  See  Charles  II.  and  the  Channel  Islands,  by  S. 
Elliott  Hoskyn*,  M.D.,  vol  L,  1854* 

VOL.  XXXIV.— NO.  IV. 


It  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  even  in  midsum- 
mer cold  as  ice.  To  those  who  have  been 
used  to  the  purest  water — and  London  pro- 
duces some  of  the  best,  particularly  from  its 
old  pumps,  in  the  Temple,  Aldgate,  and  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard — a  draught  from  this 
spring  will  be  esteemed  a  real  luxury. 

Mont  Orgueil  Castle  has  its  cells — the 
dark,  narrow  prison-rooms  with  which  a 
feudal  fortress  was  always  furnished ;  and 
one  of  these  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
place  of  captivity  of  the  celebrated  William 
Prynne,  after  he  had  been  cruelly  maimed 
and  branded  by  order  of  the  Star- Chamber. 
It  is  a  low,  dark  hole,  which  the  visitor  can- 
not enter  without  stooping;  lighted  by  a 
single  embrasure  in  the  massive  wall,  and 
cold  and  cheerless  as  a  tomb.  Here,  for 
nearly  three  years,  was  imprisoned  this  brave 
and  restless  Puritan,  whose  spirit  neither 
threats,  nor  sufferings,  nor  years  could  tame ; 
and  whose  fate  it  was,  in  an  age  of  civil  com- 
motion, to  suffer  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
all  parties. 

There  are  miay  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  Prynne's  captivity  in  Jersey, 
which  are  honorable  alike  to  the  prisoner 
and  to  the  jailer  in  whose  custody  he  was 
placed.  Sir  Philip  Carteret  was  at  that  time 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  island,  over  which 
he  exercised  almost  despotic  authority.  Sir 
Philip  was  a  staunch  royalist,  of  ancient  name 
and  lineage ;  but  his  heart  softened  towards 
the  unfortunate  captive  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  he  treated  him — Puri- 
tan and  Malignant  as  he  was — with  rare  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  He  allowed  him 
every  indulgence  in  his  power ;  gave  him 
permission  to  take  the  air  when  he  chose  on 
the  platform  surmounting  the  keep ;  and  con- 
versed at  all  times  with  him  freely  and  on 
equal  terms.  The  relationship  of  captive  an<L. 
jailer  was  soon  converted  into  a  tie  of  a  very  -* 
different  kind.  Above  all,  the  ladies  of  Sir 
Philip's  family  were  permitted  to  lavish  their 
courtesies  on  the  Puritan  prisoner.  Dame  Car- 
teret vied  with  her  lord  uurracious  kindness; 
and  these  were  afterwaMncknowledged  by 
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Prynne,  in  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of  very 
indifferent  verses  (for  he  was  certainly  no 
poet),  "  To  the  right  worshipfull,  his  most 
highly  honored,  speciall  kind  friend,  the 
truly  vertuous  and  religious  lady,  Anne  Car- 
teret." 

Thus  indebted  to  his  jailer  for  all  that  could 
soften  captivity,  Prynne  was  not  behindhand 
in  gratitude.  His  attachment  to  the  Carterets 
survived  the  period  of  his  captivity ;  and  he 
even  went  so  far,  on  his  return  to  England,  as 
to  take  Sir  Philip's  part  against  his  Puritan 
opponents  in  the  island.  Few  of  the  incidents  of 
our  civil  commotions  are  more  interesting  than 
this  firm  alliance — commenced  in  compassion 
and  cemented  by  gratitude— between  the  stern 
and  uncompromising  Puritan  and  the  stead- 
fast, resolute  royalist.  Such  an  alliance  might, 
at  the  first  blush,  appear  incongruous  and  im- 
probable ;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
Prynne  possessed  accomplishments  and  quali- 
ties well  calculated  to  render  his  society  agree- 
able to  any  person  of  ordinary  refinement. 
It  is  still  too  much  the  fashion  to  suppose  that 
all  the  Puritans  of  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  Commonwealth  were  coarse  and  vulgar  in 
their  habits,  and  destitute  entirely  of  taste, 
wit,  and  elegance.  But  such  was  by  no  means 
the  fact.  Prynne  was  emphatically  a  gentle- 
man, by  lineage,  education,  feeling,  and  con- 
duct. He  was  born  near  Bath,  of  an  ancient 
Somersetshire  family,  about  the  year  1600, 
and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  grammar-school  of  that  city.  Whilst 
a  mere  stripling,  he  was  removed  to  Oriel 
Collige,  Oxford  ;  and,  beinglti tended  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  from  thence,  at  the  proper 
time,  repaired  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  period  of  probation  had  expired, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and  though  his 
practice  was  small,  he  was  in  such  repute  for 
legal  learning  that  he  was  made,  at  an  early 
age,  first  Reader  and  then  Bencher  of  his  inn. 
At  this  time  he  became  immersed  in  contro- 
versial divinity.  For  all  abstruse  investiga- 
tions he  had  undoubtedly  a  natural  inclina- 
tion, and  such  studies  were  then  the  fashion 
of  the  age.  Theological  zeal,  however,  soon 
brought  Prynne  into  difficulties  ;  and  it  did  so 
in  rather  a  novel  and  unexpected  manner. 

In  the  year  1632,  he  published  his  famous 
book,  called  Eiatrio-Mastyx  ;  or,  a  Scourge 
*^>r  Stage-Players.  This  woik,  which  was 
written  in  an  exceedingly  angry  and  vehement 
tone,  comprised  not  merely  a  general  censure 
of  all  theatrical  representations,  but  also  de- 
nunciations of  every  diversion  then  in  vogue. 
It  exhibited  in  every  page  the  "  cry-aloud - 
and- spare-not"  spirit  of  genuine  Puritanism. 


Christmas  decorations,  bonfires,  and  may- 
poles, were  regarded  by  the  enthusiast  with 
the  same  holy  horror  as  the  comedies  of  Jon- 
son,  Fletcher,  and  Shakspeare.  That  the 
works  of  glorious  Ben  should  be  printed  on 
better  paper  than  many  Bibles,  appeared  a 
sore  grievance  to  Prynne  ; — almost  as  bad,  in 
fact,  as  dressing  up  a  house  with  holly  and 
ivy  on  the  day  on  which  Christians  com- 
memorate the  Saviour's  nativity.  Dancing 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  devil's  profession.  "  The 
woman  that  singeth  in  the  dance,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  prioress  of  the  devil,  and  those  that 
answer  are  clerks,  and  the  beholders  are  the 
parishioners,  and  the  music  are  bells,  and  the 
fiddlers  are  the  minstrels  of  the  devil."  Even 
hunting,  hawking,  and  out-door  amusements 
came  in  for  a  share  of  reprobation.  The 
Bistrio-  Mastyx  was,  in  fact,  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  gloomy  side  of  Puritanism,  and  a  bold 
exposition  of  its  most  unpalatable  doctrines. 
To  give  power  to  such  principles,  and  to  ren- 
der such  strange  notions  popular,  it  was  only- 
necessary  to  invest  the  author  of  the  work 
with  the  honors  of  martyrdom. 

In  the  persecution  of  Prynne,  the  advisers 
of  King  Charles  I.  displayed,  as  usual,  little 
discretion  or  moderation.  On  the  7th  Februa- 
ry, 1633,  he  was  brought  to  the  Star-Cham ber, 
— that  odious  and  much-dreaded  tribunal, — 
and  an  information  was  exhibited  against  him 
by  Mr.  Attorney- General  Noy,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  libellous  and  seditious  matter  contained 
in  the  above-mentioned  work.  Archbishop 
Laud  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  and  abettor 
of  these  proceedings.  He  had  taken  the  book  to 
the  king,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  offen- 
sive passages,  upon  which  his  majesty  thought 
fit  to  direct  a  prosecution.  The  gravest  charge 
against  Prynne  was  that,  in  his  condemnation 
of  '*  all  women  actors,"  he  reflected  upon  the 
queen  herself,  who  bad  acted  a  part  in  a  pas- 
toral at  Somerset-house.  This  circumstance 
was  adverted  to  in  the  Information  ;  but  the 
answer  to  the  charge  was — and  one  would 
have  thought  that  it  should  have  proved  satis- 
factory —  that  the  book  was  published  six 
weeks  before  the  queen's  acting.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  was  relied  on,  throughout  the  whole 
proceedings,  as  cogent  evidence  of  the  dis- 
loyalty and  malignity  of  the  accused.  As  for 
the  attack  on  stage-plays  and  players  in  gene- 
ral, it  required  some  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  lawyers  to  make  this  out  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  urged 
by  Prynne  in  his  book,  that  stage-players 
were  rogues  by  act  of  parliament.  To  this  the 
Attorney -General  replied,  they  were  not 
rogues  unless  they  wandered  or  went  abroad — 
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a  species  of  argument  which  it  requires  the 
mind  of  a  special  pleader  to  appreciate  True 
it  was  that  the  book  contained  references  to 
many  other  matters  than  theatrical  perform- 
ances. '*  He  falleth  upon  those  things,"  said 
Noy,  "  that  have  no  relation  to  stage-plays : 
music,  music  in  the  church,  dancing,  New- 
Year's  gifts,  whether  witchery  or  not.  Witch- 
ery, church  ceremonies,  &c,  indistinctly  he 
falleth  upon  them ;  then  upon  altars,  images, 
hair  of  men  and  women,  bishops  and  bonfires ; 
cards  and  tables  do  offend  him,  and  peruques 
do  fall  within  the  compass  of  his  theme." 
But,  however  offensive  these  puritanical  criti- 
cisms might  be,  it  was  difficult  for  the  acute 
Attorney-General  himself  to  torture  them  into 
so  many  seditious  libels.  With  some  justice, 
however,  he  complained  of  the  violence  of 
Prynne's  language.  "The  terms  which  he 
useth,"  said  Noy,  "are  such  as  he  finds  among 
the  oyster-women  in  Billingsgate :"  an  obser- 
vation which  shows  that  the  use  of  strong 
language,  in  the  metropolitan  fish-market,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  more  than  two 
centuries. 

On  the  part  of  Prynne  it  was  contended 
that  the  prosecuted  work  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  justifiable  censure  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  stage ;  and  his  counsel,  Mr  Atkyns, 
afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
concluded  an  able  appeal  on  his  behalf  with 
the  following  quaint  remarks : — 

"  I  have  long  known  him  in  a  society  of 
Inns  of  Court,  where  he  has  lived ;  and  for  his 
ordinary  discourses  (except  the  matters  in  this 
book),  they  have  not  been  factious  or  seditious. 
But  now  he  is  before  your  lordships,  truly, 
for  my  part,  I  compare  him  to  the  astron- 
omer, who  fixed  his  eyes  so  much  upon 
the  stars  that  he  did  not  look  to  his  feet, 
but  fell  into  a  ditch  ;  for  his  eyes  were  so 
fixed  upon  this  subject,  upon  the  common 
resort  to  stage- plays,  and  the  great  abuse 
that  comes  by  them,  that  he  forgot  to  look 
down  to  his  hand  that  guided  his  pen."  * 

As  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
court  of  Star  Chamber  that  conviction  should 
follow  accusation,  all  arguments  and  appeals 
on  Prynne's  behalf  were  thrown  away.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  inquiry,  the  lords  pro- 
ceeded severally  to  pronounce  judgment  and 
to  pass  sentence.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (Lord  Cottington)  first  spoke,  and  passed 
a  sentence  characterized  by  extreme  severity, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of 
the  court.  *  He,  in  the  first  place,  adjudged 
the  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
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man — a  proceeding  hitherto  unknown  in 
England,  and  intended  to  throw  peculiar 
odium  on  the  author.  As  for  Prynne  him- 
self, he  was  to  be  disbarred,  and  declared 
incapable  of  hereafter  practicing  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  to  be  expelled  from  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  (at  which  part  of  the  sentence  Laud, 
who  was  present,  observed  in  a  low  tone, "  I 
am  sorry  Oxford  ever  bred  such  an  evil 
member") ;  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  in 
two  places,  in  Westminster  and  Cheapside, 
with  a  paper  on  his  head  declaring  his  of- 
fence ;  and  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each 
place  ;  and,  finally,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

This  sentence  would  seem  to  exhaust  the 
degrading  severities  of  the  penal  code ;  but 
one  member  of  the  court  was  for  going  even 
further  in  respect  to  personal  torture.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset,  who  was  generally  considered 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Star  Chamber  coun- 
cil, recommended  with  great  gusto  a  little 
further  mutilation  of  the  bold  Puritan. 

"  Now,  for  corpora]  punishment,  my  lords," 
he  broke  in,  '( whether  I  should  burn  him  in 
the  forehead  or  slit  him  in  the  nose.  ...  He 
that  was  guilty  of  murder  was  marked  in  a 
place  where  he  might  be  seen,  as  Cain  was.  I 
should  be  loth  he  should  escape  with  his  ears ; 
for  he  may  get  a  periwig,  which  he  now  so 
much  inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  them  ;  or 
force  his  conscience  to  make  use  of  his  unlovely 
love-locks  on  both  sides  :  therefore  I  would 
have  him  branded  in  the  forehead,  slit  in  the 
nose,  and  his  ears  cropt  too."  The  sentence 
was  however  ultimately  executed,  on  the  7th 
and  10  th  May  following,  with  our  Lord  Dor- 
set's ingenious  additions. 

As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  government 
were  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
politic than  these  harsh  proceedings.  Such  of 
the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party  as  had  been 
hitherto  inclined  to  moderation,  began  now  to 
look  upon  resistance  to  the  monarch  and  his 
advisers  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.  The 
persecution  of  Prynne  was  considered  a  direct 
attack  upon  liberty  of  conscience.  Moreover, 
plain  persons  of  all  stations  and  opinions  were 
puzzled  by  the  apparently  anomalous  char- 
acter of  the  prosecution — directed,  as  it  was, 
against  the  assailant  of  notorious  immora- 
lity.  It  was  said  that  my  Lord  of  Canter-  % 
bury,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  exter- 
minate godly  Protestantism,  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Belial,  and  had  taken  the 
stage- players  under  his  protection.     Was  it 

I  consistent,  in  a  serious  divine,  to  champion 
the  loose  principles  of  the  theatre  ?  In  what 
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other  light  could  Prynne's  trial  be  regarded, 
than  as  part  of  a  deep  laid  conspiracy  against 
the  sober  and  pious  portion  of  the  nation  ? 
Was   it  the  duty  of  the  King's  Attorney- 
General  to  screen  profligacy  and  punish  plain- 
speaking  ?     Such  were  the  questions  asked 
on   all   sides   by   those  who   witnessed  the 
Puritan's  sufferings.      Instead  of  being  an 
object  of  contempt  or  derision,  the  author  of 
Hist  rio- Hatty  x  was  elevated  into  a  martyr, 
and  became  the  object  of  general  sympathy. 
After  undergoing  the  most  degrading  part 
of  bis  cruel  sentence,  Prynne  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  the  use  of  writing  materials  with- 
out let  or  hinderance.  This  proved  to  him, 
alas  !  a  dangerous  privilege.  Instead  of  being 
deterred   by    his   grievous    sufferings   from 
again  engaging  in  political   and   polemical 
controversy,  those  sufferings  only  stimulated 
him  to  more  daring  efforts  in  what  the  Pu- 
ritans called  the  "good  cause."     His  was 
not  a  nature  to  be  conquered  or  softened  by 
severity.     "  The  more  1  am  beaten  down,  the 
more  I  am  lift  up,"  was  his  motto.     Rather 
than  refrain  from  the  open  expression  of  his 
opinions — captive  as  he  was — he  was  ready 
to  undergo  fresh  tortures  and  degradation — 
nay,  even  death  itself.     Thus  it  happened 
that  three  years  of  his  imprisonment  had  not 
passed  away  before  he  again  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  Star- Chamber,  for  writing  and 
publishing  a  pamphlet  called  News  from  Ips- 
wich, reflecting  severely  on  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  and  Archbishop  Laud. 

'fliis  time  he  was  not  the  sole  culprit.  Dr. 
John  Bastwick,  a  physician,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Burton,  a  learned  divine,  were  joined  with 
him  in  the  same  information ;  all  three  being 
charged  with  writing  and  publishing  schis- 
matical  and  libellous  books  against  the  hier- 
archy. To  this  information  answers  were 
prepared  by  the  defendants ;  but  these  an- 
swers contained  matter  of  such  a  character 
thai;  no  counsel  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  sign  them  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  charge  was  taken  pro  con/esso.  Against 
this  injustice  the  defendants  loudly  exclaimed, 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  lords  of 
the  Star  -  Chamber  to  receive  sentence. 
Prynne's  second  appearance  before  this  court 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  State  Trials : 
}'  "  Jan.  14  (1637).  The  lords  being  set  in 
their  places  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  the 
three  defendants  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive 
their  sentences,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch, 
looking  earnestly  on  Mr.  Prynne,  said,  '  I 
had  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had  no  ears,  but  me- 
thinks  he  hath  ears ;'  which  caused  many  of 


the  lords  to  take  a  stricter  view  of  him,  and 
for  their  better  satisfaction  the  usher  of  the 
court  was  commanded  to  turn  up  his  hair 
and  shew  his  ears :  upon  the  sight  whereof 
the  lords  were  displeased  they  had  been  for- 
merly no  more  cut  off,  and  cast  out  some 
disgraceful  words  of  him.  To  which  Mr. 
Prynne  replied,  '  My  Lords,  there  is  never  a 
one  of  your  honors  but  would  be  sorry  to 
have  yonr  ears  as  mine  are.1 

"  L.  Keeper.  In  good  faith,  he  is  somewhat 
saucy. 

'•  Mr.  Prynne.  I  hope  your  honors  will 
not  be  offended.  Pray  God  give  you  ears  to 
hear." 

All  the  prisoners  displayed  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  same  undaunted  demeanor.     Dr. 
Bastwick  said,  in  concluding  his  address  to 
the  court,  "  But  if  all  this  will  not  prevail 
with  your  honors  to  peruse  my  books  and 
hear  my  answer  read,  which  here  I  tender 
upon  the  word  and  oath  of  a  soldier,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,   and  a  physician,  I  will 
clothe  them  (as  I  said  before)  in  Roman  buff, 
and  disperse  them  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  that  future  generations  may  see  the 
innocency  of  this  cause,  and  your  honors' 
unjust  proceedings  in  it;  all  which  I  will  do 
though  it  cost  me  my  life."     Mr.  Burton 
exclaimed  that  rather  than  desert  his  cause 
he  would  desert  his  body,  and  deliver  it  up 
to  their  lordships,  to  do  with  it  what  they 
would.   So  stern  and  unsparing  was  the  lan- 
guage of  these  intrepid  men,  that  the  court 
at  length  considered  it  expedient  to  command 
silence,   and   proceeded   to   pass    sentence. 
They  were  then  all  three  condemned  to  lose 
their  ears  in  the  palace  yard  at  Westminster, 
to  be  fined  £5,000  each,  and  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  three  remote  places  in  the 
kingdom,  namely,  the  castles  of  Carnarvon, 
Cornwall,  and  Lancaster.     Prynne  was  in 
addition  condemned   to  be  branded  in  the 
cheek  with  the  letters  S.  and  L.,  as  a  sedi- 
tious libeller.     The  proceedings  ended  with  a 
long  speech  from  Archbishop  Laud,  who  for- 
bore to  take  any  part  in  the  sentence,  "  be- 
cause the  business  had  some  reflection  on 
himself." 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their 
sentences,  the  bold  Puritans  were  brought  into 
the  Palace  yard,  where  they  all  ihade  long 
speeches  before  delivering  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Prynne  was  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  he  endured  without  flinching 
the  touch  of  the  hot  iron,  and  the  deprivation 
of  the  portion  of  his  ears  which  had  escaped 
on  the  occasion  of  his  former  mutilation. 
An  eye-witness  thus  describes  his  demeanor : 
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u '  Christian  people,'  he  said,  ( I  beseech 
you  all  stand  6rm  and  be  zealous  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  true  religion,  to  the 
shedding  of  your  dearest  blood,  otherwise 
you  will  bring  yourselves  and  all  your  pos- 
terities into  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery/ 
Now  the  executioner  being  come  to  sear  him 
and  cut  off  his  ears,  Mr.  Prynne  spake  these 
words  to  him  :  *  Come,  friend,  come  burn  me 
— cut  me,  I  fear  not.  I  have  learned  to  fear 
the  fire  of  hell,  and  not  what  man  can  do 
unto  me :  come,  sear  me,  sear  me,  I  shall 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus:'  which  the  executioner  performed 
with  extraordinary  severity,  heating  the  iron 
twice  to  burn  one  cheek ;  and  cut  one  of  his 
ears  so  close,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  his 
cheek."  It  is  6aid  that  Archbishop  Laud, 
having  been  informed  by  his  spies  of  Prynne's 
language  in  Palace-yard,  moved  the  lords, 
then  sitting  in  the  Star- Chamber,  "that  he 
might  be  gagged,  and  have  some  further 
censure  presently  executed  upon  him;  but 
that  motion  did  not  succeed/'* 

Branded  and  mutilated,  but  not  cast  down 
in  spirit,  Prynne  was  conveyed  to  the  Castle 
of  Carnarvon,  which  had  been  designated  as 
the  place  of  his  captivity.  Here  he  was  the 
object  of  general  interest  and  compassion. 
Sympathizing  friends  flocked  around  the 
castle  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  craving 
permission  to  see  him,  and  speak  to  him 
words  of  comfort.  When  this  was  reported 
in  London,  it  was  determined  to  remove  him, 
together  with  his  fellow-sufferers,  to  some 
still  remoter  corner  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, by  warrants  which  were  after- 
wards declared  illegal,  Dr.  Bastwick  was  re- 
moved to  the  Isle  of  Scilly,  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  and  Prynne  to  the  Island  of 
Jersey. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Jersey, "  after  fourteen 
weeks'  voyage  in  the  winter  season,  through 
dangerous  and  stormy  seas,  in  a  bruised, 
ship-wrecked  vessel,"  and  with  papists  for 
fellow- passengers  (which  he  appears  to  have 
regarded  as  a  great  aggravation  of  his  suffer- 
ings), Prynne  was  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  Sir  P.  Carteret.  His  appearance  must  at 
once  have  excited  the  compassion  of  his 
jailer.  Pale  and  sick,  and  clothed  in  mean 
apparel,  he  still  retained,  in  spite  of  suffering 
and  mutilation,  the  dignified  bearing  of  the 
scholar  and  the  gentleman.  If  Sir  Philip's 
heart  was  touched  at  the  spectacle  which 
his  lrgh-minded  captive  presented,  that 
of     his    noble     lady's    was    no     less    so. 

*  State  Trials,  voL  hi.,  p.  749. 


Dame  Carteret  did  not  neglect  the  first  and 
noblest  duty  of  her  sex — that  of  administer- 
ing consolation  and  assistance  to  the  wound- 
ed, the  desolate,  and  oppressed  ;  remember- 
ing perchance  those  grand  and  gracious 
words,  "  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me, 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me ;"  and,  "  Foras- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  unto  Me." 

During  the  three  years  that  Prynne  re- 
mained "shut  up  close  prisoner  in  Mont 
Orgueil  pile,"  he  received,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  every  indulgence  which  Sir  Philip 
Carteret  could  consistently  with  his  duty  be- 
stow on  him.  He  might  have  been  left  alone 
in  his  cold,  dark,  narrow  cell,  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  with  no  other  sound 
to  break  the  stillness  of  his  prison-room  than 
the  dull,  monotonous  roar  of  the  ocean. 
Instead  of  this  he  received  words  of  kindness 
and  deeds  of  charity,  the  memory  of  which 
was  most  precious  to  him  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  most  creditable 
to  him  that  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  and  of  evincing  his  grati- 
tude for  the  kindnesses  for  which  he  was  so 
much  a  debtor.  Times  were  about  to  change. 
The  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. The  oppressed  were  to  become  op- 
pressors in  their  turn ;  haughty  peers  and 
prelates  were  to  give  place  to  the  despised 
Puritan ;  and  the  branded  and  earless  cap- 
tive was,  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  to  he  turned 
into  the  protector  of  his  former  jailer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  the  year  1041,  Dr.  Bastwick,  Burton,  and 
Prynne  forwarded  their  respective  petitions 
to  the  legislature,  in  which  were  minutely  set 
forth  the  circumstances  attending  their  trial 
and  conviction,  their  subsequent  sufferings, 
and  illegal  imprisonment  beyond  sea.  In 
Prynne's  memorial  a  grateful  allusion  was 
made  to  the  kindness  of  the  Carterets.  After 
mentioning  his  arrival  in  Jersey,  and  his  being 
conveyed  close  prisoner  "  in  Mount  Orgatile 
Castle  there,"  and  the  strict  orders  that  had 
been  given  for  his  rigorous  treatment,  the 
petitioner  concluded  his  narrative  with  these 
words — "So  that  being  deprived  of  his  call- 
ing and  estate,  exiled,  and  shut  up  close 
prisoner  among  strangers,  remote  from  all 
his  friends,  denied  all  addresses  by  person 
or  letter,  he  had  certainlv  perished  in  his 
almost  three  years'  close  imprisonment,  had 
not  the  extraordinary  providence  and  good- 
ness of  God,  which  he  shall  ever  adore,  and 
the  noble  charity  of  those  under  whose  custody 
he  did  remain,  furnished  him  with  such  diet 
and  necessaries  as    preserved  him  both  in 
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health  and  life,  in  this  his  close  imprison- 
ment and  exile."  These  petitions  having 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  sentence  of  the  Star- 
Chamber  on  the  three  Puritans  was  solemnly 
reversed ;  and,  as  regards  Prynne,  he  was 
restored  to  his  degrees  in  the  university,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  his  profession  of  an  utter 
barrister- at-1  aw. 

Released  from  captivity,  the  Puritan  mar- 
tyrs returned  home  in  triumph.  Burton  and 
Prynne  landed  at  Southampton  together, 
where,  according  to  Clarendon,  they  were 
received  with  loud  acclamation,  and  liberal 
presents  were  made  to  them.  In  every  town 
through  which  they  passed  on  their  way  to 
the  metropolis  there  were  the  same  demon- 
strations of  sympithy  and  respect.  Several 
miles  from  London  they  were  met  by  persons 
of  all  ranks,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback ; 
many  of  whom  had  come  more  than  a  day's 
journey.  These  people  formed  themselves 
into  a  triumphal  procession,  which  had  swell- 
ed into  a  dense  multitude  when  they  reached 
Charing  Cross.  Flowers  and  fragrant  herbs 
were  strewn  along  the  road  as  they  passed, 
shouts  rent  the  air ;  and  amidst  the  din  and 
confusion,  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the 
bishops  was  distinctly  heard. 

Soon  after  Prynne's  return  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  him  of  rendering  a  valuable  ser- 
vice to  Sir  P.  Carteret.  Sir  Philip  bad  in  the 
bland  certain  unscrupulous  enemies,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  period,  and  his  temporary  absence 
from  the  island,  to  commence  an  attack  upon 
him.  They  forwarded  in  an  underhand  way, 
to  the  principal  members  of  the  English 
Parliament,  a  series  of  accusations  against 
him,  and  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was 
demanded.  The  machinations  of  Sir  Philip's 
enemies  were,  however,  defeated  by  Prynne, 
who  boldly  and  openly  championed  his 
quondam  jailer,  regardless  altogether  of  po- 
litical considerations.  His  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  was  violently  assailed  by  the  Jersey 
malcontents  in  a  pamphlet  called  Pseudo- 
Mastyx.  If  Prynne,  however,  displayed  a 
slight  amount  of  political  inconsistency,  who 
will  not  admire  his  manliness  and  generosity 
of  spirit ?  "I  should  have  manifested  my- 
self a  monster  of  ingratitude,"  he  says,  "  had 
I  not  contributed  my  best  assistance  to  sup- 
port Sir  Philip's  innocency,  honor,  and  repu- 
tation, against  the  malicious  and  injurious 
accusations  and  aspersions  of  his  inveterate, 
backbiting  enemies,  who  endeavored  only  to 
defame  him,  and  to  oust  him  of  his  offices  of 


trust  that  themselves  might  step  into  them." 
Sir  Philip  Carteret  returned  victorious  to 
Jersey,  and  in  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  and 
which  spread  to  the  Channel  Islands,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  for  his  services 
to  ihe  royal  cause. 

The  subsequent  fate  and  fortunes  of  Wittiam 
Prynne  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  His  taste 
for  controversy  seems  to  have  been  sharpened 
by  imprisonment  and  suffering ;  and  he  was 
persecuted  by  every  dominant  party  and  gov- 
ernment during  the  civil  troubles*  The  Long 
Parliament  imprisoned  him  for  denying,  in 
general  terms,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament : 
and  when  military  sway  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  he  was  arrested  by  the  army,  and 
ejected  from  the  House  of  Commons.  True 
to  the  principle  of  opposition  which  actuated 
him  through  life,  he  attacked  Cromwell  with 
bitter  animosity,  and  by  the  Protector  he  was 
once  more  deprived  of  liberty,  and  imprisoned 
first  in  Dunster  Castle,  Somersetshire,  and 
afterwards  in  Penden*is  Castle,  Cornwall. 
In  1660  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Bath,  and  after  the  Restoration  his  learning 
and  abilities  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.  That 
he  should  be  again  found  fishing  in  troubled 
waters,  is  somewhat  astonishing,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that (<  his  pragmatical  tem- 
per" once  more  got  him  into  difficulties  before 
the  close  of  his  life.  On  the  last  occasion 
he  was  luckier  than  preceding  ones,  for  he 
escaped  with  a  reprimand  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Perhaps  large  allowances  were 
made  for  bis  vehement  and  contentious  dis- 
position, which  had  occasioned  him  so  many 
years  of  imprisonment,  and  so  much  personal 
suffering.  He  died  at  his  chambers  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  in  1669. 

Prynne's  character  is  thus  drawn  by  the 
unfavoring  hand  of  Lord  Clarendon.  "  He 
was  not  unlearned,"  says  the  historian,  "  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  as  far  as  learning 
is  acquired  by  the  mere  reading  of  books ;  but 
being  a  person  of  great  industry,  had  spent 
more  time  in  reading  divinity,  and,  which 
marred  that  divinity,  in  the  conversation  of 
factious  and  hot-headed  divines ;  and  so,  by 
a  mixture  of  all  three,  with  the  rudeness  and 
arrogance  of  his  own  nature,  had  contracted 
a  proud  and  venomous  dislike  to  the  discip- 
line of  the  Church  of  Englasjd ;  and  so  by 
degrees,  as  the  progress  is  very  natural,  an 
equal  irreverence  to  the  government  of  the 
State  too ;  both  which  he  vented  in  several 
absurd,  petulant,  and  supercilious  discourses 
in  print." 
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DESCRIBED  BT  A  HUNGARIAN. 


The  stormy  years  1848-49  buried  a  free 
nation,  and  brought  forth  a  new  absolute 
empire.  That  free  nation  was  ihe  Magyars 
— the  new  absolute  empire  is  Austria,  con- 
joined to  Hungary  by  Russian  bayonets. 

Hungary  had  been  free  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years.  Its  constitutional  freedom 
was  established  by  the  dynasty  of  Arpad,  in 
the  year  1222.  The  document  called  "  Aurea 
Bulla"  confirms,  in  thirty  articles,  all  the  cus- 
toms, rights  and  privileges  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  country,  without  any  restriction 
of  religion  or  nationality,  defines  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  people  to  their  rulers,  and  sets  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  ruler  oyer  against 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

For  the  security  of  that  national  compact, 
we  find  in  the  last  article,  paragraph  ii.,  the 
following : — 

"  Quod  si  vero  nos,  vel  aliquis  succes- 
sorum  nostrorum,  aliquo  unquam  tempore, 
huic  disposition!  nostro  contrarie  voluent,  li- 
beram  ha  bean  t,  harum  authoritate  sine  nota 
alicujus  infidelitatis,  tarn  Episcopi,  quam  alii 
Jabagiones,  ac  nobiles  Regni  universi,  et 
singuli,  presentes  et  futuri,  posterique,  re- 
sistendi,  et  contradicendi,  nobis,  et  nostris 
successoribus,  in  perpetuum  facultatem." 

According  to  this  document  was  Hungary 
ruled  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  in  the 
year  884  till  the  year  1301,  when  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  founders  of  the  country  became 
extinct.  The  kings  were  elected  from  va- 
rious houses  till  1527,  at  which  time  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  election  by  a  small  party  at  Presburg. 
He  made  oaths  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
constitutional  charter.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  election  the  intentions  of  his 
house  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
Hungarian  free  institutions,  which  they  re- 
garded as  obstructive  and  injurious  to  the 
absolute  system  by  which  the  non-Hun- 
garian provinces  of  Austria  were  governed. 

Joseph  the  Second  omitted  from  his  oaths 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  in  1687,  the 
above-mentioned  paragraph  ii. ;  and  Charles 
the  Third  virtually  abolished  the  whole  by 
the  so-called  Pragmatic  sanction,  in  the  year 


1712 — according  to  which  the  crown  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  dynasty  of  Haps- 
burg. Five  times  before  the  final  attack  of 
1848  was  the  destruction  of  the  constitution 
attempted ;  but  all  in  vain.  Even  in  the 
Turks  did  the  Hungarians  find  supporters  of 
the  national  cause  ;  and  in  1848  they  showed 
the  same  disposition,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  English  Government. 

Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  at  his  coronation  in 
1835,  took  the  prescribed  oaths.  He  was 
deposed  by  a  court  Intrigue  in  1848,  and  he 
was  the  last  legitimate  King  of  Hungary. 
The  same  Ferdinand  sanctioned  the  demands 
of  the  Diet  of  1847 — namely,  that  Hungary 
be  governed  in  the  spirit  of  her  ancient 
laws,  by  a  national  ministry,  and  not  by 
Germans  from  Vienna.  Hungary's  rejoicing 
was  great ;  a  new  future  was  hoped  for, — 
for  science  and  industry ;  a  golden  age  was 
expected.  But  the  stormy  months  that  fol- 
lowed were  favorable  for  the  old  views  of 
Austria.  She  took  part  with  the  non- Mag- 
yar population ;  and  agitated  them  against 
the  new  Government.  They  took  up  arms, 
and  madly  fought  against  their  own  freedom 
and  privileges.  Francis-Joseph  took  then 
the  absolute  rule  of  Hungary ;  no  more  as 
its  lawful  king,  but  as  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  foreign  conquest 
of  that  country,  with  all  the  atrocious  cruel- 
ties and  crimes  which  followed,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  corrupted  diplomatists  of 
Europe.    May  God  remunerate  them  for  it ! 

We  will  endeavor  now  to  exhibit  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  unfortunate  country,  in 
parallel,  as  it  were,  with  its  previous  circum- 
stances; which  we  have  thus  related,  be- 
cause we  know  that  in  England  are  very  few 
who  see  in  Hungary's  present  fate  the  full 
contrast  to  her  former  high  condition. 

POPULATION. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  country  is  cal- 
culated to  be  125,028  English  square  miles; 
the  most  fertile  country  in  Europe,  rich  in 
all  the  treasures  of  nature.  The  inhabitants 
are  as  follows :— - 
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A000BDI5G  TO  NATIONALITY. 
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Magyars, 
Slavonic  Races — 
.  Bfovaka* 

Poles,  • 

fitamiaka, 
.  lilyrians—Croata 
Dacians,  . 
Germans, . 
Jews, 
Various,  . 


Total, 


5,701,000 

2,000,000 

18,000 

006,000 

ajmyooo 

2,600,000 

1,403,000 

45,000 

30,000 

15,000,000 


ACCORDING  TO  RELIGION. 

Catholic*,         ....  6,937,700 

Greeks 1,447,400 

Anatnians,      ....  6,000 

Oriental  Greeks,                         .  2,452,300 

Protestants—  Lutherans,    .        .  1,338,200 

u            Calvinists,     .         .  2,524,000 

Unitarians,       ....  50,000 

Jews,       ....        *  246,000 


Total, 


15,000,000 


THE   MAGYAR   NATIONALITY. 

The  character,  like  the  language,  of  the 
Magyars,  is  a  most  peculiar  one.  Not  only 
is  the  Hungarian  good-hearted,  humane  and 
hospitable — proud  to  put  forth  his  strength 
in  support  of  his  weaker  fellow- man,  and 
ambitious  of  a  good  name  among  the  nations 
—but  an  extraordinary  love  of  freedom  is 
his  most  eminent  feature.  In  this  case  there 
are  no  such  similar-minded  people  as  the 
English  and  the  Magyars  ;  and  therefore, 
during  their  struggle,  the  sympathy  of  the 
English  was  predominant  above  all  other 
peoples.  But  the  nature  of  the  Magyar  was 
never  inclined  to  a  republic  ;  we  do  not  find 
a  passage  in  his  history  of  a  republican  ten- 
dency— much  less  a  communistic  idea.  He 
is  a  free-spirited  patriot.  At  home  or  in  ex- 
ile, he  is  amalgamated  with  the  soil  of  his 
fatherland.  Therefore,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, Austria  endeavors  to  extirpate 
that  characteristic.  The  language  is  the  first 
obstacle— for  the  language  of  every  nation 
represents  and  perpetuates  all  its  peculiari- 
ties. In  consequence,  in  all  the  schools  is 
now  introduced  the  German  language.  In 
the  churches  it  must  be  preached;  on  the 
Exchange  it  must  be  spoken.  All  the 
Courts'  proceedings  are  written  in  German ; 
and  by  this  means,  too,  all  these  documents 
are  brought  under  taxation,  which  before 
were  free. 

Press  laws  do  not  exist ;  therefore  it  would 
seem  there  could  be  no  interference  with  the 
publication  of  Hungarian  works.  Neverthe- 
less, if  a  work  has  been  printed,  the  sheets 


must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
censor,  before  it  may  be  offered  for  public 
sale.  If  the  work  contains  any  liberal  idea — 
any  breathing  of  patriotism — any  expression 
of  dissatisfaction — even  though-  only  in  a 
single  word — or  if  the  censor  happens  to  be 
in  a  bad  humor — he  will  prohibit  the  circula- 
tion of  that  already  printed  work  ;  and  if  the 
author  himself  preserve  copies  for  his  own 
use,  and  they  be  detected,  he  is  liable  to 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years'  imprisonment. 
Of  course,  therefore,  the  papers  are  stopped. 
Hundreds  of  manuscripts,  containing  valu- 
able works,  cannot  be  now  published,  be- 
cause of  their  liberal  or  patriotic  spirit — the 
muse,  as  the  people,  watching  in  mourning 
and  in  hope,  the  coming  day  of  recompense. 

POLICE. 

Before  1848,  the  grounds,  houses,  and 
every   other  property   of  a   Magyar,  were 
sacred  property.    No  police,  nor  even  the 
king,  had  the  right  to*  take  a  footstep  therein 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.    For 
every  man's  house  and  garden  was  protected 
by  the  constitution, — and  he  was  himself  a 
king,  bowing  his  head  before  the  l%ws  which 
had  been  constituted  with  his  consent  and 
sanction,  but  his  person  in  the  highest  de- 
gree free,  untouched.    Now,  the  police  have 
full  liberty  to  go  into  any  body's  house, — 
to  ask   for   the  keys  of  every  closet  and 
drawer, — and  to  take  away  whatever  they 
think  proper.     They  have  special  instruc- 
tions to  watch  the  better-known  patriots, — 
all  their  doings,  family  and  friends, — and  to 
take  possession  of  all  national  pictures  and 
prints,  or  even  articles  of  dress  that  may 
display  the  national  colors.    The  house  that 
once  was  so  sacred  from  intrusion  must  not 
now  resound  with  a  national,  much  less  a 
patriotic,  song,  or  strain  of  music.     For  the 
possession  of  any  emblem,  or  for  the  slight- 
est expression  of  national  feeling,  the  perse- 
cuted patriot  may  find  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  gendarme — the  faithful  servant  of  the 
new  absolutism — and  be  immured  in  a  prison 
for  two  or  three  months,  even  before  he  is 
put  under  inquest.     In  Hungary,  therefore, 
so  long  the  land  of  liberty,  there  is  now,  in- 
deed, equality,  but  no  liberty — no  privileges, 
personality,  dignity  or  preponderance  —  but 
all  are  equally  under  the  conqueror's  iron 
sceptre. 

DUTIES   AND   TAXES. 

Before  1848,  all  the  wants  of  the  state 
were  laid  before  the  Diet  by  the  legitimate 
ruler,  and  tffcsir  supply  provided  for.     No 
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other  tax  was  ever  known  since  Hungary  was 
first  called  by  that  name.  Noblemen,  bish- 
ops, priests,  artists,  were  free  from  any 
kind  of  duty  or  payment.  Except  in  the 
case  of  war,  they  paid  only  by  free  will — 
that  is,  the  subsidia,  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Diet.  The  farmers  had  several  obliga- 
tions. They  paid  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
their  land,  and  rendered  hand-labor  (robot) 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  farms.  But,  by  the  last  Na- 
tional Assembly,  all  these  obligations  were 
given  up  by  the  nobles,  without  any  com- 
pensation. 

The  taxation  paid  by  the  whole  country, 
before  1848,  was  under  fifteen  millions  of 
florins.     The  support  of  the  army — twelve 
regiments  of  hussars  and  fifteen  regiments  of 
the  line — cost  less  than  ten  millions  of  flo- 
rins ;  the  expenses  of  the  borne  government, 
including  the  comitates  of  the  shires,  were 
under  five  millions  and  a  half.   The  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  from  its  gold,  silver  and  salt 
mines,   landed   estates,   and  import  duties, 
amounted  to   14,040,730  florins.     Now,  all 
is  different.      The  same  forms  of  taxation 
prevail  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions — taxes 
on  paper,  books,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  &c, 
none  of  which  were   known   before.     The 
proceeds  of  this  exhausting  system  may  be 
calculated    as    follows  :  —  Direct    taxation, 
thirty-eight   millions;  duties  on  articles  of 
consumption,    thirty-five    millions — and   all 
this  in  addition  to  the  revenues  raised  be- 
fore ;  so  that  Hungary  pays  in  all,  under 
different  forms,  the  yearly  sum  of  163  mill- 
ions of  florins.      As  Austrian  paper  money 
is  in  circulation  in  Hungary  to  the  amount 
of  pretty  nearly  fifty-five  millions,  it  follows 
that  every  florin  must  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment three  times  in  a  year.      It  must  be, 
at  the  same  lime,  well  understood,  that  the 
money  is  taken  from  the  country,  and  never 
returned  to  it  again. 

There  is  no  option  now,  in  the  amount  or 
choice  of  taxation.  A  simple  decree,  writ- 
ten by  a  German  Minister's  clerk  in  Vienna, 
is  equivalent  to  an  Act  of  the  National  Par- 
liament. 

The  same  absolute  prerogative  is  exerted 
in  raising  an  army.  Heretofore,  the  ruler 
was  obliged  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  the 
number  of  men  needed  to  recruit  the  ranks, 
and  the  soldiers  were  supplied  by  ballot. 
Now,  a  simple  decree  is  of  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  bring  every  man  in  the  country  under 


the  imperial  flag — and  that  for  the  protection, 
or  even  extension,  of  the  limits  of  absolute 
Austria. 

In  the  former  time,  in  every  case  of  need, 
the  free  men  of  Hungary  cheerfully  took  the 
field.    Maria  Theresa's  German  dominions 
were  saved  by  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Mag- 
yars;  Francis  the  Second  was   supported 
against  Napoleon  by  the  sabres  of  Hungary ; 
and    without   the  same   loyal   service,   the 
throne  of  the  Hapsburgs  might  have  been 
demolished  in  the  storms  of  a  complicated 
policy.     But  now,  with  what  hope  of  suc- 
cess can  Austria  look  for  protection  to  the 
freewill  of  Hungary  ?     We  know  not — but 
this  we  know,  that  if  the  defeated  cause  of 
Hungarian  independence  call  again  for  the 
arms  of  its  children,  every  man  will  be  ready 
to  devote  to  it  life  and  property.    The  coun- 
try  that  once  resounded   with   the   shout, 
"  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostrof"  will  not  re- 
sound with  the  cry,  "Moriamur  pro  usurpa- 
tore  nnstro  /"     The   murmurs  of  discontent 
and  indignation  that  are  now  heard,  advise 
us  of  the  events  that  must  follow.    That  the 
national  spirit  is  not  dead,  but  only  suppress- 
ed, is  witnessed  by  the  immense  mass  of  gen- 
darmes, spies,  and  soldiers — the  only  pillars 
of  an  absolute  government — which  are  main- 
tained.     Never,  even   when   Hungary  was 
threatened  with  foreign  conquest,  had  she 
such  a  grandiose  army  as  now — 000,000  sol- 
diers, besides  150,000  police. 

This  crushing  weight  of  expense  must 
of  itself  produce  bankruptcy,  if  the  weight 
of  oppression  do  not  first  provoke  a  revolu- 
tionary eruption.  In  either  case  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  will  not  find  the  support  on 
which  it  has  hitherto  reckoned  from  those 
deceived  nationalities,  the  Croats,  the  Serbs, 
or  the  Wallachs.  The  same  iron  hand  has 
pressed  on  all,  and  provoked  all.  Their 
clergy  humiliated,  by  having  taken  from  them 
the  management  qf  the  schools,  lest  they 
should  disseminate  political  ideas  ;  the  nobles 
deprived  of  their  property,  name,  and  re- 
spect ;  the  traders  and  peasantry  ground  by 
taxation  ;  Magyar  and  non-Magyar,  are  all 
now  united  as  brethren,  and  ready  to  fight 
under  the  read-with-green  banner. 

But  the  fate  of  these  countries  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  negotiators.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  mysterious  destiny — in  the  sacred  hands 
of  that  God  who  guides  all  events,  and  pities 
the  oppressed.  We  pray,  with  all  sufferers, 
for  the  manifestation  of  His  goodness  ! 
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Lab  Cams'  Napoleon. — A  beautiful  edition  in  four 
volumes,  of  the  celebrated  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  by 
Count  Las  Cases,  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Redfield,  of 
this  city,  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  and 
view*.  The  work  has  long  been  out  of  print;  and  a 
new  generation  grown  since  its  first  appearance  de- 
lighted the  public  mind.  With  all  that  has  appeared 
on  this  fruitful  subject,  no  work  has  the  profound  and 
touching  interest  of  this.  The  bosom  friend  and 
companion  during  his  exile,  the  author  became  the 
depository  of  the  Emperor's  most  secret  judgments 
and  feelings.  In  the  course  of  his  conversations,  he 
rehearses  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  re-enacts  his  deeds 
of  war  and  statesmanship,  often  entering  into  mi- 
nute details  of  persons  and  battles.  The  reader 
thus  obtains  Napoleon's  views  of  his  battles,  his 
plana,  his  enterprises,  with  all  the  explanations  and 
criticisms  which  his  sober  review  supplied.  The 
affectionate  feeling  with  which  the  author  regards 
his  subject,  would  of  course  make  him  very  partial ; 
but  it  rather  assists  than  impairs  the  value  of  the 
revelations  which  he  makes.  Napoleon  appears  often 
in  amiable  and  noble  light  in  these  volumes,  and 
no  one  can  read  them  without  deep  commiseration 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  illustrious  exile. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  have  added  to  their  store  of 
admirable  religious  books  recently,  some  valuable 
work?.  The  "  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul"  is  a  clear, 
graphic,  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  the  great  Apostle,  told  in  animated  style,  and 
with  such  illustrative  lights  of  history,  topography, 
and  archeology,  as  to  reader  the  whole  intelligible 
to  the  modern  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  very  great 
learning,  infused  by  an  earnest  spirit  and  a  strong 
imagination,  and  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  missionary  career  of  St  Paul  in  the  clearest 
manner. 

A  large  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  celebrated 
"Saint's  Rest"  of  Richard  Baxter,  has  also  been 
issued  by  the  Messrs.  Carter,  which  will  attract 
attention  from  its  readable  character.  Its  worth  as 
a  devotional  treatise  has  been  established  by  the  tes- 
timony of  generations. 

Mr.  Redfield  has  published  a  Life  of  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Seward,  with  extracts  from  his  speeches.  It 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work  published  by 
him  some  time  since. 

"  The  Minister's  Family,"  is  the  title  of  a  delight- 
ful story,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hetherington,  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  record  of  facts,  aud  depicts  a  career  of 
admirable  fortitude  under  trial,  and  illustrates  the 
benefits  of  earnest  piety.   R.  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  same  house  issue  a  uniform  edition,  in  three 
volume?,  of  the  writing*  of  the  late  Caroline  Fry 
—"The  Listener, p  "Christ  our  Example,"  and 
u  Christ  our  Law."  Miss  Fry's  writings  display 
remarkable  clearness  and  felicity  of  style,  an  ear- 
nest purpose,  and  great  point.  Iler  views  are 
strictly  evangelical,  and  animated  with  a  fervent 
aim. 


The  Messrs.  Harper  have  issued  "Travels  in 
Europe  and  the  East,"  by  tha  Rev.  Samuel  Irentcus 
Prime,  D.D.,  one  of  the  editoAof  the  AT.  Y.  OUerver, 
in  two  volumes.  Without  furnishing  any  novelties,  or 
adding  much  to  the  information  respecting  the  coun- 
tries visited,  they  engage  the  reader  with  pleasant 
descriptions,  and  good,  wholesome  moral  reflections. 

The  Athenaeum  says  that  a  Russian  press,  print- 
ing works  in  Russian,  of  a  democratic  order,  is  in 
full  operation  in  London.  The  first  Russian  gram- 
mar ever  printed  was  at  Oxford,  in  1696,  by  Lu- 
dolf.  Hertzen,  in  185S,  issued  from  the  above  press 
an  address  to  the  Russian  noblemen ;  he  has  now 
published  a  work  entitled  u  Prison  and  Banishment" 

James  Montgoxkry,  the  poet,  who  died  last  year, 
left  an  estate,  which  has  just  been  sworn  under 
£9,000.  Times  have  changed  since  Johnson  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  that  Goldsmith  died  £3,000  in 
debt,  "  was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  t"  Southey 
died  worth  about  £7,000,  and  Wordsworth  as  much, 
while  Rogers  is  a  millionaire. 

The  London  Critic  has  the  following. items: — 
"  Leigh  Hunt  is  about  to  give  the  lover*  of  poetry 
something  they  have  long  desired,  via.,  a  collection 
of  his  best  narrative  poems. — Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  and  Robert  Browning  are  both  prepar- 
ing new  poems  for  this  year.  Mrs.  Browning's  is  a 
narrative  poem. — Miss  Jewsbury  has  a  novel  ready 
for  publication. — A  volume  of  selections  from  ihe 
writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle  is  "announced  to  be 
edited  by  one  who  will  do  his  work  with  taste  and 
discrimination. — A  literary  discovery  of  some  inter- 
est has  lately  been  made.  It  comprises  above  a 
hundred  letters  of  James  Boswell,  principally  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tempi er,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Gluvias,  in  Cornwall,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Johnson.  They  were  rescued, 
some  years  ago,  from  the  hands  of  a  shopkeeper  in 
France,  with  a  mass  of  other  less  important  cor- 
respondence, addressed  to  Mr.  T.,  but  have  not  been 
thoroughly  examined  until  lately.  Preparations 
are  now  being  made  for  their  publication/' 

Public  Libraries  of  France. — The  French  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  work  on  the 
Public  Libraries  of  France  and  Algiers,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  excluding  Paris,  there  are  in  all  the 
libraries  8,733,439  printed  works,  and  44,070  man- 
uscripts. Bordeaux  has  123,000;  Lyons,  130,000; 
Rouen,  110,000  ;  Strasbourg,  180,000  ;  Troves, 
100,000;  Avignon,  60,000;  Dijon,  80,000;  Ver- 
sailles, 66,000;  Tours,  57,000;  Grenoble,  80,000; 
Nantes,  45,000  ;  Marseilles,  51,000  ;  Amiens, 
68,000 ;  Toulouse,  50,000.  In  1853-4,  there  were 
expended  for  all  these  libraries  407,781  francs,  of 
which  sum  only  184,227  francs  were  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  binding.  There  are  330  public 
libraries. 

Mr.  Scribner,  announces  "Historical  Sketches  of 
the  most  eminent  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Times,"  by  D.  A.  Harsh*.     "  The  Par- 
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The  Avbbioak  Tasct  Soclety  have  in  preee  "  The 
Life  of  Rev.  Jiutin  Edwards." 

M.  W.  Dodd,  Brick  Church  Chapel,  besides  the 
Sermons  of  Dr.  Spencer,  he*  also  in  press  a  Dew 
work,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D. 

Ivmon  &  FmNirav,  178  Pulton  street,  hare  nearly 
reedy  for  publication,  "  The  American  Debater," 
pointing  oat  the  qualifiastions  ne penary  to  a  fit  i  -  . 
ed  debater,  the  mean*  of  acquiring  them,  Ac ; 
with  a  lung  list  of  interesting  questions,  and  f- . 


A.  9.  Bastes  &  Co.  announoa  "  Botany  of  the 

Southern  States, "  by  Prof.  John  Darby,  designed  fur 
Academies  and  Schools, 

Rev.  Walter  McGill  is  about  to  publish  a  history 
or  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  particu- 
larly in  Georgia,  East  Tennessee,  and  the  Carolina?, 
It  will  embrace  biographies  of  all  the  leading  ruin- 
isters  of  the  denomination  in  those  sections, 

Gould  it  Lihcolu  have  just  ready  "  Viaitato  Eu- 
ropean Celebrities,"  by  the  Rev.  Woo.  B.  Spragiie, 
D.  1).,  and  "The  Teacher's  Last Leason;"  a  Memoir 
of  Martha  Whiting,  lite  of  Chsrleatown  Female 
Seminary,  They  have  in  press  the  following 
works:  "Ella;  or,  Taming  over  a  New  Leaf,"  be- 
ing the  third  in  the  series  of  "Tbe  Aimwell  glo- 
ries."  Scientific*  Certainties  of- Planetary  Life,  or 
Neptune's  Ifcht  as  great  as  Onra,"  by  T.  C.  Simon  ; 
"  Knowledge  is  Power ;"  a  view  of  the  Productive 
Forces  of  Modern  Society,  and  the  results  of  labor, 
capital  and  skill,  by  Charles  Knight;  "Biography 
of  Sampson  ,"  illustrated  and  applied  by  Rev.  John 
Bruce,  D.  D. ;  "  Our  Friends  in  Heaven,"  a  new 
work  on  a  popular  theme  ;  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetry," 
chiefly  logical,  selected  and  arranged  for  use,  with 
notes  and  lntrodnotian  by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 
Revised,  with  important  additions,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Editor.  "Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  drawn  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine 
with  Observations,  lay  Richard  Chenevix  Trench.  ' 

Little,  Blows  4  Co.  have  nearly  ready  new 
volumes  of  the  Poets,  "Spenser,''  "Chancer," 
"Moore,""  Shelley,"  "Vaughsn,"  "  Chatterton," 
•'  Merrick,"  "Herbert,"  "Donne,"  "Skelton,"  "Shake- 
speare," Jio. 

Puuura,  Sami-sou  A  Co.  have  In  press,  in  their 
edition  of  the  "  British  Poets,"  "  Thomson's  Poetical 
Works;"  "The  Msyflower  and  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings," by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  in  April ; 
"  Japen  as  it  Was  and  It,"  by  Richard  Hildreth. 

J.  P.  JmvETT  ±  Co.  will  soon  publish  "Catholic 
and  Protestant  nations  compared"  in  their  threefold 
relations  to  wealth,  knowledge,  and  morality,  by 
Napoleon  Housed]. 

Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  will  issue  in  a  few 
days,  an  important  new  Work  of  Professor  Lie  big, 
"on  the  Relatione  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  and 
on   the    Agricultural  Expcrimenta  of    Mr.   J.    B. 


Church  History,"  Svo;  "The  English  Orphans," 
by  Mary  J.  Holmes ;  "  Gillespie's  New  Treatise  on 
Surveying;""  Uhlman's Syriac Grammar ;" " Chris- 
tie Johnson,"  by  Ktade. 

Robert  Caster  as  Bnos.  have  in  press  "The 
Rich  Kinsman."  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Rath,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Tyng;  "  The  Dead  in  Christ,"  by  John 
Brown,  D.  D. ;  "Precea  Pauline,"  or  the  Devotions 
of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  "  The  Cousins,"  a  tale ;  "  The 
Task,"  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster;  "A  new  Vol- 
ume,"' by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever ;  "  Rich  and  Poor, 
and  other  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  by  J.  C.  Kyle ; 
"  The  Priest,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Preacher,"  by  J. 
C.  Ryle  ;  "The  Burnet  Prize  Essay,"  by  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Thompson ;  "  The  Second  Prize  Essay,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Tulloch;  "  Christ  and  Ilia  People,"  by 
Krummacher ;  "  Ash  ton  Cottage,  or  the  True 
Faith;"  "The  Familyakt  Heatherdale,"  illustrated. 


Messrs.  lLAiu-sa  &  Broil  h 


rest  a  volume 


of  Miscellanies  from  Mr.  Bancrofts  pen,  written 
from  time  to  time  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
in  the  compilation  of  which  be  has  been  ahieHr  oc- 
cupied einoe  the  completion  or  Ms  History  of  the 
United  State*.  "  Alison's  History  of  Europe,"  con- 
tinued. Parts  first  and  second,  embracing  volumes 
II.  and  III.  of  the  Englieh  edition.  ovo.  "  HneV 
Chinese  Empire."  2  vols.,  12 mo.  "  Lady  Bleaung- 
ton's  Memoirs,"  wiltt  I'ortrlit,  2  vols.,  12mo.  "  Fos- 
ter1* Chemistry."  12mo.  "Loomie'e  Practical  As- 
tronomy." 

G.  P.  Pdtnah  A  Co.  have  in  press  "  George 
Washington,  a  Biography,"  by  Washington  Irving, 
in  19,1011,  uniform  with  living's  other  works.  Also 
an  octavo  edition,  uniform  with  Prescottaad  Ban- 
croft. The  work  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
three  volumes— the  first  volume  to  be  ready  in 
May;  the  second  in  August;  and  the  third  in  the 
Autumn. 

J.  C.  Debut  has  in  press  "  Bel  Smith  Abroad.'' 
"The  Star  Papers,''  from  the  New  York  Independ  . 
ent,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Another  year,  says  the  Illutlrated  Went,  reminds 
as  or  the  veterans  in  literature,  art,  and  the  stage, 
still  in  tbe  body  among  us.  Our  oldest  poet  is,  of 
course,  Mr.  Rogers,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Our 
oldest  historian  is  Mr.  Hallam,  now  in  his  sever- ty- 
fourtb  year.  Our  oldest  critic  is  Mr.  J.  Wjlson 
Croker,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  yesr.  Our  oldest 
novelist  is  Lady  Morgan— "but  we  shall  conceal  her 


third  year.    Our  oldest   topographer  in  point  of 

S utilisation  ia  the  historian  of  SI.  Leonard's,  Shore- 
itch,  whose  first  work  was  a  quarto,  published 
before  1709.  We  r»fer  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  still  the 
active  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  poet,  with  a  printed  volume 
of  his.  effusion  p.  in  verse,  and  his  own  portrait  be- 
fore it,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  is  now  in 
good  health,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Our  oldest 
artist  is  Sir  Richard  Westmaeott,  the  sculptor,  the 
Father  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Our  oldest  actor 
(now  that  Charles  Kemble  has  gone)  is  Mr.  T.  P. 
Cooke,  who  was,  when  we  saw  him  the  other  day, 
ready  to  dance  a  hornpipe  with  all  his  wonted  Eng- 
lish vigor  and  sailor-lite  skill. 

For  War  Literature,  there  still  continues  to  be  0 
great  demand.  Among  the  latest  announcements 
are,  Mr.  Dan  by  Seymour's  "  Account  of  the  Crimea 
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.  '  Ubieini's  "  Lettere  on  Tur- 
key."  The  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne  is  «W  about  to  pub- 
lish mi  account  of  the  "  English  Hospital!  in  the 
East" 

Hem*.  Seeley  &  Co.  have  started  anew  series  of 
Christian  Biography,"  the  first  volume,  of  which 
it  ■  new  life  of  Cowper,  compiled  froraj  Haley  & 
Southey'i  more  extended  worka. 

A  new  edition  of  "  Home'a  Ic  trod  notion"  ia  to 
be  published,  greatly  improved  ;  he  will  be  assisted 
in  the  editing  by  Dr.  Davidson,  and  by  Dr.  Tre- 
gellee.  . 

The  Worka  of  Isaac  Barrow  are  preparing  for 
publication,  compared  with  t^e  MSS.  and  enlarged 
with  new  materials,  by  Rev.  A.  Napier.  Alio, 
Smith'i  Select  Discourse*,  edited  by  H.  G.  Williams. 
An  edition  of  Irenteua  ia  announced,  by  Rev.  W. 
W.  Harvey;  and  a  new  version  of  the  Book  of 
Jashur,  edited  by  X  O.  Donaldson. 

A  lata  number  of  the  Leader  state*  that  Mis* 
Martineau  ia  so  dangerously  ill  as  to  leave  no  hope 
for  bar  recovery.  Her  disease  i*  enlargement  of 
&»  heart. 

Longman  ±  Co.  have  announced  the  "  Work*  of 
Arago,*'  translated  by  Admiral  Smyth,  Col.  Sabine, 
Prof;  Baden  Powell  and  Mr.  Kobe.  Grant.  They 
include  an'  autobiography  by  the  author  up  to  the 
time  of  b/a  being  elected  Perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Science*  of  Paris,  and  Humboldt 
baa  contributed  a  general  preface. 

Borrow,  the  author  of  those  nervous  boots. 
"The  Bible  in  Spain"  and  "  Lavengro,"  promises 
two  novelties — one,  a  continuation  of  the  latter,  to 
be  called  "  Roman  ny  Rye,"  and  evidently  intended 
to  illustrate  that  gypsy  life  and  gypsy  language 
. -with  wbioh  it*  author  i»  ao  strangely  fascinated  ■  the 
t  aflier,  a  treatise  on  "  The  songs  of  Europe." 

It  ia  reported  that  it  is  intended  to  offer  the  Ke- 
vins Professorship  of  Geology  and  Natural  History 
in  the  jjni  varsity  of  Edinburgh,  made  vacant  by 
the  deft  of  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  to  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  Prof.  ftginir 

The>  Critic  say*  that  the  family  of  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  ia  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  private 
letters.  This  collection,  certain  to  be  interesting, 
independent  of  its  literary  merits,  will  commence 
with  La  Vendee,  and  terminate  with  the  War  in 
the  Crimea. 

M.  dk  Saint  Aiusrr,  the  well  kno' 

er,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Palao 

riea  after  Ihe  revolution  of  1848,  and  who  recently 
published  a  very  interesting  work  entitled  "Voy- 
age de  California  et  dans  rOregon,"  has  just  been 
unanimously  admitted,  inconsequence  of  that  work, 
member  of  the  "  Societi  dee  Gene  de  Lettres." 

The  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,'' 
a  publication  inuod  every  two  months,  has  a  circu- 
lation of  172,000  copies— 10 6,800  being  in  the 
French  language.  16,600  in  English,  15,200  in  Ger- 
man, 1,100  in  Spanish,  4,800  in  Flemish,  24,800  in 
Italian,  2,600  in  Portuguese,  Z004n  Dutch,  and  fiDO 
in  1'oliah.  Asia  and  America  appear  to  be  the  chief 
fields  of  missionary  labor  to  which  this  Propaganda 
devote*  itself. 


,  [April,  I860.] 

In  Sweden  40,000  copies  of  the  little  book, 
"  Come  to  Jesus,"  have  lately  been  printed,  and  a 
nnmber  of  other  evangelical  tracts.  Rev.  Dr.  King, 


The  antiquarian  and  linguist,  Professor  Lepcius, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  has  com- 
pleted an  alphabet  containing  the  sounds  and  letters 
of  all  the  languages  in  the  world. 

The  Berlin  journals  announce  the  speedy  return 
to  that  capital  of  the  Lutheran  missionary,  Dr. 
Battleaheim,  who  for  more  than  eight  years  has  re- 
sided in  the  archipelago  of  the  Lieon-Khieou,  in 
the  Chinese  empire.  Among  the  different  worka 
which  he  brings  with  him,  is  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Japanese  language,- 
and  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  of  the  idioms 
spoken  in  the  islands  of  Lieon-Khieou.  The  object 
of  the  return  of  the  doctor  to  Europe  ia  principally 
to  bav*  these  works  printed. 

Murillo's  last  painting,  the  Marriage  of  Saint 
Catherine,  long  in  a  neglected  state  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Francis  at  Cadis,  has  been  restored  through 
the  liberality  of  Lord  Howden,  English  Ambassador 
at  Madrid.  This  painting  coat  Murillo  his  life  :  in 
stepping  back  to  look  at  it,  he  fell  from  the  scaffold- 
ing, and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

The  literary  remains  of  the  church  historian,  Dr. 
Gieseler,  lately  deceased  at  Gottingen,  are  prepar- 
ing for  speedy  publication.  The  fifth  volume  of 
his  Church  History,' from  1814  to  the  present  time, 
is  now  in  press,  edited  by  Prof.  Eedepajjaing,  a  col- 
league of  Gieseler.  It  waa  prepared  ai  an  inde- 
pendent work.  The  third  volume  of  Gieseler,  in 
the  German  edition,  reached  to  184S;  the  period 
from  1648  to  1814  he  had  assigned  for  the  fourth 
volume,  and  his  preparations  for  it  were  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  it  will  be  ready  fcr*lhs  press,  under 
the  same  editorial  supervision,  during  the  next 
year.  In  addition  to  the  abofet,  1m  has  also  left, 
ready  for  publication,  a  "  History  of  Doctrines  to 
the  time  or  the  Reformation,"  which  will  be  sep- 
arately issued  next  year.  Tbe  doctrinal  history 
since  tbe  Reformation  is  interwoven  with  this  other 
work.  These  valuable  works  will  complete  his 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the   present. 

The  second  volume  of  tbe  "  History  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Revolution/  by  Spiridion  Trieoupi,  the 
Greek  ambassador  to  England,  has  been  published 
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Our  Embellishment  for  the  present  number  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  both  as  subject  and  exeeu- 
tion.  Those  who  have  perused  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
spirited  romance  of  Woodttock,  will  readily  recall 
the  scene  which  it  so  finely  depicts.  The  union  nf 
cbivalrio  vigor  with  gentle  and  child-like  feeling, 
ia  well  reproduced  in  the  features  of  the  good  old 
knight,  who  listens  to  the  spirit-stirring  tale  of  the 
old  chroniclers.  The  artist  has  done  good  justice  to 
the  subject ;  and  if  it  shall  suggest  to  the  reader 
the  pleasure  of  a  re  perusal  of  the  story,  it  will  not 
be  without  benefit. 
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